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PLANNED 
DECONTROL 


“" aw Food Policy 


policy and the general structure 

of food organisation and methods 
of administration were laid down after 
exhaustive review by the Foodgrains 
Policy Committee appointed by the 
Government of India during the middle 
of 1943. The recommendations of the 
Committee in the main were mainte- 
nince of a pre-determined price level, 
movement of supplies in accordance 
with an All-Tndia Basic Plan and the 
building up of a reserve. Supplies 
were to be kept moving within the 
framework of the Basic Plan in accor- 
dance with local schemes of procurement, 
cationing and controlled distribution. 


T’? principles of existing food 


These controls which started from 
small beginnings in the second half of 
1942 were extended throughout 1943 
and further improved § in later years. 
Two years later, the Famine Enquiry 
Commission reviewed the position and 
endorsed the recommendations of the 
Foodgrains Policy Committee of 1943, 
emphasising the need for continued 
adherence to them as long as shortage 
of foodgrains continued. 


The present system of controls was 
evolved during the War in order to 
meet emergency conditions then pre- 
vailing. Though the War ended in 
1945, these controls were not only not 
relaxed or removed but they were con- 
tinued, intensified and extended. 
The reason for this was that though 
imports from abroad had become avai- 
lable in quantities exceeding pre-war 
average figures, seasonal conditions 
were adverse and the yield of crops 
suffered to an unusual extent for two 
successive years. 


This will be seen from the following 
figures :—(Sce cols, 2 and 3) 


As a result of this exceptional shortfall 
in production, food administration has 
been far more difficult after the War 
than during the War. 


Serious Problems 


A number of serious problems have 
arisen in regard to procurement, rationing, 
and imports which led to discontent 
amongst almost all sections of the 
population—traders, producers, and 
consumers. Internal procurement of 
foodgrains has been yielding poor results 
and causing great strain on adminis- 
trations. Ration scales are diminishing 
and there is a constant threat of break- 
down, with-stocks steadily falling. 


The allocations of foodgrains by 
International bodies have fallen far 
short of the minimum needed to main- 
tain even a 12 oz. ration throughout the 
country. In spite of fullest co-operation 
py India and strong representation 
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Threshing Paddy 


YIELD OF CEREALS (ALL-INDIA ) 
( Figures in Lakhs of Tons ) 
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Jowar Total Difference 

Rice Wheat and ( four from 
Bajra cereals ) average 

Average 5 years 

ending 1943-44 282 106 112 500 ~ 
1944-45 301 108 109 518 -|-18 
1945-46 284 92 &8 464 —36 
1946-47 302 81 85 468 —3? 
1948 
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against increasing prices of foodgrains in 
exporting countries, the International 
organisations have been unable to hold 
thcse prices at a reasonable level. As 
a result, imports from abroad are pro- 
ving more and more costly, causing an 
abnormal strain on the country’s limited 
forcign exchange resources and involving 
heavy expenditure on subsidisation. 


These difficulties have reacted upon 
une another so as to aggravate them. 
The consumer is discontented because of 
the feeling of insecurity owing to falling 
fations and complaints about quality 
of foodgrains. The producer feels 
aggrieved because he considers the con- 
trolled price as inadequate. The trader, 
as a class, has never liked the controls 
which have restricted his business. 


The Hon'ble Food Minister discussed 
these problems at an informal conference 
held in July 1947 attended by Premiers 
and Food Ministers of certain Provinces, 
dnd in accordance with the consensus of 
opinion expressed at that conference, 
a Committee eonsisting of officials and 
non- officials, including Icading business- 
men and members of the Constituent 
Assembly, was appointed under tho 
Chairmanship of Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas. The Committee was asked 
to submit its conclusions regarding the 
policy to be followed in 1948, urgently 
and in advance of their long-term 
recommendations. This was done as 
the policy had to be decided before the 
Kharif crops came into the market. 
The Report of the Committce is not yet 
available to the Government of India, 
but its recommendations have been 
received. These are not unanimous. 
A dissenting minority has also submitted 
separate recommendations. The re- 
commendations made by the majority 
of the Committee, as well as those made 
by the minority, were released for 
general information on Dec. 1, 1947. 


The recommendations of the Com- 
mittee were discussed at a Conference 
of Food Ministers of all Provinces and 
important States, on Nov. 5 and 6, 
1947. There was no unanimity of 
view. The Press and the public have 
also been sharply divided on the issue 
of control versus decontrol. The 
Government of India have given the 
most carefu! consideration to this vital 
matter. A sub-committee of the 
Cabinet discussed the issues further 
with the Provincial Premiers on Nov. 
93, 1947. After most anxious con- 
sideration, and not without some hesi- 
tation, the Government of India have 
reached the conclusions given below. 


Progressive Decontrol 


The Government of India have 
decided that the existing policy should 
be revised and the revised policy should 
be one of progressive decontrol of food- 
grains. Consistently with this basic 
decision of policy, the Government of 
[India have advised Governments of 
Provinces and States that they should 
progressively reduce their commitments 
under rationing and controlled  distri- 
bution in the reverse order to the original 
process of extensicn 80 as to be ‘able to 
withdraw and end all rationing and 
control as soon as may be feasible. 
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All the imports of foodgrains in 1948 
will continue to be made by the Central 
Government only, and the present 
Basic Plan arrangements will continue. 
Out of the quantities actually imported 
from abroad, not less than 5 lakhs of 
tons, and if possible upto 10 lakhs of 
tons, will be retained by the Centre as 
An emergency reserve. Provinces and 
States have been intimated the basic 
export quotas for surplus areas, and 
ceiling import quotas for deficit areas. 
Governments of surplus units have been 
asked to accept responsibility for pro- 
curing and making available the basic 
export quotas during 1948 and also to 
endeavour to make available as much 
additional grain as possible in the form 
of supplementary export quotas. 
Governments of deficit: units have been 
asked to plan on the basis that ceiling 
import quotas will not be exceeded 
during 1948, and that they shall have 
to accept full responsibility for manage- 
ment of their food affairs without 
making larger demands on the Centre. 
They should also endeavour to reduce 
their requirements from the Centre as 
much as_ possible. 


Procurement Prices 


Decision regarding the prices at which 
procurement should be effected and 
foodgrains should be sold within their 
respective areas have been left to the 
Provincial Governments concerned. 


They may fix the prices in such manner 
as may be considered by them fair and 
feasible in prevailing local conditions. 
Besides bringing to an end the constant 
argument between the Central Govern- 
ment and the Provinces on the question 
of prices, this decision to leave provinces 
free to fix their prices is a necessary 
corollary of the revised food policy. 
The Government of India have, however, 
suggested that Provinces should fix 
prices bearing in mind the need for 
preventing an undue increase in the 
cost of living. 


The Government of India will not 
bear any portion of the losses, if any, 
arising from enhancement of procure- 
ment price which is not passed on to 
consumers by an equivalent increase of 
the consumer’s price. The — subsidy 
required for levelling down the price of 
foodgrains imported from abrced which 
is at present borne entirely by the 
Central Government will be shared 
during 1948 by the Central Government 


‘and the Provincial Governments concer- 


ned in the ratio of 2 to ]. In order, how- 
ever, to encourage internal prccurcment 
and production and maximum assistance 
by surplus Provinces to deficit Provin- 
ces, the Centre will pay to every Pro- 
vincial Government a Food Bonus. This 
Bonus will be assessed at the rate of 8 
annas per maund of foodgrains procured 
and another 8 annas per maund of food- 
grains exported, subject to the conditicn 
that the Focd Bonus should be utilised 
either on meeting the loss, if any, on the 
distribution of foodgrains prccured in 
India or on supplying to the focdgrain 
producer at concessional prices manures, 
fertilisers, and othercommodities essential 
for prcducticn of focdgrairs. Supplies 
exported under the Basic Plan from 
surplus arcas to deficit areas will c onti- 
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nue to be charged on @ no-profit no-loas 
basis as hitherto. 


Itis hoped that these arrangements 
would prevent undue increases in con- 
sumer’s price, improve procurement 
and reduce provincial demand for food 
imports on the Centre. 


In so far as procurement, rationing 
and controlled distribution continue, 
controls will continue to be exercised in 
respect of rice including paddy, and 
wheat including atta and flour and jowar 


and baijra and any other millet at present 


procured and distributed in rationed 
areas, and maize. Whether barley and 
gram should be controlled or not has 
been left to the decision of the Provincial 
or State Governments concerned. 
Governments of Srovinces and States 
are free to adopt any method they 
consider necessary and feasible for 
procurement to meet their requirements 
including in the case of surplus Provin- 
ces requirements for export. 


Tnter-Provincial barriers wil] continue 
to be maintained for the present. 


Pulsee other than gram, Sugar and 
Gur have already beon decontrolled. 


In order to assist movement of de- 
controiled foodstuffs and for distri- 
bution of controlled foodstuffs Ly the 
trade within a Province’ or State, 
arrangement has already been made 
that moverrent of foodstuffs on private 
account will be classified in class II(d) 
of the Priority Schedule as against the 
present classificaticn in class IV. 
Government-sponsorcd movements ot 
foodstuffs will continue to receive higher 
priority as hitherte. 


This is tle revised food policy as 
accepted by the Government of India 
in broad outline. Since existing con- 
trols, their nature and their intensity, 
differ widely from area tn area, the 
implementation of this policy will take 
widely different forms. Seme provinces 
have their special problems. The 
rabi-growing areas will nct have their 
main crop until April-May 1948. East 
Punjab has the special protlem of the 
refugees. The States of Travancore 
and Cochin do not produce more than 
a small portion of their total require- 
ments of foodgrains. Beorkiy and 
West Bengal have large industrial 
pepy sion to lock after. Then certain 

rovinces and Statcs are nommaily 
surplus while others are normally deficit. 
In local schemes cf implcomentaticn, 
provision will have to be made for these 
special features. In view of this, each 
Province and State has been asked to 
make an announcement on December 
10 explaining what the implementation 
of the revised policy would mean in thoir 
own area. 


Safeguards 


It is fully recognised that the de- 
cision taken by the Government entails 
a certain amount of risk. The present 
policy is bascd on the expcetation that 
decontrol would bring out more stacks 
than at present under control; and 
that these stocks weculd be distributed 
without serious hoarding or Frofiteering. 


(Continued on page 64) 


PROGRESSIVE REDUCTION OF COMMITMENTS UNDER RATIONING 


Dr Rajendra Prasad’s Statement in 


Dominion Legislature 


integrated in such a way that 

dependence on foreign imports 
may hecome less, more encouragement 
to procurement will be given and in 
course of time we may come to a stage 
when normal conditions will prevail. 
T.et me hope that. this will succeed, and 
I hope the House will support this 
policy with all its strength and that the 
country will also give its fullest sspport”, 
said Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Food Minister, 
initiating a ful! day debate on Govern- 
ment’s new food policy in the Dominion 
Perliament on Dec. 10. 


was ae new food policy has _ been 


The Food Minister stated that the 
main decisions of the Government fell 
under four heads (1) gradual curtailment 
of ‘(sovernment commitments by with- 
drawing rationing in the reverse order 
to the original process of extension 
(z) reduction of dependence on imports 
and greater emphasis on_ internal pro- 
curement (3) greater freedom to provinces 
with regard to prices to be paid for 
procurement consistently. to keep them 
within lim.ts for the consumer ‘and 
lastly to watch developments and keep 
in readiness a reserve of grnins to meet 
emeryoncies, 


Wartime Emergency Measures 
Here is the full text of the Food 
Mirister’s speech : 


The food policy is the result of certain 
wartime emorgency measures which had 
to be taken during the course of the war. 
It will be recalled that before the last 
war commenced India used to import 
something like 15 lakh tons of rice, 
mostly from Burma. The effect of tho 
war was not felt during the first two 
years so far as food was concerned, but 
when Japan entered the war and Burma 
was overrun this import of rice from 
Burma ceased and difficulty began tobe 
experienced throughout the country on 
account of the cessatior of this import. 
The Government, towards the end of 
1941, took note of the situation and 
ordered control of the price of wheat 
in Decembor, 1941. But very soon the 
emphasis shifted from wheat to rice and 
the Provincee particularly in the South 
wuich were deficit in the supply of rice 
found it increasingly difficult to meet 
their requirements. It became necess- 
ary, therefore, to tako steps to meet the 
situation whick was becoming more and 
fiore deute. Ad hoc action was taken 
ftom time to time by Provincial Govern- 
ments of by the Government of India 
and movement of grain from one Province 
tS another was restricted. Sometimes 
even movement within a Province was 
réstricted. 


‘the Government appointed a Focd- 
grains Policy Committee which made 
ain recommendations. The principal 
Te cateonaerio of that Committee 
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were: maintenance of pre-determined 
price level, movernent of supphes in 
accordance with the basic plan, and lastly, 
the building up of a reserve. 


The Famine Enquiry Commission 
which was appointed after the Bengal 
Famine endorsed. these recommendations 
of the Foodgrains Policy Committee and 
the present policy which has boen in 
Vogue up till now is hased Principally 
on the recommendations of these two 
Bodies. 


Extension of Rationing 


Asa natural corollary to these re- 
Commendations Government had _ to 
restrict movements, to control move- 
ments, tc control prices, and had gradu- 
ally also to adopt action for the purpose 
of distribution, that is to say, something 
in tho nature of rationing. FPationing 
was introduced first in the bigger cities 
with a population of alakh or more; 
gradually it was extended to smaller 
cities with a population of 50,000, and 
ultimately it had to be extended even 
to rural areas. 


The areas in the South like the States 
of Travancore and Cochin which are 
heavily in deficit had to resort to rural 
rationing almost fron. tho beginning. 
The rationing gradually expanded. It 
was hoped that with the end of the war 
many of the restrictions which had 
been necessitated by it would have to 
disappear. But unfortunately a situation 
developed, largely on account of the 
failure of monsoon and other natural 
causes, which not only made it im- 
possible for rationing to be abolished 
but actually expanded it. And the 
biggest increase in the rationing &8rea 
has really taken place after theend of 
of the war in 1946 and 1947. 


I may just mention that in 1944 when 
rationing was introduced, there were 
only 26 million people under rationing; in 
1945 the number rose to 52 million, in 1946 
it rose to 100 million, and in 1947 before 
the partition it came to as much ag 171 
million. Now in India it is something 
like 148 million. 


Scale of Ration « 


The rationing at its start was with a 
basic ration of one pound per adult, half a 
pound for children and half a pound extra 
for heavy manual labourers. It has not 
been possible to maintain this rate, and in 
1948 the over-all ration h&d to be cut 
down to 12 ouncer for adults, six ounces 
for children and an extra four ounces for 
heavy manual labourers. But it has not 
been possible to maintain even this, and 
in 1947 in many places it has had to be 
reduces to as ldw as eight ounces or even 
eas. 


cd 


t 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad 


In Travancore, the over-all scale was 
reduced to 9.2 ounces from August, 1948. 
In December, 1946, .t was increased to 
10.6 ounces; in January to 10.7 ounces ; 
in May to 10.9 ounces, and in July last it 
had to be reduced to 8 ounces and in 
Angust to as low as 6 ounces. From 
October it has again been raised to 8 
ounces at which level it remains today. 


In Cochin, the scale of ration never 
came up to one pound except for a short 
whilein February 1945. Since then it 
remained at 12 ounces till July 1947 when 
it had to be reduced to 8 ounces end 
then to 6 ouncesfor some time. In Aug. 
it came to 8 ounces and remained there. 
In Mysore the over-all ration was 
reduced to 10 ounces in July 1947 and 
8 ouncer in OctoLer at which level jt 
remains. 


Difficulties of Control 


In Madras, the over-all size of }2 ouncer 
had to bereduced to 10 ounces jn May, 
1917, and to § ounces in July 1947; but 
it was again raised to 12 ounces from 
August, 1947, except in the case of rice 
eaters for whom it is 10 ounces now. In 
other areas also there were reductions 
in the over-all scale from 12 ounces to 10 
ounces, as for example in Weat Bengal, 
in Fast Punjab, in Delhi and Ajmer. 


We thus see that it has not been 
possible to maintain rationing even at 
the low rate of 12 ounces per adult; but 
there have been other difficult.es too 
vhich have been experienced. The 
problem of rationing has created other 
problems, it has brought in its wake 
corruption among the ataff, unauthorised 
agents and preva'cnce of black marketing 
and of ghost ration cards. For this pur- 
Pose a special enforcement staff has been 
appointed in all areas: instructions have 
been issued to give exemplary punish. 
ments to offenders, in many areas mobile 
inspection equade heave been appointed 


to make surprize visits and a drive to 
unvarth ghost cards, particularly in 
Dalni and Bombay, has had good results. 


A system of chocking retail shopa by 
surprise visits has been introduced. 
Apart from this austerity measures have 
hid tobe resorted to. But in spite of all 
thizit has not been possible to maintain 
rationing at the low figures of even 12 
ounces, and difficulties have mounted 
from day to day. 


There are only two ways in which 
Government could secure the supplies 
that were required for meeting their 
commitments: Government could get 
them from internal sources and they could 
get it from imports. The difficultics in 
procurement from internal sources have 
also mounted: it is becoming adminis- 
tratively more and more difficult 
for the province to enforce procure- 
ment. Various systems have _ been 
adopted in the different provinces, 
nome have adopted a system 
of levy, some have adopted monopoly 
purchase, while some have adopted a 
combined system of lovy and monopoly 
purchase. But the difficulties have not 
been solved and in one case at least force 
had to be used even to the extent of 
ahooting to enforce procurement. 


There has b2en a general demand from 
the provinces that prices of foodgrain for 
procurement should be raised. In pur- 
suance of the policy which was laid down 
by the Foodgrains Policy Committee and 
endorsed by the Famine Inquiry Com- 
iission, the Covernment of India have 
tried to resist this demand for increasing 
the prices. It has to a certain extent 
succeeded but I cannot say that there 
have not been breaches. We have had 
to allow bonuses which are only another 
name for increasing the prices. In one 
case at loast we have had to shut our eycs 
and allow an increase in price in the 
name of cartage. So, while difficultics 
have increased our procurement has not 
increased much. 


Increasing Prices of Imports 


The difficulty of import his also not 
been small. In the first place, there is 
an overall shortage of food in the world. 
The food that is placed at the disposal 
of the International Fmergency Food 
Council is distributed to the needy coun- 
tries by that international body. We 
hive beon making representations und 
we have been gotting allocations from 
them. But our demand hae not been 
fully met. We have only got something like 
say about 50 per cent of our demands 
from the international body. But it is 
not only that we have not got what 
we wanted but the prices which we have 
had to pay have gone on_ increasing. 
What we were getting at Rs. 10 a maund 
at the beginning of 1946 from Burma 
fose to R3. 14 per maund in June of that 
year, and further to Rs. 17 per maund 
early in 1947. In 1948, the price that we 
have to pay is !38 per ton f.o. h., which 
comes to about Rs. 21 per maund landed 
inJndia. That is with regard to Burma. 


Tho Brazilian and Egyptian rice is 


atill more costly being at Rs. 26 and Ra. 
24 per maund. 


The Turkish wheat costs Rs. 20 per 
miaund: Argentino maize has risen ftom 
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Rs. 10 per maund Jast ycar to Re. 13 per 
maund this year. Evcn these supplies 
at such high costs have been got 
only because our delegations and 
deputations have been running from 
country toconuntry and making represent- 
ations to them. 


In order to meet the difference between 
the internal prevalent prices and the 
prices of imported foodgrains, the Gov- 
ernment of India has had to pay a subs.dy. 
The subsidy was sanctioned in April 
1946 and from April 1946 to March 1947 
the amount came to Rs. 20.59 crores 
which the Government of India had to 
pay, and from April 1947 to December 
1947 it is estimated to he something 
like Rs. 17.35 crores, and if it is con- 
tinued to the end of the current finan- 
cial year it wil] come to something like 
Rs. 223 crores. 


The price of the foodgrains that we 
have heen importing is very high and 
the amount which the Government 
of India hes to pay is tremendously high. 
Exchange difficulties have been mount- 
ing, and it is not known how long it 
will be possible for the Government of 
Indiu to purchase this imported grain 
at such high prices to the tune of some- 
thing like Rs. 100 crores a vear. 


Tt was because we feit that al! these 
difficulties were mounting, our own 
Procurement was not making as 
much progrees as we wished, imports 
from other countries were becoming 
more and morc difficult, we felt that 
something should be done to meet the 
situation. 


Gap Between Demand and Supply | 


I] might just point out that with the 
expansion of rationing and the resources 
of the Government to meet the increasing 
demend for supplies, we did not have a 
part passu increase in the supplies. As. 
1 have said, in 1944 the rationed popula- 
tion was something like 26 millions and 
the resources of supplies at the Govern- 
ment’s disposal were 4.93 million tons 
trom local procurement, .76 million 
tons imported, total 5.69 million tons. 
In 1945, when the rationed population 
wis. 52 millions, procurement was 4.55 
million tons, imported -91 million tons, 
total 5°46 million tons. In 1946 when the 
rationed population had increased to 
100 millions, procurement was only 
5:05 million tons, imported 2.1 million 
tons, total 7.15 milliontons: and in 
1947 up to September, procurement has 
been 4.17 million tons, imported 2.01 
million tone, total 6.18 million tons. 


This shows that a breakdown of 
rationing was inevitable because the 
amount procured and imported remained 
more or less at & constant figure, while 
the rationed population increased more 
than six times. ‘ 


It became inevitable, therefore, for the 
Government to take a stock of the situa- 
tion and in July last we had a conference 
attended by Provincial Ministers and 
others and the conference suggested that 
it was necessary to have some sort of 
of an expert committee to advise th: 
Government on this matter, and s0 o 
committee was appointed. The com. 
mitteo wis arked to review the whole 
tocd policy, to make suggestions about 


the present programme and also to make 
recommendations as to how to increase 
Production. It has made its reeommend- 
ations on the first part; it has not yet 
made recornmendations on the seccnd 
part relating to increased production. 


The recommendations of this Committ- 
ee were circulated to the provinces and 
conferences have been held with Pro- 
Vincia) Ministers and Prmme Ministers 
and after prolonged discuasions, the 
Government of India has come torertain 
decisions which I understand havc been 
placed in the hands of Hon'ble Members 
so that they might study the decisiona 
and take part in this debate. 


Government Decisions 


It will thus appear that the main 
decisions of the Government fall under 
four categories: (]) gradual curtailment 
of Government commitments hy 
withdrawing rationing in the reverse 
order to the original process of extension, 
(2) to reduce the dependence on imports 
from abroad and to put greater emphasis 
on procurement within the country, (2) 
to give provinces greater freedcm with 
regard to prices to be paid for procure- 
ment consistently to keep them within 
reasonable limits for the consumer, and 
(4) to watch developments and keep in 
readiness: & reserve of grains to meet 
emergencies. 


As I have said uncas the statement 
which has been circulated to Memberr 
also states, it is recognised that there are 
risks. I think we cannot shut our evea 
to the fact that there is a great dea) of 
discontent against controls. Prceducers 
are dissatisficd because they feel that 
under control they cannot get the price 
which they ought to get and Government 
forces them to accent less thon what 
they would otherwise get. Consumers, 
on the other hand, feel that thev cannot 
purchase what they want and they have 
to be content with less than what they 
would like to buy if there were no eentrols 
and they have sometimes to put up with 
certain kinds of grains to which they are 
not used and the quality of which is not 
always of the sort one would like it to 


be. 


A vicious circle has been created by 
these controls....Thero is a sense of 
insecurity in the public mind on account 
of the continuance of the controls. They 
feel as if there is something very wrong 
and any day there may be trouble. 
And so the producer does not feel jn- 
clined to market al) that he would if 
he felt secure about the future. The 
consumer also, if he can manage it, tries 
to get as much as he can, go that he 
might be prepared to meet cmergencice. 
And the trader, wherever he can, also 
tries to hoard. So all these factors 
combined together lead to shortege and 
shortage in its turn necessitates control. 
This vicious circlesometimes and scin. 
how has to be broken at some stage. 
The Government thereforc had to take a 
decision. After all wartime emergency 
measurcs cannot be continued for ever 
and especially when we feel that our 
difficulties sro mounting we had to take 
some decision and we had to take a 
decision even theugh it involved a rick, 
We had to make a choice. 
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The risk involved 1 the policy that is 
now proposed is that there may be a 
rise in prices. Let us not imagine that 
this rise in prices will affect all. At pre- 
sent we have a large population which 
is either under rationing or controlled 
distribution. But aJjl this population 
does not purchase its fvodgrains. A 
considerable portion of the populatior. 
now under rationing comprisos of pro- 
ducers who produco more than they 
need. They are tho surplus producers. 
Also there are producera who produce 
only a part of their own requirements 
and have therefore to depend upon 
rationing for the other part of their 
requirements. And it includes also 
non-producers who depend entirely 
upon rationing for their food. 


Risk of High Prices 


Any nise in the prices will not affect 
the first class which is of producers who 
are surplus producers. Any rise in the 
prices will not affect the second class, 
which is of partial producers except to 
the extent of the deficit which they have 
in their food supply. It will affect the 
non-producers undoubtedly. These 
non-producers are not confined only to 
cities. They are spread over rural areas 
also. While in the south rationing affects 
rural areas too, in the north, say, in the 
UO. P., C. P., Bihar and Bengal, rationing 
has not spread to rural areas to any 


appreciable extent. Tnerefore, this 
element in tho populacion which is of 
non-producers in the villages, where 
there is no rationing today has to depend 
for its supplies on the black market and 
it is already paying very high prices in 
the black market. 


Any rise in the prices of foodgrains 
as n result of decontrol, I imagine, will 
not be more than what is prevalent in 
the black market. It will not affect the 
non-produccr who is not under rationing 
today. The number’ of such _non- 
producere who depend for their food on 
purchases made by them is not inconsider- 
able. It is difficult for me to give figures, 
but I can say this that their number is 
not small. In these circumstances the 
risk of rise in prices affects only a part 
of the population; it does not affect the 
other parts. The risk is there. But if 
we did not take the decision that we 
have taken we would have to face the 
other risk, that 18 of a complete break- 
down in course of time. I do not say 
that a breakdown was coming today. 
But I have no doubt that with the 
difficulty of rocurement, with the 
rising prices of imported foodgrains, 
with the difficulty of exchange and 
generally the administrative difficulties 
which have arisen on account of control 
to which I have made reference, a break- 
down sooner or later was_ inevitable. 


That breakdown would be infinitely more 


disastrous than anything that may 
happen on account of a rise iu prices. 
TheGovernment had, therefore, to take the 
risk and it has decided to take what it 
considers to be the smaller risk. 


I have said that I do not anticipate 
that the prices will go to the heights of 
black market prices. In this I am to a 
certainextent encouraged by what 
has happened with regard to pa of 
oils and oilseeds. In March last year 
oils and oilseeds were decontrolled. This 
was necessary because in large tracts 
of the country edible oil was not avail- 
able at all, and if it was available it waa 
available at very high prices. The 
Government had in these circumstances 
to decide to decontrol oil. The result 
was in @ sense very satisfactory. 


I will give some figures which will show 
how the decontrol of oil has worked. 
In Bengal and Assam particularly, where 
mustard oil is largely used, oil was not 
available at all in many places, and 
wherever it was available the prices 
were very high. The controlled price 
o! mustard oil in Calcutta in March was 
Rs. 57.12 per maund. But it was asclling 
at Rs. 129 per maind. In many places 
it was not available. 


Oil was decontrolled in March and the 
effect was to bring down the prices froin 
Rs. 120 to Rs. 63 which was only Rs, 6 
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Mr. R. T. Pollard, Sir Raghunath Paranjpye, Mr. 


V. Sahsy 


atove the control price. Since then the 
price has fluctuated and as the stock of 
last season’s produce has decreased and 
is now approaching its end the price has 
gone up to Rs. 72 or Ra. 73. It is even 
then very much less than the black 
market price of Rs. [2). 


In the U. P. the control price was 
Re. 45-8-a maund. The market price 
was Rs. 55 5 maund. It rose in Novem- 
ber to Rs. 68. Now, it is worth nothing 
that the effect. of this decontrol hus been. 
The U. P. is a surplus province so far as 
oils and oilseeds aro concerned. The 
effect uf decontrol has been to push up 
the price of oil to some extent in that. 
Province, whereas in the Provinces which 
are deficit the effect has been to ‘ring 
down the market prices. The disparity 
in the price between the producing and 
the consuming Provinces which supszisted 
before decontrol has become very much 
less 


The same thing has happened in the 
case of groundnut oil. In March the 
control price in Bombay was Rs. 37-8-0 

r maund and Rs. 35-2-0 in Madras. 

adras is a surplus Province in regard 
to groundnut oil, while Bombay is a 
deficit Province. The market price was 
Rs. 75 in Bombay and Rs. 39 in Madras 
at the time when decontrol was intro- 
duced. Afterdecontrol the price in 
Bombay went down, in June, from Rs. 
73 to Re. 55, and rose in Madras from 
Rs. 39 to Rs. 55. In November it came 
down to Rs. 61 in Bombay and Rs. 41 
in Madres. So in this case also the result 
has been a levelling down in the case of 
deficit areas and a levelling up in the 
case of surplus areas and diminution in 
the disparity of prices between the two 
areas. I expect something similar will 
happen in the case of foodgrains also. 


Sugar 


Now I cometo sugar. Whena decision 
was taken to decontrol, gradually and in a 
progressive way, foodgrains, it was felt 
that there was no justification for main- 
taining control in the case of sugar 
which after all is not as essential a food- 
stuff as cereals. The control of sugar 
has also created a most curious situation. 
Under rationing everyone is entitled to 
a@ certain obec of sugar like every 
other foodgrain. Many people who are 
not used to taking sugar have under the 
rationing system to take it. Many 
others who used to take more sugar 
formerly have to be content with the 
quantity that is rationed out to them. 
So, while on the one hand people who 
do not need it have to take it, on the 
other people who do need it had not got 
it. Those who do not need it pass on 
the sugar to the black market, and that 
is one of the sources from which black 
markete are fed. 


The price of sugar in the black market 
has been anything between Rs. 55 and 
and Rs. 65 as against Ra. 26-4-0, which 
was the ex-factory controlled price till 
yeaterday. I am _ hoping that as a 
result of thie decontrol the price of sugar 
will not go beyond Rs. 31 where it has 
been, but I am also hoping it will be 
nothing like Rs. 55 or Rs. 65, which has 
been the prevalent black market price 
today. 


There has been also another effect of 
control of sugar. The quantity of sugar 
produced in the country has gone on 
decreasing progressively and the season 
1946-47 has seen the lowest on record 
within recent years. We have had only 
9,05,000 tons produced in India in 
1948-47, or if you add the production 
in Pakistan, 9,25,000, as against more 
than 11 lakh tons which the had 
reached some years previously. The 
reason for this reduction that is suggested 
in that the growers have not been paid 
the price which they ought to get, and 
they have not been able to produce as 
much as they used to produce before. 


Quality of Sugarcane 


The quality of cane also his dete- 
tiorated leading to a fall in the recovery 
of sugar from the sugar-cane from 10.5 
to something about 10 or below 10. It 
is suggested that if the price of sugar- 
cane is raised, the price of sugar will 
naturally rise because sugarcane is the 
biggest element m the production of 
sugar. The cost of labour is also going 
to bo raised. It was something like 
Rs. 22-8-0 before last year. This year 
in the United Provinces and Pihar, the 
minimum is going to be something like 
Rs. 45. The price of sugarcane was 14 
annas a maund before last year. It was 
raised to Rs. 1-4-0 during tho last season. 
This season it is going to be nothing less 
than fis. 2. Now these eclemente are 
bound to raise the price of sugar which 
will be produced in the season which is 
now commencing, and when we think 
of increase in the price of sugar, we 
should not attribute the whole of it to 
decontrol because the greater part of it 
will be due to these causes, and I do not 
know what part of it, but only some 
part of it may be due to decontrol. 


All these considerations have led the 
Government to come to ite decision. 
Within recent months Hon’ble Members 
are aware that Mahatma Gandhi has 
raised his powerful voice against control. 
That is sure to make the continuance of 
control even more difficult than it has 
been in the past. But I am hoping that 
the policy which the Government has 
now decided to adopt will in the same 
measure be benefitted by the same 

owerful voice, and this policy basa a 

tter chance of success new than the 
policy which we are now giving up 
gradually. 


Precautions Against Emergencies 


But we are not taking risks without 
making some arrangement to get out of 
the difficulty ifa really difficult situation 
arises. We have taken three or four 
precautions so that if a really serious 
situation arises, we may be able to 
avert it or at any rate to mitigate the 
effects of it. We have decided to 
continue the organisation which is now 
in existence so that when we have’ _ to 
revert to control again, we may have the 
organisation ready at hand. We have 
decided to build up a stock of grain 
which will be available in cases of emer- 
gency. It has been the recommendation 
of the Foodgrains Policy Committee, as 
also of the [‘amine Enquiry Commission, 
that this reserve should be built up. 
It has not been done up till now, but it 
has been decided to build up this year 


to the extent of 5,00,000 to 1 million 
tons, if possible. 


We have also taken the precaution of 
continuing control on traders by insist- 
ing upon their registration and declara- 
tion of their stocks from time to time 
so that if an emergency arises, the 
Government may in possession of 
information about the stocks and may 
take necessary action to rush stocks from 
places where they exist to places where 
they may be needed. But while we are 
taking all these precautions, we also 
contemplate that in course of time it 
would not be necessary to resort to any 
retrograde step in the direction of 
control again. precautions are 
taken only to meet emergencies _if they 
arise. 


This new policy is undoubtedly a 
break from the policy which has _ been 
in force for some years now. A break 
has to be made at some time or other 
and it is much better that it is done at a 
time when we are still in a position to 
meet an emergency if it arises than 
when we shall be helpless and forced 
to abandon this present policy. In the 
course of these years such success as 
has attended the policy of control has 
been achieved by the co-operation of all. 
Let us not imagine that our policv 
of contro! has been a complete failure. 
Far from it. It has succeeded in a way 
which has’ attracted the attention and 
earned encomiums of foreigners. With 
al) its defects, with all the other diffi- 
culties which I have mentioned, it cannot 
be denicd that it has helped us in the 
past in tiding over crises which might 
well have overwhelmed us. 


Appeal for Co-operation 


If necessary we may come back to 
control in a more rigid form if that ia 
forced upon us, but we must make a 
beginning to break it and that is what 
is proposed to be done in the new policy 
which the Government has adopted. 
We do not want to rush things. We 
want things to take their natural] course 
so that ultimately normal ccrditions 
may be restored. 


When I have said that our policy has 
achieved some success, J must say that 
success has been achieved by the co- 
operation of all concerned— officials of 
Government, Ministries in the Provinces, 
State Governments, the public at large, 
and last but not the least, by the 
Legislature. We have had co-operation 
all round so far, and I hope that in the 
now policy which the Government is 
inaugurating today it will continue to 
get the same kind of co-operation and 
help so that the return to normalcy may 
be quickened, so that the emergency 
measures which have been necessitated 
by exigencies of war may disappcar 
and the people in this country may 
begin to live once again in normal condi- 
tions. 


I therefore donot accept this policy 
in aspirit of defeatisin or of despair; I 
have accepted thie polhcy full of hope, 
and if I get the co-operation, if the 
Government gets the co-operation 
which it has a right to claim and which 
it has received in the past, in the future 
also, I feel confident that it may 
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Audceed. More than that I cannot 
say ; more than that you cannot expect 
@nyone to say. 


I am going to give up the Department 
with which I have been associated, to 
, take up other duties very shortly. It 

would have been much better if my 
successor had had the opportunity of 
taking part in the decisions which have 
been arrived at by the Government. 
But unfortunately we could not wait and 
decisions had ‘to be taken. I have no 
doubt that the country and this House 
will realise that after all it is not a 
decision of anindividual, it: is the decision 
of the Government,—although I cannot 
deny my own share in it which has not 
been small—as I have been in charge of 
the Department. 


If the country, if the Members of this 


House, if all who are interested in this, 
feel that this has tosucceed, this will 
succeed. Iam hoping that the pro- 


ducers will place larger quantities now 
when they get higher prices, when they 
feel that they are not compelled but are 
free to sell as they like. Iam hoping 
that consumers will also put upon them- 
selves some sort of aself-denying ordi- 
nance and will nct, because of de-control, 
make unreasonable and unnecessary 
demands upon the stocks of food. Let 
us not forget that every grain that is 
wasted by a consumer means so much 


taken away from another hungry 
mouth.. 
Choice before Trade 


I have hopes that the trade will also 
play its part. If nothing else, its self- 
interest ought to dictate to itself that 
it is not wise to kill the hen that lays 
the golden eggs. If this experiment 
fails unfortunately, there can be no 
alternative but a more rigid control 
which will eliminate the trade altogether. 
That will be one of the incentives if 
nothing higher counts, which will enable 
the trade to play its part. ButI am not 
counting only upon this; I am hoping 
ard I have reasons to hope that the 
trade will play its part honourably in this. 


I am hoping that the Provincial 
Governments, the State Governments 
end all others concerned will so manage 
their affairs that dependence upon 
foreign imports will grow less and less. 
We are trying to encourage procurement 
by giving a bonue of eight annas_ per 
maund for every maund procured. 
We are giving an additional eight annas 
tu every maund that is exported from a 
surplus area to a deficit area. On the 
on» hand these will encourage procure- 
ment. on the other we are throwing a part 
ofthe burden which the Government of 
India has so far been bearing, of meeting 
the deficit between the imported price and 
the internal price, on the provinces so 
that they may demand less and less of 
the imported stuff. 


The policy has beenintegrated in such 
a way that dependence on foreign im- 
ports may become less, more encourage- 
nent to procurement will be given, and 
in course of time we may come to a 


stage wher normal conditions will prevail. . 


Let me hope that this~ will succeed, 
and I hope the House will support this 
policy with al] its strength and that the 
country will also give its fullest support. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


OF FOOD 


POLICY LEFT TO PROVINCES 


EPLYING to the food debate in 
R the Dominion Parliament on 
December 10,the Hon'ble Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad, the: Food Minister, 
said :— 


Sir, I am not at all surprised with the 
reception which the Government pclicy 
has got in this House. If in the course 
of the reply, I do not refer to every indi- 
vidual member who has participated 
in this debate, it is not for lack of res- 
pect for the views expressed, but be- 
cause I think it would be best to deal 
with the questions that have been raised 
in a comprehensive way rather than by 
taking point by poiatraised by each 
speaker. 


It bas been suggested that control 
should be continued, because control is 
in consonance with modern economic 
thought and to the extent that we have 
already got it, we should not give it up, 
but rather we should extend _it. 
may assure Hon’ble Members that in 
‘coming to the decision to which I have 
come and which has been endorsed by 
the Government, we have not been 
influenced by any such larger issues as 
are involved in that suggestion. 


We have not been thinking of the 
Marxist theory or of any other theory 
in coming to that conclusion, but we 
took facts as they are, the difficulties 
that we have to face and the further 
difficulties which we anticipate, and 
we came to certain conclusions. If 
it were a case of planned economy, as 
has been suggested by another speaker, 


which we were going to disturb, the 
position might be different. But, 
as we all know, these controls are 


a legacy of the war and war conditions. 
They arose, as has been pointed out, 
in a haphazard manuner; they have 
grown equally in the same haphazard 
manner. And if we want to have 
planned economy the first step is to 
scrap this haphazard growth and 
then think of that planned economy. 


Increased Prices 


I should not like planned economy 
to be introduced by the back door in 
this wav. Let the country, let this 
House, let the Governmevt make up 
their minds about planned economy ; let 
them prepsre a Scheme of that planned 
economy and then introduce it. That 
may be something worth having. I 
would therefore not expect Hon'ble 
Members to look upon this decontrol 
as a rejection of the policy ot planned 
economy. It has nothing to do with 
that. That is a different matter, an 
independent matter which has to be 
considered end will be considered when 
the time come? tor it. 


We have been told that decontrol, 
even if it is in a progressive way 
gradually introduced, is bound to lead 
to a spiral of inflation. In the very 
beginning I was careful enough to in- 
form the House that we did apprehend 
that there were risks in the policy 
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which we are adopting. We did appre- 
hend that there might be a rise in 
prices; and having appreciated the 
risks involved we decided that it was 
better to take those risks rather than 
to take the greater risk of a complete 
breakdown which will end in greater 
disaster. Therefore if there is a rise in 
prices we should be prepared for that ; 
only it should not be allowed to go to 
such heights that it may upset our whole 
economy. 


If there is going to be a disturbance 
generally in our economic life we should 
be prepared for that; only it should 
not be allowed to go up to such an 
extent as to make our life difficult in 
this country and to upset our whole 
economy. Therefore the policy which 
the Government have adopted is a policy 
of gradual decontrol. I am thankful 
to Mr. Senthanam who suggested the 
expression ‘planned decontrol’. That 
is exactly what is intended ; we are not 
going to decontrol—come what may— 
tomorrow or the day after; that is not 
the intention. 


Government’s Intention 


What is intended is that we shall 
take each step, watch its effects, see the 
developments ; and if we find that as 
a result of the step that has been taken 
any serious difficulties are taking place, 
we have kept the door open for retracing 
our steps if .it becomes necessary. 
That does not mean that we are not 
going to stick to the policy which we 
have adopted; it only means that if 
thie policy fails, if there are indicaticns 
that it is going to fail andtoend in 
disaster, we shall retrace our meres 
not that the moment we have taken 
the step and we find that there is some- 
thing wrong here and there we shall 
retrace our steps. That is not the idea 
and that cannot be the policy of Govern- 
ment under any circumstances. 


If Government have to take certain 
decisions they have to stick to those 
decisions until circumstances arise which 
make sticking to that decision detri- 
mental to the best interests of the 
country ; and that is what we propose 
to do. I am not at all afraid that the 
prices will go up to such heights as 
are feared by some Hon'ble Member 
of this House. As I said, my own 
appreciation of the situation is this 
that the prices may go up to some 
extent but they can never go to the 
heights which black market prices have 
reached. Wewere told that there are 
various kinds of prices and markets now 
prevalent—-white, grey, black, and 
another which was characterised by an 
Hon’ble friend as_ jetblack. While 
undoubtedly there are gradations I 
think we shall be somewhere near the 
grey ; we shall not get near the black 
market and certainly not near the jet- 
black. I think in this country grey 
is the best colour for all things. 


Sir, I listened with great respect to 
the speech of my Hon'ble friend, 
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Pandit Kunzru, whose devotion to duty, 
whose sacrifices, whose learning and 
whose knowledge we all respect. I 
listened to him with all the respect 
that is due to him, but I found that he 
relied upon the kind of -arguments on 
which allwho have fought against 
decontrol have relied. I should have 
expected from him an analysis and 4 
consideration of the situation as it 
prevails in this country and then to 
arrive at conclusions which will be in 
keeping with those conditions. 


AN HON’BLE MEMBER: His time 
was short. 


DR. RAJENDRA PRASAD: It may 
be that if he had more time he would. 
have probably developed his argument, 
but I am sorry I can go only by the 
arguments that were advanced and I 
cannot wait for the other arguments 
that were not advanced by him. One 
argument that he put forward was that 
other countries like America are either 
maintaining or fe-imposing control 
whereas we ure thinking of removing 
controleven though in a gradual way. 


Need for More Production 


I do not think it is always correct 
to take the analogy of cther countries 
and to apply them in their entirety to 
our own country, because conditions 
differ. If the arguments that have 
been put forward by several Hon'ble 
Members in this H ouse are tobe accepted, 
namely, that decontrol can only be 
possible if there is a surplus, there is 
absolutely no reason why America should 
have control, becauee it has not only 
a surplus for its own needs but it has 
a tremendously big surplus which it 
exports to other countries. If the 
existence of a surplus is all that is re- 
quired for decontrol there is no reason 
why a country with a surplus should 
have any control at all at any time. 
But in spite of that big surplus I under- 
stand America is now reimposing control 
and control is being maintained or conti- 
nued in some other countries which have 
@ surplus. 


It has been said that ours is a deficit 
country. Yes, from the figures avail- 
able it ie a deficit country. But the 
deficit is not very hoavy and, as pointed 
out by an Hon’ble Member, it does not 
exceed 10 per cent; the deficit is pro- 
bably nearer 5 per cent. - 


Now in a country of our dimensions, 
if woe could raise one maund more where 
we aro producing 10 maunds, the 
deficit will be more than wiped out, 
and that I beliove is not an impossible 
task, After all, whether we have control 
or not, the food position in this country 
can improve only if there is more 
production and that is true not only 
of food but of every other thing which 
is in deficit. Therefore naturally the 
attention of the Government must be 
concentrated more on the production 
side than on the distribution side. 


From my own personal  experienco 
of only 15 months in this office, [| can 
any that this control has taken more 
of my time than production. I think 
that is a position with all whoare en- 
waged in this work and who are in- 
terested in it. Controls take an abnor- 


mally long time: they take a _  dis- 
proportionate amount of more attention 
than necessary and the result is that 
control requires more control, and 
more contro! requires still more control, 
and we are landed in what has been 
called a spiral, not ofinflation but of. 
control with the result that we reach a 
position when we cannot think of 
getting md of this contiol. 


Legacy of War 


As I said in the beginning, these 
controls are a legacy of the war. They 
are not norma! things. The deficit 
which the country is now experiencing 
is not a new deficit. Even before the 
war we were importing 14 million tons 
of rice. That deficit was ‘here. Did 
we have control then? Did we not manage 
without controls till before the war ? And 
if war had not come, could anyone have 
imagined that we would have introduced 
controls in this country? Now that 
the war is over, now that the exigencies 
which made these controls necessary 
on account of the war have disappeared, 
isn’t it better to come back in due 
course to the position into which we 
were before the war, that is to say, 
even if there is a deficit, let the deficit 


be met in the normal way in which a ¢ 


deficit has been met in the past, in which 
itis being met ip some other countries, 
or in which it may be met in this 
country—without control.- 


What I have been pleading for is 
this: that the time has come when we 
should think of going back to normalcy 
and not stick to the abnormal conditions 
which have been created by war, artd this 
is @ step in that direction. But as Il 
have snid, because’ we felt that theree 
were risks involved, we thought of 
going slowly and of waiting and watching 
at every step the effect of the action 
taken and then proceeding without 
taking undue risks. That is what we 
propose to,do.. Therefore, if normalcy 
has to be restored, this vicious circle 
has to be broken at some place, and 
we have decided that we should begin 
the breaking at this point, and we are 
going to do it. 


The idea that decontrol will increase 
supplies, and will release larger quantities 
of grain from producers which will be 
brought into the market has been pooh- 
poohed. Personally, I do not think that it 
is a thing to be pooh-poohed. We know 
how panic works. The mere existence of 
control creates panic and that panic 
leads to hoarding: hoarding not in a 
bad sense. I do not mean hoarding by 
profiteera. TIT mean hoarding by people 
cf ordinary prudence, with ordinary 
commonsense, with ordinary intelligence, 
so that they might not have to meet a 
certuin emergency infuture. Because of 
‘the existence of control they fear 
that something might happen when 
they would not be able to get 


LAND RECLAMATION SCHEMES IN U. P. 


ESCRIBED as the largest land re- 
D clamation plan through mechanisa- 
tion in the East— outside 
Soviet Russia—a schcme will be put into 
operation in the Ganga Khadar terrain 
ot the U. P. shortly. On Dec. 17 heavy 
mechanical machinery costing about 
Ks. 10 lakhs turned up the first sods of 
50,000 acres: of culturable waste land, 
till then overgrown with jungie and tall 
grass. Kept as a preserve for the sport 
of pigsticking for two centuries, this land 
will now, underIndia’s national Govern- 
ment, be soon grown with food crops tc 
bridge the gup between food demands and 
available supplies. 


Food Production Campaign 


Explaining this new direction being 
given to the food production campaign, 
‘an official of the Ministry of Agriculture 
stated that Government efforts during 
the last four years to grow more food 
had been greatly handicapped, by ther 
inability to bring cultnrable waste lands 
under cultivation. Till recently the 
exact location of and acrcagesr of these 
areas were not known to the Provincial 
Governments with any degree of accuracy. 
With financial assistance from the Centre, 
West Bengal, Bihar, C. P., Orissa and 
U. P., have carried out surveys of such 
lands, and there is now a better apprecia- 
tion of the location of these areas, and the 
steps necessary to reclaim them. The 
tracts’have long been breeding grounds for 
Malaria parasite, and the first task 
therefore is to undertake malarial control 
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measures before any reclametion work 
can be started. Such measures have 
already commenced in the U.P., where 
250,000 acres are available in the Ganga 
Khadar and Tarai regions. 


The 5-year land reclamation plan of the 
U. P. envisages bringing 160,000 acres 
of land under the plough. For this 
purpose it is necessary to have heavy 
land reclamation - machinery, heavy 
tractors and heavy ploughs. As this 
machinery is very expensive, the Govern- 
ment of India have decid2d to assist 
Provinces by providing the machinery, 
the operating staff and other appliances. 
They will also reclaim these lands for the 
U. P. on the principle of ‘no profit no 
loss’. Without investing any large 
funds the Provincial Government will get 
the land reclaimed within 5 years, accord- 
ing to their own reclamation programme. 
As the time available between the re- 
clamation of land and the actual cultiva- 
tion in the U.P. and Bihar is very short, 
and‘ the time for settling new coloniste 
will be at least a year, the Provinciai Gov- 
ernment has asked the Government of 
India to undertake mechanical cultivation 
until the colonists can be settled. The 
Government of Indiahave agreed to this 
and it is anticipated that the expenditure 
involved will be Ks. 50 lakhs for one 


year. 


Operations on the next land reclama- 
tion scheme which will be in the Tarai 
region, are expected to commence in 
January, 1948. 


1948. 


grain, because if there were grain 
there would be no control. Because 
there is grain, there is control, and 
therefore we must keep back something 
which may be of use in time of need. 


As soon as this panic disappears, as 
soon as people feel confident, more and 
more will come into the free market 
and more and more will be actually 
available, just as it, used to be before 
the war, before controls were intro- 


duced and before coutrols were in force. . 


T anticipate that there will be not 
an inconsiderable amount of grain 
which will come into the market as a 
result of progressive | decontrol, and 
there will thus be a larger quantity 
availuble. But let us Jook .at it from 
another point of view. After all, by 
this method of decontrol, are we going 
to lessen the quantity of grain now avail- 
able in any way? That grain that is 
now available in the country will be 
there. The imports’ wil] be there. 
We are not stopping imports. There- 
fore whether we control or do not, 
the prain that is now available will be 
available even after decontrol. 


PANDIT HIRDAY NATH KUNZRU: 
But will you get foodgrains if you de- 
control now ? 


DR. RAJENDRA PRASAD : We 
used to get them before. 


PANDIT HIRDAY NATH KUNZRU: 
But you’ used to after introducrmng 
rationing. Will you be able to get them 
now after accepting a policy of removing 
control over the distribution of food- 
stuffs ? 


DR. RAJENDRA PRASAD: I have 
no apprehension that we shall not get 
the grain. All that the international 
body is interested in is to see that the 
grains we get are not used for profiteering 
purposes or used by private individuals 
for making undue or _ illegitimate profit 
out of them. 


The position of the country is well 
known. That we are a deficit country 
is well known and we shall continue to 
press our case before international 
organisations. We shall continue to 
import from other countries on the 
understanding and on the condition 
that no profit by private parties or by 
individuals will be allowed to be made 
out of this grain which is imported. 
There is no reason why they should 
withhold the grain which they have 
been giving us up to now. 


Expensive Imports 


Therefore,I do not apprehend that 
we shall lose our imports. After all, 
these imports are very.costly for us. 
I wish we could do without them. We 
should try to do without them, and the 
Government must try to do without 
them as far as possible. Members will 
be shocked if they learn the prices 
that we have to pay simply because 
we import. 


The procurement priee of rice from 
Burma is only £18 per ton, to which 
may be added certain charges to maké 
it£25. That is how it was calculated 
last year. 


Procurement price in Burma £.18 


Handling charges, sewing 

gunnics, etc. .. £.1.25 
Overhead and Joss by deterio- 

ration at 74% .. £.1.5 
Export duty .. .. £.4.25 
Thiscameto .. . £.25 per ton 


To this there is to be addet 33-1-3 
per cent rehabilitation charges, coming 
tou £8-6-6 and the price which we paid 
was £33-6-6 in 194:. 


SHRI BALKRISHNA SHARMA: 
What are these rehabilitation charges ? 


DR. RAJENDRA PRASAD: Burma 
needs money for rehabilitation and 
she war:ts to get that out of her 
experts. 


MR. NAZIRUDDIN AHMED: 
Something like a  donatiur for the 
price ? 


DR. RAJENDRA PRASAD: I 
cannot say a donation but they are 
entitled to sell their goode at whatever 
price they want. 


‘High Import Prices 


In 1948, thia price is going to be 
Rs. 38 per ton. Now you can imagine 
how hard it is on this country to have 
to pay this high price. But Kurma 
alone is not to blame. 


Ihave got the figures for Argentine. 
In 1947, the producer's price of wheat 
was 15 pesos per 100 kilos which came 
to Rs. 5-7 per maund and the = export 
price was 60 pesos, which came to 
Rs. 21-13. If we took corn their own 
procurement price was Rs. 3-10 per 
maund and we have got to pay 35 
pesos which comes to Rs. 11-11 per 
maund. This is what we are paying to 
other countries on account of these 
imports. 


Austraitia has been © very good 
neighbour, I must admit. Australia 


has considered our needs and at the 
present moment we are engaged in very 
delicate negotiations. But’ even with 
regard to Australia we have to say that 
we have to pay very heavy prices. 


For the purpose of maintaining 
control and rationiug all these imports 
become absolutely necessary and if 
the Govornment has to import it has to 
pay the high prices. If things were 
left to return.to normalcy I am not 
without hopes that the position might 
improve. I cannot say that it will. 
improve. 


Bonuses 


Our dependence upon imports must 
be reduced as far as possible and that 
is the policy which we have ad>opted. 
We have decided to  encovrege ‘prc- 
curement within the country by giving 
bonuses for procurement, co that if we 
have to pay anything it gccs fo our own 
people and in any case it decs not add 
to the poverty of the feople but en- 
riches them to some cxicnt. 


It has been complaincd’ that: chis 
policy does not say anything’ about 
increased production. As I said in tho 
beginning, that matter wes still under 
consideration and no decision has yet’ 
been taken. In fact the Comihittev 
itself has not made any recommendaticuns 
on that point but that does not meau 
that no attention .is going tobe paid tc 
that aspect. As a matter of fact with 
less of control, with less attention fe- 
quired for maintaining control, more 
attention is hound to be devoted to the 
production side, and that is what is 
going, I hope, to take most of the time 
und attention and I hope also that the 
funds that are now being wasted on 
imports will also go to increase pfo- 
duction. 


What I have said is only a hope and 
an expectation or as Pandit Kunezru 
would have it, only a pious wish, which 
he thinks is only another name for self- 
deception, if not hypocrisy. It all 


THE WORLD FOOD COUNCIL 


either at Bangkok or Shanghai 


T holding of a Rice Conference 
in February 1948, and the taking- 


over of the functions cf the International © 


Emergency Food Council and the Commo- 
dity Committee under it, were among the 
main decisions taken at the first necting 
of the World Food Council held in Wash- 
ington in November last, at which In«l'a was 
represented by Mr. 8. Y. Kmshnaswarry, 
Joint Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture. 


Long-range Problems 


Tho World Food Council is the executive 
body of the F.A.C. of the United Nations 
of which India is a member. The meeting 
of ths Council dealt with several imp ortant 
questions relating to the immediate pro- 
blems of food and fertiliser allocations, 
as well as the long-rango  prohloms 
conuccted with the dovelopment of  agri- 
culture. For the first time allied subjects 
such as the dstribution Of surplus foods 
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and the means of production like ferti- 
lisera, and plans for increasing production 
iu tho various men.ber nations have been 
bronght under ouo organization- 


Two special committees wore formed: 
one is to deal with immediate problems 
such as overcoming exchange difficulties 
in securing food supphes from surplus 
countnes, maximising the output of ex- 
isting fertiliser factories and cutting 
down consumption of cereals by cattle, 
poultry etc. The second committee of 
which India has been elected a member, 
will deal with schemes of agricultural 
production inthe various countries and the 
steps necessary to implement them by 
securing the necessary technical per- 
sonnel and material. This work of the 
Council, according to the Indian repre- 
sentative, is important and if carried out 
efficiently should justify the exister.ce’ of 


F. A. O. 
® 


cepends on ,how oue Igoks at it. If 
one really feels that it is. all false and 
still expresses a hope it is hypocrisy. 
If, on the. other hand, ane really hopes 
that things will turn out well and 
expresses that hype it. is. not hypocrisy. 
I submit that. it. is, a, genuine and real 
hope. and sometimes hope is fulfilled, 
even though jt appears at first that it 
may. nat. be ‘fulfilled. 


Mahatma Gandhi's: Views 


I did not bring in the name of 
Mahatma Gandhi to support the policy 
of decontrol. I mentioned him.9s 4 
difficulty in the way of maintaining 
tho control. Pandit Kunzru thinks that 
that is the argument in favour of de- 
contral.. To.many peeple that should 
‘he- a conclisive argument. In_ this 
country .we have seen that it las 
proved -a conclusive argumcnt on many 
points. 


1; Can say trom my own experience 
extending over 30 years of my clore 
association with him that my intellect 
and my logic have very often failed to 
reconcile thomselvea to what I call his 
prescience or what Pandit Kunzru will 
call his instinct. But T have found 
that his instinct has proved to be true 
and my intellect and logic have proved 
to.be. false. I am not withcut hopes 
that in this case, at any rate, his in- 
stinct will prove to be true and all our 
iatellect, all our. intellectual gymnastics 
and. logic will prove to be false. 


«It is not necessary to go into the 
detaila of the other points that have been 
saisedl,. I desire to give the assurance 
to this House that. we propose, to hasten 
slowly, to go along with caution and 
nat. to close the door for retracing our 
steps, if we find that we are treading on 
dangerous ground. As to the other 
assurances which have been asked for 
by. some other members I am in a 
pesition to give some of them. I am 
prepared to say that we shall do tho 
best that we can for improving and 
increasing our production. We shall 
try to build up a reserve. I must say 
that we cannot build it up in a day. 
In five or six years of control we have 
not been able to build up any stock at 
all. Now in a year of progressive 
decontrol we are going to try to build 
it up. Hon’ble Members can very well 
understand the difficulty. They can 
realise that what has not been achieved 
during the period of strict control all 
these vears cannot easily bo achieved in 
a period of decoxtrol. Nevertheless 
we are going to do it and I am prepared 
to give this assurance that we shall do 
our best in that time. 


There has been a lot said about deaths 
and things of that sort. Well, in spite 
of what has been happening I am not 
one of those who can revel in deaths, 
and I am sure nobody in the Government 
can think of deaths due to starvation 
with any sense of equanimity. The 
whole policy is not intended or even 
expected to bring about deaths, as some 
Member was pleased to say that it would 
end only in uncontrellcd death. All 
that I say is that if any situation arises 
which threatens to bring about deaths 
due to starvation we shell be prepared 
to reconsider the whole thing and to do 
what is thought best in the = circum- 
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stances. For the purpose, as I have 
said, we propose to keep the organisa- 
tion more or less intact for some time. 
Whatever difficulty arises, it will be more 
in the beginning and gradually things 
will settle down. So it is in the earlier 
part of decontrol that all this difficulty 
will have to be experienced and faced, 
and we are going to face all these diffi- 
culties with the self-conszciousners of 
being prepared to meet them, because 
we propose to have the oryan’saticn 
intact. 


Some other suggestion has been mace 
that in order to help grow more food 
we should institute a number of prices. 
That is a gocd suggesticn and I am 
sure the Government will bear that in 
mind and wili tike steps in that 
direction. Other = suggesticns fur im- 
proving our production wll als: reivially 
be accepted with alacri’y an | pursued. — 


Decontrol of Sugar 


One word more about sugar. There 
has been a lot said about decontrol of 
sugar, that the price of sugar has sud- 
denly shot up from Ks. 21-4-0 to some- 
thing like Rs. 35. The increase in the 
price of sugar is not due to decontrol 
but, as I said, it arises out of conditions 
which now prevail when the ncw season 
is starting and when fresh sugar is being 
manufactured. 


The price of sugarcane is increased; 
the wages of labour are increased; and 
these two between themselvcs make a 
very big difierence—frcm Ks. 1-4-0 
per maund for sugarcane to Rs. 2 and 
from Ks. 22-8-0 of wages to Ks. 45. 
These are big differences and we can 
easily understand that if the price riscs 
to Rs. 36 it is not on account of decontrol 
but on account of these other elements 
which have come into force. 


AN HON’BLE MEMBER What. 


about old sugar ? 


DR. RAJENDRA PRASAD: Theo 
price is that of the new sugar. Can 
you have in the market two prices of 
sugar—one for the old and one for tho 
new sugar? Can we do that and is it 
possible? And how is the purchascr 
going to distinguith between the old 
sugar and the new sugar, and how can 
he insist on the old sugar for Ks. 21-4 
or be prepared to pay Rs. 35 for the 
new sugar? That cannot be done. 
It can only be done by taking away the 
extra price which the old sugar now 
fetches, and that is exactly what hag 
been done. 


All that the Government hus done 
is to freeze all the old stocks at the 
price at which it was selling on the 
day of decontrol. It is now for the 
Government to release this sugar at 
whatever price it kes and it proposes 
to take the bulk of this price to iteelf 
because it is not possible to maintain 
two prices in the market. That is 
what is being done. 


J must pay a tribute to the Premier 
of U. P. who has heen largely responsi- 
ble for bringing this about. I cannot 
also refrain from paying a compliment 
to the millowners who have been coming 
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infor a certain amount of abuse. They 
have come forward with proposals to 
keep down the prices of sugar and an 
arrangement has been made with them, 
that the prices will not be allowed to 
go beyond what they would have been 
if control had continued. I think we 
should be satisfied with that. What 
we were able to enforce by law we are 
now getting out of them by their con- 
sent. I think that is any day better. 
I have no reason to think that we shall 
be let down. But, if that  happene, 


we still have the power because we 
have still got the sugar under our 
control. 

I hope, Sir, I have touched — the 


points which have’ becn raised, and I 
am grateful to the Members for the 
interest which they have evinced in 
this. That there is difference of opinion 
in this House is only a reflection of 
what prevails in the country at large. 
If I am not disclosing a secret. it is 
only e reflection of what we have ir 
ourown Cabinet. So there is no reason 
to fear that anything disastrous — is 
going to come about and we can iv a 
spirit of helpfulness accept the do- 
Caton and go forward. 


ep ce 


GOVERNMENT FREEZES SUGAR 
STOCKS 


The Centro] Government have decidcd, 
says 0 Press Note, issued by the Ministry 
of Food,Government of India, on Dee. 7, 
to take over existing stccks of sugar 
from all sugar factories in the provinces 
of the Indian Dominion at ex-factory 
prices fixed under the provisions of the 
Sugar and Sugar-Products Control Order, 
1947. Every factory is required to submit 
to the Central Government as soon as 
may be, but not later than December 15, 
1947, full details of the stocks of sugar 
held by them or on their behalf on Dec. 
8, 1947, to the Central Government. The 
sugar factorics are.required to hold such 
stocks until arrangements are made for 
their disposal. 


This order shall come into effect not- 
withstanding any order provisionally 
made by the Sugar Controller or any 
Provincial Government in regard to 
stocks of sugar and any contract or 
agreement for the sale of such stocks 
made before the commencement of this 
Order. 


FERTILISERS FROM RUSSIA 


Russia has promised to supply India: 
15,000 tons of ammonium tulphate which 
is in addition tothe allocation made to 
India by International Emergency Food 
vouncil. 


Allocations of ammonium nitrate have 
been made by the Ministry of Agriculture 
to Provinces and States for the use of 
cash and dry crops such as sugarcane, 
and they have been asked to restrict the 
use of sulphate of ammonia to food 
Crops. 


D iring November, 12,850 tens 
chemical fertilisers were 
ludia from abroad. 


of 
received itr 
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FOODGRAINS POLICY COMMITTEE'S 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Government of India have, 


HE 
says a Press Communique, issued | 


by the Ministry of Focd, 
Government of India, on Nov. 80, 
completed their examinaticn of the 
Interim Recommendations of the Focd- 
grains Policy Committce. Thcy havo 
taken decisions which have 
communicated to the Governments of 
Provinces and States. The implemen- 
tation of these decisions is at present 
under the consideraticn of all the Govern- 
ments concerned. Meanwhile, in view 
of the importance of the sulJject, the 
Government have decided to release 
the Interim Recommendations of the 
Foodgrains Policy Committee, which 
are as follows :— 


_). Reduction of Government Commit- 
ments: Recommendations to be made 
to Provincial Governments regarding 
Food Control Policy :— 


(i) Acceptance of _ policy of reduction 
of Government commitments under 
rationing and controlled distribution. 


(ii) The beginning to be made with 
those rationing commitments which 
were accepted in recent years and re- 
duction to be effected in the reverse 
order to the original process of ex- 
tension. 


(i727) The basis of reduction to be 
decided with reference to local con- 
ditions with the definite aim of liqui- 
dating Government commitments as 
early as possible. 


Three members of the Foodgrains 
Policy Committee substitute the follo- 
wing recommendations :— 


(i) No relaxation of any existing 
contro) over fuodgrains during 1948. 


(ii) Relaxation of foodgrain ccntrol 
to begin as soon as_ possible, after supplics 
sufficient for honouring all ccmmitments 
on 12 oz. basis, throughout tho year, 
in all parts of the country ore assured ; 
together with a margin for emergencies. 


(i113) Education of the public on 
Foodgrains Control Policy ; and Resolute 
Enforcement. 


II. Prices of Controlled Foodgratns: 
(1) An increase of procurement prices 
for controlled foodgrains is necessary. 
The amount of increase to be allowed 
in different areas to be settled in accor- 
dance with the principles and procedure 
set out below. 


(2) Provincial Governments to propose 
whether and if so what increase they 
consider to be necessary ; and forward 
their proposals to the Central Govern- 
ment, with a statement of the cir- 
cumstances justifying the increase 
proposed, whether and if so to what 
extent the increased cost is recoverable 
from consumers, and the net cost, if 
any, which is not so recoverable. 
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been | 


(3) The Central Governinent, to 
paeowe the propose! . after satisfying 
its clf.— 


(a) that the increase propored is not 
excessive in the circumstanccs of the 
case; 


(6) that it does not involve urduly 
wide differences in the prccurcment 
prices in force in areas adjoining the 
common boundery cf differcnt units ; and 


(c) that the incrcase dces not excecd 
Rs. 2 per maund in any case. 


(4) Before passing on the cost of 
increasing the procurement price in 
whole or in part to the consumer, both 
the Central Government and the 
Provincial Governmcnt thculd ratisfy 
themselves that this can be done without 
raising the consumer price to an unduly 
high level. 


(5) The Central Government to 
reimburse to the Provincial Government 
one-half of the net cost of the increased 
procurement price which is not recove- 
rable from consumers. 


Food Benus 


Three members of the Ccmmittee 
support these proposals as they stand, 
but prefer a modification on the follow- 
ing lines :— 


Firstly, the ceiling for increase in the 
procurement price to be Rea. 1-8-0 per 
maund of rice, Re. 1-0-0 per maund of 
paddy, and 0-12-0 per maund of any 
other controlled focdgrain. 


Secondly, the cost of such increrse in 
so far as it is not recoverahle’§ frcm 
consumers, to be borne exclusively by the 
Provincial Government concerned. 


Thirdly, the Central Government to 
pay a Food Bonus to every Provincial 
Government, assezsed ag the rate of 
annas 8 per maund of controlled food- 
grain procured, plus another annas 8 
per maund of controlled foodgrain ¢x- 
ported and 


Fourthly, the grant of the Focd Bonus 
to be subject to the condition that it 
should be utilised exclusively on finan- 
cing Provincial Schemcs _ for the 
procurement and distribution at con. 
cessional prices to foodgrain producers. 
of manures, fertilizers and other 
commodities essential for the production 
of foodgrains. 


IIT. Imports from Abroad and Baste 
Plan: The following reccmmendaticns 
to be made to the Central Government 
regarding Import and Basic Plan Policy:— 


(t) A ceiling to be fixed for imports 
from abroad during 1948. 


(17) A decision to be taken and announ- 
ced that the policy of the Central 
Government is to terminate its depend- 
Fa on imports at the earliest possible 

ate. 


(44) Out of thé quantities actually 
imported from al.road, not less than & 
specified quantity ‘to be retained ‘by 
the Central Government aé an ‘Eimer- 
gency Reserve’. 


(tv) The Central Governmc nt to deter- 
mine; in agreement with Governments. 
of surplus Provinces ahd States, a, 
‘Basic Export Quota’ for each. The 
Provincial (or State) Goverr ment ccn: 
cerned to accept responsibility fot 
procuring and makirg availeble : thie 
Basic Export Quota’ during 1948; 
and to endeavour to make available. es 
much grain as possible in the form: of 
‘Supplementary Export Quotas’. 


Ceiling Import Quota 


(») The Central Government to detet- 
mine, after contultation with Govern- 
ments of deficit Provinces and States, 
the ‘ Ceiling Import Quotas’ to be made 
available to each during 1948. Decision 
to be taken and announced ‘that ‘the 
‘Ceiling Import Quota’ will not be 
exceeded during 1948. The Govern- 
ment of the deficit Province or State 
concerned to accept responsibility for 
management of ita food affairs, without 
making larger demands on the Centre 
and to endeavour to reduce its require-’ 
ments from the Centre as much as 
possible. 


Three members of the Committee 
agree with the above proposals. 


The Committee has communicated to 
the Government confidentially its re- 
commendations regarding the ceiling 
for Imports as well as the Reserve. 


IV. Fixation of ‘ Basic Export Quotas 
and ‘Cetling Import Quotas’: Re-. 
commended figures for ‘ Basic Export 
Quotas’ and ‘Ceiling Import Quotas’ 
referred to earlier under Item LIT (tr) 
and (v), to be as follows :— 


Basic Export Figures in thousands , 
[ Quotas} of tona. 
Coorg .. Ss ee 12 
Assam. . a é 50 
‘Central Provinces Sg 150 
Orissa ee 150 
Indian States is ee 120 
482 
Cetling Import 
[Quotas] 

Bihar ee oe © ee 0 
Bengal 7 eee 150 
Madras a Z 150 
‘Bombay ose ols 350 
Central Provinces ; 50 
United Provinces... — 0 
Delhi .. ine Pe 120 
Miscellaneous Areas ane 100 
Defence Services .. bv 80 
Fast Punjab Pe ea 100 
Indian States Si a 400 
1,500 

Three members of the Committee 


do not recommend any particular set. 
of figures at this stage and suggested 
that the figures could be settled on 8 
basis equitable as between different 


ll 


deficit areas only atter discussion Sida = oO sneer 


the representatives of the areas con- 
cerned. 


V. Specification of controlled Focd- 
grains. (1) The following foodgrains 
to continue to be subject to controls, 
viZ.,— | 


(¢) Rice (including paddy). 
(44) Wheat (including atta and flour). 


(444) Milleta (including jowar, bajra, 
and any other mijlet at present pro- 
cured. and distr‘buted in rationed 
areas). 


(tv) Maize. 


(2) Whether or not controls should 
be retained in respect of gram to be 
considered further later. 


(3) All controls to be removed and 
complete free trade established in res- 
pect of all cereals except those men- 
tioned above and all pulses other than 
gram. 


Exception: The control referred to 
later under item VI (2) to apply to these 
grains sud pulses also.. 


Monopoly Purchase 


Three members of the Committee 
recommend that Barley should be in- 
cluded among controlled foodgraie. 


VI. Wature of Controls to te retained 
and removed in respect of controlled 
Foodgrains : 


(1) In order to secure supplies neces- 
sary for meeting Government ccmmit- 
ments, within the Province (reduced in 
the manner recommended already) 
and in order to meet the requirements 
for export fram surplus  Provincee, 
freedom should be given to individual 
Provinces to use the method of com- 
pulsory levy or monopoly eee in 
selected districts, or a combination of 
both; details regarding the assessment 
and collection of the levy as also the 
operation of monopoly purchase, to he 
settled by Provincial Governments with 
reference to these commitments and 
other relevant local conditions. 


Anti-Hoarding Restrictions 


(2) All grain traders, and those grain 
growers who fall within a category to 
be defined (so as to cover holders of 
stocks exceeding 50 maunds of controlled 
foodgrains) to be licensed, and made 
subject to the following conditions :— 


(a) Submission of returns of stocks 
and 


(6) Anti-hoarding reatrictions. 


(3) The control of movements across 
Provincial boundaries to remain. 
Restrictions on the movement of food 
grains within the Province should 
yonerally be removed, excepting in so 
far as they are necessary in the opinion 
of the Provincial Governments con- 
cerned to cnable them to complete 
¢ »eir purchases. 


J2 
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INDIA AND AFGHANI 


Se ee ee a Y 


‘ In order to strengthen the friendly ° 


relations that already exist between them, ; 
the Government of Afghanistan and the : 


} Government of India have dectdcd to’; 


} exchanne Ambassadors, says 


} 
a Press ; 


} Communique issued hy the Ministry of } 


) External Affaire 
? Relations on Dee. 


and Commonwealth 
10, 


et NR NO OO ee a eer eee ners as ieasrset b) 


- (4) Apart from the liability to deliver 
either on a monopoly or a compulsory 
levy basis, at a fixed price, control over 
prices to be removed. 


(5) A sufficiently high privrity cn the 
railways, to be allotted for transport 
of foodgrains, on private account; the 
quantities of which would be increased 
through complete decontro) of certain 
grains and the reduction of Govern- 
ment commitments in respect of con- 
trolled foodgrains. 


Three members of the Committee 
do not agree with these propcsals in 
so far as they involve relaxaticn cf 
existing controls during 1948. In so 
far as they require the institution of new 


systems of control during 1948, the 
members feel that there is insufficient 
time for necessary administrative = pic- 


parations so far as Kharif grains are 
concerned. They do not advise any 


material change in the system of pro- 
curement during the middle of a crop 
year. 


VI. Supplemental Foodstuffs : 


(1) Meat consumption in statutorily 
rationed urban areas. A suggestion 
has been made _ that arrange ments 


should be instituted for ensuring thet 
some part of his cereal ration is sur- 
rendered by a consumer who buys meat, 
in proportion to the quantity of meat 
purchased by him. The purpose undcr- 
lying the suggestion is to secure greater 
equality among consumers, and_ to 
save . cereals. Details regarding the 
nature of the arrangementr to be made, 
their feasibility, and the amount of 
cereals likely to be saved, have not been 
examined by the Committee. The 
suggestion 18 commended to Provinces 
for examination with reference to these 
aspects. 


(2) The question whether such supple- 
mental foods as groundnuts, bananas, 
sweet potatoes, carrots, and turnips, 
can be made available at reasonable 
prices, in such a manner as to bring 
about a reduction of cereal off{takes, to 
be also suggested for examination. 


The detailed report of the Committee 
has not yet been received hy the 
Government. 


DISPOSAL OF INDIA OFFICE 
“ CONTENTS ” 


STATEMET on the dispcsal of 
A the India Offico building and its 
“‘contents”’, was mede by the 
Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nchru, Prime 
Minister, in reply to a questicnin the 
Dominion Legislature cn Dee. 12. 


The Prime Minister said: The Gov- 
ernment of Indja are informed that the 
United Kindgo Government would 
wish to discuss with them the whole 
question of the disposal of the India Office 
building and its ‘“‘contents”’, and that 
with that view the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment are setting up a fact finding com- 
mittee to start work on tke essential 
preliminary of surveying the ‘‘contents”’ 
of the India Office. The 


statement of ‘‘contents’’, sources from 


whieh they came, the variousclaims made 
various 


to the “‘contents’’ and the 
echemes suggested for their disposal. 


Fact Finding Committee 


The Government of India were invited 
to send a smal! party of representatives 
to London to join this committee. This 
invitation hus been accepted and a 
tentative selection has been made of 
Government’s representatives on the 
committee. According to the latest 
information the committee is likely to 
meet about tho third week of January, 
1948. 


committee’s 
functions are to be the preparation of a 


¥, men’, 


Tho committoe is only of a fact finding 
nature and will not have anything to 
do with questions of policy. The idea 
is that after the committee’s work is 
finished any qucstions which may arise 
for decision shcuuld be discussed at minis- 
terial level, and only at that stage the 
question of a policy decision will arise. 


WELFARE OF AGRICULTURAL 
LABOUR 


For the benefit of plantation workers, 
the Government of India intend to 
bring forward a Bill to regulate the 
conditions of work and to provide for 
ther welfare. 


Reveaing thia in the Dominion Parts. 
on Lee. 12, the Ho:’ble Mr. 
Jagjivan Ram, Labour Minister, recalled 
that the Minimum Wagos Bill, now before 
the House, provided for tue fixrn oa of 
minimum wage3 io agricultural occupa. 
tion.-. 


He added that legislative regulation 
in case of agricultural workers other than 
plantation labour in respect of matters 
other than wages was somewhat difficult. 
}ie proposed to hold a random sa nple 
survey of u number of villages to collect 
data for taking definite action. 


He would, however, be happy to con- 
sider sugges.iona suitable for Jegislation 
from the Members af the House. 
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TERMS OF INDO-PAKISTAN. PARTITION SETTLEMENT 


_No Need to Seek Arbitral Tribunal’s 
Aid, Says Sardar Patel 


India and Pakistan on outstanding 
issues relating to partition, includ- 
ing those affecting the Armed Forces,was 
announced by the Hon'ble Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Deputy Prime Minister 
in the Constituent Assembly (Legislative) 
on Dec. 9. : 


CC indie an agreement between 


‘The Deputy Prime Minister said: 


I have to make a short statement in 
connection with the negotiations that 
were going on between the two Dominions 
on the question of division of assete and 
liabilities and other allied questions. I 
am glad to say that there has been 
complete unanimity on these questions. 
[ will now read this short statement: 


A series of high-level discussions has 
been held in Delhi and Lahore during the 
last fortnight between the representa- 
tives of India and Pékistan to settle all 


outstanding issues between the two 
Dominion Governments relat.ng to parti- 


tion, including thuse affecting the Armed 
Forces. These discussions were con- 
ducted in a spirit of friendliness and 
good will. Complete agreement has been 
reached on all these issues. No references 
will now be made to the Arbitral Tribunal 
and those already made will be withdrawn. 


The major issues on which settlement 
has been reached are: 


(1) Division between the two Dominions 
of the cash balances of the undivided 
Government of India as on Aug. 14, 1947. 


(2) The ratio in which the uncovered 
debt of the undivided Government of 
India, being the excess of liabilities over 
assets, should be divided between the two 
Dominions. 

(3) The manner in which Pakistan 
would discharge ite share of the public 
debt to India. 


(4) The division of the _ sterling 
balances between the two Dominions. 


(5) The division of military stores be- 
tween the two Dominions. 


(6) The Ordnance Factories. 


A detailed statement will be made by 
me later in the session on the settlement 
reached on these and other items. 
(See Col. 3) 


Refugee Property 


During the course of these discussions, 
problems relating to the property of 
refugees, bank accounts and safe deposit 
vaults were also considered. Both 
Governments _re-affirmed the principle 
that the ownership of the property, 
both movable and immovable, of 
refugees continues to vest in the 
refugees. Custodians have 
appointed to look after and manage the 
property on behalf of the refugees. 
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Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 


Both Governments appreciate the 
anxiety of the refugees in this matter 
and are engaged in working out schemes 
relating to problems connected with the 
property of refugees, such as the sale of 
property and the transfer of sale proceeds 
and the extent to which exchanges of 
property would be permitted, etc. These 
schemes will be discussed between the two 
Governments firstly at the official level 
in the third week of, December, and as 
os thereafter as possible at Ministerial 
evel. 


A full statement regarding the-policy 
governing the operation of safe deposit 
vaults, arrangements forthe safe transfer 
of such deposits, and the transfer of bank 
accounts between the two Dominions 
will be issued within the next few days. 


This is the genera] statement that I am 
making today. A _ detailed statement 
will be made by me either tomorrow or 
day after as soon as the statement is 
ready. This will give an idea of the 
amount of work that has been done and 
the issues that have been settled between 
the two Governments so far as the 
partition of assets and liabilities and the 
allied questions gre concerned. It leaves 
no question to be decided by _ the 
Arbitral Tribunal. To that extent we 
have done the work very satisfactorily, 


I know there is considerable anxiety iz 


the House and outside about the p 
question which gives us trouble; tha¢ {s 
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the question of Kashmir. That 
question is not before the'Partition Com- 
mittee and it is no part of this reference 
but the manner and the method and 
the time by which these will be executed 
will be decided later. I can ony 
announce this today that we are a 
anxious that if it is possible all issues 
should be settled, including thiat of Kash- 
mir, so far as possible simultane: usly. 
Every effort will be made to that end, if 
it is not successful, we shall act in a 
manner which is to the best interests 
of the Dominicn of India. 


COMPLETE AGREEMENT 


“ Rarely indeed have 
such complexity been settled 
in so reasonable a way bhetween 
two independent and sovereign states. 
Both India and Rakistan may justifiably 
take pride to this achievement”’, said 
the Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
Deputy Prime Minister, in a statement 
on partition, in the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, on Dec. 1%. Complete agree ment. he 
added, had heen reached on all outstan- 
ding issues and it would no longer be 
necessary to seek the assistance of the 
Arbitral Trit-unal so far as the two 
Dominion Governments were con- 
cerned. | 


Sardar Patel said : 


matters of 


‘‘As soon as the principle of partition 
was accepted by the major political 
parties the Interim Government appoint- 
ed a Special Committee of the Cabine* 
to examine the administrative cons- 
quences of partition and to take necessary 
steps for the transfer of power to the two 


Dominions. This Committee was com- 
posed, at the outeet, of H. E. the 
Governor-General, Mr. Liaquat Ali 


Khan, Sardat Abdur Rab Nishtar, Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad and myself. 


Cabmet Committee 


From July 1, this Special Cammittce 
of the Cabinet was replaced by the 
Partition Council, agein with H. E. 
the Governor-General as the Chairman, 
and two representatives, erch of the 
Indian National Congress and the Muslim 
League as the parties which would be 
called upon to form the Dominion Gov- 
ernments after partition. Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad and myscif, with Mr. C. Raj- 
gopalachari as alternante, represented 
the Congress while Mr. Jinnsh and Mr. 
Liaquat Ali Khan, with Sardar Abdur 
Rab Nishtar as alte. .ate, represented 
the Muslim League. 


“The Cabinet Committee —later, the 
Partition Council—worked through a 
Stesying Committee cf two officers—. 
Mr. H.M. Patel and Mr. Mohammad Ali. 
Ja addition, there were appointed 1 
Expert Committees which, among them, 
covered the whole field of administration 
and dealt with important and varied 
subjects, such as division of the Armed 
Forces, of the existing administrative 
organisation, of records of personnel, and 
of assets and liabilities ; problems relating 


to currency and coinage, domicile and 
nationality, trade and economic contiols, 
ventral revenues and budgets and 
accounts. 


it was the function of the Steenng 
Committee to ensure that concrete propo- 
sals were evolved within the given time 
by these Expert Committees, adequately 
dovetailing into each other to form a 
comprehensive whole, and to present 
these proposals to the Partition Council 
for decision, and after obtaining these 
decisions, to take steps wherever neces- 
sary, for implementing them. 


The Partition Council was continued 
after Aug. 15 by an Order isstied by the 
Governor-General under the Indian 
Independence Act, 1947. Its composition 
was revised, two members being drawn 
from each of the Dominion Cabinets : 
India’s representatives continued to bo 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad and myself, Pakistan 
being resented by such Ministers as 
were able to attend the meetings which 
were held in Delhi. 


z. Expert Committee commenced 
investigations in the third week of June 
and were called upon to submit their 
reports within a month. Over a con- 
siderable area the Committees were able 
to make agreed recommendations, while 
the steering Committee, which considered 
the reports in the first instance, was 
succesaful in reaching agreement on the 
bulk of the unsettled points. The field 
of differences was further reduced by the 
Partition Council, leaving over on Aug. 
15, only a few important matters to be 
settled by the Arbitral Tribunal. The 
Partition Council had not altogether 
per up hopes of an agreed solution being 
ound by discussion, and its confidence 
in this respect has been fully justified. 


%. It will give the House some idea 
of the work of these Expert Committees 
if I review very briefly—indeed, it must, 
I fear, be a rather sketchy review —the 
more important of the numerous pro- 
blems for which the Partition Council 
had to find solutions. 


Civil Machinery 


4. Perlaps the first important pro- 
blem set to us was to reconstitute the 
personnel of the Civil machinery of the 
undivided Government of India _ into 
two cadres to serve the two Dominion 
Governments. For this purpose it was 
decided to give every Government servant 
an opportunity to select the Government 
he wished to serve and also to say 
whether he wished to have an opportunity 
to reconsider his choice within a period 
of six months from the day of transfer 
of power. Separate cadres were then 
drawn up on the basis of replies received 
but actual transfers had necessarily to 
be arranged over a period of time. 


To enable the new Government to 
function effectively, provision war 
made on an agreed basis for the supply 
to Pakistan, of office equipment, furni- 
ture, stationery etc., belonging to the 
old Government of India. It was also 
decided to make over to the new Gov- 
ernment records and documents of ex- 
clusive concern to them and to duplicate 
those of common interest. 


5. It was no easy task to list and 
divide the assets of the then Central 
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Government, but when the problem was 
examined in detail by the departmental 
Sub-Committees of the Expert Committee 
on Assets and Liabilities there was 
found a wide measure of agreement 
regarding the allocation of the fixed 
assets on a territorial basis. The division 
of the railways, telegraph lines, the post 
offices, the mints, etc., was decided in 
this manner. Movable stores allocated 
varied with the type of stores. Thus, the 
railway roliing stock was divided on the 
basis of mileage-cum-traffic, while other 
stores, including the postal and telegraph 
stores, were divided on the basis, broadly 
of maintenance requirements. 


Fixed Assets 


Before Aug. 15, 1947, agreed decisions 
had been reached on the division of all 
fixed assets other than Ordnance factories 
and of all movable stores except Army 
stores and stocks of leaselend silver. 
No agreement could also be reached 
on the basis for the division of the cash 
balances of the old Central Government 
and the sterling assets of the Reserve Bank. 
of India. Nor was agreement reached as 
to the share of each Dominion of the 
old Central Government liabilities, 
though, as regards the initial responsi- 
bility for the liabilities of the old Central 
Government, it was agreed that India 
should assume it, subject to Pakistan 
contributing its share, fixed either by 
agreement between the two Dominions 
or if agreement were not pcesble, as 
determined by the Arbitral Tribunal. 


6. In regard to the Central revenues 
accruing in the two territories after 
Aug. 14, 1947, it was decided Ly the 
Partition Council on the report of the 
Committee on Central revenues tliat 
each Dominion would retain the amounts 
coliected in its territory. India agreed, 
however, to discuss at a later date, if 
Pakistan so desired. its proposal for 
pooling and sharing the revenues collected 
up to Mar. 31, 1948. Arrangements were 
alse agreed upon for the avoidance of 
double taxation of income. 


7. As regards contracts, certain 
principles for the allocation of contracts 
to one or the other Dominion, or for 
sharing the rights and liabilities arising 
from them, or for terminating them were 
evolved, and the contracts of the old 
Government’ are being dealt with in 
accordance with these principles. 


Currency and Coinage 


8. Complete agreement was reached 
in the Partition Council over the issues 
considered in the Committee on Currency 
and Coinage except the allocation of the 
Sterling assets held by the Reserve 
Bank. As Pakistan naturally wished 
to have its own coinage and currency 
as soon as possible, India readily agreed 
to assist, in every rensonable way, and 
with that end in view, undertook to make 
available, for a period of time, a portion 
of the capacity of the Nasik Security 
Printing Press and of the Mints at Calcutta 
and Bombay. Since, however, it would 
take some time to have the new coins 
and overprinted notes ready, it was 
decided that the existing India currency 
and coinage should remain common to 
both Dominions up to Mar. 31, 1948 
and that the Reserve Bank of Indie 


should be tne common Currency Aua- 
thority and the Central Bank for the two 
{‘ominions. 


It was realised however, that it would 
take some time before the Pakistan 
overprinted notes could be issued in 
sufficient numbers to replace adequately 
the India notes already in circulation. 
It was agreed, therefore, that the period 
from the April 1, 1948, toSep. 3%, 1948 
would be treated as a transitional period 
and during that period India and Pakistan 
notes and coins would circulate freely 
in Pakistan, the India notes and coins 
being gradually withdrawn. 


The Reserve Bank of India would, of 
course, continue during the transitional 
period as the. common Currency Autho- 
rity. On Oct. 1, 1948, Pakistan would 
take over the management of its own 
currency and the currency reserve held 
by the Reserve Bank will be allocated 
between the two Dominions under the 
provisions of the Pakistan (Monetary 
System and Reserve Bank) Order, 194%. 


Trade Controls 


9% When questions relating to trade 
end economic controls were examined, 
it was found that the long-term policies 
to be pursued by the two Dominions 
could only be discussed after the new 
governments had had time to examine 
their respective problems. Meanwhile, 
it was ayreed that until Mar. 3], 1948, 
the stotus guo should be muintained as far 
as possible and modifications in and 
removal of controls sbould not be 
effected except by consultaticn between 
the two Pominions. 11 waa decided thet 
during the interim pencd. tc1minatiz.g 
on Feb. 29, 1948. 


(a) no customs barriers should be 
raised between the two Dominione; 


(b) existing import and export policics 
should be continued ; 


(c) existing customs teriffs, excise 
duties and cesses should be lef 
unchanged ; 


(d) no restrictions should be imposed 
on freemovement of goods and 
remittances including capital 
equipment and capital; 


(e) no transit duties or taxes should 
be levied on goods passing. from 
one territory to another and the 
existing tra’e channels or pattern 
of asaad should not be interfered 
with. 


Nationality and’ Domicile 


It should be added however that Pakis- 
tan reserved the right to revise her 
attitude in regard to these’ matters 
in view of the fact that her proposal 
that the Customs Revenue should be 
pooled and shared during the interim 
period had not been accepted. 


The House will be interested to know 
that tlhe two Dominions have agreed 
to initiate discussions with a view to 
formulating an agreed policy in regard 
to the trade and economic relations of 
the two Dominions. 


10. When the jurists examined the 
question of nationelity and domicile, 
they came to the conclusion that as 
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ndia and Pakistan would both be 
members of the British Commonwealth 
their citizens would continue to be 
regarded as British subjects. No immedi- 
ate change was, therefore, called for as 
@ result of partition; the two Dominion 
Governments could be left to formulate 
their respective nationality laws at their 
convenience. The Partition Council 
further decided that passport rules should 
be amended so0 that there should be 
ho restrictions on the movement of 
Persons from one Dominion to another. 
It is of course open to either to intro- 
duce such restrictions later. 


Il. The arrangements agreed to in 
regard to Foreign Alfeira were embodied 
in the Indian Independence (Interna- 
tional Arrangements} Order, 1947. 
‘according to this Order, the membership 
of all international organisations, together 
with the rights and obligations attaching 
to such membership, devolves upon 
India, it being left to Pakistan to apply 
for membership of such 
organisations as it desires to join. Rights 
snd obligations under the international 
agreemonts to which pre-partition India 
was a party devolve upon both Dominions 
vod can, if necessary, be apportioned 
between them, such rights and obligations 
as have exclusive torritorial application 
devolving exclusively upon the Govern- 
ment of the territory to which they 
relate. 


Armed Forces 


12. As for the Armed Forces, it was 
agreed that the personnel would be 
divided on a territorial basis with the 
exception that Muslims from India and 
non-Muslims from Pakistan would have 
the option to choose the Dominion which 
they wished to serve. The division of 
regimental centres, installations, equip- 
ment, stores, etc., raised innumerable 
complex problems, mainly of an admin- 
istrative nature which were dealt with 
by the Armed Forces Re-constitution 
Committee, acting under the instructions 
of the Partition Council. 


By Aug. (5, sufficient progress had 
been made to enable the two new govern- 
ments to assume the operational 
control over the Army, the Navy and the 
Air Force. A good deal of work of the 
reconstitutfon of fozces, however, remained 
and for this purpose a Joint Defence 
Council was established, consisting of 
the Governor-Genoral of India as the 
independ>nt chairman and the Defence 
Ministers of India and Pakistan as 
members. A’ Saprema Commander 
Was appointed to act as the ex scutivo 
suthority of the Couneil. 


Agreed Decisions 


“3. By Nov. 30, 1947, when the 
organisation under the Supreme Com- 
tnaadsr was abolished, virtually all the 
work of the reconstitution, except that 
of actually dividing and moving the 
atorese had heen completed. The Joint 
Defence Council has been reconstituted, 
with slightly modified functions, and is 
working through an executive committee, 
consisting of the Defenco Secretaries of 
two Dominions and at least one Service 
Chief from each Dominion. The House 
will be gratified to learn that the Joint 
Defence Council, which dealt with 
bundreds of complicated military pro- 
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international : 


blems, wus able to reach agreed decizions 
on all except two issues which, st one 
time, it was agreed to refer to the Tri- 
bunal, r-z., the division of ordnance 
factories and the division of Army 
stores. ° 


14. A renewed attempt was made in 


the last fortnight to settle all the 
Qqutstanding issues. As I informed the 
House on the 9th instant, complete 


agreement has been reached on all of 
them and it will not longer be necessary 
to seek the assistance of the Arbitral 
Tribunal so far as the two Dominion 
Governments sre concerned. 


Agreements Reached 


18. I shall now state briefiv the 
details of the agreement reached on the 
more important of these matters: 


(a) The undivided, Government of 
India’s cash balances, as on the date 
of partition, are estimated at a little 
under Rs. 400 crores, inclusive of the 
securities held in the Cash Balance 
Investment Account. Of these, Pakistan's 
Share has, by agreement, been 
fixed at Rs. 75 crores. To this amount 
will be debited the Rs. 20 crores, already 
made available to the Government of 
Pakistan, on Aug. 15, 1947 and the 
e6xpenditureincurred on tliat Government’s 
account to date. 


¢b) Unger paragraph 4(3) of part IV 
of the Pakistan (Monetary System and 


Reserve Bank) Order, 1947, Pakistan’: 
share of sterling assests will be ratio of 
the note circulation after adjusting any 
expansion against JF kistan securitier 
in that Dominion. 11 has now been 
agreed that India should sell to Pakistan. 
for Indian rupees, additional blocked 
sterling up to an agreed limit as and 
when demand is made until Dec. 31, 
1967. The formula for working out this 
agreed limit will be found in the paper 
which I am placing on the table of the 
House. (Arrangement regarding Ster. 
ing assets is given at the end.) 


(c) «s I mentioned a little earlier, 
the Governu:ent of India have assumed 
initia] responsibility for all the liabilities 
of the old Government, subject to an 
equitable contribution by the Pakistan 
Government. It was agreed ti at 
Pal ista:’s share wculd be made up of 
the value of assets, physical and financial 
whicp lie in Pakistan or are taken over 
by the Pakistan Government plus the 
share allocated to Pakistan of the un- 
covered debt, namely, the excess of 
liabilities over assete of the undivided 
Government, I¢sa the liabilities assumed 
directly by the Pakistan Government. 
Pakistan’s share of the uncovered debt 
has now, by agreement, been fixed at 
17} per cent. 


(d) For the valuation of the asseta 
taken over by the two JSominions it has 
been agreed that book values should 
be adopted in all cases; in the case of 
the strategic railways, however, the book 


RESTRICTIONS ON BULK TRANSFER OF 
COMMODITIES FROM KARACHI 


ESTRICTIONS placed on the 
removal of certain ifems of 
merchandise from Karachi are 


& matter now under discussion between 
the Governments of India and Pakistan. 
This was revealed by the Hon'ble Mr. 
N. V. Gadgilin reply to a question in 
the Constituent Assembly (Legi«lative) 
on Dee. 5. 


The Minister said that the Government 
of Pakistan had officially informed the 
Government of India that the Sind Gov- 
ernment had armed themselves with 
powers under the Sind Essential Commo- 
dities (Control) ‘Second Amendment) 
Ordinance 1947. to prevent bulk transfers 
of certain commodities to places which 
had never before been supplied by or 
through Karachi. This was done, the 
Government of India had been informed, 
in order to meet grave threats to the 
economic life of Pakistan by the organised 
ramoval, in violation of normal trade 
channels and practice, of essential goods 
such as hardware, paints, varnishes, non- 
ferrous metals, medical stores, cloth, 
white cement, paper and other articles 
of stationery. 


The Minister added that the Pakistan 
Government had, however, stated that 
normal exports would be permitted on 
the production of satisfactory evidence 
that the goods had been imported for 
consumption in the Indian Dominion, 
but that removals clearly intended to 
deprive Pakistan markets of supplies 
would be prohibited. 


In answer to another part of the qucs- 
tion Mr. Gadzgil said that if the restrictions, 
as stated by the Government of Pakistan, 
applied to the bulk transfer of merchandire 
from Karachi in violation of normal 
trade channels or practice, they would 
not affect the genera] agreement regarding 
freedom of trade between the two 
Dominions, “ since the underlying object 
of that agreement was to leave undis- 
turbed the pattern of trade as it existed 
before August 15, 1947". He added. 
“Tf, however, the restrictions are, as 
alleged by several complaints enforced 
in @ manner that would prevent the 
transhipment of geods which were im- 
ported through Karachi for marketa in 
India, they would involve an infringe- 
ment of the agreement referred to”’. 


Replying to another question. Mr. 
Gadgil declared that the High Commis- 
stoner for India in Karachi had been 
instructed to make strong representations 
to the Pakistan Government, in con- 
sultation with the shipping agente con- 
cerned, regarding the detention at 
Karachi of an Indian ship with her cargo. 
He explained that there were difficulties 
in the case as SS. Jalaratna had almost 
completed loading operaticns when the 
‘Sind Essential Supphes Ordinance was 
issued. 


“Tt is considered unlikely that cimilar 
difficulties will) arise in future,"’ the 
Minister concluded. 
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value by agreement is being written down 
arbitrarily by about 50 per cent. 


(e) With regard to the payment of 
debt by Pakistan to India, it has been 
agreed that the total amount will be 
paid in Indian rupees in 50 annual 
equated instalments for principal and 
interest combined. The instalments 
will be payable on Aug. 15, each year 
but no instalments will be payable for 
the first four years from the date of 
partition. The rate of interest adopted 
will be the same as the average yield 
over a period of two years preceding 
the date of partition of the rupee and 
sterling securities of the Government of 
India, with an unexpired currency of 
15 years or over rounded to the nearest 
one-eighth of ane per cent. 


Pensions 


(f) Each Dominion will continue to 
disburse the pensions now in payment 
in its territory, India continuing to pay 
the overseas pensions. Tho valve of all 
pensions, hoth part-earned pensions and 
pensions in issue, will be capitahsed and 
the liability shared in the ratio agreed 
upon for sharing the uncovered debt. 
To the extent that the capitalised value 
of the pensions disbursed by a Don inion 
is more or lees than its share thus deter- 
mined, an appropriate adjustment will 
be made in ve financial settlement. 


(zg) It has been decided that Pakistan's 
ehare of the military stores will be a third 
of the stocks held in India and Pakistan 
on the date of partition ora third of the 
maintenance and reserve requirements 
of the two Dominions calculated on an 
agreed basis, whichever is less. The 
balance, if any, will fall to India’s share. 


(h) As for Ordnance 
physical division will take place, the 
Indian Dominion taking full liability 
for their book value, India has agreed 
te make available to Pakistan a sum of 
Rs. 6 crores to be drawn as and when 
required by way of assistance towards 
the setting up of Ordnance factories and 
«a few other essential Institutions like a 
Security Printing Press. This amount 
will be added to Pakistan’s debt to 
India. 


16. Rarely indeed have matters of 
such complexity heen settled in so reason- 
sable a way between two independent 
and sovereign States. Both India and 
Pakistan may justifiably take pride in 
this achievement. 


factories, no 


17. Sir, I have now givon the House 
a complete picture of the machinery that 
was set up to devise plans of partition 
and of the negotiations which have been 
carried on to settle outstanding issues 
ending in the final settlement of all 
complicated issues amicably. I am sure, 
the House will appreciate that the Parti- 
tion Council and other Committees, and 
organisation, set up to devise theee plans 
and secure their implementation, have 
accomplished a great dcal within a 
comparatively short time. 


The House would perhaps. appreciate 
it better if I reminded it that on the 
only previous occasion when asort of 
partition took place in India, vész., the 
separation of Burma. two whole-time 
special officera with staff were appointed 
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in the latter part of 1939 and took eight 
months to complete their preliminary 
report. The Reforms Office then ccn- 
tinued the work for four years when, 
in 1934, for adjudication of certain 
unresolved points, the Amery Tribunal 
was appointed "in December 1934 
and took another nine months to produce 
its award. In short, that comparatively 
smal) undertaking tcok five vears te 
complete at considerable cost. 


A Miracle : 


The present’ partition plans were, 
however, completed within a short period 
of six months, at little additional cost 
to the exchequer. This was made 
possible by the devotion to duty of 
our representative on the Steering 
Committee and all officers and men who 
were engaged in the task and spared 
no pains to secure quick and satisfactory 
results. I am sure when the history of 
the stress and strain. through which we 
have passer, comer to be written the 
partition will be recorded as a miracle 
of concentrated effort’ and consummate 
ability. 


la this connection, I would particularly 


mindedr 
Mountbatten, to whom we al] owe so 
much for the quickening of the pece. 


18. One word more and FT shal) have 
done. I bope the new State of Pakistan 
and their Government will regard this 
settlement as a gesture of our friendlinerr 
and goodwill. The successful implemen- 
tation of these conclusions obviously 
depends on the continuation of the spirit 
of accommodation and conciliation on 
both sides. Discerd or estrangement 
on any vital iseue—we have many vital 
issues yet to settle- is hound to place the 
good work which we heve achieved, in 
jeopardy. 


I hope, therefore, that, not only in 
the interests of the successful imple- 
mentation cf these conclusions but also 
in the interests of peace and prosperity 
in both the Dominions, conlialiiy, toler- 
ance and amity will continue to guide 
both of us in the solution of other 
problems which demand urgent and 
speedy disentanglement. 


Sterling Assets 


Arrangement between India and Pakis- 
tan regarding the Sterling arrete of the 
Reserve Bank of India. 


(Vide paragranh 1f(b) of the Staterrent 
of the Peputy Prime Minister.) 


It is agreed that in addition to the 
sterling to which Pakistan would be 
entitled under para 4 (3) of the part IV 
of the Pakistan (Monetary System and 
Reserve Bank) Order, 1947, an amount 
of sterling ca'culated as helow will be 
made available to Pakistan in the w.anner 
stated belcw: 


(a) The total of the sterling assets 
in both the Banking and Issue | -epart- 
ments on Sep. 30, 1948 will be taken 
together. 


(b) Frum this total will be deducted 
the Jump sura paysble to H. M. G. at 
the time of the final settlement of the 
sterling balances on account of the 
capitalisation of pensionary liability, 
for H. M. G.’s military stores and fixed 
assets xs on April 1, 1947, in India, ete. 


(c) Out of the remaining balance a 
sum in sterling which, taken together 
with the gold held in the Issue Depart- 
ment, will be equal to 70 per cent. of the 
total liabilities of that Department as on 
Sept. 3°, 1948, will be allocated in the 
manner prescribed in para 4(3) of Part 
IV of the Pakistan onetary System 
and Reserve Bank) Ordeg, 1947. 


(d) Of the remainder, 17} per cent. 
will be. allocated to Pakistan. 


(ce) The difference between the total 
of what will fall to the share of Pakistan 
under (c) and (d) and what Pakistan 
would obtain under pera 4 (3) of Part IX 
of the Order, is the amount of the addi- 
tional sterling to be m:ade available to 
Pakistan. 


(f) In regard to the amuunt of thir 
additional sterling, Indin egrees to sell 
to Pakistan, from its Account No. II 
or similar Account, sterling for Indian 
rupee on demand being made by Pakistan 
up to Dec. 31, 1967. 


AJR SERVICES BETWEEN 


INDIA AND. PAKISTAN 


Describing the position in respect of 
oir services between India and Pakiston, 
abe Hon'ble Mr. Refi Ahmad Kidwai 

inister for Communications, atatic 
during question tour in the Doaminicn 
Legislature on Dec. 1, that the Government 
of India had agreed to the operation by e 
Pakistan airline of air eervirer on the 
following routes>—(1) Karachi-Delhi; 
(2) Dacca-Delhi; (3) Karachi-Bombey ; 
(4) Chittagong-Calcutta; and (f) Dacces- 
Calcutta. 


In return, the Government of Pakistan 
had agreed to the operation of air services 
on the following routes by Indian Airhnee. 
(1) Jodhpur-K arschi; (2) Bombey-Karachi; 
(3) Ahmoedabsd-Karachi; (4) Bhuj- 
Karach; (3) Delhi-Lahore ; (6) Calcutta- 
Dacca ; and (7) Calcutta-Chittagong. 


The arrangement was provisional sul:- 
ject to the conclusion of a bilateral er 
transport agreement between the two 
Governments on Mecember 381, 1947, 
whichever is earlier. The terme of 4 
long-term bilateral air transport agree- 
ment between India and Pakistan were 
under examination. : 


Mr. Kidwai added that at present 
foreign air services, excepting B.O. A. C. 
did not carry traffic between Karachi and 
Calcutta. The question of B. O. A. C. 
continuing to carry’ traffic between 
Karachi and Calcutta was under examina- 
ation by Government. 
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BR. E. Lord Mountbatten gave @ reception in honour of the Burmese’Prime { Minister's visit at Government House on 


December 4. Picture sbows iL. to R.JU Win, Burmese High 


Premier of Burma, Pandit Nehru, 


CLOSER INDO-BURMESE FRIENDSHIP 
Thakin Nu’s Message to India 


to the people of the Dominion of 

India the greetings and good 
wishes of the people of Burma. Our 
culture is rooted in our religion, the gift 
of which we owe to India, and our two 
ejuntries have hehind them the back- 
ground of long centuries of peaceful and 
harmonious relationship”’’, said the 
Tlon’ble Thakin Nu, Prime Minister of 
Burma, broadcasting a mersage to the 
people of India from the Delhi station 
cf All Iadia Radio on Dec. 4. - 


“<r is my happv privilege to tender 


The Burmese Prime Minister said: 


‘* When British rule spread from India 
to Burma mv country became a province 
of Tndia till we parted politically with 
mutual goodwill in 1937. But the political 
separation did not severe the strong 
cultural and economic links which still 
bind our two countries. 


“For many decades our two countries 
have in our respective ways songht to 
achieve political freedom. We have 
long a:Imired and watched with strong 
interest India’s fight for political emanci- 
pation which has since come toher; our 
own freedom is nenr at hand. 


** At last our two countries are about 
to meet, and are indeed conferring, as 


two sovereign independent states, to 
regulate our future relations by agree- 
ment in the manner best suited to our 
mutual interests. 


“Let me say how greatly the people 
of Burma rejoice that India is now 
master of her own destiny. We heard 
with distress of the temporsry troubles 
which befell her but even as I speak the 
air is clearing. We in Burma heve no 
doubt that your great) Dominion will 
overcome these temporary troubles and 
emerge quickly into peace and ptosperity. 
We rely onIndia to uphold the cause of 
Asia and know from what sbe has already 
done that this reliance is mot in vain. 


A Nation Reborn 


** We shall leave your beautiful capital 
city tomorrow but take away with us 
imperishable memories of a nation 
reborn. We shall also carry with 1s the 
blessingr of Mahatmaji and also happy 
memories of much personal kindness 
from the leadera we have met, from your 
illustrious Governor-General and your 
most distinguished Prime Minister, their 
colleagues in vour Government down to 
those in humbler spherea with whom our 
few days in New Delhi brought us into 
contact. 
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India, Lord Mountbatten, Thakin Ku, 


Commissioner in 
Lady Mountbatten and Dr. Rajendra Prasad 


‘We seek the friendship of India in 
the new era that will be Burma’s in a 
few weeks. We know that we shall 
not be disappointed. We offer our own 
friendship in return. Mav the future bind 
our two countries in closer honds of fr- 
iendship. 

‘““In the next few days that will elapse 
between our farewell to New Delhi and 
our departure from Calcutta, we shall 
be visiting, by the courtesy of your 
Government, some of the places in India 


sacred to all Buddhists, for our Holy 


Land is in your country. 


“Tt was Sakyamuni, the great Indian 
Seer, that showed our country and many 
others besider, the light of Truth. May 
the doctrine of universal Jove and good- 
will, which he taught, insgire and unite 
our two countries in the centuries which 
will follow our rebirth as _ sovereign 
nations ”’. 


A COURTESY VISIT 

Last October, the Prime Minister of 
Rurma, says a Communique _ issued 
by the Ministry of External Affairs 
and Commonwealth Relations on Dec. 
5, invited the Prime Minister of India to 
visit Burma. Owing to pressure of 
business in India, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru was unable to accept Thakin Nu’'s 
invitation. It was hoped however, 
that, on his return journey frcm England 
where he has gone for discussions with 
His Majesty’s Government in the U. K., 
the Prime Minister of Burma would be 
able to, halt in New Delhi for a few days. 
Owing to the urgent need for hia return 
to Burma, this also did not prove practi. 
eable. 


In view of the new political status of 
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Pandit Nehru lalso tion ‘to the Ba Premier. Here ‘left) India’s Prime} Minister Wereets{ Miss Saw Sao, 
Lemakied of Theis” Na, ead Bos. Win. Th. Burmese "High Commissioner Mr. U , in is on left. (Right) Thakin Nu 
with Sardar Patel and Miss Maniben Patel at the Prime Minister's reception 


India and Burma and the need for the 
two Prime Ministers to establish personal 
contacts, anh early meeting between them 
appeared most desirable. The Prime 
Minister of India, therefore, ‘invited the 
Prime Minister of Burma to visit New 
Delhi. Thakirf Nu readily responded to 
this invitation. Accompanied by his 
Foreign Minister, U Tin Tut, and 
U Ba Swe, General Secretary of the 
‘A. F.P.F.L., the Prime Minister of Burma 
arrived in New Delhi on Dec. 1. The 
arty left on Dec. 5, and after halts in 
Senate and Gaya, returned to Burma. 


The Government of India were glad to 
have these distinguished visitors from a 
ndighbouring and friendly country as 
their guests. It is hoped that their 
visit is the precurser of an interchange 
of other visits between members of the 
two Governments and of leaders of 
opinion in the two countries. There is 
a community of interests between India 
and Burma, born of their past association 
and inherent in their geographical con- 
tiguitv. For the promotion of these 
interests on the basis of a united under- 
standing the establishment of personal 
relations between prominent persons in 
hoth these countries is of the utmost 
importance. 


The visit of Thakin Nu and his 
colleagues was primarily a_ visit 
of courtesy. Advantage was, 
however, taken of it for a _ pre- 
liminary and informal exchange of 
views regarding the settlement of certain 
questions outstanding between India and 
Burma. Both sides expressed a cordial 


desire for the speedy and friendly adjust- Bakshi Ghulam Mohemmaed, the Kashmir lesder, Pandit Nehru. Lord Mountbatten 


ment of these questions, and it is hoped ‘ : 
that, in the near future, there will be an end Sardar Baldev Singh at the reception 


exchange of missions for this purpose. 
A further announcement on this subject 
will be made as soon as definite arrange- 
ments have been worked out. 
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INDIA WILL KEEP OUT OF POWER ALIGNMENTS 
Pandit Nehru Elucidates Foreign Policy 


NDIAS deteimination to keep 
| out of group alignments of world 
owers was reaffirmed by the 


Hon'ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime 
Minister and Minister for External 
Affairs, replying to adebate on foreign 
affairs in the Constituent Assembly (Legis- 
lative) on Dec. 4. He added, *‘ Inevitably 
that means that tosome extent we have 
to plough a lonely furrow in the United 
Nationa or in international cunferences 
of this type. Nevertheless that is the 
only honourable and right position for 
us to tuke up and I am quite sure that 
by adopting that position, we shall 
ultimatety gain in national and interna- 
tional prestuge, that is to say, when we 
take u long view of the situation,not a 
short view,of getting immediately a vote 
herd or thera’. 


India, the Prime Minister said amidst 
cheers, was not going to join 
a war if she could help it, but, 
if the choice came, she was going 
to join the side which was to her interest. 
‘lf there is a big war there is no reason 
why we should jump into it. Nevertheless, 
it 18 a little difficult nowadays in world 
wars tuo be neutral ”’ 

Friendly Relations 

After defining foreign policy, he de- 
clared that the Government proposed to 
look alter India’s interests in the context 
of world co-operation and world peace in 
so far as world peace could be preserved. 
‘‘We propose to keep on the closest 
Serms of triendship with other countries, 
unless they themselves create difhculties. 
We shall be friends with America. We 
intend co-operating with the U. 5S. A. 
and we intend co-qperating fully with 
the Soviet Union. 


Pandit Nehru said: ‘the main 
subject in foreign policy today 
is vaguely talkea of in terms of “Do 
you belong tu this group or that 
group’. That is an utter simplification 
of issues ana it is all very weil tor the 
Hon'ble Mauiana (Maulana Hasrat Mo- 
hani) to hold tcrth that liga will go to 
war under this banner or that banner. 
But that, purely, is not the way that a 
responsible House or a responsible country 
views the situation. 


We have proclaimed during this past 
year that we will not attach ourselves to 
any particular group. That has nothing 
to do with neutrality or anything else 
or passivity. If there is a big war, there 
is no particular reason why we should 
jump into it. Nevertheless, it is a little 
difficult nowadays in world wars to be 
neutral. Any person with any knowledge 
of international affairs knows that. 


The point is not what will happen when 
there 1s @ War. Are we going to proclaim 
to the world, taking the advice of Maulana 
Hasrat Mohani, that when war comes, 
we stand by Kussia ? Is that his idea of 
foreign policy or any policy ? That shows 
to me an amazing ignorance of how 
any foreign affairs van be conducted. We 
are not going to join a war if we can 
help it and we are going to join the side 
which is to our interest when the choice 
comes to it. There the matter ends. 


But talking about foreign policies, the 
House must remember that these are not 
just empty struggles that are going cn 
on a chess board. Behind them lie all 
manner of things. Ultimately toreign 
policy is the outcome of econcmic policy 


and till that time, when India has properly 


evolved her economic policy, her foreigu 
policy will be rather vague, rather in- 
choate, and will rather grope about. It 
is well for us to say that we stand for 
peace and freedom but that does not 
convey much to anybody, except a pious 
hope. We do stand for peace and 
treedom. I think there is something to 
be said for it. There is some meaning 
when we say that we stand for the freedom 
of Asian countries and for the elimination 
of imperialistic control over them. 


Undoubtedly it has some substance, 
but a vague statement that we stand for 
peace and freedom. by itself has no 
particular meaning, because’ every 
vountry is prepared to say the same thing, 
whether it means it or not. What 
then do we stand for? Well, yeu have 
to develop, then, this argument in the 
economic field. As it happens today, 
in spite of the fact that we have been 
for sometime in authority as a Gdyern- 
ment I regret that we have not pro- 
duced any constructive economic 
scheme or economic policy thus far. 
Again my excuse is that we have been 
going through such amazing times 
which has taken up all our energy and 
attention that it became difficult to 
do so. Nevertheless we shall have to 
do so and when we do so, that will 
govern our foreign policy more than all 
the speeches in this House. 


We have sought to avoid these foreign 
entanglements of joining one bloc or 
the other. The natural result has been 
that neither of these big blocs looks 
with favour on us. They think that 
we are undependable, because we cannot 
be sent a writ to vote this way or that 
way. 


Our Delegations at U. N. 


Last year when our Delegations went 
to the United Nations it was the first 
time that more or less an independent 
delegation went from India. It was 
looked upon a little askance. They did 
not know what it was going to do. 
When they found that we acted accor- 
ding to our own will, they did not like 
it. We were unpopular last year in the 
United Nations, 1 do not mean indi- 
vidually but in regard to our policy and 
they could not quite find out what we 
were or what we were aiming. at. 
There was a suspicion in the mind of one 
group that really we were allied to the 
other group in secret, though we were 
trying to hide that fact and the other 
group thought that we were allied to the 
first group in secret though ‘ve were 
trying to hide that fact. 


This year there was a slight change 
in this attitude. We did many things 
which the other groupe disliked but 
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the comprehension came to them that 
we were not really allied to any group, 
that we were trying to act according 
to our own lights and according to the 
merits of the dispute as they seemed to 
us. They did not like that, of course, 
because the position today is that there 
is so much passion about it and so much 
fear and suspicion of each othcr between 
these rival great powers and groups that 
anybody who is not with them 18 con 

sidered as against them. 


So, they did not like what we did in 
Inany instances: nevertheless they res- 
pected us much more, because they realicec 
that we had some kind of an independent 
policy, that we were not going tuo be 
dragooned this way or that, that we may 
make a mistake az anyone can, nevei- 
theless we’were going stick tu cur 
own pobcy and,programme, so that 
whila we. possibly irritated some ct our 
friemmm even 4 little mote than lafemyear 
we ‘got on much better with everybody, 
becatse ghey usiderstood that we did 
stand fog something. ‘Lhat is thé baek- 
ground of it. - 


Atertude to Palestine 


Te give the House an instance of how 
we functioned, take this Palestine ater 
which has giver cise and will give rise 
to a great deal os trouble. We took up 
& certain attitade in regard to it which 
was roughly a -Federal State with 
autonomous parts of it. It was opposed 
to both.s&e other attitmdgs, which were 
before gH0 United Nations. One was 
partition which has now been adopted : 
the other was a u state. We 


“suggested a Federal Stata with naturally 


an Arab majority in charge ot the 
Federal State byt with autonomy for 
the other regioné—Jewish regions. 


After a great deal of thought we de- 
cided that this was not only a fair and 
equitable solution of the problem but the 
only solution of the problem. Any 
vther — solution woula mean just 
fight and conflict. Nevertheless our solu- 
tion—which as the House will remember 
was the solution given in the minority 
report of the Palestine Committee—did 
not find favour with most people in the 
United Nations: Some otf the major 
Bowers were out for partition and they 
therefore pressed for 1t and ultimately 
got it. GUthers were so keen on the 
unitary state idea and were so sure of 
at any rate preventing partition or 
preventing & two-thirds majority in 
favour of partition that they did not 
accept our suggestion. 


When during the last few days parti- 
tion somehow suddenly became incvi- 
table and votes veered rouna to that 
owing to the pressure of some of the 
great Powers, then suddenly it was 
realiccd that the Indian soluticn was 
‘probably the best and a last minute 
attempt was made in the last 48 hours 
to bring foiward the Indian solution, 


not by us but by those who wanted e 
unitary state. 


It was then too late. There were 
procedural difficulties and many of the 


persons who might have accepted this 


a 


ly 


solution had already pledged themselves 
for tho partition side. And so ulti- 
mately partition was decided upon by 
a two-thirds majority, with a large 
number abstaining from voting, with 
the result again of trouble and a great 
deal of trouble in the future in the 
Middle East. 


I point this out to the House as an 
instance that in spite of considerable 
difficulty and being told by many of our 
friends on either side that we must 
line up this way or that, we refused to do 
3u and I have no doubt that the position 
we had taken up was the right one and 
I have no doubt, yet, that that would 
have brought about a solution as no 
other decision would. 


That applies to many other- things. 
But inevitably that means that to 
some extent we have to plough a lonely 
furrow in the United Nations or in 
international conferences of this type. 
Nevertheless that is the only honourable 
and right position for us to take up and 
I am quite sure that by adopting that 
position, we shall ultimately gain in 
national and international prestige, that 
is to say, when we take a long view of 
the situation, not a short view of getting 
immediately a vote here or there. 


I have no doubt that fairly soon, 
in the course of two or three years, the 
world will find this attitude justifying 
itself and that India will not only be 
respected by the major protagonists 
in the struggle for power but a large 
number of the smaller nations which 
today are rather helpless would pro- 
bably look towards India more than to 
other countries for a lead ir? such matters. 


Tribute to India’s Delegation 


May I in this connection say that 
during this last session of the United 
Nations General Assembly, many very 
difficult and very controversial issues 
were raised, and our Delegation had to 
face extraordinarily intricate situations. 
I should like to pay a tribute to our 
Delegation, specially to the Leader of 
the Delegation. Hon’ble Members 
often put questions about appointment 
of Ambassadors, members of delegations 
and the like and rightly so, because the 
House would be interested in such im- 
portant appointments. May I say to 
the House that nothing is more difficult 
than to make these appointments, 
because they are not just appointments 
of persons who may be able, but 
appointments of particular persons to 
particular places where they must fit 
in, which is an extraordinarily difficult 
thing. 

In the key places of the world the 
ideal Ambassador must be some kind of 
super-man. It is so difficult now not 
only to’ understand the _ intricacies— 
that is not difficult—but to keep friends 
with everybody and yet to advance 
your cause. After all we have been in 
the past discussing foreign affairs out- 
side, in other assemblies, or incidentally 
here, rather in an academic way, rather 
in a college debating socity way. That 
is, we talk of high policies but we do not 
come to grips with the question as when 
we have to say ‘yes’ or ‘nay’ about a 
question and take the consequences of 
that. 
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If the House will furgive my saying 
so, even in today’s debate many ol the 
speeches were of an academic kind which 
did’ not take into accdunt the vital 
questions which cuncern the world tuday 
which may mean peuce or war. But 
when the House will have to face the 
question by a decision by which it may 
be in war or peace, when one comes 
face to face with realism, then one cannot 
bandy about merely idealistic principles 
when it may ‘mean war and all manner 
of consequences. 


Foreign affairs is utterly realistic to- 
day where a false step, « false phrase 
makes a difference. The first thing 
that an Ambassador of ours has tu know 
is to shut his mouth and give up public 
or even private speaking. It is not a 
habit. which we have developed in our 
past cureers—of being completely 
silent almost. Yet that has ta be deve- 
loped and in private one has to be 
silent lest what one says night injure 
the cause of the nation, might create 
international ill-will and so on and so 
forth. 


It is in this background that I should 
like the House to consider international 
affairs—this realistic 
notion that this is not merely some 
naughty men playing about and quarelling 
with each other, some statesinen in 
America and the U.S.8.R. or the 
Bnitish imperialism lurking in the dis- 
tance behind the curtain und doing 
something. We have talked so much 
about British imperialism that we cannot 
get out of the habit of it, whether it 
is. there or not. 


But it is coming to grips with this 

subject, in ita economic, political and 
various other aspects, trying to - under- 
stand and realise it, that ultimately 
matters. Whatever policy you may lny 
down, the foreign affairs. of any 
country is t» find out what is 
most advantageous to your country. 
We may talk about international good- 
will and mean what we talk. We may 
talk about peace and freedom and ear- 
nestly mean what we say. But in the 
ultimate: analysis, a government func- 
tions for the good of the country it 
governs and no government. dare do 
anything which in the short or long 
run is manifestly to the disadvantage 
of that country. 


Therefore, whether a country is Im- 
perialistic or Socialist or Communist, 
its Foreign Minister thinks primarily 
of the interests of that country. And 
no doubt so. But there is a difference 
of course. Some people may think of 
the interests of their country regardless 
of other consequences or take a short 
distance view. Others may think “No, 
in the long-term policy the interest of 
enother country is a8 important to me 
as that of my own country.” The 
interest of peace is more important, 
because if war comes everyone suffers, 
so that in the long distance view, selt- 
interest may itself demand a policy of 
co-operation with other nations, goodwill 
for other nations, as indeed it does 
demand. 


Every intelligent person can see that 
if you have a narrow national police 
it may enthuse the multitude for the 
moment, just as the communal cry has 


backgrvuund, tho , 


done, but it is bad for the nation ahd 
it is bad internationally, because you 
lose sight of the ultimate good and there- 
by endanger your own good. ‘Thorefore 
we propose to look alter India’s interests 
in the context of world co-operation and 
world peace, in so far as world peace 
can be preserved. 


India’s Policy 


We propose to keep on the closcet 
terms of triendshup with other countries 
unless' they themselves create anfti- 
culties. We shail be = friends with 
America. We intend co-operating with 
the United States of America and we 
intend co-operating lully with the Seviet 
Union. We have had, as the Howse 
knows, a distinguished Nepiesentative 
of the United States here for some time 
past. Within a wech or two we shall 
have a distinguished Kepiceentahive ot! 
the Soviet Umon here, in the Soviet 
Embassy which is being opened in 
New Deihi. 


I should not hke to say much more 
at this stage about toreyn  atiairs 
partly for lack of time, partly because 
it is a little difticult to discuss these 
matters. Some otf the Hon’ble Members 
may perhaps let themselves go about 
what should be done in China, Japan, 
Siam and Peru, but’I tear it is a ittle 
difficult and it will be a little irres-. 
ponsible for me to talk about these 
various matters. Naturally, India is 
interested in Asian countnes even more 
than the rest of the world. We have 
had an Asian Conference, and at this 
moment we have a distinguished visitor, 
the Prime Minister of Burma, here. 


Burmese Premier’s Visit 


May I say in this connection that 
some people are under @ mivapprchenticy 
that we are conducting special negeo- 
tiations with the Burmese Lelcgaticn 
here? That is not quite true. Jt has 
been primarily a vinit of courtesy. At 
the same time, oi course, we have bruad'y 
explored the various quevtiuus, din- 
cussed various Matters of common 
concern, not with the idea of suddenly 
coming to decisions in reguid to these 
intricate matters now but rather to 
lay the foundations of future talks. 


May I also say that the Prime Minister 
ot Burma is interested, as many of us 
have been, in closer association, nut 
only between Burma and India but 
between various other countrics of Asia 
also We have discussed that also, 
not again with a view suddenly’ to 
coming to decisions because theee things 
take a little time to grow. ‘Lhey all 
indicate the new spirit of Asia which 
wants Asian countries to draw closer 
together in defence of themselves and 
in promoting world peace. 


Coming to another part of this cut 
motion in regard to Indians in the 
British Commonwealth, that is an old 
subject and a paintul subject. I entirely 
agree with any criticism that might be 
made that we have not been able to do 
anything substantial in this d.rection. 
Something has been done in Canada 
or elsewhere but nothing substantial 
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has yet been dune. Now, the odd thing 
is that this subject becomes more and 
more difficult to deal with and not 
easier. Indians have gone to_ these 
British Colonies and Dominions in the 
past in various forms, as merchants, 
traders, workers, indentured labourers 
and the rest. 


Looking back on_ this history of 
Indian emigration aborad, and including 
in that the humblest of those who went 
from India, it reads almost like a 
romance how these Indians went abroad. 
Not even citizens of a free country, 
working under all disadvantages, yet 
they made good wherever they went. 
They worked hard for themselves, and 
for the country where they. were in. 
They made good themselves and pro- 
fited the country they had gone to. 


It is a romance and it is something 
which India can be proud of, and may 
I say most of all of those poor inden- 
tured labourers who went out under 
unhappy conditions and who through 
their own labour, gradually worked 
their way up. That is so. It is also 
true that India, being a country that 
in spite of everything, has abounding 
vitality and spreads abroad, it rather 
frightens our neighbour countries, just 
like China which is also a country with 
abounding vitality and an abounding 
population. We spread. We tend to 
overwhelm others both by virtue of 
our numbers, and sometimes by virtue 
of the economic position we might 
develop there. 

A Difficulty 

That naturally frightens others who 
may not have that vitality in them, 
and they want to protect themselves 
against it, and then questions arise of 
vested interests which India has deve- 
loped or Indians have developed there. 
Those questions have arisen, and while 
on the one hand we are obviously in- 
tent on protrcting the interests of 
Indians abroad, on the other hand we 
cannot protect any vested interests 
which injure the cause of the country 
they are .n. There is that difficulty. 
Nevertheless, undoubted!y we shall try 
to do our best to protect all legitimate 
interests. 


Now one word more. I will not take 
more of the time of the House. An 
Hon’ble Member, Mr. Kamath I think, 
referred to the expenditure incurred 
in Embassies. Now first of all, one of 
the minor headaches I have had to suffer 
from is a relatively new tendency in old 
und new newspapers alike to publish 
without check or hindrance the mast 
amazing lies. Tt is impossible to keep 
pace with that. It is undesirable always 
to go about contradicting every little 
thine they say. It just cannot be done, 
and Delhi has been inflicted by some 
new types of papers and journals I have 
come across, which would not raise 
either the stature of Indian Journalism 
or anything else. So many of these 
stories are not true that have appeared. 
I read somewhere I think in Delhi paper 
about the U. P. Government presenting 
Rs. 20,000 and 200 saris to Mrs. Vijaya- 
lakshmi Pandit on her departure to 
Moscow. I read all manner of the 
most malicious and unfounded and false 
statements in these paperr -about Mr. 
Asaf Ali. 
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Now, coming to this question of 
cost, the figure Mr. Kamath mentioned 
of Rs. 5 lakhs, of course has no relation 
to fact. I do not know what the figure 
is. 


Mr. Hani Visonu Kamatu: I did 
not vouch for the truth of it; I said it 
was only a press report. 


Panidt Nehru: I suggest that if Mr. 
Kamath makes any statements, he 
li investigate them before he makes 
them. 


What I should like this House to 
remember is this, that these ambassa- 
dorial appointments have to keep up a 
certain dignity and a certain status. 
Tt is no good our sending an Ambassador 
and not giving him a house to live in, 
not giving him furniture in the house, 
not providing him with the minimum 
wherewithal to meet others properly and 
decently. I doubt if any country, big 
or small, is conducting its ambassadorial 
establishments in such a cheap way as 
we are doing. 


A great deal of criticism has been 
made about our Ambassador in Moscow 
getting furniture from Stockholm. Well, 
how a house has to be furnished in 
Moscow, of course Hon’ble Members 
do not realise. It just is not possible 
to furnish in Moscow. You get an 
empty house. We thought of sending 
things from India, but it was almost a 
physical impossibility unless we spent 
vast sums over aeroplanes carrying 
chairs and tables from here. There is 
another way. Of course it could be 
furnished alternatively with Russian 
furniture. The Russian people, and 
all credit to them for this, ever since 
this war, are so intent on doing what 
they consider to be the fundamental 
things that they refuse to waste their 
time on accessories of life. They have 
to build up their country after the most 
horrible suffering and damage they 
suffered in the war and they are building 
it up in regard to the major undertakings. 
They go about in torn. clothes and 
broken down shoes. 
but they are building dams, reservoirs 
and factories and the rest which thoy 
consider more important. So it is not 
easy to get any of these small accessories 
of life for the moment. 


The only things you can get in Russia 
are antique pieces of Czarist days which 
are frightfully expensive. The result 
is that our Embassy in Moscow has to 
go to Stockholm for its chairs and tables, 
and as these are urgently required— 
office exuipment etc.—our Ambassador 
had to go there. But of course the visit 
to Stockholm was not really, Members 
of the House should realise, to buy 
furniture. When an Ambassador goes 
elsewhere, the Ambassador does other 
work too, and any kind of shepping that 
might be done 1s somewhat extra work. 


1 am grateful to the House for the.r 
kind sentiments and their expressions 
of goodwill to the attempt to follow a 
ceystain rather vague policy in regard to 
foreign affairs. I wish it was a mc-ve 
definite policy. I think it is growing 
more definite, and in this connection 
may I say that at the present moment 
no country, including the Big Powers 
with their long traditiona of Foregn 


It does not matter, . 


Atfairs, has got anything which mighe 
be called a precise and definite foreign 
policy, because the world itself is in a 
fluid condition. Of course if you call 
it a definite policy of one great country 
looking with bitter dislike upon another 
and suspecting it, that may be the 
foundation of policy, but that is not 
Policy, that is just passion and prejudice. 
Otherwise there 1 hardly any very 
definite policy in any country and they 
are trying to fit in their policy there 
day to day to changing circumstances. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE EARNINGS 
AND EXPENDITURE 


As a result of arrangements recently 
agreed upon botweer representatives 
of the Governments of India and Pakistan 
in the course of conversations held in. 
Karachi from Dec. 10 to 12, a system of 
separate accounting for the foreign ex. 
change earnings and expenditure of the 
two Dominions will be established as 
from Jan. 1, 1948, says a Frese Note 
issued by the Ministry of Finance on 
Dec. 14. 


Detailed instructions will be issued 
to the banks with the object of ensuring 
that forvign exchange mav unly be 
bought from or sold to a bank (which is 
an authorised dezler in foreign exchange) 
in the Dominion in which the applicaat 
resides. 


The new arrangements do not involve 
restrictions upon the transfer from one 
Dominion to th other of rupee funde 
owned by resideme of India or Pakistan. 


A five-year plan for the expansion and 
reorganisation of the Geological Survey 
of India, has been outlined in a memo- 
randum, issued by the Director, Geological 
Survey of India. A note, published in 
the second number cf the reviews, the 
activities of the Geological Survey 
of India before and after the war, 
depicts a plan of tho organisation of the 
expanded Geologicalgsurvey of India. It 
formulates its main functions as follows: 


“The main function of the Survey 
should be the development of the country’s 


‘mineral resources, but this can only be 


achieved if it is founded on a_ sound, 
scientific basis. Therefore, in planning 
the future work of the Geological Survey 
of India, a careful balance must be 
maintained betweer. fundamental geolo- 
gical work, based primarily on accurate 
mapping and laboratory research, and 
activities concerned more directly with 
mineral development, such as drilling 
mining and geophysical exploring.” 


The Governor-General has been pleased 
to appoint Mr. Jugal Kishore Naravan. 
at present District and Sessions Judge, 
Monghyr, to be an Additional Judge ot 
the Patna High Court etee the Hon'ble 
Mr. 8.K. Das, I.C.8., appointed as perma- 
nent Judge, saysa Press Communique, 
issued by the Ministry of Home Affaire, 
on Dec.22. 
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INDIA’S FIRST AMBASSADOR TO NEPAL 
Sardar Surjit Singh’ Majithia 


Presents Credentials 


66 RE continued employ ment in the 
T Indian Army of Gurkha trocps, 
whose valour is famed through- 
out the world, is another link tor the 
continuance of our ancient ties ’, said 
Sardar Surjit Singh Majitha, India's 
Ambassador to Nepal, presenting his 
credentials to His Majesty the King ol 
Nepal on December 10. 


Sardar Surjit Singh said: 


Your Majesty, as the first Ambassa- 
dor of free India I have the honour to 
bring to Your Majesty,and through Your 
Majesty to the brave people of Nepal 
the most cordial good wishes and hearty 
greetings from the people of India. We 
wisl. the people ot Nepal continued 
prosperity, happiness and progress in all 
walxs of life. In my capacity as the first 
Ambassador uf my country I will always 
do my best to strengthen and cement 


the fraternal relations which through 
cultural associations reinforced . by 
geographical contiguity has subsisted 
between our two countries from time 
immemorial and further sanctified by 
the sacred ceremony of Raksha Bandhan 
by our great Maharani Jindan, the wife 
of the late Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the 
lion of the Punjab. 


The ready and willing agreement of 
Your Majesty’s Government for the 
continued employment in the Indian 
Aimy of Gurkha troops whoee valour is 
famed throughout the world is another 
link for the continuance of our ancient 
ties. We hcpe that Nepal ard India 
who have got so much in ccmmon will 
together continue to work for the peace 
and contentment for our own people 
and lead the way for a confederation of 
all the Asiatic nations. 


M. sniel Levi (second from right) French Ambassador to Indie, arrived 


He was received at the PsJem aerodrome 


acting Joint Secretar 


Mr. H. Daye). (centre) 


y, Fxternel Affeirs Ministry, snd Mr. 


Your Majesty, I would like to take 
this opportunity of expressing the grati- 
tude and thanks of the people of India 
and of the Punjab, in particular, for the 
very good work done by the _ gallant 
Gurkha soldicis in conducting in an able 
manner the evacuation of our Indian 
sufferers from the Western Punjab. 


The primary need of the suffering 
humanity of today is perpetual peace and 
Asmar Shantt which can only be achieved 
by following the cardinal principle of the 
teachings of the greatest man of today, 
Mahatma Gandhi, ¢.e., truth and absolute 
truth. The right path to this eublime 
and noble gcai of life is reached if the 
tenet preached by that great soldicr 
saint-cum-prophet Skri Guiu Gobind 
Singhji Maharej as summed up in the 
words bhas kahocn ko det neh neh bhas 
manat an is strictly followed and prue- 
tlised. 


It is our wish, an it willbe our unfailing 
endeavcur, to strive with ycu erd with 
other friendly naticrs to the end that the 
power -of vur respective statee shall be 
dedicated to the service of  freedcm, 
Jusitce and peece. 


in New Delhi on December 8. 
then French Cherge d’ Affaires (extreme left), 
A. Nenon (extreme 


right Joint Secretary, Fxternal Affairs Ministry. With the Freoch Ambassador came Mr. S. R. Rane 
‘second from left) 
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MALAVIYA BRIDGE OPENED AT KASHI 
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Pandit G. B. Pant, Premier of U. P.. opening the Maleviya bridge at Kashi 


Modern Transport Demands 


sations have been built on trans- 

port. In our country at present we 
have reached the stage where the main- 
tenance of our standards of living, and, 
therefore of all that is best in onr civiliza- 
tion, depends more than ever on the 
transport that we can mobilise”, said Mr. 
V. Nilakantan, General Manager, East 
Indian Railway, in his address of wel- 
come to the gnests at the opening 
of the Malaviva Bridge at Kashi by 
Pandit Govind Rallabh Pant. Premier 
of the United Provinces. 


6 ‘T: is a truism to say that great civili- 


Mr. Nilakantan said: 


‘** We are assembled hero for the opening 
of the Bridge across the Ganga which vou 
see in front of you. It is a new bridge 
which has taken tho place of an older 
one which existed on the same site. 


“The first bridge at this place wasn 
built in 1885 by the old 0. & R. Adminis- 
tration and was designed to take a single 
line of railway, as well as a concurrent 
roadway. [nconvenience both to rail 
and road traffic was inherant in such an 
arrangement. Jn the beginning, there- 
fore, the roadway was used only during 
the monsoon months when the pontoon 
bridge over which road traffic normally 
crossed the river had to be put out of 
use. 


“The increasing development of the 
country and the growth of traffic in the 
early decades of this century impoeed 
an ever increasing strain on the capacity 
of the bridge. The position was soon 
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reached when the bridge became a 
serious restricting influence. Rai) traffic 
increased from sbout 10 or 12 trains per 
day in 1885 to about 30 trains per day 
in 1925. At present it is 50 trains per 
day. No statistics of road traffic are 
available but the growth th-reof wi 
not Jess than that of rail traffic. Serious 
consideration had there:ore toa be given 
in the twenties to building a_ bigger 
bridge, with a permanent independent. 
roadway designed to take all the traffic 
that was then offering. as well as what 
could be anticipated as the 
future traffic. An examination of the 
steel work of the old bridge also bronght 
out the fact that tho condition of tha 
bridge had deteriorated to such an extent 
that the building of a new bridge was 
inevitable and even urgent. 


Combined Road and Rail Bridge 


“The accumulation of evidence about 
the inadequacy of the bridge led finally 
in 1925 to a decision that. a new bridge 
should be huilt. Investigations were 
then set on foot for determining the 
tvpe of bridge that should be constructed. 
Severn) schemes were considered and 
examined in detail including one under 
which the then existing bridge was to he 
retained for road traffic and an altogether 
new hridge warto be built for rail 


traffic. 


“The elaboration and examination of 
these schemes took a long time and it 
wus not till sometime in 1935 that it was 
‘nally decided that a combined road 


Lae 


and rail bridge should be erected at¥the 
site of the old bridge. The design of this 
structure was then taken in hand and 
between February 1940 and October 1941 
all the preliminaries connected with the 
erection of the bridge at the site were 
completed. The work, however, had 
to be suspended in October, 1941, since 
the main fabricating contractors could 
not undertake the work of building the 
girders on account of their capacity being 
absorbed by higher priority war worke. 
Throughout the war period, therefore, 
work had to be kept in abeyance. It 
was not without hesitation that this 
course was agreed to, as the safety of 
the bridge was in question, but by careful 
examination the Administration was 
satisfied that it could continue to remain 
in use for sometime longer. 


‘Double Line Bridge 


“Immediately on the termination of 
the war the rebuilding of the bridge was 
pushed on vigorously. By October. 1945 
all fabricated steel parts were collected at 
the site and alterations to the masoury 
piers were taken in hand. 


“* The first big spans were launched into 
position on September 1], 1946. and the 
last on May, 19, 1947 all withina poriod of 
a little over eight months. Of the nino 
Secondary spans, the first was Juunched 
on September 5, 1946, and the last on 
January 13, 1947, that is in a_ little 
over four months. One of the stages in 
tho erection of this bridge was the opening 
of the single line on the newly-built bridge. 

is was accomplished on September, 
15, 1947 and, today the bridge will be 
opened ar a double line bridge. 


“The original estimated cost of the 
oridge was Rs. 53 lakhs and for the road- 
way Rs. 25 lakhs, making a total of 
Rs. 78 lakhs. In actual fact, it has cost 
only Rs. 48 Inkhs for the bridge; this 
reduction in cost has been possible mainly 
because of the good price it has been 
possible to realise for the material eal- 
vaged from the old girders. Even if 
the amount realised had been ag originally 
estimated, the cost would have been 
just about Rs. 54 lakhs.” 


Mr. Nilakantan then spoke of the 
extraordinary amount of detailed planning 
forthe construction of the bridge and paid 
a tribute to the outstanding efficiency 
of those responsible for the construction. 
‘“Phe actual erection of the bridge,” 
he said, has been in charge of Mr. M. 
Ganapati, whore devotion to duty, 
determination, drive and capacity fer 
hard work have been mainly responsible 
for the work being performed in such a 
short time and eo smonthly. He has 
been ably helped by cveryone of the 
staff under him without whose devotion 
and whole-hearted co-operation, the work 
could not have been accomplished. On 
behalf of the Railway Administration I 
wish to tender my sincere thanks to al! 
of them.” 


Mr. Nilkantancontinued: *‘ Owing to 


last minute changes in requirements it 
has not been possible to finish the road 
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way over the bridge. It has now Leen 
decided that it should be built according 
to main National highway standards 
and the work is being put intrain. It is 
hoped that it will now be ableto proceed 
with th» work without interruption as 
soon as the additional requirements of 
materic! are available. 

‘““Ttis a truism to say that great 
eivilisationa have been built on trans- 
port. [nour country at present we have 
reached the stage where the maintenance 
of our standards of living, and therefore 
of all that is best in our civilisation, 
depends more than ever on tho transport 
that. we can mobilise. It is ao matter of 
gratification to the Kast Indian Railway 
that they have been al-le to add to their 
contribution to the communications in 
United Provinces by building this im- 
portant tack. That the services which 
the East Indian Railway performs for 
the country may be symbolised by this 
Kigantic structure, is my earnest wish.” 


Mr. K. C. Bakhle’s Speech 


Addressing the gathering Mr. K.C. 
Bakhle, Chief Commissioner of Railways, 
paid a tribute on behalf of the Railway 
Board to the railwaymen and to the 
contractors who workcd on the project 
and said : 


“The public at large can know little 
of the taxks that hundreds of workmen 
pertornied during the course of fabri- 
cation, launching and complcticn of a 
bridge such as the onc we see before us. 
In fact, in these mocern days the world 
is used to taking many things for granted 
especially service at the hands of public 
utility bedies such as Kailways and it 
receives this service as a matter of habit. 
Very few smongst the public know how 
even & train moves along from station 
to station and how many persons are 
required to perform their duty diligently 
in order that that train may pass safely 
from one point to another. When 
things go as the public has been  habi- 
tuated to expect, no word of thanks is 
given but when things do not go well, 
eriticism 38 levelled at the service. 


** Railways have unfortunately been 
the target fur such criticism for some time 
now ; explanations given of the diffi- 
culties with which we are faced, some of 
which are not within our power to re- 
move, are often regarded as excuses. 
Some of the criticism may be justified 
and to that extent we, on the Railways, 
are endeavouring to do our best to 
improve the situation and to render 
better service to the public. Much of 
what railwaymen. are doing in this res- 
pect is not visible, and it is therefore 
gratifying occasionally to show to tho 
public some good work done and _ this 
8 one such occasion when we can exhibit 
to them tangibly the profession of our 
faith and a pledge of our service. 


“Some one has said that an engineer's. 
functionis to overcome the hundred 
hindrances which the inertia of circum- 
stances interposes everywhere against 
the transformation of .an idea into fact. 
Today this function can be said to be 
that of every railwayman, be he an 
engineer or not, and we are endeavouring 
to chance the cireumstances which 
woild eliminate, some of the hindrances 
ind make it. possible for us more quickly 
‘0 improve the extent and quality of 
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service which we nave so far been able 
to render. 


“The old bridge was known as the 
Dufferin Bridge. I am happy to 
announce that the new bridge is to be 
named the “ Malaviya Bridge’ after 
the late Pandit-Madan Mohan Malaviya.”’ 


Mr. Bakhlie then read out a message 
from the Hon'ble Dr. John Matthai, 
Minister for Transport, and requested 
the Hon'ble the Premier of U.P. to name 
the bridge and declare it open for rail- 
way traffic. 


De. Matthai’s Message 


Here is Dr. John Matthai’s message ; 


** The opening of the regirdercd bridge 
at Kashi to double line traffic is a signi- 
ficant event in the development of 
railway communications in this pert of 
India. The bridge which the new 
structure hus replaced constitured a 
serious bottleneck in our transport 
system, and its renovation and enlarge- 
ment would now make it possible for 
the railways to handle with greater 
expedition the increased traffic which 
they ere called upon to carry. 


“The dispersal of industrice in India 
which has been brought about by war 
requirements confronts the railways 
with large problems of reorgani+aticn 
and reconstruction. Tho opening of 
this bridge marks un important step 
in the accomplishment of our plans for 
meeti.ig them. 


‘*“From an engineering point of view, 
the manner in which the construction 
problems involved in this bridge have 
been handled by our officers and the 
relatively short time in which they have 
completed it have not merely been a 
matter of special gratification to us but 
have demonstrated the ability of our 
engincers to meet the demands which 
a free India may make on their techni- 
eal competence and their -capacity for 
loyal and devoted service. 


Important Link 


“IT am happy to think that. this bridge 
forming so important a link in our railway 
system will hereafter be associated 
with a name so deeply revered throughont 
the country and so intimately connected 
with this city of ancient and sacred 
renown. May the spirit of Madan 
Mohan Malaviya inspire and guide all 
those in our land who in this and in 
other ways will be called upon to face 
the tasks of a new age. 


‘I should like in conclusion to express 
my warm thanks to the Hon'ble the 
Premier of the United Provinces for 
agreeing to preside at this ceremony in 
spite of his many and grave preocen- 
pations. It is a great pleasure to the 
Government of India and to me as 
Minister of Railways to learn that the 
opening of this important gateway of 
railway traffic in the United Provinces 
will be performed by Pandit Govind 
Ballabh Pant who fills so unique and so 
worthy a piace in the life of the 
Province’. 
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LIMITED IMPORTS OF 
UNCUT PRECIOUS STONES 


The Government of India has decided 
to allow into the country limited imports 
of uncut diamonds and other precious 
stones, unpolished pearls and rough 
synthetic stones for the specific purpose 
of being cut, polished or finished in 
India and re-exported. 


Licences will be issued to parties who 
can show that they have exported polished 
and cut materials during the first six 
months of this ycar. 


Intending importers, who are required 
to produce documentary’ evidence of 
re-export during January to June 1947, 
should apply to the Chicf Controller of 
Imports, New Delhi. Applications should 
contain an undertaking that the matcrials 
imported will be cut, polished or finishcd 
and re-exporttd without delay by the 
applicant and will not be available fir 
sale in the ccuntry. A certificate from 
the Rescrve Bank of India or from a 
dealer in foreign exchange should also be 
furnished showing that either full pay- 
ment for the articles re-exported between 
Junuary and June has already been re- 
ceived, or arrangements to this end have 
been made. 


DEVeLOPMENT OF CIVIL 
AVIATION 


In a written reply to a question in th - 
Legislative Seesion of the Constitueni 
Assembly on Nov. 20, the Hon’ble Mr. 
R.A. Kidwai, Minister for Communica- 
tions revealed that the Government’s 
plans for the devclopment of Civil 
Aviation included the establishment of a 
Civil Aviation Training Centre for training 
in all branct.es. 


“It is proposed”, he continucd, “tg 
open shortly a Flying Training School ats 
part of the Centre. In addition to this, 
Government are also giving assistsnce to 
the Flying Clubs by loaning to them 
aircraft and by — cash grunts-in-aid, 
bonuses, ete.” 


He added that Government had con- 
sidercd the question of providing facilities 
for flying traininy in Tndian Universities 
and colleges and had come tu the conclu. 
sion that initial training in flying could 
best be given inFlying Clubs. C overnment, 
therefore, propuscd to encourape the 
establishment of such clubs in all citios 
which were important cducational ecntres. 


An epidemic suspected to be infantile 
paralysis has broken out on avirulent form 
among the aborigines in Car Nicobuar,one 
of the {slands in the Nicobar group. 


The Chief Commissioner, Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands, immediately rushed e 
small medical party in a special plane 
kindly placed at bis disposal for tho 
vurpore by the R. A. F. authorities in 
Singapore, for their relief. Further 
medical assistance has been arrangcd by 
the Government of India. 


A party of 8 doctora, organised by Dr. 
B.C. Roy at the instance of the Direct or- 
General of Health Services, and led by 
an experienced Pathologist, Lt.-Col.- 
Kapila of the Medical Lircctorate, G. H. 
Q. (t)., with necessary equipment inchid. 
ing one iron lung, hus been flown in a 
specially chartered plane from Caleutta, 
to Car Nicobar. 


Release mechanism of parachute flare on a 
Indian aircraft repair factory. 


Catalina flying boat 


AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURE IN 
INDIA 


Aireraft Ltd. envisages the manu- 
of aireraft in India, as 
recommended by the United Kingdom 
Aircraft Mission, who visited India in 
March, 1946, to advise Government on 
this s«bject. This information was given 
by the Hor’ble Dr. Syama _ Prasad 
Mukerji, Minister for Industry and Supply 
in reply to a question in the Dominion 
Parliament recently. 


T's future programme of Hindustan 


facture 


Dr. Mukerji, reviewing the proxress 
and prospect of the factory, said: 


From April 1, 1946, Hindustan Aircraft 
Ltd., ceased to be under the sole control 
of the Government of India. It has 
reverted to the position of a private 
limited company, with the Government 
of Todia and Mysore continuing as the 
only share-holders. The factory at 
present acts mainly as an overhaul, repair, 
asembly and conversion depot for civil 
airlines and Air Forces. It is also doing 
a certain amount of general engineering 
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work for the public as well as for Gov- 
ernment. The future programme of 
Hindustan Aircraft Ltd. envisages the 
manufacture of aircraft in India, as 
recommended by the United Kingdom 
Aircraft Mission, who visited India in 
March 1946: to advise Government on 
this subject generally. Hindustan Air- 
craft Ltd., has taken up the production of 
Percival Prentice Trainers for the Roval 
Indian Air Force, under an assistance 
arrangement with the Percival Aircraft 
Company, Luton, England. The Ministry 
of Defence has placed an initial order 
with Hindustan Aircraft Ltd. for 50 
such aircraft. 


The company has also undertaken the 
manufacture of an improved type of 
third class railway coaches for the 
Railway Ministry, which has alreedy 
placed an order for 100 such coaches, 
at a cost of Rs. 60,009 each. Further 
developrnent in constructing other 
types for railways is shortly ex- 
pected. To meet the expanded pro- 
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being adjusted by 
(Right) A Bristol engine being installed on a Lysander aircraft 


r 4 ; 
catt ys 


an expert at an 


gramme, it has been decided to increase 
the share capital from Rs. 75 lakhs to 
Rs. 175 lakhs. 


The railway coaches, which the Hindu- 
stan Aircraft Ltd., are supplying to the 
Railway Ministry are made of steel panels 
(in place of woo). The weight is reduced 
by a third and the coach provides 
sloeping accommodation and other ameni- 
ties. The type of general Engineering 
work done by Hindustan Aircraft Ltd. 
are: (a) Fabrication of steel towers 
for the Mvsore Flectrical Department for 
transmission purposes; (b) Steel doors 
and windows for the Mysore Government 
and (c) a~certain amount of machine- 
shop work for textile mills, ¢.g., spindles, 
shafts, rollers etc. 


First Aircraft 


The first aircraft manufactured at 
Hindustan Aircraft Ltd., is expected to 
be out by May, 1948. This, however, 
will largely be an assembly from imported 
components. The first aircraft of the 
saine type manufactured in Hindustan 
Aircraft Ltd., using Indian raw materials 
to a large extent, with the exception of 
the engine and instruments, is expected 
to be ready by September, 1948. The 
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progratime id to dssemble 15° aircraft 
trom comporients and 5 from deta. led 
parts and to manufacture 30 from raw 
inaterials—all to be completed before 
une, 1949. 


The assembly und manufacture of 
aircraft mentioned above should provide 
adequate opportunities of training 
Indian technicians and workers, 48, 
with the oxception of a few British and 
American supervisory personnel, the 
stutt employed consista entirely of Indian 
personnel. | 


The present strength of the factory is as 
follows : 


Indian: Daily rated—2,341 ; monthly 
rated—J,187; Officers and Executive— 
63; Women—1) ; total—3,602: 


Non-Indian: British— 16 ; American 
7; total 23. Total (Indian and Non- 
Indian together)— 3,625. 


Advisory Committee 


Sinco October 1947, three British 
pilots have been engaged on an hourly 
basis for R. I. A. F. Dakota delivery 
flights. 


It is the policy of Government that as 
far as possible requirements of the Royal 
Indian Air Force should be mat by Hindu- 
stun Aircraft Ltd. For this purpose, 
Government propose to constitute an 
Advisory Committee, to advise the Direc- 
tors on question of policy and to con- 
stitute a Liaison Committee between 
the Company and the main indentors. 
This Committee will include representa- 
tives of the Ministry of Defence, the 
Diroctor-General of Civil Aviation, and 
the Ministry of Railways. There is, in 
addition, a local Technical Committee 


of officers of Hindustan Aircraft [.td., 
and the Royal Indian Air Force, 
to co-ordinate the activities of the 


Company on technical matters. 


Development of Designs 


The decision as to what aircraft should 
be manufactured at Hindustan Arrcraft 
Ltd., is primardy a qnestion for the 
Dafence Ministry which is at present 
examining this matter. As soon as a 
decision-on this major issue is reached, 
orders will be placed on Hindustan Air- 
craft Ltd. as far as possible for their 
manufacture. 


It will be appreciated that, in the first 
instance, the Royal Indian Air Force 
will be confined to foreign designs but 
steps have already been taken to set up 
a Design and Development Scction ut 
Hindustan Aircraft J.td, with the object 
eventually of manufacturing — aircraft 
for the Royal Indian Air Force entirely 
to our own designs. " 


[nsured letters, parcels and boxes 
will now be aceepted for transmission tc 
Burma, for delivery at Rangoon G. P.O 
only. The limit of insurance is +200, 
suys a Press Note, issued by the Directo- 
rate-General, Posts and Telegraphs, on 
Dec. 20). 
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to remove surface irregularities 


MOTOR CAR FACTORIES 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


HREE motor car manufacturing 
T factorics, two at Bombay and 
the other at Calcutta are under 
construction. Their combined capacity 
when the entire plant has been installed 
is expected to be 20,000 vehicles per 
annum. The Government of Jndia are 
aiding these three factorics in obtaining 
building materials and foreign technical 
assistance and have provided dollar 
facilities. Government propose to 
promote and assist the establishment of 
two more factories. 


This information was given in the 
Dominion Parliemcnt on Dec. 4, by the 
Hon’ble Dr. Syama Prased Mcckerji, 
Minister for Industry ond Supply, in 
reply to a question. 


It is understocd that at present nearly 
half the number of the motor cars put 
on the read in India are as3embled in 
this country. The three factories, now 
under constructicn, are expected to 
produce complete motor cars by 1950. 


(Continued on Page 27) 


Truck whce.s being mounted on to the chassis on a moving couveyor 
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NURSERY POWER DEVELOPMENT SCHEME 
IN CENTRAL PROVINCES 


TYPICAL nursery power develop- 
A ment scheme, which may be 

shortly taken up in the Central 
Provinces, is described in a recent issue 
of the Journal of the Central Board of 
Irrigation. 


Drawing attention to the articlo whicn 
is based on a report submitted by the 
Central Tochnical Power Board to the 
Government of India, the Journal re- 
marks, ‘Nursery power development 
echemes are conceived to make the people 
‘electricity conscious’ and to build up 
loads in advance of the construction of 
the major hydro-electric projects, to 
enable a large utilisation of the power 
developed by these projects as soon aa they 
are constructed ”’. 


‘Nhe area chosen for the Nursery Power 

development scheme in the Central Pro- 
vinees to serve as an illustration, extends 
ever 1,609 sq. miles witb a total popula. 
tion of 390,000 acattered in about 800 
villages in four teshils of three district. 
As a first measure, it is proposed to 
bring electricity to 15 small towns and 
43 important villages inhabited by about 
two-thirds of the total population of this 
area. 


The area 1e proposed to be divided into 
three ‘sections with three focal points. 
Temporary Power Stations each of two 
250 Kw. 400 V. 3 phase 50 cycles, dicsel 
alternators, are proposed to be constructed 
attwo of these places, with necessary 
switch gear, arrangements for local supply 
and step up transformer stations. For tha 
third focal point it is considered economwal 
to tap off power from ® proposed 66 KV 
transmission line to the Chindwara coal 
fields. 
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Eleven KV lines will radiate from the 
focal points to various towns and villages. 
Although the areas to be served by the 
two power houses are designed to be 
electrically independent and self-sufficient, 
Provision is nevertheless made for in- 
terconnection of the two systems by 4 
11 KV line to facilitate supply from one 

ower house to another during times of 
ight load or during an emergency. 


Potentialities of Development 


The nursery area under consideration 
is predominantly rural; wheat, jowar, oil 
seeds, cotton and oranges being the chief 
products. The water table through- 
out tho area varies from 18 to 30 foet 
and the average annual rainfall for the 
past 75 years in the three districts varies 
between 33 and 47 inches. Irrigation 
facilities are poor and the out-turn of 
crops and orange gardens is small due to 
inadequate watering. In addition, 4 
large percentage of the Jand, now classi- 
fied as culturable waste, can be brought 
under cultivation. All these provide 
good opportunities for pumping water 
from sub-soil and are the great poten- 
tialities of the proposed nursery develop- 
ment scheme. It is reckoned, that for 
irrigation pumping there will be an 
immediate connection of about 920 KW 
in the first year rising to 1,010 KW in 
the fifth year. 


There are a number of processing 
industries for wheat, jowar, rice, cotton 
and oil seeds. The present installed 
capacity of the plants doing this job in 
found tobe inadequate to cater for the needs 
of the local population and flours and oils 
are normally imported from outside the 
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An outdoor switchyard of an Indian hydro-electric system 
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rovince to make up this deficiency. 
With the availability of electricity the 
present mills may be expected to switch 
over to electric drive and more crushers 


ree presses are likely to come into opera- 
n. 


Resorting to power looms instead of 
hand looms as at present, extraction of 
oil from cotton seeds, for human con- 
eumption, setting up of small wood work- 
ing industries and workshops, likelihood 
of the Manganese Mining Company taking 
Power from the Government supply, 
railway station hghting, Municipal water 
supply and street lighting, coming into 
operation of cinemas and main centres 


are some of the developments for the 
gtowth of load. 


Low Rates in Early Stages 


If electricity is ever to be brought into 
wide-spread use in rural areas, it will have 
to be sold at extremely low rates dunny 
the early stages. Higher tariffs may be 
feasible at a Jater date; but for a long 
period, tariffs of a high promotional type 
will be unavoidable. The simple tariffs 
on which the groes revenue of the sclieme 
have been calculated per unit are (n) 
domestic lighting, fans, etc., 8 annas; (b) 
street lighting, 2 annas: (3) industrial load 
with monthly load factor less than 25 
per cent, (such as cinemas, flour mills and 
oil press) 1.5 anna; (d) industrial loads 
with monthly load fector greater than 
25 per cent. (such as cotton gin or press 
and power loom) 1.25 anna and (e) 
irrigation pumping! anna. A minimum 
charge of one rupee per service is recom- 
mended. 


Calculations made at present show that 
the scheme, which may involve a_ total 
expenditure of about Rs. 49 lakhs distri- 
buted over 10 years, will hecome remu- 
nerative from the eighth year of its com- 
mencement. 


MOTOR CAR FACTORIES 
(Continued from Page 26) 


Of theso three factories the’ Premier 
Automobiles, Bombay, is now assembling 
cars imported in knceked down condi- 
tion, and it will take three years to 
manufacture motor curs completely in 
this factory, which is being assisted in 
the enterprise by the Chrysler Corporation 
of U.S.A. The second factory is the 
Hinclustan Motors Ltd., Calcutta, which 
will be in a position to assemble motor 
ears imported in knocked down condi- 
tion by early 1948 and expects to manu. 
facture autemohile engines by 1949, 
and complete automobiles in 105. 
Thia factory is receiving assistance from 
tho Nuffield Organisation of U.K. and 
Studebakcr Company of U.S.A. A 
third factory, for which plant is still! 
being built, is the Motor House (Guijerat) 
Bombay. which will work in collaboru- 
tion with the Kaiscr-Frazer Ccrporation. 


Government propoee, it is understood 
to promote the setting up of two more 
factories, preferably one in U. P. and the 
other in Ma/iraa. 
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MORE STEEL FACTORIES FOR INDIA 
Dr. S. P. Mukerji Explains Plan 


EPLYING to a question in the 
R Dominion Parliament on Dec. 12, 

the Hon'ble Dr. Syama Prasad 
Mukerji, Minister for Industry and Supply, 
stuted that steps were being taken to 
set up two new major steel producing 
units. Pach would have 500,000 ingot 
tons capacity, capable of being doubled. 
The total estimated capite] would Le 
Rs. 48 crores. Matters regarding the 
operation, locetion, design and construc- 
tion of the plants and the nature of the 
forsiga technical assistance required 
were, he added, wnder active considera- 
tion. 


Government were also giving every 
assistance to the industry both for their 
production up to existing capacity and 
for their schemes of expansion. The total 
production in the year 1947 (including 
re-rollers) was estimated at 960,000 tons, 
as against an estimate of 900,000 tons 
made at the beginning of the year, but as 
against 150,000 tons of importe estimated 
at the beginning of the vear, very little 
had been recoived, not more than 20,00 
tons. As against this, the present 
demand for steel was estimated at 2 to 
2 Jmillion tons per year. 


Textile Machinery 


In the Ordnance Factories, which were 
transferred froin the Ministry of Industry 
and Supply to the Defence Ministry from 
April 1, 1947, steel products were being 
already produced ayainst civil orders 
and Government also proposed to examine 
the possibility of increasing steel produc- 
tior. in these factories. Steel billets, non- 
ferrous alloys, hurricane lantern compo- 
nents, oil expellers and semi-manufactures 
(extruded rods, tubes and pipes) and 
nun ber of major componerts for road 
rollers were heing manufactured satisfac- 
torily in the Ordnance Factories. The 
value of such stores turned out by these 
factories during the Just six months was 
estimated to exceed Ra. 275 lakhs. 


Over 50 per cent of the componenta 
of steam-rollers and about 40 per cent. 
of diesel rollers were at present manu- 
factured in Ordnance Factories. They 
night manufacture textile machinery 
as well in future. 


As for imports, strenuous efforts had 
been made to. obtain steel from Australia, 
the U. K. and the U. S. A. and the [ron 
and Steel Controller bad visited all theso 
countries during the year. As a result 
of the re-imposition of the export control 
hy the U. S. A., with effect trom 
October, 1947, the Government of India 
prepared detailed statements of  ateel 
requirements for 1948 for submission to 
the U. 5. Department of Commerce and 
obtained the support of the American 
Ambassador here. Owing to high 
prionty Ccemands of other countries such 
as China, France and Italy, exports from 
the U. S. A. in 1948 were not expected 
to be high. India. might obtain a small 
quantity of billets from Australia for 
which a long standing order has been 
placed. 
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_ There wae only one tinplate factory 
‘in India, stated Dr. Mukerji. It was the 
Tinplate Company of India, Tatereger, 
to which the full quantity of tin hars 
produced in the country and a consider- 
able proportion of tin available in India 
were allotted. The raw materials used 
in the manufacture of tinplates were t:n 
bars, uwnopencd packs and tin. 


The potential tinplate capacity of the 
Tinplate Company was estimated at 
75,000 tons per annum, but the maximum 
that they had produced so fer was only 
73,050 tons. The total production for 
1947 was expected to be only 52,496 tons. 
The maximum annual requircments of 
tinplates were estimated to be 90,000 
tons, broadly falling under the three 
heads; namely, kerosene pecking (44,000 
tons), packing of essential food (44,000 
tons) and packing of medicines, tea, etc., 
(2,0C0 tons). 


For the maximum production of 75.000 
tons of tinplate per annum hy the Tin- 
plato Company, 80,000 tons of un-opened 
packs and 1,500 tons of the tin were 
required. Ti:bars were used as raw 
materials only in the producticn of the 
tin and tinplates and so the full available 
quantity was allotted to the Tinplate Co. 


With the reduction in the output of stcel, 


ORTY-SEVEN experts — represent- 
ing irdustries have visited 
Germany during the last two 


years under Government auspiccs. The 
Visite were arrangcd by the late Planning 
and Development Department of the 
Government of India. 


The Hon’ble Dr. Syama Prasad Mocke- 
ji, Minister for Industry, and Supply, 
whose statement in reply to a question 
in the Deminion Parliament — on 
Dec. i contained this infcimaticn, ndded : 
The experts sent by the late Planning and 
Development Wepartments were not. 
required to submit reports to the Gov- 
ernment of India. They were selected 
to form part of the teams of technicians 
representing various industries sent out 
by the British Intelligence Objectives 
Sub-Committee, from time to titne, to 


investigate and report to them — on 
different German industrial organica- 
tidns. 


Reports of B. I. O. S. teams are eub- 
mitted to U. K. Government and are 
made available to Allied Governments. 
Under this procedure, the Government 
of India have received copies of about 
%,000 reports submitted by these teame. 


The reports so far received are being 
examined with reference to their value 
to the development of Indian industries 
and copies of such of them as are likely 


the supplies of tin bors had been reduced 
proportionately. The actual allotment 
of tin bars, by the end of 1947, was 
estimated to be 66,366 tonr. The Tatas 
were the sole suppliers of these tin bars 
and they were located in the same town 
as the Tinplate Cu., namely Tatanagar. 


Regarding allatment of tin to the Tin- 
plate Co., the metal was not produced 
in India and allocations were made by 
the Combincd Internaticnal Tin Com- 
mittee. The Committee consisted of 
representatives of the Governments of 
all tin producing countrics¢.g., Federated 
Melay States,. Nigeria (British), Dutch 
Fast Indices, Bobire, ete. World’s tin 
production was controlled by this Ccm- 
mittee and allcestca quarterly to the 
various counter. 


Non-ferrcus Metals Panel 


The Tinplate Company reguired 1,600 
tons of tin per vear, t.°., 750 tons per 
half vear. The actual allotment made 
to them was 4CO tons for the first half 
year of 1947, against a total allccation of 
1,140 tons by the Combined Tinplate 
Committee. Several localities were kncwn 
in India where tin-ores were available. 
Hazanbagh = district in Bihar, was 
most interesting of tiem but none of these 
were very promising. 


The Non-ferrous Metals Panel, ret up 
by the Jate Planning and Develcyrrcnt 
Department, had made scme_ useful 
reccirincrdaticns cn the future develcp- 
ments of the tin industrv. Government 
decisicn on this Panel’s Report was still 
to be taken. 


Visit of Indian Industrialists to Germany 


to be of interest to the Jndian industrial- 
ists are being made available to them. 


A limited number of Indian businers- 
men and industrialists are given facilitics 
to visit Germany with a view tc opening 
up trade with that country and to 
renew husiness contacts. It is proposed 
to continue this systcm. 


Replying to another question the 
Hon’ble Ministcr said: There has been 
no proposal of transferring any German 
Patents to India. According to an 
agreement arrived at, at a Conferenc? of 
delegates from various Allied countries, 
jit har been decided to make German 
patents availeble for exploitation, free 
of royalty, to the nationals of all coun- 
tries who have signed a document known 
as the ‘Accord’. Besides India, 46 
other countries are parties to this Accord. 


It was decided that the Government of 
France would provide facilities for re- 
ceiving .and disseminating information 
of common interest under the Accord 
through a Central Office. That Office 
has not yet been established. As soon ar 
it starts ftrnecticning we shall receive 
information about such German-owned 
patents in other countries, as would be 


‘available’ for exploitation” hy the ‘Indian 


Such informa- 
be promptly 
of the Indian 


nationals free of royalty. 
tion, when received, will 
Placed at the disposal 
public. 
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SINDRI FERTILIZER FACTORY 


HE actual construction of the 
T Fertilizer Factory at Sindri will 
begin early in (94S, according 
tu a statement by the Hon’ble Dr. Syamia 
Prasad Mookerji, Minister of Industry 
and Supply, in the Dominion Legislature 
recently. The statement which was 
placed on the table of the House, was in 
reply to a question on the subject. 


Agreements have been concluded with 
the Chemical Construction Corporaticn 
of the U. S. A. for the design of the 
factory and with the Power Gas Cor- 
poration of the U. K. for procuring plant 
and erection of the same, the Minister 


added. 


Resident Engineers of the Chemical] 
Construction Corporation and the Power 
Gas Corvoration are at the site and the 
necessary technicians for the erection of 
the factory are beginning to arrive. 


Orders for the most important items 
of plant have been placed, orders having 
heen distributed between the U. S. A.. 
the U. K. and India. 


After protracted negotiations the land 
required for the factory and township 
has been acquired and a great amount of 
preliminary work hxs been completed. 
Temporary housing for the construction 
staff and workmen has been built. Tem- 
porary water supply and power supply 
have also been arranged. 


Most of the structural steel work re- 
quired for the building has been ordered 
and fabrication is well advanced, not- 
withstanding difficulties regarding supply 
of steel. A considerable tonnage of plant 
has arrived at the site, or is in transit. 


A permanent township is being bui't 
for housing the staff and workmen re- 
quired to operate the fuctory, und all 
necessary services, such as water supply, 
electricity, etc., are being provided. 


Training of Personnel 


Contracts will have to be let out for 
executing the big water supply scheme for 
supply of somo 12 million gallons of water 
per day for boilers and process work in 
the factory .and for supply to the 
township. 


For the present, only one kind of 
fertilizer, namely, amonium sulphate, is 
intended to be manufactured at Sindcei. 
The quantity of amonium sulphate, which 
the factory is planned to produce, is 
350,000 tons per annur.. 


Tho forecast for pilot production is 
the end of 1949 and full production, end 
of 1950, though, one or two months 
after this might be required in order vo 
co-ordinate and tune in the various units 
to operate the whole most economically. 


Agreement with the suppliers of plant 
and machinery «and the consultants 
provides for the training of personnel for 
operating the factorv. A considerable 
number of applications for training have 


already been received, although the 
scheme has not yet been advertised 
publicly. The training scheine, ae far as it 
has gone at present, is an obligation on 
the part of the suppliers of plant and 
machinery to train Indian nationals in 
the operation of similar plant and mach- 
inery. For this purpose Indian nationals 
will have to be sent to the U. K. or the 
U.S. A. neeording. to sources of supply 
of each particular group of plant. * 


Main - Problem 


The availability of gypsum is one of 
the main problems facing t he industry 
at the outset. The Sindri Factory alone 
isexpected to require 0.8 to 0.7 million 
tons a year. On a_ rough geological 
estimate, the total quantity of gypsum 
within the boundaries of the Indian 
Union (including the acceding States) is 
a little above 30 million tons. Trichino- 
poly, in South India, is known to possess 
15.3 million tons of gypsum, though 
mixed with clavs and limestone. The 
Rajputana States, Bikaner, Jodhpur 
and Jaisalmir contain 15.5 million tons, 
Of which nearly 10.5 million tons are 
in the mines of Bikaner. In the Raj- 
putann cleposits, the gypsum is in a soft 
crystalline form. enabling excavation 


without troubles by mechanical shoves. 
Ther: are a number of other § minor 
sou. 8 like Uri in Kashmir, Nellore in 
Madras, Garhwal district, Jhansi in the 
the U. P., Rewa Tehri Garhwal, and 
Rajpipla States. The Ministry of 
Industry and Supply are appointing e@ 
Mining Engineer to report. on the avail- 
ability of this chemica}]. The Geological 
Survey of India has also been requested 
to give top priority to further explora- 
tion of gypsum deposits. 


Comparisons have been drawn between 
the Sindri project and the factory at 
Alwaye, Travancore. The former is 
being designed to produce 3,50,000 tons 
of amonium sulphate per year, while the 
latter can produce 4,000 tons. While 
the Sindri factory is to produce solely by 
the gypsum process, the Travancore 
factory provides also for the su!phuric 
acid process, on which it is known to be 


operating now. Thir latter procers 
necessitates the importation of sulphur. 
Again, while wood is used in the 


Travancore factory, for making synthesir 
gas, at Sindri it will be manufactured from 
coke and, in this connection, it is proposed 
to instal coke ovens at Sindri for the 
coking of second grade coals. This 
proposal has special adventages, because 
the coke oven gas can be used for firing 
the kilns of the cement factory, which 
will operate onthe caleium carbonate 
sludge by-product from the factory. 


Import Control Restrictions to Continue 


WING to the continued stringency 
O of toreign exchange, the Govern- 
ment. of India heve decided to 
continue the main feature of the existing 
import. control restrictions for the 
January to June 1948 shipping period, 
says a Press Note, issued by the Ministry 
of Commerce, un Dec. 12. Another 
important decision is to cancel Open 
Genera! Licence No. IX with effeet from 
Jan. A, 1948. 


Government are closely watching the 
world dollar position, and, for the 
present, it has been decided to make a 
distinction between dollar und non- 
dollar areas of supply in the adminis- 
trative arrangements for licensing. The 
dollar area will comprise all the countries 
inc’nded in the continents of North, 
South and Central America, besides the 
Philippine Islands. 


Clearance without Licence 


Imports have been divided into three 
categories: those which will be licensed 
freely from (uv) dollar areas, (6) non- 
dollar areas: and (c) those which will 
not be licensed at all. Lists of goods 
in) these eategories ere published in a 
Aazette of India Eatraordinury, dated 
Dee. 12, 1947, Goods not in these lists 
will be subject to over-all monetary 
ceilings. 


With regard to the cancellation of 
O.G.L. No. TX, Government have 
decided that in order to enable importers 
to honour commitments already entered 
into, shipments made within a period of 
three months, 7.2., until Mar. 31, 1948, 
will be allowed clearance without lcence. 
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Further, all articles now included in 
O.G.L. No. IX will. on its expiry, be 
freely licensed for imports from non- 
dollar areas. It should, therefore, he 
possible for importers to obtain licences 
a any shipments made after Mar. 31, 


It has also been decided that licences 
issued on or after Jan. 1, 1948, shall be 
valid for shipments made within a period 
of six months from the date of issue. 
A period of validity correspending to 
one year from the date of issue may, 
however, be obtained in respect of arti- 
clea which normally take a considerable 
time for delivery. 


A new form of application for licences 
has been drawn up, and in their own 
interests importers are advised to furnish 
all the information required in it. For 
the speedier disposal of applications 
it has been decided to invite them in 
three batches: ; 


(a) Applications from actual consumers 
of goods will be received from Jan. 1 
to 20; 


(b) Applications from parties who. in 
1945-46 or earlier, imported goods similar 
to those in which uhey are now interested , 

—Jan. 20 to Feb. 10; 


(c) Applications from those who dia 
not import such articles in 1945-46 or 
earlier—Feb. 10 to 28. 


For the import. of freely licensed goods 
applications may be made at any time. 
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TRAINING FACILITIES IN MERCANTILE 


MARINE SERVICES 
Mr. N. V. Gadgil Outlines Government Policy 


Assembly (Legislative) on Dec. 2, 

on the non-official _ resolution, 
‘That thia Asrembly is of opinion that 
immediate stops be ¢aken by the Govern- 
ment of India Ifor expanding che facilities 
for training 1n vanous  obranches of 
mercantile marine services so as to ensure 
an adequate and efficient personnel for a 
nati mercantile marine’’, the Hon’ble 
Mr. N. V. Gadgil said: 


Swe in the Constituent 


“TI am much obliged™'to my hon’ble 
friend, Mr. Santhanam, for having given 
me an opportunity to enunciate the policy 
of the 
matter raised in this resolution. I want 
to say in the beginning that Government 
accept this resolution. Having done 
that, I just want to give very briefly 
nome facts which will go to show that 
the urgency of this question has not 
earaped ‘the attention of the Government. 


“Only a few days ago, the Hon'ble" 


Mr. Bhabha (Commerce Minister) while 
addressing a conference of repreeentatives 


™ Tpit: SS 


7% 


overnment with respect to theif 


of shipping interests, stated that it had 
been accepted by the Government that. 
the target for the jncrease in Indian 
tonnage for the coming five years would 
be two million tons. T¢ is obvious that 
this ia not enough unless there is properly 
trained personnel to run our ships. My 
friend, the hon’ble Mr. Santhanam, has 
given some idea as to the number that 
would be required in order efficiently to 
run this tonnage. Very hurriedly, for 
obvious reasons, he gave a picture in which 
a complete scheme for training the 
entire personnel was visualised. 


“In this connection I might bnng 
to the notice of my friend, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Santhanam, as well as the House 
that in order to see thst the Indian 
tonnage is not only increased but the 
shipping industry is owned, managed 
andrun by Indians, the principle having 
heen accepted, the Government have 
appointed a smal) committee, consisting 
of Captain H. I. Davis, Dr. 8.R. Sen 
Gupta, end Mr. M. A. Master, of the 
Scindia Steam Navigation Company, 


as has been visualised by my friend 
Mr. Santhanam. 


‘* This small Committee has been asked 
to report. as early as possible and the 
Tenner of Reference are so wide that I 
am sure we will satisfy every Member of 
this House; they are, among. other 
things— 


**(a) To consider what measures can 
uref:.Ily be taken :— 


‘“*(¢) to expand tke existing facilitier 
for preliminary training of cadets for 
fea-service : and 


‘*(é¢) to provide higher atager of 
training in navigation and engineering 
to prepare candidates for Board of Trade 
or equivalent certificates ; 


** (b) The Committee will also examine 
and report as. to:— 


“(s) whether for the purposes of 
higher training an independent Nautical 
College should he run or whether Nautical 
Classes should te opened in-the existing 
Government or private institutions; 


‘* (3) whether such a Nautienl College 
should train for Ship Surveyor’s Course 
and ‘“ Extra’ examinations besides for 
ordinary certificates of Competency, 


‘** (iss) whether such a College could 
undertake to train Nautical Surveyors, 
Engineers and Ship Surveyors and Exami- 
ners of E:ngineers and Masters and 
Mates for the Mercantile Marine De- 
partments ; 


A trawler under cosstruction in an Indian shipping yard 
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** (io) whether and if so what arrange- 
ments should be made for the holding 
of Extra Master’s and Extra First Class 
Engineer's examinations in India; 

‘““(ve) whether facilties for higher 
train.ng should be provided to only those 
cadets who take advantage of the pre- 
liminary training scheme or to all candi- 
dates who come forward for such 
training ; 

‘* (vt) what method should be adupted 
for the selection of candidates for higher 
training ; 

‘‘(rit) what fees should be charged 
tor higher training ; 


‘* (ritt) what. should be the length ot 
course and the curriculum for higher 
training ; and 


‘“(ir) what arrangements. should be 
made for the recruitment of coaching 
staff required for the Nautical College. 


‘*(z) The Committee will be compe- 
tent to make such other recommen- 
dations us seem germane to the subject. 


Useful Suggestions 


* You will see, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Terms of Keterence are su wide that 
nothing more can be included in the 
same. At the same time, Sir, I promise 
to forward to the Chairman of the 
Committee the proceedings of this House 
covering the discussion on this parti 
cular subject fur such consideration as 
they may consider necessary. I also 
- earnestly request those Members who 
have taken a keen interest in this subject 
to make such useful and constructive 
suggestions as they can to the Chairman 
of the Committee directly, or if they so 
desire they may send them to the 
Ministry which will forward them to the 
Chairman of this Committee. 


* I agree with my friend, Mr. Santhanain, 

that there 1s another aspect which is 
far more important than merely 
manning the Mercantile Marine. In 
times of war this staff is bound to be 
taken over for the purpose of deflence— 
in other words, this is the second line of 
our Naval defence. Irom that) po:nt 
of view, all I can suy is that cost will 
not be a consideration mo evolving any 
scheme which will secure an adequate 
number for running the ships the target 
of which has been very recently fixed 
at two million tons in the coming five 
years. 


SHRIM.S. ANEY: When is. the 
Committee’s Report likely to be avai- 
lable ? 


MR.N.V.GADGIL: As early 


pussible, but within six montlis. 


SHRI M.S. ANbY : 
Committee uappuinted ? 


as 
When was the 


MR. N.V.GADGIL: About a fort- 
night ago. 


MR. R.K.SIDHWA: May I know 
whether the Board of Trade Examination 
which is now held for all these purposes 
in England will also be ipstituted in 
India ? 


MR.N.V.GADGIL: That is amatter 
on which the Committee will certainly 
report, and if it dues, my friend may 
rest assured that the Government will 
accept ite recommendations. 
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WELFARE OF 


COAL MINES 


LABOUR 
50,000 Houses Under Construction 


EPLYING to Mr. Ramnaryan Singh, 

R in the Dominion Parliament, on 

Dec. 9, the Hon'ble Mr. Jagivan 

Ram, Minister for Labour, disclosed that 

about Rs. 75,00,000 would be collected 

due the current year as welfare cess on 
coal. 


‘lhe Minister placed on the table of the 
House a statement detailing the activi- 
ties of the Coal Mines Labour Welfare 
Fund in the provision of housing, health 
and medical facilities and other amenities 
to colliery workers. 


Housing—A start had been made oun 
the proposal to construct 50,000 houses 
for miners. A number of quarters would 
be constructed for railway collieries in- 
cluding those at Bermo. 


Health and Medical Facilities—Two 
regional hospitals, each with about 12 beds, 
had been built at Katras and Tosra for 
the Jharia coalfield, and two more, for 
the Raniganj coalfield. They were 
expected to function shortly. The con- 
struction of similar hospitals for the Pench 
Valley and Chanda _coalfields, in the 
Central Provinces, would be taken up 
soon. A dispensary had heen sanctioned 
for Mugma. 


Steps were being taken to construct a 
central hospital at Dhanbad with over 


100 beds. Another hospital would be 
put up for the Ranigan; coalfield on a 
site already chosen. 


Other measures to improve’ medical 
fucilities for colliery labour  inchided 
reservation of beds in the hospitals at 
Jaumadoba and Sanctoria, the sanction 
of an X-ray unit to be installed at the 
State Railway Collieries Hospital at 
Giridih, the provision of seven ambulances 
for the transport of colliery patients (two 
for Asansol Mines Board of Health, two 
more for the J haria Mines Board of Health 
andthreeforcolliery labourin the Central 
Provinces) and the appointment of a 
Tuberculosis Specialist. A scheme for 
the establishment of venereal diseases 
clinics was also ready. . 


Anti-Malaria Operations 


Anti-malaria = yperations, such as 
spraying of D. LD. 'I., were being under- 
taken in all the important — coalfields 
under the direction of the Director, 
Malaria Institute of India. In 1047-48 
asum of Rs. 12,50,000 had been provided 
for this purpose. 


Grants had been made tothe Leprosy 
Association in Bengal and Bihar for the 
maintenance of a certain number of beds. 

Yontributions had been made from the 
Welfare Fund towards the cost of refresner 
courses: for colliery medical officers, of 
training nurses at the Delhi College of 
Nursing, of baby shows, health exhibitions, 
etc. Annual grants were being given to 
the Asansol and Jharia Mines Board 
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of Health to meet expenditure on ime 
provement of sanitation. 


Water Supply avd Other Schemes— 
Schemes for improving the water supply 
Valley 


at Jharia, Asansol and Pench 
were being considered. 

Visual and craft education provided 
ut demonstration centres had proved 
popular and it was proposed tohave a 
net-work -of such centres throughout 
the Jharia and Raniganj coalfields. 


A mobile canteen to sell tea and 
snacks, a mobile shop for consumer goods 
and a mobile cinema to give shows on 
® nominal admission fee had been pro- 
vided by the Fund. 


A number of Inspectors of Labour Wel- 
fare ,Propaganda Officers and a Lady 
Welfare Officer were employed by the 
Fund te visit collieries and ascertain the 
grievances of colliery labour. 


EXPORT OF RAW COTTON 
PROHIBITED 


The Government of India announced 
in a Press Communigue dated Agust 30, 
1947, that exports of cotton from India 
would be free until November 30, 1947, 
and that restrictions would not be re- 
imposed unless exports were likely to 
exceed J5 lakhs of bales for the year 
September 1947 to August 1948, or 
unless the export of any type or variety 
necded by Indian cotton mills ex- 
cessive. 


The Government have reviewed the 
position and have decided to prohibit 
the export of raw cotton of long staple 
(cotton 13-16" and above) to all countries 
including Pakistan, until it is known 
whether supplies of long staple cotton 
from Pakistan will be normal during 
1947-48. 


The bulk of the requirements of Indian 
mills in this type of cotton were met 
before the partition of the country fram 
arees which now lie within the Dominion 
of Pak:stan and diccusyons sre in pro- 
cress with the Pakistan Gcvernment 
in the matter of their cotton export 
policy. Since Pakistan depends for the 
supply of cloth on India, it is hoped that 
a common policy will be arrived at in 
the matter of cotton and cloth. 


Exports of short and medium staple 
cotton will continue to be tree, in accord- 
ance with the Press Communique of 
August 30, 1947, since the rate of export 
does not make it probuble that the target 
figure of 16 lakhs for lodia and Pakistan 
combined will be exceeded. The position 
will be - ~iewed early in March. 
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Mr. N.'V. Gadgil, Minister for Works, Mines and Power, 
Board of Irrigation 


INDIA’S RIVER PROJECTS---SCOPE 
OF MULTI-PURPOSE SCHEME 


roject wus elucidated by Rai 

ahadur A. N. Khosla, Chairman 
ot the Central Waterways, Irrigation, 
Navigation Commission, while presiding 
over the 18th annual meeting of tbe 
Central Board of Irrigation held recently 
in Delbi. 


T: meaning of a multi-purpose 


‘The basis of multi-purpose treatment 
of a river valley’, said Mr. Khosla, ‘ is 
that fullest advantage of the valley's 
water resources can be secured only by 
bringing together the several related 
water uses in a “omprehensive plan of 
co-ordinated development. This com- 
prehensivo plan of development of the 
water resuurces should be integrated with 
the development of all other resources 
in the region. This total plan will include, 
besides _irrigation, flood control, 
power development and navigation, such 
other activities as proper land use by 
means of soil conservation, regulated 
afforestation and deforestation, use of 
natural and artificial fertilizers, explora- 
tion of mineral resources, industrial and 
economic development, health measures 
and various other related activities which 
tend to raise the standard of living of 
the people. 


River Valley Projects 


‘The development of the Tennessee 
Valley in U. 8. A. provides a model of 
total planning. The Bhakra, Damodar 
and Hirakud Projects, which have been 
revently sanctioned, are designed more 
or less on that model. Many other 
river valley projecte, which are in various 
stages of investigation, will be prepared 
on similar lines. 


‘*These include the Kosi Dam Project 
in Nepal and Bihar, the Tikarpara and 
Naraj Dam Projects on the Mahanadi 
in Orissa, the Narbada, Tapti and Sabaer- 
mati Valley Projects in Bombay, Central 
Provinces and adjoining States, the 


od 


Indravati Project in Bastar, the Cheumbal 
and Sone River Valiey Projects in the 
United Provinces and Central India 
States, the Dihang, Manus and Bharauli 
and other tributary stream projects in 
the Brahmaputra Valley in Assam, the 
Ribandz and Nayar Dam Projects in the 
U. P. and several other major and minor 
projects on the many other streams in 
India. 


‘*The total power generation on these 
projects already under _ investigation 
may be 10 million kilowatts and annual 
irrigation, over 6 million acres. 


‘On the economic side, while a project 
conceived for a single purpoee may not be 
roductive or self-financing, it may 
ome 80 if it is recast to include one or 
more additiona) allied purposes. With a 
judicious combination of tarifis in respect 
of the various purposes covered by a 
project it should be possible, in most 
cases, to more or lees wipe out the un- 
productive part of any project without 
imposing undue burden on the benefi- 
ciaries from that project. 


“There ig, yet another aspect which 
must be considered in assessing the finan- 
cial soundness of a project and that is 
the many hidden and indirect returns 
from increased taxation, excise, etc., 
as a result of increased prosperity. To 
these may be added the invaluable asset 
of progressively increasing national 
self-sufficiency in foodgrains and indus- 
trial production. 


‘*In his recent address at the Narbada 
Tapti Conference, held in Bombay, on 
Sep. 22, the Hon’ble Mr. N. V. Gadgil 
truly remarked that ‘ where it is a ques- 
tion of life and death, cost is of little 
relevance. We have to be _ self-sufficient 
in food and in defence measures. Qur 
ideas of productivity of a project must 
be viewed in the light of there vital 
needs ’. 


addressing the 18th annual meeting of the Cectral 


Speuking of the ctiects of the partition 
of the country Mr. Khosla said: ** This 
has cut across our economic and cultural 
unity. Both India and Pakistan are the 
poorer for this division but both have 
enough potential resources for balanced 
development. Indit has more of the 
mineral resources, power potential and 
industrial production. Pakistan has 
more of irrigation and food production. 


“The bulk of the magnificent irriga- . 
tion works of the country now lie in the 
new Dominion of Pakistan. Out of the 
total of 400,000 cubie feet per second of 
water carried by the canals of undivided 
India nearly one-half is now carried 
by the canals in Pakistan. Of the total 
of 33 million acres irrigated by the State 
controlled canals, a little more than half 
lie in Pakistan. In respect of overall 
water resources and power potential, 
however, India is relatively more happily 
placed ”’. 


Welcoming the Government’s sanction 
for three major projects, he said: ‘‘ Three 
major river valley develcpment projects, 
together estimated to cost nearly Ks. 
176 crores have been sanctioned for 
execution during the last few weeks. 
These are: the Bhakra Dam Project 
in East Punjab, the Damodar Valley 
Project in West Bengal and Bibar and 
the Hirakud Dam Project on the Maha- 
nadi in Orissa. The project for the 
construction of the Ramapadasagar Dam 
on the Godavari is actively under consi- 
der ation. It is, therefore, reasonable to 
hope that, benceforth our dreams will 
progressively culminate in achievement 
and our blue prints’ translated into 
reality. 


Priority for Food Production 


“‘In our programme of resource con 
servation and utilisation the first priority 
must be given to the production of food. 
According to Mr. Shanmukham Chetty’s 
budget speech, India produces 45 million 
tons of foodgrains per year and hae, in 
addition been importing up to 2.2 
million tons from abroad. These importe 
are costing us over Rs. 19 crores a year 
and making a large hole in our foreign 
exchange resources. The total expendi. 
ture incurred on food imports during 
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the last 3 years is almost exactly twice 
the entire capital cost’ of all tho existing 
Irrigation Works in undivided India. 
In the seven and half months between 
Aug. 15, 1947 and the end of March, 1948, 
ite Government of India will be paying 
« subsidy of Rs. 22.42 crores for food- 
yrains. With over 4 millon annual 
increase in the population of India the 
food situation will deteriorate still further. 


‘“I'nere is, however, no cause for 
undue alarm. Our imports of foodgrains 
so far have not exceeded 6 per cent: of 
our internal production. This state «of 
affairs should not be difficult to remedy. 
Tens of millions of acres of culturable land 
still lie waste due to short and uncertain 
water supplies, while nearly 94 per cent. 
of the water wealth of the country, a 
good proportion of which can be put to 
baneficial use, is running to waste in tho 
sea. By proper land use = and 
planned conservation and utilisation of 
our river waters, we can not only become 
aelf-sufficient but can produce = surplus 
food grains for export to deficit countries. 


Flood Protection 


‘“The second priority in our schemes 
of resource conservation and utilisation 
should go to flood protection. Uncon- 
trolled floods are a menace to the economic 
life of the people. They constitute a 
tremendous waste of national wealth. 


“The ravag*s caus:d by the floods of 
the Kosi in Binar and Nepal; the Damo- 
dar in Bengal; the Mahanadi, Brahmini 
and Baitarani in Orissa; the Bharauh, 
Manas, KCopiili and other tributary rivers 


of the B‘ahmaputra in Assam; _ the 
Narbada and Tapti in Bombay and 
several other major and minor rivers 


in the other Provinces and States of 
India, are an indication of the magnitude 
of the problem. . The catastrophic floods 
which occurred in the Sutlej, Beas, Ravi 
and Chenab rivers of the Punjab in 
Sept. 1947 added immensely to the toll 
of human life, already taken by fana- 
ticism and human savagery. 


Power Generation 


“The conservation of flood waters 
and their regulated releascs with a view 
to provide equalised stream flow 
throughout the year, coupled with the 
utilisation of the natural falls in the 
river, would offer immense possibilities 
for the veneration of water power on 
almost every major river and tributary 
in the country. 


‘““The Brahmaputra valley in the 
province of Assam, alone, has a water- 
power potential of between 5 and 16 
million k. w. Orissa and Bihar have 
protential of 4 to 6 million k. w., each. 
Similarly, other Provinces and States 
have considerable water pcwer potential. 
The total electrical power installed at 
present in the country is nearly 2 million 
k. w., of which less than half a million 
k. w. is water power. The per capita 
consumption of electricity im India is 
ridiculously low. It. is 9.2 k.w. hours, 
against 906 in England, 1470,in U.S. A., 
2510, in Canada, !941, in Switzerland, 
3090, in Norway and 2000, in Sweden. 
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The Pykara hydro-electric power generating station 


“Our next need is navigation. Tndia 
possesses numerous inland waterways, 
with a widespread network of tributaries. 
These waterways, if conserved, would 
afford the most extensive and the cheapest 
arteries of traffic. Navigation of inland 
waterways, which was fairly consider- 
able in the past, has been progressively 
on the decline, partly as a result of a 
mistaken railway policy and partly, due 
to the reduction in dry weather supplies 
caused by the diversion of water for 
purposes of irrigation. Waterways 
are a most important national asset 
both from the economie and defence 
aspects and must be conserved in the 
national interest ”’. 


Mr. Khosla also referred to a number 
of problems arising out of the execution 
of river projects. Referring to the 
resettlement policy to be adcpted be 
said : 


‘*It 1s desirable that tie sacrifices and 
benefits be uniformly distrihuted. fn 
case where no new areas are available 
for resettlement, this can be achieved 
by the owners of the areas benefited by 
irrigation being asked to part with a 
percentage of their land corresponding 
to the ratio, which the submerged area 
bears to the total area benefited, subject 
to the condition that no holding shall be 
reduced below a minimum — ecenomic 


holding. 
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“The problem of compensation and 
resettlement has to be faeed with vision 
and sympathy. Compensation = should, 
fs far as possible, he land for land. Mode! 
villages with modern amenities should 
be set up in the new lands in place of 
old dwellings which will be submerged ” 


Proper Land Use 
“After explaining the disastrous 
results of inter-State water disputes,” 


he said, “Tt is gratifving to note that 
the Drafting Committee of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly has made recommendations 
in respect of development of inter-unit 
waterways which will cuf down delavs 
in future. The Central Board of Trriga- 
tion has been consistently rressing for 
t':is essential reform for many vears. 


“‘Another matter of vital concern to 
integrated basin-wide development - is 
proper land use. Unrestricted | defore- 
station and soil erosion are widespread, 
These interfere with nature and adversely 
affect the economy of man. Floods are 
accentuated, productive lands are 
ruined, some bevond reclamstion and 
heavy silt burdens are carried down 
the streams to shorten the life of storage 
reservoirs or, by heavy deposition to 
render waste rich culturahble lands. as 
has been the case in the Kosi flood plain 
Urgent preventive measures, backed by 
legislative action, if necessary, are called 
for in this connection”. 
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FINANCE MINISTER ON NEED FOR PRACTICAL 
SCHEME OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


oh the Budget in the Constituent 

Assémbly (Legislative) on Dec. 1, 
the Hon’ble Mr. R. K. Shanmukhan Che- 
ttv, Finance Minister, expreesed the hope 
that outstanding differences: on financial 
and economic problems between India 
and Pakistan would be amicably settled 
in-‘'the very near future”. It would 
be only after the solution of some of the 
economié and financial problems involved 
that a full and clear picture of India’s 
economic position could be given. 


Rovce the! to the general discussion 


The Finance Minister said : 


I must at the outset express my grate- 
ful thanks to my hon’ble friends in thir 
House for the generally cordial reception 
that they have accorded to my Budget 
statement. Notwithstanding the criti- 
cisme—and all the criticisms were 
really of a helpful character—there has 
been in amplee vidence appreciation 
—I would say a sympathetic app- 
teciation of. the difficulties under which 
the néw. Dominion Government in India 
is working, specially the difficulties of 
its Grat Finance Minister. 


A great many points were made 
during the course of the discussion but 
I would like to touch upon two or three 
of the more outstanding points. 


My hon’ble friend, Mr. Munshi said 
that I had not given a clearer picture 
of the consequences of partition. This 
sentiment was re-echoed by my hon’ble 
friend Mr. T.T. Krishnamachari, who 
said that a clearer picture of the economic 
situation in the country had not been 
given in the Budget statement. Straight- 
way I plead guilty to the charge. I 
‘am myself not satisfied with. the picture 
that I have presented of the economic 
and the financial conditions prevailing 
in the country after partition. 


Intricate Problems 


If I am not yet in a position to see 
the picture in clearer light, with all 
the light and shadow on the picture, it 
is not entirely my mistake. A fuller 
and clearer picture of the economic 
pattern of the Indian Dominion can be 
gained only after some of the out- 
standing economic and financial problems 
have been settled with the Pakistan 
Government. All evidence tends to show 
that there is every hope that all these 
outstanding differences will be amicably 
settled between the representatives of 
the two Dominions in the very near 
future. In fact, I find for the last one 
week ac iracy in which my hon’ble 
friend, the Home Minister, 18 deeply 
involved, to take away the work of Sir 
Patrick 8 the Chairman of the 
Arbitral Tribunal. I think the House 
should wish him success in his efforts, 
and if, as-we all hope, some of these 
most intricate and difficult problems are 
settied out of court, it will redound to 
she crecit of the two Governmente and 


to those who are in charge of the two 
Governments. 


_ My Hon’ble friend, Mr. T.T. Krishna- 

machari, also said that -I should have 
given some statement of the account 
of the undivided India before Aug. 16. 
For one thing I still hold the view 
that even if it were possible for us to 
give these figures, they would not serve 
any useful purpose becaure those figures 
cannot form the basis for any compari- 
son with the figures for the Indian 
Dominion that I have presented. Apart 
from the value of those figures, it was 
not possible for me to give them for the 
simple reason that the account of the 
undivided country for the _ period 
ending Aug. 15 has not yet been closed. 
The joint account is still kept open. 
and a great many adjustments have to 
be made before our joint family account 
can be closed. In these circumstances 
it was not possible for me to give even 
@ rough idea of the state of account of 
the undivided Government as on Aug. 
15, 1947. 


Loan Policy 


My Hon’ble friend, Mr. Munshi, again 
told the House that I had not given 
any clear indication of the loan pro- 
ramme of the Government of India. 
; have stated in my budget speech that 
it was not the intention of the Govern- 
ment to go to the market for any fresh 
loan before the close of the current 
financial year. Now that is a positive 
statement in one respect. But I agree 
that I have not given any clearindication 
of what our future loan policy ws going 
to be. If I have not given any such 
clear indication, it is hecause I am not 
yet in a position to do so. What con- 
fronted me when I took office on Aug. 
15 was the hard fact that the entire 
money market in India was seriously 
disturbed. There was a lack of con- 
fidence, with the result that there was 
no great demand for Government securi- 
ties in the money market. 


PANDIT LAKSHMI KANTA 
MAITRA: Does the Hon’ble Minister 
think that the lack of confidence was 
the only factor in: this? 


THE FINANCE MINISTER: That 
is the main factor so far asI have been 
able to study the market. 


PANDIT LAKSHMI. KANTA 
MAITRA : What about the reactions on 
last year’s Budget ? 


THE FINANCE MINISTER: Probably 
that is one of the causes of the loss of 
confidence, but the fact with which I was 
concerned was the fact that there was 
loess of confidence. I had therefore to 
hold my hand before I went to the money 
market for any large loan. Naturally 
the investing public wanted to know 
what the policy of the Government of 
India was going to he in the matter 
of the future industrialisation of the 


country, in the matter of the economic 
development of the country and more 
especially in the matter of the borrow: 
ing policy. There have been a 

many plans and reports regarding indus- 


trial development. If the Government 
had not been preoccupied with the 
unfortunate events of the last few 


months, I have no doubt that the Gov- 
ernment would have straightaway applied 
their mind to coming to some definite 
and positive conclusions regarding 
these plans that have been made. Now 
that some sort of order’ and peace have 
been restored, I am hoping that in 
the very near future we shall be in a 
Position not morely to make up our 
mind regarding the future trend of our 
policy in industrial: aticn. but also 
take concrete decisions on the execu- 
tion of some of the schemes which 
have been included in those plans. 


Cheap Money Policy 


The market was also uncertain about 
our borrowing policy. One of my prede- 
cessors, Sir Archibald Rowlands initiated 
the cheap money policy. He very 
successfully converted our 3$ per cent 
loan into a 3 per cent loan, and he aimed 
at securing 24 per cent. credit for the 
Government of India. He was lucky. In 
fact, now that I am un this subject, I 
an free to confess that the destiny of a 
Finance Minister is very often governed | 
by the luck that attends him rather than 
his own cleverness. 


AN HON’BLE- MEMBER : It is true 
of everybody. 


THE FINANCE MINISTER: More 


_ specially true of the Finance Minister. 


As I indicated inmy Budget speech, 
even the British Government, which 
adopted this policy found that it could be 
carried very far. The position that faced 
us was somewhat difficult. Evidently, 
as the Reserve Bank Governor had 
observed, the cheap money Policy had 
been carried a bit too far in our country. 
But then my difficulty is this: when once 
a cheap money policy had been adopted 
it is extremely difficult to retreat from 
that policy. In fact a retreat from cheap 
money policy will always be disastrous 
to the Government on the money market. 
Therefore it was decided that without 
following the policy any further or extend- 
ing it any further I would attempt to 
consoilidate -the position gained so fear. 
And from all the evidence that I see in 
the money market, I think the market 
has taken this decision well. 


I felt confident that next time when I go 
to the market it will be for a fairly big 
Joan and we would appeal to our country 
men tocome to the help of the Government 
by lending funds so that our vast pro- 
grammes of development might be put 
through. In fact, I am thinking whether 
that firet loan should not be an indepen- 
dence loan—a loan the succesg of which 
will assure the success o1 our economic 
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policy and our stability. Knowing our 
Po as I do, I have not the slightest 
doubt in my mind that when the Govern- 
ment makes an appeal to the money 
market the market will respond. I 
know that the money market is a hard 
aut to crack; they are not easily moved 
by mere appeals—in fact the appeal 
must be to their pockets and not to their 
hearts ; and the clear enunciation of our 
policy that it is our intention to consoli- 
date the gains made so far would I_ think 
be a sufficient inducement for the market 
to come forward to the help of the 
Government. 


I want Hon’ble Members to realise 
how much the stability of a modern 
Government depends on its capacity to 
raise loans in the money market. We 
are apt to think that the stability of a 
budget depends only on the revenue 
expenditure side of it. There is one 
other budget which very often is ignored 
by Hon’ble Members in this House and 
by the public at large, and that is the 
Ways and Means Budget. If you analyse 
the budget of any modern State, you will 
find that the outgoings of the Govern- 
ment on the capital side are very often 
more than the disbursements on the 
revenue side. 


Take our own modest Budget for these 
74 months. While our revenue expendi- 
ture is abont Rs. 197 crores, our Ways 
and Means Budyet discloses a disburse- 
ment of over Rs. 145 crores. If we 
launch a more vigorous drive in the dir- 
ection of industrial and agricultural 
expansion, the outgoing in the capital 
budget will be infinitely larger, and 
there it is that we must get the entire 
co-operation and help of the investing 
publhc. My: main object in presenting 
the financial picture of the country as I 
see it is to instil that confidence which 
had been lost; from the reactions on 
the stock exchange and on the money 
market in general, I feel confident that 
that objective of mine has very amply 
succeeded. 


Private Enterprise 


A great deal has been said, by various 
Hon’ble Members about the question of 
nationalisation versus private enter- 
prise. Probably my observations on the 
scope and need for private enter- 
prise in our country have not been 
sufficiently appreciated. 


One Hon'ble friend remarked that. the 
emphasis on private enterprise had been 
laid a little too much. What I intended 
to say is this, that the scope for production 
in our country for the next many, many 
years is so vast that there must neces- 
sarily be scope for private enterprise 
even though we decide on a_ downright 
policy of nationalisation. 


The other day I said I am _  0»not 
a capitalist and the House was fairly 
amused. Probably they will be more 
amused if IT say today that I consider 
myself a socialist. And my own inter- 
pratation of socialism is this: that economy 
which ensures a fair and equitable distri- 
bution of national wealth is really the 
socialist economy. State enterprise 
or private eterprise is only the means 
towards achieving that end. What does 
it matter if our entire industrial structure 
has been nationalised and yet the standard 
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of life of our people is low? You would 
not call that socialistic econon-y in the 
real sense of the term. 


What has been ignored 1n the capitalis- 
tic economy of the world in the past is 
that sufficient emphasis has not been 
laid on distribution as that on production. 
What we in our country must aim at is 
to increase and increase a hundredfold 
the national wealth of our country and 
distribute that wealth equitably among 
all the people of this gountry. I am 
clearly against the concentration of 
wealth in a few hands. In fact, the whole 
system and structure of taxation in 
modern society is intended to prevent 
that concentrated accumulation of wealth 
in a few individuals. If we utilise that 
mechaniam wisely and with prudence we 
could, iu effect, achieve a y socialistic 
economy. But in exercising that right 
of taxation we have to be cautious. 


If private enterprise has got a place 
in the national economy of the country, 
then you must create the incentive for 
investment in private enterprise, and 
if your scheme of taxation hinders invest- 
Ment in industry and damps the enthu- 
niasm of private enterprise, to that extent 
it has defeated its own purpose. In 
fact the wisdom of a Finance Minister in 
these days in any country in theworld is 
just to reach beyond that point in taxa. 
tion which wil] prevent the concentration 
of wealth in a tew hands but which will 
at the same time not destroy the 
incentive to investment. 


Speaking about the burden of taxation, 
probably the House will be interested if 
ite monotony is relieved, if I nargate to 
the members a story. Three Eng en 
were one day having lunch. All of them 
were businessmen. When thelunch was 
over each one wanted to vie with the 
other in paying the bill. So one man said, 
“‘No, letme pay the bill, because after 
all I am going to charge the cost of this 
lunch to my company; the 
company is paying 19. 6d. in the pound 
as tax, and therefore it is only 6d. in 
the pound that the company will be 
paying dnd the rest will be Government 
money ’’. 


The other man gaid, ‘‘ No, let me pay”’, . 
and added, ‘‘you see, my company is 
daying Excess Profits Tax and the Excess 
Profits Tax is 100 percent. I will also 
charge this bill to the company which 
means that the entire cost of this 
bill will be paid by the Government ’”’. 


The third man said, ‘‘No, no. I am 
still in a better position ". Everybody 
was surprised and this is what he said: 
“You know,I am working for the Gov- 
ernment on cost plus 10 per cent. basis. I 
am going to charge the cost of this lunch 
to Government and I will get 10 per cent. 
of it from Government”. (Laughter). 
Now, tirat gives an idea of the burden 
of taxation today in the country. 


But we should judge that burden from 
the criterion of how far it will encourage 


MINISTERS’ SALARIES BILL 


salaries of Ministers in the 

Dominion Parliament on Dec. 
li, the Hon'ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Petel, 
Minister for Home Affairs, said: 


MD sass the Billto provide for the 


-** Sir, I move that the Bill to provide 
for the salaries of Ministers be taken into 
consideration. I will not take much 
time of the House over this small matter. 
1 may take the House into confidence 
and say that although this is a small 
matter it has taxed our minds conzsider- 
ably and we have spent a considerable 
time over it. We _ considered this 
question several times and we had. two 
or three meetings of the Cabinet, and we 
had to reconsider proposals that we 
had once arrive:! at because any salary 
tlat you fix is liable to be criticised from 
one point of view or the other. 


‘*‘But I may inform the House that 
looking at all the circumstances it may 
be said that the salary that we have 
proposed is: not unréasonable. It will 
give an adequate amount for proper 
living in Delhi and; in some cases, by 
the deducation of income-tax, some of 
my colleagues, who have not got other 
income may, after the deduction, have 
very little and some will be out of pocket. 


“So on the whole, taking everything 
into consideration, the amount cannot 
be considered to be unreasonable: and as 
we have given a good deal of tyme and 
consideration to it I hope the Houso will 
pass it without any dissent. 


“In the matter of allowances i¢ is not 
necessary to come.to the House because 
it can be done by executive order of by 
a Cabinet decision, but we thought it 
better to put it to the House so that the 
House may know what the actaal 
position in. 

**The provision .of double accommoda- 
tion may require some ex tion. I 
may inform the House that although we 
have provided for house .accommodation 
here as well as in Simla, there is surely 
no probability of any af us going to — 
Simla. Houses there are occupied 
by the East Punjab Government, who 
are short of houses. Even if it were not 
so, we have no time of inclination to go 
to Simla because we think it an unsuitable. 
place for conducting. administration 
from those heights right down to the 
south, and we cannot go there. 


“*It may of course be necessary for 
some Minister or other to go there occa- 
sionally on State. business or for.a short 
change of climate and reasons of. health. 
In such cases, the House will not grudge 
them such accommodation for a short 
or temporary period. But,-on the whole, 
all the houses in Simla which belong to 
Government are - now - occupied. My 
Hon’ble colleague in charge of Works, 
Mines and Power will know more abaut 
it than I do; but I thought that the 
House should not carry-8 wro immpres- 
sion on this question and fee] that we are 
providing for double - accommodation. 
To fact, there will hardly be any oase 
for any of 18 going to Simla”’, 


od 


investment in industry. It is because 
[ felt that there wag some. justification 
for the criticism that the taxation imposed 
in.the last Budget has seriously inter- 
fered. with the incentive to private 
enterprise that [ gave the undertaking 


that I shall _—s re-examine the 
whole::; -.structure of taxation to 
see that that- incentive is not 


destroyed. Aftei all, whatever might 
br the ideological differences amongst 
sume of us, :f we sit down and evolve 
a: practical scheme for the economic 
development of our country, we will find 
that notwithstanding ideological differ- 
enées there is a great deal of common 
ground amongst all of us. Let us, for the 
next few yeurs at least, exploit every 
point of agreement and not unneces- 
sarily emphasize points of difference. It 
is agreed on all hands that the future of 
India depends upon her industrial and 
agricultural production and with * that 
common objective, about which there is 
no difference of opinion, there’ is no 
doult that we might be able to 
evolve a practical scheme of economic 
development. 


Now, more and more production is 
wanted not merely for creating the 
future wealth of this country but for 
fighting inflution. Mr. Munshi was right 
when he said that we all know about 
the existence of inflaticn but we really 
do not knov. how to tackle it. Well, we 
know how to tackle it, but the thing 
13 our efforts do not succeed. 


Economic Sub-Committee 


I am clear in’ my mind that inflation 
today is not so much due to monetary 
causcs, but really due to the very rapid 
fall in production. I gave index figurcs 
to show how the inflationary tendency 
has become more acute in spite of a 
considerule reduction in the volume of 
notes in circulation and in bank deposits. 
Iiow exuctly we must bring about that 
increase in the volume of | production is 

smatter that lies entirely in our own 
bands. There are various bottlenecks. 
A special Committee of the Cabinet has 
been appointed, called the ‘‘ Economic 
Sub-Committee’, to study this problem 


in yreat detail. As result of the pre- 
liminary study that we have made so 
fur, I find that ene of the greatest 


bottlenecks in our‘country which hampers 
production is the problem .of transport. 


Take, for instance, the positiom re- 
garding coal. Production has increased 
and there is a danger of its coming to a 
standstill, Why % Eecause coal at the 
pits has accumulated and it cannot be 
quickly trunsported to the destinations be- 
cause of the inadequacy of transport. And 
in transport, when you ccme to dctails our 
greatest want today is the want of 
locomotives. As my hon’ble friend, the 
Transport Minister, told us the othcr day, 
one ol the greatest acts, amounting almcst 
toacriminal act, by the previous Govern- 
ment was their ignoring the necd for 
building locomotives in this country. 


I came into the Central Legislature in 
1924 and I can even today recall ‘the 
debate during the Railway Budget’ year 
after yeor when those of us sitting or 
the Opposition Benches tricd to 
impress upon the then Government the 
need for establishing a  Joecmotive 
industry in this country. Twenty-three 
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yearr have passed and astill we are not 
in & position to manufacture locomotives 
ints country. That is the unfortunate 
legacy we have got, but we are trying to 
do our best to rectify this state of affairs. 
It wil) take time. 


As a matter of fact, to get over this 
difficulty, we are now seriously examip- 
ing the possibility of buying or chartering 
a few ships and transporting coal, by 
sea, for the various places and thereby 
reducing at least the haulege of coal. Fer 
instance, instead of carrying coal by an 
all-rail route from the pit’s mouth to 
Madras, it will be easier to carry it to 
Calcutta and from there carry it to Madras 
by sea. I think a great deal could be 
done to overcome this difficulty if we 


succeed in this effort. I  am_ only 
giving this as an example to tell the 
House that not only are we alive to 


the problem, but that we are taking all 
positive and concrete steps necersary 
to solve it. 


My Hon’ble friend, Pandit Kunzru, 
very prudently asked me whether I was 
going to be satisfied with merely 
increasing the production on the existing 
plant and machinery. I say: No. We have 
got plans, which are going to be put into 
execution very soon, for adding to our 
productive capacity. For example, a 
Steel Panel was appointed by the late 
Government and the Panel has sub- 
mitted two reports. The Panel has 
recommended the erection of twomcdern 
steel plants, one in North Bihar = and 
one in the Central Provinces, each with 
a capacity of half a million tons, but so 
constructed that they might easily 
attempt at doubling the productive capa- 
city.. I have asked my Hon'ble colleague, 
the Industr.es Minister, to go ahead with 
that plan and I am hoping that before I 


present the next Budget in February I 
might be in a position to announce that 
concrete steps had been taken to start these 
two scehmes. That is only one illustration 
of the concrete steps that wo are taking to 
actually add ta our productive capacity. 


While we can do everything that lies 
in our power to restore the diminished 
production and to add to our productive 
capacity, there is one other factor 
which I submit, namely labour, also 
counts a great deal in thé solution of this 
question. Here again, I am free to 
confess that by mere ordinances and 
orders we cannot persuade labour to 
produce more. We must get their 
wholehearted and willing co-operation. 
We must create an entirely new outlook 
in the relationship between Jabour and 
employer. 


Control Versus Derontrol 


The time has now come when the 
Government with the co-operation of 
employers must make labour feel that 
it is an integral partner in the whole 
industrial structure of the country. Some 
Hon’ble friends referred to the scheme 
of profitsharng. That 1s again one of 
the problems which is now engaging the 
attention of the conomic Sub-Committee 
of the Cabinet. Speaking for myself, 
even four or five years back, I advised 
my friends engaged in industry to ofier 
to labour ao straight forward scheme of 
partnership and profit-sharing. I hope 
that. the Cabinet will betcre long be in a 
positicn toevolve a satisfactory formula 
which will ensure the willing co-cperaticn 
of labour in our enterprises. 

A great deal has been said abcut the 
problem of contre] versus de-ccntrel. 


My Horble freind, Pandit Kunzrv, 
naturally expressed serious apprehensions 


CLAIMS FOR LOSS SUFFERED IN SIAM 
DURING THE WAR. 


LAIMS against the Siamese Gov- 
C ernment, under the terms of the 
formal Agreement between the 
United Kingdom, India and Siam dated 
Jan. 1, 1946, for “ perscnal prejudice ” 
(that is, personal claims unconnected 
with property of any kind), may ncw 
be lodged, says a Press Communique, 
issued hy the Ministry of External Affairs 
and Commonwealth Reaticre, on Pee. 
10. 


Claims formulated in India will be 
received by the Ministry of Externe] 
Affairs and Commonwealth Relaticns, 
Government of India, New Delhi. ard 
will be forwarded to the Siamcse Guvein- 
ment through the Indian Legation in 
Siam. 


The particulu.s of authorities appointed 
to receive claims formulated ‘outside 
India will be published in the countries 
concerned. 


Claims must be prepared on the 
official Claim Form and, in accordance 
with the Notes for Guidance issued 
therewith. Copies of such Forms and 
Notes. are. available from the Ministry 
of External. Affairs and Commonwealth 


Relations, New Delhi. Five copies of 
each claim and supporting documenta 
must be lodged. 


Claimants who have previously regis- 
tered their claims are required to re- 
lodge them on the official Claim Form 
in accordance with this notice. 


Under the terms of the Claims Agree- 
ment, claims for perscnal prejudice must 
reach the Siamese Government within 
12 mcnths of the date of this notice. 
Toallaw emple time for the examination 
of claims, for reference back to claimants, 
where necessary, and for transmission 
to the Siemese Government, claimants 
are advised to lcdge their claime as above - 
s8 soon as possible and not later than 
the Aug. 11, 1948. 


_ Claims arising out of personal preju- 

dice suffered by labourers on the Burma- 

Siam Railway nced not be submitted as: 
@® separate announcement regarding 

such claims will be made in due course. 


A separate announcement concerning 
claims in respect of property will also 
be issued at a later date. 
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as to what would bo the state of affaira 
if dvecontrol was effected and prices go 
up. He was anawered by cortain other 
Hon’bla Momb:r3, who, like Mr. 
Rimalingam Chattiar, spoke with practi- 
eal exporience of tha working of control. 
There is no dsnying the fact that theoreti- 
cally when thare is a gap between supply 
and d3mand they should b2 controlled 
if everyone is to get an equitable share 
ata reasonable price. We must go one 
stap further. If contro! is to be effective, 
it must be a integrated control. There 
is no use of tinkering with controls, 
coutrolling only one or two essential 
articles and leaving tha rst unchecked, 
because an upward tzend of prices with 
those other comm).Jities will have 
serious ropercussions on the commodities 
under control. Control to ba successful 
should th>refore be an integrated control, 
covering all ess:ntial commodities. As 
I said, no one questions the soundness 
of the statement, but what has been 
our practical experience ? 


L am myself a believer in the value and 
the need for integrated control, but 
my sad experience is that in our country 
our mechenism of control las completely 
failed. We talk of ua controlled price. 
Let us take sugiur. What percentage of 
the consumers of sugar do you think 
are really getting sugar at the con- 
trolled price? Similarly take any food- 
grains; except the growers of food it is 
my belief that not more than 10 per 
cent of our people get the foodgrains at 
really controlled prices. Probably 10 
per cent is an overestimato. The rest 
really buy in the black market. 


Inflation Problem 


‘oday wa have yot in our country an 
inflation which really is not reflected in 
the index figuresthat we have published. 
The index figures are published on the 
basis of our controlled prices. Butif an 
index fiyure were prepared today at the 
black market price at which people have 
to buy these essantial foodstufis, you will 
find the index figure will be absolutely 
alarming. What is the use of keeping up 
this show of control when you really 
cannot manage ? 


The question of decontrol has been 
engaging the Cabinet for the last few 
weeks. We have given most anxious 
thought to this problem. For, meeting 
after meeting in the Cabinet we had to 
postpone decision because even though 
we came prepared to do something yet 
when we discussed the problem in all 
its aspects, we were frightened at the 
consequences of decontrol and yet we 
had to take decision. We know we 
are fully conscious of the fact that we 
are taking a risk, but a stage has heen 
reached when that risk has to be taken. 
It is our intention not to disband our 
machinery of control, so that if things 
go radically wrong, we would again come 
back to control. Subject to — these 
precautions, it is our intention to gra- 
dually decontrol certain things and take 
the risk. 


AN HON’BLE MEMBER: Then what 
happens to integrated control ? 


THE FINANCE MINISTER: Inte. 


grated control, I wish freely to confess, 
has not aucceded in our country. 
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{ can white quite a thesis on the need 
of controls in India. The point is, can 
we with the mechanism that we can 
control really put these controls eftec- 
tively into operation. So, I have made 
a clean breast of the thing. I have 
nothing more to ans3wer. If control 
has failed, this House and the public 
at large must share the blame with the 
Government and if the measures of 
decontrol that we propose to adopt 
gradually are to succeed, it will again 
require the co-op2ration of the public 
at large. After all you cannot legislate 
to a people unwilling to work that 
legislation in its rcal and true spirit. 
Let us, therefore, hope that the social 
Consciousncss of our people will be 
roused by the human misery that sur- 
rounds us and that with this gradual 
process of decontrol things might be 
better. That is all LI can hope for and 
let us all hope for the best. 


Sterling Balances 


My Hon’blo friend, Mr. T. T. Krishaa- 
machari, referred to the question of the 
sterling halanecs and he criticiscd my 
statement because it happens to coincide 
with a similar statement that Sir 
Archibald Rowlands%made. I am sure the 
House will agree with me whenI say that 
the validity of astatement is not neces- 
sarily destroyed because somebody else 
corroborates that statement or concurs 
with that statement. I firmly hold the 
view that the sterling balances must be 
wisely utilised for the economic and 
industrial development of this country 
and not be frittered away for the payment 
of current consumption of luxury _arti- 
cles. Whether Sir Archibald Rowlands 
agrees with me or anybody disagrees 
with me, IT am prepared to hold to that 
view. 


My Hon'ble friend also referred to the 
negotiations that have taken place regard- 
ing the temporary settlement of the ques- 
tion of sterling balances. The iast Delega- 
tion fron India was purely on an official 
level because it was intended to bring 
about only a temporary settlement. The 
next stage of the discussion will also be on 
official level and I am glad to announce 
that His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom have responded to our 
invitation to send some of their officials 
to Delhi to discuss this matter. My 
idea is that we should make another 
interim settlement valid till June, 1948. 
Thereafter, we must think of a more per- 
manent settlement which must really 
take place on ministerial level. When 
such a stage is reached, T am_ hoping 
to include in that Delegation private 
members who would be in a position to 
help the Government in coming to satis- 
factory settlement with the British 
Government. 


These are some of the general matters, 
barring one. Having sat in this House 
for 12 years and having listened to the 
magnificent speeches that Pandit Kunzru 
used to make, attacking the Defence 
Budget in those days, it wag so refreshing 
to hear from hin that we are not spend- 
ing enough on Defence. I welecme that 
attitude. That shuws that there is a 
sense of realism amony our responsil:le 
leaders. 
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As Finance Minister 1 um naturally 
very nervous about the rate of Deszence ex- 
pentiture; but I might assure this House 
thut whatever might be our financial paartion; 
lam sure we can find enough finance to 
maint_in a-atrong and ade,uate arms im 
our country. 


Assam’s Needs 


These cover the general points. My 
Hon'ble friend from Agesam spoke abcut 
the needs of his province. Only last 
week the Governor of Assam and the 
Prime Minister of Assam had disetsicrs 
with me on this point and they went 
away satisfied. And this morning there 
is a report of a broadcast talk br His 
Excellency the Governor of Assam from 
the Calcutta Broadcastig Station. Tho 
is what he says: 


* Daring my recent visit to Delhi ! 
was' happy to get heartening proofs that 
our difficulties are understood and that 
our needs in the matter of overccming 
them aro now to be given the assistance 
required. It 18 now.up to the pecple 
of Assam to rise to the height of opy:or- 
tunities offered. I have no doubt they 
will’ 


T am sure what has satisfied the Gover- 
nor of Assam will also satisfy my Hon'ble 
friend , Mr. Chaudhury. , 

The right note regarding the appraisal of 
the Budget was struck by my Hon’ble fri- 
ond Mr. C. Subrahmanyam. He said rightly 
that the financial soundness of the ccun- 
try should not be judged by the defien or 
surplus in the Budget but by the deficit 
or surplus in the national income. That 
is the right way to etudy the Budget and 
that is why I attempted to give as accurat: 
a picture as I could of the economic ard 
financial position of our country, and gave 
my emphatic opinion that the financial 
position of our country 1s per‘cctly safe 
and sound. It is quite possible that I 
might prove to be a false prophet. But 
if 11 came to that I would prefer to be a 
false optimistic prophet rather than be 
a prophet like Jeremiah: because if 
hopes are dues fears might be liars. I am 
one of those who helieve that even faced 
with a difficult situation, with confidence 
in yourself and a stout heart, you can 
certainly overccme your difficulties. 


BURMA RE-ENTRY 
CERTIFICATES 


The Burma Government har consented 
to extend the period for issue of Burma 
re-entry certificates to holders of depar- 
ture and residence certificates frcm 
Dec. 15 to Jan. 15, says a Press Note, 
issued hy the Ministry of External Affairs 
and Commonwealth Relations, on Dec.19. 


Permits will be issued up to this date 
and recipients will pe allowed -reasonahle 
opportunity of returning to Buima 
alter that date. | 


The Governor-General has’ teen 
pleased to appoint tke $ Hon'ble 
Sir Clifford Monmohan Agarwala, acting 
Chief Justice of the Patna High Ccurt 
to be the Chief Justice of that High 
Court, says a Press Communique, issued 
by the Ministry of Home Affairs, on 
Dec. 22. 


ECUNOMY COMMITTEE TO EXAMINE 
EXPENDITURE ON ADMINISTRATION 


bly (Legislative) on Dec. 4, on a cut 

motion that the Demand under the 
head ‘‘Ministry of Finance” be reduced by 
Rs. 100 (to discuss the question of econo- 
my in the Central Administration) the 
Hon’ble Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty, 
Finance Minister, said : 


G bly (Lee inthe Conatituent Assem- 


I welcome the discussion initiated by 
the motion of my Hon’ble Friend, Mr. 
B. Das. He and I have sat together on 
the Opposition benches for nearly 12 years 
in the old legislature and we have taken 
part in many debates, criticising the 
extravagance of the administrative 
machinery. Even though I am sitting 
in a difference place, Sir, my feeling, 
about the scale of expenditure in Gov- 
ernment is very nearly the same as it, 
used tobe when I was sitting in those 
benches. 


My Hon'ble friend, Mr. Santhanam 
said, that the Finance Minister should not 
be a mere compiler of figuree. I whole- 
heartedly agree with that observation. 
The Finance Minister’ is really the 
watch-dog of this House. The Finance 
Ministry does not simply eanction as an 
automatic measure proposals for expendi- 
ture that come before it for scrutiny. 
In fact the financial implications of every 
proposal are clearly examined in the 
Ministry of Finance. Notwithstanding 
this check exercised by the Ministry, 
I would welcome the deduction of this 


House that every possible measure 
should betaken to reduce the’ scale of 
expenditure in the administrative 
machinery. 


The Finance Minister is generally the 
most unpopular of the Ministers amongst 
his own colleagues, because he often has 
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to perform thie unpleasant tatk of 
turning down proposals coming frcm the 
Ministries of his own colleayuee. IT can 
say the function of areal l'inance Minister 
is not that of one who, without any 
meaning, turns down all propogals for 
expenditure, but who would help all 
other Departments to spend money 
wisely and effectively. That is the 
true function of a Ministry of Finance, 
and J certainly shall try my utmost to 
see that Ministry of Financc discharges 
its functions in that spirit. 


My Hon’ble friend, Mr. Punjabrao 
Deshmukh, suggested that someone 
might go to the United States to find out 
about the expeditious methods of admin- 
istration in that country. Well, 
Sir, it so happens that I was there 
myself for nearly a year in charge of the 
Iman Supply Mission. There is no 
doubt that during the War at least the 
machinery of administration in tlie 
United States moved very fast. In fact 
I made it ao rule in the Supply Mission 
that there should be no note-writing on 
files. In fact every problem was prac- 
tically solved by the officer or the Director 
concerned coming either to the Secretary 
or to one of the Directors of Supply or 
coming directly to me in important cases ; 
and I found that the system worked very 
effectively indeed. In fact I used to 
put through great deals with the American 
departmenta just over the tclephone. 
Under the normal practice of red-tape 
it would probably take months of note- 
writing before a similar problem was 
soived. I am therefore not merely 


familiar with the model of a more busi- 
reaslike administration, but J am fully 
alive to the need for such an administra- 
tion in our country. 
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There is no doubt that the scale o! 
expenditure on the administration has 
gone up enormously during the last 
few years: probably Hon’ble Members 
themselves do not realise the extent to 
which it has gone up. We doubt during 
the war there was great demand for the 
expansion of the activitice «f departmente. 
But the curious fact here is that afta 
the termination of the war the scale of 
expenditure on the administrative 
services is really more than what it was 
during wartime. I will just give ore 
illustration. If you take General Admin- 
istration, the total expenditure in 1938-359 
just before the war—was Rs. 1,87,00,000 
in 1944-45, which was the peak war year, 
it was Ra. 4,25,00,000. ut curiously 
enough in 1946-47, it was Rs. 6,23,00,000 
and in 1947-48 the budget figure was 
Rs. 6,14,00,000. This was of course 
the pre-partition budget, but the pattern 
will be applicable even to the post-parti- 
tion budget. 


Scope for Economy 


That shows that there is certainly very 
great scopo for retrenchment and economy. 
But onc word of caution must be uttered 
in studying these figures. There are two 
factors which have resulted in increase 
of expenditure over which we have no 
control. The first and the most 
important of them is the enormous increase 
in expenditure reeulting from the accep- 
tance of the recommendations of the 
Pay Commission and the higher scales 
of Dearness Allowance and pay that we 
have to give. So a great deal of that 
will be a reflection of this phenomeon. 


Another factor which has contributed 
to increase in administration expense 
is the system of economic controle. The 
elabcrate mechaniem of controls that we 
maintain is really costing the country 
quite a good bit of money ; but when we 
succeed in our measures of decontrol this 
item of expenditure will automatically 

o down. Notwithstanding these two 
actors—the importance of which should 
not be ignored—I feel certain that there 
is still scope for economy in expenditure. 


ta 
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fn the nation-building departments the 
expenditure bas no doubt gone up enor- 
mously. For instance, in departments 
like Scientific Departments, Education, 
Medical, Public Health, etc., the pre-war 
expenditure in 1938-39 was Rs. 2.17 
crores, in 1947-48 it was Rs. 18.03 crores. 
But that is developmental expenditure 
about which we need not quarrel. 


Hon’ble Members were’ dissappointed 
that I did not make any reference to 
the need for economy in my Budget 
speech. I was fully conscious of the 
need for economy, in fact it was my 
intention within a few weeks of my 
assuming office to appoint an economy 
committee. But on account of the great 
cataclysm that overtook usI thought 
the time was not appropriate toset such 
a committee in action. 


NX 
I have now decided to set up very 


shortly an economy committee which 
will examine the entire field of adminie- 
tration covered by the activities of the 
Central Government. In fact I have 
already given instructions to the 
Ministry of Finance to prepare the 
necessary memoranda and documents 
ao that when the committee is actually 
appointed within the next month or 
two the work could be done in an_ ex- 
peditious manner. | 


I have no doubt that the economy 
committee will keep in mind the desire 
expressed in all quarters of the House 
for the utmost economy and retrenchment 
in expenditure consistent with efficiency. 


There is only one other matter about 
which I should give a reply. Hon'ble 
Members rightly criticised the expendi- 
ture under the Ecclesiastical Department. 
The position, I am told, is this that all 
the British Chaplains will go away 
before the end of this month, and we 
are bound to incur expenditure on the 
maintenance charges of churches and 
cemeteries only up to Mar. 31, 1948. 
Thereafter this charge will not fall upon 
us and Hon’ble Members will have no 
-room for criticiem. JI have no doubt 
that the house will feel satisfied from 
the expression of my own opinion that 
I am one with them in searching all 
avenues for economy in ‘expenditure. 


Maz. B. DAS: Sir, I ask for leave of 
the House to withdraw the moticn. 


The motion was, by leave of 
House, withdraun. 


the 


A meeting of the Joint Defence 
Council was held at Government. House, 
New Dethi, at 11 am. on Dec. 22. 


Those present included Earl Mount- 
batten of Burma, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru (Prime Minister of India), Mr. 
Liaquat Ali Khan (Prime Minister of 
Pakistan), Sardar Baldev Singh (Minister 
for Defence, India), Mr. Mchammed 
Ali (Secretary-General, Pakistan), 
Mr. H.M. Patel (Secretary, Ministry of 
Defence, India), Lieut-Col. Iskander Mirza 
(Secretary, Ministry of Defence, Pakistan), 
Gen. Sir Rob Lockhart (Commander-in- 
Chief, Indian Army), and Gen. Sir Frank 
Messervy (Commander-in-Chief, Pakistan 
Army). 


. succession, inheritance’ or 


BILL TO AMEND INCOME-TAX AND 


B. P. T. 


N the Constituent Assembly (Legislative) 
| on Dec. 3, the Hon’ble Mr. R. K. 
Shanmukham Chetty, Minister of 
Finance, moved that the Bill further to 
amend the Indien Income-tax Act, 1922, 
and the Business Profits Tax Act, 1947, 
be taken into consideration. He said: 
There is nothing new or controversial 
in this amending Bill. It is only intended 
to clarify the original intention of the 
Business Profits Tax Act end the Capital 
Gains Tax, and to rectify certain drafting 
errors and omissions. The best way of 
dealing with this Bill will be for me‘ to 
explain briefly. the object of the two 
clauses. 


Clause 2 is intended to make certain 
drafting amendments relating to the 
. Capital Gains Tax. It was the intention 
that capita] gains arising out of sale of 
agricultural land situated in the provinces 
of India should not be subject to the 
Capital Gains Tax. But it was not 
intended that if such agricultural land 
was situated outside the provinces of India, 
they should also be exempted from the 
operation of the Capital Gains Tax. The 
object of exempting from the operation 
of the Capital Gains Tax the sale of land 
in the provinces of India is that the 
income from such land is considered as 
agricultural income and _ therefore not 
subject to our income-tax. The icul. 
tural income-tax denmved from lands 
situated for example in an Indian State 1s, 
however, not exempt from the operation 
of our Indian ncome-Tax Act, and 
therefore we want to provide by their 
amendment that any sale of land situated 
outside the provinces of India, if it results 
in a profit to the owner of the land, that 
peo will be subject to the Capital Gains 
ax. That is the purpose of clause 2 (1) 
sub-section (a). 


Object of Amendment 


Sub-Section (b). In the origina) Bill it 
was provided that only capital gains 
arising in the previous year for the asses- 
ment year 1947-48 should be chargeable. 

~In the Select Committee, however, an 
amendment was made limiting the liability 
only to profits arising after March 3], 
1946. A consequently amendment in 
the explanation to clause 6 (a) of section 
2 was unfortunately overlooked. The 
objects of the present amendment is to 
rectify that error so that the intention 
ehould be made clear, namely that if a 
company distributed dividends out of 
capital gains made prior to April 1, 1946, 
such distribution out of capital gains will 
not be chargeable as dividends in the 
hands of shareholders. That is the object 
of clause 2 (1) (b). 


Now I come to clause 2 (1) (c). This 
amendment relates to capital gains wh: re 
the assessee accuires the property hy 
devolution. 
Under the Act as it stands now, the value 
of the property is its cost to the owner, 
but if a person acquires it by succession, 
inheritance or devolution, he has not 
paid any price for it. Therefore, there 
is no value that he has paid. Now it is 
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intended to provide that in such cases th 
velue will be the cost tothe previous 
owner. That is the object of this clause 


Now these three amendments cover the 
Capital Gains Tax. ‘Clause 8 relates to 
certain amendments to the Business 
Profits Tax. : 


Business Profits Tax 


Clauses 3 (1) (a) and (d). These have 
got the following objects. This proviso 
existed in section 5 of the Excess Profits 
Tax Act 1940 but was omitted in the Busi- 
ness Profits Tax Bill as in the Bill 
originally drafted the abatement was 
fixed at a sum of Rs. 1. lakh in all 
cases without anv reference to the capital 
or other circumstances of the business. 
It was also considered that the sub- 
stantive clause 5 of the Bill secured that 
the application of the law would not be 
wider in scope than that of the Income. 
Tax and Excess Profits Tax Acts. 
Changes were made in the Bill by the 
Select Committee, and during the passage 
of the Bill the Act as it emerged varied 
the abatement in the case of a firm 
according to the number of its working 
trl subject to a maximum of Rs. 2 
akhs, and in the case of a company at 
6 per cent. of the capital computed 
in accordance with schedule II, subject 
to @ minimum of Re. 1] lakh. 


In the case of a company the entire 
Poa are not chargeable to Businsss 

rofits Tax. It is necessary that the 
capital for the purpose of abatement 
should not be the entire capital but 
should be in the same proportion as the 
amount of its profits chargeable to taxes 
bearing to its total profits. In other words 
the capital of the company is to be 
reduced by an amount which bears to _ the 
capital the same proportion as the amount 
of profits not so chargeable bear to the 
total profits. This explaining the fourth 
amendment inserting rule 2 (a) in Sededule 
IT relating to-the computation of capital. 


In amending Schedule II, opportunity 
has also been taken to insert a proviso 
which existed in section 5 of the Excess 
Profits Tax Act to make it clear beyond 
doubt that where a part only of the 
business is chargeable to Business Profits 
Tax, such part would be treated as a 
seperate business. Clause 3 (1) (b) enables 
the Income-Tax Officer to call for a 
return not only of the profits: on business 
but also of the taxable profits. 


Clause 3 (1) (ec). The third amendment 
to section 19 of the Business Profits Tax 
Act is to enable the Central Board of 
Revenue to prescribe by rule the necessary 
formal modifications in those-sections of 
the Income-tax Act which under the law 
are applicable to the Business Profits 
Tax Act. As scction 19 now stands, ‘it 
makes certain provisions of the Inccme- 
tax Act as applied to’ the Excess Profits 
Tax Act, 1940, also applicable to the 
Business Profits Tax Act, but those 
sections of the Income-tax Act as apply 
to Excess Profits Tax are unsuitable for 


( Continued on Page 57 ) 
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RELIEF AND 


REHABILITATION 


Pandit Nehru’s Statement in Legislature 


ture on Nov. 29 on the motion 
Relief and Reha- 
the Hon'ble 
[rime 


G ttre on in the Dominion Lo-gis- 


rolating to the 
refugees, 
Nehru, 


bilitation of 
Pandit Jawaharlal 
Minister, said: 


Sir, the exports have spoken and others 
who have int:mately been in touch with 
this -_problem have given us the bencfit 
ot their advice ana criticism. There 
has been some praise of Government 
and plenty of criticism, and I think 
probably, there is a great deal of truth 
in both. For my part I feel, not only 
myaolf but speaking on behalf of the 
Government, a certain inadequacy in 
having to deal with this problem because, 
however efficient or however able or 
competent a Government we might be, 
the problem is so big that one is ept 
rather to qua.! before if. 


I do not know what in future might 
b3 suid about the handling of this pro- 
blem not only by this Government or by 
the East Punjab Government or by this 
House or by all our officials and others ; 
but I do think that in future history it 
w.ll be said that vast and colossal as this 
problem was—something which might 
shake the very foundations of Govern- 
ment and the social order—the people 
of India stood up to it bravely, tackled 
it and, [ hope, ultimately solved it to the 
advantage of the nation (Acar, hear), 
for after all no Government, however 
good it may be, can tackle such a problem 
without a vast amount of public support. 


It is essentially a problem in which 
the co-operation of vast numbers of 
perple is required. We have got into 
the habit in past days or past periods 
of thinking too much in terms of a 
tovernment doing this or not doing it, 
of blaming a Government for this or 
that. Now I do believe that a Govern- 
ment muat shoulder their responsibility. 


Full Responsibility 


My bhon’ble friend Mr. Aney asked the 
quastion whether we want to make 
ourselves razponsible for the rehabilita- 
tion of all these people fully or just 
temporarily. Well, if he wants an 
answer I should say that any Govern- 
ment of India should make itself res- 
ponsiblo for the well-being of every 
Indian in this country, and not tem- 
porarily responsible but permanently 
responsible. 


But it is all very well for me to say 
that and I know that in this country 
vast numbers of people ate starving or 
have no houses, are poverty-stricken 
and all that: but the point is that we 
as a Government and we as a House 
must realise that it is our responsibility 
that every Indian should have food to 
eat and a house to live in, and educa- 
tion and’ opportunities of progress. 


If that is so for everyone in the country, 
certainly it is so for these unhappy 
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countrymen of ours who have sudden 
found themselves lost in the storm th 
arose. We recognise that responsibility 
fully. How far we shall discharge it is 
a matter of our ab.lity and strength, and 
the country’s strength, and it is a little 
dificult for me to be definite and precise 
about it. 


Psychological Aspects 


We have heard in today’s debate a 
great many points raised on the practical 
aspect of the question I should like to 
draw the attention of the House to 
certain other and psychological aspects 
if T may say so. When any great catas- 
trophe comes, a Government or a country 
tries to ameliorate the lot of the sufferers ; 
they address themselves to their task 
with all their strength. The process of 
healing starts immediately after the 
catastrophe. Here we have been 
dealing with a very peculiar state of 
affairs, the catastrophe was a man-made 
catastrophe—not a natural phenomenon 
like earthquake or some other calamity 
like that—and all the evils of man’s 
passions followed it throughout and 
follow it still, so that while we tr-ed to 
heal, the process of destructicn went on. 


On the one side thetic was a process of 
building on the other. of breaking up, 
actually—physically cven mere sc— 
in men’s hearts. All the time many of 
us thought in terms of helping certainly, 
but also in terms of hurting othcrs, and 
when you mix up these two feelings the 
result is that the helping pare su!-ers. 
You do not create that proper atmorphcre 
of helping and rehabilitaticn and build- 
ing up when half your mind is turned 
to breaking down and hurting others. 


There has often been talk of retalia- 
tion. In fact all this sorry and terrible 
business that has happened in these 
three or four months everywhere might 
be put in one word— retaliation”. 
Fach person, each group, apparently 
thinks of retaliating 80 as to protect one’s 
own interests. Now it passes my thinking 


and imagination how anybody can think 


that in tho state of affairs that we have 
to face in India today, we can help our 
cause by widespread or small-scale re- 
taliation. I have not a shadow of doubt 
that if, as soon as the catastrophe over- 
whelmed us, most people had thought 
in terms not of retaliation but of healing 
and stopping it. 75 or 80 or 90 percent 
of this business would have been stopped. 
But we did not—I am not talking about 
this House of course; { am talking about. 
the passions that were roused in this 
process. 


People thought that they would 
protect their interests or the interests of 
their dear ones by hitting out and hurting 
others and thus by this process of retalia- 
tion possibly bringing pr-asure on the 
other party. Fxactly the same feeling 
worked all over the place on both sides 
with the result that every act of retalia- 
tion brought further retaliation and the 
vicious circle went on. 


INDIAN INFORMATION, 


OF REFUGEES 


Pandit Jawaherlel Nehru 


Ard yet [ find peopl+ talking in terms 
of retaliating and yet I find newspapers 


and others blaming thie Government 
for not adopting a retaliatory policy. 
I want to say quite clearly that so far a3 
this Government is concerned, it is not 
going to adopt the method of retaliation. 
Of course every Government has to 
protect the interests of its citizens, of 
those who look to it for help. We are 
going to protect them by every means. 
If they are attecked or if they are injured 
it is our business to protect them in 
every way. But we do not think— 
leaving out any higher plane of action— 
even in the narrower plane uf expediency 
and self-interest that the way of pro- 
tecting is the way of retaliation aud 
injuring others. 


Major Causes 


I do nct know if Members of this House 
ur others outside when they talk or think 
about these problems give much thought 
to any future picture of India that they 
mav have before them. After all, unless 
we have some such picture, what are ve 
aiming at, what are we working for, and 
what kind ot edifice are we constructing? 
It is important that we should do so 
because when we are dealing wi-t 
millions ot people who have lost every- 
thing and we are trying to help them 
and rehabilitate them, we must have 
some picture. 


I am not merely talking in terms of. 


actual rehabilitation, which is very 
important, but something even further 
than that. What exactly are we aiming 
at? We have seen a terrible operation 
—the cutting up of the living entity of 
India—uand we have seen the still more 
terrible conscquences of it. We may 
blame this or that ingividual- and no 
doubt many persons and groups have 
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been terribly blame worthy but some- 
thing that has happened has been on 
such’ a cataclysmic scale that it passes 
human blame. It is in the nature, if I 
may say 80, of some mighty tragedy 
of which the Greek dramatists have 
written, which comes and envelopes 
and overwhelns a nation and where 
human virtues and- human — foel:ngs 
som3how count for little. This is a big 
thing that has happened, so that mere 
blame does not help nor saying that it is 
the result of s9-and-co’s ill-will or acticn. 


In tracing these events it ia easy 
enough to know, and we all know, what 
are its major causes. Never.heless, the 
thing that has happened has been so b.g 
and so all-round in its evil natur2 that 
it does little good to excuse oncself by 
blaming ths or that person. Let us be 
quite clear about this. Whatever the 
or.gin, whatever the in‘t’al errors and 
cr.mes that may have been committed, 
what has happened on e:ther side in the 
Punjab has b.en terr bic in every senre 
of the word. And the most terr.ble part 
of it has been the psycholoyical part— 
from injury to poverty; injury to all 
manner of things, even injury to life. 
The terr.ble th.ng is how it has perverted 
men’s minds and perverted the minds 
ossibly of the younger generation that 
is growing up secing these heirare. 


Healing Process 


Now, what is the kind of picture that 
we have in our minds? What are we 
building for? Are we build’ng for con- 
Hicts, wars, destruction andthe rest, to 
satistv a feoling of vengeence whch may 
be justified? Or are we building for 
some other type—-building for pence and 
ordered progress? Il*or my part, I have 
no doubt at all about this. 


Aga:n, not from any high moral 
ground, but from the narrowest ground 
of expediency and the national good and 
the ind.vidual good, if we try to lay stress 
on the destructive part, on the vengetul 
part, on the retaliatory part, we shall 
build nothing at all. We shall carry on 
this misery and this trouble till some 
timo or other the nation turns to other 
progressive acter. 


Looking round, personally I see de- 
finite signs of the healing process 
starting. Probably that is a more 
hopeful thing than all the work that 
this Government or anybody else might 
ever have done. That healing process 
has started—no doubt every process 
starts because of individuals working 
to that end—but probably it has started 
by the reaction to the shock of events, 
ultimately and = gradually. As the 
pessions of the moment have cooled, 
people have begun to think a little more 
deeply and realise the folly of much 
that has been done. 


May I say one thing rather personal, 
if I may say so? It has been a terriblo 
time for those who had to shouldcr any 
responsibility. It has been, no doubt, 
a terrible time for any sensitive human 
being wh lives in India. .The name of 
India—and when I say ‘India’ T am 
not referring to the Dom_nion of India but 
this country of India which will remain 
India, whatever political divisions may 
take place—became mud because of what 
many Indians had done, and Indians still 

e 
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live in Pakistan and they continue to be 
Indians, whether they call themselves 
so or as Pakistanie. 


The curious position arose that those 
of our detractors and enrmies who live 
ebroed and who often have to manufacture 
all manner of stories and tales against 
us d'd not have to manufacture anyth'rg. 
Reality was so bad. All that they had 
to do was to quote one person aga nst 
another. All that. they had to say was 
what certain persons in Pakistan wrote 
about India and what cerian pereons 
in India wrote about Pakistan. 


Now, we need not balance that, I em 
merely say:ng that what appeared in 
fore'gn countries was just quotations from 
what Indians sad agu'nt each other. 
Now, it msey be, and 2 believe it ia, that 
wh. nauch th ngg occur, there is a measure 
of right on one side, more right and 


perhaps a mecsure cf les evil or more 
ev.) on the other. 

I need nvt tell the House what my 
opinion on th’s aubjcct is, as to where 


more rght lies or more evil. But the 
point is that so far as the outside world 
is concerned, it is therc—th:s  wmwud- 
slinging, there acts, these horr.ble acts. 


Sometimes there may have ben true 
statemente. What could they think of 
India then? We may bave been in- 


terested in clearing our honour as agrinet 
Pakistan and the Pakistan people no 
doubt wanted to show that they were 
not evil-docrs but the fact remained tI et 
whatever the rights and wrongs, the 
whole reputation of India sutiered and it 
became a dreadfully di:fficull thing to 
clear that reputaticn. 


Blood had flowed and many millicns 
of people had shed tears in ths country. 
It was not easy to wipe ourselves clear 
of that blood till at lust we approached 
the question, not in the way we had been 
approaching it, but in a spirit of healing, 


and not a spirit of revengeful retaliation 
or of recrimination, although recrimina- 
tion may have been justified. Ketalia- 
tion does not help. That is the first 
point which I venture to place before 
the House regarding the spilit in which 
we should deal with th.s  preblem. 


The second point—and it is also related 
to the first one—is that in theee days 
when we lived fevered lives, speaking 
personally, I do not th’nk I could have 
carried th’s burden at all but for one 
fact, und that fact wus the magic presence 
of our great leader, Mahatma Gandhi. 
I have not. @ shadow of a doubt in my 
mind that just as he performed a miracie 
in Bengal, so also he_ performed his 
miracle here. The obvious miracle may 
not have occurred here, but nonetheless 
there was the miracle of his presence 
which affected the situation tremend- 
ously. I would beg of you, therefore, to 
consider this problem in this context 
in regard to the future o! Ind.a. 


Broader Things 


Now, coming to the problem directly, 
I would ment.cn two essential facts of 
it whieh I consider most important. 
We have to look after the refugees, do this 
and that for millions of people, but when- 
ever there is a huge probiem one _ inevit- 
ably has to give certain priorities. Talk- 
ing about everything, trying to do 
everything, means somet.mes that you 
do nothing at all. What ure the 
obvious prioritiesin this probiem} I say 
the obvious priurity is that the youth, 
the students, young boys and girls should 
be saved, because after all the future 
of Jndia depends upon’ them. All 
honour and respect tothe older generation 
who are suffering, but the first priority 
must go to the youth who should be 
saved not only from the point of view 
of life, but saved from the point of view 
of broader th.ngs.They must be educated, 


Technical Training Facilities for Refugees 


ITH a view to facilitating their 
W settlement in life and to help 
meet the shortage of artisans 
who are urgently required for re- 
construction wotk in East Punjab, the 
Government of India have sancticned 
a scheme for imparting technical and 
Vocational training to a selected number 
of adult male refugees frcm Western 
Pakistan. It will come into operaticn 
with immediate effect. 


The existing training centres for 


ex-Servicemen in Dethi, Ajmer- 
Merwara and East Punjab are going 
to be opened to the refugees and four 
new centres will be started in East 

the Enst 


Punjab in consultation with 
Punjab Governments. 


To start with, the training will embrace 
12 trades including emithy, carpentry, 
bricklaying, fitting, gas-welding, watch- 
repairing, mechanical draughtsman- 
ship, manufacture of footwear, tailoring, 
etc. The scheme contemplates — pro- 
vision of 2,272 seats, of which abcut 
one-half will be immediately availabie. 
Theselection of candidates will be 
made by local selection committees; 
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presided over by the Regional Director. 


The period of trainin will vary 
from trade to trade and from indi- 
vidual to individual but, on an average, 
it will be six months. . 


the pericd of training, the 
trainees will receive a consolidated 
allowance of Rs. 40 per month, in 
lieu of board, todging and stipend. 
In addition, trainees undergoing training 
in technical trades will receive 
quarterly a free supply of workshop 
clothing, or an allowar.ce in lieu there cf. 
In addition, free medical treatment will 
be available at each centre. 


During 


Trainees who report at the centre 
will’ be paid a single third clacs railwey | 
fare ‘frcm their place of residence to 
the centre for jmning and, on com- 
pletion of training, fz1cm the centre to 
their place of residence. 


Refugee candidates who wish to take 
up training under the scheme should 


apply at the nearest Employment 
Exchange or Distfict Emyloyment 
Oflice. 

4] 


they must be looked efter and they must 
bs made proper citizens of India. 


I think, if I may even as a Member 
of the Government criticise our owr. 
Government, that we have not paid 
sufficient attention to this aspect of the 
problem. We have, of course, generally 
spaaking, but T think far more attention 
should have been given to this aspect. 


We should concentrate our attention, 
even though evil may befall others, as 
in a wart or som:? othoar calamity, to the 
saving of these children—boys and 
girls and students—and provide for their 
education and thair future. That, of 
course. is also abig problem, but it must 
be tackled because the whole future of 
India depends upon them. 


Abducted Women 


The sccond, though it is not second 
really, it is at least ax important, is the 
saving of our womenfolk who have 
been abducted. When I say that, let 
m2 repeat again, this is not a one-sided 
problem. Women have been abducted 
in both thea Punjabs and _ elsewhere. 
Women have b2en abducted by the 
thousands, not a few cases. Nobody 
knows the exact figuras, but if you know 
the estimated figures, both for West 
Punjab and East Punjab, you will be 
staggered at the number. Therefore, 
one of the highest priorities should be 
‘siven for the relief of these womcn. 


Of course, attempts have been made 
and thousands have been rescued, but 
tens of thou3ands still remain. Now, 
this work cannot ba done easily without 
the full co-operation of the two Govern- 
monts in the Punjab. It cannot be 
don> otherwise. You can take an army 
and march in and you may conquer and 
defeat the enemy, but you don’t rescue 
anybody thereby. Therefore, we have 
to approach this problem from the point 
of view of co-operating with each other 
and, naturally, all parties are concerned 


in that co-operation. In a _ certain 
maasure we have achieved that co- 
operation, but nut enough yet. I hope 


that within the next few days a more 
efficient organisation will grow up in 
co-operation with both Governments for 
the rescue of these abducted women. 
These two aspects I specially place before 
the House for consideration. 


East Punjab 


One thing mote. We want to render 
all possible help to those people who have 
suffered. Members of the House have 
pointed out that if you can spread out 
the families in all the 700,000 odd 
villages of India, you can absorb them. 
That is very interesting, this mechanical 
calculation, but I dou’t think it takes 
us any distance. One way of looking 
at it would havo been, which I think 
has not been considered in that way 
obviously, to tackle this question of 
tomporary shelter for people. What 
did they do, it has been asked, in war- 
time in various countries where, they, had 
to deal with vast numbers of refugees ? 
They were in the military fashion spread 
out to various families ; each family had 
to take one or two members. The 
burden was distributed just like armies 
are distributed in’ that way. 


No particular attempt has been made 
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to think of that problem in that wav. 
Take Faet Punjab. Tt has euffered 
greatly, but they have their millions of 
people living there. Why should not each 
family in the Fast Punjab eccommodate 
one other or one, two or three persons. 
That would accommodato a million or 
two million persons. Let the Covern- 
ment. help them, if necessary. Wet them 
help them by money or by food or 
whatever it is, but immediately millions 
shou'd be accommodated or be helped 
to spread out and then you may think 
about permanent arrangements. 


Unfortunately, to some extent, our 
social conditions do not fit in with this 
kind of thing. People do not like these 
dificulties to arise. They can accept 
somebody and not somebody else. You 
cannot do it at -the same time as they 
did in Europe during the war. It is 
a matter worth pursuing. Your pro- 
blem of temporary accommodation be- 
comes lees, not only Jesser if you spread 
out these people; these vast camps that. 
have grown up need not have grown 
up. ° 


Secondly, there is this business of large 
numbers of refugees going into the rest 
of India. Now the rest cf India ought 
to do everything in ite power to help 
them. That is true. Apart from 
vague statements and heroics, let us 
examine the problem from the writs. 
If you look at the Ka»t Punjab population 
—I won't go into all these figures; I will 
give you the result of these figures—the 
pre-migration population cf East Punjab 
is likely to be one million and a half 
less after the migration. For various 
reasons. whatever the population was, 
there were more Muslims going out and 
less Hindus and Sikhs coming in. The 
effect is about 600,00° Hindus and Sikhs 
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the authorities of the 


frcm the West Punjeb have spread sbovt 
over the rest of India and that, unfortun- 
ately, large numbers of pecple have died 
and so on and so forth. 


The result is that at the very least the 
population of Fast Punjeb after there 
migrations will be one million and a half 
less than it was before; it may be more 
or lesa. Now, therefcre, if that is so, 
then the question of large numbere of 
refugees from the Punjab not finding 
room in East Punjah does not obviously 
ariso. The quertion arises in another 
way. 


Prosperous Punjab 


The Punjab used to be in a rense the 
most prosperous Frovince of India, 
from the midd'te-clasra point of view, from 
the peasant proprietor’s point of view. 
In Wert Punjab, the average holding 
was, let us say, 20 or 25 acres of very 
good land. 


They have not got that in Fast Punjab, 

neither good land nor the big holding. 
They are providing with I believe 10 
acres, not so good land and there is the 
complaint. We cannot do with 19 
acres. 


‘When (riends suggest that land should 
be given in the United Provinces or in 
the C. P. or Bengal, or wherever it mey 
be, certainly if land is available it should 
be given. It hes to be remembered that 
the average holding of the United Pro- 
vinces is 2} acres so it comes to this. 
In order to provide two persons with a 
room, you put them in a rocm where 
there are ten persons. You are putting 
two more in it. 
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We cannot be vicariously generous, we 
ennnot be a greater burden on the poverty- 
stricken people of any place merety 
because you want to bes generous. Let us 
be generous, but not obviously because, 
apart from everything else, this is going 
to give rise, as it is giving rise to grave 
discontent in various ways and an un- 
fortunate tendency to dislike these 
retugees coming there. We do not want 
that to happen. This kind of thing sows 
seeds of bitterness for the future. ‘lhere- 
fore, the problem haa to be exaniined in 
all its aspects in this way and the burden 
has certainly to be spread out the financial 
burden and tho burden in many other 
wavs is, of course, being borne by the 
whole of India today and it will be borne. 


Urban Dwellers 


But this business of taking land where 
there is none and giving to somebody 
something is not a proper way of giving 
relief. So far as the question arses, 1 
see no difficulty. I think the land in 
the Punjab, including, of course, the 
States in the Punjab, is enough. The 
problem will arise in regurd to the urban 
dwellers and I think we should try to 
absorb them and help them in evory way 
in other parts of India also. 


In fact, cities can be built in East 
Punjab—and will be built—which will 
absorb them, so that the problem, if 
analysed, is not so big or difficult of 
solution. Peoplo seem to think that 
somehow EastgPunjab is a tiny little 
place where people have not got room 


to atay in and, therefore, they should 
spread out all over the place. The East 
Punjab from any [ndian stendaid is not 
only enough but bigger from the popula- 
tion of India point ot view to absorb those 
whe come. But from another point of 
view the Indian and the urban po:nt of 
view, it is not big enough to absorb it. 


It is perfectly true at the same time, 
that the population of big cities 
cannot be absorbed in a few villages 
in East Punjab. Thnat is a_ big 
problem and we must at any rate act 
promptly. We shall be able to solvo 
it by not only building cities in East 
Punjab, but by taking them to cities in 
the rest of India having colonies, sub- 
urban areas, etc. As a matter of fact, the 
Punjabees fortunately are a very enter- 
prising people, more so than, it I may 
say so the people in most parts of India. 
To them is due the prosperity of their 
province and with the help that they are 
obviously gong to get from the State, 
I have no doubt they will make good far 
more rapidly than probably any other 
people in India might have done. 


So big aa tho problem is, I do think 
that thera is nothing in it which should 
really frighten us. Put if I may come 
hack to what I began with and say if we 
tackle this problem in a spirit of retalia- 
tion, wo get into trouble. 


Here in the City of Delhi there are 


100,0C0 people who are refugees. All 
the time we are having trouble in regard 
to housing and there is a continuous 
pressure on owncrs of Muslim houses, 
where Muslims still dwell, to push them 
out. Now from eny point of view, 
Government cr other, it is highly improper 
to think that residents of Delhi, because 
they are Muslims, should be pushed out. 
It is unbecoming to put up with it. It is 
unbecoming for the Delhi Administraticn. 
No nation, no Governmcnt, nocountry cap 
carry on if it follows that kind of policy. 
lf a national requires protection he must 
be given that protection, whether he 16. a 
Hindu or Muslim or anybcdy. 


Now it is true thai there is pressure 
of refug2es coming in and the difficultics 
arise which in some cares are unfortunately 
insoluble. We must be clear about. it 
and the Administration must be quite 
clear about it, that you do not solve the 
difficulty by creating another dfficulty. 
That is not the way of solving the d'ffi- 
culty. 


May I finally say that in regard to scme 
of these problems, as Memters will no 
doubt know, the All-Ind'a Congress 
Committee met some days back. They 
gave thought to that and they passed 
certain resolutions. Some of those 
resolutions may be termed ° unrealistic’ 
in part, may be, nevertheless they wanted 
to emphasise that outlook and I want 
to say that we as a Government entirely 
edhere to that poticy and will try to 
follow it. 


Iomates of the Kuldip 
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Mr. K. C. NEOGY ON MAGNITUDE 
OF REFUGEE PROBLEM 


OVING that “the problem of the 
relief and rehabilitation of 
refugera be takon into considera- 

tion”, the Hon’ble Mr. K. C. Neogy, 
Minister for Relief and Rehabilitaticn, 
asid in the Dominion Legislaure on 
Nov. 29 that the magn:tude of the refuyee 
problem has been such that there has 
bean no historical psrallel to it. Nowhere 
in history has a transfer of population 
of such dimensions taken place in such 


ashorttime and under such circum- 
stances. 
The House will also realise, he con. 


tinued, “that ths Government was 
faced with this problem at atime when 
the administrative machirfery was partly 
out of joint as aresult of the partition, 
and we had hardly settled down to-the 
task of the governance of Free India. 
The problem that faced us in so far as 
refugees are concerned] was not really 
one problem, but literally scores of 
problems, each ono having an importance 
and urgency of its own. I would like 
to tell the Hcuse of,our short-coming, or 
our frustrations and of our feilures, for 
which the blame is not entirely ours 
hut must bo shared in alarge degree by 
Pakistan authoritics, and against the 
background of this bleak picture of our 
toodost achievements. 


Evacuation 


Today we havo recovered over four 
million non-Muslims from West Yakistan. 
The Military Evacuation (rganisation, 
started active operations on S.p. 4 and 
has evacuated so tar by ral, by road 
transport and by foot 2,583,000 persons. 
Some five lakhs had come out before 
Aug. 15 and it is estimated that enother 
eight lakhs came out between Aug. 15, 
and Sep. 4. It may be sa:d that over 
five lakhs stiJl remain to be evacuated, 
but no accurate figures are yet ava.lable 
and this is a matter which is still the 
subject of investigation. Amongst 
those that rema'‘n to be evacuated about 
60,000 are in the N. W. F. P. 


From Sind out of a total non-Muslim 

opulation of 12 to 14 lakhs, about three - 
lakhs have already come out. We pro- 
vided all available shipping to promote 
evacuation from Karachi. With the 
assistance of the Jodhpur Government 
we had arranged for refugee spec.als to 
be run from Hyderabad ‘Sind) in addition 
to the scheduled trains. 


Abducted Women 


In rogard to the non-Muslim population 
still left behind in Pakistan, 1 would 
like to emphasise that there are three 
classee of persons who have been engaging 
our serious attent.on. There are 
abducted women, persons fore.bly eon- 
verted to Islam and the Harijaos. 


In rogard to abducted women we have 
to d>pand on tha active assistance of 
military authorities. d.sti ct authorities, 
women social worker$ and prominent 
Parsons of the locality concerned. Such 
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activity must be organ’sed on both 
sides of the bordcr and must. he comple- 
montary. A machinery for this purpose 
is already in operation and __ further 
propoec ls have been made to the Pakistan 
Government for the enlarging of such 
machinery and in the light of the 
rcports we. are receiving I am hopeful 
of some co-operaticn. 


The problem of the Hanjans still 
remaining in Pakistan is engaging the 
earnest attention of the Government. 
The Government recognise that the 
economic position of this class of people 
is such that they could not themselves 
move in the matter of leaving Pakistan 
and gatting over to India without specis1 
assistance. It also seems l|.kely that 
the services that they have heen render. 
ing to tho people in the area in which 
they are living would makethe Pakistan 
authorities unwilling to assitt in their 
evacuation. I can assure’ the House 
that everythi. that is possible for this 
Government to do in this conncection will 
be done. 


Broadly speaking, the qucstion of 
relief and rehabilitaticn of refugees not 
to epee of other ancillary problems that 
hafftic ‘classification can be classified 
under the following heads :-— 


Tveception to rofugess at the tima of 
their arr.val from Pakistan. 

Provision of adequate shelter. 
Provision of food. 

Provision of clothing, 

Mxical = rolief. 

Visporsal of refugees, 

Resettlement of refugees in rural 
areas and finding employment fortham.. 
Ssttlement of urban rafugecs. 


Rains and Floods 


I now turn to the question of aiford- 
ing relicf to the refugees and would at 
once admit that the magnitude of the 
task with which we were faced was such 
that it was imposas:ble to achieve any 
h:gh degree ot perfection. I do not 
clam that the present arrangements are 
anywhero near being as gocd as I would 
like them to be. Ali I clam jis that 
we and tho East Punjab Government 
have put out our maximum effort. After 
making allowances for the d'sorganisa- 
tion and disruption of govern- 
mental machinery in the affected 
arcas and the abnormality of 
cond.tions under which the Governmeut 
was working, I feei that the East Punjab 
Government have done their best. 


The provision of adequate shelter for 
the incoming refugees 1s proving one of 
the most baffling of our problems, all 
ava‘lable educational, religious and 
charitabie institutions were impressed 
into service for the accommcdation of 
refugees. Surplus military barracks, 
wherever available, were utilised for 
th’s purpose. It is needless for me to 
add that a large proportion of refugees 
have found accommod.tion with friends 
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and relatives. Tents that were available 
were, or are boing. put out for this pur- 
psse to provide accommodation by some 
amount of squeezing to ‘abcut seven 
lakhs of persens:. 


As soon as it became apparent that 
exchange of population between East 
and West Punjab had become inevitable 
and that many of the rafugers entering 
Tndia were coming in with nothing 
axcept the clothes that they had on, 
Government took immediate steps for 
securing blankets, quilts and such other 
warm clothing as were available in 
the market. Orders were placed for the 
supply of nearly 10 lakhs of quilts and 
over three lakhs of blankets for free 
distr. bution amongst indigent rcfugees. 
Orders were also placed fer the supply of 
two ard a half !akhs of cotton-filler coats 
and three and a half lakhs of jerseys. 


Clothing from Abroad 


About 1,25,000 tbs. of knitting wool 
has been issued to the Provincial Gov- 
ernments for distribution to the various 
voluntary committces and sorietics in 
their areas for knitting jerseys. This, it 
is expected, vill enable Governmcnt to 
secure six lakhs of jerseys and bandits 
ready by the end of this month (Ncvem- 
ber). Arrangements have also been 
made for the supply of about «0 lakhs 
yards of various kinds of cloth for the 
use of refugees. Ready-made garments 
such as shirts, shorts, trousers numbering 
about °) lakh pieces, have been obtained 
from the Director-General of Dispocale 
and are being rushed to East Punjab for 
the use of refugec-. 


Apart frcm t:.e efforts of Government 
in the matter of obtaining clothing, 
large quantities cf cld and new ready- 
made garments, blankets,  etc., are 
being received fr-m all ovar India and 
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abroad. Jn Delhi the Cloth Collecting 
Committee of the United Council ot 
Relief and Welfare is collecting clothing 
and organising knitting partics. Gov- 
ernment have also waived the levy of 
customs duty on gifts parcels received 
from abroad and also exempted = such 
parcels from the payment of railway 
freight and postal charges. 


Government in consultation with the 
East Punjab Government, has prescr.bed 
@ standard ration scale for refugees who 
are in camps For the use of refugees 
in the Kurukshetra Camp, Government 
is sending approximately 80 tons of atta 
per day. On account of the damage to. 
the kharif crop, the food position of 
Kast Punjab has deteriorated considerably. 
In order to assist the East Punjab 
Government in the matter of food, the 
Central Government allotted 10,000 
tons of food grains in October, and 16,000 
tons in November. These allotments 
are exclusive of the despatches to the 
refugee camp in Kurukshetra. On 
receipt of information that in some 
places in West Punjab the non-muslim 
refugeee were starving, Government has 
on severai occasions to rush food supplies 
to them by air or road. Spiendid eftorte 
on the part of Delhi public made it 
possible on three such occasions to fly 
several aeroplanes loaded with cooked 
food for the starving Hindus and Sikhs. 
in different refugee camps in Pakistan. 


““Up to Nov. 15, medical stores to the 
extent of over 76,000 Ibs. have been 
supplied not only to East Punjab, Kuru- 
kshetra and Delhi, but also to non-Muslim 
camps in West Punjab and Kashmir. 
Over 70 lakh dozes of vaccine have been 
supplied to East Punjab. Thanks to 
the energetic steps taken by the Healtht 
Ministry, and the personal attention 
given to the matter by my colleague, 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, there was no 
serious outbreak of any epidemic. As in 
other fields, here also voluntary organisa- 
tions have been of immense help to 
Goverament. A large number of doctors 
and nurses have been provided by such 
organisations and they are doing splendid 
work in many parts of the country. 


Dispersal of Refugees 


Immediate dispersal of refugees, if not 
on the basis of resettlement, at least on 
the basis of temporary shelter and care, 
is our first ob:ect. On Nov. 24, a Con- 
ference of Prime Ministers of a number of 
Provinces und representatives of a number 
of Yndian States was convened and 
measures for the immediate provision 
of shelter in ditisrent parts of the country 
were discussed. I would be failing in 
an elementary duty if I do not acknow- 
ledge in this connection the splendid 
response of people all over India to our 
cali for help to accommodate refugees, 
which has been the most heartening 
feature in an otherwise tragic situation. 


We have decided on implementing 
almost immediately a programme of 
dispersal to various proces such as 
Gwalior, Bharatpur, Kotah, Ratlam, 
Alwar, Indore, Bombay, the Central 
Provinces, Bihar, Orissa and Madras. 
The pace of dispersal is, however, 
limitea by the number of trains that are 
availablo for the purpose. I have re- 
quested the Ministry of States to investi- 
gate immediately the possibility of 


finding accommodation in Indian Statcs . 


in Fast Punjab. I am not satisfied that 
the accommodation available there has 
been fully taken advantage of. A 
vonferesce of the Rulers of these States 
is Lkely to be held shortly to discuss 
thir matter. 


The natural desire of Punjab is not 
to move too far away from East Punjab 
partly explains the congestion in East 
Punjab, and the influx of a very large 
number of persons in Dell.i and in the 
U. P. The atage has now been reached 
when dispersal must take place if lives 
are to be saved during the next two or 
three months and any progress is to be 
made with the tasks of resettlement and 
rehabilitation. . 


Allocation of Lands 


There are several States which are 
prepared to absorb agricultural refugees 
in their economy. While East Punjab 
is expected primarily to undertake the 
rehabilitation of refugees from West 
Punjab, men from the N. W. F. P., Sind, 
Baluchistan and Bahawalpur State have 
no special place to go to. It has, there- 
fore, been decided that accommodation 
in some of the States and Provinces 
outside East Punjab should, as far as 
possible, be reserved for refugees from 
the N. W. I. P., Sind, Baluchistan and 
Bahawalpur. It is estimated that over 
one lakh persons will be absorbed by 
Provinces and States outside East 
Punjab,.in addition to those that have 
already found refuge in those areas— 
and their number runs into several 
lakhs. 


It is estimated that out of the 42 lakh 
refugees arriving in India, about 30 to 32 
lakhs will be trom rural areas. They 
must be settled in villages so as to enable 
them to pursue the occupation they are 


accustomed as agriculturists. eas agri- 
cultural labourers or as artisans. It has 
been decided that landa vacated 
Muslims in East Punjab should be 
allotted to non-Muslim refugees for the 
pericd up to rabs 1948. The allotment 
is to he made on a group basis. The 
Deputy Commissioners  are,. however, 
authorised to make a departure from 
this general rule in the case of gardens 
and well-irrigated lands. It has also 
been decided by the East Punjab Govern- 
ment that refugees arriving {rom certain 
districts in East Punjab are to. be 
allotted lands situated in particular 
districts in East Punjab, though it hag 
not been possible to adhere to this 
scheme in a!! cases. 


So far 20 lakh acres have been allotted 
to over two lekhs of families in East 
Punjab. It is obvious that agricultriste 
and village artisans, who have been 
deprived of all that they possessed, will 
need assistance from Government in the 
Matter of purchase of cattle, implements 
and seed. They will also require help 
for the repair of houses which have been 
left by the previous Muslim occupants 
in a dilapidated condition. 


For these purposes, Government would 
desire Provinces and States to advance 
loans tosuch people: and if the Provinces 


‘and States are unable to bear the financial 


burder, the Central Government will 
give them financial help. It is obvious 
that refugees who will settle down on 
land will stand in need of food for them- 
selves and fodder for their bullocks till 
the next crop is harvested. It is our 
intention in such cases to give free grants 
to refugees, and the Centre and the Pro- 
vinces and States will share the financial 
burden. The Fa.t Punjab Government 
has already sanctioned the d.stribution 


RECOVERY OF ABDUCTED WOMEN 


N pursuance of the decision of 
[ t Inter-Dominion Conference 
to send mixed parties of troops 
and police for the recovery of abducted 
women and children, the Ministry —= of 
Relief and Rehabilitation has decided 
to organise a squad of over 100 women 
social workers to assist in this work. 


Although the work of recovering ab- 
ducted persons from Pakistan was being 
done by the Military Evacuation Organi- 
zation (India) the desired results could 
not be achieved because interested parties 
carried on propaganda that the abducted 
women, r rescue, would not be 
accepted in their families again, in India. 
It was therefore considered advisable 
that women social workers should ac- 
company troops and police to inatil’ 
confidence in these women who are to 
be rescued. 


Among other ditficulties placed in 
the way of rescuc was the fact that 
captors demanded ransom money for 
the return of non-Muslim women. Now, 
in accordance with the decision of the 
Inter-Lominion Conference recently 
beld in Lahore, joint parties of military 
and police drawn trom the Dominion of 
India and Pakistan will visit all the 
affected areas and rescue the abducted 
persons under the authority of the 
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Dominion concerned. The search will 
be carried on reciprocal basis in both the 
Domipions. 


The Advance Headquarters of women 
social workers working on behalf of 
India will be in Lahore from where they 
will operate under instructions of Miss 
Mridula Sarabhai. The workers wil 
be on the staff of the Women’s Section 
of the Ministry of Relief and Rehabilite- 
tion and arrangements will be made for 
their board and lodging. 


Information about Whereabouts 


In _ order to successfully rescue to all 
abducted persons, it is necessary that 
all persons having informaticn regarding 
their relations who might have been 
abducted or forcibly converted in Weat 
Punjab and N.W. F. P. should supply this 
information immediately to the Infor- 
mation Bureau of the Ministry of Relief 
and Rehabilitation, ‘P’ Block, Raisina 
Road, New Delhi, if they have not 
already done so. Similarly, if there are 
people who have information regarding 
the present whereabouts of Muslim girls 
who might have been abducted and kept 
in East Punjab, they should convey the 
intormation to the Information Bureau 
of the Ministry in New Delhi. . 
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.of taccavi loans amounting to Rea, 
1,57,60,00U. Of these, Rs. 22} lakhs are 
for the purchase of bullocks, Rs. 25 lakhs 
for the repair of houses and Rs. 40 lakhs 
for the purchase of fodder. 


Government are faced with the pro- 
blem of rehabilitation of about 12 to 15 
lakhs of people from urban areas belong- 
ing to all sections of the community. 
It is obvious that existing towns in East 
Punjab are incapabie of absorbing this 
large number of urhan population from 
West Punjah. With a view to accommo- 
dating refugees, steps have been taken to 
carry out repairs to houses and bungalows 
which were damared. It has also been 
decided that allotment of residental 
accommodation in East Punjab will be 
made only to those who have come from 
urban areas in West Punjab. 


It is estimated that there will be 
about 5} lakhs of non-Muslim urban 
refugees for whem no accommodation is 
immediately available. These refugees 
will have to remain under canvas and 
in refugee camps for a longer period than 
others, until arrangements were made to 
absorh them in urban areas. [n this 
context, schemes such as urban develop- 
ment of large cities, building of a new 
capital fur East Punjab are being ex- 
amined. 


We have addressed all Provincial 
Governments and Indian States’ to 
consider immediately and report on *2« 
possibilities of suburban development 
in the vicinity of large towns and cities 
all over Indic. We have also requested 
certain States to give priorities to 
refugees in the matter of exploitation of 
business opportunities creatcd by the 
evacuation of Muslims from those States. 


Registration of Refugees 

According to an Ordinance promulgat- 
ed in Delhi, a refugee must register himself 
within a specified period from the date 
of his arrival in Delhi. The registration 
work in East Punjab will commence 
shortly. While registration and tabule- 
tion results will take time to complete, 


lans for rehabilitation have not been 
eld up on that account. 


Tho registration of refugees at Delhi 
has revealed that there are a_ large 
number of highly educated, qualified 
and experienced refugees, suitable for 
being placed in employment all over the 
country. The t of bringing the 
talented refugees together and providing 
Central and Provincia! Boards to find 
them employment throughout =the 
country is now engaging the attention 
of the Ministry, and we propose to accept 
the ofter of help that has come from the 
Tata organisation in this connection. 


Employment Exchanges have been 
opencd in Dclhi and Simla. Exchanges 
have also been opened in East Punjab 
aud West U. P. at places where a large 
euncentraticn of refugees has occurred. 
A large number of retugees have already 
been registrered by the Exchanges and 
manv of them have secured employment. 
A Transfer Bureau has been opened by 
the Ministry of Home Affanrs and 
instructions assucd to all Mimstmes that 
vacancies should not be filled until it 


has been ascertained that suitable candi- 
dates cannot be supplied by the Transfer 
Bureau. Up tc the middle of November, 
over 8,009 refugecs secured emplcyment 
under the Government of India and in 
certain Provinces. 


Training of semi-skilled ond akilled 
persons is of the utmost importance in 
any programme of rehabilitaticn. The 
programme of industrial development 
requires that supply of traincd manpower 
should be substantial. With this object 
in view it has been arranged that over 
4,000 men will be immediately trained 
in Labour Ministry’s centre for ex- 
servicemen in a number of technical 
and vocational trades. Large  stocka 
of goods available in the Disposal Direc- 
torate have been frozen with the idea of 
utilising them for rehabilitation of 
refugees. The stocks cover equipment 
required for 27 different trades. 


Loans to Students 


Government has sanctioned an advance 
of a sum up to Rs. 30¢ to an individual 
in order to facilitete resettlement. These 
loans are meant for traders, business 
men, artisans, persons wishing to set 
up their own workshops or cottage 
industry. This scheme will be brought 
into operation almost immediately in 
the Centrally Administered Areas. The 
Centra) Government will be prepared 
to render financial assistance to any 
Province or administraticn which 
decides to adopt a similar schtme with 
such modifications as it} may consider 
necessary. 


A acheme for granting loans to students 
and trainecs abroad whose guardians are 
no longer in a position to finance them 
has been sanctioned. An extension of 
the scheme to students in India is aleo 
under consideration. For holping b:g 
industry and businegs, propoeals to have a 
Rehabilitation and Financial Corporaticn 
are under consideration in consultation 
with the Reservy Bank of India. 


In order to provide facilities fur refugees 
coming from Pakistan who have been 
unable to transfer their savings bank 
accounts to post offices inIndia, it has 
been decided to allow withdrawals from 
postal savings banks in respect of invest- 
ments made prior to Aux. 14, under 
certain conditions. 


The payment of advances to Central 
Government civil pensicners, who have 
come as refugees {rom Pakistan, hae been 
authorised. Indian military pensioners 
have ulso been permitted to draw pen- 
sions subject to certain conditions. 


All the various schemes of rehabilita- 
tion may help in mitigating the hardships 
to which refugees have been subjected, 
but there is no denying the fact that 
theee are merely palliatives. Many of 
these refugees who were in affluent circum- 
stances have been reduced to a_ state 
of penury. It is inconceivable that they 
will contentedly settle down to a standard 
of life which is far below that *o which 
they have been accustomed in the past. 
The Government will undcubtedly try 
to do their best to saulvnge as much as 
sossible of the aszets left behind by such 
pecple in Pakisten. But there is a 
limiting factor to Government’s efforts 
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in this directionand that is that— full and 
hearty co-operation onthe part of Pakistan 
Government cannot. be taken for granted. 


Now, let me turn’to some of the ancillary 
activities of the Ministry. We have an 
Information Bureau whch,  derpite 
difficulties, defects and shortcomings, 
is now organised to render geod service. 
We have a Fact Finding Organisation 
which is collecting authentic details 
of difficulties and hardships which non- 
Muslims in Pakistan had to endure. A 
large number of cases have been investi- 
gated and a number of witnesses have 
been examined. We have an organisa- 
tion for registration of propcrty claims. 
An Enquiries and Search Service working 
under the Indian Red Cross Society and 
St. John’s Ambulance Unit is beginning 
to produce useful results. 


Sir, no account of the activities of the 
Ministry willbe complete without special 
mention of the Women’s Section. All 
activities pertaining to women and 
children amongst refugees are now the 
special concern of the Women’s Section, 
which is in charge of Mrs. Rameshwari 
Nehru as Honorary Director, who is not 
likely to spare either time or effort to 
start Homes for unattended women and 
children, place orphan children in Foster 
Homes, and take every measure for 
securing rehabilitation of there classes of 
persons. The organisation is already 
busy working or these problems. 


Voluntary Bodies 


T cannot pass on without a reference 
to the work of the United Council of 
Relief and Welfare and the bodies affiliated 
to it. The bringing together of 
all these various voluntery bodies has 
been mainly the work of Her Excellency 
Lady Mountbatten. Apart from this, 
she has personally rendered great service 
in the cause of refugees, and assisted the 
Ministry in many ways for which she 
deserves the gratitude of thc country. 
Some of the prominent bodies sffiliated to 
this Council deserve mention. They are 
the Indian Red Cross Society, St. John 
Ambulance Unit, Friend's Service Unit 
Marwari Relief Society and National 
Christian Council. In addition to these 
bodies, the Ramakrishna Mission has 
been doing useful work at the Kuruk- 
shetra amp. 


The Congress workers have brought 
into being another organisaticn styled 


the Central Relief Committee, which 
under the inspiring pecerig 2 of its 
President, Shrimati Sucheta ripaleni, 


has rendered very useful service by 
organising certain camp< in Delhi, besides 
looking after the reception arrangements 
of refugees arriving in Delhi. 


Assistance has come from all quarters 
and in many shapes. I am very thankful 
for the uscful suggestions I have received 
from individual members of this Hcuse 
and from individual refugecs themselves. 
I cannot adequately express my gratiti de 
to the Advisory Cummittees attached to 
my Ministry for the valuable help I am 
continuously receiving from them. 


Sir, I have tried in a smal] compass 
to give the House a glimpse of the nature 
of the problems and an account of what 
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Mr. GOPALASWAMI AYYANGAR ON REHABILITATION 


on the rcoslief and rehabilita- 


gee ei in the debate 
tion of refugees in the Constituent 


Assembly (Logislativo) on Nov. 29, 
the Hon'ble Mr. N. Gopal- 
swami Ayyanyar, Minister without 


Porttolio, said thnt the “very compre- 
hensive” account given by Mr. Neogv 
was “‘a very modest description of the 
great work, that he and his staff—not 
excluding the I.C.8S. members of it—have 
been doing durinz the last three 
months.” 


He vontinued: 


If I wish to place ansthing befure this 
House it will not be in connection with 
matters with which my Hon'ble colleague 
is more intimately connected; it would 
rather be matters which I have had tu 
du something vith after I came into 
the Government. 


Urgent Needs 


Very soon after I ussumed offica und 
after I had had a little time to study 
the problems connected with East 
Punjab, I felt thar one of th: most 
urgent needs to ha attended to was the 
apee ling up of the evacuetion of perple 
from one Dominion to the other. That 
was forced upon me by more than one 
consideration. The first consideration 
was the large numbers that were in- 
volved ; the second consideration was 
that the winter was near us. Therefore 
I thought that the best way in which i 
could be of assistance to my hon’bdle 
collea:uc on the one side and the East 
Punjab Government on the other would 
be to take off their shoulders some of 
the burden that this particular aspect 
ot the refugee problem forced upon the 
attention of Government. And therefore 
with the assistance mainly of our armed 
officers, very largely of my Hon’ble 
colleague the Ministor for Transport and 
the Railway Board, with the assistance 
also of the Ministers of the East Punjab 
Government, we evolved an organisation 
which was calculated to organise this 
movement on a regular basis to bring 
about a complete transfer of population 
between the two Dominions in the 
quickest possible time. 


This movement, after it had been 
organised, started on Oct. 21. On Oct. 
2 the position was that about 28 lakh 
Muslims were in India awaiting evacuation 
and about 15 lakh non-Muslims had to 
be brought over to India from West 
Punjab and the Frontier Province. After 
that date we divided up the period that 
was before us into ten-day sections, and 
in each section arrangements were made 
both for evacuation by rail and for 
evacuation by foot and motor transport. 


The House will be interested to hear 
how this scheme has worked. In the 
first ten-day period Oct. 21 to Oct. 31— 
3ix lakh Muslims entered Pakistan and 
about 5.5 lakhs of non-Muslins entered 
India. From Nov. 1 to Nov. 10, @€.5 
lakh Muslims and 1.3 lakh non-Muslims ; 
Nov. ll to Nov. 21, 2.8lakh Muslims 
and 1.8 lakh  non-Muslinc. Betwo:n 
Nov. 21 and Nov. 25 there were 7.7 lakh 
Muslims on the move and in transit to 
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Pakistan and there were 1.4 lakhs of 
non-Muslims onthe move and in transit 
to India from the other sido. So that 
about Nov. 25 the balance that remained 
to be moved was somewhere about four 
lakhs of Muslims from this side and 
about three lakhs of non-Muslims from 
the other side. After these dates the 
movement has been even more rapid. 


Agreeable Surprise 


I must warn the House not to be too 
meticulous about exan.ining the 
accuracy of these figures. I can oly say 
that they are approximately reliable 
and we have obtained these figures from 
oe who might be considered to 

now most about the numbers involved. 
But this particular figure which I am 
giving you new as to what the state of 
things was yesterday, wil! prove a very 
agreeable surprise to you, sesuming tnat 
the figures supplied are entirey accurate 
This is from our special C fficer in Lahore. 


The latest information indicates that 
in West Punjab there are only 40,000 
refugees in concentrationsawaiting evacu- 
ation. There is some difference of 
opinion about the number of refugecs 
in pockets. The Military Evacuation 
Organisation estimates it to be 50,009 
and our Chief Liaison Officer thinks 
it is about a lakh. Whatever the 
accurate figures may be, that shows that 
we have practically reached the evacua- 
tion of all refugees in West Punjab who 
were concentrated in camps either of 
a large size or of a small size. 


As regards the figures of Muslims 
awaiting evacuation, I have not got 
those figures as late as yesterday. But 
this is the figure which we got for the 
petiod ending Nov. 22. The Muslims 
that remain to he evacuated—the 
estimate of their number—was about 
13 lakhs and the estimate of the time 
within which they wo:ld all reach Pakis- 
tan was as follows: 


Between Nov. 2] to Nov. 30....5 lakhs 
Between Dec. 1 to Dec. 10....A4takhs. 
Between Dec. 1! to Dec. 20....3 lakhs. 


As a matter of fact a vood many of 
them have moved in already by today. 
In order to speed up the movcment of 
Muslims into Pakistan, ae also to help 
the sick, infirm and old people to travcl 
not by road, but by rail, it has been 
decided to keep the trains running till all 
of them have been cleared from this 
side. 


‘** That gives you an idea of the amount 
of work that has been done in this direc- 
tion and the bulk of the credit for it 
should go to the Military Evacuation 
Organisation of India. ‘Their efficiency 
in this respect has been beyond praise 
and | wish to take this opportunity of 
publicly thanking them for the enthusiasm 
and energy they put into thin matter. 
But what is more to their credit than 
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their mére emeieney is the manner in 
which they have obtained the co-operation 
of the Military Evacuation Organisation 
of Pakistan, and that has considerahl 
helped in making a success of these 
movement operations. 


Now, Sir, one matter that was mentioned 
by my Hon'ble friend, Mr. Mohan Lal 
Saksena, and that related to the 
Bahawalpur State. He streased the 
need, and very rightly too of evacuating 
from Bahawalpur ali those Hindus 
and Sikhs who wanted to get away 
from there to what they considered to he 
places of greater safety. We have hat 
th's very actively under consideration. 
We receut!y had a conierence at whuca 
a deputation of Bahawalpur refugees 
now in .elhi met me together with wu 
Minister of the Bahawalpur State, and 
we discussed the whole matter with 
them. 


“But at the time in view of the offers 
of assurance which had been made by 
their Nawab, the representatives who 
met me were not ina position definitely 
to say whether those who had come out 
of Bahawalpur wanted to go back there, 
or whether those who were in Bahawalpur 
wanted to be evacuated from _ there. 
Time was given to them for the purpose 
of ascertaining the wishes of their own 
people and within the last day or two we 
have been informed that they would 
rather come out than go back. Tha. 
matter is under consideration and we are 
evolving arrangements for the purpose 
of speeding up evacuation from there. 
In this connection you will be interested 
to hear what our Jilitary Evacuation 
Organisation has said on this point: 


‘We have at last succeeded in sending 
trains with Indian ocecort from Hahawal- 
pur State. The first train carrying. non- 
Muslims reached Fazilka on Nov.. 20. 
We have been told that the State will 
in future collect non-Muslims at the 
various railway stations where the 
Pakistan Military Evacuation Organisa- 
tion will be asked to send empty rakes 
to carry them to Favzilka.’ 


Mr Munshi’s Suggestion 


I hope this isa dofinite admission us 
the part both of His ITighness the Nawab 
of Bahawalpur and the Government of 
Pakistan. 


laking that tobe so, I think we should 
be able to run the necessary number of. 
trains for the purpose of taking ‘out 
those now in Bahawalpur desirous of 
getting out in the quickest possible tims. 


There was ons important sugyestion 
which «as made by my hon’ble friend, 
Me. Munshi, and that was that it would 
he desirable to make refugees and_ all 
the problems connected with them a 
Central subject and practically the 
administration cf all the measurca thas 
we undertake in connection with thit 
problem. should be in the handa of ths 


Centre. - 


Now, Sir, in u matter ike this, it is 
necessary for us to proceed with caution. 
¥t is not always wise to do what for the 
moment and on momentary considera- 
tions we consider would bring about a 
better stute of things than exists now. 
We have got to remember that whatever 
policy we may decide on at the Centre 
with regard to these problems, a creat 
portion, the bulk of it, will have tobe 
implemented by machinery for which we 
shall have to depend on the Provincial 
Governments in order to make the 
scheme work. 


Now in a problem like settling people 
on land, it involves an amount ot investi- 
gation andeng ury and exploiting of the 
information which is in the hands of the 
Provincial Government, and the Centre 
is not. equipped for the task of doing 
that work with ss much efficiency as a 
Provincial. Governnint can if only it 
went about its business in the proper 
way. 


Now. vou may ask it has been suggested 
in the course of this debate that there 
are legitimate complaints egsinst the 
manner ion which the East Punjah Govern- 
ment has gone about this business. I 
would only ask the House to judge the 
East Punjab Government and the com.- 
plaints that have been made ayainst 
it with a certain umount of care and 
caution. The East Punjab Government 
got into office in o period of, what we 
call turmoil and it had to begin almost 
from the scratch. In spite of it and 
having been intimately connected with 
the manner in which it has been dis- 
charging its obligations, I have no hesita- 


tion in saying that it has given an account 


of itself which no Government | which 
started its career under similar disabling 
conditions could have done hetter. 


I ought to insist on this, hecause I am 
afraid it is too easily taken for granted 
that all that the refugees are now suiering 
can be traced to the inefhciency of the 
East Punjab Government, if not some- 
thing worse. I am not here to say that 
tho administration of the East Punjab 
Government has been perfect, nor 1s our 
administration altogether perfect. It is 
necessury to remember that the nutnbers 
it had to deal with, the crowds that 
poured into East Punjab during the 
weeks that have passed since Aug. 15, 
and the kind af problems that it had 
to face would have shaken any CGovern- 
ment, even if it had been a well-established 
one which bad been functioning - for 
years. 


Therefore, I thought it was my duty 
to stand up for that Government in this 
House, and, in doing so I am not un- 
mindful of the fact that the working of 
that Government is capable of consider- 
able improvement. 


Distribution of Business 


{ think my hon’ble friend, Diwan 
Chaman Lal, referred to the manner in 
which business had been distributed 
amongst the Ministers on the sast Punjab 
Miniwstey. To think he siicl that more 
than one Minister was doing the work 
of twoand a half Ministers. J rather 
think that) one or two of them have 
been doings the work of four Ministers. | 
At atime like this when they ure faced 
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with problems of this colossal magni- 
tud2 there is room for a reshuffling of 
the subj cts amonest the different 
Ministers of the Fast Punjab Governmcnt 
so as to make th»: burden of each man 
something which h> can tackle with 
eificiency. There is also room, in my 
opinion for an expansion of ths Min‘stry 
and for placing the most important 
subjects of law and o-der and of rehabili- 
tation in the hand: of Min’sters who are 
not hampered by burdens of a heavy 
character in other dir ctions and whose 
hoaasty aid comp ‘tency will be above 
eavil. 


Having said that, I still would reiter- 
ate my pos.tion that within the resources 
at thoir d’sposal and in the conditions in 
whien they had to work they have done 
will on the whole. The cond'tion of 
Fost Punjab today is much better than 
it was two or two ind a half months aga 
and a great deal of the cred t for that 
should goto the Ministry and. if I may 
ary so, to the Governor, who gives them 
an amount of gaidance which is drawn 
from his wide and large experience as an 
administrace: in this country. 


Safe Deposit Vaults 


That was one point. There were a few 
other points which were referred to in 
the course of this debate snd on which I 
would like to say a few words. The 
first ix the controversy rogurd ng safe 
deposit vaults, hanks and preyperty. 
With regard to safe deposit vaults the 
House is in possession of what did actu- 
ally occur. The question of ‘hanks is 
now under active consideration both in 
the Relief and Pehahilitation Ministry 
and the Finance Ministry. As regards 
property that also is under active con- 
sideration of all of them. 


All these three subjects, which are of 
the most important character, have keen 
set down for disctission with the repre- 
sentatives of the Pakistan Government 
at an inter-Dominion conference. This 
was tohave been held more thanan month 
ago but, owing to the illness of more 
than one Ministers of the Pakistan 
Government, it has had to be postponed. 


The House will he juterueted to hear 
that T took advantage of the opportuni- 
ties aorded hy Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan's 
visit to Delhi to have a preliminary talk 
with him two davs ago on all those pro- 
blems and I might sav that on the whole 
his reaction was favourable to a proper 
and just settlement of all these three 
issues. The present idea is first to have 
an inter-Dominion Conference et the 
Secr tariat Jevel, that is to suy, our 
offic r> wl meet. their officers and ex- 
[lore possibilities of settlument, and their 
report wi-l come up before an inter- 
Dowinui Conference of Min‘sters, at 
which w_ will take decisions. At the 
end of that it is hopcd that the two 
Do rin ot will be able to issue 2 statement 
cf poicy, whieh will be the same as 
betwecn the two Lominions and which 
wo Id he mplemented by them withont 
ans rescivation thereafter. 


Railway Movement 


Tnere was one matterconnectcd with 
railway movement—a small matter— 
whch was referred to by two repre- 
sentatives from the Unitcad Provinces 
and that was the ineffective kind of 
screening that was done at Kalenaur. 


At this stage the Hon’ble Mr. Specker 
recated the Chatr, whith was taken hy 
Mr. M. .Ananthasayanam siyyonger, one 
of the members of the Panel 9{ Chairmen. 


Mr. Chairman, let me refer to the 
criticisms that were levelled, I take it, 
partly against the railways, partly 
against the East Punjab Government 
and partly agninst the checking depart- 
ment. Kalanaur was fixed as the 
screening point after all the Governments 
and interests concerned had been con- 
sulted, because it was felt that that 
Was a convenient point for getting down 
people from trains, which had been 
invaded by unauthorised persons, and 
keeping them at Kalanaut and allowing 
to procecd Further on only those people 
who had to proceed to Delhi. 


But as generally happens, and I 


Welfare of Refugee Women and Children 


A Women’s Section was established 
recently in New Dethi under the auspices 
of the Ministry of Relief and Rehabili- 
tation for the welfare of refugee women 
and children with Shrimati Rameshwari 


Nehru us Honorary — Director and 
Shrimati Hannah Sen as Honorary 
Secretary. 


Replying to a question by Pandit 
Hirday Nath Kunzru in the Dominion 
Parliament recently, the Hon’ble Mr. 
N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar, Minister 
without Portfolio, revealed that schemes 
for training women in diffcrent crafts 
and profersions were under conside- 
ration. Some of the crafts for which 
urrangements were being mude were 


spinning and weaving, calico-printing, 
dress making, basketry and = willow- 
work, fretwork and wocden — toys, 


including rag-dolls, hand- knitting and 
embroidery, soup making, preservation 
of fruits and vegetables, muking of tin 
and linen buttons, bleaching and dyeing, 
weaving of newar, tape and borders, 


typing, stenography and clerical and 
commercial work. 


Similar schemes for training children 
were also being considered. Arrange- 
ments were also being made for starting 


au Women’s Hume in Subzi Mandi at 
Delhi. 


Discussions tock place 


between the 
Prime 


Ministers of India and Cevlon 
on the question of rights of citizenship 
ot Tndians in Ceylon. The Various points 
of view were examined jn a friendly 
atmosphere in order to arrive at a settle- 
ment acceptable to both countries. The 
broad principles Governing the qual). 
fications for eiuzenship were agree 
upon, subject to further eXamination 
by the two Governments, kaye @ Press 
Communique, issued by the Ministry 
of External Affairs and Commonwealth 
Relations, on Dee. 30. 
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believe as the Hon'ble the Kailway 
Minister has so often pointed out to the 
House, these are not altogether under 
our control. People do storm’ thexe 
trains and somehow find their way to 
places to which they want to go. Crowds 
gathered at Kalanaur and, after a dis- 
cussion with the Premier of the United 
Provinces, who said that at Kalanaur 
there was no arrangement even for feeding 
the people who were detained there, we 
shifted the screening point toJagadhari, 
because it was thought that if people 
wera detained there, they could get 
something to eat and some place to 
sleep in. 


I do not say that the system has 
worked very well. There have been 
complaints that quite a large number 
of permits had been issued by district 
authorities in Kast Punjab—-so many, 
indeed, that the truins went crowded 
and nobody could do anything for 
stopping people at places and p: wenting 
them trom proceeding forward. We 
have asked the East Punjab Government 
to do their best to prevent such un- 
authorised travelling. They protest 
that .they are doing their best; their 
officers protest that they are doing their 
best. and it is hoped that something will 
come out perhaps in the way of easing 
the situation, 
will be completed soon and we shall have 
made arrangements for temporary 
sheltering during winter of all the refugees 
that have come over, it might be possible 
to pul on more trains and disperse people 
to the localities they want to go to. 


Shelter for Refugees 


There was mention of the fact that 
tens of thousands of refugees were now 
without a roof over their heads, that. 
they were staying on railway platforms 
or on open ground. That certainly has 
been the state of things in many places. 
But recently we have tackled this pro- 
blem in consultatioa with the representa- 
tives of the East Punjab Government. 
I do not know if I can vouch for ite entire 
accuracy, but I have been told _ that 
the officer who is responsible for refugees 
in East Punjab now claims that there 
is not a single place where you will find 
a refugee without sume kind of roof over 
his head even if it were merely the cor- 
rugated iron sheet on a railway pletform. 
That is the claim he has made. 


This much I can inform the House and 
that is that the East Punjab Government 
took kindly to a suggestion which I made 
at our last: discussion with them, and that 
wus this that when they are allotting 
groups of refugees to villages and allotting 
‘and and houses to them, they might 
simultaneous'y ask them to make pro- 
vision for housing during winter urban 
population amounting to 10 per cer.t of 
themselves, so that even if 20) houses 
had been allotted to them they might 
huddle up in 18 houses and make two 
available for people who were’ urban 
refugees from West Punjab and who, 
therefore, could not be allotted land — in 
those villages. That ix the kind — of 
billeting which I suggested in the course 
of the debate which 1 think ought to 
work and I was intereeted to hear that the 
officer responsible for accommodating 
the refugees in East Punjub thought 
that it could be easily implemented. 
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Now that evacuation 


MOVEMENT OF REFUGEES BY MOTOR TRANSPORT 


One Million Gallons of Petrol used 
In One Month 


used in one month alone for the 

movement of refuzees by motor 
transp..t, mostly by the Military Evacu- 
ution Organisation. In addition air- 
craft used for evacuation and allied pur- 
poses consumed 600,000 gallons of 
aviation spirit a month. 


O”: million gallons of petrol were 


Over four million non-Muslim refugees 
were brought out to India up to Nov 
21. Of these, 3,786,400 came from 
West Punjab and the N. W. F. P., 
273,000 from Sind and about 70,000 


from Bahawalpur State. 


Refugee trains carried 1,193,000 non- 
Muslims, including 140,000 from Sind. 
Nearly 400,000 non-Muslims were evacuat- 
ed by motor tra:sport and over 32,000 by 
air in both dire: tions, including 2),000 
non-Muslims. 


In addition to the regular Persian 
Gulf Line Steamers of the British India 
Steam Navigation Company which pick 
up non-Muslim evacuees trom Karachi 
on their way to Bombay, nine steamers 
have had tobechartered by the Govern- 
ment of India. By Nov. 7J, nearly 133,000 
non-Muslim evacuecs had been cleared 
from Sind by -teeamer and country craf,, 
destinations being Bambay, Okha, Bedi. 
Navlakhi, Kundla and Cutch Mundvi. 


Movement of Goods 


Special priority assistance has been 
given for movement by, th» railwavs «f 
large q“uaniutes cf g such ar tente, 
corrugated sheeta, raiv wom, dlankets, 
couts, shirts, desuti clcth, figur nilk 
powd7-r, cte. 


A Transport Ofticer was deputed by 
the Ministry of Transport early in 
September to Kast Punjab to help in the 
organisation of civil transport for the 
movement of refugees. The services of 
some staff belonging to this Miniotry 
have also been temporarily loaned to 
the Provincial Government tree of charge 
for working the scheme. Special arranpe- 
ments have been made tor the supply 
of spare partes, batteries and tyres tor 
vehicles employed in the evacuation of 
refuy ees. 


A special ailocation of 50,000 gallons 
of petrol to the East Punjab Government 
and of 26,000 gallons of petrol to certain 
Punjab States has been sanctioned for 
evacuation and relief work. Another 
allocation of 30,000 gallons of petrol 
was made to the Gove:nment ot Bombay 
to enable the movement of 508 trucks 
by road from Bombay to Sulemanki. 


The main concentrations of — refugees 
are in East Punjab, Delhi, the United 
Provinces, Bon.bay, Eust Punjub States, 
Bikaner Jodbpur and cotier Kajputanu 
States. It :s estimated tiiat toe total 
nuccber of refugees in camps all ove, 


India may be abou. 1,250,000. Of these 
five lakhs may bein East Punjab, 300,000 
in Kurukshetra and 150,000 in Delhi, 
and the rest in camps in other parts 
of the country. The responsibility tor 
provision of relief rests on the province 
und State in which the refugees take 
shelter. Daily expenditure on camps 
runs into several lakhs of rupees. During 
1947-48 a budget provision o. Rs. 10 
eroree has been made for relief purposes. 


Accommodation Problem 


In the towns of East Punjab, Delhi, 
western and northern districte of the U: P. 
and some of the States along the border 
ot Western Pakistan, all available houscs 
scrais, dharmasalas, etc., have been put 
to full use. Housing accommodation 
has been supplemented by tents -- 20,600 
large size tents provided by the Army 
enough to accommodate over 400,000 
refugees and 150,000 birvouac tents 
enough to accommodate nearly 300,000 
refugeern. 


Even then the East Punjab Govern- 
ment have been forced to utilise school 
and college buildings to pr-vide she ter 
sno the vacations have had to b> pro- 
longed. In other parts of the country 
the Army has provided surplus military 
barracks whicli can accommodate about 
200,000 refugees. 


The Ministry of Foud has already pro- 
vided 310 tons of milk powder to Eust 
Punjab and ‘ie supplying 86 tons of flour 
and lentils daily to he Kerukshetra 
camp. 


For medical care and prevention of 
«pide.nics, the Ministry ot Health and 
the Medical Virectorate of the Army 
Headquarters tave provided 7,050,000 
desee of Vaccines and over 260 tons of 
medical stores and equipment to Kast, 
Punjeb and Indian Statcs, including 
3,140,000 doses of vaccine to Pakistan. 


About 155,000 blankets and 158,020 
q:ilts have been despatched to Eust 
Punjab, Delhi and Kurukshetra. Reliet 
is not confined to the Indisn Union. 
Arrangements have been made for the 
despatch of 10,000 blankets to the Chief 


Liasson Officer, Lahore, for the _ relicf 
of non-Muslim refugees in Sargodha 
and other districts. (:f these about 


2,000 blankete have been flown to Lalhoro. 


The Ministry of Kelief and Rehabilita- 
tion has prescribed the following scales 
of rations and clcthing for refugees :-— 


A. Rattons: 

1@ ozs. Atta or Rice. 

Ll oz. Dal. 

loz. Vo-getables. 

$ooz. Solt and condinents 

$ oz. Vegetable Ghee or Oil, 

4 oz. Gur or Sugur. 

1%. Milk per day forchildren Lelcw 
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frunta, milk and = vitamin tablets and 
other special items will be provided on 
Medical a ric-. 


BR. Clothing . 

1 Blanket, o- Razat or Creatcont. 

1 Pair of pyjamas, or shorts, or in the 
care of woman, salwar. In lieu of ready - 
made garinents, cloth may be given it 
the following scale for an adult, making 
an appropriate reduction for a child. 

24 yds. for a pyjama. 

4 vds. for a salwar. 

1 Shirt or -kurti of not more 
3 vds. of -loth. : 

1 Dopatta (for women only) of 2$ yvde. 
mueli s. 

1 Turban ifor Sikhs only)—4  yds., 
muslin. 

1 Bundt (cotton waistcost stuffed wita 
cotton) or one jersey. 


than 


Already two million acres have been 
allutted to over 2U0,00U families in East 


Punjab. Of the total area of 4,500,000 
acres abandoned by Muslims in East 
Punjab, as against 5,700,000 — acres 
abandoned by noa-Muslims in West 


Punjab alone, only 3,300,000 acres are 
cultivable. Owing to incomplete exodus 
from East Punjab, it is estimated 
that 3,000,000 acres only may be avail- 
able for resettlemont. The East Punjab 
Government has already sanctioned the 
distribution of taccavi loans amounting 
to Rs. 1,57,50,000, of which Rs. 32,50,000 
will be distributed for the purchase of 
bullocks, Rs. 2.500,000 for the repair 
of houses and Rs. 50,00,000 for the 
purchase of fodder. 


Dispersal Programme 


Implementation of the programme of 
dispersal of refugees tu various places 


such as Gwalior, Bharatpur,  Kotah, 
Ratlam, Alwar, Indore, Bombay, the 
Central Provinces, Bihar, Orissa’ and 


Madras has begun. Two trains carrying 
refugees have already left Kurukshetra, 
one for Gwalior and one for Visapur camp, 
Bombay. It is | proposed to disperse 
50,000 refugees from = WWurukshetra in 
the first instance. 


For the resettlement of urban refugees, 
the Government of India are exploring 
the possibility of reserving for refugees 
vertain sites both in residential and 
industrial areas. Over 4,000) refugces 
will be immediately trained in the 
Labour Ministry's Centre for ex-Service- 
men in w number of technical and voca- 
tonal trades. Possibilities of absorbing 
a large number of skilled workers in 
railway workshops after a short period 
of training are being examined. Centres 
are being opened in the various refugee 
cainps where refugees will be engaged on 
remunerative occupations like spinning 
and weaving. hosiery and — knitting, 
button-inaking, dyeing and calico print- 
inw, tailoring, thread balling, soup-making 
wood work, dvrry and mewur muking, 
etc. Schemes for voluntary training of 
juveniles are boing prepared. 


Spinning and Weaving Centres 


Large stocks of goods available in’ the 


Disposals Directorate have been froven 
with the idea of utilising them = for re- 
habilitation of refugees, the — stocks 
covering equipment for 27 ~ different 


The U. P. Government has 
of Rs. 1,00,000 for 


trades. 
sanctioned a sum 
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‘fortnight ending Nov. 


remunerative trades in refugee camps 
in the province. 3 

The Government have sanctioned an 
advance of a sum up to Ks. 300 to an 


individual in order to facilitate re- 
settlement. These loans are meant for 
traders, business men, artisans and 


persons who wish to set up their own 
workshops or cottage industries. The 
scheme will be introduced almost immedi- 
ately in the Centrally Administered 
Areas. 


The East Punjab Government — has 
decided to organise 50 cotton spinning 
and weaving centres and five wool spinn- 
ing centres for a period of six months 
to enable refugees to supplement their 
income from land, incidentally helping 
in the production of cloth and blankets. 
For assistance to big industry and 
business, proposals for a rehabilitation 
and financial corporation are under 
Consideration in consultation with the 
Reserve Bank of India. 


The question of providing ernployment 
to refugee teachers and professors who 
were emploved .n the various educational 
institutions in Pakistan and who have 
suddenly Jost their’ means of livelihood 
is receiving full attention. A register 
of displaced teachers who desire to 
be resettled is being maintained — by 
the Ministry of Education and full parti- 
culars ragarding their academic qualifi- 
cations, experience, scale of pay, etc., 
are being kept. Thanks to the co-opera- 
tion of local bodies and private manage 
ments of schools in Delhi, it has been 
possible to give employment tuo 279 
refugee teachers. 


ee ee ee 


EMPLOYMENT OF REFUGEES 


Of 9,645 refugees registered during the 
lo, 1947, at the 
Employment Exchange and District 
Offices in the India Union, 1,659 were 
placed in auployment, says a Press Note, 
issued by the Directoratce-General, 
Resettlement and imployment, — on 
Lee. lo. 


‘The total number of refugees registered 
since the inception of the scheme [for the 
employment of refugees up to Nov. 15 1s 
29,164, of whom 4,666 were found em- 
ployment. 


A classificetion uf the refugees on the 
rogisters of the Exchanges on Nov. 15 
shows the following cetezories :—Clerical 
12,153, Oflice workers (tinskilled)—2, 760, 
Protessicnal and searned = trades-—-2,094, 
Domestic workers—51", Fuctory: workere 
(unskilled) —358, Out-door labourers—-22¢ 
and Miscellancous- 11,016. 


Whereas persons on the clerical and 
miscellancous groups are in large supply, 
opportunities of employment for them are 
extremely limited. On the other hand, 
there jis considerable demand from 
employers for skilled and professional 
workers who are io very short supply. 


i nr Ne nnn, mw AR ALAR nn 


" MAHATMA’S MESSAGE TO | 
DISPLACED PERSONS 


} 
Ina special message addressed to 
- displaced persons and thetr familtes, : 
released through the Ministry ef Relief : 
and Rehabilitation, Mahatma Gandhe ; 
says : 


IN sense 


“Tam certain that no sin or guilt . 
can be imputed to these Hindu and Stkh 
sisters, who have been abducted, molested . 
: or converted by Muslims. They should - 
be received with open urms and given the - 
same place which they occupied before - 
; om soctety. . 


rare 


NR’ 


/  “ Saintly poet Tulst Dus hud once : 
. suid: ‘Compassion is the root of ; 
; religion.’ If we do not show regurd to | 
: these sisters of ours, we cease to have : 
: any religion at all.’ 


Providing Occupation 
For Refugees 


More than three lakh refugees have 
been forced to take shelter in camps 
in Delhi and Kurukshetra, says a Press 
Note, issued by the Ministry of Relet 
and Rehabiliaucn, on Dec. 8. Many 
of them will be glad to ,have facilities 
for engaging themselves on remune- 
rative occupations instead of sitting 
idle. ‘The Ministry of Kelief and 
Rehabilitation is providing some 
equipment for occupations such 4 
spinning, Weaving, tailoring, calico 
printing, carpentry and — blackemithy. 
But what has been provided ,is @ 
fraction of what is needed for the large 
camp population. 

In order that equipmem for remu- 
nerative occupations may be made 
available tu refugecs with the least 
delay, the Ministry appeals for gilts in 
the shape of | charkhas, handlccms, 
hand and treadle machines, etc. All 
those wishing to meke such guts se 
invited to see or write to Mr. 38.B. 
Dey, Honorary Technical Adviser — to 
the Minstiy of Relief and Rehabil. 
tation, Roum No. 202, Imperial Secte- 
tariat, North Bleck, New Dell. 


NON-MUSLIMS FROM W. PUNJAB 


Mass evacuation of non-Muslims from 
West Punjab has been completed within 
the time allotted. 


The districts of Dera Ghazi Khan and 
Muzaffargarh are clear. ‘There remain 
just over £,WU0 people, scattered in small 
pockets, whose evacuation is expected 


~ to be completed in about & week. Clear- 


ing of pockets, however, is not easy. 
People have to be combed out in two's 
ana three’s from out-of-the-way places 
with the co-operation of the Pakistan 
civil and military authorities. Known 
pockets are often found empty and new 
pockets keep springing up. 

Keven more dificult is the job of rescuing 
the abducted — and converted. The 
Military Evacuation Orgumsation 
(India) has been carrying out this job 
all along and has recovered hundreds of 
such people. 
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NEED FOR NURSES AT KURUKSHETRA 


ODAY I am making a special appeal 
T to my sisters of the nursing pro- 
fession on behalf of over 300,000 
refugees at Kurukshetracamp. The need 
is great and very urgent for organising 
adequate medical aid to these people, 
who have undergone much suffering and 
are living in tents and in other temporary 
structures under the trying conditions 
that prevail during the winter. 


A broadcast by the Hon'ble Rajkumari 
Amrit Kaur, Health Minister. Govern- 
=o India, from A.I. R., Delhi, on 

ec. 4. | 


The Government of India are doing 
their best to provide adequate medival 
facilities, including preventive care, to 
these people and are deeply grateful to all 
those organisations and individuals who 
have generously volunteered their services 
and have been working at Kurukshetra 
fur the past few weeks to supplement the 
provision which Government have made. 


Our main difficuity: has been to secure 
an adequate number of nurses. We have 
now a sufficient number of men and 


women doctors. Their efforts need to be 
added by as large number of nurses, 
midwives and Health Visiturs as possible. 
I am glad to have the opportunity today 
of paying a public tribute tothose hospi- 
tals in Bombay, Uelhi and elsewhere 
and to those Christian missionary insti- 
tutions in the country which have Jent the 
services of some of their nursing staff for 
work in Kurukshetra. More are however 
needed. | 


The existing medical organisation has 
done praiseworthy work under — very 
trying conditions. In the month of 
November 400 cases of confinement. took 
place and the number of maternal deaths 
was only three or three-quarter per cent., 
a figure which compares very favourably 
with the rate of two per cent of maternal 
mortality for the country as a_ whole. 
This is all the more remarkable because 
c* the hardships and sufferings which these 
women must have undergone and which 
must have helped to reduce materially 
their vitality. In other respects too, our 
medical organisation at Kurukshetra has 
rendered a good account of itself. Owing 
to the chilly nights the occurrence of a 
number of cases of pneumonia has been 
inevitable but the mortality rate has been 
kept as low as 6 per cent, an achievement 


KURUKSHETRA-A CITY OF TENTS 


the influx of a large number 

of refugees, a city of tents has 
sprung up in Ky hetra within 

an area of about 9 square miles. The popu- 
lation at presen: is approximately 3 
lakhs. The Camp is designed forthe rcecep- 
tion of 2,00,000 refugees and the surplus 


population is being dispersed. Over 
7,UUU persone have left since Nev. 27. 


Medical arrangements for the relief of 
refugees, which were started on a mcdest 
scale, have been greatly expanded and 
will be completed within the ncxt few 
weeks and made adequate for the popula. 
tion of the Camp. 


Dr. Jivrai Mehta, Director-General of 
Health Services, Government of India, 
visited the Camp on Nov. 80 He was glad 
tu. find ai definite improvement 
ia «60s the) =—s general) =—s sunitation —sinre 
his previous visit two weeks earlier. 
The fly nuisance has been controlled and 
they are present only in negligible 
numbers. 


The entire Camp has been divided into 
four towns, each with a population of 
50,000. In each town for every 25,000 
persons there are to be two clispensaries 
with 25 beds each and a child welfare 
centre. Fourteen dispensaries ure at 
present functioning. The number will 
soon be raised to 16 and later, to 20. 


Besides these dispensaries in each 
town, there are the main Kurkushetra 
Hospital, with 142 beds and «a Women’s 
hospital in Patiala House, with 80 beds. 
There have been 400 confinement caseg 
aince the beginning of November. Only 
tree maternal deaths have occurred, 
Over 500 beds are at present available 
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in the Camp. More heds, with necessary 
equipment, are shortly to arrive. 


There is also an Infectious Diseases 
Hospital where cases of typhoid, tuber- 
culosis and other infectious diseases ure 
segregated. 


The Director-General was gratified 
to learn that, though there were quite 
a number of cases of pneumonia, the rate 
of mortality was small. There have 
been some cases of small-pox. Every 
case discovercd has been hospitalised and 
nearly 2,00,000 of the total populetion 
of about 3,00,000 have been vaccinated. 
Cholera is practically absent. Delousing 
of about 1,00.000 people has also been 
done. 


Forty-two decctors and a mimber of 
lady doctors and nurses are working 
in the various dispensaries. 


Besides the usual ration diet, the pati- 
ents are given multi-vitamin tablets and 
tinned milk. Arrangements are also being 
made to provide them with fruits and 
fruit juices. Cod-liver oil will be supplied 
to ailing children. 


Rats are being destroyed to prevent 
an outbreak of plague. Deep-trench 
latrines have been dug. More than 100 
wells have been chlorinated and bicaching 
powder put in. 


Ramkrishna Mission and Marwari 
Reliet Society are among the voluntary 
organisations doing relief work. The 
Mission distributes daily, free of charge, 
about 12 maunds of fresh milk and 
100 tins of milk powder. The Marwari 
Reliet Society is running @ dispensary. 
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of which I believe any hoepital in the 
country may well he proud. 


I am referring to these details mainly 
to show what can be accomplished even 
under difficult conditions when the desire 
to serve the people and to give .of one’s 
best to them becomes the motive force 
whieh impels the worker in his or her 
own sphere of duty. I do feel that, if 
more of my sisters in the nursing pro- 
fession can volunteer forservice at Kuru- 
kshetra, we may achieve even far more 
substantial success in the alleviation of 
suffering and the preventicn of sickness 
through appropriate measures. 


Trying Conditions 


I may warn them that the conditions 
of I'fe at Kurukshetra are more trying 
than those to which they are accustcmed 
in the institutions in which they work. 
But the refugees, to whom they are 
proposing to render help, are in a» much 
worse plight. They are footsore and 
weary, having had to trudge hundreda 
of miles, they have lost their homes and 
valuable possessicns and many of them 
have had to go through experiences of 
such a distressing nature that these might 
leave marks of a lasting character on both 
body and mind. To help such people 
should he deen.ed equally a privilege and 
& duty and it is in this spirit of joyful 
acceptance of a very difficult task that I 
ask the nursing profession of India to 
respond to the call of Kurukshetra for their 
Rervices. I would invite them to com- 
municate their willingness to serve to 
the Director-General of Health Services 
New Delbi. Voluntary and paid workers 
—hboth male and female nuraes—are 
equally welcome. 


“ SWARAJ” STAMPS 


The Government of India have decided 
to hcld a competition in design for India's 
new Swaraj Stamps which will be issued 
in 1948. Nearly Rs. 7,500 will be given 
as prizex to the winners. 


Artists are being invited to submit 
designs that have a definite relaticn to 
India’s new status. The effigy of the King 
will nolonger be a feature of India’s stamps. 


It is learnt that new dervigns will be 
used for the following denominations :— 
3 pies, half-anna, 9 pies, 1 anna. 14 anna, 
2 annas, 24 annus, 3! annas, 4 annes, 6 
annas, 10 annus, 12 annas, Re. 1, 2, 6, 
10, 15 and 25. 


Tne competition, which is open to all 
resident in the Indian Union, will be held 
in New Delhi under the auspices of the 
Indian Institute of Art in Industry. 
Entries must be submitted before February 
15, 1948, through the Institute's Offices at 
Delhi, Caleutta, Bombay or Madras. The 
selection of designs will be mede by a 
panel of five Judges. An exhibiticn of all 
selected designs will be held after the 
competition. in Delhi, Bcmbay, Calcutta 
and Madras. 


There will be three prizes. I Prize of 
of Rs. 3,000 for the full series accepted 
from any one competitor, II Prive of 
Rs. 1000, to the best individual design 
and III Prize of Rs. 500 for the second 
best individual design. In addition there 
will be not) more than 12 awards of 
Rs. 250, each tu approved designs. 
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COLLECTIVE RESPONSIBILITY OF 
THE PEOPLE 


Sardar Patel on Purity in Administration 


and whilst I appreciate the 

bona-fides of Hon’ble Members 
to keep their Government 
appeal to them to aceept what my 
friend, Dro Synma Prasad has said, 
namely, that. we have a collective res- 
ponsibiity. Tt means not collective 
responsibility among the members = on 
the Treasury Benches alone, but collec- 
tive responsibilty of the whole House 
as well as of the whole population. To 
drive out corruption is not an easy 
thing. [t is an abnormal situation 
which has to be reduced to normality 
and we must raise the general moral 
tone as also the tone of the ‘survices,”’ 
said) the Hon'ble Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel. Deputy Prime Minister, replving 
to a debate on a cut mot.on to discuss 
corruption in Government Departments 
in the Dominion Le,isluture on Dee. 5. 


é¢ W' TLSTT aprreciate the criticism 


awake, I 


Sardar Patel said : 


This annual opportunity which ccomcs 
fora discussion to draw the attention 
of the Government on this vital question 
which affects the good name of the ad- 
ministration is welcome. Every year 
we see and hear a discussion on the 
question of the general tone of the 
administration, and its object is to keep 
the administration in trim and to keep 
those in charge of administration up 
to their sense of responsibility and 
wuty. It is a good opportunity and 
we shall make the best use of it. 


Accommodation Problem 


I have been listening to the debate 
since this morning. Most of it, in fact 
wl the cut) motions moved today, con- 
centrated on the question of corruption 
in wiministration. Undoubtedly there 
ix a lot of corruption of which we hear 
nulmost every day wherever you go. 
T get about 400 people to interview me 
in the mornings fron 5 to 6—early 
morning. Most of them = are from 
Punjab. All of them have come to 
Dethi aa refugees. They want > aceom.- 
modation, housing vweeommodation in 
the City of Delhi. There isn’t enough 
accommodation. We cannot provide for 
those people in this city where they have 
come in very large numbers. Already 
there are over 2} Inkhs’ of people. 
Many of them are residing in the houses 
of their relations but many others are 
living in the open and almost all of then, 
had a very good status inlife and were 
living in good housing accommoadaticn. 
They are very bitter and angry and they 
complain that they must be provided 
somewhere. IT hear them patiently. I 
teil them sometimes: ‘ Please, see 
our difficulties. We cannot accommo- 
date you all. Why don’t you go to some 
other city? Why do you come here. 
all of you? But yet. if you do not find 
eny place to vo to, will you go to the 
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officer in charge of this Department. or 
the Minister in charge‘? They say: 
“Tt is no use, Sir.” And they complain 
of many things from which people infer 
that they have not been fairly treated. 


Now it is not an easy thing. How 
tar the stories I hear of their complaints 
are true and how much false it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain because it is an estab- 
lished fact that we have very little 
accommodation and there is a conside- 
rable demand. We cannot meet with 
the demands. I do not say all of them 
tell tales. But 50 per cent of them do 
because if they do not get anything 
and somebody else does, they conclude 
they must have paid money and that 
they must be corrupt. In some cases 
it may be true, but in other cases. it 
cannot be true. 


We must. go to the cause which has 
led to this state of affairs—general 
corruption in all departments. It is 
a general demoralization that has set 
inas the result of war. The war conditions 
brought about a genera Ideteriorations 
all over the world. It is not in this 
country alone and the aftermath of the 
war has not ended. You have got 
controls, you have the licenses and you 
got the general deficiency in the requisite 
things that are necessary for life and 
therefore these tight controls and these 
licenses make considerable scope for 
corruption. 


As my hon’ble friend from Bombay 
said, the thing is so rotten that there 
is nothing to mend and if the corruption 
is so bad and is so rampant in all de- 
partments, the only thing remains is 
to shut up the shop because there is no 
room to mend. But that fortunately 
is not. the case. During my experience 
of a short period, however short it) may 
be, I have had the pleasure of working 
with many officials and I may say that. 
to work with many of them would he a 
matter of pride and I am proud of them. 
Most of them today are our own people 
and I feel very proud of their ability, 
of their integrity and of their sense of 
duty. You may take it that if I find 
the slightest suspicion in any of my 
officers who are in charge of the adminis. 
tration I would not stand it even for a 
moment. 


Special Police Establishment 


When I came here ag a member of 
the Government the first thing that I 
did was to see what could be done to 
remedy this evil. Those who were in 
this House will remember that the first, 
two measures that I brought before this 
House were the Special’ Police Establish- 
ment and the Bribery and Corruption 
Prevention Act, in which the normal 
law of evidence was relaxed and the 
responsibility was placed on the accused 
to prove his bonafides. Also, in some 
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eases the minimum sentence was also 
prescribed. The House was good enough 
to give me almost unanimous support. 
I had not to make any speeches from 
which quotations may be flung in my 
face. Therefore you will remember 
that the first measures that we parsed 
in this House were those two measures 
with a view to checking this evil. 


Subsequently we met with a serious 
crisis in this country. You all know 
that the year through which we have 
passed is a type of year which we have 
not seen in the history of this country. 
We have passed through a period during 
which in a short period we have had 
complete transfer of power. We have 
had a partition of the country to which 
all of us were opposed; We have had 
the partition of the provinces to which 
many were opposed, we have partitioned 
the defence forces of the country, we 
have partitioned the ‘civil adminis- 
tration of the country and we have done 
all these in a very short space of time. 
Along with this we have accomplished 
the transfer of a population of ten million 
people. That transfer was not volun- 
tary: it was an involuntary or forcible 
transfer. Do you think any country 
could stand this strain ? 


Responsible Administration 


I like this criticism that you have 
been making here and perhaps it is the 
privilege of the Opposition. It is a good 
thing but we are’ nut in a House in 
which the Opposition is functionirg in 
the old fashion. Here is a responsible 
administration and here’ instead of 
quoting the speeches of the Members in 
charge of the Administration you have 
to replace them and take charge vourerelf. 
If you think that a particular memher 
who made a speech the other day of a 
particular type and is behaving in a 
contrary fashion, the quoter has to 
take his place and show that he can do 
better. Therefore although we hate 
corruption and we must all of us put’ 
our heads together to strangulate that. 
evil as soon as possible, we must. not 
create an atmosphere in which the 
remedy may prove to be the disease. 


Tf you make a general atmosphere of 
criticism, that all our services are corrupt. 
the administration is corrupt, there is 
nothing good left in it, remember you 
dispirit the people and drive them to 
desperation: people who have a sense 
of honour, who have a sense of integrity 
and a sense of duty feel that there is no 
appreciation here and it was no use 
serving. Let us not crente that position. 
IT appreciate, therefore, your criticism 
fully but we must be discriminating in 
our criticism. We must see what is 
good in our. services. 


You must also remember that our 
aervices are broken to bits. Fifty 
per cent of the services have Ieft. We 
had 1,250 officers, who were called the 
steel frame of this country, of which 
50 per cent have left, because we did 
not want them or they did not want 
to stay. Even if they wanted to stay 
they found conditions unsuitable. 
Out of the 50 per cent several of them 
went to the other side of the country ; 
they opted to serve in a country where 
they thought it would be better for 
them. Beginning: from the highest 
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aiministrative port down to that of a 
chaprassi people were given the option 
to choose where they would — serve. 


If you have a shrewd sense of sight 
" you will find in the departments where 
you might go that there has been 4 
considerable change. When I came 
here and was entering my office I found 
ccowds of chaprassies sitting round 
fire places, and I was told that there 
were 18,000 chaprassies. Before the 
war there were only three or four 
thousand. I am only giving you an 
instance. The departments were in- 
flated during the period of the war and 
it was difficult to retrench any of then. 
whan wa cam) hore, conditions were 
such that we could do nothing. If we 
proposed retrenchment we were threa- 
taned that there would be a general strike. 
It was at that time that partition came 
and I issued a general order that those 
people who opted out should be allowed 
to go and their places should not be 
filled then. We found there an oppor- 
tunity. Wefind now that there is a con- 
siderable improvement. We have now 
to man the services again and have 
to find the men. 


Special Department 


When you think that nothing is being 
done I will just give you, for your in- 
formation, as an example how action 
is being taken. After this special de-’ 
partment was created the action taken 
up to September 1947 was, 1,224 cases 
wero investigated, 750 cases were sent 
up for trial and out of them 407 ended 
in conviction; 120 cases are still under 
trial and 180 cascs were recommended 
for departmental action, out of which 
145 people have been dismissed. But 
mere actions of dismiseal or prosecuticn 
will not be enough. 


We will have to change the atmos- 
phere in the country. We must raise 
the general tone of the people. Today 
the giver is as ready and willing tu 
give as the taker is willing and anxious 
to take. Bribe-giving and brbe-taking 
has become a normal thing and when 
it becomes a normality it is not a crime, 
itis not regarded as a crime. I remember 
an case 25 vears azo when a_erailway 
officer, a station master, was being 
prosectited for taking bribes, that for 
every wagon he was ziving for yoods he 


was taking a huge amount. When 
investigations were made, and he was 
caught and prosecuted he defended 


himaelf openly that he had not commit- 
ted any offence, that was not br'bery, 
that was das/ur? or recognised practice, 
that. it was being done not only by him 
but by every man from the Agent down 
to the lowest clerk in the railway de- 
partment. Why it was called a crime he 
did not know. After all that there was a 
technical conviction and he was given only 
Rs. 200 fine, bacause the practice was 
recognised by the trying judge. 


SHRI M.S. ANEY: It was recog- 
hised by the courts. 


. SARDAR VALLABHBHAI PATEL: 
Yes. Therefore if conditions become 
such then the moral sense _ deteriorates. 
Liet us not create that condition. Of 
course so long as the practice of 
licenses, permits, and controls continue 
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bribery and corruption are their hand- 
maids. Therefore we have to check it 
and we are taking measures as quickly 
as possible to do away with licenses and 
controls. But it is not an easy thing. 


My friend, the Minister in charge of 
the Commerce Department, who has 
left for America has talked to me several 
tmes on this subject. He asked me, 
‘* What can I do about these licenses and 
these permits for import ? The goods 
dumped in this country as a result of 
the permits given have been so much 
that there is no market for them, and the 
licences given are so many that they are 
being sold in the market. What can 
I do about these things ?”” I told him, 
“You can do nothing. It is past history. 
Let us close it and begin afresh.” It 
has to be forgotten and there is no use 
criticising it. The conditions were differ- 
ent. Thestage on which we functioned 
was quite a different one. We have work- 
ed for a year and only we know how and 
under what conditions we worked. it 
was nota Coalition. It was a different 


Government for which there is no 
parallel in history. Therefore, all. this 
criticism is not with reference to a normal 
situation but a very abnormal situation. 
Those who had worked it, they alone 
know what it was. Hon’hlo Members 
here cannot have an idea of it. 


An Appeal 


Therefore whilst I appreciate the 
criticism and whilst I appreciate the 
bona fides of Hon’ble Members to keep 
their Government awake I appeal! to them 
to accept what my friend Dr. Syama 
Prasad has said, namely, that. we have 
a collective responsibilitv. It means, 
not collective responsibility among the 
members on the Treasury Benches 
alone, but collective responsibility of 
the whole House as well aa of the whole 
population. To drive out corruption 
ig not an easy thing. It is an abnormal 
situation which has to be reduced to 
normality and we must raise the general 
moral tone as aiso the tone of the ser- 
vices, That is all I have to say. 


Bill to Provide for Extension of 


Enactments To Ajmer-Merwara 


OVING the Bill to provide for the 
extension of enactments to 
the Province of Ajmcr-Merwura 

to be taken into consideration in the 
Dominion Parliament on Vee. Li, 
the Hon'ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
Minister for Home Affairs, said : 


“The House is aware that the province 
of Ajmer-Merwara is peculiarly situsted, 
surrounded on almost all sides by Indian 
States territ orice. The size of this 
provinee is alinost the size of an old 
Beitish district. Now, in this province, 
there is) n> arrangement for proper 
modern admin stration or any arrange- 
ment for passing any legislution. A 
similar province is the provinee of Delhi, 
with some d fferences as to the sive and 
its sucroundinges. The Delhi Province 
also has no Legislative Assembly but 
it has tho advantage of beiny situated 
near the eapital of New Delhi and _ ita 
administration is, not, therefore, ¢£o 
detuched or unaffected by modern trands 
of thought, 


“Tn Ajmor Merwara, however, — the 
administration is largely governed by 
rules and regulations which are—some 
of them of —verv old and antiquated. 
So when we took charge, we thought that 
something should be done to bring its 
administration. so far us possible, to the 
level of the othcr provintes But we 
found that it was verv difficult to make 
any revolutionary changes which would 
be raquired to bring the admin.stration 
to modern cond:tions. It would require 
a Legislative Assembly or Council ara 
for that legislation will have to be passeu 
here also and it would take much time 
and involve much labour. By that 
time the new constitution would be passed 
and at that time this question has to be 
considered. 


“Therefore. JT thought it better to 
bring into being some sort of Advisory 
Council. We have set up Advisory Councils 
in both Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara. 
But in Delhi we have got the advantage 
of an enactment which authorises us to 
apply the provisions of any Jaw passcd 
in any Provincial Assembly. Therefor, 
it is easy for us to bring this adminisita. 
tion of Delhi almost. to the level of the 
adjoining Provinces of tho Punjab or 
the United Provinces and we have, in 
some manner, applied the provisions of 
these Acts from the adjoining Provinces 
recently. 


‘I may quote an instance. When l 
got representations from the Schedule: 
Castes people about the disabilities which 
they had to suffer in the Province of 
Delh., we made use of this Act wend 
extended the Disabilities Removal Act 
o° Bon-cav ts. the Proverce of Delhi, 
&.d 1 trait way we could easily set 
right or remove their difficulties. 


Object of Bill 


“In Ajmer, unfortunately, there is 
no such act in existence and, therefore, 
for the short period till the passing of 
the new Constitution by the Constituent 
Assembly, it would be advantageous 
to have this power of extending the 
operation of the legislation to the adjoin- 
ing Provinces or any province of this 
nature and, therefore, I have come with 
this proposal. | . 


‘That would give renet to the people 
of Ajmer-Merwara during the interval 
and with this object I bave come to this 
House and I do not think it is necessary 
for me to take any more time of the 


House. I hop: that the House will 
help u- in passing this kgiclation. I 
oN the consideration of the 
1 Bae 


PARAMOUNTCY NOT TO BE REVIVED 
Sardar Patel on Scope of Extra-Provincial 


Jurisdiction Bill | 


66 WANT again to make it clear that 
| there is no intention on our 
part to assume in any form or shape 
or to take the place of paramountcy. 
Param ountcy is dead and gone and nobody 
lamonte or mourns it,” said the Hon'ble 
Sadar Vallabhbhai Patel, Daputy Prime 
Minister, in tha Dominion Parliament, 
on Dao. 9. Ha was spoaking on tha 
Bill to provide for the exercise of cartain 
extra-Provincial jurisdiction of the 
Central Government. 


R piterating Government of India’s deter- 
mination to function as a Government and 
not to leave a vacuum, Sardar Patel said, 
‘‘it must also be understood that this 
Bill ia not intended for the purpose of 
entering into places where there is a 
conflict between the people and the State. 
It is not the purpose of the Bill. The 
puspose is to step in where there is a 
vacuum,and I do not think anybody will 
take exception to it’’. 


Here is the text of Sardar Patel’s 
speech : 


“I believe that there is a lot of mis- 


understanding about the exact purpose - 


and the intention as to the operation of 
this Bill in spite of my having made the 
position clear; and therefore, I want 
again to make it clear that there is no 
intention on our part to assume in any 
form or shape or to take the place of 
Paramountcy. Paramountcy is dead 
and gone and nobody laments or 
mourns it. 


“There is no reason to think that. he- 
cause paramountcy has disappeared there 
is going to be no power in India: the 
Government of India proposes to function 
as a Government and wil) not leave a 
vacuum or anarchy in any part ot India 
whatever happens. That mist be under- 
stood clearly, because it is neither in tha 
interests of the States, nor of the States 
p2ople.nor of India. 


Purpose of Bill 


*‘But it must also be understood that 
this Bill 18 not intended for the purpose 
of entering into places where there is a 
conflict between the people and the State. 
It is not the purpose of the Bill. The pur- 
pose is to step in where there is a vacuum, 
and I do not think anybody will take 
excep tion to it. 


“This bill originated in this sense he. 
cause aeveral States were attached to bigger 
States. A large number of States were 
attached to Baroda: soveral States were 
attached to Jamnagar, somo, to Junagadh 
and some, to others. Some objection was 
raised to some of these attachments. 
Some States were forcibly attached against 
their will by tho Political Dopartment. 


‘*This issue was fought out in a civil 


court. A special commission was 
appointed by the Political Department 


befére which, I remember, Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad appeared and argued the case 
on behalf of the States and that court, 
which was appointed by thc Political 
Department, gave a decision that the 
nttachment scheme was not legal and 
eventually it was l=zalised by Parliament, 
Passing asmall Bill. 


““ Now when paramountcy lapsed, these 
attached States were detached automati- 
cally. So the Parliament Act also did not 
jastify or legalixe the vontinuance of th: 
attachment after tho lapse of paramountey. 
The States, to which they were attached, 
also announced that they did not want. 
them because thoy found it a burden. 


Some of these small States wor: 
semi-jurisdictional and some, non- 
jurisdictional and they were in 
such a_seatate that they could 


not discharge their functions with any 
degree of responsibility. 


Instruments of Accession 


“What is to happen to the 
these States ? If we did not intervene, 
there was a possibility of complete 
lawlessness there and we were 
approached by the States as well 
as the people that we should take 
over these directly under the Centra! 
Government. Therefore, we drafted an 
Instrument of Accession of two separate 
kinds: the first ono was of the full juris- 
dicticnal States—the first class States. 
They had to accede. 


p2ople of 


“But these smaller States were of two 
varieties--one, semi-jurisdictional States 
and som3 non-jurisdictional. Now we draf- 
ted two different Instruments of Accession 
for them, the relevant portions of which 
my hon’ble friend, the Law Member, has 
road out to vou and under which wo 
assumad jurisdiction and provided for a 
machinery for the exercise of that juris- 
diction, for the establishment of courts 
and other necessary paraphernalia, anil 
took over that jurisdiction by passing 
on ordinance berause there was no 
Legislature sitting. 


‘“ Now is the opportunity for legalising 
the matter. In drafting the legislation, 
wo took the phraseology from the Foreign 
Jurisdictions Act. The words there are: 


“Whereas by treaty, capitulation, 
grant, usage or suflerance,and other lawful 
means "’. 


“We only drop tho word ‘ capitulation’ 
and we agree to put in.the word ‘ Agroe- 
ment’. The rest is kept intact. 
We use tha wider phraseology in 
order to m3et any contingency where 
any areamay be such perchance that 
there may be no authority. So far as 
the full = jurisdictional States are 
concerned, there is ho reason to fear. In 
my speech in the morning T referred to the 
Nilgiri State. It was suggested that it 
was an improper interference by usage. 


Un the contrary, it was an interference oy 
agreement hecauso the State _ itself 
approached us and so did the people. 
They have not taken exception to it and 
they are very glad that we interfered. 


i will suggest, for the consideration 
of the House, a possible instance in which, 
supposing thore is a minority regime and 
(luring the period of the regency the minor 
disappears or dies, and the regency abdi- 
cates as has happened in some instances. 
Then there is no authority because tnere 
ig no heir, and there is nobody to assume 
authority. Then we have to take a wider 
phraseology and accommodate all such 
instances where there are small areas in 
which such instances are likely to happen. 
So when we leyislate, we do not want to 
come again for snch emergencies with a 
separate Ril). Therefore, we have adapted 
a wider phraseology. 


Temporary Mcasure 


“At the same time I wish to draw the 
&ttention of the House to the fact that 
this is also a temporary measure, because 
you will see that when the permanent 
constitution is passed, then all theses 
things will disappear. Then again, as 
this is a temporary maasure to mee’ an 
emergency which arises out of a suddon 
disappearance of paramountcy, you will 
have to see that there is no cauze given 
to any State or any people for any 
appreh:n-ion. 


“‘ Therefore, we have taken care, and 
as I have told you, that in the 
administration of the Ordinance we 
have taken so much care that up 
till mow no complaint has been 
received and I have no doubt that 
no complaint. willbe received. There 
can be no desire on our part to assume 
jurisdiction by means of legislation. But 
I may be permitted to say that the States 
have no _ fear of encroachment on 
the part of the Government of India 
by means of legislation. They have 
every reason to fear if they do not progress 
with the times and do not meet the 


J 


legitimate demands of the paogple”’. 


DR. AMBEDKAR’S SPEECH 


Spoaking earlier on an amendment that 
tho Pill, as reported by the Select Com- 
mittee, be circulated to elicit public 
opinion the Hon’ble Dr. B.R. Ambedkar, 
Minister for Law, said: 


“Ths one point which was made by 
the Hon'ble Mover of the amendmert was 
that thig Bil! was reviving the jurisdistion 
of paramountcy which was abolished by 
the Indian Independence Act. It is 
quite true that the Indian Independence 
Act releases the Indian States from all 
the obligations that were imposed upon 
them by virtue of paramountcy. Bat; 
I think, what that means is this, that the 
Dominion Government cannot, as a 
succession State inherit the jurisdiction 
which arose out of paramountcy. It 
means nothing more than that; it does 
not’ mean that any Indian State could 
not confer by an agreement upon the 
Dominion Government the rights and 
jurisdictions which were exercised by the 
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British Government as against an Indian 
Rtate. 


I think that point has been clearly lost 
aight of, and Tshould lke to repeat that 
what the Independence Act means is this 
that the Dominion Government cannot be 
regarded as a succession State to tho 
British Government in so fat os pata- 
mountey is concerned. It certainly does 
not mean that if an Indian State chposes 
-for reagons which: it thinks wre impera- 
tive, to confer jurisdiction of the analo- 
yous type that arcse ont of paramountcy 
upon the Vominion Government, there 
sunaything either in the Government of 
{ndia Act or inthe Indian Independence 
Act to prevent the Indian State fram 
doing so.. I think that point has to be 
clearty borne in mind. | 


“When the question is raised as to 
which are the Indian States to which this 
particular Bill and its provisions would 
apply, the answerto the question must be 
related to the Tiustruments of Accession 
which have been passed by the various 
Indian States in favour of the Dominion 
Government of India. Therefore, in 
order to understand whut are the States 
to which tha Bill applies, what we have 
to do is to go to the Instruments of 
Accession and find out what is contained 
therein. 


Three Categories 


‘“Ag the House knows, so fur as the 
accession of Indian States is concerned, 
they are divided into three categories: 
1) fully jurisdictional States, (2)semi- 
jurisdictional States, and (3) non-juriscdic- 
tional States. All the three classes of 
Stutes have passed, barring a few ex- 
ceptions here and there, Instruments of 
Accession in favour of the Indian 
Dominion. 


‘“ Now if Hon'ble Members were to refer 
to the Instrument of Accession passed in 
favour of the Dominion of India by States 
which fall in class (2) they will reahse that 
their Instrument of Accession contains 
this very important clause which, in order 
to remove all doubts and suspicions, I 
propose to read with your permission, 
Sir. This is in paragraph 1|:-- 


“And I further declare that the 
Dominion of India may through such 
agency or agencies and in such manner as 
it thinks fit exercise in relntion to the 
administration of the civil and) criminal 
justice in this State all such powers, 
authority, and jurisdiction as were at 
any time exercisable by His Majesty’s 
representative for the exercise of the 
funetion cf the Crownin its relation with 
the Indian States’. 


“That, [Lo submit is a very important 
clause in the Instrument of Accession 
passed by the semi-jurisdictional States. 


‘“Now if my Hon'ble friends will turn 
to the third category of States and read 
the Instrument of Accession passed by 
them, it reads as follows: : 


“Whereas T..of the said state or 
taluka, am desirous that the Dominion 
of India should exercise in relation to the 
said taluka or state all the powers and 
jurisdictions which were exerciseable 
before such attachment by His Majesty's 
representative for the exercise of the 
functions of the Crown in its relation 
with the Indian States ’’, etc. 
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“this is a clause which finds a plare 
in the Instrument of Accession of the 
State falling in the second category or 
the third eutegory; it has not found a 
place in the [Instrument of Accession 
passed by the States which fall in the 
first category, namely fully jurisdictional 
States. 


“Obvicusly tivo things follow from 
this. The first is that this Bill does not 
apply to thae States whore Instrument 
of Accession docs not contain this clauge ; 
secondly, that this applies only to those 
States whose Instrement of Accessicn 
contains such a claure and which have 


voluntarily granted to the Dominicn 
Government the rights, whethcr they 
arose out oof treaty or  cuffe- 
rance or usage which were = CX- 


ercised by the British Government, they 
have transferred them voluntarily to the 
Indian Dominion, and they may do 
soin future. 


Object of Bill 


“Now the point is that all that the Bill 
does is this that wherever any State 
has granted to the Dominion jurisdiction 
hy virtue of its Instrument of Accession 
the Central Government will have the 
legal authority to exercise that jurisdiction. 
There is no case of usurpation at all; it 
is merely giving legal authority to rights 
and jurisdictions which have been volun- 
tarily transferred by the Indian States 
to the Dominion of India. 


“Thorefore, the first thing that I ehould 

like to emphasise is that there is no 
clandestine effort in the Bill to uaurp any 
authority as against any Indian State 
which has not voluntarily surrendered 
its authority in this reepect to the Domi- 
nion Government. I think = that 
ought to put at rest all the doubts and 
suspicions which have been expressed 
in this House with regard to this Bill. 
And I do not think that if Honourable 
Members bear in mind what I have 
stated there will be any necessity for 
very many of the amendments which I 
find on the order paper. 


No Inconsistency 


“T do not want to say envthing more 
because that is all that T wanted to say 
bet my Hon'ble friend Mr. Senthanam, 
while making his observaticn on the 
Bill said that there was an inconsistency 
in the position which IT took yesterday and 
the position as it arises from this Bill. 
{ think my Hon'ble friend Mr. Santhanam, 
must have completely misunderstood what. 
I said yesterday. 


“What IT said then was that having 
regard to the fact that the Nursing 
Council Bill had reference toentry No. 16 
in the Concurrent Legislative List there 
wns never any possibility of the Dominion 
Government acquiring any jJurisdsction 
because the Instrument of Accession and 
the Indian States have made it absolutely 
clear that if they at all join the Indian 
Union they will join it only with respect 
tolist No. L which is a federal list and 
that, too, with respect to soma subjects 
only. Therefore, my contention was ‘hot 
there was not even the remotest possibi- 
lity having reyard to these circumstanccs, 
that the Indian Dominion should acquire 


(Continued on Page 67) 
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HOW NILGIRI WAS SAVED 
FROM ANARCHY 


Sardar Patel’s Statement 


EPLYITG to a short nolice question in 
R the Dominion Parlitment, on 
Dec. 10, on Government action in 
Nilgiri State, the Hon'ble Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai Patel, Deputy Prime Minister said : 


“On Oct. 28, 1947, we received infor- 
mation from the Orissa Government that 
the situation in the neighbouring States 
in general was tense and that in 
the Nilgiri, in particular, there was 
a general state of Inwlessnees, resulting 
in systematic looting of property, riots 
and clashes between various secticos of 
the people. The troubles soon spread 
in the neighbouring district of Balasore. 


. 


The position assumed such dimensions 
that the only property which was secure 
in the State was the palace of the Ruler 
and its immediate precincts, which weie 
heavily guarded by armed guards whum 
the Ruler had recruited from the Eusterr 
States Joint Police Force. The State 
Police was completely ineffective in- 
capable and even unwilling to suppress 
these disturbances. Telcgraphic and 
postal services hud alao ceased to func- 
tion. 


“On Oct. 31, the District. Magistrate 
of Balasore contacted the Ruler who 
pleaded that the situation had gone be- 
yond his control. Some negotiations were 
in progress between the Ruler and the 
Praja Mandal and, in order not to disturb 
them, the Government of Orissa held their 
hands in the hope that the affairs would 
be settled satistuctorily, but the situation 
suddenly took a turn for the worse on 
Nov. 12, when a serious clash occurred in 
which fire-arms were used and a number 
of persons died. 


‘‘On the same day elsewhere villages 
were looted and a number of houses burnt 
down. 


“Tt was clearly impossible to wait 
any longer and, in order to save the State 
and the neighbouring areas in Orissa 
Province from anarchy and chaos, it war 
decided that law and order should he 
restored in the State. The Government 
of India, therefore, requested the Orissa 
Government to ask the District Magis- 
trate of Belasore to proceed to Nilgiri 
and restore law and order and take over 
the administration. On Nov. 14, there- 
fore, the District Magistrate, Balasore, 
with the consent of the Ruler, took over 
the administration of the State peace- 
fully’. 


The question of concluding bilateral 
air agreements with the U. K., China, 
Pakistan, Iegypt, Italy and Switzerland 
is now engaging the attention of the 
Governinent of India. 


Farly this year Government Delega- 
tions muy leave India to conduct negutive 
tions with the respective countries. 
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ENLARGEMENT OF FEDERAL COURT’S JURISDICTION 


Law Minister on Aim of New Legislation 


the direct passage of appenl from 

the High Court to the Privy 
Council. In other words, the aim otf the 
Bill is to make it compulsory that all 
civil appeals which arise from the 
judgment or decree of the High Court, 
shall, in the first instance, go to the 
laderal Court”, said the Hon'ble Dr. 
B.R. Ambedkar, Minister for Law, while 
moving for consideration the Bill to 
provide for the enlargement of the 
uppellate jurisdiction of the Federal Court 
ia civil cases, in the Dominion Puarlia- 
ment, on Dee. 11. 


a object of this Bill is to prevent 


Dr. Ambedkar said: 


“The Federal Court, as constituted 
under the Government of India Act as 
udopted, exercises three kinds of juris- 
diction: 


(a) Criginal jurisdiction under Sec. 
204: 


(b) Appellate jurisdiction over High 
Courts under Sec. 205; and 
(c) Advisory jurisdiction under Sec. 


213. 


“The present Bill is concerned only 
with the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Federal Court. As I said, the appellate 
jurisdiction ot the Federal Court under 
Sec, 205 is a very limited jurisdiction. 
[t is confined, in the first place, only to 
zhose cases in which the iesue involved 
is the interpretation of the Constitution, 
that is to say, the interpretation of tie 
Government of India «ct, )930. 


*“Secondly, this limited jurisdiction 
aécrues to the Federal Court only if the 
High (Court, after deciding a case before 
it gives a certificate to the effect that 
@ question regarding the interpretation 
of the Constitution is involved. 


‘‘Tt is only when these two conditions 
are satisfied, namely, that there exists 
an issue relating to the interpretation of 
of the Constieations and, secondly, 
when the High Court has given 4 certifi- 
cate, that an appeal can go to the 
- Federal Court under Sec. 205. 


“*The result of this limitation is this: 
All other appeals from the High Court 
in. which question relating to the inter- 
pretation of laws, other than the Con- 
stitution of those in which the interpre- 
tation of the Constitution is involved 
but where the High Court has not given 
a certificate, go directly to the Privy 
Council without the intervention of the 
Federal Court. 


‘The object of this Bill is to prevent 
the direct passage of appeals from the 
High Court to the Privy Council. In 
other words, the aim ot the Bill is to 
make it compulsory that all civil appeals 
which arise from the judgment or 
decree of the High Court shull, in the 
Grat instance, go to the Federal Court. 


‘The method adopted by the Bill to 
achieve this object is as follows: 


What the Bill first does is to fix a day, 
which is the first of February and which, 
in the Bill, is called * the appeo.nted day.’ 
The next thing that the Bill does is after 
the appointed day no appeals shall go 
to the Privy Council direetly from the 
High Court unless and until the sppeal 
fully in a category of what is called “a 
pending appeal’. If an appeal, on the 
first day of February, can be described 
within the terms of this Bill as ‘a pending 
appeal’ then the appcal shall be con- 
tinued to be heard and decided by the 
Privy Council.. But, if on that day, the 
appeal is not ‘a pending appeal’ within 
the definition of this Bill, then the 
jurisd.ction of the Federal Court extends 
to such an appeal us the lederal Court 
gets a right to hear and decide such an 
appeal. 


Pending Appeal 


‘* Sec. 7 of the Bill describes what is 
‘a pending appeal’. Now for this 
purpose a rough and ready-made rule 
has been adopted in the Bill. The rule 
is this; that if the records’of an appeal 
are transmitted by the High Court 
to the Privy Council on the appointed 
duy or before the appointed day, then 
the appeal is a pending appeal and the 
Privy Council continues to exercise its 
jurisdiction to hear such an_ appeel, 
although it is a direct appeal. 


‘‘If, on the other hand, the appeal is 
in such a state that the records have not 


been transmitted, then the appeal be- 
comes automatically tramferred so to 
say to the Mederal Court ard tiie Federal 
Court gets the right to hear the apyeal. 


‘* Appeals to the Privy Council go in 
two different ways. hey go under 
what are called the provisions of the 
Civil Procedure Code, Sec. 109 and 110, 
which are called appeals by grants or 
they are appeals where the party have 
a right to appeal. In addition to that 
the Privy Council also has got the right 
to pive special leave to appeal and when 
@ party obtains a special leave to appeal, 
such appcals also go to the Privy Council. 
Apoeals which go to the Privy Council 
directly from the High Court on special 
leuve being granted by the Privy Council, 
aro also dealt with in Sec. & of the Bill. 
‘Ube picvirion there is this: 


“FE -ery application to His Majesty- 
in-Cuouncil for special leave to appeal 
from a judgment to which this Act 
applies remaining undisposed of immedi- 
ately before the appointed day shall on 
that day stand transferred to the Federal 
Court by virtue of this Act’”’. 


If it is disposed of, that is to say, if it 
is rejected no further question arises. 
If it is admitted then the Privy Council 
will be competent to deal with it. But 
if the Privy Council has not passed any 
urder, thensuch an appeal shall be deemed 
to be transferred to the Federal Court 
and the Federal Court will have: the 
right to disposo of the matter. 


‘‘I should Jike to tell the House in 
very concrete terms what this Bill does 


MAIN PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


Jurisdiction) Bill, 1947, introduced 

by the Hon’ble Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, 
Minister of Law, in the Dominion Legisla- 
ture on Dec. 9, provides for the enlarge- 
ment of the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Federal Court in civil cases to the fullest 
extent permissible under section 206 
of the Government of India Act, 1935, 
as now in force and for theabolition pro 
tunto of all direct appeals in such cases 
from High Courts to the Privy Council 
either with or without special leave. 


Ts Federal Court (Enlargement of 


The main provisions of the Act which 
is designed to come into force on Feb. 1, 
1948, are as follows :— 


Pending Appeals 


‘* Judgment to which the Act applies” 
is defined as any judginent, decree or final 
order of a High Court, in acivil case from 
which a direct appeal could have been 
brought to the Privy Council with or 
without special leave of the Act had been 
passed. From the appointed day, that is 
Feb. 1, next appeals will lie tothe Federal 
Court from these judgments, and no 


direct appeal will lie to the Privy Council - 


either with or without special leave. 


Proceedings taken in a High Court, 
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and orders and certificates given by a 
High Court, in connection with pending 
appeals to the Privy Council will be 
deemed to be in connection with appeals 
to the Federal Court, unless the records 
pertaining to the appeal have been 
transmitted to England before the 
appointed duy. Applications pending 
before the Privy Council for special leave 
to appeal in civil cases will stand transfer- 
red tothe Federal Court onthe appointed 
day and will be disposed of by that 
Court. 


Appeals pending before the Privy 
Council immediately before the appointed 
day in which the records have already been 
transmitted by the High Court concerned 
to England and appeals to the bringing 
of which special leave has been granted 
by the Privy Council before the appointed 
day will not bo affected by the Act. 


The provisions of the Civil Procedure 
Code and other laws relating to direct 
appeals in civil cases to the Privy Council 
will have effect in relation to appeals to 
the Federal Court with the substitution 
of ‘* Federal Court’ for ‘* His Majesty 
in Council’’. 
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and what it does not do. I have told 
‘the House what. this Bill does. I will 
tell the House now that this Bill boss 
not do. 


**In the first place, it does not abolish 
appeals to the Privy Council in criminal 
matters. Criminal matters can still be 
entertained by the Privy Council from 
the judgments of the High Courts. 
Secondly, it does not abolish appeals 
to the Privy Council from courts which 
are not high courts, that is to say the 
courts of the Judicial Commissioner of 
Ajmer-Merwara or of Coorg. Thirdly, 
it does not abolish appeals to the Privy 
Council from the judgment of the 
Federal Court. } 


“The House would probably like to 
know why these deficiencies have been 
retained in the Bill and why we have 
not been in a position to provide in this 
Bill for the complete transfer in all 
92333, criminal or civil, from tho High 
Court to the Federal Court «nd from the 
Vederal Court to the-Privy Council. 


‘** The reesons are to be found in certain 
limitations from which the Dominion 
Legislature, 1.¢., the Constituent 
Assembly (Legislative) suffers. As 
members of the Assembly would realise 
we are exercising the powers for en- 
larging the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Court, which are given tous by Sec. 206 
of the Government of India Act. If 
Hon’ble Members would refer to Sec. 
206 they will see that it is a sort of 
section which enables this Assembly 
to alter the Government of India Act, 
1935. Section 206 says: 


(1) The Dominion Legislature may 
by Act provide that in such civil cases 
as may be specified in the Act an appeal 
shall lie to the Federal Court from a jud- 
gment, decree or final order of a High 
Court without any such certificate as 
aforesaid. 


(2) If the Dominion legislature makes 
such provision as ig mentioned in the 
last preceding sub-section consequential 
provision may also be made by Act of 
the Dominion Legislature for the aboli- 
tion in wholo or in part of direct appeals 
in civil cases from High Courts to His 
Majesty-in-Council, either with or without 
special leave. 


Sub-section (3) requires the sanction 
of the Governor-General. 


Section 206 


‘Anybody who reads Sec. 206 will 
find that although the power to amend 
and enlarge the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Court is given to this Assembly 
it is limited in certain particulars. It is 
limited to civil cases. Therefore, no 
provision can be made for the abolition 
of direct appeals in criminal mutters. 
Secondly, it refers to direct appeals, that 
is to say, appeals from the High Court 
to the Privy Council. The reason why 
we are not able to abolish appeals from 
the Federal Court to the Privy Council 
is becauso of the existence of Sec. 208 
in the Government of India Act. 


“Section 208 says: (a) that an appeal 


will lie to His Majesty-in-Council from 
a decision of the Federal Court, from any 
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judgment of the Federal Court given in 
the exercise of its original jurisdiction 
in any dispute which concerns’ the 
interpretation of this Act and 


(b) in any other case, ly leave of the 
Federal Court or of His Majestv-in- 
Council. 


“What I wanted to tell the House was 
that if it was desirable to abolieh all 
appeals to the Privy Council and_ to 
enlarge the jurisdiction of the Federa} 
Court in as complete a manner as we 
want to do, for that purpose we would 
have been required to hold a session of 
the Constituent Assembly and atk the 
Constituent Assembly to pases a_ Bi!l 
which ‘t can do, notwithstanding any 
limitations in the Government cl India 
Act J955, for the simple reason that the 
Constituent Assembly is oe sovereign 
body. and is not bound bv the provisions 
of the Government of India Act, 1936. 


“The position of this Legislaure 
which is spoken of as the Dominion Legis- 
lature, is very different. It is governed 
by the Government of India Act of 1935 
and, therefore, it must conform in any- 
thing that it wants to do, to such pro- 
visions of the Act. which permit it to do 
what it wants to dn. Asl said, the onlv 
permissive section which we have in the 
Government of India Act is Sec. 20% 
and we have taken the fullest liberty of 
this section to enlarge the jurisd.cl.on 
of the Federal Court to the fullest extent 
possible ’’. 


Replying to the debate on the Bill, 
the Law Minister said: 


*I am grateful to the House, for 
having expressed its general satisfaction 
with this Bill, I will, therefore, deal 
only with certain points of criticism which 
have been raised Sv certain Hon'ble 
Members who have taken rart in this 
debate. 


Limitations Imposed by 1935 Act 


“Tho first point of criticism relates to 
what I might call a timidity for my 
not going the whole hog and abolishing 
appeals to the Privy Council and con- 
ferring the fullest jurisdiction on the 
Federal Court. I am told that I am 
making a sort of artificial distinction 
between this legislature and tho consti- 
tuent Assembly and that I am for no 
reason limiting the powers of this House. 


““T am sure that that is a criticism 
which, to put it mildly, is certainly 
far from vahd. I cannot accept the 
proposition that this Legislature, as 


distinguished from the Constituent 
Assembly, is @ completely sovereign 
body, as complete as the Constituent 


Assembly itself. It is true that the 
same Members who sit in this House «at 
in the Constituent Assembly, so _ that 
in regard to the personnel there is no 
distinction. But I have not the slightest 
doubt in’ my mind that so far as 
functions are concerned the two 
Assemblies are quite different. 


“The function of the Constiruent 
Assembly is to make the constitution and 
ip making that constitution it is bonnd 
by nothing except by its own vote. So 
far as this Assembly is concerned, it is 
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bound by the Government of India Act, 
1925; that is the constitution which ie 
binding upon this legislature. 


“Except the British Parliament which 
has both sorts of powers, namely, 
ordinary legislative powers as well as 
constituent powers, I do not know of 
any Assembly anywhcre which has got 
a& written constitution which poscesses 

owers to override a constitution which 

as created that particular legislature. 


“J, therefore, submit that I am. on 
perfectly strong and_ stable footing 
when I say that in carrving out the pro- 
visions of this Bill we must be bound by 
and we must recognise’ the limitations 
that have been imposed upon _ this 
legislature by the Government of India, 
Act, 19°5, as adapted. 


“Then the question was raised with 
regard to the Courts of the Judicial 
Commissioners of Ajmere-Merwara and 
Coorg. It is quite true that it would be 
very anomaloue that we should stop 
direct appeals from the High Court to 
the Privy Council and allow appeals 
from Judicial Commissioners to go to 
the Privy Council without the interven- 
tion of the Federal Court. The ancmaly 
is patent and nobody can deny it. ° 


‘“ But the question is this: that unless 
and until we declare the Courts of the 
Judicial Commissioners as High Courts 
we could not make this Bill binding upon 
them. Now I am told that the question 
of the declaration of the Judicial Com- 
missioners’ Courts as High Courte would 
involve certain administrative problems. 
For instance, all the provisions in the 
Government of India Act relating to 
High Courts would have to be applied 
to the Judicial Commissioners before, 
in fact, they become High Courts. It 
seemed to me that that might create 
complications and that is the principal 
reason why we did not think it advisable 
at this stage, to extend the provisions 
of this Act to the Judicial Commissioners.” 


Tho Governor-General has been pleased 
to appoint Mr. Kamal Chunder Chunder, 
I.C.S. to act as a Judge of the Calcutta 
High Court in the vacancy caused by the 
appointment of the Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
Phanibhusan Chakravarty as Chairman 
of the Committee to inquire into the 
affairs of the Calcutta Corporation, 
says a Press Communique, issued by 


aa Ministry of Home Affairs, on Deer. 
7. 


AMENDMENT TO INCOME-TAX 
ACT 


(Continued from Page 39) 


application to Business Profits Tax 
without certain formal modifications. 
Hence the need for the amendment. 


I am sorry, Sir, that the explanation 
of these clauses is rather cumbrous, but 
it is unfortunate and it cannot be avoided. 
It is rather technical, but I might assure 
the House that it is not the intention to 
introduce any new ideas, but only to elarify 
the old ideas and to rectify certain 
drafting omissions and errors. 
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The Prime Minister met senior officers of the Armed Forces recently. 


Minister, Pandit Nehru, Gen. 


then 
Eastern Command, Maj.-Gen. Chimni, Maj.-Gen. P. N. 


YOUR DUTY IS TOSERVE YOUR 
COUNTRY AND COUNTRYMEN | 


Pandit Nehru’s Broadcast to Armed Forces 


66 OU have a great opportunity to 
Y serve, because you have the 


armed power of the State in your 
hands. You must take care not to abuse 
it’’, said the Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Prime Minister, broadcasting to 
men of the Armed services in the new 
Forces programme inaugurated from the 
Delhi station of All {India Radio on 
Dec. 1. 


The Prime Minister said: Soldiers of 
Free India, Jai Hind: 


Some months ago I told the Com- 
mander-in-Chief that it was my desire 
to meet as frequently as possible the 
officers and men of the Indian armed 
orces, to visit units and to see them 
at work and at play and particularly 
tc talk to them. I wanted to know you 
and speak to you, because it is very 
necessary that we should understand 
each other. 


It is very necessary in an independent 


country for those in authority who 
represent the people, to know what is in 
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the minds of the men of the armed forces. 
There should be no distance between 
the people generally and the armed 
services; they are all one, because re- 
cruitment to the armed forces is made 
from the masses. The old idea that the 
army was a separate entity does not 
now hold good. It, therefore, becomes 
essential that we should understand 
each other. However, owing to extreme 
pressure of work and the many vital 
problems requiring immediate attention, 
I could not meet most of you, although 
T have had occasions to meet and talk 
to some. Therefore I decided to speak 
& few words to you this evening over 
the radio. 


Meaning of Freedom 


Our country has become free. What is 
the meaning of freedom ? It means 
that we are free to do things without 
outside interference. It does not mean 
that anyone is free to do what he likes, 
because such licence would lead to chaos. 
{f everyone takes the Jaw into his own 
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(L. to R.) Sardar Baldev Singh, \Defence 
Sir Rob Lockhart, C.-in-C., Lt.-Gen. K. M. Ceriappa, G. O. C.-in-C., 
Thapar, Maj.-Gen. A. A. Rudra, and Maj.-Gen. 

G. S. Dhillon 


hands, it becomes jungle law. ‘That sort 
of freedom does not become civilized 
peopie. 


Ours is an ancient land with an ancient 
civilisation dating back to thousands of 
years. Qur new-born’ freedom has 
brought us great responsibilities. If 
anything goes wrong, it will be our fault, 
we cannot blame others. If we do good, 
we reap the benefits; if we do evil, we 
euffer. Therefore it behoves you, men 
of the armed forces specially to realise 
these responsibilities. Your duty is 
to serve your country and your country- 
men. 


They call me the Prime Minister of 
India, but it would be more appropriate 
if I were called the first Servant of India. 
In this age it is not titles and positions 
that matter but service. ‘You, in parti- 
cular, have a great opportunity to serve, 
because you have the armed power ot 
the State in your hands. You must 
take care not to abuse it. 


You know that our forces are operating 
in Kashmir to drive out those who 
invaded that State. Why did our forces 
g0 te Kashmir? We do not want to 
invade other countries and_ enslave 
people. As we have wanted freedom 
for our country, so do we desire freedom 
for other countries, especially those in 
Asia. Kashmir, of course, is a part of 
this land. Our forces went there not to 
oppress or conquer. They went there 
because the people of Kashmir were in 
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peril, and their country was being overrun 
by forees of aggression. When Kashmir 
was being ravaged by the raiders, the 
people asked us for help. It was thu- 
our duty to go and help. We sent our 
forces who performed their task speedily 
and courageously. Much has _ been 
accomplished but more difficult work lies 
ahead and I am confident that they will 
succeed. 


I went there and spoke to our:nen. I 
told them that they were there as guesta 
and friends and as servants of the people 
of Kashmir, and that on their actions 
depended the fair name c: India. Any 
ill-considered action hy our men in 
Kashmir would bring discredit to India. 
T am glad that while performing their 
duty they have’ established cordial 
relations with the Kashmir people. We 
must constantly reminc ourselves that 
whatever our religion or creed we are 
all one people. 


I regret that the recent disturbances 
Lave given us @ bad name. Many had 
acquiesced in the prevailing spirit. This 
is not citizenship. Citizenship consists 
of service of the country. We must 
prevail on the evil-doers to atop their 
activities. If you, men of the Navy, 
the Army and the Airforce, serve your 
feountryn.en without distinction of class 
or religion, you will bring honour to 
yourselves and te your country. 


JAI HIND. 


DEFENCE MINISTER'S TRIBUTE 
TO ARMED FORCES 


66y DISCLOSE no _ sccret when I say 
| that the magnificent work you 
have done and are doing fully, 
justifies tLe confidence which the Govern- 
inent has placed in you,’ said tl:e 
Hon’ble Sardar Baldev Singh, Defence 
Minister, in a broadcast, in the new 
Defence Forces programme inaugurated 
from the Delhi Station of All India 
Radio un Dec. 1. 


Sardar Baldev Singh said: 


Much has happened since I addressed 
you last. Much, that has changed the 
face of many things. We gained our 
independence. Woe lost the unity of our 
motherland. We are free today; but 
in the wake of the division of the country, 
we have been uvertaken by a sequence of 
disasters, eome of which are unparalleled 
in the history of the world. 


The worst is over. We are fortunate 
that we have at the helm of our affairs 
such stout-hearted men and leadeirez who 
have refused to bend betore the calamit- 
ous storm that all but oveiwhicin.ed us. 
lt is not my purpcse to dwell on whut 
we all hcpe and pray is past histcry. 1 
take this coppottunny of paying my 
tribute to you all, our men and officers 


of the Armed Forces for your loyal and 
patrictic co-cperation in the stupendous 
task you have had to perforin. and for the 
commendable manner in which it has 
been carricd out. 


Not that I or anyone else had any doubt 
im your capacity and valcur. 1 and my 
colleagues knew well the stufl you were 
made of, the renown you had won, and 
the patriotism the world was witness 
to. There were some who feared that 
you had not had the experience and 
training necessary for undertaking big 
tasks. I will not waste time to examine 
such fears. What you. have done is 
sufficient answer. As a matter ot fact, 
I on my part have no hesitation whatever 
in affirming that in all that has happened 
you have surpassed your own unequalled — 
record. 


’ The dawn of freedom found us grapping 


with the demon of heinous trouble. The 
seed of hate sown sedulously in our body 
politic had borne fruit. You soldiers 


who under alien rule had done duty 
be lore to suppress disturbances were now 
c: lled upon to stand by your own Govern- 
n.cut to restore order out of chaos. Ilt 
wss @ different role. All honour to you 


that you grasped this differencep, so 


Paodit Nehru and Sardar Baldev Singh greet Army Commanders 
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quickly erd with such vision. Indeed 
that was the reason of your succese. 


In tho areas in East Punjab where 
civil administration has pretty- well 
collapsed diie to an almost mass de- 
parture of Muslim officials to Pakistan, 
it wan the Armed Forces who had tc s 
into the void. And as if this was not all, 
you were called upon to undertake the 
entire responsibility of protecting gnd 
transporting lakhs of refugees, Hindu 
Sikh and Muslim, uprooted and maddened 
rib knowing not what had come over 
them. - 


The Military Evacuation Organisation 
was created early in September and it 
has all along done very good work, and 
the credit goes to every officer and man 
employed in it as I know that everyone 
has given his best in the performance 


of this human and sordid task. The. 


sum total of non-Muslims brought in 

- about ten weeks is over 30,00,009. Much 
that we mourn and condemn has taken 
place. The only bright spot in it all is 
the disciplined and loyal work of you 
soldiers. You kept your hands _ clean. 
Your tusk is not yet ended. But the 
magnificent work already done it a guar- 
antee that we shall pull through the rest 
‘with confidence. 


Arduous Operation 


Nor is it only tho evacuation and 
refugee care in which you have made 
notable n.story; vou answered the call 
of your Government and your ccuntry 
in the deliverance of the heautilul valley 
uf Kashmir from hordes cf band:ts and 
marauders who had al] but detroyed 
it. f— doubt Jf ever Incforo an Armed 
Force had carried through so arducus 
and so difficult an operation at such 
short notice and with so much courage. 
As our Prime Ministir stated a few days 
ugo, our Armed Forces got just a few 
hours between th» call of h Ip from 
eK ashmir and the dead-line when Srinagar 
might have fallen. We knew little about 
the strength, resources and indeed even 
the disposition of raiders. All our 
men knew was that thoy could still land 
on the Srinagar aerodrome. The will 
the Government had only to be made 
known to our bravo officers at Head- 
quarters. They undertook the operation 
promptly. In spite of the short notice, 
the paucity of available units and air 
craft, our troops landed in Srivagar 
within 24 hours and what they did and 
nee st.ll doing 18 the marvel of friend and 
tue al.ke. In this work, we had the 
willing co-operaticn of nearly all the 
civil aviation companies as well. 


Undaunted Determination 


1 noed hardly say how everyone is 
geateful to our magnificent Air Force 
boys, the civilian pilots and crew, the 
3uldiors who went all out in an undaunted 
determination to do the bidding of their 
Qovernment in bringing relief and 
deliverance to the unhappy victims of 
these cruel marauders’ whose villany 
and crime is unparalleled. 


We have read and heard of many and 
daring incidents of valour in military 
history. The story of tho deliveranco 
of Srinagar will be an epic for all times. 
You remember I said that the sword you 
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carry will be unsheathed only for the 
protection of your Motherland and 
vindication of justice. Your operations 
in Kashmir justify this stand. You 
have gone there to give aid to people 
who are our own; your action is nothing 
other than one of punishing those wicked 
invaders who looted, murdered innocent 
men and women and children in a terri- 
tory where they have no right to enter. 
As matters stand tcdav, the Valley has 
been cleared up. Your units are now 
operating in mountanious terrain in the 
interior. Their task in none too easy. 
But I have no doubt you will carry it 
to fulfilment and come out of it with 
flying colours. 


Reorganisation of Armed Forces 


Now a word about yourselves and the 
general reorganisation of the Armed 
Forces. When I spoke first you remember 
I promised to do everything within my 
Pee to’ support the cause of natijona- 
isation. We had planned for it before 
the decision to divide the country was 
taken. After this decision which inevit- 
ably meant the division of the Armed 
Forces, much of the earlier planning had 
to go over-board. In free India, it waa 
obviously incongrucus to retain foreign 
elements. Internal unrest tended to tie 
our hands. The Government however 
remained determincd. The Armed 
Forces an a whole are now ccrpktely 
in our own control. We are retainirg 
the barest minimi.m of British Officers 
in technical jobs for a little longer. In 
the army, a considerable number cf 
Generals and Brigaditrs is ncw Indien 
and accelerated promotions are being 
given to younger men to fill key jobr, 
particulany operaticual jokes al alcarge 
the line. 


In the Air Force, you have one Indian 
Air Vice Marsha] assisted by other simi- 


larly promoted to fill higher ranks. Our 
Navel Wing is small, but we have two 
Captairs and a few other able officers 
who will occupy key joks, including 
eccrmendr. Our aim is to speed up this 
work of progressive nationaliraticn 
inspite of cur preoccupations. I disclcre 
no secret when I say that the magnificent 
work you have done and are doing fully 
justifies the confidence which the Gov- 
ernment has placed in you. 


I am conecious that there is a good 
deal that still needs doing. I shall con- 
tinue to strive for your well being within 
the limits of our country’s resources. 
have only one request to make. Keep 
up the great traditiors of discipline. 
Now in fact you must douhly maintain 
solidarity in ycur ranks end loyalty to 
your officers and your Government. You 
are now truly engaged in the service of 
your Motherland and have proved to the 
world that you are the true soldiers of 
the naticn. To s‘erve. the country 
loyally and kcep it free from any danger 
is your role, which you have already 
proved that you will perform well. 


The Oversear Radio Telephone Service 
will be exterded to Mexico and Cuba 
witheffect from Jan. 1, 1948. Service 
will be aveileble frem 10.30 hcurs JST to 
00.15 hcust IST daily, says a Prees Note, 
issucd by the Director-General, Posts and 
Telegrephr, cn Dec. 31. 


50- for the 
16-11-0 for 
2-11-0 


The charges will be Re. 
first three minutes and Rs. 
each subsequent minute and Rs. 
for the report charge. 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH THANKS INDIA 


Her Royal- Highness the  Pincess 
Elizabeth, Duchess of Edinburgh and Fis 
Royal Highness Prince Philip of 
Edinburgh have sent the following replies 
in acknowledgment of the presepts and 
in response ~ the messages sent. hy the 
Prime Minister on behalf of the Gov- 
ornment and tho people of India on the 
oceassion of their wedding. 


letter datcd Nov. 16, 1947, fror H.R.W. 
the Princess Elizabeth, Duchess of Fdin- 
burgh, to Pandit Nehru: 


Dear Pandit Nehru, 


It is very kind of you tosoad me your 
book ‘“ The [scovery of Indtu”, and 4 
length of such beautiful gold and coloured 
brocade. This is, indeed, an acceptable 
wedding present, and I want to thank 
you most warmly for the good wishes 
wh.ch I know vou feel towards us bcth 
at this time of great personal happinerr. 


You have in addition sent me, on behaif 
of the Government of India, an unusually 
charming necklace and a silver figure 
of the god Shiva with both of which I am 
delighted. Would you please tell all 
concerned what great pleasure they have 


given me, and how genuinely grateful I 
am for this most welcome present. 


Yours sincerely, 
ELIZABETH 


Letter dated Nov. 24, 1937, from 
H.R. H. Prince Philip of Edinburgh 
to the Hon’ble Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime 
Minister : 


Dear Pandit Nehru, 


Thank you and the Government of 
India for. the delightful present which 
my uncle brought back to me on your 
behalf, and also for your most interesting 
book, which you so kindly sent me. 


Would you kindly convey to the Gov- 
ernment. and peoples of India the deep 
gratitude of Her Royal Highness Princess 
Elizabeth and myself for their kind 
message of good wishes for our future 
happiness. 

I trust that when you come to England 
we may have the pleasure of seeing you. 


Yours sincerely, 
PHILIP 
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Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Deputy Prime Minister, and Sardar Baldev Singh, Defence Minister, talking to R. 1. A. F. 
Officers and men during their recent visit to Jammu 


ARDAR Vallabbbhai Patel, Deputy 
S Prime Minister and Sardar 
Baldev Singh, Defence Minister, 
visited Jummu on Dec. 2, and held con- 
sultations with His Highness the Maha- 
raja of Kashmir, Mr. Mehr Chand Mahajan 
the Prime Minister, Sheikh Mohammad 
Abdullah, the Head of the Administration 
and Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad, the 
Defence Minister, Kashmir State. Maj.- 
Gen. Kulwant Singh and = Air Vice- 
Marshal S. Mukerjee were also present. 


The overall operational position in 
Jammu and Kashmir _ provinces was 
surveyed when both the Ministers re- 
ceived first-hand appreciation of the 
military position. The refugee problem 
was alsu discussed. 


Both the Ministers and their party 
returned to Delhi in the evening accom- 
panied by Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad 
for further consultations in the Capital. 


While at Jammu, the two Ministers 
visited the Air Force Officers and men 
encamped at the aerodrome. They were 
ull in good heart and gave a cheering 
assurance of their fine mettle and vigilant 
alertness. 
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INDIAN MINISTERS VISIT JAMMU 


@) 


Trucks and jeeps being ferried across a river on rafts made by a 
Field Company of Madras Sappers and Miners in Jammu Proviace 
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Troops Defend 


Kashmir 


A bridge near Uri, one span of which was blown up with powerful 
explosives by the raiders 


A bran gunner keeping vigil at an outpost in Kashmir 
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Indian troo zs cross a stream as the bridge was destroyed by the retreating raiders. (Below) Indian machine-gunners in action in the plains of Srinagar 
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mula as Indian troops found! it after driving out the! invaders. Once a flourishing town 
miles west of Srinagar, it was completely destroyed by the raiders, who killed hundreds ‘of 
inhabitants and kidnapped many women 


The R. 1. A. F. hes performed heroic feats in giving close 

support to Indian troops. The pilot and crew of an 

R.1.A.F. aircraft, which, after dropping , supplies at 

Mirpur, was hit by anti-craft fire end made a forced landing 

in Poonch. Here, the crew are describing their adventures 
to a senior Indian army officer 


DEFENCE MINISTER'S 
3 TRIBUTE 


**... You answered the 

call of your Government : 
‘and your country in the : 
deliverance of the beautiful ' 
‘valley of Kashmir from . 
hordes of bandits an | 
- marauders who had all : 
but destroyed it. I doubt . 
tf ever hefere an armed | 
force had carried through 
0 arduous and so difficult — 
- an operation at such short | 
notice and with so much 
courage. As our Prime . 
Minister stated a few days | 
ago our armed forces got - 
juat a few hours before the - 
call of help from Kashmir : 
and is ” deadline when A village near Uri set ablaze by the raiders. (Below) Refugees 
Srinagar might have fallen. _ arriving in Srinagar from Gilgit which had also been invaded 
Our troops landed in- by armed raiders 

Srinagar within 24 houra | ; 

and what they did and are 

atill doing te the marvel of : 
friend uni foe alike’’. 


—Surdar Balder Singh — 


maw 


-M.C. personnel dressing the wounds of a Keshmiri child— 


victim cf the raiders’ attack 
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Prime Minister on Future Employment 


of Gurkha Troops 


HE Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal 

Nehru, Prime Minister, made the 

- following statement in the 

Dominion Parliament. on Dec. 10, on the 
future employment of Gurkha troops: 


T should like to inform the House that 
the discussions recently held at Kath- 
mandu between representatives of the 
Government of India, the Government 
of Nepal and His Majesty’s Government 
the United Kingdom, on the subject of 
the future employment of Gurkha troops 
under the Government of India and H. 
M. G., have been satisfactorily concluded 
and a tripartite memorandum of agree- 
ment was signed on Nov. 9. 


The documents signed by the heads of 
the three delegations include a number of 
detailed points on which further negotia- 
tions will be required, to effect a final 
settlement, but the main principles have 
been agreed upon. The texts of the 
documente will not be published until 
these details have been settled. The 
main points on which the three Govern- 
menta have agreed are as follc ws :— 


(a) Arrangements have been made for 
the continued employment of 
Gurkha officers and men in the 
Indian Army. The Government 
of Nepal have also agreed that His 
Majesty’a © Government in the 
United Kingdcm may _ employ 
Gurkha officers and soldiers up to 
the number required to maintain 
eight hattalions or their equivalent 
at peace time strength, on mutual- 
ly satisfactory terms and conditions 
of service. 


(b) It has been agreed to transfer to 
service with the British Army all 
volunteers from the regular batta- 
lions of the 2nd, 86th, 7th and 10th 
Gurkha’ Rifles, together with 
personnel, from their regimental 
centres who opt for such service in 
the referendum about to be held. 
The Gurkha personnel of the units 
transferred. but who do not. opt for 
rervice with H. M.G.,_ will remein 
in the Indian Army. 


(c 


——_ 


Representatives of the Government 
of Nepal and of the Government. of 
India will he present with the eight 
units earmarked for H. M. G., 
while the referendum referred to 
above is being taken. 


fd) The Goverrment of Nepal have 
agreed that Indian officers will, in 
future, serve in Gurkha units. 
Nepalese subjects. with snitable 
qualifications, will be eligible for 
Commissions in the Indian Army. 


The Government of India have agreed 
that Gurkha soldiere from regiments in 
the Indian Army, who have completed 
their engagements and do not wish to 
continue in the Indian Army, may 
join the units earmarked for H. M. G. 
in order to makegood any deficiency that 
may occur in those units by Gurkha 
soldiers declining to serve under H. M. G. 


Tt has heen agreed that the Governmént 
of Nepal and H. M.-G. will consult 
together on the question of recruiting 
Gurkha troops in excess of eight batta- 
lions, but that such additional recruitment 
will not, in any way, interfere with 


Field Marshal Auchinleck Leaves India 


TELD Marshal Sir Claude John 
F Eyre . Auchinleck, G. C. B., 
G.GQ I.E. Cc. 8. Tr, D. S. O. 
O.B.E., left India after nearly 45 years’ 


service, on relinquishing his appointment 
of Supreme Commander on Dec. I. 


Sir Claude, born in 1884, was educated 
at Wellington and Sandhurst and entered 
the Indian Army in 1903. He was posted 
to the 62nd Punjabis, a regiment that 
had lately been transferred from the 
Madras Army, and which is now the let 
Battalion of the Ist Punjab Kegiment. 


During the War cf 1914-18, he served 
with distinction in Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia, gaining the Distinguished Service 
Order and the Order of the British 
Empire. 


Between the wars, he occupied =a 
number of command and staff appoint- 
ments, and was one of the first Indian 
Army offierrs to attend the Imperial 
Defence Colleye in London. Whilst 
commanding the Peshawar Brigade in 
the early thirties, he carried out 
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highly successful. operations against 
troublesome tribesmen on the Northern 
frontiers, for which duty he was made 
a Companion of the Bath. | 


The beginning of the 1939-45 War 
saw him commanding the Meerut District, 
having previously held the appointment 
of Deputy Chief of the General Staff 
at Army Headquarters. During the 
war he held many great commands, in 
Norway, in England after Dunkirk, in 
the Middle East. and in India, where he 
was twice the Commander-in-Chief. As 
C.-in-C. in India, he laboured unceasingly 
to produce a National Army worthy of 
the ‘then undivided country: and also to 
foster the smaller and less well established 
R. I. N. and R. I, A. F. Then, with his 
plans approaching fruition he waa faced 
with the partition of the Armed Forces. 
As Chairman of the Armed Forces Re- 
constitution Committee and as a member 
of the Joint Defence Council, he has 
been largely instrumental in the carrying 
out of this delicate and difficult task— 
a task that has never before been attempt- 
ed in the history of the world. 


' tory terms of ‘fransit: 


recruitment to the Gurkha units in the 
Indian Army. 


In connection with the employment 
of Gurkhas by H.M.G. the Gov- 
ernment of India have agreed to 
grant to H. M. G. certain necessary 
facilities such as. the use, as a 
temporary measure, of the existing re- 
cru.ting depots at Gorakhapur and Ghum 
and the provision en mutually satisfac- 
facilities, postal 
and tolegraphic facilities, special foodstuffs 
Indian currency and remittance facilities. 


The Government of the United King- 


.dom have agreed to use the corresponding 


Tndian pay codes and rates of pay as the 
basis of the erale to be applied to 
Gurkha Officers: and soldiers and to give 
an appropriate additional allowance 
during service abrced. 


The arrangements. which I have des- 
cribed, fully meet the requirements of 
the Government of India. The willing- 
ness of the Government of Nepal to allow 
us to retainin service in the Indian Army 
the full strength of Gurkha units which 
we desired is another indication of the 
close relationship that exists between 
Nepal and India. The negotiations pro- 
ceeded in an atmosphere of eordiality and 
good-will and I should like to oxpress our 
appreciation of the co-operative spirit. of 
the Government of Nepal and of H. M. G. 
in the course of these discussions, and our 
special gratitude to H. H. the Maharaja 
of Nepal. 


NEW FOOD POLICY 
(Continued from Page 2) 


Only experience will show whether these 
expectations will be fulfilled? or not. If 
they are, the country would gain immen- 
sely ; the phase of return to normalcy 
would be quickened; administrative 
personnel at present engaged on controls 
would be released for more urgent and 
productive tasks and there will be 
general public satisfaction. On the 
other hand should there be an outburst 
of hoarding and profitecring on the 
part of traders and large producers or 
panic among consumers, then the con- 
sequences would be extremely eericus. 


While the Government of India con- 
sider that the risk involved in a policy 
of progressive decontrol of food should 
be taken in the larger national interests, 
they are fully conscious of the need for 
watching developments carefully and 
maintaining preparedness against possible 
emergencies. The Government of India 
have, therefore, advised the Govern- 
ments of Provinces and States that 
the present food control organization 
should be maintained substantially 
intact until the success of the revised 
policy has been asrured. They have 
also been advised that existing arrange- 
ments of requiring holders of stocks of 
foodgrains to take out licences and 
submit returns should be continued. 
In order to watch the situation closely 
the Government of India would: obtain 
weekly informaticn from provinces and 
States regarding stocks, procurement, 
prices and the general food sit.intion. 


Resides the progress of implementation 


of the revised nolicy will be reviewed at 
all India Conterence at Ministerial level 
to be held at quarterly intervals. Should 
the situation so demand the Government 
of. India will not hesitate to. re-establish 
riycid control. 
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UPLIFT OF SCHEDULED CASTES 


Rajkumari Amrit Kaur’s Assurance 


the uplift of the scheduled castes 

is in the forefront and will re- 
main in the forefront of this Government 
until such time as there is no such class 
as scheduled castes in our society,” said 
tne Hon'ble Rajkujmari Ammnmt Kaur, 
Minister of Health, Government of 
India, speaking on the resolution moved 
by Shri V. I. Munaswami Pillai. in the 
Dominion Parliament on Nov. 27, regard- 
ing the amelioration of the condition 
of the scheduled castes. 


or House may rest assured that 


The Hon'ble Minister said: Inasmuch 
as the resolution before the House refers 
to certain aspects of the general qucs- 
tion of amelioration for the scheduled 
castes, I would like to say that Govern- 
ment is wholly in sympathy with its 
spirit and its aims. It is the clear and 
definite policy of the Government that 
living conditions for all those who today 
live in hovels-—and it is not only schedul- 
ed castes—should be ameliorated. 
Naturally, the scheduled castes will 
benefit as well as anyone else. Develop- 
ment grants, as is known t~ the House, 
are made to the Provinces. They can 
use them for any purpose and doubtless 
there is no Province but keeps the needs 
of the backward and the poor classes 
in the forefront of all thoir programmes. 


As far as the Centrally Administered 
Areas are concerned and for which the 
Centre is responsible, the Improvement 
Trust in Delhi had decided to clear all 
slum areas, and I would like to assure 
the mover of the resolution that those 
slum areas in which the scheduled castes 
live will be the first to go. All the poor 
that wil] thus be displaced will be given 
new sites. 


Poor Class Housing Scheme 


There is also a poor class housing 
scheme, which will also benefit the 
scheduled castes. In this scheme the 
criterion ia not going tobe community. 
It is the earnest desire of the Govern- 
ment not only to banish .untouchability 
root and branch, but also to give to the 
backward and poor classes all the help 
that they need for improvement of their 
living conditions and for their general 
uplift. 


As far as the water supply ie  con- 
cerned, all public sources of water are 
legally open to the scheduled castes, but 
we are all aware that custom and usage 
deal harshly with them. Recently, 
therefore, the provisions of the Kombay 
Removal of Social Disabilities Act of 
1946 have been extended to the Delhi 
Province and they are going to be ex- 
tended to the other Centraily-Adminis- 
Aered areas also. 


Any schemos for the amelioration of 
the condition of the scheduled castes will 
certainly have the full sympathy of the 
Central Government. Supplementary 
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grants to Provinces for any schemes of 
such amelioration or uplift will obvicuely 
depend on what the Provinces have 
ready in the way of schemes and what 
they are able to work out, and I may 
assure the House that it will be the 
policy of the Central Government to 
help the Provinces do all they can to 
ameliorate the condition cf these un- 
fortunate people. 


It is, however, difficult to accept any 
specific figure for such granta at this 
stage. 
the uplift of the scheduled castes is in 
the forefront and will remain in tho 


forefront of this Government. until ench— 


time as there is no such class as schedulcd 
castes in our society. 


‘*UNTOUCHABILITY MUST GO” 


Speaking on the resolution on Dec. 2 
the Health Minister said that Govern- 
ment policy on the subject was absolu- 
tely clear and_ definite. Untouch- 
ability must goand Government is 
pledged to resort to every means in it: 
power so that this curse shall be elimi- 
nated from this land. 


‘‘There are Acts for the removal of 
social disabilities in practically evcry 
province’’, she added: “It is only 
right that they should be there, and as 
I said the other day, the Bombay Act is 
now going to be applied to all the Cen- 
trally Administered Areas also. But I 
am painfully aware of the fact that. while 
these Acts do obtain and are on the 
Statute Book, they are observed in the 
breach rather than in their observance. 
and for that I do feel that the Provincia) 
Governments as well as the Centrv 
should have some machinery to see that 
the law is not disobeyed. I shall not 
hesitate from the Centre-to give this 
directive to all Provinces, and I hope 


that not only Provinces, but all the 


States will also bring these laws on to 
their Statuto Books. 


‘‘T had occasion to tour Kathiewar 
during a drought period, and it hurt me 
beyond measure to see that while cattle 
und dogs could come and drink water 
from the chaubachas or tanks near the 
weils, Harijans could not come to quench 
thr thirst even there. Government is 
awaro, I repeat, of all these disabilities. 
I know also that money is necessary for 
the provision of wells not only for Hari- 
jans but for everybody where there is no 
pure water available. 


‘I know also that the housing needs of 
Harijans and of all the poor are a crying 
urgency and need ‘immediate action. 
I know also that money is needed for 
educational and economic uplift. Gov- 
ernment will do everything within its 
means to supply these ueeds because I 


The House may rest assured that 


also feel with the last speaker that 
economic uplift and educational opyor- 
tunities for the scheduled castes, and 
indeed for all backward clasees, are Gre 
of the chief means of raising their prenent 
standards. But 1 do want to say this to 
the mover of the original resolution that 
in the development schcmes that the 
Government has in vicw 1 am quite sure 
that the scheduled castes will get all the 
financial need that is necessary, and | 
hope it will be more than what he asked 
for in his resolution (hear, hear). 


Educational Facilities 


“Kor the Centrally Administered Areas -] 
would like to say that we shall try to 
do everything that we possibly can from 
the point of view of housing for Harijans, 
for drinking water, «as well as for educe- 
tional facilities forthem. But I do also 
want to ask Members in this House who 
are going to pass this resoluticn today to 
speak with the same cloquence and work 
with equal energy so that all those people 
whom they represent will bansih untcuch- 
ability in their respective areas, because 
however much money may be given from 
Government, however many laws are 
passed for the removal of untouchabil.ty, 
there has got to come that heart-change 
among those who have so far practised 
this evil custom, and that is the best 
way of removing this inhumanity frcm 
our society. 


In accepting Seth Govind Das’s amend- 
ment to the original resolution, I wish to 
assure the Houre on behalf pfGovernmcnt 
that we shall not rest content until the 
word ‘‘Scheduled Castes’’ is banished 
from our vocabulary (hear, heor), and 1 
also wish to assure Shri Thakurdas Bhar- 
gava that this resolution will not be 
interpreted in a narrow sense. It is not 
only house sites or drinking water faci- 
lities or scholarships that are required, 
but the removal of all direbilities to trat 
the scheduled castes may have the fulleet 
opportunity of self-develcpmcnt and t):at 
they may attain an equal status with 
every other citizen of this country. | 
submit also that no separatism is nceced 
for them in the matter of drinking water 
or for anything elsc. They are eligille 
for houses for living wherever they want 
to, for drinking water from wherever 
they want to, for going to any educational 
institution they want to etc.. For after 
all, they are part and parcel of the great 
Hindu community and nothirg ele.’ 


Que eae 


In connection with the proceedings « 
the United Nations Assembly when the 
vot» on the partiticn of Palestine wer 
taken, it was reported that the Indian 
Delegation had withdrawn alter the 
proposal for partition had been carried 
by the requisite majority, says @ Presa 
Note, issued by the Mimstry of Externe! 
Affairs and Commonwealth Relution, 
on Dec. 1}. 


It added : 


Membera of the Indian Delegaticn. 
.ow back in Delhi, have stated that 
this cocount is entirely incorrect. India 
did not withdraw after the vote : only 
the representatives of the Arab States 
did so. 
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BILL TO CONSTITUTE INDIAN NURSING COUNCIL 
Health Minister's Speech 


OVING “That the Bill to con- 
M stitute an [Indian Nursing Council 
be taken into consideration”’ in 

the Constituent Assembly (Legislative) 
on Dec. 8, the Hon’ble Rajkumarj Amrit 
Kaur, Minister of Health, said that 
statutory provision for a Nursing Council 
had been a long-felt need, and the measure 
was ver) much overdue. ‘‘ The present 
position”’, she added, ‘is absolutely 
untenable. There is no central body 
to co-ordinate or to ensure a un.fprm 
min.mum standard of training. There 
is no inter-provincial recognition of 
nursing qualifications. It is not possible. 
Provinces have their separate Councils 


and they have separate standards. It is 
a most unsatisfactory position. 
“Tt causes the utmost inconvenience 


to hospitals or other authorities who 
wish 'to employ nurses. Moreover, it ir 
a very great hardship on the profession 
itself. Further, there is no hody either 
to negotiate with foreign authorities for 
the reciprocal recognition of qualifica- 
_ tions. That also is a very great lack. 
This Bill is intended to remeds these 
defects. 


The Central Council 


‘The Central Council, that is sought 
to be brought into being, will provide 
means for raising the standards of training 
and improving the status of the profession 
itself and for giving it international 
standing also. For, it will provide 
minimum standards of truining. it will 
grant recognition to nursing qualifications 
and it will also negotiate with foregn 
countries for recogmtion of those qualifi- 
cations. The Council has been sought 
to be made an extremely representative 
body. It will represent all the Provinces. 
It will be representative of the prolcssion 
itself. It will have, on its Board, 
administrative medical officers, in charge 
of the health services and it will be 
representative also of the medical pro- 
fession as a Whole in India and oi all 
others that are qualified to contribute 
to the work of this Council. 


**There is one important thing which 
I should like to bring to the notice of 


the H ouse and that is that 
the (Council will also have powers 
to withdraw recognition of  qualifi- 
cations, and under the Bill only 


those with recognised qualifications wil 


be enrolled as nurses, midwives’ and 
health visitors. This, in iteelf, will 
ensure that intet-provincial reciprocity 


in the matter of tegistration which is 
today absolutely lacking ’’. 


The Health Minister, after 
to the history of the Bill, said: 


referring 


*1T do not konw, Sir, if the House is 
aware that today in the whole of India 
including Pakistan, there are only 7,00U 
nurses and only 45,000 midwives. This 
eonstitutes a ratio in our country of one 
nurse for every 43,000 of the population, 
°8 against one nurse to 300 in the United 
Kingdom and one to 367 in the United 


States of America. Because of the 
need for nurses in the Kurukshetra Camp 
I was impelled, the other day, to make 
@ country-wide appeal for nurses. But as I 
was making that appeal I was wondering 
how it could he responded to. 


‘‘The hospitals that have spared me 
nurses from Bombay and _ elsewhere, 
and my own hospitals of Delhi, have been 
depleted of their nursing staff in order 
to provide the need for Kurukshetra. 
All of them are now working alniost at 
breaking point and they say that they 
will have to close down the wards on 
account of the shortage of nurses. This 
position is deplorable. Apart from the 
fixing of minimum standards for training 
and qualification, I feel that this measure 
will give some encouragement to our girls 
and our women to come forward to 
enter this noble } rofcssion. 


‘““We lose many lives today simply 
because we have not got midwives who 
are properly trained and because nursing 
qualifications are “not as high as_ they 
should be. If this Bill is passed—-as I hope 
—with one voice, I know that it will be 
a big step forward towards the attainment 


of our object. But I also hope that 
Members of this House will not _ rest 
content with merely bringing this 


measure on to the Statute Kook but that 
they will go back to their various Pro- 
vinces and insist on the Provinces having 
at least one Nursing Ccllege, so that 
opportunity may he aftorded to our 
girls to come and join tlis noble pro- 
fession. 


‘““We cannot render proper medical 
aid to our people without adequate 
nursing aid because nursing is one ul the 
most important limbs ot the medical 
profession. However ekilled the surgeon 
and however efficient the physician, the 
lite of the patient real!) is in the hande 
of skillcd und efficient nurses’’. 


LEGAL POSITION 


The legal position regarding the 
amendment moved by Mr. -M. 
Ananthasayanam Ayyangar to 

of the Indian 


art (C) of Clause 2 
Nursing Council Bill was explained in the 
Dominion Parliament, on Dec. 8, by the 
Hon’ble Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Minister 
of Law. 


Dr. Ambedkar said: 


Part (C) of Clause 2, of the Bill, which 
was moved by the Health Minister, is as 
follows: ‘* Provincial Council means a 
Council (by whatever name _— called) 
constituted under the law ofa Province 
to regulate the registration of nurses, 
midwives or health visitors in the Pro- 
vince’’, The amendment, moved by 
Mr. M. Ananthasaynam Ayyangar, was: 


‘‘That in part (C) of clause 2 of the 
Bill, after the word ‘Province’ wherever 
it occurs, the words ‘or a State’ be 
inserted. 


The States he explained, were linked 
with the Union of India in two different 
ways: the one way by which they were 
linked was what is called the standstill 
agreement, which had been made 
between the Union of India and the 
various Indian States. The second 
link by which the States were bound to 
the Indian Union, are the Instrumente 
of Accession. 


‘‘There is a fundamental difference 
betweon the two links”, he added. 
“The standstill agreements are purely 
contractual... They preserve such agree- 
ments as existed between the old Go- 
vernment of India and the Indian States 
under paramountcy before Aug. 1A, 
1947. They do not confer any jurisdic- 
tion upon the Government of India to 
legislate either by way of altering those 
arrangements or making them _ the 
foundation of any Jaw wh.ch would bind 
the Indian States. Therefore, so far as 
we are concerned, jm the matter of making 
any law by thie Legislature which is 
intended to be applicable to the Indian 
States, it is quite clear to my mind that 
we cannot take our stand on the atand- 
still agreement. We must, therefore, 
rely upon the Instrument of Accession, 
which is the only foundation which giver 
us legal jurisdiction to pass any law " 


Dr. Ambedkar said that this Leyisla- 
tion related to entry No. 16 in the 
Concurrent List and that Instrument of 
Accersion, whatever power they gave 
to the Central Legislature to legislate, 
definitely excluded all items included inthe 
Concurrent List. ‘I should have thought 
that by that very propositicn that the 
Concurrent Lists are not covered by 
the Instruments of Accession, the jJurisdic- 
tion of this House is completely ousted. 


Three Subjects Only 


‘*When we apply legislation which is 
originally in the Bill confined to a 
particular area, to another area 
not made subject to that at the time 
when the Bill was passed, the position is 
this, that the area over which the legis. 
lation is subsequently extended is not 
subject to the jurisdiction of the legis- 
lature. If the legislature wanted, in 
the very first instance, to apply that law 
to that area, nothing in the constitution 
of this Government, or in the powers 
of the legislature could prevent the 
legislature from doing so. 


‘*So far as the States are concerned, 
we have jurisdiction over their terntary 
with regard to three subjects only; we 
have not got full jurisdiction. We are 
not limiting our jurisdiction when we 
are legislating with respect to a State 
in respect of the three subjects; we are, 
in fact, spending our legislative authority 
to the fullest extent that we have. 


“So far as the Provinces are con- 
cerned, we have at the moment, when we 
are enacting the law, jurisdicticn which 
we could exercise if we wanted to dou 
so. That is not the case with regard te 
the Indian States. 


“True enough, if a supplementary 
Instrument of Accrssion was passed we 
could get the jurisdiction necessary for 
the purpose of enacting the law; but 
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what I would like to’submit to my friend, 
Mr. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar, is 
that the law can never be hypothetical 
and law can never be ip antici- 
pation of some jurisdiction being acquired. 
That is contrary to the principle of 
legislation. Law must be definite, 
must be absolutely clear to what it 
applies, to what it cannot apply. And 
therefore, unless and until we have with 
us @& supplementary Instrument of 
Accession giving the Central Legislature 
the power to enact it to extend this, J 
am sure, we could not anticipate that 
there might be an Instrument of Acces- 
sion which the Governor-General might 
accept and then we might get a chance 
to extend this legislation. I am sure 
that is contrary to the principles of 
legislation. 


“‘ All that, therefore, we must hope for 
is, for the moment, to confine the Bill 
to the Provinces! of British India, to 
hope that we will get similar Instrumente 
of Accession—supplementary ones— 
from the Indian States, when we can 
by law, either extend our legislation to 
the States, or the States can part passu 
along with this leyislation, have similar 
lecislation in their own States and make 
the provisions of this law applicable to 
their territory. 


“Sir, I therefore think that this 
amendment would make the Bill ultra 
«res and, therefore, cculd not be 
accepted ”’ 


BANKIAG COMPANIES 
ORDINANCE 


The Banking Companies (East Punjab 
and Delhi} Ordinance 1947, which 
requires banks under moratorium to pay 
10 per cent. of the deposits, does not 
contain any provision regarding payment 
of drafts issued by the banks before the 
date of the moratorium, says o Press Note, 
arr the Ministry of Finance on 

ec. 13. 


A number of representations have been 
received from the holders of such drafts, 
and after careful consideration Govern- 
ment of India have decided that payments 
against such drafts should be allowed to 
the same extent as in the case of deposits. 


An amending Ordinance has accordingly 
been issued on Dec. 13, 1947, to provide 
for payments up to 30 per cent. of the 
amount of the draft or Rs. 750, whichever 
is lees, during the three months’ period 
of the moratorium. 


DR. AMBEDKAR’S SPEECH 
(Continued from page 55) 


any juriediction. And so any sort of 
legislation which he wanted to be intro- 
duced by his amendment to clause J, 
would be purely speculative. 


“Here, so far as this Bill ia concerned 
there is nothing inherently impossible in 
the Indian Dominion acquiring further 
jurisdiction of an extra-provincial char- 
acter, and therefore, a legislation, which 
looks at the application of this hy antici- 
pation, would not be speculative becaeus 
the possibility is always there. I, there- 
fore submit that there ie no inconsistencs 
in the two positions I have taken. 
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“KEEP THE VILLAGE CLEAN ” 


Rajkumari Amrit Kaur’s Broadcast 


66 very great deal of our ill-health 
A is due to our own fault, and 
ignorance js its cause’’ said 
the Hon'ble Rajkumari Amrit —- Kaur, 
Minister for Health, broadcasting in 
Punjabi to the people of Fast Punjab 
from the Delhi Station of All India 
Radio, on Dec. 11. 


Rajkumari Amrit Kaur said: 


I am at the radio tonight to speak to 
my village friends about village reform 
and because I am, at the moment, trying 
to serve you in the 7 gen of health my 
talk to you today will be about health. 


You must be aware how very backward 
our country is in the matter of health. 
All kind of diseases and fevers are rampant 
in the country. The incidents of death 
in childhood are great as also for women 
during child-birth. Our expectation of 
life is the lowest in the whdrid. It is 
true that our poverty is very largely 
responsible for most of these ills. We 
do not get enough to eat, milk and ghee 
are rare commodities today, the pressure 
on land has increased tremendously, 
there ig unemployment end very iittle 
money. But I do want to say this to 
you that in pie of all this a very great 
deal of our ill health is due to our own 


fault, and ignorace is its cause”’. 


“If you remain the victims of disease 


you will never be able to make any 
progress. I therefore ask you to pay due 
attention to the following :-— 


(1) Fat bread made from handground 
flour. If handground flour is not 
procurable, let it be flour ground by 
kharas (bullock mill). You should realise 
that machineground flour has no vita- 
mins in it. 


(2) Cultivate the habit of eating vege: 
tables and the more raw’ vegetables 
you can eat the better. Whenever you 
can find fruit, eat fruit also. 


(2) Give the utmost attention to the 
care of your’ cattle. They are your 
greatest wealth. It is because they do 
not get proper care that our cows yield 
little milk and our cattle are of poor 
quality. Then how can we expect to 
get either milk or ghee and ‘how can our 
agriculture thrive ? 


(4) Keep the village clean. It ir 
because we do not conform to the laws 
of hygiene and sanitation that disease 
spreads in our midst. Dirt produces flies, 
mosquitoes and other germs which are 
the root cause of the spread of disease. 
To keep your houses and lanes clean 
and free of aJl refuse is your duty. 


(5) Due attention must be paid to 
personal cleanliness also. Clean 
clothes, clean cooking and eating ut- 
ensils, clean children, clean houses, clean 
lanes, healthy cattle, all these are the 
signs of a prosperous village. 


(6) Unclean water is another cause of 
disease. Always drink water frcm a 
good well, never from a stagnant tank 
or a pond. Keep the place near your 
drinking-water well] clean. 


(7) Inculeate early in your — children 
the habite of cleanliness. If there ie a 
schon! send all your children ‘o that 
schoo.. 


Village Handicrafts 


_ (8) Every house must hum with the 
spinning wheel. Isn’t it a shame that 
we cannot produce our owncloth? That 
our women have, to a large extent, given 
up spinning has been @ crime on _ their 
part. I beseech all my village sisters to 
take to the spinning wheel once again 
and make their village eho lea and I 
do not plead only for the spinning wheel 
I plead with you for the revival of all 
village handicrafts. If you can cater 
for all your requirements in your own 
village then whet need have you of 
anything else? You will then, indeed, 
be kinge, in your own bomes. This is 
what Mahatmaji has been telling you for 
years. This in what be is saying.to yor 
today. You shculd listen to him. 


(9) My message, therefofe, to you 
today is toawaken from your slnnb.-:1, 
Drive the wolf of poverty frcm your door. 
Do not spend foolishly, get md of all the 
evil customs which have crept into our 
society, do not gamble, do not drink 
alcohol, do not get into debt, k your 
character above reproach, live with each 
other as brothers. Today internecine 
strife has brought tho utmost misery 
on our country. We must drive this evil 
out of our society. Quarreling and killing 
lead nowhere. Love conquers all 
things. Our health can only be good 
if we live cleanly and well”’. 


Mr. NEOGY’S SPEECH 
(Continued from Page 46) 


has been done. Much has to be done 
still. As I have said before, the response 
of the country has been magnificent 80 
far, but the final and satisfactory tolution 
of the problems created by this huge 
transfer of population can only be arrived 
at by the nation’s representatives exer- 
cising a diligent and continued interest 
in the matter. I am awure that there 
have been criticisms of the Ministry. I 
welcome all criticisms. I do hope that 
this debate will reveal to the Ministry 
the wishes of the House in theshape of 
concrete suggestions, so that the Ministry 
can go forward to the bigger and more 
serious task ahesd with the assurance 
that it has the Hou-e behind it and, 


thro: ch it, the confidence of the nation”. 
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ECONOMIC ASPIRATIONS OF UNDER- 
DEVELOPED COUNTRIES STRESSED 
Mr. Bhabha’s Address at Havana Conference 


tasks before this Conference is 

to seek to reach agreement on 
the outstanding issues regarding economic 
development and commercial policy in a 
manner that will meet the legitimate 
aspirations of comparatively under- 
developed countries "’, declared the 
Hon’ble Mr. C. H. Bhabha, leader of the 
Indian Delegation, at the Plenary Session 
of the Trade and Employment Conference 
at Havana on November 29. 


66 [' is our.belief that one of the main 


Mr. Bhabha at the outset, expressed 
satisfaction that India had been closely 
coanected with the various etages leading 
to the framing of the draft Charter since 
the firat session of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee and said: The draft Charter still 
contains a wide area of disagreement, 
but it is our hope that as a result of the 
joint efforts of tne representatives of the 
countries gathered hore these differences 
will have largely disappeared and the 
Charter in its final form will have re- 
conciled the needs and aspirations of 
individual, countries with the require- 
ments of international economic co- 
operation. 


Mutual Understanding 


‘*Tire draft Charter now before us 
ditfers materially from earlier drafts. 
It is a tribute to the spirit of mutual 
understanding and co-operation displayed 
by the countries represented on the 
Preparatory Committee that the prin- 
ciples originally enunciated have becn 
mod.fied in #n attempt to meet the 
needs and circumstances of countries 
with different economic systems and in 
varying stages of economic development. 


‘“That does not. however, imply that 
tho present version of the draft Charter 
is perfect or that it fully resolves all 
major issues of policy on which un- 
fortunately some divergence of views 
atill ,persists. The Indian Delegation 
will in the course ask for a further con- 
sideration of the issues on which, mem- 
bers .of the Preparatory Committee will 
recall, the Indian Delegation reserved 
its position 2 the second sera of the 

ara ommitteee a eneva. 
phate follow that ‘the draft Charter 
us framed vill immediately on its 
snforcement release the wheels of initer- 
autiunsl trade which are now clogged by 
all manner of restrictive practices and 
lead to an automatic expansion of world 
trade on a shbstantial scale. If, never- 
theless, the Government of India are in 
general agreement with the broad 
outlines of the draft it is because they 
teel that, subject to the observations 
which I shall presently make, the revised 
version of the draft Charter represents 
the widest measure of agreement that it 
has been possible to reach on a subject 
which is free neither from technical 
complications nor from embarrassing 


controversy. 
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** At the same time it is our belief that 
one of the main tasks before this Con- 
ference is to seek to reach agreement on 
the outstanding issues regarding economic 
development and commercial policy in a 
manner that will meet the legitimate 
aspirations of comparatively under- 
developed countries. 


“Mr. President, as { said a little 
while ago, our general support to the 
framework of the draft Charter does not 
imply that we believe that an automatic 
expansion of world trade on any sub- 
stantial scale would follow upon the 
enforcement of the Charter by the 
signatory nations. That of course 
follows from the fact that the funda- 
mental economic problem of the world 
today isthe problem of production, and 
unless the productive resources of the 
world, damaged or destroyed by war, 
are repaired and re-employed and unless 
resources now lying undeveloped are 
exploited as efficiently and rapidly as 
possible, mere liberalisation of trading 
conditions will not bring about a sub- 
stantial and lasting increase in world 
trade and employment. It was therefore 
eminently right and proper that the 
problems of full employment and economic 
development should have been placed 
in the forefront of the draft Charter. 


Nationaal Policy 


‘* There is, however, one aspect of this 
matter, which requires special emphasis. 
While there can be no difference of opinion 
as to the necessity for the quick develop- 
ment of the productive resources of a 
country, the agency by which, and the 
terms and conditions on which such 
development should take place are 
issues which, 1 believe, must in the last 
analysis be decided by national policy. 
There are considerable misgivings on the 
provisions of the Charter by countries 
on the threshold of industrialisation, or 
are still in the early stages of industrial 
development. These misgivings are 
genuine and cannot be disregarded. 


** Before I conclude, I would like to 
say a word about the nature of the 
organisation which ig to administer the 
International Trude Charter. Now, in 
this Assembly or outside it, no one can 
object to the high aims set forth in 
Article I of the draft Charter, namely 
ettainment of higher standards of living, 
full employment and _ conditions of 
economic and social progress and develop- 
ment, If these objectives are to be attained. 
the administration of the Charter must 
be in the hands of a body which is fully 
representative of the diflerent types of 
economy and which will approach its 
task in a spirit of mutual understanding, 
goodwill and co-operation. That way 
alone les the success of any international 
organisation.” 


Assurance of Loyalty 
to Indian Dominion 


Assurances of loyalty to Indian 
Dominion were given by different sections 
of Indian population in Sumatra when 
India’s first Consul-General in Batavia, 
Mr. N. Raghavan, recently visited the 
island. 


Accompanied by Mrs. Raghavan, tbe 
Consul-General visited Medan, Palembang, 
Singapore and Penang during his eight- 
day tour of Sumatra and Malaya. 


In Medan, the Muslim Association of 
India and Pakistan, on behalf of the 
Indian Muslim community, gave an 
addrees of welcome to the Consul-General. 
They said: ‘‘ We, Indian Muslims, pledge 
our loyalty and faith to the Government 
aaa Dominion and to the Tricolour 

ag’’. 


Indian Consultative Committee 


Indians in Sumatra, it is learnt, have 
formed a joint body, called the Indian 
Consultetive Committee representing al! 
Indians, both from India and Pakistan. ° 


Mr. Raghavan addreesed a gathering of 
Indian. labourers and visited 8:x Indian 
schools in Medan. A_ deputation of 
Indians from outlying districts met the 
Consul-General. 


At Palembang, Mr. Raghavan dis- 
cussed with the local authorities problems 
relating to the Indian population there. 


As a result of the Conaul-General's 
tour problems relating to nearly 20,000 
Indians in Sumatra have been taken up 
for consideration. 


EMIGRATION CONTROLLER 
FOR MADRAS 


The emigration establishments in 
India were taken over by the Central 
Government in 1944. Since then the 
flow of Indian nationals overseas which 
had been held up during the war, due 
to the lack of shipping facilities, has 
created a variety of complex problems 
arising out of the post-war conditicns 
obtaining in those countries, and other 
allied factors. 


The need for effective and co-ordinated 
control of emigration thrcugh all the 
Indian ports has therefore become even 
more important than before. 


The Government have accordingly 
decided to appoint a Controller of Emi- 
gration at Madras to assist the Controller- 
General of Emigration ot the Government 
of India at Delhi. The Controller will be 
primarily responsible for the working 


of the Indian Emigraticn Act in the 
Madras Presidency and will exercise 
supervisory and co-ordinating control 


ever all Protectors of E:igrants in that 
Presidency. 
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NEED FOR 


INTELLECTUAL 


CLEANLINESS AND COURAGE 


Mrs. Asaf Ali’s Address 


beings to tho brink of disaster 

are greed and the power lust of 
the few. Unless we can eradicate this 
primary defect in onr socio-economic 
structure, I, for one, cannot foresee a 
world settling down to life where evil, 
untruth and unloveliness will cease to 
influence man”, said Mrs. Aruna Agaf 
Ali, a member of the Indian Delegation, 
in her addresa to the recent plenary 
gession of the UNESCO Gencral Conference 
at Mexico City. 


at De basic causes that take human 


Mrs. Asaf Ali said: ‘“‘ What is 
UNESCO doing to_ restore national 
equilibrium ? Io am not. ignorine2 the 


UNFSCO’s  limitatic:s; I am _ not 
overlooking the limitations of evcn 
yreater and more powerful body, U.N. O. 
At the same time, we must honestly 
face our responsibilitios and the implica- 
tions of the fact that the world’s 
sick condition is acause for gravo anxiety 
today even more than it was two years 
ayo, when the UNESCO was ushered 
in to heal that sickness. It may he said 
that the remedy that is being tried is a 
sure one though it takes some time to 
yield desirable results. IT am afraid that 
does not satisfy me. The world is sick 
today and gravely, criticully sick; it 
needs to be healed here and now and 
immediately if it is to he saved. 


‘* As one reads the Director-Gereral’s 
report, one cannot help admiring the 
outlines of a design for peace which is to 


at UNESCO Conference 


unfold itself yradually through inter- 
national collabursticn in the fields of 
cducation, science and cultura. The 
d.sizn is, however, too complicated 
and elahorte and its completicn will 
take jonger then humanity can afford 
to wait. A crisis will overtake us unless 
we make haste and war will win’ the 
race, not the UNIESCO. 


Serious Limitations 


‘*I reasliso tho difference hetween 
Positive pcace and‘ negative peace; I 
also realiso that we must build peace on 
a positive basis if it is to bo lasting. The 
question, however, before ws today, 
1 suggest in all humility, is not what is 
ultimately or ideally desirable, but 
what is immediately essential. Unless, 
therefore, we devote our energies to the 
urgent task of banishing and outlawing 
war and rescuing peace from its present 
precarious condition, there is danger 
of the UNESCO itself and all that it 
stands and strives for being washed away 
by a rapidly advancing deluge. 


‘‘T am tempted to say that in the pre- 
sent conditions, a body tike the UNESCO 
has scrious limitations, and that even 
the bigger and more powerful United 
Nations Organisation is a house divided 
against itsclf. I may also say that so 
long as the present political and economic 
pattern of tho world is not radically 
altered, there can be no real peace for 
mankind, and that only a_ political 


India’s First High Commissioner in Ceylon 


ORDIAL greetings were exchanged 

C between the Prive Minister of 

Cevilon, Mr. OD. 8S. Senanavake 

and Mr. V. V. Giri, on the latter's ap- 

pointment as India’s High Commissioner 
in Ceylon. 


The Prime Minister of Ceylon said ; 


“It is a great privilege for me today, 


on behalf of my Government and __ tiie 
people of Ceylon, to offer you our 
felicitations and good wishcs on your 


appointment as the first High Commis- 
sioner of the Dominion ot India in 
Ceylon. To me personally this appoint- 
ment gives genuine pleasure as it will 
give me an opportunity of dealing with 
a friend for whom I have had the _ highest 
regard, and who, I know, is held in high 
esteem by the people of this country. 


‘* I shall be grateful if you will convey 
to the Government of India _— greetings 
from Ceylon and assure them of our 
assistance and co-operation in maintaining 
and strengthening the cordial relations 
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betweon the Dominion of India and 


Ceylon’. 
Mr. Giri replied: 


“Your kind message of felicit ations 
and good wishes on my appointment. 
as the first Tligh Commissicner of the 
Dominican of India inCeylon has given 
mo the greatest pleasure. I have had 
the privilege and pleasure of your triena- 
ship now for more than half a dozen 
years and I consider it a great compliment 
when you say that I have tosome extent 
succeeded in my endeavour to secure the 
ostecm of the people of this country. 


““I am conveying to the Govcrnment 
of India your greetings on behalf of 
Ceylon. With you as the Prime Minister 
of Ceylon I feel confident that the cordial 
relations that exist between the Dominion 
of Ind:a and Ceylon will grow from 
strength to strength and that any out- 
standing differences will soon be settled 
to the satisfaction of both countries.” 
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organisation, not we here, can do anything 
immediately effective to savo the peacc 
of the world. But that would be no 
better than a counsel of despair, and its 
logical conclusion would -be to wind up 
this Organisation and to admit that the 
forces of education, science and culture 
are no more than instruments in the 
hands of political and economic bosses, 
to be used for their own ends, as and 
when they please. I, however, will not. 
be a Cassandra. 


should not 
subjects a8 


“While the UNESCO 
neglect such important , 
Fundamental education, the Natural 
Sciences, Arta and Letters, Philosophy 
and Humanities, Museums and 80 on, 
I feel that for some time to come we mus} 
concentrate our limitcd energies and 
material resourcee on those activitics 
which help in the immediate task of 
combating international distrust and 
conflict and mobilising the mind of the 
common man all over the world against 
the forces which are today leading the 
nations to a war of unimaginable fright- 
fulness and destruction. 1 am_ certain 
that even in the present state of things, 
if the intellectual leadcrsa in the different 
countries are determined to establish 


‘ peace, they can achievo a great deal. 


The only conditions of success are intaellsc. 
tual cleanliness and courage. 


International Understanding 


“The UNESCO’s activities, 
immediate future should be centred 
around one main project designed to 
bring about international understanding 
und implementing this projcct; and the 
UNESCO must align itself with all 
progressive forces and with progressive 
torces only. International co-cperation 
has railed during the past because the 
ruling cliques which control wealth and 
political power within national groups 
were opposcd to each other and could not 
rise above their conflict of interests. 
Let us not make the same mistake again.” 


in the 


According to information received 
from Mexico Cily, where the Second 
Session of the United Nations Educational 
Social and Cultural Organizution (UN- 
ESCO) was held, Mr. H. J. Bhabha was 
elocted Chairman of the Working Party 
on Natural Sciences; Mr. Ashfaquce 
Hussain was elected Vice-Chaimman of 
the Working Party on education for 
International Understanding, a Member 
of a Committee of seven to revise the 
rules of procedure and also the convener 
of aCommittee of three to investigate and 
report on the financial administraticn 
ot UNESCO. Sir 8S. Radhakrishnan, 
leader of the Indian Delegation, was one 
of the Vice-Presidents of the Conference. 


Indian and Gurkha officers have 
already been posted to the battalions of 
the six Gurkha Rifle Regiments which 
will continue to be in the Indian Army. 
These regiments are the Ist, 3rd, 4th, 
5th Royal, 3th and 9th Gurkha Rifler. 


Over 70 Gurkha offcera are now 
holding Commissions in the Inditn Army. 
They were  Viceroy’s ‘‘ommissicned 
offcers and were promoted to 2nd 
Lieutenants after appcaring Lefore 6 
Services Selection Board. 
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TREATMENT OF INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Prime Miuiunister’s Statement 


AKING a stutement on South 
M Afr.ca inthe Constituent Assembly 


12, the Hon'ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Prime Ministcr, sad: 


The House is aware of the text of the 
rerzolution adopted by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on Dec. 
8, 1946, on the treatment of Endians in 
South Africa. To refresh the memory 
of Hon'ble Membera, I would guote the 
nuLstantive part of the resolution: 


‘“The General Assembly sh oe 
is of the opinion that the treatment of 
Indians in the Union should be in con- 
formity with the international obligationa 
under the agreements concluded between 
the two Governments and the relevant 
provisions of the Charter; and, 


Therefore requests the two Govern- 
ments to report at the next session of the 
General Assembly the measures aloptet 
to this effect’’. 


The House isa also aware of tho corres- 
pondence which took place between mo 
and Field Marshal Smuts with a view to 
giving effect to this resolution. The 
Prime Minister of South Africa was 
insistent that, before any negotiations 
could take place between the two Govern- 
iments, the so-called sanctions which 
India had applied against South Afr.ca, 
namely the severance of trade relations 
between the two countries, should bo 
withdrawn and the High Commissioner 
for India should return to the Union. We, 
on our part, while expressing a sincere 
desire to settle the problem of the treat- 
ment of Indians in South Africa by 
friendly means, expressed our inability 
either to resume trade relations, or to 
enter into negotiations, cxcept on the 
basis of the Assembly resolution o! 1943. 


Broad Directive 


Since no agrecd basis for discussion 
between the two Governments could be 
reached as a result of this correspondence, 
wo instructed our Delegation to the Second 
Session of the United Nations Assembly, 
which commenccd in New York last 
September, to work for arecsolution which, 
after expressing the regret of the Assembly 
at the failure of South Africa to accept 
last year’s resolution as & basis of settle- 
ment by negotiation with the Government 
of India, would require South Afiica to 
enter into negotiations with this country 
on the aforesaid basis and would request 
both India and South Africa Co teport 
the result to the Security Counzil not 
later than three months from the end of 
the Assembly session. Subject tu 
this broad directive, the Delegation was 
given discretion to adjust the exact 
terma of the resolution to the exigenies 
of the atmosphere and the mood of the 
Assembly. 


After sounding opinion amongst other 
Delegations, the Delegation presented a 
resolution, of | which the operative 
part ran as follows: 
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(Legislative) on New Delhi on Dec. 


‘‘The General Assembly, having con- 
sidered the reports submitted by the 
Government of India and by the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa, pur- 
suunt to the aforesaid resoluticn ; 


‘‘ Expresses its regret at the refusal by 
the Government of South Africa to 
accept implementation of the resolution of 
the General Adssembly dated December 
8, 1946, as a basis of discussion with the 
Government of India and of its failure 
to take any other steps for such imy-le- 
mentation ; 

‘__Reaffirms its resolution dseted 
December 8, 1946; 


‘Requests the two Governments to 
enter into discussions at a Round 
Table Conference on the basis of that 
resolution without any further delay and 
to invite the Government of Pakistan 
to take part in such discussions ; 


“Roquests that the result of such 
discussions be reported by the Govern- 
monts of South Africa and India to tho 
Socretary-General of U. N. O. who shall, 
from tim) to timo, make inquiries from 
thein and . 


“Submit a report on the action taken 
this resolution by the two Governments 
to this Assembly at its next session ”’. 


In tho course of the discussion of this 
resolution by the Political Committee, 
the Delegations of many countrics who 
had supported India’s cause during tho 
1946 debate urged that the part of our 
resolution wh.ch invited: the Asscmbly 
‘to express its regret at the refucal by 
the Government of South Africa to 
accept the implementat.on of the resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly datcd 
December 8, 1946, as a basis of discussion 
with the Government of India and of its 
failure to take any other steps for such 
implementation” was tantamaunt to 4 
condemnation of South Afr.ca and 
likely to be regarded as evider.ce of a 
desire on the part of India to humiliate 
the South African Union. Since our 
purpose was not to humiliate the Union 
Government or show any spirit of 
vindictiveness but only to woik for a 
settlement which would safeguard Indian 
interests, the Delegation, with our 
approval, agreéd to accept an  amend- 
ment, moved by the Maxican Delecgaticn, 
which had the effect of deleting the 
words which I have just quoted. 


With this amendment, the resolution 
was adopted by the Committee by 29 
votes against 10. On November 20, 
the same resolution was placed before 
tho Assembly Thirty-one countries 
voted for the resolution and 19 against 
it. The resolution runs as follows :— 


‘‘The General Assembly sg ss 
having considered the reports  sub- 
mitted by the Government of India and 
the Government of the Union of South 
Africa pursuant to the aforesaid resolu- 
tion; 


INDIAN 


Reaffirms ita rcroluti t | 
Paty olutich dated December 


_ Requests the two Governments to entet 
into discussicns at a Round Table Con- 
ference on the basis of that resolution 
without any further delay and to invite 
the Government of Pakistan to take 
part im euch discussions ; 


Requesta that the result of such 
discussions be reported by the Govern- 
ments of the Union of South Africa 
and India to the Secretary-Gencral of 
the Un.ted Nations, who shall, from 
time to time, make enquiries from them 
and submit. a report on the action taken 
on this resolution by the two Govern- 
ments to the Assembly at ita nex! 
session.” 


The majority in favour of thia resolu- 
tion, though substantial, fell short of the 
requisite two-thirds figure by 3. Accord- 
ing to the rules of the Assembly which 
require & two-thirds majority for all 
resolutions on important subjects, this 
year’s resolution is not hinding. Its 
moral importance, however, is in no 
way diminished by the shortfall of three 
votes in the requisite two-thirds majority. 
In any case, we are advised that last 
year’s resolution remains operative. 


Tribute to India’s Delegation 


I should like to take this opportunity 
to express our gratitude to all those 
countries which supported us on this 
occasion and to pay a_ tribute to our 
own Delegation for the ability with 
which they pressed India’s cate. The 
outcome of debate on issues such as 
that of the treatment of Indians in South 
Airica is to bo measured not in terms of 
arithmetic but the intrinsic merit of the 
causo und the support of enlightcned 
world opinion for that cause. Judged 
by these tests, the stand taken by the 
Government of India at the last session 
cf the Assembly has been fully  vindi- 
cated. 


In supporting the cause of Indians 
in South Africa, we have worked not 
only for the rights of people of our cwn 
raco but for the rights of oppressed 
people throughout the world. That 
attitude we are determined to maintain, 
in the firm faith that our cause is right 
and that ultimately right will prevail. 


The House will not expect me, so soon 
after the conclusion of the Assembly 
seasion, to make any definite announce- 
ment as to our future course of action 
in this matter. Government must have 
time to study developments and to chart 
their future course in the light of such 
developments, particularly in the light 
of the views ot those Indians in South 
Africa who, in order to uphold the 
honour of their race, have undergone and 
still are undergoing heavy _ sacrifices. 
All that I can do now is te give the Houre 
the assurance that we shall not falter 
either in our resolve to secure justice for 
Indians in South Africa or in our desire 
to achieve this object ty methods which 
are consistent with the letter and the 
spirit of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 
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EXPANSION OF BROADCASTING--REVIVAL OF INFORMATION FILMS 


—-MINERAL RESEARCH 


Standing Finance Committee Approves Schemes 


ANUFACTURKE of telephone cquip- 
M ment in India, development of 

broadcasting, revival of Intormation 
Films of India and the setting up of a 
Bureau of Standards for Madical Institu- 
tions formed the subjects of important 
sch2m +s approved by the Standing Finance 
Committee which met in New -Delhi on 
Docembor 13 und 14, under the chairman- 
ship of tho Hon'ble Mr. R. K. Shan- 
mukham Chetty, Finance’ Minister, Gov- 
ernment of India. 


Th? scheno for the manufacture of 
automatic telephone .cquipment and 
stores in Ind.a revealed that nevoti- 
tions are in progcess with some lead.ng 
indusinalistsin the countiy for — the 
setting.up of a factory to produce uch 
felephune eq: ipnent us at prescnt is 
being imported. The nec: ssary 
machinery, patent rights and techn cal 
aszistance will have to be procured from 
abroad. If the schem» matcrialises, 
Ind a should be in a positicn to make 
automatic telephone eyuipmont within 
three years, 


Toimprovc tke telephone service in 
Delhi, itis proposed to provide a new 
4,000-line autumatic un.t in the Lothian 
Exchange in place of the ex'sting one of 
1,670 lines which was installed in 1923. 


Making Radio Popular 


From humble beginnings 20 years aga 
with two small transmitters at Calcul(ta 
and Bomhay, broadcasting in India nuw 
aims at providing a programme for every 
person in the country in his own language 
and one which could be picked up with 
an inexpensive receiver. Thig is the 
essence of the Government of India’s 
Basic Plan of Broadcasting. 


To implement this plen, the Govcrn- 
ment have, in the first place, formulated 
an Kight-Year Programme, the highlights 
of which are: provision of new medium 
wave transmitters at Nugppur, Bezweda, 
Ahmedabad, Cuttack, Dharwar, Gauhati 
(or Shillong) and Calicut; construction 
of studio buildings at Madres ard Calcutta, 
installation of medium-wave transmitters 
at various centres for urben and rural 
Ai aca strengthening of the Kesearch 

epartment and the establishment of a 
Staff Trainirg &chccl in New Lodhi. 


Filming life in each Province in its 
many fields of endeavour is one of the 
main purposes of the scheme to revive 
Information TVilms of India and Indian 
News Parade. Each Governcr’s Province 
will he ‘covered’ by a cameraman of 
the Government's news reel organization 
which is expected to begin distribution 
of films early next year. In addition, 
cameraman will be stationed at Delhi 
and one extra photographer will work 
ut the headquarters office at Bombay. 
Yor the ‘shooting’ of short films six 
units are to be set up—four to produce 
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documentarics for cinemag, one for spccial 
films for external distributicn and one 
for rural arvsa ‘specials’. Theo five dis- 
tribution contres will be Bombay, Madras, 
Calcutta, Lucknow and Nugpur. 


The Government of India feel that the 
interests of the country wil be best 
served by the setting up of a» Government 
organization for the production and «is- 
tribution of nows reds, and that the 
exhibition of these news recls should be 
made compulsory. 


To sorve as a reservoir of knowledge 
and research which would help to present 
atrue picture of the various aspects of 
life in Lodia is one of the main functions 
of the Rosearch and Reofereuce Division 
of the Ministry of Lnformation and Broad- 
casting which is shortly to be revived. lts 
other main purpose will be to collect 
material and prepare studics on foreign 
subjects. 


It is planned to d.vide the BKosearca 
work inte seven suctiuns- -ludia, Pabistaun, 
Russia, America and Murope, Beitain und 
Commonwealth Countries, Fur Lust, 
Middle bast. The importance of a gocd 
Library for such work is obvious. 


*“The Standing Finance Committee 
ganctioned expenditure for the appoint- 
ment of staff. 


It was pointed ott to the Standing 
Finance Cummittce that the prepceal for 
the estoblishment of a Bureau cf Stand- 
ards for Medical instituticns to ict as 
a centre for hospital standards formed 
part of the five-year development plan 
drawn up by the Ministry of Elealth in 
accordance with the recommendations of 
the Health Survey and Development 
Committee. 


Mineral Resources 


The Bureau’s functions would be to 
prepare standard schedules of hospital 
equipment and standard plans of roums, 
departments and hospital units, to carry 
out research in bnilding and running 
costs of hospitals and to  muintain a 
reference library of hospital plans, photo- 
graphs, books, pericdicils, etc. 


Investigation of the mineral resources 
of India will be the a.m of an organisation 
that is being set up under the Indian 
Academy of Sciencer, Baungalcre. This 
Research Institute, which will begin to 
function in Marck 1948 under Dr. Sir 
C. V. Raman, will direet scientific in- 
vestigation of Jndia’s mineral resources 
from three  points—physical, chemical 
and geological. 


‘he Government of Mysore having 
given the Institute Il acres of land for 
its site and th> [n3titute having obtained 
from private contnbu.iuns a sum of 
Rs. 4,u8,v00, the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee sanctioned a non-cccurring grant 
cf Rs. 3 lakhs for the scheme. 


Preparations ate under way for the 
establ.shment of a C».ton Textile Re- 
search Institute a: Aumedabad, expendi- 
ture on which was app-oved by ths Ccm- 
niittce. 


Improving materials used in ths 
tux.ile inuustry and its products will be 
primary object of the Alnunedabad In- 
svitute. A special tusk wul be to conduct 
research of wu med cal mituse with purti- 
cular uctention to the welfare of worker: 
employed in tha Industry. 


The Committees a'so approved a grant 
for ths estapblusament oF a Kegional 
Soricultural Research Station at Kol. gal, 
in Madras Presidency. 


Grant to Allahabad Uaiversity 


A grant of Rs. 10 lakhs by Goverument 
to Ailanabad Unversicy on the occastonut 
its Wiamondd abilis us a tuken of apprec- 
acion of the work done by the University 
was sanctioned. ‘Vhe donation will be 
earmarked tor the development of — the 
study of scientific and techn.cal subjects 
und On research. 


The Committee also sancticned a prant 
to the Ramakrishna Mission to find a 


suitable permanent * building fer its 
Institute ot Culture. 
Fresh plant and equipment is to be 


installed in the Governinent of Jndia’s 
new mint at Alipur, construction of which, 
suspended during the war, has now been 
resumed. Sanction for this expenditure 
was obtained {rom the Committce. 


The proposal to build a Rs. 140.54 
lakh Mint at Alipcre was approved by 
the Committee last year. Intended to 
replace the Mint at Calcutta, it) woula 
also have absorbed the Mint at Lahore 
whith had bcen sct up on a temporary 
basis during the war due to the decision 
to suspend the Alipore project. Conse- 
quent on the partition of the country, 
however, the Lahore Mint has been 
allotted to Pakistan, resulting in the lors 
to India of much machinery which had 
been earmarked for Alipore. Vurchase 
of trad plant and cquipment has, 
therefo-e, become essential. 


On Dec.,13 the Committce approved a 
grant of Rs. 19,438,000 0 non-recurring 
(involving abcut Ks. 2,50,0G0 recurring) 
to the Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad, 
towards its reorganisation up to the 
year 1950-1951 tor the present. A Re- 
organisaticn Ccominittee appointed by the 
Government of India recently submitted 
proposals for the extension of the cetivibies 
of the School and for raising it, generally, 
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Pandit Nehru inavgureted the India-Kashmir telerhcene lirk-up by greeting Sheikh Abdullah from his New Delhi 


residence on Occember 2 


Pandit Nehru Inaugurates India- 


Kashmir Telephone Service 


HE first call in the new trunk _ tele- 

T phone service between India and 

Kashmir was put through on Dec. 

2, by India’s Prime Minister, the Hon’ble 
Paudit Jawaharlal Nehru. 


From his residence in New 
Delhi, Fandit Nehru greeted the 
Head cf the Kashmir State Emergency 
Administration, Sheikh Abdullah, who 
had arrived in Jammu and was staying 
nt the Maharaja’s palace. Pandit Nehru 
spoke in Hindustani first to Sheikh 
Abdullah and then to Begum Abdullah 
and Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad, Chief 
Emergency Officer. The conversation 
lasted about four minutes. 


The inauguration of this service com- 
pletes the new communication links forged 
recently between the State of Mashmir 
and India in place of the old one which 

assed through territories now lying in 
Pekutan and were snapped when raiders 
from the West inwaded and pillaged the 
State. 


With the accession of the State to 
ths Iniian Dominion, the task of forging 
new communication links became the 
responsibility of the Indian Posts and 
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Telegraphs Department. Witl:c about a 
week of the State’s accession telegraphic 
lines were laid. Mail communication was 
speeded up so that ali first class mails 
were flown from Delhi to Kashmir and 
Jammu. Arrangements were also com- 
pleted for wireless transmission between 
the State and [Indian territorv. In 
addition, vigorous steps were taken to 
accomplish the present telephone link-up 
overcoming difficult hilly terrain and 
shortages of transport, stores and labour. 
This job which would have taken about 
5 to 6 months even in normal times was 
finished in less than one month. 


The carrier i eerie which is now 
being set up in Jammu will enable four 
conversations to be carried on simul- 
taneously between Srinagar and any other 
place in the Ind.an Dominicn. 


The Post and Telegraph offices in the 
State of Kashmir, now kept open all the 
24 hours, are all manned by Indian Posts 


and Telegraphs staf. Mr. Krishna 
Prasada, Director-General, Posts and 
‘Telegraphs recently made a_ three-day 


tour of the State, during which ho in- 
spected the arringements for postal and 
telegraphic communications. 


STANDING FINANCE COMMITTEE 
(Continued from Page 71) 


to a standard as near as possible to that 
of the Royal School of Mines. As a 
result of the recommendations of the 
Committee, it is proposed progressively 
to raise the annual intake of students 
from 24 to 60, including 48 mining 
engineering students; and 12 geology 
students. For the present, however, it 
has been decided to limit the expenditure 
on expansion of the School on the basis 
. 48 annual admissions up to the year 
1950-51. 


Other schemes approved included a 
grant to the Government of Orissa for 
its new Capital project, investment by 
Government in Air Transport Com- 
panies, creation of the Indian Foreign 
Service and the Indian Administrative 
Service, creation of the Ministry of Relief 
and Rehabilitation ard Ministry without 
Portfolio, appointment of Indian High 
Commissioners in Canada and Pekistan, 
creation of temporary posts for the 
Consulting Architect’s Branch of the 
Central Public Works Department and 
transfer of the Government Nursery in 


New Delhi to a new site. 
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Mr. N. C. Ghosh, Director-General of Civil Aviation, addressing the Conference of Civil Aviation Officials of the Government 
| of India and representatives of Flying Clubs in New Delhi recently 


INDIAN AIR SERVICES TO 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


HILE the Indian air service 
to U. K. is expected’ to 
start from May, 1948, the 

Question of establishing Indian air 


services to neighbouring foreign countrics 
is under consideration by the Government 
of India. 


Disclosing this in the Dominion Parlia- 
ment in New Delhi on Dec. 11, the Hon’- 
ble Mr. Rafi Ahmad Kidwai, Minister for 
Communications, stated that a daily 
service had been in operation between 
Calcutta and Rangoon for over four 
months. The Air Transport Licensing 
Board had granted a provisional licence 
to Indian National Airways’ Ltd., to 
operate the Calcutta-Rangoon route 
for a period of 90 days with effect from 
Nov. 1, 1947. A Pakistan airline with 
headquarters in Chittagong was _ also 
operating this route. Permission of the 
Burma Government, he affirmed, was 
necessary in respect of air service between 
India and Burma. 


He added that the progress of schemes 
forthe development of external air 
services was held up owing to constitu- 
tional uncertainties during the last 12 
months. 
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Referring to training facilitics in 
various branches of aviation, the Minister 
stated that the Civil Aviation Training 
Centre with two schools, namely, the 
Communications School and the  Aero- 
drome School, commenced functioning 
in Saharanpur in November 1946. Neces- 
sary action to organise the Flying Training 
and Engineering and Mechanics Schools 
was in hand and it was expected to start 
them at an early date. 


NATIONALISATION OF 


AIRLINES 


Government’s policy is to facilitate the 
employment of Indians in the superior 


cadres of air transport companies. The 
question whether Government should 
secure any share in the capital and 


management of air companies 1s under 
consideration and the policy will be 
announced at an early date. 


This declaration was made by the 
Hon’ble Mr. Rafi Ahmad Kidwai, Minister 
for Communications, in the Dominion 
Parliament in New Delhi, on Dec. 12, 
in reply to a short notice question. 


Mr. Kidwai also discloeed that Govern- 
ment would subscribe 49 per cent. of the 
capital of the new compeny Air India 
International Limited which woulda 
operate an air service between India and 
the U. K. The share of Air India Limited 
who would be the Managing Agente for 
the new company, would’ be hetween 
20 and 20 per cent. Fifty percent of the 
Board of Directors of: the new cucmpany 
as well as the Chairman would be 
Government nominees. 


Government had not taken any share 
in the capital of any of the air transport. 
companies in India, nor had they any 
control over the munagement. The 
provisions of the Indian Aircraft Act and 
the Rules made thereunder gave Govern- 
ment adequate power to control the 
operation of air services, both in the 
technical and the economic fields. 


While the majority of the pilots in 
other Indian -air transport companies 
were non-Indian, out of about 70 pilots 
emploved by Air India Limited only 
two wero so. The establishment of the 
Civil Aviation Training Centre would 
facilitate the training and recruitment 
of Indian air crews and ground engineers. 


A press telegram service to Japan has 
been opened with immediate effect and 
press telegrams to Japan can now be 
booked at the rate of 5 annas per word, 
says a Press Note, issued by the Director- 
ate-General Posts and Telegraphs, on 
Dec. 12. 
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DEVELOPMENT PLANS FOR ASSAM 


Sir Akbar Hydari’s Broadcast 


ROADCASTIG from A. I. R. 
Calcutta on November 28, His Excel- 
lency Sir Akbar Hydari, Governor 

of Assam, indicated the main objectives 
of the development plan for Agsam and 
revealed the role which the Government of 
India would be playing in the furtherance 
of the plan. Sir Akbar Hydari, after 
referring to the notable part played by 
Assam in halting the J apanese said : 


“War and the imminent invasion from 
which the Province narrowly escaped, 
showed up the insecurity of its . geo- 
graphical position and the need _ to 
strengthen it. Close after the war came 
the partition of India. It had resulted 
in Assam being all but cut off from her 

arent India. ‘‘ We ere now the North- 

ast rampart of India’’, he addcd. ‘‘ To 
the North, South and West, a good 
part. of our boundaries—-and the bound- 
aries of two States whose integnty we 
have been charged by the Central Gov- 
ernment to safeguard, Manipur anu 
Tr.pura— march with those of ‘Tibet, 
Burma and Pakistan. The province 
iteelf consists of freedom-loving com- 
munities which are to be fully integrated. 
All these factors present prob.ems which 
give those who are in charge of her 
destinizs many anxious and searching 
moments. 


**In modern times the concept of a 
country’s defence has undergone a funda- 
mental change. It is not enough to have 
armed might. It is equally, if not 
more, essential to have contented, happy 
and healthy people to benefit from the 
mechanical means of self-defence which 
may be placed at their disposal. They 
must also have good communications 
for the transport of raw materials and 
their produce to the market. These 
problems are not peculiar to Assam; 
similar problems exist in other provinces 
of India; ‘ ut what gives urgency to them 
in the case of Assam is the fact that 
so little was done in the past towards 
solving them; therefore Assam _ has 
more leeway to make up than the other 
more developed provinces of India; 
and now factors which I mentioned 
earlier have added their own urgency to 
the speedy attainment of these ends. 


Integration of Communities 


‘‘There is however another problem 
which is peculiar to Assam and_ that 
problem is the integration of many 
communities which inhabit her _ hills, 
her valleys and her plains. We have 
reached understandings or agreements, 
whatever they may be called, with 
people inhabiting all main tribal areas. 
It is now our duty to implement them 
with sympathy and patience. These 
communities are freedcm-lovirg, 
attached to their customs and their land. 
The problem is how to get them to live 
and work together as pacts of one organ- 
ism. 


“‘It has been Assam’s misfortune that 
in the past it was divided into three 
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what may be termed = zones of 
administration, each separate from 
the other; each not knowing very much 
of what is happening in the other. In 
fact it was a system of administrative 
compartmentalism. We have begun 
to change this and cradually rediscover 
relationships which existed before 1828. 
In Assamese Buranjie or chronicles of 
the 17th and 18th centuries one finds 
many notices of intercourse hetween hills 
and plains. It was as one of the steps 
in the process of this rediscovery of 
ancient contacts that tle ‘Hills and Plai: s 
Peoples’ Week’ was organised in Shillong 
this month. I need not say more about 
this event as you may have come to know 
something of it through the courtesy of 
All India Radio. But this useful step 
can only be in the nature of a breaking 
of the ice, of getting people tu know each 
other, to know at least what the other 
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looked like, how he sang and bow he 
danced, what things he made and what 
clothes he wore. This is not all. The 
people must also be made to realise their 
material advantages in coming together, 
and these we are attempting to provide 
in the shape of roads, education and 
health. The development plan _ tor 
tribal areas ig grouped round __ these 
three main objectives. 


**I am glad to say that in spite of great 
and unexpected demands on the Central 
purse, the Government of India have 
decided to maintain this grant in its 
entirety. Our development plan for 
areas other than tribal are also in the 
main ajmed at achieving these simple 
but basic objectives, Assam is _ still 
emerging from a _ primitive economy 
which was looked after by a primitive 
administrative machine. ‘They are now 
both out of date and what we are trying 
to do is, having regard to provincial 
peculiarities, so to remodel them as to 
equip Assam to take a useful place in the 
comity of Indian provinces. 


(Continued on page §1) 


H. E. Sir Akbar Hydari, Governor of Assam, Lady Hyderi and Mr. Gepinath 


Bardoloi, Premier of 


Assam, photographed at the Willingdon Aerodrome 
ir departur Delhi 


e from New 
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LORD MOUNTBATTEN’S BELIEF 
IN INDIA’S UNITY 


Address at Jaipur Banquet 


N the administrative side, Jaipur 
has been a leading state for many 
years, and the fine new buildings 
which can be seen everywhere, the new 
University, the magnificent hospital and 
the schools, reflect the greatest credit on 

His Highness and the policy he and hs 

Govornment have followed,” said H.E. 
Lord Mountbatten, Governor-General 
of Ind.a, at the State banquet at Jaipur, 

while investing His Highness the Maharaja 

of Jaipur, with the Insignia of a Knight 

Grand Commander of the Most Exalted 

Order of the Star of India, on the occasion 
of his Silver Jubilee, on Dec. 14. 
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Here is the text of Lord Mountbatten’s 
specch. 


“ Your Highnesses, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


“TI need not say what a pleasure :t is 
to us to be present at Jaipur on this 
very special occasion of the Silver Jubilee 
of His Hizhness, snd also to have the 
opportunity of renewing friendships 
with so many of the Ruling Princes of 
India. Wa noth made so many friends 
among Your Highnesses during our 
first visit to India in 1921, that we have 
always retained a very %pecia! aflection 
and friendship for all t5e Princes. 


**1 have always been a strong heliever 
in the unity «f India, and I feel sure 
that the accession of the Indian States 
to the new Dominion ot India cannot 
but be of advantage to both. The new 
Dominion of India and the States have 
many difficulties to face at the present 
time, and it is most important that 
each should give the other all possible 
support. It ir, therefor2, pacticularly 
gratifying to m* vbat ti. Indian State: 

decided *o uk thor future with India, 

and I can assure you that their actions 
were deeply «ajpreciated by the present 
Government of India. 


A> was only to be expected His 
Highness the Maharaja of Jaipur, whose 
State in recent years has been well to the 
fore in all constitutional and a:tra:natre- 
tive progrez~ wav ne of thoee Rulers who 
too. 8 s«ading perti.»s bringing about 
accession. I need hardly emphasise 
the stablising effect which the accession 
of the Indian States to the Domiaivn ef 
India has had; and this applies particu- 
larly to the Rajputana States in view of 
the strategic position which they occupy 
in India. 


Constitutional Advance 


“If J may speak for a moment on 
Jaipur State itself, I should like to say 
how much I personally, and my Govern- 
ment appreciate the constitutional and 
administrative advances which have been 
made in recent years, and which I feel 
sure will continue. I think the beset 
evidence of the good political atmosphere 
in the State is shown by the happy rela- 
tions that exist everywhere between all 
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sections of His Highness’s subjects, the 
absence of disordtrs in the State during 
recent months is a striking tribute to the 
polisy which His Highness’s Government 

as pursued, and IT have heen particularly 
interested to see in the streets of Jaipur 
City, the friendly intermingling of Hindus 
and Muslims. 


“On the administrative side, Jaipur 
has been a leading State for many years, 
and the fine new buildings which can be 
seen everywhere, the new University, 
the magnificent hospital, and the schools, 
reficct the greatest. credit on His Hignn:ss 
and the policy he and his Government 
have followed. 


Fitting Recognition 

“T have known His Highness inti- 
mately for many years and as be has 
reminded you earlier, we often met on 
the polo field, but His Highnees’s activi- 
ties have not ‘een confiend to the field 
of spuott. He holds the unique privilege 
of having served as an officer in His 
Ma-esty’s Household Cavairv, and seen 
war servios with che Life Guarde. In 
add,tion, tac Jaipge Gaare’ war ‘ervice 
wn Ttaly is well known »oall of y.u here 
and I enall never forget the prenlege 
eid leanne T vad o m-atng this 
Gne unit during my visit to Hongkong 
early in 19-5. 


‘“Those of us who had the pleasure of 
seeing the Jaipur Guar.is trooping the 
Colour will agree with me that it was 
worthy of the trooping of the Colour 
by any of the Regiments in His Majestr’s 
Brigade of Guards on the Horse Guards 
Parade in London, and I should like to 
take this opportunity of saying how proud 
T was to have teen invited to take the 
salute at this 1 arade. 


“It was a particular cleasure to me 
to be able to invest His Highness with 
the Insignia of a Knight Grand Com- 
mander of the Most Exalted Order of the 
Star of India after his Durbar today. I 
regard this as a fitting recognition of all 
that His Highness has accomplished 
during- the 25 years he has been on the 
gaddi. This honour was to have been 
among those announced in the final 
Indian Honours list before the transfer 
of power, dated Aug. 14, 1947, but which, 
for administrative reasons, is going to 
be promulgated on Jan. 1, 1948, but in 
view of His Highness’s Silver Jubilee 
celebrations His Majesty was pleased 
to approve that I should hold a special 
Investiture during these celebrations 
in the State. I am sure you will all be 
pleased as I am at this honour and join 
me in congratulating His Highness most 
sincerely. 


‘‘His Highness was kind enough to 
make some references to my wife’s work, 
and I should like to thank him warmly 
on hor behalf. My wife has a very keen 
interest and affection for India, and 
through all the troubles of the past few 
months, she has placed her knowledge 
and experience at the disposal of the 
United Council for Relief and Welfare. 
I am extremely proud of all that she has 
accomplished and while thanking His 
Highness for his kind words, I hope 
I shall be forgiven for paying this small 
tribyte to her myself. 


“In conclusion may I thank Your 
Highness on behalf of my wife, my 
daughter, and myself for tne friendly 
welcome you have given us her-, tor 
your splendid hospitality, and all the 


_atrangementa which have been made for 


us during our visit. It has heen a great 
joy to us to revisit Jaipur and we shall 
always have the happiest recollections 
of the impressive celebrations of Your 
Highness’ Silver Jubilee. 


“May I say I look forward’ with 
equal pleasure to the Golden Jubilee 
celebrations in the years to come. Your 
Highneeses, Jadies and Gentlemen, 
T ask you to join with me in drinking the 
health ef His Highness Maharaja Sawai 
Man Singh Bahadur of Jaipyr”’. 


ALLOTMENT OF JUTE QUOTAS 


XPLAINING that exports of raw 
E jute and jute goods are allowed 
through established shippers as 
well as new-comers to the trade in the 
ratio of 90 to 10, the Hon’ble Mr. N.V. 
Godgil, Minister for Works, Miner end 
Power, stated in reply to a written 
question in the Dominion Parliament on 
Dec. 9, that, with regard to jute products, 
347 applicants bad been granted quotas 
from the new comers’ reservation and 
6,539 applications had been rejected. 


New comers’ applications in respect of 
raw jute were still under consideration, 
688 such applications had been received. 
He added that thetotal quantity of jute 
manufactures allotted to new comers for 
export amounted to 68,657 tons. 


Referring to the principle of distribution 
of quotas, the Minister indicated that 
firms or individuala were selected for 
allotment on their fulfilling the two 
following conditions: 


(1) They should not have received 
allotment ar established shippers 
under the 90 per cent. reserved 
for such shippers. 


(2) They should have produced evidenee 
of having received firm orders 
direct from the importing countries 
concerned, preference being given to 
those whc produce evidence of 
letters of credit also. 


Answering an oral question, Mr. 
Gadgil said that from the point of view 
of making the hest possible use of India’s 
fore.gn exchange resources, as well as 
in the ultimate interests of Indian shipp- 
ing, it was Government's opinion that 
Indian shipping companies should be 


encouraged to purchase rather than 
charter ships. 


He gave an assurance that the Govern- 
ment would render all ‘practicable 


assistance ’’ to Indian companies in the 
building or purchasing of additional 


ships. 
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SHARE POWER WITH THE PEOPLE ane'sute can ecome honoursbhe ond 


Bikaner Maharaja’s Appeal to Princes 


our people, fully into our confi- 

dence aid share power’ with 
them”, said His Highness the Maharaja 
of Bikaner in a broadcast from the Delhi 
Station of All India Radic on Dec. 12. 


sia (ie time has come for us to take 


‘His Highness said: There was never 
a time in the history of India when the 
position of the States was more important 
or more significant than it is today. With 
the secession of the Pakistan provinces 
there has come into being a great nation 
of which no less than one half the area 
is comprised of Indian States. It was by 
their accession that the free Indian 
Dominion was converted from an_ area 
of 680,000 square miles to a Union of 
1,200,000 square miles. How important 
they are in maintaining the stability and 
upholding the integrity of India has been 
amply proved in the four months of 
crisis through which we have passed. _ 


The way the Princes of India rallied 
to the side of their mother country and 
gave every kind of assistance to enable 
her to surmount what seemed to be 
insuperable difficulties, will always be a 
memorable chapter in the history of new 
India. 


In the matter of evacuating refugees, 
settling the uprooted population, in 
maintaining law and_ order, in giving 
military assistance where necessary, the 
States have shown their ready willingness 
to co-operate fully with theo Indian 
Dominicn. Today the value of that 
co-operation, I am happy to say, is fully 
recognised and the Stutes of India have 
established their undisputed claim to be 
considered equal partners in the building 
up of a new India. 


Two Major Problems 


problems which the 
States have now to deal with are the 
regulation of their relation with the 
Dominion and the reconciliation of their 
ancient and traditional forms of Gov- 
ernment with the claims of modern 
democratic ideas. So far as the first 
question, that is the relationship with the 
new Dominion is concerned, on the 
major subjects of Defence, External 
Affairs and Communications, they are 
now regulated by our accession to the 
Conatitution. Over a wide range of 
administrative matters our relations 
are governed by a Standstill Agreement. 
Apart from these matters covered by 
mutual agreements, the integration of 
the country as a whole has necessitated 
the co-ordination of policics in regard 
to economic, financial and other problems 
as the decisions taken by one party in- 
evitubly affect the other. To give only 
one familiar example, in the matter of 
food administration it is obviously 
necessary for India and the States to 
follow a unified policy. Again in the 
matter of irrigation projects, large-scale 
industrial development and the rehabili- 


The two major 
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tation of refugees, effective action is 
possible only by the active co-operation 
of both the Don.inion and the States. 


So far as the rchabilitation of refugees 
is concerned it is no doubt widely known 
that the Bikaner State has borne a large 
share of responsibility from the very 
beginning, placed in a peculiarly difficult 
Position as it was, hemmed _ in between 
the two troubled areas of Eastern Punjab 
onthe one side and Pakistan on the other. 
Law and order has been completely 
maintained in the State throughout 
this period though unsettled conditions 
prevailed on both the borders of the 
State. From the time of the first Rawal- 
pindi troubles the State has afforded 
asylum and refuge to thousands of 
Hindus and Sikhs from Western Punjab. 
When the partition troubles began, 
no less than 75,000 refugees mainly 
from Bahawalpur, poured into the State 
within the space of a fortnight. Many 
have been settled in the State. 


Rehabilitation of Refugees 


We have recently agreed with the 
Ministry of Rehabilftation to take 10,000 
more to settle both in rural and urban 
areas. In the movement cf refugee 
popt.ation between India and Pakistan 
both ways, the activities of the State 
have been specially notable. A total of 
over 81x lakhs of refugees have’ been 
evacuated under escort without a single 
person being killed or attacked within 
Bikaner territory. This perhaps is the 
largest single instance of active co- 
operation with the Indian Dominion. 


In the same way in the matter of 
irrigation, the Bikaner State will soon 
have over 2,000 square miles of territory 
brought under the Bhakra Dam Project. 
In this respect too it is my intention to 
reserve a portion of the area to be so 
irrigated for the settlement of Hindus 
and Sikhs uprooted from Pakistan. It 
is only by co-operation in this manner, 
by sharing our common responsibilities, 
that a new India can be built up. 


This changed relationship from para- 
mountcy to co-operation should _ bring 
with it a new attitude, a new approach 
to the problem of the States. The past 
has Jeft a legacy of suspicion and distrust 
and the habit of mind towards the States 
has not kept pace with the changed 
circumstances. They are atill looked 
upon in certain quarters with suspicion 
and even in States where the Rulers 
themselves are fully prepared to share 
power with their people and have 
taken measures-accordingly, agitation is 
considered an essential pre-requisite of 
such sharing of power. J would strongly 
urge that this attitude of mutual suspicion 
and distrust should now give way to 
one of active co-operation and collabora- 
tion as between two units of the same 
body politic. 


effective members of the Indian Union 
only if they show their readiness to 
dem ocratize their institutions and admin- 
istrations. Monarchy, to play a_ useful 
part, must be ever-progressive, must 
be ready to adjust ita theory and practice 
to the poiitical conditions of the time. 


It will be an act of wise statesmanship 
on the part. of the Rulers to realise this 
and place on the people the responsi- 
bility for the governance of their own 
States. True, conditions in all the 
States are not such’ as to permit the 
establishment forthwith of responsible 
government, but it should be our aim as 
speedily as possible ‘to do so within a 
period which should be clearly specificd. 


Interim Arrangements 


For my part I had as long ago as June 
1946 declared my intention to establish 
responsible government in Bikaner, anc 
in August 1946 I had outlined the scheme 
whereby this obiective would be attained 
after an opportunity had been afforded 
to the people to gain experience-in carry- 
ing on the administration under an 
interim arrangement for a period not 
exceeding three years. Since then’ on 
a fuller consideration of all the 'factors 
I came to the conclusion that the pace 
should be accelerated and I havo taken 
the decision that such interim arrange- 
ments should be continued for a period 
which should not exceed two years and 
at the end of which responsible govern- 
ment would automatically be established 
in my State. A new Constitution on 
that basis has already been promulgated 
on Dec. 4, which will vest in the people 
the substance of power and responsibility 
for the administration of the State. 


IT would in conclusion, say to my 
brother Princes that the time has come 
for us to take our people fully into our 
confidence and share power with them. 
The Ruler and his people should now 
work in unison to realise our common 
aim for the greater good of the State. 


To the people of India outside the 
States, I would say that the Princes of 
India are no aliens, ruling over a hostile 
population. Like every one’ also in 
India they are of the soil, part of the 
proud history of India, an essential and 
stabilising factor in the unsettled condi- 
tions of today. 


The Princes have a contribution of 
their own to make to the future 
greatness of our motherland. The con- 
ditions in the States are changing as 
fast as they wre changing elsewhere, but 


it will be realised that the States have 
come into an integral relition with 
India for the first time in history, and 


given a little patience there is no reason 


‘to suppese that they will lag behind the 


rest of India in their political, economic 
and cultural progress. 


Booking of all classes of articles 
including money orders and insure 
articles, for Western Pakistan has been 
resumed in all Post. Othces in the East 
Punjab, says a Press Note, issued by 
the Directorate-General Posts and 
Telegrapbs, on Dec. 29. 
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REDISTRIBUTION OF PROVINCES 


Prime Minister’s Statement 


tion by Prof. Ranga in the Con- 

stituent Assembly (Legislative) 
on Nov. 27, regarding the formation of 
provinces on a cultura) and linguistic 
basis, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
Prime Minister, said: 


A NSWERING a short notice ques- 


The attention of Government has been 
drawn to the resolution referred to in the 
question. 


Government are fully aware of the 
domand in some parts of the country for 
naw provinces to be formed primarily on 
a linguistic basis. Many years ago this 
demand was recognised by the Congress 
and Goverament to accept the principle 
underlying that demand. In giving effect 
to that principle, however, many other 
consid:rations have to be borne in mind. 
Apart from linguistic and cultural aspects 
sometimes also there is no clear demarca- 
tion and cultural and linguistic areas 
overlap. Hence a very careful enquiry 
is necessary before a dacision can be 
arrived at. 


Government are anxicus not to delay 
the enquiry of the decision. But, as the 
House is fully aware, the country has 
had to face, ever since the new order 
started functioning, a verv critical situ- 
ation resulting from partition. A living 
entity had a part severed from it and this 
unnatural operation resulted in all 
manner of distempcra which have natur- 
ally affected the political, social and 
economic structure of the country. 
Reactionary forces took advantage of 
this asituation to consolidate themsclves 
and to raise separatist cries. The old 
equilibrium having been shaken up, 
disruptionist tendencies came to tho 
fore. To a largo extent we have faced 
this crisis and overcome it. But many 
dangers still surround us. 


Numerous Urgent Demands 


There are numo>2rous urgent demands 
in the economic and other spheres. When 
there are a multitude of such demands 
a certain priority has to be observed, 
otherwise there would be dispersion of 
effort and ineffectiveness. First things 
must come first and the first thing is the 
security and stability of India. Before 
we can undertake any major schemes we 
must have a strong state and a smoothly 
running governmental machinery. The 
first essential therefore is for India as 6 
whole to bo strong and firmly established, 
confident in her capacity to meet all 
possible dangers and face and solve all 
problems. If {ndia lives, all parts of 
India also live and prosper. If India is 
enfeebled, all her component elements 
grow weak. 


I suggest to the House that every 
problem must be viewed inthis context 
today. 


It is necessary to have a recqnstitution 
of the provinces, or some of them. But 
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if we tackle this problem in a large way 
at present, there is grave danger of our 
energies being diverted from some of 
the more urgent tasks. In the case of 
some provinces the problem may be 
relativcly easy, in the cage of others it 
would be very difficult and vory con- 
troversial. 


The final determination in regard to 
the creation of new provinces appropri- 
ately rests with the Constituent 
Assembly. Government propose to take 
up this matter in the Constituent 
Assembly and ask for steps to be taken 
‘for preliminary enquiries to be made 
on this subject. One or more boundary 
commissions may also be appointed. 
It would be desirable not to complicate 
the issue by having too many simul- 
taneous enquiries. 


The demand for the province of Andhra, 
which, if I may say so, is a perfectly 
legitimate demand, raises relativeiy few 
difficulties and it can be included among 
the provinces in the constitution as was 
done in the case of Orisea and Sind under 
tho Government of India Act of 1935. 
This decision can be implemented soon 
after the constituticn is adopted. 


The creation of the provinces of 
Mahrashtraand Karnatek invclve greater 
difficulties as any marked change will 
powerfully affect the structure and 
economy of the provinces concerned. 
This question will require very careful 
consideration jn all its hearings so that 
the final decision may be a just one and 
acceptable to tho parties concerned. 


It must be remembered that the creation 

of a new province inevitably affccts all 
the neighbouring provinces and the 
interests of these will have to be con- 
sidered. Every decisicn must of course 
be considered from the point of view 
of the country as a whole. 


[There is no reason why enquiries 
referred to above may not be completed 
within a year or go. 


RULES FOR STANDING COMMITTEES 


tion and procedure of the Stand- 

inz Committees of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly (Legislative) as adopted 
by the Assembly on Nov. 19, are: 


Tt rules to regulate the constitu- 


I. Tho Chairman of each Committeu 
shall be the Minister in charge of the 
Ministry to which the Committee is 
attached or any member elected by the 
Committee to act as Chairman for that 
meeting when the Minister is unable 
to be present, and an officer in that 
Ministry designated by the Minister shall 
be Secretary to the Committee. 


II. A member of a Committee who 
ceases to be a member of the Constituent 
Assembly shall cease to be a mcmber of 
the Committee, and if a vacancy occurs 
in a Committee for this or any other 
reason during tho course of the period 
for which the Committee was consti- 
tuted, a motion shall be made as soon 
as may be in the Constituont Assembly 
(Legislative) for the election of a mem- 
ber to fill the vacancy. 


Ill. The following subjects shall be 
laid before the Standing Committee 


(1) All non-official Bills introduced or 
proposed to be introduced in the Assem- 
bly and legislative proposals which the 


Ministry concerned intends to  under- 
take. 


(2) Reports of Committees and Com- 
missions (not including unpublished re- 
ports of departmental committees) on 
which the Assembly is not adequatcly 
represented. 


(3) Major questions of general polic: 
and financial questions: 

(4) Annual Reports. 

(5) With the approval of the Minister 
in charge, any topic of public importance 
within the field of the Committee which 
a member of the Committee may pro- 
pose for d.scussion } 
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Provided that : 

(i) In cascs of urgency a_ reference 
to the Committee may be dispensed with 
by the Ministry concerned. 


(ii) The following cases shall be €x- 
cluded from the purview of the Com- 
mittee; 


(a) Cases concerning appointments. 

(b) All cases which the Minister in 
charge ccnsiders cannot be placed be- 
fore the Committee consistently with 
the public interest. | 


IV. The functions of Standing Com- 
mittces wil! be purely edviscry and that 
procecdings will be strictly ccnfidentia!. 


_ No Press representatives will be allowed 


to attend any meeting of a Ccmmittee. 
Brief reports of the activitics of each 
Committce, mentioning the subjects 
discussed and the ccnclusicns reached 
by the Committee but not the tenor of 
the discussions, will be circulated to all 
members of the Asscmbly. 


V. Mectings of the Standing Ccmmittces 
will be summoned by the Sccretary not 
less than twice a year at such times as 
may be decided by the Minister in charge. 
The agenda of the meeting will be drawn 
up and circulatcd by the Scerctary 
together with a memorandum explaining 
the nature of each item of businces and 
copies of such papers as the Minister in 
cherge directs to be furnishcd to the 
Committee. Such papers will be return- 
ed by members to the Secretary at the 
clase of each meeting. The proceedings 
of the Committee will be confined to items 
of business entercd in the Agenda and 
any requests for further  informaticn 
will be dealt with under the orders of 
the Minister in charge. 


VI. Ata meeting of a Standing Ccm- 
mittee, the Sccretary may be requested 
by the Minister to explain cach item 
of business. The Chairman will then 
invite a discussion and the Sccretary 
will note on the departmental file the 
general opinion of the Committee. 
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PERIODICAL REVISION OF LAW 


Dr. Ambedkar ‘Outlines Government 
| Attitude 


laudable and he has my full 

sympathy with the motion that 
ho has mads”, said the Hon'ble Dr. 
B. R. Ambedkar, Minister for Law, 
in the Constituent Ass»mbly (Legizlative) 
on Dec. 2 on the non-official resolution 
anoved by Dr. Sir Hari Singh Gour, 
namely, “This Ass-mbly is of opinion 
that a S.atutory Law Kevision Com- 
mittee be appointed to clarify and settle 
the questions of law  vhich require 
elucidation”’. 


eT": obiect of the moveris quite 


Thea Law Minister said there was no 
doubt that period'cal revision of law 
in ®& modern society was an absolute 
necissity. When a popular I-gislatyro 
ongaged itself in the task of legislation, 
touching every aspect of the society 
which it governed, there were bound 
to be craated certain problems, which 
it was necessary for some ex;yert legal 
body to examine and to rectify. 


Statutory Law Revision Committee 


‘Tt often happens’’, he said that in 
modern times when a legislature is so 
busy that it is unable to give the whole 
of its time to codifying the whole of the 
law ona particular subject it tries to dis- 
charge its responsibilities by under- 
taking what we call fragmentary and 
piecemeal legislation. This accumul- 
tion of piecemeal and fragmentary legis- 
tation again in course of time creates a 

toblem. People cannot understand 
where tho law is and consequently a pro- 
blem of cod fication arises. Therefore 
jt needs no special pleading to suggest 
that a Statutory Law Revision Commitiee 
is necessary. 


**Therofore there is nc difficulty in my 
accepting the underlying purpose which 
my Hon’ble friend, Sir Hari Sinzh Gour, 
tas in mind, namely that there should 
be a Statutory Law Revision Committee. 
The only point of d fference between him 
and me is whether we should forthwith 
proceed to cstablish a Statutory Law 
Revision Committee that he has in mind 
or whether we should leave the matter 
to Government to think about the most 
approprinte time and the most appro- 
priate machinery which could carry out 
the purpose which both he and myself 
have in mind.” 


Tae Law Minister then dealt at longth 
with the work of the Statutory Law 
Revision Committee which was set u 


in 1921 and dissolved in 1932. This 
Committee, during its 11 years of 
existence, codified the Merchant 


Shipping Act, the Criminal Tribes Act, 
the Indian Succession Act, the Forests 
Act and the Tolls Act. This, he said 
was certainly not “an enormous piece of 
work which could be expected from a 
Committee of this kind.”’ 


The reasou why the Committee failed 
to fulfil the promise which it was expected 
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to fulfil was that there was a great defect 
in its composition and constitution. 
The members of the Committee, having 
been drawn from the Legislature, met 
only during the sessions of the Legislature 
and when they were asked that now 
that they were present in Delhi they 
might d vote some portion of their time 
to tha discharge of their functions as 
m-mbers of the Statutory aw Revision 
Committee, all of them pleaded that 
their leyislative work was more important 
than the work of the Committee. At 
the end of the sessions all of them natur- 
ally repaired to their homes in order 
to perform either their personal or their 
professional _ duties. The result was 
that the Committee was not able to 
devote all the time that it was expeci¢ed 
to devote. 


“ Now, obviously, my Hon'ble friend, 
Sir Hari Singh Gour, will agree that if 
his purpose is to be carried cut we must 
have an altogether different sort of 
Committee. It is no use having a Com- 
mittee of the sort that we had and which, 
for the reasons I have mentioned, did 
not fulfil the functions with which it was 
chargd. 


Body of Experts 


“There are two ways, in my judgment, 
of doing the things. First of all we 
mignt have a permanent Commission 
sitting for no other purpose except that. 
of revising and cod-fving the statute. 
Secondly, it is to he a permanent body 
it undoubtedly must be a body of experts 
who know their job. And 1 think every 
one will acree that if experts are to he 
called away from their professions we 
must make it worth their while to come 
and serve on the Committee. Obviously 
it is a matter of cost. That being so, 


Jute Production in 


Indian Dominion could be increas- 

ed by nearly 20 lakh bales by grow- 
ing early varieties of jute as a second crop 
in some of the lands now entirely confined 
to Aman paddy in Bengel, Bihar and 
Orissa, was emphaised by Sir Datar Singh 
while presiding over the meeting of the 
Governing Body of the Indian Central 
Jute Committee in Calcutta on Dec. 
10. He pointed out that the area under 
Aman crop in these three Provinces was 
approximately 10 million acres, a con- 
siderable portion of which could be 
utilised for immediate cultivation of jute 
by adopting the system of double cropp- 
ing. 


To the production of jute in the 


One stumbling block in the way of 
more extonsive jute cultivation, Sir 
Datar Singh said, was the scarcity of 
seed. He was, however, able to announce 
that as a result of his personal discussions 
the Minister for Agriculture,Foreetry and 


it is not possible for me to say off-hand 
that witiout examining the question 
of cost it will be possible for Government 
to say here and now that we shall agree 
to appoint a Statutory Law Revision 
Committee of any sort that might be 
suggested whether by Sir Hari Singh Gour 
or by any other member of the 
Logislature. 


* There is-also another way of carrying 
the purpose into practice. That might 
be by the appo ntment of a small standing 
committee consisting of the Law Minieter 
of the Government of India, a Judge 
of the Federal Court, the Advocate- 
General of India, one or two Judges of the 
Wigh Courts in India and two or three 
eniinent lawyers. The Committee mizht 
be asked to sit at stated periods of tho 
year and a person from the Law Depart- 
ment of the Government of India may 
he deputed to act as Secretary, to 
collect the information and to place it 
Letore the Committee for the Committee 
to take notice of what might. be done. 


No Difference of Opinion 


“As I say these are various ways of 
carrying the purpose into effect. That, 
as I said, requires time and examination 
and itis not possible for the Government, 
besieged as it is with an infinity of 
problems of all kinds to find time for the 
work which it will have to do if I were 
to aceept the resolution of Sir Hari Singh 
Gour with the immediacy with which I 
believe he hes charged it. 


‘Therefore, what I would like to 
sugecst is this: thet Sir Hari Singh Gour 
would realise that go far as the ultimate 
purpose is concerned there is no difference 
of opinion between me and him. Both 
of us are agreed that this is a matter 
which the Government of India ought to 
take intoconsideration. The only differ- 
ence is when and how, and that is a 
matter on which he need not press the 
Government of an immediate iasue. 
Therefore my suggestion is this: that 
as I have given'a reply which meets 
more than half the ground on which he 
stands, | think it wili be gracious on hia 
part to withdraw it” 


Indian Dominion 


Tisheriee, West Bengal, had decided to 
start a scheme for Government prccure- 
ment of surplus jute seed from cultivators 
for utilisation in extending cultivaticn 
during the coming seascn. He also 
agreed to give the Central Jute Committee 
50 acres of land at the Chinsura Agricul- 
tural farm for housing the staff and 
laboratory equipment of the Agricultural 
Research Laboratory now at Dacca. A 
survey of Jand now lying fallow in the 
Provir.ce had already been made by the 
Provincial Government and the Minister 
agreed that with the co-operation of the 
expert staff of the Central Jute Committee 
and their own Agricultural Department 
ell such land which could be brought 
under the jute cultivation should be 
taken up immediately. 


Government would 
of growing 


The Provincial 
explore the possibilities 


(Continued on Page 79) 
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Women ccolies at work in an Indian port 


REGULAR EMPLOYMENT FOR PORT LABOUR 


be ensured to over 70,000 of 
India’s port labourers when the 
Dock Workers’ Bill becomcs law. 


RR be. camred of emrfloyment will 


The Bill, which was introduced on 
Nov. 17 in the Constituent Assembly 
(Legislative) by the Hon'ble Mr. Jagjivan 
Ram, (ndia’s Labour Minister, secks to 
do away with the evils of casual employ- 
ment of labour at ports and reduce their 
hardships arising from unemploymet or 
under-employment. It gives power to 
the Central Government in respect of 
major ports and to Provincial Govern: 
ments in respect of other ports to frame 
n scheme for the registration of port 
labour and to regulate their employment. 


Hours of Work 


The scheme may provide, inter ulia, for 
the terms and conditions of employment 
such as wages, hours of work and paid 
holidays. It may also ensure minimum 
pay for them during unemployed days 
and for their training and welfare. 


Provision is made in the Bill for the 
constitution of a tripartite Advisory Com- 
mittee, consisting of 15 members repre- 
senting the Government, labour and 
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employers in equal proportion, 
whose advice will be taken by the appro- 
priate Governments in fremirg and 
administering the scheme. 


The demand for labour in Indian 
ports is usually intermittent, depending 
on the arrival or departure of ships. 
There is also generally a tendency on 
the part of employers to keep reserves 
of labour in order to provide for emer- 
gencies. 


While there was great activity in the 
ports during the war, conditions are 
different today. Both the Royal Com- 
mission on Labour (193]) and the Labour 
Investigation Committee (1946) 
recommended regulated employment for 
dock workers and discouraged recruit- 
ment through contractors. 


According to the Labour Investiyaticn 
Committee's Report, the Port Authori- 
ties of Madras and Calcutta directly 
employ labour, whereas in Bombay and 
Cochin the system of contractors 
continues. The strike threatened = on 
Nov. 15 in the Bombay docks is reported 
to be based on the demand for abolition 
of the system of recruitment through 
contractors. 
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JUTE PRODUCTION 


(Continued from zag 78) 


carly varieties of jute on Aman larda 
in West Bengal for which the — Indien 
Central Jute Committee would give ell 
techn’cal advice and help so that as much 
land as was possible might be undcr\ 
jute cultivation during the ensuirg 
season without af’ecting prceducticn of 
food crops. 


Sir PDatar Singh expressed the hcpe 
that steps wculd be taken by other Pro. 
vincial Governments alsc. He has 
stressed that the Provincial Governments 
should try to grow more improved seed 
on their farms and also to encourage re- 
gistered growers to do the same, so that 
ample supplies of improved seed might 
be available for increased jute cultivation. 

The decision to change the constituticn 
of the Indian Central Jute Committce 
consequent on the partition of India 
into two Dcminions was taken at the 
meeting. The Committee decided to 
exclude tho:e members who were repre- 
senti: g the interest of jute growers in 
areas which now fal] in the Dominion of 
Pakistan. As the entire funds of the 
Committee were being provided by the 
Government of Irdian Unicn, it was 
decided to te:minate the «ctivities of 
the Committee outside the Dominon of 
India. The representation of communal 
organization in the Committee was also 
done away with. 
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H. E. Lady Mountbatten giving away a prize to a 


winner in 


ex-Service- 


women’s Sports 


LADY MOUNTBATTEN’S TRIBUTE 
TO EX-SERVICE WOMEN 


women in the cause of refugees was 

paid by H. E. Lady Mountbatten 
when she presided over Sports Day of the 
ex-Service women’s Training Centre in 
New Delhi on Dec. 6. 


The Centre run by the Labour Mimstry 
of the Government of India, is training 
over 100 ex-Service women in commercial 
subjects and crafts such as stenography 
and tailoring. 


Lady Mountbatten said: ‘‘ You have 
done wonderful services amongst the 
large number of refugees in Delhi and at 
the refugee camps in various other places 
including the one at Kurukshetra. 


A tribute to the fine work of ex-Service 
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Her Excellency expressed appreciation 
of the excellent facilities provided by the 
Labour Ministry at the Training Centre. 


Requesting Lady Mountbatten to dis- 
tribute prizes to the winners, Dr. N. Das, 
Director-General, Resettlement and 
Employment, referred to Her Excellency’s 
abiding interest in the welfare of ex- 
Service women. 


The function was attended among 
others by Mrs. Matthai, Mr. V. K. R. 
Menon, Secretary, Labour Ministry, 
officials of the Resettlement and Employ- 
ment Organisation and the Principal and 
staff of the Truining Centre. 
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deliberations on Dec. 


Development of 
Tea Industry 


TT India should continue to be 


a member at the Interna- 
tional ‘Tea Committee and 
abide by the International ‘Tea 


Agreement, provided limitations on 
the exiension of cultivation ere main- 
tained in some form, was the reconu.- 
mendation of the Tea Conference which 
met in Calcutta on JYecember 10, under 
the Chairmanship of Mr. K. K. Chettur, 


Secretary, Ministry of Commerce. Re- 
presentatives of Tea Asscciaticns, 
Chambers of Cxummerce,  Previncial 


Governments and scme Statcs in the 
Indian Unicn attended. 


The confcrence was of the view that 
during the two years for which the 
International Tea Agreement (due to 
expire on March 3], 1948) was likely to 
be extended, there should be a limit of 
two per cent per annum on new cultiva- 
tion and five per cent per annum on 
replacement, provided the plants on old 
land are uprooted as soon as fresh planta- 
tion is undertaken. 


A number of other points connected 
with the International Tea Agrecment 
and their application to India were 
considered. 


Indian Tea Cess Act 


The resuming its 
ll, agreed on 
continuance of the Indian Tea Cess Act 
for a further period of five years beyond 


March 31, 1948. 


Conference, 


It discussed the enlargement of the 
scope of the Act so as to provide fcr Ccss 
funds, which, at prcsent, are earmarked 
for expenditure on propaganda purpcses, 
being utilised on research and other such 
projects as may help in the development 
of the tea industry. 


The importance of supplementing the 
international tea propaganda campaign 
by specific publicity on a national basis 
in foreign countries was recognised. The 
Conference felt that at exhibitions abrced, 
measures should be taken to popularise 
‘‘India Tea’’, in addition to general 
propaganda for tea as a beverage. 


The conference algo discussed the 
question of adjustment of the excise 
duty on the export of tea and the feasi- 
bility of evolving a simpler method of 
taxation, which would ensure full revenue 
to the Government and, at the same 
time, obviate difficulties now experi- 
enced by the industry arising out of the 
existing Cess refund portion of the export 
duty. 


Other items discussed included the 
development of Calcutta’s tea warehouses 
registration of new tea estates, composi- 
tion of the Indian Tea Market Expansion 
Board and transport problems. 
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BILL TO REGULATE PROFESSION Mr. Asaf Ali Entertained 
OF PHARMACY 


OvING that the Bill to regulate the 

M profession . of jharmacy be 

reférred to a Select Committee 

in the Dominion Parliament, on Dec. }2, 

the Hon’ble Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, 
Minister of Health, said: 


“In asking the louse to accept this 
motion, I would just like to say a few words 
about the very unsatisfactory position that 
exists today. There is no authority 
whatsoever to regulate the profession end 
the practice of pharmacy, The practice 
is largely in the hands of persons known 
as Compounders and they are both trained 
and untrained. The prof-s:on ts un- 
organised. Thero is no provision for 
registration. ‘there is no check to 
prevent untrained perrons from under. 
taking this very sasponsible work of 
compounding and dis.ensing medicines 
without ary restriction. 


“Compounders are trained today is 
provinces but the training is not of a high 
enough standard. A Drugs Act actually 
exists to control the quality of arungs 
that are imported and those thst aie 
manufactured at home but how can this 
Act be etfective if ve have not got an 
organised and tramned profession of 
phar a.ists for dispensing those very 
drugs. The position in advanced countries 


is that every pharmacist ic required by 
Jaw to be registered and ho vannot b, 
registered un'ess he bas gons thr-ugh » 
particwar course «f studies and pressed 
® paticuler examina.ion. 


‘i submit that it is only right that we 
also should have such rules in our country. 
This Bill that has been brought forward 
is intended to remedy these glaring 
defects. It is sought to provide for 
Centra! and Provincial Councila that 
will not. only prescribe minimum ::t..ndards 
of training and qualification but will 
alsu inspec: training instituticns anc 
will mainzain registers of qualified 
persons. It is absolutely necessary that 
dispenzing by unqualified persons should 
he stopped. 


“Tye Bill was actually zatroduced in 
January 1946. It was cnculated for 
opinion tu ail Provincial Governmen’s 
and later, viurcwated ugain. Replies 
rave boen received. The Bi!l was ara‘ted 
s.ter conacoratiun ot those seplies. 
The meesu «: re long overane. I, tiere- 
fore, hope that: the House will have no 
hesitatiun in accepting the motion to 
sofer ic fo o Sele t Vommittoe”’. 


MEDICAL COUNCIL OF INDIA 


has intiamted its decision not 

to continue turther negotiations 
fur reciprocity between the two Councils. 
We shall certainly reciprocate their 
decision”, said Lt..Col. Dr. A. 5. 
Krulkar in his presidential address to the 
27th session ot the Medical Council of 
Jndia beld in New Delhi on Nov. 28. 


66 T: South African Medical Council 


lteferring to the constitutional position 
of the Council after Aug. 15, Dr. truikar 
suid that the Government of India 
iutinated on July 24, 1947, that it might 
be ussumod that the Medical Council 
ot India would continue as a _ statutory 
corporation with jurisdiction limited to 
the new Vominion ot India. 


The Indian Medical Council Act, 1933, 
in ite application to the Indian Vominion 
will be modified by omitting the word 
* British’’ wherever it occurs. In ite 
application to the Dominion of Pakistan 
the Act will enable the Government of 
that Dominion, if it s0 wishes, to con- 
stitute a Medical Council for Pakistan. 


As regards the existing: members of 
the Councu, alter Aug. 165 those nominu- 
ted trom Bengal, the Punjab, Sind and 
N.-W. +. P. will cease to be members and 
the Central Government will have to 
nominate members trom West bengal and 
East Punjab; as also those elected trom 
Universities located in Pakistan territory. 
Members elected by Medica) Graduates 
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from Bengal, the Punjab, Sind or N-W. 
F. P. will also ceaso to be members. 


The Government of West Bengal have 
directed that the Provincial Medical 
Register of the former Province of 
Bengal shall be deemed to be the Register 
for tho present Province of West Bengal. 
In view of this fact the Government of 
India have decided that Dr. K. 8. Ray, 
the member from Bengal elected by 
Medical Graduates, will continue to be 
a member of the Council. 


TEA PARCELS TO U.K. 


Complaints have bcen received from 
the U. K. Postal administration that a 
large number of parcels from Jndia, 
mainly those containing tea packed 
in plywood boxes, arrive in damagec 
conditions and sometimes even empty, 
eays a Press Note, issued by the Director- 
ate-Geveral, Posts and Telegrapbs, on 
Dec. 11. 


The cause is attributed to the use of 
¢ inch and ? inch wire nails in fixing 
the lid of boxes. This results in cracks 
which widen during transit and allow the 
contents to escape. 


The public, particularly those who 
send the tea by post to the U. K., are 
requested in their own interest to see 
that parcels are properly packed. 
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PLEA for closer political and 

economic co-operation between 

India and the United States was 
emade by Mr. Asaf Ali at a recent luncheon 
reception at the City Club of Cleveland, 
where India’s Ambassador was the guest 
of honour. 


Over 300 members, including indus- 
trialists and professional men, were 
present. 


Mr. Asaf Ali, who was received by 
the City Mayor of Cleveland, said that 
India was financially solvent with 
vast potential resources and was prepared 
to pay for technical and industrial capital 
equipment which she needed in vast 
quantities and which the United States 
alone could cupply. 


Stressing the need for rehabilitation 
of Asia, he said that world peace would 
be in jeopardy unless the world economy 
become more integrated. 


Answering a question about India and 
Pakistan, Mr. Asaf Ali visualised cloce 
co-operation between the two Dominions 
at least in the economic sphere. 


The Indian Ambassador’ eulogized 
Mahatma Gandhi's contribution to the 
regeneration of India and peinted out 
that his was the most civilized way of 
dealing with the forces of evil and 
aggression. 


Replying toa question about untouch- 
ability, he reminded the group that 
Mahatma Gandhi had been the atest 
champion of the “Untouchables” and 
that untouchability had been banned in 
India. He mentioned the inclusion of 
two Ministers in the Cabinet, originally 
from the Untouchable class, as evidence 
of new life in India. 


The address was carried over a radio 
network. 


SIR AKBAR HYDARI'S 
BROADCAST 


(Continued from Page 74) 


‘‘A time may come when a great deal 
may depend on Assam’s prosperity and 
on her having a contented and happy 

ople. Should no crisis ccme, all the 

tter, in any case the province could 
become the home of many useful ind us- 
tries, powered by the electricity produced 
her water wealth. Her hills and 
valleys would be ideal recreation ground 
for the people of India or cven from 
abroad. Nature has endowed her with 
resources, Itis our task as well as our 
aim to utilise them. For all these 
purposes we must, in addition to un- 
remitted effort on our part, have the 
sympathy and assietance of our parent 
Government, the Government of India. 
During my recent visit to Delhi I wae 
happy to get heartening proofs that our 
difficulties are understood and that our 
needs in the matter of overcoming them 
are now to be given the assistance ro- 
quired. It is now up to the people of 
Assam to rise to the height of oppor- 
tunities offered. I have no doubt they 
will”. 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


COINAGE—RUPEE IN DOLLARS AND POUNDS 


Re. 1 is approximately Ish. 6d. or 30.05 cen 

Rs. 100 are approximately £7/9/6 or $30.05. 

Rs. 1,000 are approximately £74/14/10 or $300.58, 

Rs. 1,00,000 (a lakh) are approximately 2£7,473/19/2 or $30,053. 


Weights and measures in India vary not only from district to 
district but also for different commodities, 


The principal units in all the scales of weights are the maund, seer 
aid tola, and the standard weights for each of these are 82.28 Ibs., 
2.057 Ibs. and 180 grains troy respectively. 


Rs. 1,00,00,000 (a crore) are approximately £747,395/16/8 or $3,005,250. 
100,000 is one lakh (1,00,000) 
10,000,000 is one crore (1,00,00,000) 


COINAGE 


The Indian tola is the same weight as the rupee, viz., 180 grains 
troy ; the standard or railway seer is equal to 2.057 Ibs. while the standard 
or railway maund of 40 seers is equivalent to 82 Ibs. 4.0z.9 drams. There 
are numerous local variations. 


8 pies = 1 pice 
4 pice = 1 anns. 
16 anonas) = =_—SCsd.'srupee. 
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Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, India’s Ambassador to the Soviet Unian left Delki for Moscow recently. Amongst those who 
saw her off at the aerodrome were Pandit Nehru (centre) and a Soviet Embassy Official (left) 
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Dr. Mukerji, Minister for Industry and Supply, addressing the Industries Conference which opened in New Delhi on Dec. 15 


TRANSITION FROM COLONIAL TO NATIONAL ECONOMY 
Dr. S. P. Mukepji’s Address to 


Industries Conference 


the present industrial situation 

in the Indian Dominion was made 
by the Hon’ble Dr. Syama Prasad 
Mukerji, India’s Minister for Industry 
and Supply, in his opening speech at the 
Industries Conference in New Delhi on 
Dec. 15. He made certain concrete 
proposals for the immediate expansion 
and long-term planning of Jndian indus- 
tries and concluded with an appeal tu 
all the parties in the country to join 
together in a vigorous co-operative 
effort which would make possible a rapid 
transition ‘“‘from our _ preponderating 
colonial economy of raw materials pro- 
duced by exploited masses to a national 
economy of industrial goods produced 
in abundance by skilled workers fully 
enjoying the fruits of their labour’’. 


Industrial Development 


The Conference whose object, accord- 
ing to the Minister, was not merely to 
exchange views on the larger problems 
of industrial policy and planning, but to 
assist the Government of India in arriving 
at decisions for an immediate increase 
in production and industrial development 
on a short term, was attended by about 
190 delegates. Members of the Indian 
Cabinet, officers and experts of the Gov- 
ernment of India, Ministers and technical 
specialists representing Provincial and 
States Governments and _ representatives 
of commercial bodies, industrial organi- 
sations, individual industries, labour 
groups and the Central Legislature were 
present, prominent among whom were 
Sir M. Visvesvaraya, Mr. G. L. Mehta, 
Mr. J. R. D. Tata, Sir Homi Modi, Sir 
Shri Ram, Mr. G. D. Birla, Mr. Krishnaraj 


‘ COMPREHENSIVE - survey of 
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M. D. Thackersey, Mr. N. R. Sarker and 
Dr. B. C. Roy. 


After welcoming the delegates and 
referring to the unfortunate events’ in 
the country during the last four mouths, 
Dr. Mukerji said: 


It is just four months since our country 
regained political freedom. I ~do not 
forget that partition of India which 
none of us liked, has brought in its train 
enormous problems, communal, political 
and economic, which almost baffle peaceful 
solution. 


We cannot. however, minimise 
the fact that we have broken off the 
shackles of alien rule and are now ina 
position to dedicate ourselves to rebuild- 
ing the India of our dreams. It is not 
merely our self-respect which we _ re- 
gained on the 15th of August 1947, but 
also the freedom to secure whatever is 
our due in the community of nations on 
account of our initiative, our enterprise 
and our vast resources. 


This Government is pledged to the 
proposition that the freedom we have 
gained will be used for the benefit 


of all, and accordingly it has been em- 
bodied in our constitution that this 
nation shall live and prosper as a Socialist 
Republic. It will be in the ‘common 
interest of all to ensure that the transition 
from the present econamic freedom to 
that ideal should be as smooth and speedy 
as possible and at every stage of our 
progress we shall utilise all available 
capital resources, man-power and _ talent 
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in business, administration and_ techno- 
logy in the fullest extent possible for 
increasing the wealth and efficiency of 
our country. 


Events beyond our control, specially 
arising out of the tragedy of the Puniab, 
have prevented Government from for- 
mulating a comprehensive plan for the 
economic advance of India. A Sub- 
committee of the Canbinet has been 
formed to draw up definite plans in 
respect of our future planning and ex- 
pansion. The All India Congress Com- 
mittee has also appointed an Economic 
Sub-committee which is examining the 
problems in their various aspecte. 


No Solid Progress 


This conference, including as it does 
representatives of the Provinces and the 
States, of industry, commerce and of 
labour, will be in a St position to advise 
Government as to the steps that are 
to be taken for immediate improvement 
and for short-term and long-term ex- 
pansion. We have also before us valuable 
data and proposals collected by various 


committees and gropus, official and 
non-official. The- monumental work 
done by _ the National Planning 


Committee, which was sponsored and 
guided by two of the greatest sons and 
leaders of modern India, Netaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehra, ill serve as a valuable guide in 
the final shaping of our national policy. 


Useful materials and schemes, covering 
a large numb€r of industries, were also 
collected under the direction of the 
Government of India, according to a 
plan form:lated by Sir Ardeshir Dalal, as 
Member-in-charge of Planning and Deve- 
lopment. In October, 1946, the Interim 
Government appointed an Advisory Plann- 
ing Board under the chairmanship of 


Mr. K.C. Neogy to roview the work 
previously done by various bodies, and its 
report is now engaging the active 
attention of Government. 


It is now over two vears since hostili- 
ties, into which India was drawn without 
her expreased cousent came to a close. 
We cannot look back to any solid progress 
in the industrial field during these two 
years. On the other hand, by com- 
parison, the years of the -war were 
more active industrially and fuller of 
achievement, although they were more 
concerned with war production, not 
necessarily designed to advance the 
permanent peace-time well-being of the 
people of India. 


Let us not minimise the great danger 
of a feeling of frustration coming over 
the country. With your assistance, 
however, I am confident that we will 
emerge in the near future out of the 
stagnation of the last few mouths. The 
object of this Conference is not merely 
to exchange views on the larger problens 
of industrial policy and planning, but 
to aasist the Government of India in 
arriving at decisions for an immediate 
increase in industrial production, and the 
development of our industries on a short- 
term plan. We have collected plenty of 
material and reports. The time is now 
fully ripe for action on lines best suited 
to our national advancement. 


Almost sinco the ead of the war, but 
more noticcably from August, 1946, 
there has been a steady decline in our 
industrial production. The decline has 
been su serious that some have wondered 
whether we should not for a while forget 
further industrial development in this 
country’ and concentrate our  efforte 
in bringing installed capacity now lying 
idle up to ite fullest possible working. 


Iadustrial Crisis 


A review of the recent fall in industrial 
production is indeed most disturbing. In 
cotton textiles for example, our production 
has fallen from round about 4,800 million 
yards in 1945—the production during 
tho first two years of control—to 3,800 
million yards. The causes of this decline 
are well known. In steel, the fall has 
been from 1,180,000 tons per year to 
875,000 tons. It is the same with cemont, 
the monthly production of which has 
dropped from 160,000 tons to 112,000 
tons. 


These examples are typical of the 
gon2ral fall in production right through 
the whole field of industry. Indeed the 
economic situation now is graver than 
during the last year. In every sense of 
th> term we are now in an industrial 
crisis of a type we have never seen before. 


Side by side with this unfortunate 
state of affairs is a worsening of the 
inflationary situation in the country. 
The gap between spendable income, 
which is growing, and the volume of goods, 
which is dwindling, is ‘widening everyday. 
It is well known that our inflation is very 
largely due to the increase of currency 
in the country caused by the issue of 
rupee money by the Reserve Bank of 
India against sterling deposits in London. 
Although inflation due to this cause has 
ecded and, in fact, currency circulation 
bas been falling slightly, prices have 


é 


BE 


shown @ progressive increase bringing 
in its train an enhancement of wages 
and salaries. This vicious circle of fall in 
digestiges and rise in prices can only 
e broken by increasing our productive 
copay through a sustained and planned 
ort 


We have examined a number of our 
most important industries with this 


objective. Of the many causes respon- 
sible for a fall in production the most 
important have been’ unsatisfactory 


relations between labour and industry, a 
shortage of raw materials and detects 
in their distribution, inadequacy of 
transport to meet present needs, difficulty 
in obtaining capital goods and construc- 
tional materials to instal them and supply 
and exchange limitation on the import 
of full requirements of industry. 


The remedy for these defects will be 
the first major problems of Government. 
We depend on the collective wisdom and 
experience which this Conference repre- 
sents for evolving practical measures 
which will speedily eliminate these bottle- 
necks in the way of full production of our 
industries. 


Labour and Management 


1 should mention here that in view of 
its importance, the promotion of stable 
relations between labour and manage- 
ment, in particular by calling for a 
truce in lock-outs and strikes, until the 
present crisis is over, will be the subject 
of further discussions on Dec. 18. The 
Labour Minister is bestowing special 
attention on this matter. This is a vital 
part of the work of our Conference on 
which the ultimate success of our efforts 
depends. 


I spoke earlier of the plans for expan- 
sion of industry, which were drawn up 
during the concluding years of the war. 
Brief summaries of the recommendations 
of these plans will be found in the little 
booklet of agenda and notes which has 
been distributed to you. These data 
could be the basis of our short-term 
planning during the next few years. 


Government recognise that they have 
@ special responsibility to discharge if 
these schemes are to materialise. For 
example, the capacity of rail transport 
should be increased to meet prospective 
demands of movement of constructional 
materials, fuel, raw materials and 
finished products; hydro-electric projects 
and ancilliary thermal stations to supply 
power to industry, should be speedily 
executed; the rapid growth of the coal 
industry on rational lines, has to be 
ensured and for that purpose the recom- 
mendations of the Indian Coal Fields 
Committee have to be implemented soon. 
New steel plants have to be erected and 
brought into operation; and in the mean- 
time, every effort should be made to 
import the country’s essential require- 
ments in steel and iron and other raw 
materials. The administrative machinery 
ot Government at the Centre must also 
work in complete harmony with Pro- 
vincial Governments and the States with 
industry, labotr and other interests 80 48 
to minimise delay and deadlocks and 
maximise progress and efficiency. 


Government have not been altogether 


idle in the meantime. They have already 
decided that two steel plants, each of 
600,000 tons capacity with possibility 
of expansion to a milion tons, sbould be 
set up under the auspices of the State as 
early as possible. And this Conference 
will be followed immediately by the 
meeting of a Committee fully re- 
sentative of our great Steel Works which 
will advise us on the lines to follow. 


Government also intend to consider 
the possibility of utilising the spare 
capacity of our Ordnance Factories, which 
were remodelled and expanded beyond 
recognition in war time tor meeting the 
neeas of industry. It has been decided 
to utilise the Mathematical instruments 
Office in Calcutta for production of | 
scientific apparatus and a committee has 
been appointed to advise Government 
on the matter. Expansion of the re- 
sources of the Alipore Test House is 
under active consideration. Quality con- 
trol is considered essential for the stability 
of Indian Industry, and with this end 
in view, an Indian Standards Institute 
has y been. established. Dr. 
Shewhart of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, a world authority in quality 
control technique, is now in this country 
as our guest. We will be having the 
benefit ot an address by him on the morn- 
ing of Dec. 17. 


Government are also considering the 
manufacture by the State of penicillin, 
anti-malarial and sulpha drugs with the 
aim of achieving as soon as possible, 
sufficient production to meet India’s vast 
requirements at the lowest possible price. 
If we succeed in this direction, we will be 
able to eradicate more than 90 per cent. 
of the diseases from which India sufiers 
to-day. 


Value of Research 


Government ate conscious of the value 
of research for improving the efficiency 
of technological processes, quality of 
raw materials and finished products, 
and funds on a generous scale have been 
placed at the disposal of the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research for 
this purpose. I have every hope that 
industry will utilise fully the technical 
knowledge available in the Council. 


Government also intend to investigate 
the reasons why patents taken out by 
Indian nationals have not been exploited 
to anything like the same extent as in 
foreign countries and to consider a 
revision of the existing Patent Law, if 
necessary . 


We hope that we may publish in the 
near future an annual digest of industrial 
statistics containing iniulmaticn similar 
to that published in the Monthly Digest 
of Statistics published in the U. K. 
Planning for resource development is a 
dynamic process, and unless accurate 
and up-to-date information is available 
targets fixed for achievement are bound 
to be very much off the mark. It is 
unfortunate that the Indian Statistical 
Act of 1942 has not yet been put into 
active operation. There cannot be two 
opinions about setting up an organisation, 
both in the Centre and in the Province, 
which will enable progress to be reviewed 
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and watched by the yard-stick of precise 
statistica. 


To a limited extent we may be able 
to supply some machinery and raw 
materials from surplus goods held for 
disposal by the Government of India. 
There has been a feeling in recent months 
that surplus goods held for disposal 
have not been used as they might be. 
I have decided to set up a technical 
committee which will scrutinise the 
surplus plant and machinery held by 
us all over the country and _ investi- 
gate what can be made immediately 
available for industry. I invite your 
co-operation in this behalf. 


Most of our industrial equipment will 
for some years have to come from abroad. 
Some of this will no doubt help towards 
the progressive liquidation of India’s 
sterling resources built up at much human 
and material cost during the war. But 
plant has also to be imported from 
countries like the U. S. A. with whom 
our balance of trade is in consequence 
likely to be adverse for many years to 
come. Last May, the heavy liquidation 
of our foreigncurrency resources constrain- 
ed us to reimpose the control over imports 
which we had relaxed a few months earlier 
in pursuance of Government’s general 
policy of progressive decontrol of com- 
modities at the appropriate moment. 


Tndia is of course no exception in the 
matter of ourrency difficulties which 
affect most of the countries of the world. 
Like them, we also have to look either 
to the export trade or to foreign loans 
or to regulated investment of foreign 
oy haa in industrial enterprise to remedy 
difficulties regarding balance of payments. 
My colleague in charge of the Commerce 
Ministry, in opening the proceedings 
of the Export Advisory Council in New 
Delhi last month, emphasised that the 
export policy of Government would 
be conditioned by two main 
factors: The need for conserving and 
incraa3sing India’s resources of foreign 
exchange and the consolidation of her 
positionin the export markets of the 
world. The need for an export drive, 
therefore needs no emphasin. 


Technical Personnel 


One of the most important problems 
facing industry is the paucity of competent 
technical personnel. During the past three 

ears considerable sums of public money 
ve been nt in overseas training of 
Indian sch A committee, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. B. C. Roy. 
has examined this scheme and recommend- 
ed steps for making such training more 
effective. The wastage in this respect 
has been enormous. There is also a 
t demand for the services of competent 
foreign technical onnel to improvo 
the efficiency of Indian industries. 
The establishment of acientifie and 
technical liaison offices abroad for the 
recruitment of such technologists and 
for making better arrangements for 
training of Indian students in industry is 
under consideration. 


But these are mere palliatives. India 
should not hesitate to establish the most 
up-to-date technological institutions, and 
if necessary, invite experte of high stand- 
ing from every part of the world for 


affording equal opportunity to Indians of 
all classes to acquire the highest technical 
knowledge and skill in their own country. 
It pays better to engage a foreign expert 
on £2,000 a year to train a dozen talented 
young Indians in the country itself than 
to send the same dozen overseas for 
similar training at a cost of £8,000 a year. 
We are also taking steps for maintain- 
ing a register of technically qualified 
men whom industry may absorb. The 
success of this scheme will depend on the 
response we receive from industry. 


The increage of production of existing 
industrial plants and the execution of 
our short-term plans are 
matters of immediate urgency. Never- 
theless, I do not consider that we can 
evon for the moment neglect thinking 
of the future. The immediate and short- 
term programme will in the process 
of completion merge- smoothly into 
future long-term pene: Such plans 
are, however,, of a fundamentally 
different character and should be based on 
the needs of the country for the achieve- 
ment of maximum self-sufficiency, the 
maximum exploitation of indigenous 
resources, equitable distribution of goods 
and servicer and a higher standard of 
living of the people. The State should 
take’ a major share in such industrial 
planning which involves a wise and co- 
ordinated investment of saving from 
national income in industrial undertak- 
ings with a view to increasing the contri- 
bution of industry to the national wealth 
at a definite rate. 


Private enterprise in Europe and Amer- 
ica has taken between 50 to 100 years to 
develop their present economic system 
where the major part of the income of the 

eople comes from industrial pursuite. 
With National Government in Delhi, 
probably take as many years 
enterprise in India to 


it will 
for private 
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doubtless — 


arrive at asimilar state of developmont. 
The fact remains that the private capital 
invested in our organised~ industries 
did not exceed Rs. 250 crores in 1935. 
Even under the streas of the war the index 
of industrial activity in 1946 increased 
by not more than 15 per cent. over 
the base year 1935. Such slow 

will not do in the New India which we 
hope to build. 


It has often been argued that State 
Management is far less efficient than 
rivate management, and hence it should 
e avoided. This is rather an argument 
really in favour of the State adopting 
the methods of private management and 
not for giving up industrial undertakings 
altogether. In the advanced countries 
of the West, owner-managers are rapidly 
yielding place to salaned Managing 
Directors who are experts in business 
administration and industrial producticn. 
Management of State-owned industries 
by statutory corporations may cffer 
the correct solution. 


In the statement of Industrial Policy 
which was issued by Government in 
1945, a list was given of some industries 
of national importance which might 
be owned and operated by the State if 
adequate private capital were not forth- 
coming. The list included iron and steel, 
chemicals and dyes, automobiles and 
trectors, electro-chemical and non- 
ferrous metal industries. The Railways, 
the Ordnance Factories, the Hindustan 
Aircraft Ltd., and a number of public 
utilities are already State-owned and 
operated. The Fertilizer F 
in course of construction in Bihar and the 
large projects of power development are 
going to be executed as State enter- 
prises. TheNational Planning Committee 
whose reports are now being gradu 
publised, has recommended that 
defence and key industries should be 
owned and operated by the State. 


The Advisory Planning Board, which 
met at the end of last year, recommended 
that, apart from Defence Industries, 
and any industry or branch thereof 
which it might be found desirable to 
start as a State enterprise through the 
reluctance of private capital to undertake 
it, the nationalisation of the follcwing 
should be considered: Coal, Mineral . Oils 
Iron and Steel, Motor, Air and River 
transport. 


Central Planning 


Leaving aside any theoretical ditcus- 
sion on the issues of State-ou nership 
vereus private enterprise, Central Plann- 
ing for the basically important industrien 
is essential frrm the point of view of 
conservation of limited capital resources 
and foreign exchange, avoidirg waetesul , 
competition and secumng regional 
development which would advance the 
standard of living in the country as a 
whole and ensure 8 proper dispersal of 
industries throughout Iadia. 

Central planning necessarily involves 
certain controls, such as tion 
of prices and profits and the wages and 
conditions of Jabour. A tentative list 
of tho industries which appear suitable for 
Central planning will no doubt be con- 
sidered by you. Itiafer youto recommend 
to Government which of them should be 


Pandit Jawaharial Nehru, Prime Minister, addressing the Conference 


PANDIT NEHRU STRESSES NEED 
FOR INDUSTRIAL TRUCE 


DDRESSING. 
A ference in New Delhi on Dec. 18, 


State-owned, partially State-owned or 
owned entirely by private enterprise. 
We have also to consider the nature 
and extent of the participation of foreign 
capital and management which will 
be allowed in our country by _ the 
‘‘ontral Government on conditions to 
be determined by them in the interests of 
our economic advancement and safety. 


‘India is aland of villayes, and Govern- 
ment must attach the greatest import- 
ance to the development of cottage and 
small-scale industries in order to ensure 
a balanced economy. [rom their very 
nature, the development of these indust- 
ries must remain the responsibility of 
the Provincial and State Governments, 
but it should be the business of the 
Central Government to make continuous 
efforts to make them ancillary to large- 
scale industries. Their healthy  ex- 
pansion depends on the provision of 
cheap electrical power, provision of raw 
materials at economic prices, organised 
marketing of their produce and develop- 
ing the latest skill in arts and crafts for 
which this land was once so famous. 


Foreign Assistance 


I would welcome suggestions from the 
Conference regarding the machine it 
would expect Government to set uf for 
advising them on some of the vital 
matters I have discussed, dealing with 
our immediate, short-term and _long- 
term -programme. I am most anxious 
that our long-term plans for industrial 
development will be ready in a precise 
and concrete form by April, 1948, 
so that we may be in a_ position 
to send out a special mission to 
visit foreign countries with a view quickly 
to obtaining assistance im regard to 
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the Industries Con- 

the Ho:v’ble Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Prime Minister of India, stressed 
the need for stepping up production in the 
country and for an industrial truce to 
avoid strikes and lock-outs. 


Referring to the role of the State in 
the field of industries, Pandit Nehru 
expressed the view that, in many cases, 
existing basic industries mizht have 
to be nationalised. He added, however, 
that a far better apporach to the pro- 
blem would be for the State to concentrate 
more and more on new industries of the 
latest type and to control them in a 
large measure. 


Pandit Nehru also stressed the value 
of the river valley schemes to India. 
The Himalayas, he said, were the biggest 
source of power and, if properly utilised, 
would transform the whole of the 
country with exceeding rapidity. 


Here is the text ot the Prime Minister’s 
speech : 


Dr. Mukerji, friends and comrades; | 
venture to address you in this way, 
more specially on this occasion, because 
probably no other major subject that 
we have to tackle requires so much a 
spirit of friendly co-operation than this 
subject of industry, Jabour and _ the 
eneral economic set-up of the country. 
t is rather presumptuous for me_ to 
come here at this fairly last stage of this 
Conference and gatherings that you 


INDIAN 


have had during the last few days, 
having taken part in them, and 
presumably to offer you good advice. 


not 
now 


Many of you are more orless experts 
in your fields, where jit is Labour or 
Industry, and though I am very greatly 
interested in all these matters and perhaps 
sometimes have an advantuge over the 
experts in the sense that a layman can see 
the whole picture in proper perspective 
more than a specialist in his special 
fields of activity, nevertheless, I would 
have liked to have had the chance and 
opportunity to have taken part in your 
discussions during the last few days 
and known more as to how the mind of 
this gathering, of those who are participat- 
ing in these discussions, was working. 


Differences of Approach 


It is obvious that in these very vital 
matters there are differences of opinion— 
vital difference of opinion and approach. 
There are what are called ideologies, 
there is what is called the practical 
approach which, I have often found, is 
far removed from anything that might 
really be called practical or that 
can be __ practical. A practical 
approach need not necessarily be just 
looking one yard ahead of you, it re- 
quires looking further ahead also. 


Well, in a way, there are these differ- 
ences and it would be a little absurd to 
think that you can charm away those 
differences and find some complete un- 
animity by just pure goodwill and good 
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advice. Nevertheless, I think, without 
doing away with those differences of 
approach, if we do appreciate that in a 
sertain context of events it is necessary 
and highly desirable to function to- 
gether, well, we create an atmosphere 
which helps in coming to some 
(if you like, not permanent—at any 


rate, semi-permanent or temporary, 
conclusions. 
“Now, why are these approaches 


different? I suppose partly because of 
some difference in one’s outlook on life 
itself, on the objectives of life, etc. on the 
social set-up, and the rest; but to put 
it very crudely, leaving out these wider 
objectives, the (lifferences arise hecause 
various groups aim at getting some 
prize or uther, some benefit or other. 
Capital may want a_ certan prize, 
Labour may want a certain prize; the 
consumer, the protucer, evrrybody wants 
naturally to benefit himself or his group. 


But a time comes when it may well 
happen that while the conflicting groups 
are fighting against each other, the prize 
vanishes and there is no priz9 left for any- 
body to take hold of. So it becomes 
important at that time to moderate one’s 
own ardour or one’s own. particular 
desire to hold the prize, and save the 
prize itself. It is not necessary to give 
up the hope of getting the prize but 
rather to put first things first, that is, 
to preserve tho prize and then either 
in a friendly way come to future decisions 
or, if you even like that, have a conflict 
about that; but when the conflict 
endangers the prize itself, then obviously 
it is an exceedingly unfortunate and 
Foolish way of approaching anything. 


You all know that the India of today 
for the last few mouths has passed through 
all manner of tremendous crises and we 
have had to face colossal problems; we 
have survived all manner of surgical 
operations of a major kind and we still 
may not have an operation of that type, 
but the consequences of that operation 
have been so tremendous that few of us 
aise previously that they would be 
so bad. 


. We knew they would be bad; therefore 
we resisted the operation and _ resisted 
what might be called quack remedies. 
But, unfortunately, sometimes quacks 
succeed, even in the best regulated 
household. And the result is that we have 
had operations and you have seen what 
a tremendously upsetting consequence 
followed them. We have not got rid of 
that consequence and we have to face 
problems of colossal magnitude still. 


Economic Situation 


While we have had to du this, on the 
other hand, we see and we have seen a 
progressively deteriorating economic 
situation. We talk, aud rightly t0, of 
the problems of distribution. In fact 
most of our troubles and conflicts and 
vital ideologies are concerned with 
distribution. But important as that is, 
there must abyioualy be some thing 
substantial to distribute before you can 
étart that process of distribution. There- 
fore, we come to the problem of produc- 

On. 


Production beoomies the first easential, 


but with it is intimately aligned distrbu- 
tion. You cannot really separate the 
two. Production depends. on many 
factors and one of the most important 
of those factors is the psychology to 
produce, apart from the technical 
apparatus, etc., that we may have— and 
one should have the efficiency and there 
must be the capacity and the psycho- 
logy to produce. If that psychology is 
lacking, then inevitably = production 
goes down, as it has gone down. 


Psychological Background 


Now, you can analyse the past few 
months or few vears as youlike; there 
are so manv factors. There are the 
consequences of the war—a_ certain 
tired feeling after hard work. There are 
the consequences of political upsets, 
of this partition, of communal troubles 
and the like. But 1 should say perhaps 
one of the major things we have to face 
in industrial relations is this psychological 
background, which makes labour feel 
that it does not get a square deal, that 
somehow it is overreached all the time, 
which makes the employer class feel that 
they are threatened with all manner of 
dangers and that labour is not pulling the 
weight and is only threatening strikes and 
slowing up of work and so on and so 
forth. So they approsch each other 
not only with acomplete lack of confidence 
but a spirit of extreme hostility. 


How are we to get over this? On the. 


one hard, I think it‘is perfectly true to 
say that there has been a tendency on 
the part of labour or certain labour 
groups to tske advantage of certain 
ditficulties which the nation hes had 
to face, to have strikes and stoppages 
of work end slowing down of work at a 
time whon it meant hitting the nation. 
If that kind of thing continues with 
labour—which undoubtedly has and 
should have the sympathy of vast numbers 
of people in this country—a_ slight 
barrier begins to grow up between the 
large labour element and the rest of the 
country. And it is not good to have 
that kind of barrier yrow up. 


Behaviour of Employers 


That is sofar aslabour is concerne). So 
far as the employers’ side is concerned, 
I hope no one will challenge me when I 
say that during this last war a certain 
section of the employer class did not 
behave well; in fact, they behaved 
excessively badly. excessively egotistically 
and far from giving a square deal to 
anybody, they thought mostly of them. 
selves and of little else. I have yet to 
understand how, in spite of tremendous 
and heavy taxation in India, these vast 
fortunes by certain individuals or groups 
were made. T just cannot understand 
it; and we have to find out some means 
and machinery to prevent this kind of 
shameful traffic with human beings 
and profiting at the expense of the nation 
and others. 


80, it is easy to find fault with certain 
sections of labour or certain sections of 
the emploving class. But what we have 
to do is not merely to find fault but to 
seek some remedy. You cannot turn 
everybody into angels on either side; 
there would be no problem if people were 
advanced enough to think and act in 
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that way. One remedy is to create 
conditions when—if IT may say so— 
those who are not angelic do not find it 
easy to flourish and find difficulties in 
their way. That is, you have to create 
indycement to fair dealing and honesty 
and certain disadvantages attaching tu 
any other course of action. 


Leaving out the people who may be 
not up to the right standard in fair deal- 
ing and honesty, the real difficulty ccm es 
when honest people are in conflict. It 
they are completely honest, they hold 
different views and they come to conflict. 
Normally, people who are not honest 
sometimes make up their differences 
sooner because they have nothing strong 
to etick on to. They are not used to 
any anchorage but just float about, end 
80, under pressure of events, they come 
to terms. But honest people who hold 
opinions very stoutly do not come to 
terms because they think that any other 
way is the wrong way. Now I take it 
that most of us who are here are honest 
people and people who have’ thought 
about these matters and hold strong 
opinion about these matters and, there- 
fore, find it a little difficult to accept the 
other person’s view. 


Perils Facing India 


Nevertheless, the major fact confronts 
us; that all manner of perils face us in 
India today. And although other perils 
for the moment be at the forefront, 
the ultimate peril is the slow drying up 
of the capacity of the nation to pro- 
duce. That affects us politically, econo- 
mically and in every other way, and 
gradually our strength goes down to 
resist these very perils that face us. 
Therefore, you have to stop this drying 
up of our productive capacity. 


T believe you have been thinking ahout 
this and you have also passed a number 
of resolutions on the subject. We must 
increase our production; we must in- 
crease our national wealth' and the 
national dividend and only then can we 
really raise the standard of living of our 
people. 


We may here and there make some 
adjustment by a more equitable distri- 
bution of existing wealth. That must 
be done really not so much because it 
makes too much of a difference in raising 
the standard of life—it does, but not 
very much—but it must be done because 
it creates conditions for advance; be- 
cause, if that is not done, there ic con- 
tinually that feeling of not having a 
square deal and people do not put their 
heart and soul in the work they do, 
thinking that they are not being properly 
treated, and so on. Therefore. it be 
comes essential first of all to see that 
where there are gross inequalities at 
present we tend towards arapid reduction 
of those inequalities. But ultimately 
more wealth can only come trom more 
pfoduction of all types and kinds of 
gooda. 


Presumably, many of you here repre- 
sent big industries and the like, and I 
have no doubt that production thrcugh 
big industry is essential. But in the 

resent context of events today, I should 
ike to say that when a talk of increased 
production, whether of fdod or of any 
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other commodity, itis necessary for us to 
encourage sma!)-scale production in a 
large way also. 


This question is often considered as if 
there was an inherent conflict between 
large-scale production and  amall-scale 
production. Perhaps it might indicate 
a different approéch. But, leaving that 
idea of conflict aside it seems to me 
obvious that, at the present moment, 
more specially, and possibly later, the 
two have to go on together. And especi- 
ally as short-term planning, there 
must be large-scale small production 
today of all manner of things that can be 
produced in a small way, because all 
manner of commodities are lacking. But 
we are really concerned at the present 
moment with bringing about a psycholo- 
gical atmosphere and bringing about 
some kind of machinery. wherewith to 
tackle any conflict that may arise. 


World Conflict 


Now, if we are facing some perils along 
with the rest of the world, with some 
special troubles of our own, how are we 
to proceed ? The very first thought 
that comes to one’s mind is that in this 
rather dissolving world, which is heading 
again for a big-scale conflict, the sooner 
we put India on its feet in every possible 
way, the more chance there is of our 
pulling our weight and surviving and. 

aving some influence in the near future. 
None, not even the very biggest expert, 
can say how song this very precarious 
peace in the-world will last. We hope 
it will last many years, but it may break 
at any time. And if that happens, you 
will realise that all manner of unforeseen 
things will take place. It will shake 
up even more than anything har 
yet done. 


And how should we face that emer- 
gency? By building up, before that 
appen. @n economically strong and 
well--balanced India with a strong enough 
defence apparatus. And remember what 
defence apparatus means today. People 


es 


- obviously, defence 


point with Mr. J 


talk of the army and navy and air force, 
means these. But 
far more than the army and navy and 
air force, defence means industry and 
production. Not all the soldiers in the 
world will do any good toI ndia otherwise. 
People talk about compulsory military 
service. From one point of view I am 
not in favour, generally speaking, of 
compulsory military service. But I am 
in favour of it in this sense, that it will 
make our people a little more disciplincd, 
and also from the physical-culture point 
of view, and so on. 

But this business of ccmpuleciry 
military service means nothing 
important from the defence point 
of view, because the real problem 
is not to make people war-minded but 
to give them the means of fighting. If 
you hsve millions and millicns of men 
walking about with antique weapons and 
lathts, it is not much good. But you have 
to have production of all the essentials 
of warfare. In fact, in war, weapons 
and everything else and all manner of 
things are necessary. Tf you are indue- 
trially strong, you can build up your army 
and navy and air force at short notice. 
Tf you depend on buying your warships 
and everything else in a foreign country 
and that source dries up, it is all uselees 
to have only a few thousand men shouting 
about war. So that, 
analyris, even this war business brings 
you down to production and the growth 
nf industries, zmall and big. 


Many thingscontributed to the winning 
of the last war, but I think the final 
reasons were two, the amazing’ capacity 
of American industry and_ scientific re- 
search. It is these which won ° the 
war, not so much the soldiers and 
others. Therefore, we must, from every 
point of view—external and internal— 
stop this. slowing down of production and 
increase it rapidly by new industries; 
and also tackle problems of unemploy- 
ment and of raising the standard of 
living. These can only be done if there 
we peace jn industry; without peace 
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there, it simply cannot be done. And I 
take it that the object of this Conference 
is to have peace in industry for a certain 
period at least, which will give us some 
breathing time. 


In a draft resolution that I have been 
reading, a pericd of three years is men- 
tioned. I am not interested in any 
Particular period, and for scme_ time 
past my mind has hardly functioned in 
regard to long-distance cbjectives «xcept 
in an idealistic kind of way. I can 
make no plan for myself a few days or a 
weeks ahead, I do not know where I 
shall be. So Iam not very much inter- 
ested in whether it is two years or -three 
years. . 


Role of Government 


The point is that it would be a tre- 
mendous thing for India if all of ycu and 
all those whom you represent came to 
the conclusion that you should give a 
chance to this and’ have a_ period of 
truce when there will be no strikes and 
no lock-outs, And how can you’ do 
that? Of course, it is too much to 
expect this to be done unless there is 
some machinery and  apperatur- to 
settle disputes to the satistacticn cf the 
people concerned, or more or less to 
their satisfaction because there cannot 
obviously be hundred per cent satisfac- 
tion when two parties are in dispute. I 
suppose it is not beyond the wit of men or 
even beyond the wit of this Government 
to produce some such machinery or 
scheme. Whenever there are such 
schemes; it is curious that opposition 
is taRen to them on both sides. 


The other day I was in Calcutta and 
the President of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce there went on repeating 
and telling the audience that Gcverrmert 
should not interfere or intervenein any 
way. We thought that if Government 
atood aloof industry would flourish. It 
was very interesting for me to hear 
that, because I had thought that that 
particular viewpoint had almost vanish- 
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ed from the earth. But still it existed 
in Calcutta. At any rate, the labuur 
people on the other hand want Govern- 
ment interference quite enough. But 
when you talk of arbitration and 
adjudication their idea of arbitration 
and adjudication often is that the 
should go into them ; if they succeed w 
and good, otherwise they are free to do 
what they like. 


That I can understand peycholoeee 
It 1s a ralic of old times, but practically 


speaking it becomes impossible to have 
arbitratiun and adjudication if you 
approach it in that spirit. So, if we 


can, as I think we can, have a proper 
impartial machinery—which machinery 
in the modern world is bound to incline 
towards labour rather than towards 
others—we can resolve these difficulties 
or such difficulties as may arise from 
time to time. 


New Industries 


I am not for the moment talking 


about the final resolution, as to the 
future economic policy and the merits 
or otherwise of nationalisation, although 
inevitably they arise. Forthe present 


I think the first step should bea kind of 
adjustment of minor differencen while 
we are considering major objectives of 
policy. With regard to the major objectives 
of policy, I have just said something in 
Calcutta and elsewhere and I will not 
repeat at them here. 


Speaking asa person who is a believer 
in the socialisation of industry, I - should 
like to say this, that far too much atten- 
tion is often paid to acquiring existing 
industries than to'the building of new 
industries by the State or under State 
control. In many cases existing indus- 
tries of the basic type may have to be 
acquired by the State and run by the 
State. But it seems to mea far better 
approach to the problem for the State 
to concentrate more and more on new 
industries of the latest type and to control 
them in a large measure, because then the 
resources of the State go toward, furthcr 
progress and controlled progress insteed 
of merely trying to get hold ot something 
which exists. Of course one had scme- 
times got to do that. 


Age of Transition 


I say this because I am to some extent, 
if I may venture to say so, of a scientific 
bent ot mind and I try to think more 
in dynamic terms than in static terms. 
The existing industry today that most 
people think of-—capitalists, sociatists 
or communists—is scmething of which 
they think in static terms as if the thing 
is to go on and on, while asa matter of 
fact the thing is completely out of date 
and most of it should be scrapped. 


If you think in a somewhat dynamic 
way, you can see that we are at one of 
the major ages of transition when com- 
pletely new sources of power are being 
tapped, something of the nature of the 
industrial revolution or electrical revo- 
lution; but something even more far 
reaching than that. lf somebody at the 
time of the industrial revolution was 
thinking in terms of the pre-industrial 
ago and talking about acquiring this 
or that, he would be completely out of the 
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picture some time or later when a new 
age came and there were new resources 
of power. 


In the same way we are on the verge 
of that and whether it takes ten, fifteen 
or twenty years—I doubt if it will take 
more than that—many of our methods 
of production will become completely 
out of date, and what you are thinking 
of acquiring today may have no vuiue 
at all. That is a warning. I hope that 
does not frighten people and make them 
think that they should not invest money 
inany industry. But one has to be very 
wide awake today about these changes 
and one must think in terms of the future 
rather than the past, becuase the past 
is not only dead and gone, but we cannot 
go back to it, and even’ the present is 
rapidly changing present. If you 
approach it in terms of the future, then 
many of the present conflicts seem 
rather out of place or, at any rate they 
take on a new turn and you get out of 
the old ruts of your thoughts. 


River Valley Schemes 


These are some consideraticus for us 
to ponder over. But for the present I 
do hope that you, who represent great 
forces in the country industrial, labcur 
and govermental, will come to an agree- 
ment on this period of peace and recon- 
struction and building up, and meanwhile 
we shall think of the larger policies for 
industrial and economic development 
and give effect to them fairly rapidly. 
lor my part, I attach probably more 
importance to the development of our 
hig schemes—river valley schemes— 
than to anything else. I think it is 
out. of those that new wealth is going to 
flow into this country. 


When I see a map. of India and I look 
at the Himalayan range, I like the 
Himalayas myself; I like mountains and 
all that, what I think of mostly today 
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is the vast power concentrated there 
which is not being used, and which can 
be used, and which really can transform 
the whole of India with exceeding rapidity 
if it was properly utilised. It is an 
amazing source of power, probably the 
biggest source anywhere in the world— 
this Himalayan range, with its rivers, 
minerals and other things. Thercfore, 
I attach more importance to the develop- 
ment of these big river valley schemes, 
dams, reservoirs, hydro-electric and 
thermal power and so forth, which, once 
released, will simply drive you forward. 
But before we release power we have 
to know how to control it and use it in 
the proper way. 


Industrial Peace 


We have been in some shape or other 
connected with this Government for 
the last sixteen months or so. One of the 
first things that I did when we came to 
this Government was to think of these 
economic plans and these various 
schemes, and we appointed an Advisory 
Planning Board for a rapid survey—not 
a detailed survey—of these schemes, 
so that we may consider some basic 
policies. The Planning Board reported 
fairly soon. It worked necessarily with 
some superficiality, but nevertheless it 
did well, and then immediately we got 


caught up in this business of approachig 


partition. After partition we got 
caught up with the business of the after- 
effects of partition. So all these vital 
problems could not be solved. There 
they remained. 


But part of the difficulty has also been 
this wrong peychology in the’ industrial 
field. So if we start at this end, govern- 
mentally, I hope, we shall approach this 
problem fairly soon, and 4 hopa also. 
that this procedure which my colleague, 
Dr. Mukerji, has initiated—that is, to 
confer with representatives of all shades 


of opinion—will be adopted whenever 
necessary in the future policy. But in 
order to approach that properly, one 
has to have some breathing space. One 
cannot have it inthis world with trouble 
all over the place. But let us have it 
in industry. 


I do not ask you to give up any of your 
particular ideologies and beliefs. Stick 
to them. But just realise that even your 
particular ideology may have a greater 
chance of advancement if we have some 
peace and build up something now for 
the next year or two, and meanwhile we 
develop those other policies; and if you 
want a fight, let us have a fight after- 
wards, but at any rate let us have some- 
thing worth fighting for, otherwise the 
thing we fight for vanishes and that is 
not good enough or wise enough. 


Token Strikes 


I heard last evening— I have not 
myself seen it in a newspaper—that in 
Bombay an announcement has been 
made that there will be what is called 
a token one-day strike against adjudica- 
tion machinery and decontrol. I will 
not go into these two matters here. — But 
it seems to me quite astoundingly irres- 
ponsible for any organisation, whatever 
its views and ideologies, to indulge in 
strike at this moment and in this way, 
even though they may be token one-day 
strikes. It shows a complete lack of 
understanding of the political situation, 
or the international situation, of the 
national situation, of the economic 
situation, of the human situation, or for 
that matter of any situation. 


I should not like to criticise any people 
without discussing the matter with 
them, but I confess that it passes my 
understanding how any _ responsible 
person can indulge in this kind of token 
strike at a moment when there is always 
a possibility of something like that giving 


rise even to bigger problems and bigger | 


conflicts; when all of us here and all over 
the country are thinking in terms of 
finding some way out of this impasse, 
even though it may be a temporary way 
out. So just at this moment to indulge 
in this kind of token strikes seems to me 
to be very unfair and very unfortunate. 


Policy on Controls 


Now the strike, as I have just learnt, 
is against this compulsory adjudication 
and decontrol. Opinions may differ about 
either of these matters, but so far as 
decontrol is concerned, we have announc- 
ed a policy which is a very cautious 
policy. The subject of control is of 
exceeding complexity and difficulty and 
opinions differ. The decision that Gov- 
vromet has arrived at has been after the 
‘nost careful thought. And even so, we 
have guarded ourselves that if anything 
tends to go wrong, we go back, or we 
reconsider our position. The whole 
machinery of control is being kept even 
where control is being withdrawn. 


Now, whether we are right or wrong is 
another matter. We may be wrong, 
but the only way to proceed about such 
matters is to be always ready to correct 
an efror as soon as one is convinced 
that it is an error. We are ready for 
that, but the point I wish to put before 
you is this. This Government is 
supposed to be a popular Government 
and to represent the wishes of a large 
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majority of ,eople. If that is so and if 
that Government takes any measure 
like this, how do those who oppose that 
measure proceed? Either they are in 
@ majority orinaminority. If they are 
in @ majority it is very easy for them to 
put an end to that Government. If they 
are in a minority, any such action that 
they might want to take means that a 
minority is trying to coerce the majority 
and that inevitably leads—it may of 
course lead to a temporary succees for 
the minority—to the majority getting 
angry and setting on the minority. 


After all, if you start conflicts, two can 


play at that game of trying to coerce 
the other part of the community, or 
even from the narrowest point of view 
of a group, this business is unwise and 
does not pay; but it does a lot of harm 
to the community. I hope, therefore, 
that this type of token strikes, though 
they may be justified in expressing their 
wishes in any way they like, ¢.9., by 
mectings and peaceful demonstraticns, 
that they disapprove of decontrol and 
adjudication, is not followed because not 
only does it mean loss of production for 
that day, but it may mean petty con- 
flicts. If someone does not go on strike 
then you pull him out and then there is 
trouble. Then someone is arrested by 
the police and immediately a_ vicious 
circle starts. 


T would beg those who think in this 
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Way to reconsider their decisions and tty 
to think in a larger way or if I may say 
so, in @ more rational way and consider 
the consequences of these actions. It 
may be that many of these things that 
occur happen because of some _ cause 
which does not appear on the _ surfuce. 
For instance, some kind of elections may 
be pending and people think that if they 
behave in a particular way they may 
have a pull in the elections—municipal, 
corporation, provincial. It is quite 
possible. 


Ultimately, it becomes a question for 
all of us to consider whether we are 
to think in terms of some petty election 
or some permanent and larger interest. 
Of course if we are interested in the 
former, in the small things, then it is 
not much good talking about bigger 
things ; they will escape us. I am sure 
there is quite enough determination and 
sense in this country to get over these 
petty difficulties and to face the larger 
issues. 


Therefore, to come back, I hope that 
this conference will yield this very 
substantial result, namely, that we shall 
start in a friendly way, we shall decide 
on some kind of truce in industry for 
period and we shall devise means to see 
that every body gets a square deal as far 
as possible and, meanwhile, we shall sit 
down and think about our larger policies. 
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THREE-YEAR TRUCE BETWEEN CAPITAL 
AND LABOUR 


Industries Conference Resolutions 


RESOLUTION calling upon labour 
A and management to maintain 
industrial peace and avert 


strikes, lock-outs and slowing down of 
production for a period of three years 
was adopted unaninously at the Indus- 
tries Conference in New Delhi on 
Dec. 18. 


The Resolution says: This Conference 
considers that the increase in industrial 
production, which is so vital to the 
economy of the country, cannot be 
achieved without the fullest co-operation 
between labour and management and 
stable and friendly relations between 
them. The employer must recognise 
the proper role,of labour in industry and 
the need to secure for labour fair wages 
and working conditions. Labour, for 
ite part, must give equal recognition to 
ita duty in contributing to the increase 
of the national income without which a 
permanent rise in the general standard 
of living cannot be achieved. Mutual 
discussion of all problems common to 
both and a determination to settle all 
disputes without recourse to interrup- 
tion in or solwin:, down of production 
should be :=he common sim of employers 
and labour. 


‘** The system of remuneration to capita] 
as well as labour must beso devised that 
while, in the interests of the consumers, 
and the primary producers excessive pro- 
fita should be prevented by suitable mea- 
sures of taxation and otherwise, both will 
share the product of their common effort 
after making provision for payment of fair 
wages to labour a fair retufn on capital 
employed in the industry and reasonable 
reserves for the maintenance and ex- 
pansion of the undertaking. 


“For attaining these objectives, this 
Conference recommends: 


(a) ‘* That the fullest use should be 
made of statutory and other machinery 
for the resolution of industrial disputes 
in a just and peaceful manner; where 
it does not exist, it should be creafed 
without delay. Such machinery should, 
as far as possible, be uniform throughout 
India. 


(b) ** The establishment of machinery, 
Central, regional and functional, for the 
study and determination of fair waces 
and conditions of labour, and fair te- 
muneration for capital; and methods 
for the association of labour in all matters 
concerning industrial production, such 
as the formation o1: Central, Regional 
and Unit Production Committees. 


(o) ** The constitution in each industrial 
undertaking of Works Committee repre- 
senting management and duly elected 
representatives of labour for the settle- 
ment of any dispute which may arise 
from day to day. 


(d) ‘‘That, as a first 
(mproving the standard 


step towards 
of living of 


workers, immediate attention should be 
devoted to the prohlem of housing of 
industrial labour; the cost of such 
housing should be shared in suitable 
proportions hetween the Government, 
employers and labour, the share of labour 
being given in the shape of a reasonable 
rent. 


‘The principles enunciated above 
having been accepted, this Conference 
calls upon labour and management to 
agree to maintain industrial peace and 
to avert lock-cuts, strikes or slowing 
down of production during the next 
three years. 


““This Conference invites labour and 
management to assint Government to 
secure, promote and guarantee such 
agreement between the parties as will 
usher in a period of contented and 
orderly advancement towards a Cos 
operative Commonwealth ”’. 


Industrial Planning 


The following eight resolutions bearing 
on subjects relating to immediate ex- 
pansion of industry and _ industrial 
planning, both short-term and long-term, 
were adopted by the Conference on 
Dec. 17. 


RESOLUTION NO. 1 


IMMEDIATE, SHORT-TERM AND 
LONG-TERM OBJECTIVES. 


Moved by Mr. J. R. D. Tata and 
seconded by Mr. M. A.  Sriniwesan, 
Dewan of Gwalior. 


I. This Conference views with grave 
concern the continued decline in industrial 
producing which has occurred during 
the last two years. 


II. This Conference is of the’ view 


that the present inability of Industry — 


to produce to its installed capacity and 
to expand as planned is mainly dne_ to 


(a) inadeqately of transport to meet 
present needs, 


(b) unsatisfactory relations between 


management and labour, 


(c) shortage of raw materials and 
defects in their procurement and distri- 
bution, 


(d) difficulty in obtaining capital goods 
and constructional materials to instal 
them, 


(e) supply and exchange limitations 
on the import of the full requirements 
of industry, and 


(f) Paucity of technical personnel, 


This Conference recommends 
following immeiiate menzures :— 


the 
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(1) Transport : 


(a) The increase in the movement ef 
coal by four million tons per annum over 
the existing level of 25 to 26 million tons 
per annum to enable existing require- 
ments to be met. For this purpose, 
the fullest use should be made of present 
wagon availability, and every effort 
should be made to increase wagon avail- 
ability and other railway facilities. 


(b) The assessment of the transport 
required for the movement of finished 
goods and raw materials necessary for 
full production: and arrangements to 
secure such transport through a rediic- 
tion of less essential movements, whether 
of goods or passengers. 


(c) An examination of all possibilities 
of increasing total goods traffic such 
as’ rationalisation of line, power and 
wagon capacity, and fullest use of pre- 
sent resources. 


(d) The fullest utilisation of road 
river, sea and air transport. 


(2) Raw Materials : 


(a) Special assistance for increased 
production in India of industrial raw 
materials like steel, cement, caustic soda 
and other chemicals, metals etc. 


(b) The increase of imports of essential 
raw materials in short supply, like steel, 
non-ferrous metals, caustic soda and 
other chemicals etc. 


(c) Foreign exchange difficulties should 
be overcome to the extent possible hy 
limiting less essential imports, by increes- 
ing exports, including export for 
barter, and by arranging deferred pay- 
ments and loans in cash or commodities 
ou lines approved by Government. 


(d) The planned utilisation of industria) 
raw materials in critical short supply 
with aview to secure increased produc- 
tion. To the extent possible, such 
distribution of raw materials should he 
effected in consultation with  repre- 
sentative Associations of industry in 
the case of organised industries and with 
Provincie] and State Governments im 
other cases. 


Provinces and States should be invited 
to consider, in consultation with indus- 
tries in their areas, the possibilities of 
rationalising the use of raw materials in 
short supply so as to secure maximum 
production. For this purpose they should 
suggest standards of classification of 
units in an industry according to effici- 
ency in production, so that all-India 
standards may be laid down. 


(3) Technical Manpower: 


(a) The establishment of  acientific 
and technical liaison offices abroad for 
the recruitment of technical personnel 
and the placing of advanced Indian 
students and technicians in foreign 
universities, technical institutions, and the 
acquisition of technical information. 


(b) The increase of facilities in India 
for the training of scientific and techni- 
cal personnel, and the training of labour 
to increase its efficiency and skill. 
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(c) The maintenance ef a register of 
scientific and technical personnel. 


III. This Conference recommends that 
during the next three to five years the 
increase of capacity and production in 
certain industres for which plans have 
been approved and are under execution 
should be pressed forward with vigour. 
The essential pre-requisite for such 
expansion is the increase of production 
of commodities and provision of services 
which ore basic to industry and without 
which any expansion would be impossible 
The following measures are, therefore, 
recommended : 


(a) Railways: The capacity of rail 
transport should be increased to meet 
prospective demands of movement of 
constructional materials, fue!, raw 
materials and finished products. The 
import of locomotives and wagons should 
be given high priority and existing 
capacity for manufacture should be 
developed so as to secure self-sufticinecy 
at vhe end of this period. 


(b) Steels New steel plants should 
be erected and brought into production 
and in the meantime every effort should 
be made to import the country’s essential 
requirements in iton and sieel. 


(c) Cement: The approved plan for 


the on of cement production 
should as hastened to an early comple- 


- material becomes available 


tion so that this important censtructional 
for the 
installation of new industrial plante. 


(d) Electric Power: ey with 
the preparation and execution of Hydro- 
electric projecte like the Damodar Valley 
Scheme, which will take time, existing 

lans for the installation of ancillary 
hermal power stations should be speedi- 
ly imp!emented. 


(e) Coal: The recommendations of 
the Indian Coalfields Committee regard- 
ing the acquisition of mineral right, 
planned and co-ordinated development 
of production in new areas, regulation 
of use and distribution and creation 
of suitable executive, machinery amongst 
other things, must be implemented 
early, so that, the growth of the coal 
industry on rational lines can be facili- 
tated. 


(f) Oil: In order to reduce depen- 
dence on foreign sources, prospecting for 
oil should receive increased attention 
and the possibility of producing sub- 
stitutes from coal should be investi- 
gated. ; ; 


In addition, legislation to secure the 
fullest utilisation of power alcohol 


produced in the country should be 
enacted. 


(g) In the light of the devel ent 
anticipated under (a) to (f) above, targets 


for the next five years should be fixed 


' in a realistic manner for other important 


industries like cotton textiles, paper 
and newsprint, chemicals, nicillin, 
sulpha drugs and anti-malarial, heavy, 

light engineering, electric and other 
machinery should be established for 
watching and ensuring progress towards 
the targets. 


(h) Machinery for watching and ensuring 
the execution of immediate and short-term 
plans: The need for close consultation 
between the various Ministries concerned 
with industrial development needs no 
emphasis. 


It is aleo necessary to aseociate repre- 
sentatives of Provincial and States 
Governments, Industry and Labour in a 
Periodical review of progress and the 
mearures neceesary to stimulate it. A 
Central Industrial Advisory Council 
should be set up with appropriate Sub- 
Committees for important groupe of 
Industry and one Sub-Committee for 
reviewing and advising on problems of 
transport in relation to industry. Similar 
Industrial Advisory Committees should 
also be constituted in the Provinces. 


(j) To aseist Government on the 
proper utilisation of scarce raw materials, 
capital goods, foreign exchange and other 
resources, a Priorities Board should 
immediately be set up. 


IV. Current limitations of men and 


Parts for hurricane lanterns being manufactured in the Steel and Metal Factory, Ishapore, near Calcutta 
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materials necessitate concentration en 
immediate and short-term a fer 
increasing productive capacity. ong- 
term olan however, should be based 
on the needs of the country for the 
achievement of maximum self-sufficiency, 
a higher standard of living and maximum 
exploitation of indigenous resources. 
The long-term plan, therefore, must be 
of a fundamentally different character. 
The Conference, therefore, recommends 
that separate machinery for long-term 
planning must be established very early 
ao that completion of the immediate and 
short-term programme might merge 
smoothly into future plans for industrial 
development. A planning Commission 
or Development Board, free from the 
preoccupations of immediate problems 
of industrial development appears to be 
suitable. 


V. This Conference recommends the 
creation of permanent machinery, both 
in the Centre and in the Provinces and 
Statee, for the regular collection and main- 
tenance of accurate industrial statistics, 
as provided for in the Industrial Stati- 
stich Act of 1942. 


RESOLUTION NO. i 
NATIONAL POLICY 


Moved by Pandit K. D. Malaviya, 
Minister of Industry, U. P., and seconded 
by Prof. D. R. Gadgil. 


This Conference recommends to Gov- 
ernment that while enunciating their 
national policy of industrial development, 
the following aspects among others, 
ahould be kept in view :— 


(1) The need for an equitable distribu- 
tion of the country’s wealth and pro- 
duction leading to rapid improvement 
of the standard of living and comfort of 
the masses of the Indian people, based 
on social justice. - 


(2) The need for the fullest utilisation 
of the country’s reurcesos without allow- 
ing wealth to accumulate in the hands 
of a section of the people. 


(3) Tho need for central planning, co- 
ordination and direction soas_ to obtain 
maximum efficiency ahd output, a fair 
and reasonable distribution ot the indus- 
tries throughout the country in relation 
to the potentialities of each area, and also 
to determine a fair basis of wages and 
profit. 


(4) The division of industries into 
three broad catagories: 


(a) Industries which should be under 
State ownership and management. 


(b) Industzies which may be jointly 
ewned and managed by the State and 
privite enterprise. 


(oc) Industries owned and managed 
by private enterprice. 


In selecting the industries as aforesaid, 
which will be reviewed from time to time 
the parameunt considerations will be 
the country’s basic economic and defence 
requirements. on, fhe bne hand and the 
amped of quibk and efficient produc- 

ion on the other. 


RESOLUTION NO. Il 
FOREIGN CAPITAL 


Moved by Dr. Alagappe Chettier and 
seconded by Mr. * 
Ayy angar. 


This Conference, while recognising that 
participation of foreign capital and 
enterprise, particularly as regards in- 
dustrie! technique and knowledge, will 
be of value for the rapid industrialisation 
of the country, considers that the condi- 
tions under which they may participate 
in Indian Industry should be carefully 
regulated in the national interest, and 
that all arrangements between private 
industry :in India and abroad should have 
the prior approval of the Central Gov- 
ernment. 


RESOLUTION NO. IV 
COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 


Moved by Dr. Banerji, Minister, West 
Bengal, seconded by Mr. Ramalingam 
Chettier and supported by the Honble 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur. 


This Conference recognises the 
importance of cottage and small-scale 
industries to the economy of the country. 
It is of the view that while the size and 
nature of these industries make it un- 
avoidable that their proper development 
must remain the responsibility of Provin- 
cial and State Governments, the Central 
Government should investigate how far 
and in what manner these industries 
can be co-ordinated and integrated with 
large-scale industries. The healthy 
expansion of cottage industries depends 
on the provision of raw materials, techni- 
cal advice and organised marketing of 
their produce. For this purpose the 
Central Government should establish a 
Cottage Industries Board. 


RESOLUTION NO. V 
SALES TAX 


Moved by the Honble Mr. H. 
Sitarama Reddy, Minister, Madras and 
soconded .by Mr. K. D. Jalan. 


This Conference recommends that the 
following suggestions be conadered by 
the Centra] Government in consultation 
with the Provinces :— 


2 


(a) that raw materials of vital im- 
portance to industry like coal, steel, 
cement and cotton should be exempted 
from the Sales Tax ; 


(b) that the tax on other industrial 
raw materials should be low and at 
uniform rates; 


(c) that taxation of the same material 
more than once should be avoided ; and 


(d) that the policies of Provincial and 
States Governments regarding the levy 
of Sales Tax should be co-ordinated. 


Resolutione VI and VII were moved 
and seconded together). 
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Anantasayanam 


RESOLUTION NO. V1 
ALCOHOL PHARMACEUTICALS 


Moved by the Hon’ble Mr. D. K. Mehta, 
Minister, Bombay, and seconded by Mr. 
H. Rahman, Representative of Hyder- 
abad Government. : 


This Conference considers that the 
lack of a uniform policy in the matter 
of provincial excise has adversely affected 
indigenous manufacture of spirituous, 
medicinal and other preparations. 


The Conference recommends: 


(a) that a uniform rate of excise duty 
be fixed on spirituous, medicinal and other 
preparations in all Provinces and States, 
and be collected at the point of manu- 
facture for credit to the first importing 
Province or State; and 


(b) that all inter-provincial restrio- 
tions on the free movement ol spirituous, ° 
medicinal and otber preparations be 
abolished. 


RESOLUTION NO. Vil 


This Conference is of the view that 
the expansion of the alcohol industry 
whether for power or for other industrial 
purposes is of national importance. 


The Conference recommends ; 


(a) that Central legislation to enforce 
admixture of power alcuhul with petrol 
should be undertaken, 


(b) that the question of reducing the 
excise duty should be considered with 
@ view to making the mixture of power 
alcohol and petrol available tothe con- 
sumer at a reasonable price, and 


(c) restrictions on manufacture of 
by-products be removed. 


RESOLUTION NO. Vill 
STATISTICS 
Moved by Dr. Radha Kamal Mukerjee. 


This Conference notes with regret 
that the census of manufacturing indus- 
tries for the years 1944 to 19146 has 
failed. It is of the view that this failure 
is largely due to the inadequacy of staff 
and organisation in the Provinces and 
States. It recommends that adequate 
machinery is necessary both at the 
Centre and in the Provinces and States 
for the regular collection and maintenance 
of accurate industrial statistics as pro- 
vided for.in the Industrial Statistica 
Act of 1942. It is also of the view that 
the existing statistical forms should be 
re-eXamined with a view to simplifying 
them, if possible. 


There is a misapprehension in certain 
quarters that restrictions still exist on 
the exports of spices and condimente. 
All spices and condiments other thas 
chillies, are no longer controlled and 
export is freely allowed, says @ Press 
Note, issued by the Ministry ef Feod, 
en Deo. 23. : 


FULL PRODUCTION UPTO 


EXISTING 


CAPACITY 


Immediate Action Urged in Selected Industries 


grave, if not graver, as during 

the war and itis obvious that in- 
creased production can be achieved 
only through a sustained and planned 
effort as during the war. 


T’: economic situation now i8 a8 


This warning wassounded in a memo- 
randum prepared by the Ministry of 
Industry and Supply for consideration 


by the Industries Conference. The 
memorandum gives first priority to the 
problem of securing an immediate in- 
crease in industrial output up to full 
existing capacity. 

For, said the memorandum, almost 
since the end of the war, but more 


noticeably from August, 1946, there had 
been a steady decline in industrial pro- 
duction with the result that considerable 
installed capacity was now lying idle. 
For example, while the peak production of 
eotton textiles in the period before 1944 
was 4,826 million yards per year, the 
production estimated for 1947 was only 
3,800 million yards. Of steel, though 
there is aninstalled capacity of 1,264,000 
tons per year and as much as 1,160,000 
tons was actually produced in 1943, 
production had declined up to 875,000 
tons, as estimated for 1947. Similarly, 
the monthly capacity forcementin India 
was 173,000 tona, but the actual produc- 
tion estimated for the present yesr was 
112,000 tons per month and while the 
annual capacity for paper production 
was 110,000 tons, only 86,000 tons 
would be produced in 1947, according 
to estimates. 


Causes of Decline 


The list of industrics in which such a 
fall in production was so pronounced 
was a long one. But the Ministry had 
made a sclection of some 20 items, in 
which they believed the problem of 
under-production was capable of being 
tackled and overcome immediately if 
proper measures were taken forthwith. 


The following is the list of industries in 
which immediate action could be taken 
to step up production: Steel, cotton 
textiles, cement, drugs (tinctures and 
galenicals), sulphuric acid, superphos:- 
phates, caustic soda, alcohol, soap, glass, 


pottery, refractories, enamelware, 
abrasives, paper and boards, leather, 
iron castings, 


yy cod: diesel engines, 
icycles, machine tools, metals, electric 


lamps, dry cells, motor-car batteries, 
electric motors, transformers, electric 
fans, cables and wires, insulators, 


electrolyic black copper and belting. 


The fall in production below installed 
capacity in all these cases was broadly 
ascriteuble to three causes: Transport 
difficulties, shortege of raw materials, 
both indigenous and imported, and labour 
unrest. 


94 


‘co-operation of 


Though the railways in India were 
now moving more goods than _ before 
the last war, there was yet a considerable 
gap between demand and supply and 
pon level of movement was actually 
ess than that attained during the war. 
The short fal] in movement had reacted 
alike on the clearance of finished products 
and on the supply of raw materials to 
industry. Steel, coment and paper were 
three among the main industries suffer- 
ing from this lack of adequate transport 
facilities, while chief among the materials 
affected was coal. For, while the railways 
were themselves taking about 50 per 
cent of all the coal being moved, they 
were moving less coal now thanthey did 
in 1945 or early 1946, while the demand 
from industry had increased by four to 
five million tons per year. If the indus- 
tries selected for immediate plan should 
be enabled to work up to capacity, the 
supply of coal would have to be increased 
by about 150,000 tons per month over 
the level that had been prevailing 
recently. 


The problems of {transport difficulties 
needed mainly a long-term solution, 
but meanwhile, it was hoped, with the 
labour, 
of available favcilitics and diversion 
of traffic through road, river and sea, 
a considerable improvement was still 
possible. 


As for shortage of raw materials, thouph 
its incidence was very extensive, the 
main commodities in acute short supply 
impeding industrial examination in the 
country were besides coal, steel and 
cement. The demand for steel was well 
over two million tons per annum, but 
availability was less than one million 
tons and indigenous capacity only about 
1} million tons. Similarly, while the 
requirements of cement were between 
200,000 and 250,000 tons per month, 
installed capacity was only 173,000 tons. 
Shortages in these commodities would 
persist even after full production of 
existing capacity was reached. 


World Shortage ; 
In a different category were raw 
materials such as caustic soda, soda ash 


and non-ferrous metals, for whose supply 
Jndia was dependent mostly on imports 
but of which there was a world shortage. 
As measures to increase their imports 
could succeed only to a limitcd extent, 
there was a clear need for utilising their 
available supplies in a rational manner 
so as to yield maximum production. 


For example, in soap industry there 
were three classer of factories, the first 
having an amnual capacity of 64,000 
tons, the second 96,000 tons and tho 
third 90,000 tons. The main bottleneck 
in the industry was caustic soda, of which 
only 12,000 tons, could be spared for 


rationalisation - 


svap manufacturo against the total 
annual demand of 28,000 tons. The 
present allocation of caustic soda, 
which was made more or less on a pro rate 
basis, had resulted in the production 
of soap to an extent of 85,000 tons, which 
quantity could easily be increased if the 
factories of the higher classes received 
preference in allocation. 


Similar revision of allocation might 
step up gldss production, in which case 
the main shortage was jn soda ash, 22,500 
tons being available against a demand 
of 30,000 tonsa. 


Another category of shortages consisted 
of imported components, some of which 
were in world short supply. The main 
problem regarding the rest was however, 
that existing monetary ceilings and 
delays in licensing had created difficul- 
ties, which must be immediately rectified. 
It was, however, pointed out in this 
connection that certain machinery and 
raw materials might be immediately 
available in surplus stocks held by the 
Disposals Organisation. 


In some ways, labour unrest had been 
the biggest cause of the decline in pro- 
duction, said the memorandum, which 
deplored that, though a supreme indus- 
trial effort was made possible during the: 
war by the willing co-operation of labour, 
its post-war activities had had an adverse 
effect on industry. The effect had been 
most marked on the railways and on 
steel and textile production, to name 
the most important ; but practically no 
industry had escaped. 


“But surely”, the memorandum 
concluded, ‘‘ what labour gave to the war 
effort, it could and should give more 
freely now, when the crisis of the countrv’s 
economie effairs is as grave, if not wore, 
than tie war emergeucy”. 


TECHNICAL CONSULTANTS 
FOR STEEL UNITS 


The Hon'ble Dr. Svyama Prasad Mukerji, 
Minister for Industry anet Supply, held 
a meeting on Dec. 19 with the representa- 
tives of the main steel producers and 
other experts to discuss the steps to be — 
taken to implement the decision of 
Government that one or more steel plants 
capable of producing a million tons of 
steel per year should be set up in India 
at the earliest possible time. 


The meeting, it is learnt, was of the 
unanimous opinion that the first step 
should be to obtain the services either 
from the U. K. or the U. S. A. of expert 
technical consultants to make a rapid 
survey and to report to the Government 
of India on the location, design - and 
construction of the plant. 


A small committee, which will include 
representatives of the main steel produ- 
cera, will be appointed to draw up the 
terms of reference to the consultants. 


Telegrama are now accepted for 
Southern Korea at the same rate as to 
Japan and in plain English only. Trans- 
actional telegrams are subject to 
censorship. Senders of telegrams to 
Southern Korea desiring reply are 
advised to prepay, says a Press Note 
issued by the Directorate-Genera] Poste 
and Telegraphs, on Dec. 16. 
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COUNTRYWIDE 


DEVELOPMENT 


OF ELECTRICITY 
Provisions of Electricity Supply Bill 


66 VERY village in India is to‘have 
E electric light and every home 
a radio,” said the Hon'ble Mr. 
N. V. Gadgil, Minister of Works, Mines 
and Power, Government of India, while 
referring his Electricity -(Supply) Bill, 
1948, to a Select Committee ot the Domi- 
nion Legislature. This widexpread use 
of electricity is sought to be effected by 
the adoption of the “grid system”’ 
and the establishment of Provincial 
Electricity Bouards—-features which are 
perhajs novel in the history of electricity 
legislation in India. 


¢ 

The * grid system” is really the very 
antithesis of the state of affairs which 
exists today. A limited local area 
comprising one or more municipalities 
and, served as u rule, by one licensee, 
still represents by far the most dominant 
type of electric development in India, 
and it is to remedy the present defects— 
which consist of extreniely low production 
ef electricity, uneven distribution and, 
from the consumers’ point of view, 
uneconomic supply- that che “ grid 
systern’’’ is evoked in the Bill. 

The * grid system ’’ means, in effect, 
@ regionally 
electrical development which transcends 
the geographical limits of a municipality, 
a Canton:nent Board or a Notified 
Area Committee ; and in order that it 


The power house of the Pykara Hydro-electric scheme. 


co-ordinated scheme of 


may he put into effect, it envisages the 
erection of large-scale power stations 
located at suitable centns within a 
particular region and the construction of 
& main transmission system with smaller 
secondary lines attached tu it for tapping 
agricultural) and other outlying areas. 


The positive programme of electrical 
development which is implicit in the 
‘grid system ’’ necessarily calls for a 
body armed with the requisite authority 
and yossessing the necessary financial 
resources for the stimulation by techni- 
cal methods of electrical development 
in the country, and it is here that the 
Provincial Electricity Boards, which are 
to be set up under the Bill, will play 
their most important role. 


Provincial Electricity Boards 


As pointed out by Mr. Gadgil, the 
Provincia! Boards will perform a two- 
fuld function. In the first place, they 
will be charged with the duty of pro- 
moting the 
electricity within the limits of their 
jurisdiction and, in the second, to efiect 
the rationalisation of the supply of 
power. The Board may establish new 
generating stations or control existing 
ones for the purpose of generating 
electricity required by it, and = then 
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all-round development of 


proceed to interconnect the stations by 
ineans of main transmission lines. The 
Board may also buy electricity in bulk 
from the owners of ‘controlled ”’ 
stations or sell it to them and to other 
licensees. In short, by ensuring that 
the generation of electric power is con- 
centrated in tho most efficient units 
distmbuted over the entire region and 
that the bulk supply is centralised under 
its own direction, the Provincial Buards 
will have the power to develop ‘the 
‘grit system ’”’ not only in uew areas, 
but also in the areas of old licensees by 
controlling their operations. 


Mr. Gadgil gave some’ striking figures 
which show only too clearly the vast 
possibilities that lic before this country 
in the direction of electrical develop- 
ment. For, while the poss:bilaties rn 
India from bydro-electric suurces alone 
may exceed 35 wilhon Kw.; the totel 
installed capacity at present is beluw 
2 milition Aw. Again, the annual per 
capita consumption iu India is 9.2 hw. 
hours as against 966 in England; 1,470 
in the U.3s.A.; 3,090 in Norway and 
3,510 in Canada. Il urther, even out of 
this low output and consumption of 
electric power nearly 5U per cent is 
concentrated in the four cities of Bombay, 
Calcutta, Kanpur and Ahmedabad, 
which together conta: Icss than I$ 
per cent of the country’s population. 


It is intended that the Boards wil) 
exercise a form of financial control over 
commercially-owned undertakings with 


A view to ensuring the investor a reason- 
, able 
ysecuring to the cousumer as :nuch reduc- 
ption in the cost of electricity as possible. 


return und, at the same ‘ime, 


The turbine pipes, taking water down the incline, can al-o be seen in the picture 


A special Advisory Committee consti- 
tuted by the Government of India has 
recommended certain ‘‘ Principles” of. 
electricity supply finance, which define 
the form that this aspect of control 
must take. These ‘“‘ Principles ”’ or rules 
proposed for the calculation of the 
capital, the standard rates of profits, 
the rate of depreciation and the remune- 
ration of managing agents, are intended 
to serve the interests of the consumer 
and the invester alike. 


The consumer's interests are to be 
safeguarded by reducing the interest 
and the dividend payable by the under- 
takings to a level, below which they 
cannot be further forced except at the 
cost of diverting the flow of development 
capital from the industry. And the 
interests of the invester will be safe- 
guarded by insisting on a properly 
devised system of compulsory depre- 
ciation and regulating the commission 
and expenses of managing agents. 


Step towards Nationalisation 


The Bill does not set out to nationalise 
the industry but only to control it at 
this stage. It enables the Provincial 
Boards to introduce many of the bene- 
fite of nationalisation without it being 
necessary to make prodigal use of public 
borrowing power to acquire assets al- 
ready being efficiently operated by 
private enterprise. New undertakings 
will, however, be started mostly by the 
State and only when it is impossible for 
the State to come in, may private enter- 
prise be allowed. As far as present 
undertakings sre concerned, the measure 
of control on them contemplated by 
the Bill constitutes, according to the 
Hon’ble Minister, a reasonable com- 
promise between nationalisation and 
private enterprise. Out of the 412 
electricity undertakings in Inodia, 30°. 
belong to private companies, 249 of 
them in the Dominion &nd 51 in the 
States. Calculated in terms of installed 
cspacity, 73.19 per cent of it belongs to 
privately-owned companies and the 
rest to municipalities and Government. 


It has been estimated that if Govern- 
ment were to transfer all private under- 
takings in this country to public owner- 
ship, it will cost the national exchequer 
nearly Rs. 150 crores. Meanwhile there 
is a proposal to amend the Electricity 
Act of 1910 suitably with a view to 
basing the appraisal of electricity under- 
takings on their book or written down 
value instead of the market rate, which 
is often inflated. It is the contention 
of the Hon’ble Minister that this proposal 
and the comprehensive powers vested 
in the Provincial Boards over private 
undertakings constitute a step towards 
nationalisation rather chan an obstacle 
to it. 


The Government have decided to allow 
the export of 20 tons of chocolates of 
Indian manufacture. Applications for 
re licences should reach the Ministry 
of Food, New Delhi, by January 31, 19-8. 
The applications should be supported by 
firm orders from bona fide traders in the 
countries to which export isintended, says 
a Prees' Note, issued by the Ministry of 
Food, on Dec. 30. 


CAPITAL GOODS 


FROM AUSTRALIA 


Indian Government Trade Commissioner's Pamphlet 


- FEATURE of the industrial advance 
made by Australia during the 
war was tho comparatively high 

output of the engineering industry, the 
value rising from £ (Australian) 274-6 
million in 1938-89 to £ (A) 368.1 million 
in 1943-44. Substantial prozrees was 
also recorded in the textiles, food and 
chemical industries: 


“Capital Goods from Australia”, 
@ pamphlet prepared by the Indian 
Government Trade Commissioner in 
Sydney, states that although the 
domestic demand in civilian industries 
for machine tools (an important com- 
ponent of the engineering industries) is 
great, there are’ certain items which 
Australia may at this stage be in a 
position to export. 


The list, which may be of interest to 
Indian importers, includes grinding 
machines, surface grinders, radial drills, 
horizontal boring machines and lathes, 
turret lathes No.7 (Comb No. 9B), heavy 
duty lathes, heavy centre lathes, 8. 8. 
and 8. C. lathes, tool room lathes 2D 
(No. 4), shearing machines, boring and 
turning mill verticals, shaping machines, 
hacksaw machines, hydraulic presses, 
electric presses, hydraulic wheel presses, 
hydraulic pumpe,_ electric motors, 
standard box type accumulator screw 
presses, planning machines, slotting 
machines, bar turning and straightening 
machines. 

Prospective Exports 

From the long-term point of view 
Australia’s prospective exports 
machine tools range widely from precision 
watch makers’ lathes to e wheel and 
shaft lathes. They may also include 
capstan and wurret lathes, milling, drilling 
and gear generating machines, worm 
wheels of all sizes, boring mills and 
centreless grinding machines, mechanical 
and hydraulic presses, a full coverage 
of woodworking machines, box nailing, 
canister and canning, packing and pro 
cessing machines. 


Although Australia produces steel 
cheaper than any other country, observes 
the Trade Commissioner, comparative 
costa in the secondary fabrication tend 
to rise. Industrialists in Australia, 
however, believe that, with the applica- 
tion of modern production and quality 
control methods, there are many lines 
of specialised plant and equipment 
which Australia may bo able to produce 
for foreign markets. Some major items 
of export of the iron and steel industry 
are wire-drawing, butt welding machines 
and die-polishing machines, electric 
melting and refining furnaces. 


As regards non-ferrous metals, 
Australia can fabricate complete sheet 
rolling end cold rolling mills. In the 
matter of power machines, the present 
export capacity is limited to various 
types of internal cumbustion engines, 


diesel generating svis and diese} 


engines for power houses. 


In the field of electric manufactures, 
Australian firms are interested in the 
export of alternators, transformers, 
four-engine D. C. generators, horizontal 
heavy face grinding machines, rotary 
traversing grinders, vertical grinders, 
universal milling a as exten- 
sion presses an y ic pum 
electric annealing equipment, electric 
furnaces and electric cranes. A list of 
smaller electrical goods includes house- 
hold fittings, switches. plugs, electric. 
mechanical appliances and equipment for 
motor vehicles, cycles and stationary 
motors, electric stoves, ranges and 
cookers, refrigerators and heating ap- 
paratus and domestic cooking appliances. 


Enquiries from ‘India regarding agri- 
cultura] machinery are limited to light 
types. Australia 1s capable of supplying 
such machinery and implements. 


Jute, cotton, and other textile 
machinery, except some light wool 
machinery, is not made ccmmercially 
in Australia. However, certain appli- 
ances used in the cotton textile industry 
are available for export, including 
hydraulic baling presses, grinding 
rollers, complete moercerising ranges, 
water tube boilers, drop valve steam 
engines (condensing type}, hydraulic 
cotton presses and Lancashire boilers 
with economisers. 


Woollen Industry 


Regarding the woollen indu 
Australia may be able to supply mee 
ately dyeing and scouring appliances, 
hydro-extractors and reduction gears. 


For the hosiery industry, prospec- 
tive items of export include knitting and 
pull-over machines, dyeing and _ bleach- 
ing machines, rib machines, linking 
machines, gauges, electrical dryers. 


Chemical industry machinery avail- 
able for export includes complete 
carburetted water gas plants, power 
plants, refrigeration equpment and 
machine tools for factory maintenance. 


Machinery for the manufacture of 
processed food is generally imported, 
and only certain items of locally manu- 
factured machinery are available for 
outside markets. 


The designation of the Monitoring 
Office, All India Radio, has been changed 
to ‘the Monitoring Service, All India 
Radio’, says a Press Note, issued by 
the Ministry of Information and Broad- 
casting, on Dec. 23. 
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Chhattisgarh Rulers Sign Merger Agreement : A conference of Rulers ot *A’’ class States met in Nagpur on December 16 
with Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel in the chair. Picture shows (R.toL.) Mr. K. V.K. Sundaram, of the Ministry of Law, 


Mr. V. P. Menon, Secretary, Ministry of States, 
and Pandit Ravi Shanker Shukla Premier of C. P. 


SETTLEMENT WITH RULERS OF 
ORISSA AND GHHATTISGARH STATES 


Sardar Patel, Mr. 


Sardar Patel’s Statement 


people in these territories to modern 

amenities of Government which 
should be the governing consideration in 
everything that we do forthem. It will 
also be the duty of the people concerned to 
help and co-operate wholeheartedly with 
the respective Provincial administrations 
in this process of unification and ameliora- 
tion, so that they may derive the full 
benefit of this great achievement,” said 
the Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
Deputy Prime Minister, in a etatement 
on his settlement with the Rulers of 
Orissa and Chhattisgarh Statee on 
tae problems of integration of those 
Stetes with the neighbouring Provinces. 


Here is the full text of Sar-iar Patel’s 
atatement : 


The public has already received through 
the Press and over the radio a fairly 
clear and detailed picture of the settle- 
ment which I have reachc d, during the 
course of my visit to Orissa, and C. P. 
and Berer, with the Rulers of Orissa 
and Chhattisgarh States on the problem 
of integration of those States with their 
neighbouring Provinces. 1 feel, however, 
that for a correct appreciation of this 
important event, it is necessary for mo 
to explain the background and the policy 


66 [ is the indisputable right of the 


underlying that settlement. Democra- 
tisation of the administration which 
has long been the keynote of Congress 
policy towards the States, has become 
a pressing problem since August 15. 
The. Princes themselves have in many 
cases begun to realisc the spirit of the 
times and have been gradually intro- 
ducing measures in accord with that 
spirit. The progress has been in some 
States slow, in others it has been swift, 
Lut everywhere it has been sure. 


It should be obvious to everyone, how- 
ever, that even democracy and demo- 
cratic institutions can function efficiently 
only where the unit to which these are 
applied can subsist in a fairly antono- 
mous existence, where, on account of small- 
ness of its size, isolation of its situation, 
the inseparable link with a neighbouring 
autonomous territory, be it a Province 
or a bigger State, in practically all 
economic matters of every-day life, the 
inadequacy of resources to open up 
its economic potentialities, the 
backwardness of its people and the 
sheer incapocity to shoulder a_ self- 
contained administration, a State is 
unable to afford a modern system of 
government, both democratisation and 
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Mangaldas 


Pakwasa (Governor of C. P.) 


integration are clearly and unmistak- 


ably indicated. 


Tn the world of today where distances 
aro fast shrinking and masses are being 
gradually brought into touch with latest 
administrative amenities, it is impossible 
to pustpone for a day longer than neces- 
sary the introduction of measures which 
would make the people realise that their 
progress is also proceeding at least on 
the lines of their neighbouring areas. 
Delays inevitably lead to discontent, 
which in its turn results in lawlessnees ; 
the use of force may for a time check the 
popular urge for reform, but it can- 
never succeed in eradicating it altogether. 
Indeed, in many of the States with which I 
had to hold discussions during the last 
two days large-seele unrest had already 
gripped the people; in others the 
numblings of the storm were being heard. 
In such circumstances, after careful 
and anxious thought, I came to the con- 
clusion that for smaller States of this 
type, placed in circumstances which I 
have described above, there was no 
alternative to integration and democra- 
tisation: 


At the same time I felt that their 
rulers had acquired by heredity and 
history certain claime on the people 
which the latter must honour. Their 
dignities and privileges and their means 
of subsistance on a reasonable standard 
must be assured. I have always held 
to the belief that the future of the Prnces 
lies in the service of their people and their 
country and not in the continued asser- 
tion of their autocracy. In conformity 
with theee ideag, I felt that on release from 
an increasingly onerous ard awkward 
responsibility, but at the same time with 
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Sarday Patel photographed with the Rulers of “‘B” and ‘‘C’’ class States of Orissa after they had signed the Merger Agreement 
with the Indian Union st the Cuttack Government House. Picture shows (I. to R.) the Raja of Athgarh. Miss Maniben Patel, 
Sardar Patel, the Rani of Ranpura and Mr. Hare Krishna Mehtab, Premier of Orissa 


their personal position and that of the which have hitherto heen denicd to them secure, and they would cease to he the 
ruling family fully safeguarded, they anJj waoich many of them are genuinely targets of continuous bitter attacks aid 
would have opportunities of service longing for and gemunely anxious to illwill. 
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Sardar Patel inspects C.P. Heme Guards at Nagpur on December 16, during his visit there in connection with the 
Conference with Chhattisgarh Rulers 
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The settlement which we have reached 
at Cuttack and Nagpur is actuated by 
these motives, prompted by  theve 
considerations and governed by these 
principles. I have no doubt that it is 
in the best intereste of the Rulers, the 
people and the country at large. I am 

articularly grateful to the Rulers of the 

tates who showed a commendable 
appreciation of the realities of the situa- 
tion and a benevolent regard for public 
good. To all of thea, undovbtedly the 
decisions they have taken have involved 
considerable sacrifice of puwers and 
fortune. They have accepted — tls 
sacrifice cheerfully and voluntarily in the 
interests of their people and the country 
at large. I am sure their people will 
react favourably to this gencrous res- 
ponse to pubhe interests. 


Throughout my discussions with the 
Rylers I was careful to emphasise that 
the solution which we suggested for the 
difficult prublems with whic!..we and they 
were equally faced was for them to 
accept or reject of their own free will. 
There was no compulsion save that of 
events and of the circumstances and 
peculiar problems of their States. I 
ulgo tol? them that in offering this 
solution we were actuated bv nothing 
but the friendliest disposition towards 
them and had nothing but the ultimate 
good of the Princes and their people at 
heart. I alzo maintained thet their 
voluntary surrender of most of the powers 
that they wielded so far would increase 
ani not reduce the prestige that they 
have enjoyed and would create in the 
hearta of their people a place of lasting 
affection and enerd which would re- 
dound to their glory. I am very gl 
that they all responded to these senti- 
ments and would ask the people of these 
States to play their own part and to 
extond to each one of them unfailing 
cordiality and unstinted gocdwill. 


Tribute to Rulers 


{n future, if the people of these States 
have any grievances, they can only be 
against the popular representatives and 
leaders who would be charged with 
their interests and welfare, and not 
against the Princes. These Princes have 
- by their act of abnegation purchased in 
perpetuity their right to claim the devo- 
‘tion of their people. I am sure that 
very soon the Provincial Governments 
who would be acting for the Dominion 
Government in discharging adminis- 
trative functions in these States will 
turn their thoughts and energies to 
amoliorating the conditions of the 
people and to devising ways and Ineans 
of associating representatives of Etates 
with the fashioning of administrative 
measures. Let them all realise the 
stakes involved—some 66,000 sy. miles 
of territory with a population of about 
eight millon, o gross revenue of about 
Rs. 2 crores and immense potentialitics 
for the future. 


It is the indisputable right of the 
people in these territories to modern 
amenities of Government which should 
be the governing consideration 1n every- 
thing that wo do for them. It will also be 
the duty of the people concerned to help 
and co-operate wholeheartedly with the 
respective Provincial administrations in 
this process of unification and ameliora- 
tion, so that they may derive the full 
benefit of this great achievement. 


ACCESSION OF STATES TO INDIA “A 
SOURCE OF STRENGTH TO BOTH" 


Lord Mountbatten’s Speech at Gwalior 


GEYT is with  jyreat pleasure that I 
[ recall that Gwalior State took a 
leading part in the negotiations 
which so happily resulted in the accession 
of the Indian States. I have always 
been a believer in the unity of India. 
In all aspects of the national life, whether 
we take defence, agriculture, industry or 
the supe re economy, ay is the most 
essential prerequisite of progress’’, said 
H. E. Ford Mountbatten, Governor- 
General of India, in his speech at the 
Gwalior State dinner on Dec. 28. 


Lord Mountbatten said: I thank 
Your Highness most warmly for 
the very cordial welcome accorded to 
us by Your Highness. It was indeed with 
great pleasure that we had looked forward 
to our visit to Gwalior. 


I have tho happiest memories of my 
first visit to Gwahor 26 years ago when 
I had the privilege of staying with His 
late Highness and of meeting Ycur 
Highness and your sister. I have never 
forgotten how smart you both were in 
portent miniature uniform of t}.¢ Gwalicr 

tate Forces. 


Gwalior is fortunate in having in Your 
Highness a Ruler who has _ devoted 
himself to the task of efficient enlightened 
and progressive adminisitret.cr. ‘Le 
State has been blessed by nature with a 
large and fertile area; and Your 
Highress’s Government has I know 
endeavoured ceaselessly to get the best 
out of the land by building new irrigaticn 
schemes, introducing improved methods 
of agriculture and better organisation. 
Nor does the State lag behind in indust- 
rial development. 


The impressive list of industries estab- 
lished in the State, mentioned by Your 
Highness, is an indication of the success 
of the efforts made by you and your 
Government to ensure that Gwalior 
keeps pace with the rest of the country 
in this ‘direction. In other fields of 
administration, too, the State has been 
making rapid progress, side by side with 
administrative efficiency, Your Highness 
has also initiated measures of constitu- 
tional reform and has already announced 
your intention of establishing responsible 
Government: 


I am grateful to Your Highness for 
referring in such generous terms to what 
I have been able to do in the cauee of the 
freedom of the country. I kncw that the 
steps which led up to the freedon of the 
country were put through with great 
speed and efficiency, but all this was 
possible because of the unstinted cc- 
operation which I received frcm all ahke. 


I have particular personal reasons 
to be grateful to Your Highness and 
your Government, for when I was 
appointed Supreme Allied Commander, 
South-East Asia, in August 1942, the 
first thing I did was to arrange with 
the late Major-General Wingate, at_ the 
Qubec Conference for a special Long 
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Range Penetration Force to be set up, 
to operate behind the Japanese lines. 


The Hotel de Gwalior, and tho State 
Fair -Grounds were generously at 
General Winyate’s disposa) for the 
Headquarters of this gallant force. The 
Commander-in-Chief of Your Higkncsee’s 
State Forces loaned transport and made 
ranges, etc., available for training. ‘The 
old polo ground was lent as a Light 
Plane strip and I visited the airfield at 
Maharajpore where the Vengeance Squa- 
dron was being trainedin co-operaticn 
duties with the force. The great success 
they achieved was in no small part due 
to the help we received from Your 
Highness. 


Independence has brought with it 
new tasks, new problems of great magni- 
tude, but we have proved ourselves 
equal to them. The States as well as 
the rest of India have preeented a united 
front in facing these new difficulties and 
the result has been that we have been 
able to do a great deal and in a shorter 
time than at one time would have 
seemed possible. 


I have always considered that the 
accession of the States to the Dominicn 
of India would prove a great source of 
strength to both; and these months 
of trial and difficulty have fully justificd 
my belief. It is with great pleasure that 
I recall that Gwalicr State took a leading 
part in the negotiations which so happily 
resulted in the accession of the Indian 
States. I have always been a believer 
in the unity of India. In all aspects of 
the national life whether we take defence, 
agriculture, industry or the national 
economy, unity is the most essential 
prerequisite of progress. 


I think, if I may say so, that the 
Rulers of India took a most wise and 
statesmanlike decision when they made 
up theirmind to accede tothe Dominion; 
and I am sure that its beneficial conse- 
quences will soon begin to show them: 
selves when India devotes her energies— 
as she will soon have to—to her urgent 
problems of economic and _ industrial 
reconstruction. 

® 

I thank Your Highness for the warm 
tribute which you have paid to the 
services which my wife ha’ been able to 
render in this country. 


Her Highness’s personal interest in the 
education, health, and general welfare 
activities in the State are well known 
and have greatly contributed to progress 
in these directions. 


And now, ladies and gentlemen, I ask 
you to join with me in drinking to the 
health of His Highness the Maharaja 
George Jivaji Rao Scindia and in wishing 
all prosperity to him and the State. 
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SCIENCE CAN BE A BLESSING TO HUMANITY 
Lord Mountbatten Opens Research 


Laboratory at Gwalior 


66 S Your Highness has so fittingly 
said science can be a blessing 
~ to humanity by bringing peace 
and prosperity and raising the standard 
of life of the nation. This is the future 
to which Wwe should look forward in 
India; this is the future to which this 
laboratory can, ‘and I am sure, will make 
&- great cuntribution; and I wish it 
every success in the vears ahead”, said 
H.E.§Lord Mountbatten; Governor-General 
of India, while opening the Jivaji 
Industrial. Research and Development 
Laboratory at Gwalior, on Dec. 28. 


Lord Mountbatten said :— 


Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen— 


Itisa t pleasure to me to be asked 
by Your’Highness to perform the opening 
ceremony of the Jivaji Industrial Re- 
search and Development Laboratory. 


I do not suppose in this modern world 
that there are many these days who 
‘query the netessity for, and the value of 
research and development. I personally 
am fully convinced of the need for 
research and experiment in all directions. 
In my own small way I have had some 
experience of this, because during my 
naval career I was a technice! Specialist 
in wireless communication. For a 
certain part of my. time I was in the 
Experimenta] Establishments on shore 
and although I cannot pretend to have 
been concerned in all the later wireless 
developments such as radar, I saw 
enough torealise the necessity apd value 
of our naval research and development 
work. 


Industrial Development 

Here in Tndia the Government, as you 
know, are planning large-scale industrial 
development and there should be a_rapid 
changeinthe economy of tho country 
when in particular the planned hydro-elec- 
tric works are completed. It is the policy 
of the Government not only to promote 
rapid industrial development but to 
ensure that it is spread over the country 
as widely as .is economically feasible. 
It is, therefore very important that 
industrial development in States should 
be planned in such a way as to dovetail 
into the larger national plan, and my 
Government offer and invite in return 
co-operation to this end. 


What applies to industrial develop- 
ment in general holds good, of course, 
with greater force regarding research, 
and here the pooling of knowledge and 
experience is even more important. It 
is, however, essential to ensure that 
there is economy in effort. For this 
urpose the Council of Scientific and 
Fadustrial Research has been formed, 
to ensure that individual schemes of 
research are drawn up in close _ collabora- 
tion with other organisations. I hope 
therefore, that this Laboratory will remain 
in close touch with this Céuncil. It is also 
very desirable that there should be a 
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close lifison between research and 
industry to: ensure that the value of 
research is applied as speedily as possible 
to industrial -problems. 


When I first visited Gwalior 26 years 
ago Your Highnesa’s distinguished tather 
was, as you. have said, initiating progress 
in the Stato in the industrial field. I 
Know he would have been proud to have 
seen the development. of his ideas and 
the roca 3 of this Laboratory. I con- 
gratulate Your Highness and_ your 
Government on the continued progress 
and foresight which are being shown 
in Gwalior and which are exemplified 
by thig fine building. ' 


Mineral Resources 


T am also pleased to hear that Your 
Alighness’s Government is making a 
fresh survey of the mineral resources of 
the State. As is well known, India’s 
mineral resources in power, are limited. 
There is also an urgent need for gypsum 
for use in fertiliser and cement industries. 
The present survey, therefore, ccmes 
at a most appropriate time and will, I 
hope, have even more valuable results 
than the one> carried out under the 
auspices of His Jate Highness. 


As Your Highness has so fittingly said 
acience can be a bleasing to humanity 
by bringing peace and prosperity and 
raising the standard of life of the naticn. 
This is the future to which we should look 
forward in India; this is the future 
to which this Laboratory can, and I am 
sure will make a great contribution and 
I wish it every success in the years 
ahead. 


RAW SILK FROM JAPAN 


The Government of India have de- 
cided to purchase in Japan and import on 
Government account 3,000 bales of raw 
filature silk 13-15 denier and 20-22 denier, 
and 28 lakhs of pounds of rayon yarn 
of first quality in 120 and 15 deniers. 


Rayon yarn and raw silk have arrived 
in Bombay, says a Press Note, issued by 
ae Puen of Industry and Supply, on 

ec. e 


The Government of India have decided 
that the rayon yarn should be made 
available to consumers through the 
distribution scheme which operated 
during the war. It will be offered 
directly to art silk mille through _ their 
recogn:sed associations, where these 
exist, and to handlooms and cotton 


textile milla through the Textile Com... 


missioner. A quantity of one Jakh of 
pounds will be thrown open for sdle by 
tender. . 


The raw silk will similarly be offered 
at a fixed price to the Governments of 
the Provinces and the States where the 
silk handloom industry is developed. 
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Facsimile of the Government of 
India’s new Emblem and Seal 


India’s Emhlem and Seal 


The Government of India have ncw 
approved a design for their State En.blem 
and Seal, raid a Press Communique, 


issued by the Ministry of Home Affairs, 


on Dec. 29. It has heen decided that 
the State Emblem and Seal — shculd 
consist of the Sarnath Lion Capital of 
Asoka as it exists at present, Icched at 
fron: the ride which shews the liona 
standing on an akcus which has « Dharna 
Chakra in the centre, a bull on the right 
and a horse on the left, and the outlines 
of the Dharna Chakru on the extreme 
right and left. 


The bell-shaped lotus at the bottom 
of the Capital has been omitted as the 
Capital would become too long for 
effective use as a State Emblem or Seal. 


A suitable motto will be included in 
due courre as soon as one has been 
decided upon. 


A meeting of the Standing Committee 
for Roada of the Constituent Assembly 
of India (Legislative) was held on Dec. 
16, with the Hon’ble Dr. John Matthai, 
Minister-in-charge of Transport, in the 
chair. 


The Committce considered the agenda 
placed before it. The discussions which 
centred largely round the progreen of 
Post-War Road Planning, includirg 
National Highways, and the adminis. 
tration of the Central Road Fund during 
1946.47 are to he continued at the next 
meeting of the Committee. 


Uther items considered by the Com. 
mittee were of a formal nature relatj 
to sanctions and excesses approved 
during the course of the year.. 
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LADY MOUNTBATTEN OPENS CENTRAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 


Model Teachers” for 


Provinces 


66 HE Central Institute ot Edu- 
A ii cation will turn out teachers 
‘who will be‘ model teachers’ 
for Provinces; but over and above al! 
this, this Institute will be a research 
centre for solving new education»! pro- 
blems of the country and will be a beacon 
light for the training institutions of the 
country "’, said the Hon'ble Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, Minister for Edu- 
cation, Government of India, welcoming 
H.E. the Countess Mountbatten of 
Burma, who opened the Institute ia 
Delhi on Dec. 19. 


Maulana Azad said : 


‘“India which has taken its place in 

ths comity of free nations of the world 
has to march forward in every field of 
hor national life with alacrity, but you 
will agree that none of these fields is as 
important as the educational field. At 
pr the percentage of literacy in 
ndia is only 14.7, that is, out of every 
100 nearly 85 persons are totally illiterate. 
Not counting the popuiation of the 
Provinces which have ceded from the 
Indian Union, the remaining population, 
according to the last census, is in the 
neighbourhood of 24,02,54,500. OF 
these, 2,93.72,000 are  schoolgoing 
children—between the agex of 6 and 
11. These statistics show that even if 
we ignore ay above the age of I1 
we have still to make immediate arrange- 
ments for the education of about 3 
crores of school-going children between 
the ages of 6 and II. 


*f am sure you will agreo with me 
that this statc of affairs is most deplorable 
and no civilized Government can tolerate 
it. If we are unable to make arrange- 


ments for the primary education of 
about 30 = inillion of our children, 
all our nation building schemes 


will, tpso facto, become valueless. The 
only way out, therefore, is to try and 
lift millions of these children from the 
depths of neglect and ignorance imme- 
diately. 


Lack of Trained Teachers 


“The question is how best to solve 
this problem. The greatest hurdle facing 
us is the lack of trained teachers. 
Suppose, we take throe teachers per 100 
children, we will require a minimum of 
9 lakhs of trained teachers for 30 
million school-going children. But if 
we want to break this vicious circle, 
we should not postpone our educational 
echemes simply because th:re are not 
sufficient trained teachers. Kather we 
should mobilise as teachers al] the edu- 
cated persons available, and at the same 
time carry on tho training of teachers 
with the greatest possible speed. so that 
trained teuchers can be made available 
in sufficient numbers in the shortest 
possible timo. 
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Lady Mountbattea arrives «c perform the opening ceremony of the Centre! 


Institute ef Education, New Delhi, on December 19. 


Maulana Abul 


Kalam Azed (right) Education Minister. received Her Excellency. On the 
left is Siy Shanti Swerup Bhatacgar, Secretary, Ministry of Education 


‘“‘The former Government of India 
had set up a Central Advisory Board 
of Education which the present Govern- 
ment has also continued. This Board 
had in the year 1944 submitted a de- 
tailed report on the post-war educational 
development. One of the basic recom- 
mendations in this Report was the es- 
tablishment of new training institutions 
for teachers both by the Central and 
the Provincial Governments. Accordingly 
all the Provincial Governments as well 
ux the Central Government’ while 
formulating their five-year post-war 
programme had thia recommendation 
in view. A number of such training 
institutions have already been -opened 
and are atill heing opened in the various 
parts of the country. 


‘*The educational plan of the Central 
Government included a proposul to 
establish a Contral Institute of Education 
located at Delhi. In 1945, the details 
of this scheme were finalised und Rs. 
18 lakhs for its buildings and Rs. 


2,45,000 for equipment etc., were set 
aside. It war propored that the building 
of the Institute should provide classroom 
accommodation for 300 students of both 
sexes and hostel accommodation for 
150 students. It was also decided to 
have the Institute within the University 
grounds and regard it as a Faculty of 
Education of the Delhi University. It 
is estimated that when the scheme is 
in full operation, its annual recurring 
expenditure will be in the neighbourhocd 
of Re. 2 lakhe. Thia sum has been 
eanctioned by Government. 


“It war decided in 1948 that thie 
wcheme should start from the year 
1946.47, but it could not be taken in hand 
and a full year was thus wasted. The 
building is Matos wae held up due to 
the non-availability of building materiale, 
but the teaching work could have heen 
sturted in a temporary building. This 
year, however, it was decided to etart 


the institution in a rented building 
Acccrdingly, the house in which we 
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are at present assembled, was acquired 
in July last; but we could not proceed 
with this work earlier due to the recent 
unfortunate disturbances in Delhi. 
However, I am now happy that we have 
surmounted all our difficulties and that 
today this Institute is being opened by 
Your Excellency. 


** The teachers trained at this Institute 
will naturally be employed in the teaching 
institutions in the Centrally-Adminis- 
tered Areas. But while gauging the 
real importance of the Institute, we 
should not give undue importance to 
this aspect of the Institute. The function 
of the Institute is something greater than 
this. It will turn out teachers who 
will be ‘model teachers’ for Provinces ; 
but over and above all this, this Institute 
will be a research centre for solving new 
educational problems of the country 
and will be a beacon light for the 
training institutions of the country. 
The problems facing the Institute will 
be: how to correlate the different systems 
of Basic Education; how to reform the 
 peaegie system of examinations; and 

ow to mould the primary education of 
a child so that he is given full oppor- 
tunity to develop his individuality and 
also to equip himself to keep abreast 
of world affairs. This and similar other 
problems will come before the Institute 
and it will have to find ways and mesns 
of solving them. 


‘We have had to start this Institute 
in a building which is hardly suitable 
for it but there was no alterative due to 
the acute shortage of suitable houses. 
This house, as Your Excellency can see 
for yourself, is not big enough for our 
requirements even with the two tente 
which we have had to pitch to supple- 
ment this accommodation. Because of 
this limited accommodation, our work 
and progress will necessarily he greatly 
hampered and restricted. We have 
every hope, however, that these diffi- 
culties will not hamper our progress for 
long and that soon this Institute will 
blossom forth and take its rightful place. 


Tribute to Lady Mountbatten 


‘‘Your Excellency, we are fully aware 
of the keen interest which you have 
evinced in the social and educational 
activities of this country. We = are 
deeply grateful to you for the zeal, the 
promptness and the personal interest 
which you have shown in dealing with 
the relicf of the unfortunate and the 
afflicted from the Punjah. To show our 
appreciation it was only natural that 
I should have asked you to perform the 
opening ceremony of this Institute. 
I am thankful to you for your kindness 
in accepting my invitation. 


“IT will now request Your Excellency 
to perform the ceremony of opening the 
Central Institute of Education, Delhi. 
By pressing the electric button you will. 
open the doors of the Institute. May 
the gates of darkness and ignorance 
which have prevented light penetrating to 
the millions ofmy countrymen be thrown 
open very soon in the same manner.” 
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Lady Mountbatten’s 


Speech 


Opening the Institute H. E. the 
Countess Mountbatten of Burma said: 


“* I have great pleasure in now opening 
the doors of the Central Institute of 
Education. 


“With this ceremony you are 
undoubtedly setting your hands to an: 
historic enterprise. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that on the quality of India’s 
teachers will largely depend the im- 
portance of India’s role in the future 
of civilisation. 


“The Minister of Education in his 
speech has stressed the vital role which 
this Institute has to play and the ur- 
gency of the problems it is designed to 
tackle. I am most grateful to him for 
his kind personal remarks. India’s 
educational development is a cause very 
near to my heart, and it is indeed for- 
tunate for this country that a man of 
Maulana Azad’s renowned scholarship 
and high reputation and integrity in 
poe life should hold the Educational 

ortfolio at this time. His presence in 
the Cabinet is ir iteelf a sufficient 
guarantee that education will receive 
ita proper priority in the higher direction 
of the Nation’s affairs. 


Long-Term Constructive Programme 


‘““During the last three months our 
minds have naturally been concentrated 
on the primary problems of saving 
human lives, but with the launching of 
this Institute, the Central Government 
make it clear that they are not to be 
diverted by immediate difficulties from 
long-term constructive programmes. 
There can be no finer investment against 
the future than the establishment of an 
Institute of this kind. It is good to 
know that it will have the benefit of 
being under the wing of your finc Uni- 
versity. 


‘¢«T was looking uy the other day an 
address given by Lord Halifax at the 
convocation of the University some 20 
years ago. He quoted on that occasion 
Cardinal Newman’s definition of a uni- 
versity’s purpose, which I think might — 
eqally well apply as a guiding principle 
to the Institute. These were Cardinal 
Newman's words: 


“Tt aims at raising the intellectual 
tone of society, at cultivating the public 
mind, at purifying the national taste, 
at supplying true principles to popular 
enthusiasms and fixed aims to popular 
aspirations, at giving enlargement and 
sobriety to the ideas of the age, at 
facilitating the exercise of political power. 
and refining the intercourse of public 


life. 


‘‘Tndia has a great inheritance and 
has enriched the culture of the world, 
but cannot live on her history alone. 
Independent India is a new and creative 
force; perhaps the best symbol of its 


spirit is the emblem which my husband 
chose for his Command in South-East 
Asia during the war—the phoenix rising 
to new life from the fires of the past. 


“The visits I have made to educa- 
tional establishments in different parts 
of the country, as well as my personal 
contacte with large numbers of students, 
have convinced me that the thirst for 
knowledge in India is only matched by 
the amazing ability of her people to 
assimilate learning and to apply it to 
the best possible advantage. Every- 
where, I have been deeply impressed also 
by the outetanding enthusiasm of the 
teachers J have spoken to and of their 
great sense of responsibility. My personal 
hope is that with this new scheme for 
training teachers will come also a practical 
realisation of the high status which 
should be their right. Those, whose rea- 
ponsibility is to mould the character 
and impart knowledge to the future 
citizens of a great country, are in my 
mind deserving of the same special 
financial consideration as are those in 
the medical and nursing profession in 
whose hands the health and welfare of 
millions of human beings lie. 


Need for Trained Teachers 


‘‘The Ministry has referred to the very 
great number of trained teachers that 
will be required if the primary educa- 
tion of some 30 million of India’s children 
is to be properly provided for, and the 
need for mobilising all educated persons 
to fill the gap. Might I venture to suggest 
as well the full utilisation of the educa- 
tional film and of the wireless as media 
for advancing education, including 
that of health, on a _ acale hitherto 
undreamt of. These services are still 
in their infancy, but will, before long 
provide tremendous intellectual reinforce- 
ment both for teachers and pupils. I am 
sure there is a great scope for their 
extension in India. 


“‘They should be enlisted to deal with 


the tremendous problem of mass illi-. 


teracy to which the Ministry referred and 
which is blocking the light of knowledge, 
old and new, from helpless millions of 
India’s people. 


‘‘The campaign has to be conducted 
on two fronts. First, there is the training 
of the mind. But we have learnt to our 
cost that mere factual knowledge and 
technical skill is not enough. Men 
cannot live by powers of reason only, 
and the training of character is equally 
vital. In this aspect of education 
teaehers can influence their pupils not 
simply through what they know but 
through what they are. Their quality as 
human beings is not less important than 
their quality as scholars. 


«‘ They will go forward inspired by the 
knowledge that they are frontline fighters 
in the etruggle for good citizenship. 


‘‘May I say once again what a pri- 
vilege I feel it is to be taking part in this 
ceremony. I shall always follow the 
development of this Institute with the 
utmost interest and sympathy. A great 
future, I am convinced, awaits it, and 
all to whose service it is dedicated ”’. 
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PLEA FOR DIVERSIFIED TYPE OF 
INSTRUCTION 


Lord Mountbatten’s Address at Bombay 
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NE of the prominent needs of our 
educational system isto provide 
&@ more diversified type of instruc- 
tion suited to different capacities and 
aptitudes. ‘This is desirable even from the 
oint of view of giving full opportunities 
or self-expression and development of 
onality, "said H.E “ord Mountbatten, 
overnor-Goencral of India, in his address 
at the foundation stone laying cere- 
mony of the Technical Department of the 
tong Money School at Bombay on 
. 17, 


Lord Mountbatten said: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 


When I was asked a few months ago 
whether [ would lay the foundation 
stone of this extension of the Robert 
Money School, I acceded to the request 
with much pleasure, for the cause of 
education (and particulary technical 
education) is one which has always 
interested me intensely. I say this 
because most of my formative years 
were spent at the Royal Naval Colleges 
at Osborne and Dartmouth, where 
technical instruction is given in addition 
to ordinary scholastic subjects, and 
because in later years I found myself 
in charge of the technical wireless in- 
struction of the Koyal Navy. 


Since I have been in India, I have 
in spite of my many preoccupations 
on political problems managed to find 
time to keep in touch with the Ministry 
of #ducation’s plans for the future of 
education in India and have also visited 
and read reports of certain of the bigger 
schools. Whilst I have beenmuch im- 

ressed with what I have seen and heard, 
it is clear to me that you cannot have too 
many facilities for education at the 
present time in a country like Inilia. 


Confidence in India’s Future 


I have great confidence in the future 
of India, but what India needs at the 
resent time in every walk of life is 
eader3, men who have heen trained and 
educated not only in ordinary scholastic 
traatters, but whose qualities of character 
and leadership have also been developed. 
It is here that schools such as yours 
van play sucs a proiuine nt port. 


But your School in its new role can 
play an even bigger part in the technical 
sphere. 


One of the prominent n eds of our edu- 
cational system is to provide a more 
diversified type of instruction suited to 
different capacities and aptitudes. This 
ie desirable even from the point of view 
of giving full opportunities for self-ex- 
regssion and development. of personality. 
ft beccmer all the more imperative from 
the poin’*. view of building up a balanced 
end progressive economy. In _ this 
1egard the greatest lacuna so fur has 
been the lack of facilities for technical 
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education with the reault that young 
men have been more or leas forced to 
follow a uniform pattern of instruction 
clearly inadequate to the growing needs 
of the country. 


It is, therefore. all the more fitting 
that a school which has been a pioneer 
in the field of .secondary education 
of the acadersic type should now show 
the way to others in the field of technical 
education, particularly as the number 
of technical high schools in the country 
is small. I am told that although 


Bombay is one of the largest industrial 
present 


centres in India, there are at 
only two technical high schools in the 
city, and your School will therefore 
supply a badly felt need. 


Importance of Technical Education 


I have stressed the importance of 
technical education because IT personally 
have probably received as much technical 
and scientific training and experience as 
a Naval Officer can. I spent over 8 years as 
a wireless specialist serving continuously 
in wireless appointments. I have given 
many technical loctures and written 
technical handbooks on this subject for 
the seagoing fleet. This year I am 
President of the British Institution of 
Radio Enginecrs, and I qualified as an 
associate member of the Institute of 
Electrical Engineers more than 20 years 
ago; sol can assure you that I am not 


speaking about these matters with purely 
superficial knowledge. 


There is one final point which I want to 
make about the technical schoo. It 
can serve as a preparatory school for 
advanced technical training of the 
University standard and it can serve 
as a preparation for a career for those 
who have not the means to pursue their 
education any further. 


I understand the tendency at prescnt 
among students is to regard a technical 
school merely as a stepping stone to 
higher technical education and when 
it fails to enable them to obtain entry 
into the portals of an Engineering 
College, students aro apt to blame the 
educational authorities. In fact, there 
is plenty of employment for young people 
who have had the kind of elementary 
training in mechanical and _ electrical 
engineering and other branches of teclinos 
logical studies that the technical schcol 
has to offer. As industries develop. 
this type of employment will increase. 
Young Indians of average means and 
ability who cannot afford University 
educaticn will therefore do well to demand 
and avail themselves increasingly of thesc 
schools which in the long run are bound to 
play avery significent part in the indus- 
trialisation of the country. 


I should like to endorse a!l that vour 
Prinicipal has said about the support 
which the Church Missionery Society 
has given in the conversion of this estab- 
lishment into its new sphere as a technical 
school. I am sure that they will not 
regret tho change over. I should also 
like to thank him most sincerely on behalf 
of my wife and myself for the very kind 
welcome he has given to ur. 


I shall now have great pleasure in 
laying the foundation stone. 


University Grants Committee Reconstituted 


changes and the additional res- 

ponsibility that the Central Uni- 
versity Grants Committee will have to 
undertake in the co-ordinated develop- 
ment of University education in the 
country, the Government. of India have 
reconstituted the University Grants 
Committee with an enlarged member- 
at The Rt. Hon. Dr. M. R. Jayakar 
will be the Chairman of the Committee. 
The members are Mrs. Hansa Mehta, 
Sir S.S. Bhatnagar, F. R.S., Dr. M.N. 


[ view of the recent constitutional 


Saha, F.R.S., Sir Homi Mouy, the 
Hon'ble Dr. P. Subbaroyan, Dr. Zakir 
Hussain, Mr. K. Zacharia, meinber 


Federal Public Service Commission and 
Dr. B.C. Roy. The term of appoint- 
ment of the members of the Committee 
is for five years but they will be eligible 
for re-appointment. 


The Committee will make enquiries 
and recommendations regarding (1) the 
lines on which the Universities and other 
institutions of higher learaing should 
develop (tt) the additional amounts in 
the form of grants-in-aid from public 
funds required for them and (#1) the 
co-ordination of their activities with a 
view to avoiding unnecessary overlap- 
ping. 


Since its inception in 1945, the Central 
University Granta Committee has done 
valuable work in helping the develop- 
ment of the three Central Universities, 
vtz., Benares, Aligarh and Delhi. The 
basic annual grants to these Universities. 
have been nearly doubled. 


For the advancement of Wcmen’s 
education in the country, the Committee 
recommended nearly Ks. 17 lakhs as 
capital grant towards buildings, equip- 
ment, etc., and a sum of Rs. one lakh 
and a quarter per annum as recurring 
grant. In the case of the Benares 
Hindu University, the Committee also 
made certain recommendaticns for the 
Teachers’ Training College and the 
Engineering College and also the necer- 
sary grants for its Agricultural College 
and that of Aligarh. 


In the case of the Delhi University, 
grants have been provided for many- 
sided developments. A capital grant of 
nearly Rs. 40 lakhs was recommended for 
various building projects such aa those 
of the Arts Faculty Building, the Women's 
College, the Biology Block, and the 
University Hall. The grant also provides 
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Inter-Dominion Representatives Meet in New Delhi 


Agreements Reached on Important Matters 


QREEMENTS reached between 
A the Dominions of India and 
Pakistan as a result of the 
Secretariat level conference of the Inter- 
Dominion representatives in New Delhi, 
on Dec. 18, 19 and 20, are now released, 
says a Press Communique, issued by the 
Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation, 
on Dec. 28. 


This covered decisions on matters re- 
lating to Insurance Companies, Postal 
Savings Bank Deposits and Cash Certi- 
ficates, pensions, removal of assets of 
truste, educational, cultural and _re- 
ligious institutions, removal of holy 
volume of Garanth Sahib and _ other 
holy books, restoration of licensed arms 
and ammunition and payment of un- 
paid bills of contractors. 


Here is the text of the agreements: 
Insurance Com pantes: 


1. It is agreed that Companies which 
have moved their head offices to India 
will advise the Reserve Bank through 
the Government of India that 15 per 
cent. of the statutory deposits made by 
them with the Reserve Bank shall be 
deemed to be held on account of the 
policy-holders now resident in Pakistan 
until the Superintendent of Insurance 
has determined the appropriate _per- 
centage of policy liability pertaining to 
persons at present resident in Pakistan. 


2. The Superintendent of Insurance is 
to be requested to report the appropriate 
percentage figure by Jan. 15, if possible. 


3. On behalf of the Companies which 
have moved their head offices to India, 
an undertaking is given that their assets, 
other than statutory deposits with the 
Reserve Bank of India, will not be re- 
duced or withdrawn from Pakistan to 
the detriment of Pakistan policy- 
holders. 


Reciprocal Facilities 


4. Insurance Companies, in particular, 
General Insurance Companies, will be 
accorded all reasonable facilities by the 
Pakistan Government in respect of protec- 
tion and investigation of claims for their 
representatives who must go to investi- 
gate and appraise claims which have 
already arisen or may arise hereafter. 
The Government of India will accord 
reciprocal facilities. Agents of such 
companies should report to the Home 
Secretary. Government of West Punjab ; 
and similarly, agents of companies in 
Pakistan should report to the Home 
Secretary, East Punjab, Jullundur. 
Both Governments will advise the com- 
panies concerned to send out agents and 
investigators, as far as possible, be- 
longing to communities which prime 
facte would not require protection. 


5. In r@pect of investigation of 
claims in N.-W.F.P. and Sind, the 
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ac ada agreed upon in respect of 
est Punjab will apply and the agente 
of companies concerned will report to 
the Chief Secretary to the N.-W.F. P. 
and Home Secretary, Sind, for grant of 
necessary facilities. It is understood 
that reciprocal facilities will be accorded 
in the Delhi Province. Agente of 
Companies concerned will approach the 
Deputy Commiasioner, Delhi, for grant 
of necessary facilities. 


6. Complaints in regard to delay in 
settlement of claims will he referred 
by Pakistan to Mr. Ranganathan, Joint 
Secretary, Ministry of Commerce, Govern- 
ment of India, and complaints from India 
will be referred to Mr. Karamatullah, 
Joint Secretary, Ministry of Commerce, 
Pakistan, Karachi. It is recognised, 
however, that settlement of claims can 
be expedited only after the companies 
concerned get their records, equipment, 
furniture, etc. 


7. It is agreed that as soon as the 
sth allocation under para 1 has 
een made, the companies concerned 
may remove their head office records, 
equipment, furniture, fittings, etc., and 
for this purpose they should make 
application to the Custodian of Evacuees 
Property, West Punjab, Lahore. 


8. The same procedure should apply 
in respect of any insurance companies 
in other parts of Pakistan, who may 
have removed their head offices to 
India. 


Savings Bank Deposits 


(a) (1) In regard to Post Office Savings 
Bank Accounts it is recognised that 
there are .two categories: 


(ts) where the pass-books are available; 


(ss) where the pass-books have been 
lost or . misplaced. 


In regard to (/#) it is understood that 
the Director-General Posts and Tele- 
graphs, Pakistan, has been in corres- 
pom ue with his opposite number in 
ndia and that a satisfactory procedure 
had been devised. It is agreed that the 
proper procedure should be for persons 
resident in Pakistan to hand over pass- 
books at Pakistan post offices and that 
the Director-General Posts and Tele- 
graphs, Pakistan, should consolidate 
such cases and forward a list to the 
Director-General, Posts and Telegraphe 
in India who would arrange transfer of 
accounts without insisting on production 
of pass-books or on verification of sig- 
natures. 


As to (#t), where pass-books have been 
lost. or misplaced, persons resident in 
either Dominion should apply to the 
Directors-General, Posts and Telegraphs 
concerned, giving particulara of post 
offices where they had savings bank 


accounts. Consolidated lista of such 
cases would be exchanged between the 
Director-General of the two Dominions, 
who would make the necessary investi- 
gations and have the accounte trans- 
ferred. Once the accounte have been 
transferred, the responsibility of a 
particular Dominion towards the deposi- 
tor will cease. The two Directors- 
General should clear legal and procedural] 
difficulties between themselves. 


2. It is agreed that the same procedure 
will apply to Post Office Five-Year 
Cash _ Certificates, Defence Savings 
rp nana and National Savings Certi- 

catos. 


It is agreed that consolidated lista 
on both these items, separately, should 
be exchanged by the two Directors- 
General at regular intervals weekly or 
fortnightly. This is a matter for the 
two Directors-General to arrange bet- 
ween themselves. 


Co-operative Societies 


The Conference is. of opinion that the 
question of deposits with Co-operative 
Societies, Co-operative Banks and Unions 
and of loans owing to these concerns is 
a complicated matter. It is, therefore, 
agreed that the Registrars of Co-operative 
Societies, East and West Punjab, should 
discuss the matter and submit joint 
recommendations to their own Govern- 
ments as soon as possible. The Con- 
ference trusts that the two Registrars 
will make joint recommendations not 
later than Jan. 20, 1948. 


1. It is agreed that all Provincial 
Governments in either Dominion should 
take definite megsures to {facilitate 
transfer of pension papers with the least 
possible delay. It is further agreed 
that all complaints of pensions in either 
Dominion should be made to the Audi- 
tor-General of the Dominion in which 
the pensioner is now residing and all 
such complaints will be cleared between 
the two Auditors-General. Pending 
transfer of pension papers the Conference 
agrees to accept the suggestion made in 
the Pakistan memorandum on this item. 


The agreement is as follows :— 


“When a pensioner presents his half 
of the Pension Payment Order, the 
Auditor-General concerned will, after 
obtaining the following documents, 
authorise a Treasury Officer or Post 
Master to make provisional payment :— 


(a) A certificate from a Magistrate or 
a Gazetted officer, certifying {the pen- 
sioner’s identity. 


(b) An Indemnity bond from the 
pensioner, with two sureties, who should 
either be permanent Government §ser- 
vants or persons certified to be solvent 
by an officer not below the rank of 
Tehsildar, agreeing to refund any amount 
wrongly paid.” 


2. Such payment should be autho» 
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rised for pensions due for the period far ss possible, such articles will be it is agreed that the Dominion Govern- 
ending Mart. 31, 1948. releaned. ments should furnish lists of cases to 
each other and all such cases should be 
3. In regard to pensioners who have 3.In regard to immovable assets promptly investigated. 
lost their halves of the Pension Payment India requested that this category of 
Order, the Conference agrees that follo- property be taken up for special con- The Pakistan representatives agree 
wing procedure he observed until the sideration apart from the <pgebe case that facilities will be accorded for the 
Treasury half of the Pension Order can of treatment of immovable property removal of all Birs of Shri Guru Granth 
be transferred from one Dominion to of non-Muslim evacuees and propored Sahib and all other religious books and 
the other. It is understood that on that the Pakistan Government and books on the history of religion. India 
receipt of the Treasury part of the Provincial Governments concerned con- agreed to accord reciprocal facilities. 
Pension Payment Order the Auditor- aider the question of taking a quick de- 
General concerned will issue a fresh cision in regard to acquisition of such The Finance Secretary, East Punjab, 
Order. Meanwhile, pensions should be property or its release so that the trustees explained that an agreement had already 
paid for the period ending Mar. 31, 1948, or managers could Jiquidate it otherwise. been reached between the Governments 
on production of the following :— of East and West Punjab and a satis- 
The Pakistan representatives said factory procedure devised regarding 
(a) Certificate from «u Magistrate oF that. as India’s original memorandum did unpaid Bills of Contractore. — 
a Gazetted Officer, certifying the pen- not raise this issue, there had been no élan : laim i ; 
sioner’s identity ; occasion to consult the Governments we cee Ee ee ae. oe anit 
concerned but agreed to Pub MP India’s here he is resident. The Chief Secretary 


b <4. b f ’ th ss . . ee 
(b) An Indemnity ond from the pen suggestion and communicate decision ¢.yards one copy of the claim to his 
opposite number who, after having the 


sioner with two sureties, who should at an early date. 
either be permanent Government servants 
necessary verification made, replies 


of persons certified to be solvent by an Restoration License Arms 
Officer not below the rank of Tehsildar, of d wee srifeneeean i aoe Action 
se to refund any amount wrongly There are two categories eros oe. oe at 7 ne ee se ee 
paid; “ claim must be given by the Government 


(a) Persons who hold receipts for jin wh , 
c) Oth rroborative evidence to fi eRe in whose territory the service or supply 
(c) Other corroborat den licensed arms and ammunition taken im Vosvect of which the claim arises, 


_ ghow that he was in fact 4 pensioner wf hem ; 

and the Department. and Office from away. tse yer was rendered or made. 

which he retired; (b) Persons who do not hold such The Conference agrees that this princi- 
receipts. ple and practice are satisfactory and 


(d) A declaration stating the amount should be extended to all Provinces of 

of his monthly pension, the month In regard to (a) the Conference is agreed either Dominion. In all Provinces the 

up to which he had received payment that the two Dominion Governments Officer to whom correspondence should 

and the name of the Treasury OF Post should issue instructions to Provincial be addressed ia the Chief Secretary, 

Office from which he received payment: Governments to have such arms and unless the Provincial Government 
(¢) The number of Pension Payment ammunition restored. In regard to (6) nominates some one else. 

Order, if possible. 


wai Under hie precede Feet Angus Transfer of Bank Accounts 


1947, to March, 1948, inclusive. 


5.In order that fre permanent _—— 
Payment Orders may be issued, the T= Governments. of India and and communication delays. The two 


Auditors-General of the two Dominions Pakistan have been considering Dominion Governments are affording 
will collect all cases in which Pension the policy that should be followed all reasonable facilities to the banks 
Payment Orders have been lost by in respect of operation of the safe deposit to enable them to function ina normal 
persons now resident in their territories vaults and the transfer of bank accounts way. 
and refer such lists to each other 80 from one Dominion to another, says & 
that the Treasury Halves of the Pension Press Communique, issued by the A committee of six members, com- 
Payment Orders may be quickly trans- Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation prising of Government representatives, 
ferred. on Dec. 24 both Central and Provincial, as well as 
banking interests, is being constituted 
6. The procedure agreed upon above In regard to safe deposit vaults, the in order to investigate the difficulties 
will apply to all Provinces of either Communique adds, Government wish of banks and to suggest measures to 


Dominion. to make it clear that they are anxious both Governments for restoring normal 
to see that the valuables Lage ior functioning of the banks. For the con: 

a pe vaults are restored to their rightiu venience of depositors wishing to get 
Assets of Institut owners. In so far 48 West Pcujab ie their accounts transferred from one 


1. The assets of the institutions con- concerned, in order to ensure that this is Dominion to the other it has been decided 
cerned may be divided into two cate- done on proper lines, ‘+t has been arranged that each bank should designate and 
gories—(2) Movable and (5) Immovable. by Pakistan Government that any person notify in the Press one office in each 
wishing to remove his valuables should Dominion to which applications for 
9. In regard to Movable assets, it apply to tho Custodian of Evacuees transfer should be addressed. It is 
is agreed that on application being Property for 4 permit to operate his hoped that these arrangements will 
resented to the Custodian of Evacuees locker. In granting such permite the facilitate transfers as soon &8 the banks’ 
roperty, West Punjab, ®& quick de- Custodian will satisfy himself that no staff positicn and communications have 
cision shall be made in regard to equip- claims against the applicant in respect improved. 
ment, etc., which the Provincial Govern- see a ela entry ie penne . : 
i i r their own is applies especially %0 moval o 
) segs oes ie ee of the articles pledged with a pawnee. Janab K. T. M. Ahmed Ibrahim, 
assets, the Custodien will grant a permit M.L.A., Tirunelveli, and Mr. M. Ruthnea- 
authorising removal by the party con- As regards the transfer of. bank swam), *%: I. E., Vice-Chancellor; 
cerned. In making the decision for accounts from one Dominion to the Annamalai University, Annamalainager, 
retention of a part of the Movable assets, other, both the Dominion Governments have been appointed members of the 
due regard will be paid to mutual needs have agreed not to place any restrictions Advisory Committee to the Trichinopoly 
of equipment, furniture, fittings, etc. on such transfers and to take reciproca station of All India Radio vice Rev. Fr. 
Above all, apecial ‘consideration will action for ensuring that they are made Sequeira and Moulvi Byed Murtuza 
be given to articles to which the insti. smoothly and expeditiously. Difficul- Sahib, says a Press Note issued ty the 
tution attaches special cultural, senti- ties ‘n this respect have been mainly Ministry of Information and Broadcasting 


mental or religious importance and, as due in the past ty deficiency of staff on Jan: 6. 
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Sardar Baldev Singh, Defence Minister, addressing Press correspondents on the nationalisation of India’s Armed Forces 


NATIONALISATION OF ARMED FORCES 


Sardar Baldev 


é<C ATIONALISATION of Armed 
N Forces has progressed at arapid 
pace in spite. of great 
dilliculties that we had to face. 
idne care has been taken that the efii- 
ciency of the Armed Forces is not 
impaired. The results achieved are \ery 
satisfactory and by April 1, 1948, our 
Armed Forces will be officered almost 
entirely by Indians”’, sai the Hon'ble 
Sardar Maldev Singh, Minister for De- 
fence, Government of India, at a Press 
Conference in Delhi, un Dec. 22 last. 


‘The l‘efence Minister said: 

Rarely in jeace time has a fighting 
force suffered such great vicissitudes 
during so short a period as the Indian 
Army in the last six months of this year. 
Following the decision to jartition the 
country, the “rmy had to be divided 
and the reconstitution, which began 
immediately, meant the breaking up of 
lrattalions, reyinients, installations, 
traininy institutions, ete. 

Call from Kashmir 

‘Very few realise how complicated a 
job this was and the ditticulties entailed 
as it had to be «lone in the short period 
at our disposal. In addition to. the 
dificult job of reconstitution, the Anuy 
had also to take up the responsbilit, of 
the evacuation problem in the Punjab. 
The nagnitude of this task was tremen- 
dois and it hax been magnificently 
handled. iInall, nearly » million Muslims 
were evacuated from India to West. 
Pakistan and alittle ov er 4 million Hindus 
and Sikhs fron ‘Western l'akistan, to 
India. No army of any .country, in the 
world had to tackle a problem of such 
inagn itude ev er before. 
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Singh’s Address 


* We had hardly finished the ev acua- 
tion problem when all of a sudden we had 
to send troops to protect the pecple of 
Kashmir. Enormous effort had to be 
put in a short period and—thanks again 
to the efforts of the Armed ft orces—the 
Indian Union territory in Washmir is 
being well protected against the sa\ age 
attacks of the raiders. 


“lhe most important task of nationa- 
lisation alsy had to be carried out in 
spite of the great difliculties. This has 
not only proceeded well, but has gathered 
such a momentum during the last 
few months that, almost all the important 
posts will, in the near future, be held by 
Jndians. 


Indians to be in Command 


“This rapid progress towards complete 
nationalisation has naturally necessi- 
tated a large number of transfers and each 
change inevitably involves a series of 
consequential changes. As the mere 
physical movement of officers from one 
post to another requires a certain amount 
of.time, and as care must necessarily be 
taken toensure that efficiency is not 
impaired in the process of transfers, the 
conipletion of the whole programine of 
transfers has had to be spread o.cr a 
period of rnontls. 


The position today is that by Jan. 1, 
Indian O:¥ficers will be in commund-of 
all operational formations ‘and _ units. 
Before Aug. 15 the united India Army 
had over 10,000 ITritish Of}icers. On 
Aug. 15, this number fell to a little over 
1200 for India. After Jan. 1, 1948, 


that number will be further reduced to 
less than 300. 


““On Aug. 15, 1947, less than 10 per 
cent. of the battalion Ccminanders and 
[.egimental Commanders in the case of 
the Armoured Corps, were Indians. 
On Jan. 1, 1948, the position will have 
been reversed, and about 95 yer cent. 
of the Commanders, including those of 
such Gurkha battalions as are to remain 
in our Army, still be Indians. The 
British Officers who will continue, will be 
in command of lKegimental Training 
Centres. Jky April 1, 1948, all Com- 
mands in the Lieut-Colonel level will 
be held ty Indians. 


“Again, on Aug. 15, 1947, only 5 per 
cent of Vrigade and Sub-Area Com- 
manders were Indians. ©n Jan. 1, 1948, 
all Brigades will be commanded by 
Indians and only three out of thirteen 
Sab-Area Commanders will be British. 
There was no Indian Othcer commanding 
a Division or an Area on Aupust 15, 
1947. By Jan. 1, 1948, only two Area 
Commanders will be KBritish, all othet 
Area Commands and Divisional Com: 
inands being held by Indians. 


**In the Technical Arms such as 
Artillery and Signals no Indian held the 
rank of Brigadier on Aug. 15, 1947. It 
must be remembered that there is a 
great deficiency of the Indians in this 
branch, By Jan. 1, 1948, tO per cent. 
of the posts will be held by Indians and 
hy April 4, 8° per cent. Lastly, on 
Ang. 1f, 1947, there was only one Indian 
Major-General holding a Staff appoint- 
ment out of a total of 8 senior appoint- 
mente. All the GOC-in-Cs of the 


astern, Southern, and D. KF. Pf; 
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Commands will be Indians by the middle of 
January and 5 yoste of Major-General 
on the Staff will be held by Indians. 


“It is clear thus that a great meusure 
of nationalisation will have, in fact, heen 
effected on Jan. J. It was originally 
hoped that it would be possible to efiect 
even more changes by that date, but the 
problems of nationalisation had inevit- 
ablv to he subordinated to the problems 
arising from internal disturbances, 
protection and moverinent of refugees 
and evaciees, and operations in Kashmir. 


““It was not until Nov. 29 that it 
became possible, as a result of successful 
negotiations with II. M. G. in the United 
Kingdom, to announce terms for 
British Officers whose services the Gov- 
ernment of India wished to retain. lhe 
response from Hritish flicers has been 
satisfactory although it has been greater 
in certain Arms than in others and there 
nay be many vacancies left ia the 
oflicers cadre of purely technical arms, 
such as F.nyineers. We hope to find 
suitable candidates in India, with the 
necessary engineering and other teclinical 
qualifications, to fill these vacancies. 
In some special categories, howevor, it 
will still bo necessary to secure the 
temporary loan of certain number of 
specialixt technicel officers froma tlic 

nited K.ngdor. 


“Stated briefly, the policy of the 
Government of [India for the future is 
to retain a certain number of Lritish 
officers as advisers, sta!i oflicers and 
Instructors as commandants of certain 


training wnita and establishments and 
in certain technical «nits. 1 attach 
the greatest importance to training 


eastablishments, and every e/lort will be 
made to get the best possible instructors. 
The total number of such British ollicers 
ix likely to be between two and three 
hundred. 


Naval Training Establishments 


** From Jan. 1, Gen. Sir Rob Lockhurt 
is, for reasons of health, vacating the 
appointment of Commander-in-Chielf. 
His place will be taken by Lieut.-Gen. 
F. R. R. Bucher, at present Chief of 
Stafl, Indian Army. Gen. Bucher will 
he relieved on April 1, 19:18, and an 
Indian Officer will then oecujy the 
highest ollice in our Army. Gen. Bucher 
will continue thereafter, however, as 
the Chief Adviser. His other colleagues 
as Advisers will be Lieu.-Gien. 1). Russell, 
Major-Cens. NH. Stable, Vert and U. 
lentaigne. 


“Naval training is a lengthy 
process and experience is a factor of 
reat importance in the Sea Service. 
The pre-war Is. 1. N. was very small and 
although development during the war 
Was rapid, the regular entry was not 
ppreciably increased. Ihe result is 
that the most of our naval ollicers lave 
only 5to & years’ service. Out of a total 
cadre of §2U commissioned officers only 9 
have more than 1) yenrs’ service. (: ov- 
ernment. is pursying a policy of developing 
and modernising the navy. We are 
acquiring new types, a cruiser and three 
destrovers, which India has never pre- 
Viously possessed, and have decided to 
set up modern naval training establish- 
Taente. 


‘Rapid progress is, neverthelese, being 
made in nationalisation. On Aug. 15, 
1947, there were °vU0 British Commis- 
sioned and Warrant Officers serving in 
the R. I. N., out of a total cadre of 85%. 
During 1948, the total number of 
Britioh Officerz, wu will be needed 
to assist in our programme tour the 
developmant and modernisation of our 
Navy, will be about ¢0 Commissioned 
aud 70 Warrant Officers, out of a total 
cadre olf ZU (ommissioned and 209 
Warrant Officers. Indian Officers are 
being appointed to responsible positions 
as early as possible. 


“All our ships are, at present, cum- 
manded and officered by Indians as are 
ulso several of our shore establishments. 
Of the Naval Headuuarters staf of 75 
Ufficers, all except 9 are Indians. 


Air Force Development 


“Before the 15th of Aug. 
15 the Indian Air Force was mixed with 
the R. A. F. and there were some 100 
R. A. F. cffivers and 500 R. A. F. 
airman working in the R. [. A. F. unite. 
Today, there are only aix R.A. IF. officers. 
These oilicers will continue to serve on 
in Indies for a further pericd. Th.e 
vovermeoent of India attach the greatest 
importance to the development of the 
Air Force ancl are anxious to make every 
possible provision for ite devolupment. 
All the training institutions that are 


necessary to train our afficore and men, 
have now been sanctiored and etepy 
are being taken to get them going as 
early as possible. Jue to the partition, 
some training institutions were left in 
Pakistan and arranyemente are in hand 
to build up these institutions in India. 


**The Government of India are also 
obtaining on lonn the services of 7 mure 
R. A. ¥. officers for posts rejuiring 
specialised knowledge. 


“This, in brief, is the comparative 
position bkeforo the Aug. 1%, and now. 
Nationalisation, it wiil be seen, has pro- 
gressed nt » rapid pace in 3) ite of great 
diticulties that we had to face. Lue 
care has been taken that the efficiency of 
the Armed Forces is not impaired. The 
results achieved are very sxatiefactory 
und by April 1, 1948, our Armed Forces 
will be officered almost entirely by 
Indians. 


‘** The Goverament of India are au tious 
to bring our Armed Forces in line with 
our new nutionual status and 1 have every 
hupe that Indian Gflicers, who ‘take up 
now respunaibiities, will not only maine 
tain their previous proua record but will 
better it and show tc. the world that the 
uatiouals of this great cuuntry are capable 
of shouldering the Leavy responsibility 
of Management and command ct uur 
boices. 


CLASS II SERVICE ON RAILWAYS 


T their meeting held on Dec. 14, 
A the Central Advisory Council for 
Railways have’ endorsed the 
proposal of the Ra:‘lway Board to intro- 
duce Class IT Service on railways where 
it does not exist at present. Thie is 
a complete reversal of the proposals 
which have been placed before the 
Railway. Standing Fjnance Ccmmittee 
since 1942, and to which the Committee 
have been opposed, that the Lower 
Gazetted Service should be abolished cn 
the railways where it exists and that 
there should be only one gazetted service 
ctz. Class I 


Lower Gazetted Service 


The Lower Cazetted Service, as con- 
stituted at present on the Railways on 
which it exists consists almost entirely 
of men promoted from Claes III Services. 
Now direct recruitment will also be 
permissible through the Railway Joint 
Services Commissions but only after 
all staff in Class III who come up to the 
requisite standard are prcmoted to Class 
II. After this system has been in force for 
two years, the Council will be asked to 
consider whether definite percentages 
for direct recruitment and for promotion 
from Class IJI should be laid down. 
The Council also agreed to continue fcr 
the present the practice of reserving 
20 per cent of the vacancies in Class I 
for suitable officers from Class IJ. 


The Council recommended that in 
regard to the European style refreshment 
rooms, seperate refreshment rooms fcr 
lst and 2nd class passengers should be 
abolished but different tariffs for the 
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two classes of passengers should conti- 
nue for the present. 


The Council recommended the es- 
tablishment of a Local Advisory Com- 
mittee for the Provinces of U.P., 
Delhi, and East Punjab on the B. B. and 
C.I. Railwa;, which will include re- 
presentatives of the U.P. and E.P. 
Legislative Assemblies, Chambers of 
Commerce serving the area; and the 
U.P. and Fast Puniab Governments. 


The Ministry of Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion, says a Press Note, has had under 
consideration the question of granting 
some relief to Central Government 
servants stationed in West Pakistan who 
opted for service in India and have suff- 
ered loss of personal effects in the 
course of their evacuation. 


It has now been decided that Heads of 
Departments may, in deserving cases, 
grant special advances‘upto three months’ 
salary, subject to a maximum of Re. 
2,500 to enable Government servante 
to provide themselves with personal 
equipment essential for their duties 
as Government servants. 


These advances will be interest free 
and will be recoverable in not more than 
36 monthly instalments. 


This concession will also be admissible 
to Provincial Government servants who 
have come as refugees from areas in 
Weat Pakistan and have subsequent. 

been employed under the Centra 
Government. 
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INCOME-TAX INVESTIGATION 
| COMMISSION 


HE Government of India have 
recently appointed an Inccme- 
tax Investigation Commission, 

which has been charged with the duty 

of investigating the methods and the 
extent of evasion practised by certain 

rsons contrary to the provisions of the 
ndian Income-tax Act ard the Excess 

Profits Tax. The Commission is pre- 

sided over by a retired Judge of the 

Federal Court, and among its two other 

Members is a Judge of the Bombay 

High Court. 


Experience of income-tax procedure 
is provided for by appointing a Member 
of the Income Tax Appellate Tribunal 
and an ex-Commissioner of Income 
Tax as the other Member. 


An Appeal 


With such a composition and with 
requisite powers for calling for infor- 
mation, etc., the Commission is expected 
to inspire confidence that the scales will 
be held even between the tax-payer 
and the tax-gatherer. At the same time 
the Commission will deal with the tax- 
evader without fear or favour. 


While the requisite machinery is thus 
provided for collecting as far as practi- 
cable the lost or evaded taxes, which may 
amount to a substantial sum, it is obvious 
that themachinery cannot hope to achieve 
its purpose without the co-operation of 
the public. 


Whatever might have been the 
motives or reasons for the evasion, the 
intereste of Independent India make it 


the patriotic duty of every citizen to 
make good to the State what was held 
back under the old regime. 


Government are prepared to assure 
the public that a lenient view would be 
taken of thoee cases in which the persons 
concerned spontaneously respond to this 
appeal. 


To those: others from the public, who, 
although not themselves evaders, have 
knowledge of the men who have evaded 
and of the methods of evasion practised, 
the duty is clear that they should place 
their knowledge at the disposal of the 
Commission and assist it in exposing the 
evaders and the evasion practised. 


In doing so they will be assisting 
towards better Government by placing 
the State in funds to push forward the 
many schemes for the public good which 
the lack of funds has retarded or fcrced 
Government to abandon. They will 
be assisting themselves and the other 
honest tax-payers by reducing their 
burdens. The Government of India 
confidently hope that such assistance 
will be forthcoming and that the labours 
of the Commission will receive from every 
honest citizen the help and assistance 
he is able to render to it. 


The office of the Commission is situated 
in the Imperial Secretariat Buildings 
(North Block Ist floor), in the wing 
occupied by the Ministry of Finance 
(Revenue Division). The Secretary of 
the Commission will give every facility 
to whoever approaches him with the 
honest desire to help the Commission in 
ita work. % 


Customs Duty on Export of Jute 


In their Communicue of Nov. 23, the 
Government of India, while dealing 
with the imposition of a duty on raw 
jute by the Pakistan Government, stated 
that they were examining what measures 
they should take in order to protect 
the interesta of the Indian Dominion. 
The matter has received further careful 
consideration of. the Government of 
India and they have decided to declare 
forthwith the Dominion of Pakistan to 
be foreign territory for the purpose of 
levying Customs duty on the export of 
raw jute and jute manufactures, from 
India to Pakistan, says a Press Com- 
munique, issued by the Ministry of Finance 
iRoveniue Divizion) on Dec. 23. 


To implement this decision the Govern- 
ment of India have issued the neceteaty 
notifications under the Indian Tariff 
Act, the Sea Customs Act and Land 
Customs Act with immediate eficct. 


TheGovernment of India ure also taking 
suitable measures to ensure that sufficient 


stocks of raw jute are kept availekle in 
the Indian Dominicn. 


The above decisions or any others that 
the Government of India may be called 
upon to take to cope with the situation 
caused by the levy of Customs duties 
by the imposition of export duty on raw 
jute by the Pakistan Government are, 
however, as already stated without pre- 
judice to reconsideration of the position 
if an amicable and reasonably long-term 
settlement is reached over the entire 
field of freedcm of trade and commerce 
between the two Dominions, levy of 
Customs and excise duties, their pooling 
and allied matters. 


Telegraph Service to French and 
Kussiarn Zones of Germany and to Berlir 
is restricted to full or urgent rete plair 
language telegrams, says a Press Note, 
issued by the Directorate-General Posts 
and Telegraphs , on Jan. 9. 


Negotiable Instrument Act 
Amended 


O meet the difheulties which are 
T heing experienced in dealing with 
bills drawn on firms and com- 
panies situated in disturbed areas, an 
Ordinance bes been promulgated on 
Dec. 27, 1947 temporarily amending the 
Negotiable Instrument Act, says a Press 
Note, issued by the Ministry of Finance 
on the same day. 


Banks have bcen given power to treat 
bills as dishonoured when _ present- 
meut is impossible owing to the prevatence 
of disturbances. 


The Ordinance also temporarily 
suspends operation of the Indian Limita- 
tion Act, and Courts are accordingly 
empowered, during the pericd of the 
Ordinance, to admit suits which became 
time-barred on and after Aug. 1, 1947, 
and whenever they are satisfied that 
owing to disturbed conditicns the creditor 
was unable to institute the suit within 
the pericd of l:mitation. 


These measures have been decided 
upon in consultation with the Government 
of Pakistan, and it ie understccd that 
they are taking parallel action. 


Banks’ Risks 


Amondment of the Negotiable ‘I natru- 
ment Act became necessary, because, 
as the law etands at present, bills are 
required to be prekcnted for acceptance 
or payment befcure they can be treated 
as dishonoured, and there are no excep- 
tions to cover cases where this is im- 
possible owing to disturbcd conditions. 
The result is that banks have to incur 
godown and insurance charges if they 
clear and store goods without presenting 
the documents for acceptance, and, not 
being authorised to sell the goods, they 
run the risk of their security being 
seriously reduced by these chargea. 


Apart from the question of affording 
protection to banks, the country’s 
economy demands that these goods are 
quickly distributed. This is also in 
the interest of clienta themselves since 
storage charges, which are high at present, 
may not only absorb all the profita on 
the eventual sale, but may also result 
in the drawees being asked to reimburse 
losses due to an indefinite pericd of 
storage. 


The Amendment 


The amendment makes it possible for 
banks tosell the goods after a reasonable 
period, keeping the proceeds for their 
constituents’ henetits after deducting their 
own dues. Tn order, however, to prevent 
abuse of this power, banks will be required 
to make returns to the Reserve Bank of 
India. Importers are advised to contact 
the nearest offices of their bankers so 
that enquirics may be instituted as to 
the gonds they are expecting. 


Amendment of the Indian Limitation 
Act. became necessary because banks, 
unable to function normally during the 
disturbances, were not in & popition to 
take legal action in order to realize 
their claims. This problem also affects 
other creditors placed in a similar position. 
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ENQUIRY INTO EX-MILL PRICES 


OF CLOTH 


AND YARN 


Tariff Board’s Terms of Reference 


E Government of India, in their 

Resolution No. 8(2)-—Text 1-47 

dated Nov. 17, 1947, have entrusted 
the Tariff Board with anenquiry regarding 
(a) fair ex-mill prices to be paid for cloth 
and yarn with special reference:to the 
changes created by the introduction of 
the Standardization Scheme (b) steps to 
secure the co-operation of labour in order 
to increase production and eliminate 
wastago or leakage and (c) the desir- 
ability of the existing system of control 
over production and distribution of cloth 
and yarn. 


The following are the terms of reference 
of the Board :— 


(8) To enquire into the cost of produc- 
tion of the various types of cloth and 
yarn produced, and to recommend fair 
ex-mill prices to be paid for cloth and 
yarn, with special reference tothe changes 
created by the introduction of the Stand- 
ardization Scheme. 


Production at Maximum Level 


In making their recommendations the 
Board will keep in mind the desirability 
of maintaining the production of al] mills 
at the maximum level while at the same 
time ensuring that the profits of the more 
efficient units will not thereby become 
excessive. If the Board consider that it 
would be impracticable to settle a level 
of prices which would balance these two 
requirements, they may consider whether 
aaa cannot be kept down to reasonable 
evelg with a subsidy or similar relief 
to sections or units of the industry whose 
production cannot otherwise he main- 
tained. Jf special circumstancer apply 
to mills engaged in the production of 
yarn alone, the Board will take those 
circumstances into consideration when 
making their recommendations. 


(ii) To advise on the adjustment to be 
made from time to time to the ex-mill 
ptices recommended by them for cloth 
and yarn, so as to allow for fluctuations 
in the prices of raw cotton and in other 
elements of the cost of production. 


(iii) In the event of subsidy or other 
relief being recommended for certain 
sections or units of the industry under 
(i) above, to suggest ways and means of 
finding the necessary funds. 


(1v) to recommend in what forms the 
co-operation of labour should be secured 
in order to increase production and eli- 


minate waste or leakage. : 


(v) To advise Government generally 
on the existing system of control over 
production and distribution of cloth and 
yarn, and on its continuation. 


The Board are requested to submit 
their report in two parte the first relating 
to the terms of reference numbered (1) 
to (iii) above, and the second to the 
remaining terms of reference. The first 
of these reports should be submitted 
within @ period of about three months 
subject ot course to the Board being 


satisfied that reasonable accurate findings 
can be arrived at within this period. 


As required in the resolution the Board 
is first taking up the question of fair 
ex-mill prices of cloth and yarn. In 
order to facilitate the preparation and 
consideration of the case, the Board 
has prepared a questionnaire setting out 
points on which detailed information is 
required. Copies may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Indian Tariff Board, 
Contractor uildings Road, Ballard 
Estate, Bombay. 


Firms or persons who desire theit 
views to be considered by the Board 
should address their representations 
(with 11 spare copies) to the Secretary, 
so as to reach the office of the Board 
before January 15, 1948. Dates for public 
examination of the witnesser will be 
notified in due course. 


Dr. MUKERJ’’S SPEECH 
(Continued fram Page 86) 


plant and machinery and _ technical 


personnel. 


Meanwhile, every one of us, Govern- 
ment, industry, labour and the public, 
should do every thing possible to speed 
up production to maximum of 
cur capacity and “not allow any 
party or other extraneous  con- 
sideration to sabotage this great 
and united effort. The efforts of those 
who are represented here will and must 
be harnessed with the programme of 
expansicn, envisaged by the Ministries 
of Food and Agriculture and Works, 
Mincs and Power, tlus leading to a 
planned and progressive reconstructicn 
of India’s econcmic structure. 


May I conclude with the appeal that 
at this dawn of a new era in India, we 
bury our differences, cease to fight on 
mere slugans, and with malice to none 
and charity for all, join together in a 
vigorous Co-operative effort which will 
make possible a rapid transition from our 
preponderating colonial econcmy of 
raw materiale produced by exploited 
masses, to & national economy of manu- 
factured goods produced in abundance 
by skilled workers fully enjoying the 
fruits of their labour. 


Let us agree to be judged by one test 
and one alone, and that is the raising of 
the standard of living of the common man 
and an end of exploitation for the benefit 
of a chosen few. I have every hope that 
with the active co-operaticn of the 
Governments of the Provinces and the 
States, of industry and labour, we shall 
soon be able to lay down an all-India 
policy and programme of _ industrial 
development which will enthusiastically 


rally all classes of the Indian people to 


& supreme endeavour to raise our country 
out of tlhe morass of poverty and hunper, 
of disease and degradation. 
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PAY OF PRE-1931 
_ ENTRANTS IN 
GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


OMPLAINTS have been received 
C that the rules sanctioning the 
revision of pay on the recom- 
mendations of the Central Pay Commis- 
sion operate unduly harshly in the case 
of pre-1931 employees of the Government 
of India who desire to elect the new 
scales, says a Press Communique, issued 
by the Ministry of Finance, on Dec. 23. 


The rules referred to give every eg 
1931 entrant the choice of getting what- 
ever is more favourable of the following : 


(1) Retaining pay in the pre-1931 
scale. 


(2) Opting to have his pay fixed under 
the new scales af an amount not exceed- 
ing the pay admissible if he had been a 
new entrant from the beginning of his 
service. 


In view of the fact that the pre-1931 
ncales of pay were substantially more 
favourable than the post-193] scales, 
and, might in some cases, be more favour- 
able than even the latest scales based 
on the Pay Commiasion, it will be recog- 
nised that this is very fair to the Gov- 
ernment servants since they can choose 
whichever is more favourable. 


In certain cases, however, it is found 
that a pre-1931 entrant is discouraged 
from accepting the latest scale, even 
though it might be better in certain 
respects, as the initial pay, fixed under 
thd rules, would involve a loss. In order 
to encoursge as many pre-1931 entrants 
as possible to elect the latest prescribed 
Sales and attain uniformity in pay scales 
sooner than would otherwise he the case, 
the Government of India have decided 
that the pre-1931 entrants electing the 
new scales should be protected against 
any immediate reduction in pay. 


Personal Pay 


The Government of Indiahave accord. 
ingly decided to grant protection to pre- 
1931 entrants who finally elect the new 
scales, in the shape of personal pay 
equal to the difference between the pay 
they were actua!ly drawing before election 
and the pay to which they would be 
entitled on fixation in the prescribed 
scales under the present rules (where it is 
lower). The personal pay is liable to 
be absorbed in future increments. 


Since the scales prescribed under the 
Pay Commiasion are regarded as adequate 
consistent with post-war economic con 
ditions, the latest decision secures that 
no Government servant, whether pre or 
post-1931, gets a scale of pay, or initial 
emoluments lower than under the latest 
scules. 
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NEARLY TWO MILLION REFUGEES 


RESETTLED 


Further Scope in States and Provinces 


been resettled in East Punjab 

and Indian States. Of these 
over 1,500,000 huve been resettled on 
more than two inillion acres of land in 
East Punjab, which has adopted a plan 
for the rasettlement of another 550,000 
refugees by internal dispersal from 
rafugee camps, particularly in the Ambala 
Division. Nearly 223,000 refugees have 
been settled in various Stats, including 
123,000 in Patiala and 50,000 in Jodhpur. 


a two million rafugees have 


Another 15,000 have secured employ- 
ment through Employment Exchanges 
and the Government of India’s Transfer 
Bureau. The average size of a family 
being five persons, this means resettle- 
ment of 75,000 refugees. 


Further plans for the resettlement of 
refugees arc indicated in the latest reporta 
received from the Provinces and States. 
Patiala State proposes to resettle another 
75,000 refugees or so, including five to 
ten per cent of urban refugees. A 
scheme has been drawn up in Holkar 
State for resettlement of agriculturist 
refugees and artisans in the Rampura, 
Bhanpura and Nemawear districts, the 
State authorities sanctioning a special 
advance of Rs. 500,000 for the purpose. 


Alwar State, which has already settled 
8,000 refugees, proposes to resettle 


another 50,000 in villages where agr.cul- 
tural lands and houses will be provided. 
In Partabgarh State, rehabilitation plans 
include the allotment of ten bighas of 
land per family with no Jand revenue 
for five years and only half the assessment 
for the next five vears, as well as taccavi 


loans for digging wells and buying bullocks. 


The State has also sanctioned o Joan of 
Rs. 500,000 for building a colony of 
1,100 plots for refugees. 


Import of Tractors 


Efforts are being made by the Ministry 
of Agriculture to import 220 tractors 
by March, 1948, for a project which aims 
at- mechanical cultivation of Jand in 
East Punjab for the next kharif season. 
At the instance of the Government of 
India oil companies are arranging to 
supply sufficient quantities of high-speed 
diesel oil to the East Punjab Government 
for the tractors already supplied. 


About 200,000 acres of fallow land 
could be secured and made available to 
agriculturist refugees for rehahilitaticn 
in East Punjab if tubewell irrigation 
could be arranged, and th:e matter is at 
present under consideration by the 
Government of India and the Government 
of the East Punjab. Meanwhile, a consign- 
ment of 1,000 tons of sulphate of ammon:a 
is on its way from Bombay to various 


destinations in East Punjab for distribu- 
tion amongst farmers as fertiliser. 


The absorption of urban refugees in 
trade, commerce and industry is under 
way. The question of affording faci- 
lities to refugee firms dealing in fruit 
preservation is under consideration, 
though licences are being issued by the 
Ministry of Agriculture to selected fruit 
preservers, some of whom have already 
established their activities here. ‘These 
firms are being issued sugar permits 
after inspection on the basis of the 
normal quota of sugar which they used in 
Pakistan. 


Field Officers of the Ministry of Industry 
and Supply have been deputed to Calcutta 
to investigate the capacity and other 
details relating to factories which have 
recently beer put up there by refugees 
from West Punjnb. On receipt of 
their reports supply of raw m.aterials 
required by them will be arranged. 


The Ministary of Railways has arranged 
for the speedy despatch of cotton and 
wool from the purchasing centres like 
Hansi, Fazilka, Rew ari, etc., to the manu- 
facturing stations, e.q., Rampur, Kanpur, 
Delhi, Indore, etc., where the raw materia} 
is used for making blankets and quilts. 


Industrial Schemes 


In the United Provinces the Govern- 
ment have carried out an occupational 
census for planned _ rehabilitation. A 
large number of refugees seeking paid 
employment are getting absorbed in the 
life of the Province. Special industrial 
schemes are being considered for the 
large number of petty traders. It is 
also proposed that facilities previously 


lato the township which has grown up in Kurukshetra, a train steame in, cartying still more people, who need shelter first 
and the encouragement to start life anew 
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provided. to ex-soldiers for the purpose 
of: training in technical and vocational 
trades for resettlement on land and for 
production work at the workshops of 
vdcationa] training centres should he 
extended to refugees. 


Mysore State is willing to absorb about 
6.000 ‘refugees and provide them work 
on daily wages at the site of the reservoir 
under construction in the north-western 
part of the State. 


Plans for rehabilitation in Baroda 
State include émployment in State services 
of professional men like doctors, engineers, 
professors and skilled and semi-skilled 
wérkers, mechanics and artisans; allot- 
ment of residential plots, reclamation of 
jungle areas on a limited scale, and 
encouragement to industrialists and 
business men who wish to start their own 
industrien. 


Sites for New Colonies 


Holker State has sanctioned the con- 
struction of two roads at a cost of Re. 
750,000 to provide immediate work to 
refugees. In the city of Indore aa list 
has been prepared of the various trades 
and professions to which refugees: belong, 
and attempts are being made _ to absorb 
them in. the trades concerned. A _pro- 
posal for developing sites for new colonies 
farther away from the city is under con- 
sideration. 


In Jodhpur State, 25,000 refugees have 
been settled in the town of Jodhpur, a 
number of them being employed in 
State Public Works Department, private 
industrial concerns , as well as business. 
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Almost all the gaps created by Muslim 
evacuee businessmen in Faridkot State 
have been filled by non-Muslim refugees. 
About 18,000 Muslim evacuees from 
Faridkot and Kotkapura have already 
been replaced by 15,617 non-Muslim 
refugees. About 300 teachers and 
artisans have been absorbed in the State 
Services and Works. The State proposes 
to employ another 2,000 semi-skilled and 
unskilled refugee labourers by restarting 
existing industries. It is alsoproposed to 
build two new grain markets at Jolewala 
and Romana Albebsingh to accommodate 
1,000 business men and smal! traders. 


Quilts and Blankets 


In Partapgarh State suitable employ- 
ment will be offercd to technivianz in 
State service and opportunities, afforded 
for a share in a cloth and grain syndicate, 
as well as in mineral, industrial and 
forest occupations. 


Supply of quilts, blankets, garments 
and cloth to refugees, in camps is gather- 
ing momentum. Up to Dec.-14, 791,910 
quilts and 266,703 blankets were des- 
patched to East Punjab, Delhi and 
Kurukshetra. Other despatches to these 
centres include 954,507 shirts, shorts, 
great coats and the like and 108,595 
yards of cloth. 


There are more than 160 refugee camps 
all over the country providing acccrmo- 
dation to 1,250,000 refugees. In East 
Punjab alone 721,851 refugees are being 
looked after in 85 camps. Then there 
are 63,000 refugees in camps in the 
States of Faridkot. Udaipur, Indore, 
Gwalior, Alwar, Rewa, Kotah and 
Rutlam. Over 13,000 refugees have 


found shelter in 32 camps inthe Bombay 
Presidency, 30,000 refugees in about 
31 camps in the United Provinces, 600 
refugees in three camps in Madras and 
1,500 refugees in the Central Provinces. 


About 15,000 refugees are in camps 
in Delhi. 
In almost all these camps food, 


clothing, medical and sanitary facilities 
are provided, quite a number of them 
being run by philanthropic organisations. 
In the United Provinces all the refugees 
in camps are lodged in buildings with 
proper shelter and are provided with a 
special quota of cloth at nine yards per 
refugee, where necessary at Goveroament 
expense. Schools have been opened for 
children and the United Provinces Gov- 
ernment are distributing 50,000 blankets 
and quilts and 20,000 Ibs. of wool in 
addition to considerable quantities already 
distributed by private organieaticne. 


Daily Expenditure 


Daily expenditure on camps runs into 
several hundred thousands of rupees. 
During 1947-48 the Government of Irdia 
have made a budget provision of Rs. 
100,000,000 for relief. 


The total number of non-Muslim re- 
fugees evacuated wr December 14 from 
West Punjab, the N. W.F.P., Sind and 
Baluchistan came to 1,362,000. Organis- 
ed evacuation on a large scale was com- 
pleted by the Military Evacuation 
Organisation, India, in the first week of 
December, a week earlier than the date 
fixed. Pocket clearance and reecue of 
abducted women and forcibly converted 
persons is now in progress. 


Male adults and children in the Kurukshetra camp turn out for physical training every morning 
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NEARLY TWO MILLION REFUGEES 


RESETTLED 


Further Scope in States and Provinces 


EARLY two million rafugees have 

N been resettled in East Punjab 
and Indian States. Of these 

over 1,500,000 huve been resettled on 
more than two million acres of land in 
East Punjab, which has adopted a plan 
for the rasettlement of another 550,000 
refugees by internal dispersal from 
refugee camps, particularly in the Ambala 
Division. Nearly 223,000 refugees have 
been settled in various States, including 
123,000 in Patiala and 50,000 in Jodhpur. 


Another 15,000 have secured employ- 
ment through Employment Exchanges 
and the Government of India’s Transfer 
Bureau. The average size of a family 
being five persons, this means resettle- 
ment of 75,000 refugees. 


Further plans for the resettlement of 
refugees atc indicated in the latest reporta 
received from the Provinces and States. 
Patiala State proposes to resettle another 
75,000 refugees or so, including five to 
ten per cent of urban refugees. A 
scheme has been drawn up in Holkar 
State for resettlement of agriculturist 
refugees and artisans in the Rampura, 
Bhanpura and Nemawar districts, the 
State authorities sanctioning a_ special 
advance of Rs. 500,000 for the purpose. 


Alwar State, which has already settled 
8,000 refugees, proposes to resettle 


another 50,000 in villages where agr:.cul- 
tural lands and houses will be provided. 
In Partabgarh State, rehabilitation plans 
include the allotment of ten bighas of 
land per family with no land revenue 
for five years and only half the assessment 
for the next five vears, as well as taccavi 


loans for digging wells and buying bullocks. 


The State has also sanctioned a loan of 
Rs. 500,000 for building a colony of 
1,100 plots for refugees. 


Import of Tractors 


Efforts are being made by the Ministry 
of Agriculture to import. 220 tractors 
by March, 1948, for a project which aims 
at- mechanical cultivation of land in 
East Punjab for the next kharif season. 
At the instance of the Government of 
India oil companies are arranging to 
supply sufficient quantities of high-speed 
diesel oil to the East Punjab Government 
for the tractors already supplied. 


About 200,000 acres of fallow land 
could be secured and made available to 
agriculturist refugees for rehabilitaticn 
in East Punjab if tubewell irrigation 
could be arranged, and th:s matter is at 
present under consideration by the 


Government of India and the Government 
of the East Punjab. Meanwhile, a consign- 
ment of 1,000 tons of sulphate of ammon:a 
is on its way from Bombay to various 


destinations in East Punjab for distribu- 
tion amongat farmers as fertiliser. 


The absorption of urban refugees in 
trade, commerce and industry is under 
way. The question of affording faci- 
lities to refugee firms dealing in frujt 
preservation is under consideration, 
though licences are being issued by the 
Ministry of Agriculture to selected fruit 
preservers, some of whom have already 
established their activities here. These 
firms are being issued sugar permits 
after inspection on the basis of the 
normal quota of sugar which they used in 
Pakistan. 


Field Officers of the Ministry of Industry 
and Supply have been deputed to Calcutta 
to investigate the capacity and other 
details relating to factories which have 
recently bec put up there by refugees 
from West Punjub. On receipt of 
their reports supply of raw n.atcrials 
required by them wil! be arranged. 


The Ministary of Railways has arranged 
for the speedy despatch of cotton and 
wool from the purchasing centres like 
Hansi, Fazilka, Rew ari, etc., to the manu- 
facturing stations, e.q., Rampur, Kanpur, 
Delhi, Indore, etc., where the raw material 
is used for making blankets and quilts. 


Industrial Schemes 


In the United Provinces the Govern- 
ment have carried out an occupational 
census for planned rehabilitation. A 
large number of refugees seeking paid 
employment are getting abrorbed in the 
life of the Province. Special industrial 
schemes are being considered for the 
large number of petty traders. It is 
also proposed that facilities previously 


lato the township which has grown 7 Kurukshetra, a train steams in, cartying still more people, who need shelter first 
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the encouragement to start life anew 
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provided: to ex-soldiers for the purpose 
of: training in technical and vocational 
trades for resettlement on Jand and for 
production work at the workshops of 
vdeationa) training centres should he 
extended to refugees. 


Mysore State is willing to absorb about 
5.000 refugees and provide them work 
on daily wages at the site of the reservoir 
under construction in the north-western 
part of the State. 


Plans for rehabilitation in Baroda 
State include émployment in State services 
of professional men like doctors, engineers, 
professors and skilled and semi-skilled 
workers, mechanics and artisans; allot- 
ment of residential plote, reclamation of 
jungle areas on a limited scale, and 
encouragement to industrialists and 
business men who wish to start their own 
industries. 


Sites for New Colonies 


Holkar State has sanctioned the con- 
struction of two roads at a cost of Rs. 
750,000 to provide immediate work to 
refugees. In the city of Indore ai list 
has been prepared of the various trades 
and professions to which refugees: belong, 
and attempts are being inade_ to absorb 
them in. the trades concerned. A _ pro- 
posal for developing sites for new colonies 
farther away from the city is under con- 
sideration. 


In Jodhpur State, 25,000 refugees have 
been settled in the town of Jodhpur, a 
number of them being employed in 
State Public Works Department, private 
industnal concerns , as well az business. 


Almost all the gaps created by Muslim 
evacuee businessmen in Faridkot State 
have been filled by non-Muslim refugees. 
About 18,000 Muslim evacuees from 
Faridkot and Kotkapura have already 
been replaced by 15,617 non-Muslim 
refugees. About 300 teachers = and 
artisans have been absorbed in the State 
Services and Works. The State proposes 
to employ another 2,000 semi-skilled and 
unskilled refugee labourers by restarting 
existing industries. It is alsoproposed to 
build two new grain marketa at Jolewala 
and Romana Albebsingh to accommodate 
1,000 business men and small traders. 


Quilts and Blankets 


In Partapgarh State suitable employ- 
ment will be offercd to technivianse in 
State service and opportunities, afforded 
for a share in a cloth and grain syndicate, 
as well as in mineral, industrial and 
forest occupations. 


Supply of quilts, blankets, garments 
and cloth to refugees, in camps is gather- 
ing momentum. Up to Dec.-14, 791,910 
quilts and 266,703 blankets were des- 
patched to East Punjab, Delhi and 
Kurukshetra. Other despatches to these 
centres include 954,507 shirts, shorts, 
great coats and the like and 108,595 
yards of cloth. 


There are more than 160 refugee camps 
all over the country providing acccmo- 
dation to 1,250,000 refugees. In East 
Punjab alone 721,851 refugees are being 
looked after in 85 camps. Then _ there 


are 53,000 refugees in camps in the 
States of Faridkot. Udaipur, Indore, 
Gwalior, Alwar, Rewa, Kotah and 


Rutlam. Over 13,000 refugees have 


found shelter in 32 camps inthe Bombay 
Presidency, 30,000 refugees in about 
31 camps in the United Provinces, 600 
refugees in three camps in Madras and 
1,500 refugees in the Central Provinces. 


About 15,000 refugees are in camps 
in Delhi. 
In almost all these camps food, 


clothing, medical and sanitary facilities 
are provided, quite a number of them 
being run by philanthropic organisations. 
In the United Provinces all the refugees 
in camps are lodged in buildings with 
proper shelter and are provided with a 
special quota of cloth at nine yards per 
refugee, where necessary at Government 
expense. Schools have been opened for 
children and the United Provinces Gov- 
ernment are distributing 50,000 blankcts 
and quilts and 20,000 Is. of wool in 
addition to considerable quantities already 
distributed by private organisaticne. 


Daily Expenditure 


Daily expenditure on camps runs into 
several hundred thousands of rupees. 
During 1947-48 the Government of Irdia 
have made a budget provision of Rs. 
100,000,000 for relief. 


The total number of non-Muslim re- 
fugees evacuated up to December 14 from 
West Punjab, theN.W.F.P., Sind and 
Baluchistan came to 4,362,000. Organis- 
ed evacuation on a large scale was com- 
pleted by the Military Evacuation 
Organisation, India, in the first week of 
December, a week earlier than the date 
fixed. Pocket clearance and rescue of 
abducted women and forcibly converted 
persons is now in progress. 


Male adults and children in the Kurukshetra camp turn out for physical training every morning 
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A Maternity and Child Welfare Centre at Kurukshetra 


MEDICAL FACILITIES AT KURUKSHETRA 


Progressive Decline in Rate of Mortality 


provision of medical relief and pre- 

ventive health care to the people of 
Kurukshetra camp, there has been progres- 
sive decline in the rate of mortality. It is 
now in the neighbourhood of 3) per day 
or half of what it was some time earlier, 
with a smaller population. 


A a result of steady progress in the 


‘The hospital accommodation has 
risen to about 800 beds for a population 
of 2,60.000—a ratio of over 3 beds per 
1,000 or 12times the average provision 
for the country as a whole. 


Anti-Plague Measures 


The sanitation of the camp has greatly 
improved. Anti-plague measures are 
being taken in view of an outbreak of 

lague in areas not far from the Camp. 
Boraying with D.D.T. is carried out 
in respect of all vehicles coming into 
the camp. Delousing of the population 
kas been completed and the process is 
being repeated periodically. 


There has been some increase in the 
incidence of small pox, partly as a result 
of incoming refugees bringing in cases 
of this disease. A thorough examina- 
tion of such persons and a search for 
patients in the Camp itself have been 
in progress and all cuses that are dais- 
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covered are segregated in the Infectious 
Disease Hospital. The resident popula- 


tion of the Camp has all been vaccinated. 


The new arrivals are also vaccinated. 


Arrangements have been made for 
recruiting suitable girls from among the 
refugees for training as 1urses. 


The Hon’ble Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, 
Minister for Health, Government of India, 
visited the Camp on December 24. Mr. 
V. K. Krishna Menon, High Commissioner 
for India in London, also paid a visit to 
the Camp on December 28. 


The Education Ministry has appointed 
a Special Officer, Mrs. E. Rudra, to 
assist refugee students who may have 
difficulty in continuing their previous 
courses of study in the Indian Dominion. 
The Special Officer will organise. the 
planning of education for refugee stu- 
dents and will help them in getting 
admission in the various institutions in 
the country. 


Applications in the prescribed form from 
refugee students, giving details of their 
previous study and the Colleges to which 
admission is now sought, should be sent 
to Mrs. E. Rudra, whose office is iu 
Room No. 44, ‘M’ Block, near North 
Block, Ministry of Education, New Delhi. 


Camp 


Supplies to Refugee 
Camps 


Truckloads of blankets, razats, ‘cloth 
and ready-made clothes are being rushed. 
daily to Kurukshetra and other camps 
in East Puniab, says a Press Note iseved 
on Dec. 2 by the Ministry of Relief and 
Rehabilitation. A large number ‘of 
tents have also been sent by the Ministry 
of Relief and Rehabilitation to afford 
shelter to refugees. | 


Up to December 17, the Ministry had 
made available 266,703 blankets, 
791,910 razats, 75,000 jersies and 70,000 
bundies for distribution in Delhi, Kuru- 
kshetra and East Punjab Camps. In 
addition, over 99,523 yards of various 
kinds of cloth and ready-made clothes, 
including kurtos and trousers, numbering 
955,507 have been sent to refugee camps: 
The Ministry has also ‘despatched ‘‘to 
Kurukshetra and other’ camps in East 
Punjab 31,548 large tents ‘and ’ 150,000 
bivouc tents. A large number of these 
tents have already been’ pitched. 


The Ministry is daily: receiving large 
quantities of blankets and ‘old ‘and new 
garments from all over India. 


In Delhi, the Clothes Collection and 
Works Sub-Committee of the. United 
Council for Relief and Welfare is. cpllect- 
ing clothing and organising’. knitting 
parties. 


Kurukshetra, being the ‘largest camp 
with an approximate population ‘of 
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His Excellency 


M. Motamedy 
Raur, Minister for Health, gifts 


270,000, has received 164,835 blankets, 


83,416 razais, 25,000 jerseys, 60,000 
kurtas, 27,000 shorts, 13,000 yards of 
China sheeting, 2,476 yards .of drill 
khaki, 2,060 yards of drill (bleached) 
and 10,000 yards of desuti. 

. Distribution to other camps _ at 
Amritesr, Phillaur, Ludhiana, Gurgaon, 
Panipat, Hissar, Karnal and Rohtak has 
been as follows: 100,638 blankets, 
100,484 razais, 70,000 bundies, 50,000 


jergeys and 75,000 yards of dasuti. Ready- 
made clothes.sent to these Camps in 
Eagt Punjab include 400,000 kurfas 
(cotton), 451,000 shorts and 10,000 
great costs. 


.-The Government of India have given 
full consideration to the question of re- 
nettlement and rehabilitation of Muslim 


iCigens, of Delhi city who have left their 

haus his. applies more especially 
to those evacuees from Delhi who are at 
present in Humayun’s Tomb Camp. 

It has been decided that such persons 
in this category, who do not have their 
homes to return to or who cannot make 
arranyements to stay with friends and 
relations in. Delhi city, will be allotted 


ace odation by the pga . 
Eveeuees Property in those areas which 
“d¥e ‘at ptesent’ occupied predominantly 


by: Muslim citizéns.. 

The: Chief: Commissioner, Delhi, and 
the:Custodian of Evacuees Property have 
been informed of this decision and given 
necessary instructions. 
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(second from right) Iranian Ambassador in 
of tinned food 


Iranian Gitt For 


Refugees 


A pleasant function was held = on 
Dec. 23. in the — office of the 
Howble Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, 


Minister for Health, Government of India, 
when the Iranian Ambassador in India, 
H. FE. Mons. Motamedy, formally pre- 
sented to the Minister gifts of tinned 
food for the destitute refugees on behalf 
of the donors, The Asiatic and Atlantic 
Stores, an Iranian firm in Bombay. 


The articles included 2,500 tins of 
ment and vegetable ration and 2,400 
boxes of American cereals. 250 rugs 
and 10 bags of rice were also to be in- 
cluded among the articles but money had 
heen given instead for their purchase. 


The articles will be utilised for the 
refugees in ‘the Kurukshetra and other 
camps, who are suffering from  malnu- 
trition. 


The Health Minister thanked the 
Ambassador for the gift and expressed 
her great appreciation of this gesture 
of good will hy Tranians for the refugees 
in India. 
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India, presented to Rajkumari Amrit 
refugees on behalf of the donors, The Asiatic and Atlantic 


DOMICILE RESTRICTIONS 
FOR REFUGEES WAIVED 


All) Peovincial Uovernments have 
generally agreed to waive their domicile 
restrictions in the case of experienced 
Windus and Sikh” refugees, formerly 
serving in Pakistan, said a Press Note 
issued by the Ministry of Relief and 
Rehabilitation on Iee, 27. 


This is in response to the request meade 
by the Government of India to 'rovincinl 
Covernments to provide facilities ot 
wenployment tc refugecs. by waiving their 
domicile restrictions. 


‘ihe Government cf Assam, however. 
re absorbing Government perecnmel 
from Svihet who opted for service in 
the Indian Union. In addition, there 
might be scope only for technical officers. 


The Government of _Bomoay — are 
attempting to absorb in service refigecs 
from Sind, including a large number of 
teachers. The Government of Madras 
will consider cases of technical men and 
men with special qualifications for poste 
where knowledge of a provincial language 
is not essential. 
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LOANS TO REFUGEE STUDENTS 


Government of India’s New Scheme 


Pakistan who are unable to 

eee their studies or training 
for lack of funds and whose parents or 
guardians have settled down in Centrally 
Administered Areas may apply for loans 
to the Ministry of Relief and Rehabilite- 
tion, Government of India, for continu- 
ing their technical and_ collegiate edu- 
cation, says a Press Note. 


N° Pakistan students from Western 


Loans, which will be given only for 
studies in a recognised institution or 
college, will be strictly for completion 
of studies which a student is already 
ree and not for any further or 

igher education or training after com- 
pletion of the present course. For 
instance, if a student was in the course of 
studies for graduation, his studies shall 
not be financed for a post-graduate 
course. 


Loans will be given in instalments, 
monthly or otherwise, as may be con- 
sidered fit in each individual case taking 
into account the recommendation of the 
head of the institute where the student 
is studying or receiving training. The 
loan shalJ]l be repayable on the rehabilita- 
tion of the student, or the parent or 
guardian of such student. For this purpose 
a half-yearly review shall be carried 
out of the financial position of the 
parent or guardian. The student as well 
as the parent or guardien or the surety 
shall sign the undertaking to repay the 
loan, whether in lump or by instalments, 
on the rehabilitation of either of them. 
Further, Government will have a prior 
lien on the service of the student under 
this scheme. 


The loan instalment to any student 
under training will stop immediately 
on his failing to pass a recognised 
periodical examinaticn. 


Applications for loans should be sent 
to the Chief Commissioner through the 
head of the institution where the student 
_ expects to complete his studies or receive 
training. The head of the _ institution 
will forward the application to the Chief 
Commissioner with his recommendation 
and attach a schedule of the student’s 
yearly expenses. The application will 
then come to the Ministry of Relief and 
Rehabilitation for final sanction. . 


Pending sanction of the Ministry of 
Relief and Rehabilitation of the loan 
applied for, interim relief may be paid 
by the head of the institution or college 
who may be authorised in this matter 
to advance up to a maximum of Rs. 109 
per head. 


Applicants should give the following 
particulars: 


(a) Full name, aye and address of the 
student. 


(b) Full name and address of the parent 
or guardian in Indian Dominion as well 
as previous address in Pakistan. 
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(c) The course of studies undertaken, 
name of the institute where studies 
undertaken and examinations already 
passed. 


(i) Students who have been granted 
admission to an Institution but have 
not been able to join due to lack of 
funds, should mention the name of the 
Institute and the course of studies for 
which definite admission has already 
been granted by the Institute. Evi- 
dence should be supplied to show that 
admission has been grauted. 


(ii) Students whose studies have 
been terminated, but who have not 
been able to obtain admission in any 
institution should give the course of 
studies or training undertaken and ex- 
aminations already passed at the 
Institutes where they had undertaken 
such studies prior to being displaced as 
refugeer. 


(d) Minimum period required for com- 
pletion of such studies. 


(e) Fees etc. payable to the Institu- 
tion or Factory and when due (Items should 
be given separately wherever possible) 
e.g., Tuition fees, depcsits fcr Labc- 
ratory or Library, gemes feee, ¢xamina- 


tion tees etc. 


(f) Minimum allcwances requincd for 
books, instruments, lodging boarding 
and outfit etc., each item tobe given 
separately. 


(g) Any security or surety the student 
oi his parent or guardian is able to put 
up for repayment of loan, if granted. 


(h) The manner in which the loan is 
desired to be repaid. 


(i) Any particulars regarding the 
parents or guardians of the atudent 
or trainee, that the applicant is in a 
position to furnish. These particulars 
should state properties, and assets, social 
standing of the parents or guardian or 
surety. 


(j) If the student or his guardian has 
registered as a refugee under any enact- 
ment that may be in force in the area, the 
registration number should be quoted. 


Maj.-Gen. T. 0. Thompson, British 
Red Cross Commissioner for refugee 
relief assistance to India and Pakistan, 
recently visited Delhi for discussions 
with the Indian Red Cross Society, the 
United Council for Relief and Welfare 
and Government departments in regard 
to relief needs which may be _ helped 
through the generosity of the British 
Red Cross Society and the Society’s appeal 
to the public of Great Britain. 


Gen. Thompson visited refugee camps 
at Kurukshetra, Karnal and Panipat 
on Dec. 29. 
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. NEW BOMBAY GOVERNOR 


: > 
: : 
3 His Excellency Sir John Colville, ‘ 
who had atthe time of the transfer of 
; power been invited by the Government 
of India to continue to serve as Gover- 
; nor of Bombay and who had agreed to 
; do so until the end of the year, demit- 
‘ted office on Jan. 6, 1948, says a 
; Press Communique. H1s..xceliency 
‘the Governor-General. has on the 
‘ advice of hts Government appointed 
Raja Str Maharaj Singh, C.J. to be 
Governor of Bombay in succession to 
Sir John Coiville. 
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Progress in Employment 
of Refugees 


Of 10,429 refugees registered during the 
fortnight ending Nov. 30, 1947, at the 
Employment Exchanges and District 
Employment Offices in the Indian Union, 
2,001, involving 8,840 dependants, were 
placed in employment. ‘the number of 
refugees placed in employmenit-is nearly 
double the number placed iu the previous. 
fortnight. , 


The total number of refugees registe 
by Exchanges up to Nov, 5U.wag 39,593, 
ot whom 6,667, involving 31,645 depen- 
dants, were placed in employment. 

Further resettlement is being hampered 
by such factors as lack ot accommoaation 
near the places of employment, ignorance 
of local languages, loss -by retugees of 
documentary evidence regarding academic 
quahfticatious and experience, -and’ ngid 
adherence on the part of seme Provincial 
Governments to rules governing domicile. 

Morcover, there is a general reluctance . 
among refugees to accept maitial Work, 
as a result of which many jobs have to 
be filled by persons from the open market 
although employers are prepared to give 
first preference to refugees. 


REFUGEES’ INCOME-TAX : INDO- 
PAKISTAN AGREEMENT 


Refugees in India have feared that 
their income-tax assessments in Pakistan 
might be made ez parte in,spite’ of the 
fact that they have not received notices 
issued to them at their old addresses, 
aid in any case it is impossible for them 
to make arrangements for fepresenting 
their cases before the Income-tax- autho- 
ritics under prevailing conditions. 
‘Apprehensions have also been expressed 
that their property in Pakistan might be 
attached and sold at very low -prices 
in satisfaction of the tax demands. 

The matter was taken up with _ the 
Government of Pakistan, says a..Piees 
Note issued by the Ministry of Finance 
on Dec. 20, and the Government of India 
are glad to announce that an agreement 
has been arrived at whereby both Govern- 
ments have undertaken to ensure that 
during the current financial year no. ex- 
parte assessment will he made against 
absentee assessees and that property. 
belonging to refugees in either Dominion 
will not be auctioned in pursuance of the 
demands of the Income-tax Department. 
Instructions to this effect are being 
issued in both the Dominions. 
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SARDAR PATEL ON AJMER 


SITUATION 


sures had been taken for the 
protection of the Dargah in Ajmer 
and that government will ‘‘ strain every 
effort” to. secnre ite safety, was given by 
the Hor’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
Home Min’ster, Government -of India, 


A N assurance that adéquate mea- 


in a statement on the situation in Ajmer 


issued on Dec. 19. 
Sardar Patel said: 


The recent disturbances in Ajmer City 
av.d its immediate vicinity have attracted 
@ cortain amount of attenticn not so 
much on sccount of their intrinsic char- 
acter Lut mostly because of the un- 
doubted importance of the holy City, 
of Ajmer. Some misapprehension of 
the situation also appears to exist in 
certain q:arters where rumours or ex- 
aggerated stories have gained some 
credence. U have now had fairly full 
reports of them from official and non- 
oNicial sources #3 a result largely of 
personal discussions with the Chief 
Commissioners and two deputations from 
Ajmer. In order to allay these mis- 
aprehensious I feel it would be best to 
give to the public at large a somewhat 
detailed account of the various incidents. 


After an unbroken nea¢ since the 
riois of 1923, the first ccmmurpal ex- 
plosion in Ajmer took place on Aug. 27, 
1947, when a crowd of Muslims, which 
had gathered in front of a masque 
with the ostensible purpose of offering 
prayers but really with the cet purpore 
of creating trouble, attacked a Hindu 
Mahabir Dal procession. Some bands 
of Muslims immediately after attacked 
a number of passers-by in about half a 
dozen Mohallas of the City resultirg 
in 17 casualties; all Hindus with the 
exception of a Muslim who was dressed 
like a Hindu. The situation was im- 
mediately browsht under control and no 
retaliatory attacks tock piace. Never- 
theless, this unprovoked attack ccm- 
bined with the influx of about 10,000 
Muslim refugees from the neighbouring 
States kept tension somewhat alive and 
created among the Muslim population 4 
feeling that trouble might brew up_ in 
retaliation for the previous incident. 


Vigilant Attitude 


Under the inspiration of loca! Muslim 
League leadership. a del.berate plan was 
put into force to evacuate Muslims from 
Ajmer to Pakistan.and active propeganda 
was undertaken to see that Muslim 
personnel in the local administraticn 
opted for Pakistan and sent their families 
in advance. This was in the face of 
attempts on the part of the local admin- 
istration to explain to them that it was 
hot open to them to exercise any option 
and that the Indian Dominion would 
tetain their services if they so wished 
and the local administration had no 
choice but to ask those who wished to 
leave for Pakistan to resign. 


These activities not only resulted in 


depletionsinthe administrativeranks but 


in keeping the tension alive. In the 
meantime refugees poured from Sind in 
increasing numbers. At the same time 
the local Muslim leadership realised its 
mistake and a trek, back from Sind, of 
Muslims, who had left earlier, started. 
This produced some uneasiness, but 
calm still prevailed. 


The local administration maintained 
a strong grip and ea vigilant attitude and 
no untoward incident took place until 
Dec. 5 when peace was again disturbed 
over a trifling dispute on the sale of 
gramophone between a Muslim and a 
Sindhi boy in Dargah Bazar, a Muslim 
locality. This resulted in injuries to 
three Sindhis. But this clash was 
followed up im other localities and shops 


_of rival communities were attacked. 


Within the course of an hour 41 persons 
were injured of whcm three Muslims died. 
Four Hindus were among the injured. 
The Riot scheme was at once introduced 
and some improvement was effected in 
the situation. Next day the curfew was 
lifted. Stray assaults again -took place 
resulting in injuries to 16 and death of two 
Muslims ; a Sindhi boy was also done to 
death. The curfew was reimposed. On 
Dec. 7, sporadic incidents tcck place 
resulting in the death of six and injury 
totwo Muslims. On Dec. 8, two Muslims 
were attacked in a village uear Ajmer; 
there were two cases of arson and one 
grave was desecrated. 


Collective Fines 


_ But the gravest .and most explosive 
incident was the disappearance of a 
Hindu Constable cn duty in an exclu- 
sively Muslim locality. The Constable 
was believed to have been done to death 
and a research for the bcdy in the 
locality resulted not in its recovery but 
in a haul of two cennon, one muzzle- 
loading gun, one breach-loading gun, 
10 swords, 4 daggers, 2 gun-powder bottles 
and 300 percussion caps. Collective 
fines of Rs. 75,000 and Rs. 2,000 were 
imposed on Hindus and Muslims res- 
pectively in different localities and 
immediate steps were taken to recover 
the amounts. Military were called out. 
As aresult of the repressive measures 
adopted there war no further incident 
and the city was absolutely quiet during 
the period Dec. 9, to Dec. 13, except 
for some excitement on account of a two- 
day hartal by the Hindus to protest 
ayainst the impositicn of collective fincs 
and a most ill-timed stnke by Jocal 
sweepers. 


On the evening of Dec. 13, on informa. 
tion furnished by scme Muslims, the dead 
body of the constable in a mutilated 
condition was found buried ina Muslim 
grave-yard, and a collective fine of Rg. 
10,000 was imposed on Muslims in the 
locality and realised. On Dec. 14, the 
body of the dead constable wag taken 
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out in a procession for cremation. The 
procession was proceeding _ peacefully 
when on the way it was stopped by a 
crowd of Hindus who wanted it to go 
via a route close to the Dargah 
and not by the customery route. The 
motives were obvious and the Chief 
Commissioner quite properly 
permicsion. The crowd was recalcitrant 
and a lathi charge was made. There- 
after the dead body was taken by the 
usual route and was cremated but certain 
mischievous elements began to indulge 


in arson and looting of Muslim shops — 


in different parts of the city. The area 
most effected was Mohaitla Ghas Katla 
where determined fighting took place 
between the Hindus and Muslims... The 
Hindu crowd was stoned from a Muslim's 
house and a country-made homb was 
also thrcwn. at it from ¢he house of a 
prominent, Muslim Lee guer. 


The police came upon the scene but 
was also attacked by Muslims from the 
house-top; a bomb was thrown on a 
constable who died. Another ccnstable 
received a gun-shot wound and subse- 
quently died. Another Hindu war ad- 
mitted in hospital with gunshot injuries. 
The Chief Commissioner himeelf visited 
the scene and found intermittent firing 
from Muslim houses. The area was 
cordoned off but the inmates of the house 
did not surrender until the next morning 
when six country-made bcmbs ready 
for firing were recovered together with 
many swords and daggers and one un- 
explcded hand grenede. 


From another Muslim house also 
stones were being thrown and shots were 
being fired. The police demand for 
surrender was met by a shot from the 
house. The police returned the fire 
and inmates surrendered. One D. B. B. 
L. gun and 25 cartridges were recovered ; 
the right barrel appeared to have been 
used. The house was tenanted by Mirza 
Abdul Qadar Beg who had @lready left 
for Kotah and the gun was found to be 
his prcperty. 


Vigorous Action 


Simultanecusly Icoting und arecn 
of Muslim prcepcrty by refugees and locai 
Hindus was goirg cn in other localities. 
The Muslim shcps in Mchalla Karakka 
Chowk, Dhanmandi, Nala Bazar, ond 
Madar Gate were looted. Some big 
Muslim shops on Staticn and Imperial 
Roads were attacked and burnt. A 
mosque was get on fire after the Pesh 
Imam had been murdered. . Attempts 
were made to set fire to three other 
mosques. Vigcrcus acticn wes teken 
against the Jooters and the Police and 
military fired 228 rounds, of which 40 
were fired by a party led by the Chief 
Ceommirsicner himself. A  nember of 
rioters were arrested and a few were shot. 
dead. Two persons were arrested when 
engaged in demolishing a mosque. Most 
fires were put out quickly largely due 
to the active meacures taken by the Chief 
Commissioner himself. Many buildings 
clould have been saved but the local 
administraticn had cnly one fire-fighting 
engine at their disposal. 


The night of Dee. 14-15 persed cff 
quietly. But on the morning ci Dec. 15, 
a Muslim family of 6 persons was attacked 
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and destroyed by Hindu raiders. Four 
Musliros were killed while raiding a house. 
Four Muslims and 7 Hindus were shot 
down when engaged in looting. Over 
100 persons were arrested for substantive 
offences of arson and looting. On Dec. 
16, six Hindus were arrested while looting 
some Muslim hcuses. The dead body 
of a Muslim was found on the Reawar 
Road. One country-made bomb was 
recovered from a deserted mosque. The 
situation had, however, shown rapid 
signs of improvement after the initial 
outburst on Dec. 14 and the curfew war 
lifted on Dec. 17. Since the midday 
of Dec. 15 and up to this morning no 
incident had happened and the city was 
showing signs of returning confidence. 


The total number of casualties since 
Dec. 5 are as follows: — 


Killed Wounded 
Hindus Muslims Hindus Muslims 
By Rioters 5 31 21 62 
By Police 1 3 
firing. 
By military 8 7 Z 2 
firing. 


There has been severe loss of property 
but the prompt action of the local military 
and Police circumscribed the loss, the main 
losses being restricted to 8 big Muslim 
shops on Station and Imperial Roads. 
Others were petty shops stocking books, 
glass bangles, potatoes, cecal, etc. In all 
41 shops were looted and 16 burnt of 
which only three are total wrecks. In- 
tensive efforts are being made to recover 
the property and to arrest the offenders. 
A few truckloads of property worth 
thousands of rufy has already been 
recovered and deposited in the Kotwali. 


I have received enquiries from influential 
Muslims about the Dargah. I am very 
glad to say that through all these dis- 
turbances the Dragah has escaped any 
damaye whatsoever. J stould like to 
assure its devotees everywhere that 
adequate measures have been taken for 
its protection and Government will 
strain every effort to secure its safety. 
Government also hope that peace and 
normal conditions will soon be restored 
‘n this historic city which enshrines an 
enviahle tradition of communal concord 
and whicn is a standing testimony of all 
that is best in Indian culture. 


laren ca 


In view of the complaints which are 
being received from certain text-book 
publishera that owing to the shortage of 
newsprint in sheets with dealere in certain 
areas at present they have not been able to 
secure newsprint either in part or in full 
against permits issued by the Newsprint 
Officer, the Government of India 
have decided to extend the time-limit 
or the purchase of newsprint against 
those permits up to March 31, 1948, 
says a Press Note, issued by the Ministry 
of Industry and Supply, on Dec. 27. 


All dealers in newsprints are informed 
that permits authorising the purchase 
of newsprint issued to text-book pub- 
lishers which were valid up to Dec. 31, 
1947, stand automatically revalidated 
up to March 31, 1948. 
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"U.N. 0. LAST HOPE OF CIVILIZATION” 


Mr. 


R. M.K.  Vellodi, Secret ary- 
M General of the Indian  Dele- 
gation to the United Nations 
Organisation, giving his impressicns of 
the meetings of the United Nations 
Organisation im a broadcast from the 
Delhi station of All India Radio en 
Dec. 17 said: 


What is the United Nations? What 
happens at Lake Success and Flushing 
Meadows ? What did the Indian Dele- 
gation accomplish? The answers’ to 
these questions can be clearly com- 
prehended only if one knew the back- 


ground of events that preceded’ the 
meeting of the Assembly. 
Between Dec. 1946 when the Ist 


Sersion of the Assembly completed its 
work and Sept. 1947 a few thinzs hap- 
pened. Early in 1947 Mr. Churchill 
made his memorable speech at Fulton. 
It was the first utterance after the end 
of the World War No. II of a world 
statesman in which the division was 
proclaimed of the world into two blocks—- 
the Soviet block--and those outside it, 
with an iron curtain in between. Not 
long after, the President of the United 
States expounded what has come to be 
known as the ‘“ Truman Doctrine.” 
The economic and financial aid to Greece 
and Turkey followed. Meanwhile the 
repeated efforts made by the Council 
of the Foreign Ministers of U. S8., U.K., 
France and Russia to solve the post- 
war problems of FEurope endcd = in 
discomfiture. All efforts towards a 
co-ordinated control of atomic energy 
had failed. 


The Marshall Plan 


The Greek question after having been 
discussed at endless meetings of the 
Security Council had been finally re- 
moved from ita Agenda. The Marshall 
Plan for the economic rehabilitaticn of 
Western and Central Europe, a genuine 
effort to put War-shattered Europe on 
its feet had*become the subject of furious 
controversy. Everywhere one turned, 
one heard of ‘ dollar diplomacy ’ “ con- 
taining Russia’’ and such other passion- 
ate outbursts. Jt was in this setting 
that the Second Session of the United 
Nations Assemgly opened at Flushing 
Meadows and it is against this back- 
ground that its achievements should be 
measured. 


Those of you who are not familiar 
with the set up of the United Nations 
Organization and have not visited New 
York would perhaps like to know some- 
thing about the place of these meetings 
and the nature and the composition of 
the various Committees that form part 
of the General Assemhly. The United 
Nations Organisation is at present 
housed in a very large building at what is 
known as the village of Lake Success— 
which actually derives its name from a 
Lake of that name in the vicinity. This 
place is 25 miles outeide New York City 
and it is here that the United Nations’ 
very large Secretariat has its headquarters. 


Vellodi’s Broadcast 


Ccmmittee Meetings are held in thie 
building. Hali way between New 
York and Lake Success is Flushing 
Meadows, where in a building which 
was originally constructed in connection 
with New York World Fair in 193%, the 
plenary sessions of the General Arscml-ly 
are held. Every possible contrivanre 
has been devised for the comfort of the 
delegates attending these two places 
and for the expeditious discehige of 
the work on which they are engaged. 
Almost all Delegations live in Lotels 
in New York and have to proceed by 
car every day to these meeting places. 
The loss cf time and inconvenience re- 
sulting from the location of these meetings 
so far away from residences of the deie- 
gates are prodigious. However, pending 
the construction of permanent huildings 
in New York City these discomforts and 
inconveniences will have to continue. 


Fifty-seven Nations are now repre- 
sented st the United Nations and each 
member State is allowed to send to 
these meetings five representatives and 
five alternxtes. Smaller countrics that 
cannot afford to send large delegations 
find it difficult to be represented at all 
the Committees. 


Arrangements have been made for 
the simultaneous interpretation of all 
speeches into five languages—English, 
French, Russian, Spanish and Chinese— 
so that any one wishing to listen in any 
of these languages has only to adjust the 
indicator on his ear-phone to the parti- 
cular language in which interpretation 
is desired. The proceedings of each day 
are printed and circulated the following 
day in theshape of a journal which is 
the most efficient condensation of material 
that I have yet come across. Apart 
from these journals a vast quantity of 
literature, such as the verbatim records 
of the proceedings of the Assembly, 
the precis of the proceedings of all the 
Committees and the huge number of 
documents such as Resolutions, amend- 
ments and so forth, are turned out by 
the Secretariat of the United Nations 
with a promptness and precision that 
is truly marvellous. Both at Lake 
Success and at Flushing Meadows suit- 
table arrangements exist for both solid 
and liquid refreshments. 


Work of Last Session 


To go back to the work of the last 
session of the Assembly this may be 
divided into four parts. The first con- 
sists of the discussions in the plenary 
session of the Assembly on the report 
submitted by the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations on the work of the 
Organisation during the period that 
intervenes between the two sessions of 
the Assembly. This is made an occasion 
by all Delegations, for general obser- 
vations on the state of the world in 
much the same way as the Budget 
Session of an Assembly or of a Parlia- 
ment is made the occasion for observation 
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INDIAN CHARGE D’AFFAIRES 
IN BELGIUM 


Pending the appointment of an Ambas- 
sador the Government of Indta have 
appointed Mr. B. F. H. B. Tyabji, 
: I.C.S.,ae Charged’ Affatres in Brussels, 
. says a Press Communique tssucd ly the 
: Ministry of External Affairs and Com- 

monwealth Relations con Dec. 24. 
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on the running of the governmental 
machinery. 


The second part consists of elections 
of member States to the various perma- 
nent bodies of the United Nations 
Security Council, the Economic and 
Social Council and now the Trustee- 
ship Council. The third part consists 
of the work in the various Standing 
Committees. There are six of these 
namely: Political and Security Com- 
mittee; the Economic and Financial 
Committee; the Social and Humani- 
tarian Committee; the Trusteeship 
Committee; the Administrative and 
Budgetory Committee; the Legal Com- 
mittee and now the Headquarters 
Committees. Every member State is 
represented in each of these Committees. 


The last and final stage is the con- 
cluding plenary session of the Assembly 
at which the reports of the work inthe 
various committees are considered and 
the Assembly takes decisions on those 
questions which had been discussed and 
on which recommendations had been 
made to the Assembly. It would take 
too long to describe in detail the various 
subjects that came up for consideration 
before the Committees and before the 
Assembly. The Political and Security 
matters assume an air of importance 
which their intrinsic values do not 
always justify. But such is the case. 


India’s Prominent Part 


Among the more important matters 
discussed during the last session were, 
the political integrity of Greece; the 
grant of Korean independence; the 
future of Palestine; the South African 
question ; the extension of the trustee- 
ship system to South West Africa; the 
creation of a permanent Committee of 
the Assembly to dea! with questions 
that arise during the course of the year 
that intervene between the two sessions 
of the Assembly ; the question of ad- 
mission of certain States to the member- 
ship of United Nations and a vast number 
of equally important subjects relating 
to social, economic, legal and budgetory 
matters. It is significant that on almost 
every subject dealt with the political 
Security Committees the United States 
and U.8.S.R. were opposed to each 
other. The Latin American countries 
and some of the Western European 
countries were usually found on the 
side of the United States. The Slav 
States solidly and mostly on the side 
of U. 8.8. R. 


I think it is true to say that of all the 
countries represouted at the United 
Nations Organisation, India alone _ in- 
Variably took an independent line, 
which in our present state of domestic 
and other difficulties nover ceased to he 
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& matter of surprise to many States. 
India’s special comcern was of courte 
the question of Indians in Scuth Africa 
but she took a very prominent part in 
many other important subjects and 
made very usefu: contributions towaids 
their discussion. ‘ 


I believe there haa been some comment 
in our Press that the Indian Resoluticn 
on the South African question having 
failed to obtain the requisite <-31d 
majority in the Assembly, which India 
was able to secure during the previcuz 
session of the Assembly, this should be 
regarded as a dcfeat. Apart from _ the 
fact that we failed to obtain tha 2-3rd 
majority only by 3 votes, the fact is that 
at the last session of the Asseznly the 
general feeling among the Delegaticn. 
particularly of South African countrics 
and those of Western Europe, was not s0 
enthusiastically in favour of a con- 
demnation of South Africa as it was in the 
previous session; and to most members of 
the Indian delegation who hadstudied the 
trend of thought and feeling in the 
Assembly it was a matter for surprise 
that we did get the majority that we 
managed to secure. 


Mrs. Pandit’s Speeches 


On the Palestine question India con- 
sistently supported establishment on an 
Arab State with safeguaids for the 
Jewish minority. On the Creek ques- 
tion we supported the Russain proposal 
forthe evacuation of British trocps frcm 
that country. We supported the forma- 
tion of the Interim Committee which was 
sponsored by the United States whereat 
on the question of the admission of new 
members we followed the correct attitude 
of, admitting only thore ccuntries ae 
members of the United Naticns whcee 
applications had been reccmmended 
by the Security Council. India’s atti- 
tude of complete impartiality hae, I 
believe, won for her the respect of the 
member States. 


Such in brief was the nature of the 
businesre transacted at the last Sessicn 
of tho Assembly. If I were asked to say 
who among the delegates were’ the 
most colourful individuals I would 
say Mr. Vishinsky, the representative 
of the U. 8. S. R, young Mr. Boller, 
representative of Yugeslavia; and the 
Chairman of the Indian Delegaticn, Mire. 
Pandit. For sheer eloquence measured 
in terms of flow of worde, I dunbt whether 
eny one came within measurable distance 
of Viskinsky. But it was always a 
ened to watch and listen te young 

oller, who very often spoke withcut 
notes, never faltered, nevcr stcpped for 
a word bit in the most polished and 
refined French spoke for Jong periccs. 
His wit aud sarcasm were teliing. 


Mrs. Pandit’s specches alweys went 
down very well. They were carefully 
prepared and were delivered with an 
ease and charm that are peculiarly her 
own. I must confess 1 was disappointed 
with Mrs. Roosevelt, partly perhaps 
because the subjects that she bandled 
did not lend themselves to any great 
forensic effort. 


Thus for well over 2 months we battled 
manfully over world problems of veirying 
degrees of importence. Towards tbe 
end of the proceedings one noticed—cr 
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INDIAN CHARGE D’AFFAIRES © 
IN FRANCE 3 


Pending the appointment of an Am- : 
bassador the Government of India have : 
appointed Sir N. Kagharan Prllat, : 
I.C.S., as Charye d@’ Affatres in Paris, : 
says a@ Press Communique issued by : 
the Ministry of External Affatre and ; 
Commonucalth Relations on Dee. 24. 
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was it only my imagination—a certain 
Crawinyg tcgether of the opposing grcufe:, 
though the last subject that was dis- 
cussed in the Assembly, namely, the 
question of Palestine has left in its train 
2 load of trouble which has already 
begun to be felt all over the Middle 
East. In spite however of this unfor- 
tunate affair, and in spite of the various 
decisions taken by the Assembly which 
had been violontly oppored by the U. 8. 
S. R. and the Slav block, there is among 
all the member States of the United 
Nations a realization that the United 
Nations Organisation is indeed the last 
hope of civilization and it was with this 
feeling that I left Flushing Meadows on 
the last day of my stay with the 
Delegation. 


With the flays of the 57 Nations flutter- 
ing in the gentle breeze outride the 
Assembly building I wended my way to 
New York to find the lights on ‘ Queen 
Mary’ twinkling inthe harbour.—the ship 
that was to carry me hack to England 
on the following day en route to Delhi. 


UNIVERSITY GRANTS 
COMMITTEE 


(Continued from Fage 103) 


Rs. 11 lakhs as loan for the construction 
of staff quarters, Rs. 5 lakhs for equi- 
pping the science laboratory and Rs. 
38 lakhs for bringing the library up-to- 
date. On the recurring side a con- 
siderable amount was sancticned for 
starting new Readerthizs and for the’ 
revision of salary scales. 


For this record insuch a brief period 
the Ccmmittee owes a great-deal to its 
former Chairman, Sir Mirze@. Ismail. 


No awards of the Order of British India 
and Honorary Commissions as ICOS 
were inade on Jan. }, 14S, as the form 


' which these awards would tahe in future 


was under uctive consideration. The 
decisions reached will be annour:ced in 
due course, said a Press Notc, issued py 
the Ministry of Defence, on Tec. 31. 


No awards of Jagirs, Meritorious 
Service Medal, or the Long Service and 
Good «‘onduct Medal were mace as the 
future policy which was going to be 
adopted in making these awards was 
also uuder consideration. 
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The Hon'ble Pundit Jawaharlal Nel, ru, 
Prime Minister, gave a buffet dinner am 
honour of Mr. D.S. Senanayake, Prime 
Winiste r of Ceylon, during . the latter's 
recent visit to Delhi. These pietures show 
(Top L. to R.) Mr. J). S. Senanayake, 
Mr. R.T. Chari, First Secretary to the 
Indian High Commissioner in Ceylon 
Lady Elmbhirst, wife of Air Marshal Sir 
Thomas Elmhirst, Bequm Motamedy, 
wife of the Tranian Ambassador in India 
and Pandit Nehru. (Centre) Sheikh 
Abdullah, the Kashmir Leader, Mr. R. T. 
Chari. Mr. V.V. Giri, Government of 
India’s High Commissioner in Ceylon 
and Mr, D. S. Senanayuke photographed 
at the dinner and (right) Miss Pandit, 
niece of Pandit Nehru, Mr, Vv. V. Gin 
and Mr. D. Senanayake at the dinner. 
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_ PANDIT NEHRU 
ENTERTAINS 
CEYLON PREMIER 


FOREIGN 
AMBASSADORS 
CALL ON 
PANDIT. NEHRU 


% 


Commanding General Shumshere Jang 
Behadur Rana, Nepalese’ Ambassador 
to India, and M. Novikov, Soviet 
Ambassador to India, who arrived in. 
Delhi] to take up their appointments 
last month, called on Pandit Nehru on 
December 24. F 


(Above) Commanding General 
Shumshere Jang Behadur Rana photo- 


graphed with Pendit Nehru in the 
Prime Minister’s Office. 


(Right) The Scviet Ambassador dis- 
cussing a point-with Pandit Nehru. 


e* 
ae 


(Left) Mr. D. S. Senanayake, Prime 
inister of Ceylon, met Pandit Nehru 
on December 28. 


** 
** 
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CENTRAL ORGANISATION FOR 
INDIANS IN BURMA 


High Commissioner’s Message 


66 HAT is the function of Indians in 
W future independent Burma? 
That is a vital question which 
each one of you is called upon to answer’’, 
said Dr. M. A. Raut, High Commissioner 
for India in Burma, in a message to the 
All-Burma ‘Indian Conference which 
inet in Rangoon on Dec. 27. 


The Conference was inaugurated by 
Sir B.N. Rao, Constitutional Adviser 
to the Government of India, and was 
addressed by Burma's Deputy Prime 
Minister, Bo Let Ya, and the Foreign 
Minister, U Tin Tut. It was attended 
by delegates from various parts of India, 
and Mr. M.A. Rashid presided 


Here is the text of Dr. Rauf’s 
messaye :— 


‘‘ This Conference has met on the eve 
of the most important event in the 
history of modern Burma. After over 
a century of struggle against European 
political domination, Burma is to be 
free on January 4, 1948. 


Vital Question 


‘During the last 79 years Indians 
had acquired a very important role in 
the economy and.administration of this 
country and it is admitted on all hands 
that the services rendered by Indiaus 
have been of great value. 


‘But that is of the past. What is 
to be the function of Indians in future 
independent Burma? That is a vital 
question which each one of you is called 
upon to answer. 


‘‘ The answer is to be sought not merely 
in the light of personal interests, but in 
full view of the fact that you are citizens 
of, or spiritually and culturally bound 
up with, a country of which you are 
proud and which wants you, her sons, 
I mean India. I am sure you will do 
nothing of which your motherland will 
be ashamed of. 


‘*Since my coming to Burma over a 
year ago, I have hoped Indians in Burma 
would get together and ponder over the 
problems facing the community as a 
whole. ‘‘oday I am happy this con- 
ference has been made t.ossible by the 
hard work of some of your leaders. 


‘“Tt has been the misfortune of India 
for the past centuries that her sons 
could only very rarely be found to work 
in unison. Disunity among us has been 
the tragedy of Indian history. It was 
to ke hoped that outside India, when 
freed from local disagreements, Indians 
would be united. Unfortunately that 
has not always been possible. 


‘‘In the past we have, on occasions 


such as this, been able to put our heads 
together and come to a decision on what 
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Indians should do. Therefore, I hope 
this Conference will set an example of 
unity for Indians and that your deci- 
sions would be such as would keep in 
view the interests of the Indian com- 
munity as a whole. I do not believe 
that the interests of the varioua sections 
and classes that zo to form the Indian 
Community of Burma are absolutely 
ifreconciliable. But it is not enough to 
Pass resolutions, even if they be unani- 
mous. 


‘““In Burma, as everywhere else, you 
must have a central organisation which 
would work alJl the year round. Day 
after day, new questions arise which 
cannot be anticipated. They must be 
resolved. The functions of this orga- 
nisation would also be to undertake 
representations of the Indian point of 
view before the Government and the 
people of Burina. Also to reassure the 
community itself that they can lead 
useful and happy lives in Burma and 
to give them a lead in all important 
matters. 


‘“‘I wish this Conference great success 
and I hope when you again meet, per- 
haps next year, you will have a record 
of achievement. to which te may look 
back with pride. Jai Hind.” 


Burmese Premier’s Message 


An important announcement of policy 
towards Indians in Burma was made in 
the following message to the Conference 
by Premier Thakin Nu: : 


I tender to all of you assembled here 
on this happy occasion hearty greetings 
and good wishes of the people and the 
Government of Burma. Many of you 
were born in Burma, while others may 
have decided to make Burma their home. 
To all of you who elect Burma citizen- 
ship, let me assure you, on behalf of the 
Burmese people, of our determination 
to abide by the terms of our Constitution 
which guarantees equality between all 
citizens. 


To those of you who prefer to retain 
their political connections with India 
and Pakistan, let me say that though 
you will not be entitled to the privileges 
pertaining to the citizens of this land, 
we shall, nevertheless, protect you to 
the best of our power and endeavour tu 
assist in your lawfu! avocations. 


Nop that the Burmese people will 
be a’free people you will, 1 am_ sure, 
find them as courteous and friendly to 
the nationals of other countries as they 
have ever been. 


You must not resent such permanent 
immigration laws as we shall be estab- 
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lishing shortly, for no country cah 
afford to leave immigration uncontrolled. 
We shall endeavour to make our immi- 
gration laws as little vexatious as possible 
and, while we must exclude from per- 
manent entry into Burma all those not 
needed for Burmese economy, those 
that are allowed to join us in this 
country will be well treated and pro- 
tected. 


We, on our part, hope that the Indian . 


and Pakistani communities in Burma will 
endeavour, while they are in this country, 
to be close to us and to try and under- 
stand our point of view. 


All those who decide to reside per- 
manently in Burma, we would expect 
them to indentify themselves with the 
pecp's of Eurma with whom they will 

e one politically. They will form an 
important ingredient in the composi- 
tion of the new Burmese nation. The 
need for nationa] unity is paramount 
and all races who make their homes in 
Burma must co-operate to that end. 


The continuar.ce of Burma’s happy 
relations with India and Pakistan depends 
a great deal on the men and women of 
the Indian races who will reside in Burma. 
To a large extent it is with their eyes 
that India and Pakistan will see Burma, 
and to an equally large 
ex tent the people of Burma 
will form their ideas of the people of 
India and Pakistan from the Indians 
and Pakistanis that they meet in this 
country. 


Long-term Interests 


The Jong-term interests of our three 
countries, the comtinuance of happy 
relationship between them, is of far 
greater moment than any immediate 
advantage or disadvantage that may 
ensue from any particular measure 
having application to the Indian and 
Pakistani residents of Burma. I beg 
all of you who are assembled here today, 
and all those whom you represent, to 
have ever in view the continued friend- 
ship of our three countries andto work 
and live in such a way that you will 
retain the friendship of the indigenous 
races of Burma, and also that in inter- 
peune the Burmese people and _ the 

urmese Government to your own 
countries you will endeavour to under- 
stand us and our difficulties, so that 
ou may be able to convey a fair and 
just impression of our land. 


Through you, may I and the people 
whom I represent, convey to the great 
Dominions of India and Pakistan the 
greetings and the good wishes of the 
people of Burma. May these two great 
Dominions be ever happy and prorperour 
and may they enjoy for ever the sover- 
eignty that was restored to them last 
August. : 


India’s progress in the fields of trade, 
industry and science will be demonstra- 
ted to the peoples of South-East 
Asia at an exhibition, to be held by the 
Government of India, in Singapore in 
the last week of January and the 
first week of February, 1948. For this 
purpose the exhibits supplied by Indian 
firms for the Bangkok Exhibition, which 
was arranged for carly December but 
was cancelled owing to unsettled condi- 
tions in Siam, will be sent to Singapore. 
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COMPOST DEVELOPMENT 


C6 OOD work needs no blessings 
from me,” humorously remarked 
Mahatma Gandhi when _ the 

members attending the All-India Con- 

ference on Compost sought his blessings 
at the conclusion of their labours in 

New Delhi on Dec. 17. Sir Datar Singh 

presided over the Conference. 


Some of the resolutions passed at the 
Conference are :— 


This Conference is of the definite 
opiaion that the compost programme 
offers vast potentialities for increasing 
food production in the country. 


This Conference urges on the Pro- 
vincial Governments the needs for 
accelerating the pace of the existing 
schemes, so that :— 


(a) under the urban compost scheme, 
all municipalities, notified areas and 
town committees are brought under the 
scheme within the next two years. 


(b) under the village compost scheme, 
at least 10 percent of the total number 
of villages in the Provinces are taken 
up during 1948-49 and an additional 
10 percent are taken up in each succ- 
eeding year. 


In regard to the Town Compost 
Scheme, this Conference makes the 
following recommendations :— 


(a) In view of the present food situa- 
tion it should be made obligatory on all 
municipalities, notified areas and town 
committees that they should convert 
the whole of their refuse mattrial into 
comp ost. 


(5) The Health Department of the 
Government of India is requested to 
issue a directive to Provincial Govern- 
ments recommending to them tho adop- 
tion of the Compost System in reference 
to other methods of disposal of refuse. 


Village Compost Scheme 


Regarding the Village Compost Scheme, 
the Conference recommends that :—- 


-(a) The scheme should preferably 
be operated through Village Panchayats, 
Kisan Sabhas or Village Co-operative 
Societies; and a Compost Supervisor 
should be posted for each group of 
10 villages. 


(6) Where the villagers possess in- 
sufficient or no land for preparing compost, 
® common land should be acquired by 
the Government for the purpose in the 
immediate vicinity of the village. 


(c) In order to popularise the compos- 
ting habit among the younger generation 
of villagers, a practical course in com- 
posting should be included in the syllabus 
in all primary and secondary schools 
situated in villages. 


This Conference is of the opinion 
that transport has been the chief limiting 
factor for rapid expansion of the compost 
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echeme and urges on the Government 
of India and on Provincial Governments 
to give all uecessary help to composting 
organisations in getting sufficient number 
of motor trucks for the purpose. [t 
also strongly urges that the trucks at 
present in use by different Government. 
Departments should also be _ utilised 
whenever possible for compost distri- 
butidn. Transport by canal may also 
be considered wherever possible. 


Intensive Propaganda 


This Conference urges that intensive 
propaganda should be carried out amohy 
farmers to puint out the value of compost 
manure and for this purpose it urges 
on the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments to arrange for carrying out the 
above propaganda through the medium 
of ballads, dramas, radio talks, lantern 
slides, films, posters, pamphlets, exhi- 
bition stalls, demonstration plots, lecture 
tours. etc. Existing ffieli publicity 
vans, newspapers, journals and other 
media should also be utilised for this 
purpose, 


The Conference suggested the for- 
mation of a Cantre] Compost Develop- 
ment Committee consisting of non- 
officials and officials and comprising the 
delegates who attended the Confereace 
as a nucleus, with Dr. C.N. Acharya as 
Secretary. This would act as an advisory 
body to the Central and Provincial 
Governments and meet periodically in 
different Provinces for the purpose. 


PLANT PROTECTION SCHEMES 


To meet the challenge of food scarcity 
in the country, the Ministry of Agri- 
culture is giving high priority in its 
‘Grow More Food’’ campaign to the 
control of pests and diseases, which 
cause considerable damage to food 
crops. This loss is estimated at about 
Rs. 500 crores a year. 


Provincial and Stato Governments 
have been advised regarding the urgency 
and importance of sanctioning and 
implementing plant protection schemes. 
The first step they are likely to take, is 
to appoint qualificd mycologists and 
entomologists in their respective areas. 


Another Royal Indian Air Force Ground 

Training School, known as No. 3 G. T.S. 
has been established at Arkonam, near 
Madras, under the command of Squadron 
Leader Rawel Singh, M.B.E., to raise 
the educational and service standards 
of airmen wishing to remuster to other 
RIAF trades. 


This is the third Royal Indian Air 
Force Ground Training Schocl to be set 
up, the other two being No. ] G. T. S., 
at Jalahalli, commanded by Wing Com- 
mander R. Sitaram, which trains the 
non-technical personnel! of the RIAF, and 
No. 2G. T.8. at Tambaram, commanded 
by Group Captain 8. N. Goyal, O.B.E., 
zoo provides all the technicians for the 
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Dr. Rajendra Prasad 


WORK OF FOOD MINISTRY 


OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE 


INCE I took over the Food 
portfolio 16 months ago, politi- 
cal problems before the countr 

have completely changed, but the wor 

of the Food Ministry continues to be of 
the greatest national importance,” 
said Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Food Minister, 
at a farewell function organised by the 
Ministry of Food on Dec. 19. 


‘The country’s food position,’ con- 
tinued the Food Minister, “‘ has remained 
difficult right through these 16 months, 
and still continues to be so. If we have 
succeeded in resolving the crisis, even 
in a limited measure, the credit goes 
entirely to those who have co-operated 
with us in this task, and if any mistakes 
have been made, the fault is mine’’. 


Referring to the policy of “ gradual 
decontrol’’ adopted by the Government, 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad stated that this 
task was not easy, but the Government 
were guided by their desire to bring 
back the country into its pre-war posi- 
tion in food. The responsibility of the 
Food Ministry would therefore continue 
to be as great as in the past. 


Land of Milk and Honey 


Turning to the primo necessity of 
increasing food production, the Food 
Minister stated that the responsibility 
in this direction lay on the Ministry 
of Agriculture. India had once been 
famed as the “land of milk and honey”; 
they should strive to reach that posi- 
tion once again. ‘“‘ Although I am 
leaving the Ministries of Food and 
Agriculture,” concluded Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, ‘‘I shall continue to take the 
greatest intcrest in the problems of food.” 


Earlier Mr. B. R. Sen, who has taken 
over the Secretaryship of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, and Mr. R.A. Gopala- 
swami, Food Secretary, thanked Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad on behalf of their 
respective Ministries. 
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| NEW FOOD MINISTER | 


Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram 


Mr. Jairamdas Dauiatram, who 
recently relinquished the Governorship 
of Bihar and who has been appointed 
by His Excellency the Governor-General 
to be one of his Ministers assumed 
charge of his office on January 14. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Ja:ramdas Da ilatram. 
who has been allotted the portfolo of 
Food and Agriculture, was appointed 
in place of the Hon’ble Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, who left the Cabinet to become 
Congress President. 


Brig. P. N.Thapar has been appointed 
officiating Chief of the General Staff, 
Indian Army Headquarters, with the 
acting rank of Major-General, in place 
of Maj..Gen. K. M. Cariappa, who has 
become General Officer Commanding-in- 
Chief, Eastern Command. 


Commissioned 21 years ago from 
Sandhurst, he spent nearly ten years 
with the Ist Punjab Regiment. He 
later attended staff courses both at 
Quetta and Minley-Manor, England. 
During World War II he saw service in 
Burma in ]941 and two yearr afterwards 
was in the Middle East and Italy. After 
a spell of duty as Assistant Military 
Secretary at General Headquarters, 
India, he was selected to serve on the 
Army Reorganisation Committee. With 
the British Headquarters in Aden he was 
also for some time a first grade staff 
officer. 


In early 1946 Gen. Thapar commanded 
the Ist Bn. lst Punjab Regiment in 
Indonesia and later commanded 16lst 
Indian Infantry Brigade in East Bengal. 
He took up the appointment of Director 
of Military Operations and Intelligence at 
Army Headquarters, India, on Aug. 15, 
1947. 
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Pandit Nehru's 


Appeal For Peaceful 


Settlement of Dutch-Indonesian Issue 


ANDIT Nehru, Prinie Minister of 
P India, has appealed to the Indo- 
Republic and the 


nesian 
Netherlands Government for an-:early 
and peaceful settlement. Citing the 


example of the peaceful transfer of power 

from British to Indian hands, he urged 

them to work in a similar spirit for a, 
similar consummation. 


The message was conveyed during a 
party given at Batavia by Mr. N. 
Raghavan, Consul-General for India in 
Batavia, at which were present both the 
Dutch and Indonesian Delegations to 
the ‘“‘ Renville Talks’’—their first social 
meeting since the July hostilities. 


Among the guests were the Netherlands 
East Indies Governor-General and Mrs. 
Van Mook, the Dutch Minister for 
Reconstruction, members of the U. N. O. 
Good Offices Committee, the Indonesian 
Premier and Chairman of the Indonesian 
Delegation, the Chairman of the Nether- 
lands Delegation and members of the 
Consular Corps in Batavia. — 


Pandit Nehru’s message, received 


during the party, was read out. It 


said: 


“I am happy that representatives of 
the Netherlands Government and the 
Indonesian Republic are meeting tonight 
as your guests at a party. India’s 
sympathy for Indonesias freedom is 
well known. As a lover of peace, India 
earnestly desires that differences, which 
unhappily have arisen between the Gov- 
ernments of Netherlands and the Re- 
public of Indonesia, and which have led 
to armed conflict between the two, should 
be settled without further bloodshed, as 
quickly as possible. 


‘‘In India the transfer of power from 
the British to Indian hands has been 
achieved without strife by tho exercise 


‘of understanding and the spirit of yive 


and take. I would appeal to our In- 
donesian and Dutch friends to work for a 


similar consummation in a_ similar 
spirit. 
“India will watch the negotiations 


now in prune under the auspices of 
the Sub-Committee of U. N. with interest 
and hope’’. 


Standing Finance Committee for Railways 


The first meeting of the Railway 
Standing Finance Committee of Indian 
Parliament, was held on December 16, 
under the Chairmanship of Dr. John 
Matthai, Minister for Railways. Eight 
out of 11 members attended. 


The Committee confirmed the action 
of Government in having given notice 
of special purchase of the Darjeeling 
Himalayan Railway Extensions as a 
preliminary to the conversion of the 
line from Kishanganj to Panchanai, 
as part of the through direct link to 
Assam. The purchase price is expected 
to be approximately Rs. 70 lakhs. The 
Committee also approved of the pre- 
liminary action taken by the Railway 


“Board to set up the organisation neces- 


sary for constructing the link, which will 
involve the building of two major bridges 
on the Tista and Torsa Rivers. 


The Committee approved of the 
Rolling Stock and Machinery Programmes 
for 1948-49, involving a total expendi- 
ture of Rs. 26.7 crores, out of which 
Rs. 19.14 crores will be charged to 
the Depreciation Fund. The Machinery 
Programme is the fourth annual progra- 
mme of the 5-year Post-War Machinery 
and Plant Rehabilitation Programme 
framed in July 1944, but = iit 
is very likely that the Programme 
will extend. heyond the five 
years. The Rolling Stock Programme 
provides for the purchase of 243 loco- 


‘ 
motovies and 109 boilers, and the building 
of 658 metre-gauge locomotives in the 
B. B. and C.I. Railway Workshop will 
be taken in hand at Ajmer. There is 
provision for 1,100 coaching vehicles, 
including 648 thrown forward from the 
previous programme, and for 6,359 
wagons including 1,000 thrown forward. 
Of the coaching stock, 350 Bogie Broad- 
Gauge coaches will be obtained from 
coach building firms in India and the 
rest will be built in Railway Workshops. 
The 350 broad-gauge coaches to be 
obtained from manufacturera in India 
will be all steel coaches 10' wide, while 
the coaches to be built in Railway 
Workshops will be to conventional 
design. 


It is expected that a start will be 
made with the manufacture at Bangalore 
of the under coaching stock the Railway 
Board have been engaged in designing, 
and if the prototypes stand the neces- 
sary tests, 250 such coaches (150 Broad- 
Gauge and 100 Metre-Gauge) may be 
built during 1948-49. 


The pilgrim ship “ Akvar”’ sailed from 
Jedda on Jan. 4, with 1,375 pilgrims. 
She will disembark about 340 pilgrims 
at Karuchi and tlhe remainder at Bombay, 
says a Press Note, issued by the 
Ministry of External Affaire and 
Commonwealth Relations, on Jan. 9. 
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Sardar Baldev Singh, Defence Minister, took the salute at the Passing Out (Parade of Officer cadets at the Iadian Military 
December 20. Pic 


Academy, Dehra Dun, on 


KEEP INDIA’S FLAG dislaits 


Defence Minister’s Address 
to Military Cadets 


<4 OU are thebuilders ofour nation. 
‘ No army can be @fficient without 
sound training. The Govern- 
ment of India is determined to do every- 
thing possible to get the best instructors, 
equipment and anything else required 
for this purpose’’, said the Hon’ble 
Sardar Baldev Singh, India’s Defence 
Minister, addressing the cadets of the 
Indian Military Academy, Delira Dun, 
at the passing out parade on Dec. 20. One 
hundred and eighty-nine cadets who 
passed out that day would be Commis- 
sioned in the Indian Army. 


Speaking to the cadets, Sardar Baldev 
Singh said: ‘‘I am today addressing you 
as a free Indian, in a free India—a status 
we have attained after making great 
sacrifices. You are the builders of our 
nation. It will be your foremost duty 
to keep India’s flag flying. 


“It is the firat time you have, as 
Commandant, an Indian, Brigadier 
Thakur Macho Singh, D. 8. O., in charge 
of this great institution. British officers 
did a good job here in raising the standard 
of thie institution and it is now for you 
to maintain the high standard, if not 
Praise it still higher. 


“No army can be efficient without 


sound training. The Government of 
India is determined to yive all possible 
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shows the Defence Minister inspecting the cadets on parade 
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The Defence Minister taking the salute with the cadets marching past from the 
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parade ground into Chetwode Building 
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help to get the best instructors, equipment 
and anything else required for this 
purpose. 


** The Indian Army is being nationalised 
Very rapidly and you have to shoulder 


a much _ greater responsibility now. 
No Indian can tolerate any foreign 
power looking at India with an evil 


eye’’. 


**T appeal to you all young officers,’ 
concluded Sardar Baldev Singh, ‘“‘to be 
above politics and to remain loyal to the 
Government ”’. 


Commandant’s Address 


“The unique distinction of being the 
first batch of Cadets to pass out under 
your own flag and be admitted to the 
Officer ranks of the Army: of free India 
is yours’’, said Brigadier Madho Singh 
the Commandant of the Acadeir.y. 


He added: “You are the custodian 
of India’s flag which is the dearest thing 
we have. To safeguard the honour of 
this flag it may even call for a supreme 
sacrifice which must be paid when occasion 
demands it. The division of the country 
has made the paritition of the armed 
forces inevitable and has _ resulted in the 
establishment of another Pakistan 
Military Academy which is being formed 
in Kakul'with a nucleus of staff from 
this Academy ”’. 


The Commandant reminded the 
cadets of the motto of the Academy: 
‘‘the Honour, Welfare and Safety of the 
country comes first always and every- 
time; the honour, welfare and safety 
of the men you command come next 
and finally your own safety and welfare. 


‘*Go forward to serve this great land 
of yours which needs the services, of a 
soldier more than it has ever done before 
in its long history’’, concluded Brig. 
Madho Singh. 


Sardar Baldev Singh decorated Lt. 
Col. Kanwar Zorawer Singh with the 
ribbon of the Military Cross and Sub- 
Maj. Hoshiar Singh Gurung Bahadur 
with the ribbons of OBI 2nd Class. 
Senior Under Officer, Cadet Harbhajan 
Singh Grewal was the recipient of a gold 
medal and Senior Under Officer, Cadet 
Jai Krishen won a silver medal. 


The Defence Minister on Dec. 19, 
visited St. Dunstan’s School for the 
war-blinded and Gurkha Rifles’ Regi- 
mental centres. He also inspected the 
Technical Development establishment 
and an army formation. 


The question of awards for acts of 
gallantry, is under review by Government 
of India and recognition of valour in the 
Kashmir operations will include issue 
of Certificates of GaJlantry. These will, 
for the present, bein the form of Com- 
mendation Cards and issued by the 
Commander-in-Chief, Indian Army, in 
respect of Army personnel and Air 
Marshal Commanding R. I. A. F., in 
respect of R. I. A. FF. personnel, 
says a Press Note, issued by the Ministry 
of Defence on Dec. 3U. 
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H. M. S. “ ACHILLES”” TO BE 
TRANSFERRED TO R.I.N. 
Three Modern Destroyers to be Purchased 


HE Government of India have 
T agreed with His  Majesty’s 
Government in the United King- 
dom that H. M. S. Achilles, a Leander 
class Cruiser of 7,000 tons, should be trans- 
ferred to the Royal Indian Navy, said a 
Press Communique, issued hy the 
Ministry of Defence on Dec. 27. 


H. M.S. Achilles was completed in 
1933. and has a main armament of six 
6-inch guns and a secondary armament of 
eight 4-inch anti-aircraft. guns. The 
torpedo armament. comprises eight 21- 
inch torpedo tubes. The designed speed 
of Leander Class Cruisers is 32 5 Knots. 


The cost. of this ship, when constructed 
was Rs. 2 crores. The complement of 
H.M.S8. Achillee will be ahout 30 officers 
and 760 ratings. Scme of the officers and 
ratings forming the crew of this ship are 
already in the United Kingdom where 
they have been undergoing courses of 
instruction and the balance of the crew 
will be despatched tothe United Kingdom 
within the next few weeks. 


Purchase of Destroyers 


It is hoped that H. M. 8. Achilles will 
reach Indian Waters in the autumn of 
1948. 


Fixcept for 4 officers and 16 warrant 
officers the whole of the ships company 
of H. M. 8. Achilles will he composed of 
Indians. 


Negotiations are also in progress for 
the purchaas of three modern Destrovers, 
which it is hoped to take over towards 
the end of 1948. 


‘The Government of India intend to 
build modern naval training establishments 
in India but it. will be some time before 
these are ready for use. Arrangemcuts 
have been made with the Admiralty tu 


‘ undertake the training of a large number 


of R.I.N. officers and ratings in the United 
“Kingdom during 1948 and a party cf 18 
officers and 60 ratings left for the Unit- 
ed Kingdom in the hired transport 
Francon on Dec. 13. 


Two sloops cf the R. I. N., H. M.1.S. 
Kistna, and H. M. I. S. Cauvery left 
India on Dec. 23, with a contingent of 
400 ratings for training in the United 
Kingdom and a further 20 officers will be 
leaving India for the United Kingdcina 
in the near future. These ofticcrs and 
men will be trained in. the Royal Naval 
Gunnery School (H. M. 8. Excellent) the 
R. M. Electrical School (H. M. &. 
Collingwood) the R.N. Navigation School 
(H. M. 8. Dryad) and the R. N. Torpedo 
School (R. M. 8. Defiance). 


The two schools are entirely manned by 
Indians, the Commanding officers being 
Commander R. D. Katari, R. I. N. and 
Lieut-Commander Sawhny, R. I. N. 


The admiralty have also agreed to 
accept 36 Indian cadets for training 
each year for the next three years in place 
of the 16 per vear who have been sent 
previousiy. The Government of India 
are grateful to H. M.Q. for the facilities 
which have been afforded for the training 
of their personnel during the period their 
own establishments are under construc- 
tion.. 


STANDING COMMITTEE FOR DEFENCE 


In place of the Defence Consultative 
Committee, which ceased to function 
from Aug. 15, 1947, aStanding Committee 
of the Legislature for the Ministry of 
Defence has been constitued. 


The following ten members have been 
declared duly elected by the Constituent 
Assembly of India (Legislative) to serve 
on this committce until the end of the 
next financial year. 


Members 


(1) Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru, (2) 
Sardar Jogindra Singh, (8) Mr. Manikvalal 
Verma, (4) Mr. Mohahlal Gautam, (5) Mr. 
C. M. Poonacha, (6) Mr. Hari Vishnu 
Kamath, (7) Maj..Gen. Maharaja Himmat. 
Singhji, (S$) Pandit Thakardas Bhargava, 
(9) Mr. S. M. Patil and (10) Mr. Hussain 
Imam. 


Among the subjects which will be laid 
before the Standing Committee will be 
non-official bills introduced or proposed 
to be introduced in the Assembly and 


legislative proposals which the Defence 
Ministry intend toundertake. Major 
questionr of general policy and financial 
matters and any other topic of public 
importance within the field of the Com- 
mittee, which the members of the Cam- 
mittee may propose for discussicn, will 
also be included in the agenda. 


The functions of this Committee will 
be purely advisory. 


The Ministry of Health, Government of 
India supplied up to December 15, one 
million doses of vaccine lymph for vacci- 
uation against small-pox. Of these 
$56,015 doses were sent to East Punjab, 
212,720 doses to Kurukst.etra; 1,100 to 
Kashmir; 5,500 doses were given to the 
Delhi Province and 2,500 doses for the 
use of non-Muslims in Pakistan. 


The vaccino was prepared at the vanous- 
Inatitutes in Belgam, Nagpur, Calcutta, 
Madras, Kanchi and Nainital. 
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From the steps of Government House, New Delhi, Lord Muuntbatten, Goverarr-General of India. bids farewsll to tbe 
contiogeat of the last British troops to leave D2lhi—the First Royal Fusiliers and the Second East Lancashire Regiment 


LORD MOUNTBATTEN'S FAREWELL TO oj wmcecngtss ss 


of the Indian Independence Act and 


aince the transfer of power on the 15th 
BRI [SH RO ps August, relationships between the 
United Kingdom and India rest now 


IDDING farewell ; P h ee y Hoare on only two factors—friendship and 
arewell to contingents o who was not known as Vin-gar Joc for ; 
B Jst Bn. Royal Scot Fusiliers and _nothirg. . trust. There are no better factora in 
2nd Bn. East Lancashire Regiment 
at a parade on Dec. 19, at Government 
House, H. E. Lord Mountbatten, Gover- 
nor-General of Indias, said :— 


“I am very glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of saying goodbye to representa- 
tives of the last British Brigade to leave 
Delhi. There are no two battalions in 
the whole of the British Army whom 
I would sooner see represented on parade 
today than your two, not only because 
of your ancient history and long associ- 
ation with Indias, but particularly 
because we were associated together in 
the war. 


“ The first battalion, Royal Scots Fusi- 
liers, which was raised 270 years ago, first 
came to service in India nearly a hundred- 
and-fifty years ago. 


‘Tho sxcond Battalion, East Lanca- 
shire Regiment, which was raised 200 
veara ago. first came more than 1°99 
years ago for scrvice in India. But it is 
your last tour of service which is the most 
important end which should make the 
most lasting .impression. 

- Tribute to 36th Division 

After both your Battalions had carried 
aut the Madagascar landings, with the 
lanning of which my CUcmbined Opera- 
hone Headanerers in London were 

* associated, you formed part of the 36th 
Pivision. In February, 1944, during 
the crucial phase of the battle for Arakan, 
the 36th Division came in and made 
certain of the first victory which the 
Allies won in South-East Asia. 


**Later, when the famons American 
General, Joe Stilwell asked for a Britieh 
Division to help him with his five Chinese 
Divisions and hie American Brigade on 
the North-East front of Burma, I 
personally selected the 36th Division as 
being the ideal unit for the job, under Admiral Sir Arthu 
Maj-Gen. Frankie Festing. "Your ; 
Division covered iteelf with glory in the 18, Picture shows Their Excellencies with iral Palliser 
difficult fighting, and even got a hi ; behind, leaving the perade ground, where the tig? reel peal Guang 
measure of praise from Gen. Stilw of Heasar provided Gurkhas 


by a contingent of 6th 
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Palliser, British East {Indies Naval C.-ir. 
met Lord Mountbatten at Government House, iNew Delhi, shi pace 
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Many 


ior offi f the Armed Services were present at the New Delhi Railway Station on December 30, to bid farewell to 
Geneval Sir. Rob Lockhart, Commander-in-Chief, Indian Army, who left for Bombay on relinquishing hi 


his appointment. 


Picture shows General Lockhart inspecting a Guard of Honour provided by a detachment of 4th Bn. The Madras Regiment 


GEN. SIR ROB LOCKHART LEAVES DELHI 


the world on which relationships can 


be based. 


““You were in Delhi when the troubles 
started, and the Government of India, 
I am certain, decided correctly when they 
did not ask any British forces to come 
and assist the very small garrison that 
was left in Delhi, in dealing with the 
riots. 


Noble Work 


“T am proud to think, however, that 
Tommy Atkins was not prepared to sit 
down and do nothing while there was 


trouble all round, and the battalions 
of these Brigades, including the Bed- 
fordshires and Hertfordshires, who have 


already left, volunteered their service 
to help with any of the refugee camps, 
Muslim or non-Muslim in Delhi. 


“The Delhi Emergency Committee 
decided to accept their offer, and as you 


know, the Battalions worked in the 
Purana Qila and Humayun’s Tomb 
camps, where they did noble work, 


work which will not be easily forgotten, 
and which contributed greatly to that 
state of friendship on which our future 
relations between the two _ countries 
will depend. 


‘**The Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru, 
asked me personally to give a message 
to you on behalf of the Government of 
India, and to ask vou to pass it on to the 
rest of the Brigade when you meet them 
oh board ship. It is that the Government 
of India is grateful for what the 16th 
Brigade did in assisting them in Delhi 
and have charged me in bidding them 
farewell, to wish you a happy voyage 
home and the best of luck in the future’’. 
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Services were present at the New 
Delhi Railway Station on Dec. 
30 to bid farewell to General Sir Rob 
Lockhart, K. C. B., C.I.E., M.C. Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Indian Army, who left 
by train for Bombay on _ relinquishing 
his sppointment. 


M*s: senior officers of the Armed 


4 guard of honour composed of detach- 
inents from the 4th Battalion the Madras 
Regiment and the Ist Battalion #th 
Royal Gurkha Rifles gave the general 
salute when the Commander-in-Chief 
arrived on the latform. General 
Lockhart inspected the guard of honour 
and talked to officers and men. As the 
train steemed away the guard presented 
arms and the bend of the Rajputana 
Rifles, which was in attendance, played 
‘** Auld Lang Syne”’. 


34 Years’ Service 


Among those who were present on the 
platform were Colonel Currie, Military 
Secretary to the Governor-General, re- 
presenting His Excellency, Lieut.-Gerneral 
F. R. R. Bucher, Chief of the Staf*, 
Indian Army, Lieut.-General D. Russell, 
G. O. C.-in-C., D.E.P. Command, Lieut.- 
General Sir Arthur Smith, Commanding 
British Forces, in India and Pakistan, 
Major-General Rajendrasinghji ccmmand- 
ing Delhi Ares, Air Marshal Sir Thomas 
Elmhirst, A.O.C.-in-C. and Major Generals 
Srinagesh, Swinburn, Dhillcn, Rudra, 
Stable, Steadman and Thapar. 


General J.ockhart is retiring after over 
34 years’ service in the Indian Army. 


Commissioned in 1913, after Marl- 
borough and Sandhurst, he was posted 
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to 5lst &hkhs (Frontier Forre) in March 
1914 and fought with them in Fgypt and 
Mesopotamia in World War 1, winning 
the M. C. and being mentioned in 
despatches. 


He graduated from thé Staff College 
at Chamberley in 1927 and was Brigade 
Major at Kohat and General Staff Officer 
(Intelligence) at Army Headquarters, as 
it was then called, before being appointed 
Military Attache in Afghanistanin 1934. 
He became Commanding Officer of his 
battalion in 1936 and in 1937 he officiated 
in command of the Jubbulpore Brigade 
and in 1938-39 the Vana Brigade. 


In February, 1989, General Lockhart 
was appointed Deputy Director of Staff 
Duties and in March became Director, 
an appointment which he held with an 
rete of two months until September 
1941. 


In 1941 he became Major-General and 
was appointed Secretery of the Military 
Department at the India Office im 
London, a post he held for two years, 
when he assumed command of the L. of 
C. Area at Ranchi. He became Deputy 
Chief of General Staff in May 1944. 


In April, 1945, he was appointed 
General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, 
Southern Ccrmend, where he remained 
until June, 1947, when he was made 
Governor of the North-West Frontier 
Province at the time of the referendum. 
He successfully fulfilled his mission as 
Governor during tke historicel pericd 
in August 1947. General Lockhart 
assumed his present eppointment on 
August 15, 1947. 
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Fecsimile of world’® frst air weil letter 


The postal service in India was first thrown open to the 
publie in 1837; charges were levied in cash, and the lowest 
rate being two annas for every hundred miles, copper tokens 
of the value of two annas were struck and made available for 
the payment of postage. 

The first issue of postage stamps in India, was meade in Sind: 
in 1852. They were of three kinds. 

1. The design embossed on white paper, without colour. 

2, Blue, embossed on white paper. 

3. The design embossed on vermilion wafers. 

The first official air mail flight ever undertaken was om the 
I&th February, 1911 when 6500 letters and ostcards were flown 
from the U. P. Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition grounds 
inAllahabad to Naini Junction by M. Pequet, a French 
aviator. A souvenir postmark was provided by the Postmaster: 
General U. P. for the occasion, the seal being destroyed 
immediately after fight. 
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Gndia’s Commemoration Stamps 


Tie postal system in India is, perheps 
as ancient as her temples. For, like 
al! postal systems, it was born of the ne- 
cessity of maintaining communication, 
so that the omperor keep in tonch with 
the officers iu charge of provinces at A 
distance from the capital: and himeelf, be 
kept informed of what was taking place. 


* 
- 


* 


Ibn Batuta, travelling in India, in the 
time of Mohamed Bin Tughlak, in the 
middle of the fourteenth century says :— 


“There are in Hindustan, two kinds of couriers, horse 
and foot; these are generally termed “Fl Wolak”, the 
horse-courier which is generally a part of the Sultan's cavalry, 
is stationed at a distance of every four miles. As to the 
foot-couriers there will be oneat a distance of every mile 
occupying stations which they call “* hl Davah ” and making 
on’ the whole three miles; so that there is, at the distance 
of every three miles, an inhabited village, and without this, 
three sentry boxes where the couriers sit prepared for motion 
with their loins girded. In the hands of each is a whi 
about two cubits long, and upon the head of this are small 
hells. Whenever, therefore. one of the couriers leaves any city 
he takes his despatches in one hand and the whip, which he 
keeps constantly shaking, in the other. In this manner he pro- 
ceeds to the nearest foot-courier and, as be approaches, 
shakee his whip. Upon this, out comes another who takes the 
despatches and so proceeds to the next. For this reason it is 
that the Sultan receives his despatches in so short a time”. 


Vaccination Certificates for Passengers 


Going Abroad 


bzen experienced recently by 

Indian passengers going abroad, 
on account of their inoculation and 
vaccination certificates being found 
defective by the countries of their des- 
tination, says a Press Note, issued by the 
Director..te-General of Health Services, 
on Dec. 14. 


C> SIDERABLE difficulty has 


The Government of India, therefore, 
want to bring to the notice of passengers 
proceeding abroad, and of the medical 
_ profession generally, that according to 
international requirements certificates 
of inoculation and vaccination against 
cholera, small-pox, typhus and yellow 
fever must be in the internationally 
prescribed form. 


Yellow Fever 


Copies of prescribed forms can be 
obtained from the nearest Administrative 
Medical Officer. These forms should be 
filled in by the passengers doctor very 
carefully, to see that all items have been 
accurately completed as any defective 
of incomplete answers tu the various 
items may result in the certificate not 
being recognised hy the countries of tran- 
sit and destination, and the passenger 
may, in consequence, he placed in 
quarantine. 


As regards certificates of inoculation 


and the public are hereby warned that on 
account of certain technical difficulties 
in the storage and administration of 
yellow fever vaccine, this vaccine is not 
available to the doctors or the public 
and certificate cannot. be issued in India 
by anyone except by the following five 
Government centres of inoculation: 


1. Haffkine Institute, Bcmbay. 

2. All-India Institute of Hygiene and 
Public Health, Calcutta: 

3. King Institute of . Preventive 
Medicine, Guindy, Madras. 

4. Central Research Institute, 
Kasauli. 

5. The Provincial 
Laboratory, New Delhi. 


Public Health 


Vaccinations should be arranged, by 
appointment, with the nearest of these) 
centres where internationally recognised 
certificates on the prescribed form will 
also be issued. 


The Government of India propose to 
take legal action against any unauthorised 
issue of yellow fever certificates. The 
medical profession are, therefore, warned 
not to issue yellow fever vaccination 
certificates under any circumstances 
whatsoever and to direct passengers re- 
quiring such certificates to one of the 


against yellow fever, the medical] profecsion above-mentioned centrer. 


DEMOBILISED MEDICAL PERSONNEL 


Employment and Training Facilities 


Medical Resettlement Organisations 
at the Centre, in the Provinces and in 
the States have, up to end of November, 
1947, plaved 1,253 oex-service medical, 
nursing and = ancillary personnel in 
employment and 467 in training, out of 
5,533 and 1,338 applications for em- 
ployinent and training respectively, says 
«u Press Note, issued by the Directorato 
General of Health Servicee, on Dec. 20. 


These resettlement organisations con- 
sist of a Central Medical Employment 
Bureau in the office .of the Director- 
General of Health Services, New Delhi, 
and Provincial or State Medical Employ- 
ment Bureau in Provinces and States. 
The bureaux are attached to the offices 
of Surgeons-General, Inspectors-General 
of Civil Hospitals in various Provinces 
and to the offices of the administrative 
medical officers of the various States. 


Medical, nursing and ancillary personnel 
who have done war service, are given 
assistance in securing suitable employment, 
or in arranging appropriate training in 
inedical, nursing and allied sbjects. They 
have been granted several concessions in 
such matters as increased grades, count- 
ing of war service towards increments, re- 
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servation of vacancies, etc. Candidates 
undergoing training are entitled. to 
financial concession in the shape of free 
education, including tuition and examina- 
tion fees, books and equipment and a 
maintenance allowance, based on condi- 
tions prevailing in the district, province 
or area concerned. 


These bureaux also meet the require- 
ments of factories or institutions, who 
may require the services of medical or 
public health officers, nursing personnel 
and technicians. They should contact 
the nearest medical employment. bureaux. 


—s 


All ex-members of the Aruwd Forces, 
ov theic dependents or representatives, 
who have preferred appeals agsuinst. the 
decision of the Government of India 
rejecting their pension claims should 
communicate their present  addresscs 
to the joint Secretary, Ministry of 
Defence {Pensions ranch), Delhi, 
imuediately, says a Press Note, issued by 
the Ministry of Defence on Jan. 7. 


The disposa! of their pensions appeals 
is being held up for want of information 
regarding their @hereabouts. 


Health Minister Visits. 
Eye Hospital 


The Hon'ble Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, 
Minister for Health, Government of Ir.dia, 
ped a visit to Shroff’s Charity Eye 

ospital in Daryagunj, Delhi, on Dec. 
22. She spent about an hour there 
going round the various wards, operation 
theatres. etc. 


The hospital is housed in a spacious 
building and has a normal strength. of 
104 beds. The months of March and 
April in the beginning of the year and 
October and November towards the end 
are rush peridds when large numbers of 
people come froma rural areas for cataract 
operation. To meet this emergency, 
46 additiona] beds are provided in 
verandahs and tents are pitched to 
accommodate another 50, if necessary. 
There is an Out-Patient Department 
where a large number of patients are 
attended to every day. 


The treatment of patients is entirely 
free. They are also fed and given clothes 
at hospital expense, while those requiring 
eye-glasses get them without payment. 
This has put a severe strain on the 
finances of the hospital, resulting in a 
deficit of Rs. 5,000 in this year’s budget. 


The hospital gets an annual grant of 
Rs. 10,000 from Government and 
Rs. 1,400 per month from the Delbi 
Municipality.. It also receives donations 
from philanthropists occasionally. The 
entire requirement of hospital linen is 
met free of cost by two mills in Delhi, 
while some blankets are provided every 
year by a third. 


The Minister was pleased with the 
arrangements. She said the hospital 
was doing good work and deserved 
every help from Government and the 
public alike. | 
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EMPLOYMENT FOR WOMEN 


Facilities for employment assietar.ce to 
women have now becn extended by the 
Ministry of Labcur. Women can now be 
registered at all Employment. Exchanges 
and District Otticcs besides the Regional 
Exchanges, where there are _ special 
women’s sections. 


Up to November, 1947, nearly 7,300 
women were registered, of whom over 
1,750 were found work in large variety 
of occupaticns such as typists, steno- 
graphers, clerks and telephone cperat cre. 


During the last six months between 
300 and 400 employers have notified 
demards specifically for wcmen workers. 
As a rule, however, women are considered 
equally with men for all vacancies uot ified 
except when they are for male workers 
cnliv. 

‘Over 860 women are at present being 
trained in the tcchnical and vocational 
training centres eet up by the Labcur 
Ministry. The trades taught include 
atenography, tvping, hair-dyess'ng, 
commercial and clerical work, tailoring, 
telegraphy and telepl.one operating, 
interior decoration, domestic science ard 
labour welfare. 
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H. E. Lord Meunt- 
batten, Governor- 
General of India, 
accompanied by H. E. 
Sir John Colviile, 
the then Governor 
of Bombay returned 
calls on the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, East 
Indies Station, and 
Flag Officer Com- 
a K. I. N. on 
H. M. “ norfolk ”’ 
ag. "his recent 
visit to Bombay. 
a | Lord Mount- 

inspecting a 
Guard of Honour 


provided by the 
R.L N. at the Gate- 
way of India 


we, 


Py i re a oe 
Pa Ree Nios see nein i ere 


in 
Bombay 


a. eens 


(Above) Officers 
of H. M. I. S. 
“ Kistna’’ being 
presented to Lord 
Mou ntbatten. 
(Right) His Ex- 
cellency inspect- 
ing a Guard of 
Honour of 3/5 
Royal Gurkha 
Rifles at the Gate- 
way of India 


Lord Mountbatten 


R.1.N. OFFICERS AND MEN ‘TO 
BE TRAINED IN U. K. 


M. I. Sloops ‘“Kistna” and 
H ‘“Cauvery” are leaving ehortly for 

® the United Kingdom ‘to transport 
about 300 officers and men of the R.I.N. 
who have been detailed to undergo training 


in the United Kingdom. 


The majority of these officers and men 
will undergo training at Portamouth 
and the remainder will go to Plymouth 
and Chatham. Some of these officers 
and ratings will do cruiser training and 
the others, training in Special Branches. 


Training Courses 


The courses vary in length. Some 
are only for four weeks and others for 
so long as nine months. More efficers 
and men will have to be sent later to 
complete the cruiser complement for 
H. M. 8. “ Achilles,” «hich the Govern- 
ment of India is acquiring from the 
Admiralty. 


Already there are 90 officers and men 
who have done training in a cruiser, or 
are doing it, or arestanding by H.M. 8. 
‘Achilles”’, which will have a comple- 
ment of 809. A number of the men now 
proceeding to the U. K. will be attached 
to the R. N. ships. When a sufficient 
number of officers and men have been 
trained in craiver work they will man 


A referendum was held at the 6th Gurkha 
according to the tripactite agreement be 


H. M. 8. ‘ Achilles” and bring it to 
India 
The class of Destroyers, which the 


Government of India are buying from 
H. M. G. is still under consideration. 


Air Commodore Mehr Singh, D.S.O., 
has taken over command of No. 1 
Operational Group of the Royal Indian 
Air Force located at Palam aerodrome 
(New Dethi). 


The Air Officer Commanding the 
new R.I.A.F. Operational Group who 
is the first R.I.A.F. officer to be 
awarded the Distinguished Service 
Order gained this distinction while 
commadning an R.I.A. F. Fighter 
Squadron on the Burma Front. during 
the battles of the Arakan when he per- 
sonally completed 82 operational sorties 
in just under three months. 


Air Commodore Mehr Singh was in 
ersonal charge of air operations in 
Kashmir when the raiders started in- 
filtrating into the State committing 
arson, loot and murder. As Air Officer 
Commanding the Operational Group, 
all air operations of the Roya! Indian 
Air Force are in his charge, including 
the present operations in Kashmir. 


Gurkha officers and men to opt for service in the Indian Army or British Army. 


supervision of a Nepalese, a British and an Indian officer. 


Picture shows 


tween the Governments of Nepal,’ India and the 


RADAR FACILITIES IN R.LA.F. 


Royal Indian Air Force has an elabor- 
ate scheme for the development of Radar. 
Already Radar beacons aro fitted on 
all R. I. A. F. airfields as a navigational 
aid to Service and radar-fitted civil 
aircraft. Other Radar facilities, such 
as blind landing aids are to be fitted in 
the near future. Radar method of 
detecting storms and finding upper air 
wind velocity are also in operation and 
are of considerable help to the Meteorolo- 
gical Branch of the Air Force. 


The latest type of Radar equipment to 
train fighter pilots in the art of intercep- 
tion of enemy aircraft has been installed 
in one of the R. I. A. F. airfields. More 
such stations will be opened soon. 


Bomber Squadrons 

Radar also provides facilities for 
bombing through clouds absolutely 
blindly. This method was con- 


siderably used by R. A. F. over Germany 
during the closing months of the war. 
R.I.A F. Bomber squadrons will be fitted 
with the latest type of blind bombing 
Radar. 


The authorities are planning for Radar 
coverage of the long coast line of India 
so as to detect enemy aircraft and surface 
vessels in case of enemy attack. In 
peacetime, this facility can help inthe 
navigation of ships and aircraft. 


Regimente] Training Centre (one of the two centres earmarked for H. M. G. 


United Kingdom) to enable 


The referendum was held under the 
Sardar Baldev Singh (second from right) 


Defence Minister, watching a Gurkha Jemadar filling in the form 
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UTILISATION OF LAC IN VARNISH AND 
PAINT INDUSTRIES 


Results of Recent Investigations 


ECENT investigations on lac have 
R succeeded in upening out new 
and extensive scope tor the utulis- 


@tinu of that product in varnish and 
Paint industries. 


The usefulness of luc, which has, been 
traditionally empluyed in the varnish 
industry, cun be greatly augmented, 
if the oardness and gloss of lac is com- 
bined witn the film-torming and _plasti- 
CiZing properties of ous. The practi- 
Vabuty of lormulating  lac-linseed oil 
Compositions with @ view to obtaining 
VaruisDed subistying the exacting demands 
of moueru inuustry, has been tne subject 
of extensive research over a number of 
years. 


A satisfactory formulation bas been 
uctueved as a result of investigations 
curried Oub at tne todian Lac Kesearch 
Justitute, the detaus of which have been 
Pubisded in & receut issue of the Journal 
uf Scwntyic and dndustrial esearch. 
Weying ou glycerides with which lac is 


Cudlpati0ld, udVe Vedd prepared and 
bugs properties studied. 
“Insulating Properties 

Treated linseed oil is a slimy  semi- 


solid completely soluble in alcohol, sad 
a salialactory spirit varnish giving 4 
transparent iac_ nim can be secured by 
cooking the ou ylycende with luc at 
A8o“elvuY UC. tor Lo minutes. Excellent 
results have been obtained when 160 
parts of dewaxed luc and 150 parts of 
tue oil ylyceride aro dissolved in 3UU oc. 
ut metnylsted spirit. ‘Ine tilm, on 
Daking ab JU4——JdS~ for bWu Dourtd, posseased 
excellent insulating properties. 

The 


washed aud driel  ylyceride 


mixture may be chemically combined 
with jac by cooking in the ratio of 100 
parte of glyceride to 6U parts of Jac at 
26U°C. for half an hour, and thinning the 
product with white spirit or turpentine. 
4 clear baking insulating varnisb is 
thereby obtaimed. Hy varying the 
cooking conditions, air-drying varnishes, 
too, cun be secured. 
can be made by combining the air-drying 
proauct with suitable pigments. 


Carborundum Production 


A bigh vemperature resistance furnace 
has been dessgned and constructed in 
the department ot Chemical ‘Technology, 
University of Bombay, and employed 
in experimental investigations on car- 
borundum Production. ‘ihe details 
relating to the construction and operation 
of the furnace have been described in the 
September number of the Journal of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. 


Using this furnace, the optimum con- 
ditions for the economic production of 
carvorundum, starting trom quartz sand, 
coke, Comimog salt and saw dust, have 
been worked ‘out. ‘ine particle size of 
saad 18 important in securing the optimum 
yield of tne final product. Best results 
are obtained when the size range is 
~ iC, -|-4U, which is also the size range of 
the coke employed. The optamum  con- 
version into suicon carbiae is secured 
in 42 houra at 2,6009C, 


among the other articles sappeuring 
ia tne Journal are: a world standard 
lor sucow, tnreads, Sunspot activity 
during tne current cycle and petroleun 
resuucces of Lodia. Tne editorial dis- 
cusses (NO prodivn of scientific manpower 
in Lnodia. 


Committee to Reorganise Alipore 
Test: House 


Lt: vommittecs, ‘one for reorganis- 
ing the work of Alipore Test 
House, Calcutta, and the other 
for expanding the scope and activities 
ot the Mathematical instruments Oltice, 
Caloutta, have been appoiuted by the 
Government of Lndia in the Ministry of 
iudustry and Supply. 


The Government of India, it is .under- 
stoud, have appointed a Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. B.C. Koy, 
to examine the existing organisation asa 
the possibilities of expansion of the 
Government ‘lest House, Alpore. Dr. 
K. 38. Krishnan, Dr. KB. U. Guna of the 
Valoutta University and Mr. K.N. Sharma,y 
Director of Inspection, Directorate- 
General of Industry and Supply, have been 
invited to serve on the Committee. 


The Government of India have also 
appointed a Committee under the chair- 
manship of Dr. G.R. Paranjpe to review 


tho organisation of the Mathomatical 
Lastruments Uttice, Calcutta. Tne (terma 
of reference include: 


(i) the tormulation of concrete plans, 


both short-term and long-term for the . 


development of the manufacture of 
scientitic instruments and photographic, 
electronic and electro-acoustic equip- 
ments ; 


(ii) an examination of the possibility 
of using the Mathematical Instruments 


Office as a training centre for | instrument. 


makers, mechanics, etc; and 


(iii) a review of the terms and condi- 
tions of service of the employees there. 


Prof. Satyendra Nath Bose of the 
Calcutta University and Mr. H. P. 
Bhaumik, retired Post-Master-General, 
have been invited to serve on the Com- 
mittee. 
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Shellac-oil paints . 


BIGGER AND BETTER 
AIRPORTS FOR INDIA 


{ndia, acroes which, the world’s sky 
routes pass, will soon have bigger 
and better airports. 


A sum of approximately Res. 2 crores 
for the improvement of twelve aerodromes 
up to international standards was agreed 
to by the Standing Finance Commuttee 
when it met recently in New Delhi. The 


aerodrcmes aro in Delhi, Caloutta, 
Bombay, Maradas, Allahebad, Gaya, 
Lucknow, Nagpur, Abmedacaag, 


Bhubaneshwai and Vizagapatam. 


The runways and hangars of India’s 
major airports when completed would 
meet the requirements of larger aud 
heavier aircralt now in use by operating 
pila Aeronautical communication 
gervice will also beimproved in accoruance 
with the plans tor the development of 
aviation. 


The need tor larger hangars and stronger 
runways arose with the increasing use 
of heavier arcratt by aurlines. Some 
progress has already beea made in the 
erection ot steel hangars in bombay aud 
Delhi. 


Government's plans now include the 
erection of such hangers in Calcutta 
and Madras also, strengthening of run- 
ways, construction of resiaental quar- 
ters, installation of cbetzucticn lights 
and the purchase ot radio communication 
equipment and vehucies trcm Ditposals. 


The work will be speeded uP by the 
Civil Aviation Wing o1 the C. P. W. D., 
who will buy and use mechanised plant 
and equipment, such as bulldozers, pump 
sete, tractors and diesel engines tour 
construction purposes. A portion of the 
pre-fabricated parts of ars and 
roofiug materiai will be avauable trom 
the surplus assets of the Defence 
Ministry. 


In pursuance of agreement, says a 
Prees Note, issued by the Ministry ot 
Kelief and Kehabilitation on Dec. st, 
reached between the Vominions ot Ina.u 
and Pakistan as a result o1 the Secretunat- 
level Conterence ot the Inter-Uominion 
vepresentatives in New Delhi on December 
138, 19 and 2U, persons desiring festciation 
of licensed arms and ammuniticn taken 
away trom them in Pakistan -hculd 
adopt the following proceaure: 


(a) Persons who hold receipts for 
licensed arms and ammunition taken away 
icom them should apply to the Provineuul 
Governments cuLcemned. he two 
Vominion Governments Lave  iasucd 
instructions to Froviacial Govern ete 
to have such arms ammunition 
restoled. 


(b) Persons who do uot hold = such 
receipts should apply to the Director. 
lntormation Bureau, Ministry of Kelet 
and Kehkabilitation, ‘RP’ Bicck, Hasna 
Koad, New Delhi. Insuch cases, it Las 
been agreed that the Dominion Govern- 
ments would furnish lists of cases to each 
other and allsuch cases would be promptly 
investigated. 
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The Hon’ble Sardar Vallaththat Patel, Deputy Prime Minister, efatted 
Jaipur recently. These picturce taken during his visté to the State chow 
(above, left) Sardar Patel uith Hite Highness the Maharaja of Jutzur and 
(above, right) the Deputy Prime Menteter wtth Hise Highness = arreeirg at 
the Maharaja's College, Jatpur, where the latter laid the foundation stone 


of the new Science Eatenston. 


(Below, left) Sardar Patel laying the foundation stone of a Guyeralt Schocl 
in the State and (telcw, right) students of the Bansthali Vidyaztth greecnt- 
ing a Guard of Honour to the Deputy Prime Minister during hts veal 


to their institution, which ts run on national lines. 
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Sardar Patel planting a mango tre Government House, Lucknow, during his_ recent visit tp the city. H. E. Mrs. Sarojini 
ss ‘ On Coaren of UF P., is also in the picture 
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IN MEMORIAM 


We pay our respectful homage to the sacred 


memory of the Father of the Nation, Mahatma 


Gandhi, who died at his prayer meeting on 
January 30, 1948. He served the Motherland 


and humanity for half a century and led India 


to freedom. 


INDIA’S REFERENCE TO U.N. O. 
MEMORANDUM ON KASHMIR 


he following is the text of the Go- 

I vernment of India's Memorandum 
on Kaeshmig submitted to the 
Security Council at Leke Success -— 


1. Under Acticle 25 of the Charter of 
the United Nations, any member may 
bring any situation, whose continuance 
is likely to endanger the maintenance of 
international peace and security, to the 
attontion of the Security Council. Such 
& situation now exists between India and 
Pakistan owing to the aid which invaders, 
consisting of nationals of Pekistan ane 
of teil-esmen from the territory immedi- 
ately adjoming Pakistan on the Northe 
West, ere drawing from Pakistan for 
operations ayainst Jammu und Kashniir, 
a State which has acceded to the 
Dominion of India and is part of India. 


The circumstances of the accession, 
the activities of the invaders which led 
the Covernment of India to take military 
action against them and the assistance 
Which the attackers have received and 
are still receiving from Pakistan are 
éx plained later in this memorandum. 


The Government of India request 


the Security Council to éall upon Pakistan 
to pat an 6nd immediately to the giving 
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of such assistance which 1s an act of 
aggression against India. If Pakistan 
does not do so, the Government of India 
wnay be compelled, in self-defence, to 
enter Pakistan territory in order to 
take military action against the invaders. 
The matter is therefuro one of extreme 
urgency and calls for immediate action 
by the Security Council for avoiding a 
breach of international peace. 


©. Frum tho middle of Sept. 1947, the 
Government of India had received 
reports of inf'Itration of armned raiders into 
the western parts of the Jammu Province 
of the Jammu and Kashmir State; 
Jammu adjuins West Punjab which is a 
part of the Dominion of Pakistan. ‘Theso 
raiders had done a yreat deal of damage 
in that arca and taken povsession of purt 
of the territory of the State. 


Raid from Frontier Province 


On Oct: 24, the Covernment of Inaia 
heard of a major roid frorn the frontier 
Province of the Dominion of Pakistan 
into the Vallev of Nuslmir. Some 2,060 
or more fully armed and equipped men 
caine in motor transport, crussed over 
tu the territory of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir, sacked the town of Muzaffar- 
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abad, killing many people, and proceeded 
along the Jhelum Valley Koad towards 
Srinagar, the summer capital of the 
Jammu and Kashmir State. Intermedi- 
ate towns and villages were sacked and 
burnt, and many people killed. These 
raidcrs were stopped by Kashmir Stato 
troops near Uri, a town some {U miles 
from Srinagar, for some time, but the 
invaders got round them and burnt the 
powerhouse at Mahora, which supplies 
electricity to the whole of Kashmir. 


3. The position, on the morning of 
Oct. 26 was that these raiders had been 
held by Kashmir State troops and part 
of the civil population who had been 
armed, at a town called Baramula. 
Peyond Baramula theron was ro «.ajor 
obstruction up to Srinagar. There waa 
immediate danger of these raiders reach- 
ing Srinagar, destroying and sacking 
the capital and maazsacring, larze numbers 
of people, both Hindus and Muslims. 
The state troops were spread out all over 
the State and must of them were de- 
ployed along the western boarder of Jummu 

rovince. They had been split ap into 
small isolated groups and were incapable 
of offering effective resistance to the 
raiders. Most of the State officiuls had 
left the threatened area and civil adm inir- 
tration Riad ceased to function. Al" 
that stood between Srinayar and the 
fate which had overtaken places on the 
route followed by the raiders was the 
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The Government of India’s Delegation to attend 
on January 7. Picture shows from (L. to R.) Mr. C. Partheserathy, eee 


(Military{ Attache at the Indien Embessy, 
(extreme right) of the E. A. ard C. a Minister 


determination of the inhabitants of 
Srinagar, of all communitics, practically 
withot arms, to defend) themselves. At 
this time, Smnagar had also a large popu- 
lation of Hindv and Sikh refugees who 
hed fled there from West Punjab, owing 
to cemmunai disturbunces in that area. 
‘Lhere was little doubt that the refugees 
would be massacred if the raiders reached 
Srinagar. 


Appeal for Military Help 


4. Immediately after the raids into 
Jammu and Kashmir State cominenced, 
approaches were informally made to the 
Government of India for the acveptance 
of the accession of the State tothe Indian 
Dominion. (It might be explained, in 
paranthesis .that Jamsnu and Kashmir 
form a State whose Kuler, prior to the 
transfer of power by Britain to the 
Dorinions of India and Pakistan, had 
been in ‘Treaty relations with the Lritish 
Crown which controlled its foreign rela- 
tions and was responsible for its defence. 
The Trenty relations ceased with tie 
transfer of power cn Agu. 15 last. and 
Jammu aud Kas mir, like other States, 
acquired the right to accede to either 
Dominion.) 


5. Events moved with great rapidity 
and the threat to the Valley of Kashmir 
became grave. On fect. SU. the Ruler of 
the State, Hlis Highness Maharaje Sir 
Hari Singh appealed urgently to the 


the 


Weshington) the Hon'ble M 


y: 
rincipal Private Secretary to 


Government. of India for inilitary help. 
ile also requested that the Jummu and 
Kashmir State should be allowed to 
accede to the Indian Dominien. An 
appeal for help vas also simultaneously 
received by the Government of India 
from the largest popular organisation 


in Kashmir, the National Coufereace, 
heeded by Sheikh Abdullah. The 
Conference further stronely supported 


the request for the State’s accession to 
the Indian Dominion. The Government 
of India were, thus, approached not only 
officially by the State authorities, but 
also on behalf of the people of Kashmir, 
both for militarv aid and for the acces- 
sion of the State to India. 


6. the yprave threat to the life and 
property cf innocent pecple in the 
Kashmir Valley and the security of the 
State of Jan:mu and Kashmir that had 
developed as a result’ of the invasion of 
the Valley dew anded immediate decisions 
by the Government of India on both 

juests. It was imperative, on account 
of the emergoncy, that the responsibility 
for the defence of the Jammu _ and 
Kashtnir State should be tuken over by 
a Government capable of discl:arging it. 
Rut, in order to avoid any possible 
s.iygesticn that India had taken ad- 
ventage .f the State’s immediate peril 
for her own political advantage, the 
Dominion Government made it clear that, 
once the soil of the State had been cleared 
of the invader and normal conditions 
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U. N. Security Council Session on Kashmir left New 


Delhi 


lo Mr. Gopalaswemi Ayyangar ; Col. B. K. Kaul 
soll pots Ayyangar and Mr. 
Mcmbers of tke Pelaiicn end M1.H. V.R. Iengar (second from right) 
the Prime Minister 


P. N. Heksar 


restored, its people would be free to decide 
their future by the recognised democratic 
method of «w plebiscite or referendum 
which, i: order to ensure complete 
impartiality, might be held ander inter- 
national auspices. 


7. The Covernment of India felt it 
their duty to respond vo the appeal for 
armed resistence beceuse: 


(1) they could not allow a neighbouring 

and friendly State to be compelled 

PF by force to determine either its 

internal affairs or its external 
relations ; 


(2) the accession of Jammu and Kashmir 
State to the Dominion of India made 
India legally responsible for the 
defence of the State. 


8, Theintervention of the Government 
Gf India resulted in saving Srinagar. 
The raiders were driven back from 
Baranuila to Uri and are neid there by 
Iudian troops. Nearly 19,00° raiders 
face the Dominion Forces 1n this area. 
Sinvo the operations in the Valley of 
Kashauir sterted, pressure by the raiders 
against the Western and South-Western 
border of the Jammu and Kushn.ir State 
has been intensified. Exact figures are 
not available. It is understcod, however, 
that nearly 15,000 raiders are operating 
ugninst this part of the State. State 
troops are besieged in certain areas. 
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Incursions by the raiders into the State 
territory involving murder, arson, loot 
und the abduction of women continuss. 


The booty is collected and carried over 
tu the tribal areas toserve xs an induce- 
ment to the further recruitment of 
tribesinen to the ranks of the raiders. 
In addition to those actively participat- 
ing in tke raids, a large number of 
tribesmen and _ others, estimated at 
100,00°%, have heer collected in diferent 
places in the districts of West Punjab 
bordering the Jamwui and Wash..ir 
State and many of them ore receiving 
military training under Pakistan nationals 
includiny officers of the Pakistan army. 
They are looked § after im Pakistan 
territory, fed, clothed, armed and other- 
wise equipped, and transported to the 
territory of the Jammu and Kaskinir 
State witk the help, direct and indirect 
of Pakistan officials, both military anc 
civil. | 


9. As already stated, raiders who 
entered the Washmir Valley in October 


came mainly from the Tribal Areas to. 


the North-West of Pakistan, and, in 
order to reach Kashmir, passed through 
Pakistan territory. ‘The raids along the 
south-west. border of the State, which 
had preceded the invasion of the valley 
proper, had actually been conducteu 
from Pakistan territory and Pakistan 
nationals had taken part in then. This 
process of transit across Pakistan territory 
and the utilisation of thot territor: 
as a base of operations against Jammu 
and Kashiuir State contimuic. 


Recently, military operations against 
the Wester n and South-western borders of 
the State Piave beon intensited and the 
attackers Consist of nationals of Pakistan 
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' officers recently visited the Indian Mili- 
‘tary Hospital at Delhi Cantonment, where : 
> the wounded from Jammu and Kashmir are: 


CRMC SS onsecas 6scetes 


: photographed in a ward of the Hospital, 


INDIA’S REPRESENTATIVES | 


The Government of India’s Represen- 
‘ tatives before the Security Councal for : 
: consideration of their reference on 
° Kashmir are: The Hon'ble Mr. Gopala- 
: swami Ayyangur, Minister without Port- 
‘folio, Mr. M. C. Setalvad, and 
“Sheikh Mohammud Abdullah, Head of 
‘the Interim Government of Kashmir. 


Colonel B. K. Kaul, Military 
>’ Attache at the Indian Embassy, Wash- 
: ington, and Mr. P. N. Haksar, Bar-at- 
‘Law, of the Ministry of External 
: Affairs and Commonwealth Kelations, 
‘and Mr. M. K, Vellodt will act as 
: Advisers. 


ee 
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mortars and medium = machine-guns, 
wear the battledress of regular soldiers 
and, in recent engagements, have fougl.t 
in regular battle-Lormation anc are 
using the tactics of modern warfare. 
Man-pack wireless sets are in regular «se 
and even Mak V.--mines have bee: 
employed. For their transport the in- 
vaders have all along used :notor vehicles. 
They are undoubtedly being trained and, 
to some extent, led by regulur officers 
of the Pakisian Army. Their rations 
and other supplies are obtained froin 
Vakistan territory. 

iu. These facts point indisputably 
to the conclusions : 

(a) that the invaders are a.Jowed transit 

across Pakistan territory ; 
(b) that they are allowed to use Pakistan 
tervitory as a bese of operations ; 
(c) that they include Pakistan nationals ; 
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) 
Wives of senior Indian Armed Forces 


receiving treatment. Picture (above) shows 
Mrs. F.R.R. Bucher, wife of the Com- 


ease se es 


mandar-in-Chief, Indian Army and : (d) that they draw much of their military 
Mrs. Kulwant Singh, wife of the Con.- > equipment, transport and supplies 
manding Officer, Jakdiv, talking to a ; (including petrol) from Pokistan ; and 
‘ patient. (Below) Mrs. Russell, wife of ; . . +s 
: the General Officer Commanding.in-Chief ? (e) that Pakistan . cers are chorerit 
- Dealhi and East Punjab Command and 5 and actively help- 
Mrs. Kalyani Set, wife of Brig. Sen } ing them. 


There is no seurce other than Pakistan 
from which they could obtain such 
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Quantities of modern military equipmout 
training and yuidance. More than once 
the Government of! India had asked tho 
Pakistan Government to deny to the 
invaders facilities which conmstitute, ap 
act of agyression and hostility ayainyt 
India, but without any response. The 
last occasion on which this rej.eat was 
made was on Deo. <2, when the Prime 
Minister ot India handed over peracunally 
to the Prime Minister of Pakistan a lotter 
iu which the various forme ‘of ac given 
by Pakistan to the invaders were briefly 
revouuted und the Government of Pakis- 
tan were asked to put anénd to such aid 
promptly and without reserve. Nu’ reply 
to this lettor has yet been received, in 
spite uf a telegraphic reminder sent on 
Des 26. 


Active Aggression 
li. Itshvuld be cloar frum the forego- 
ing recital that the Government of 
Pakistan ure unwilling to stop the assis- 
tance in material and men which the 
invaders are receiving from their territory 
and from thoir nationals including Pakis- 
tun Qovernment personnel, both military 
and civil. This attitude is not only 
“unaatural but constitutes active agyres- 
sion against India, of which the State 
of Jammu and Washmir furms a part. 


12. Tho Uovernment of India have 
exerted persuasion an i exercised patienre 
to bring about achange inthe attitude of 
Pakistan. But they nave failed, and 
are, in consequence, confronted with a 
situativa in which their defence of the 
Jammu and Kashmir State is hampered 
and their moasures to drive the invaders 
from the territory of the State are gravely 
impeded by the support which the 
raiders derive from l’akistan. 


The invaders ure still on the soil of 
Jammu and Kashmir, and tho inhabitants 
of the State are exposod to all the 
atrocities of which u barbarous foe is 
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oapable. The presence, in large numbers 
of the invsdera in those portions of 
Pukistan territory waich adjoin parts of 
Indian territory other thanthe Janunu 
and Kashmir State is » menace to the rest 
of [udia. fne Goverament of India have 
no optiun, therefore but to take more 
elYective inilitary action in order to rid 
Jammu and Kashmir State of the invader. 
Indetinite continuanco of the present 
operations prolongs the agony of the 
people of Jammu and Kashmir, is a 
drain on India’s resources and constant 
thrvuat to the maintenance of pence 
between India and Vukistan. 


23. In order that the objective of 
ex polling the iuvader from indian territory 
and preventing him from launching 
fresh attacks should be yuickly achieved, 
Indian troops- would have to enter 
Pakistan territory ; only thus could the 
invaders ve denied the use of bases and 
cut off frum tueir sources of supplies, and 
reinforcements in lakistan. 


Since the aid which the invaders 
are receiving from Pakistan ie an act of 
agygrension against India, the Government 
of India are entitled, in international 
jaw, to send their armed furces across 
Pakistan territory for dealing effectively 
with the invaders. tlowever, as such 
action might involve armed conflict with 
Pakistan, the Goveriment of Ladia, 
a@re anxious to proceed according to the 
spirit of the Charter ot the United Nations, 
desire to report the situation to the 
Security Council in accurdanco with the 


_ provisions of article 35 of the Charter. 


They, therefore, feel justitied in request- 
ing the Counvil to ask the Covernment 
of Pakistan : 


cipating ia or assistieg the invasion 
of Jammu and Kashmir State ; 


(2) to call other Pakistan 
nationals to from taking any 
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(3) to deny to the invaders : 


(a) access to and use of its territory 
for operations agsinest Kashmir ; 


(b) military and other supplies ; 


(c) all other kinds of aid that might 
tend to projong the present 


14. The Government of India would 
stress the special urgency of the Security 
Council taking immediate action on 
their request. They desire to add that 
the military operations in the invaded 
area have, in the past few days, been 
developing so rapidly that they must, 
in self-defence, reserve to themselves 
the freedom to take, at any time when it 
may become necessary, such military 
action as, they may consider, the situa- 
tion requires. 


Common Interests 


15. The Government of India deeply 
regret that a serious crisis should have 
been reached in their relations with 
Pakistan. Not only is Pakistan a 
neighbour, but, in spite of the recent 
separation, India and Pakistan have 
many common ties and many common 
interests. India desires nothing more 
earnestly than to live with her neighbour 
State on terms of close and lasting 
friendship. Peace is to the interest of 
both States; indeed to the intereste of 
the world. The Government of India's 
approach to the Security Council is 
inspired by the sincere hope that, through 
the profnpt action of the Council, peace 
may be preserved. 
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vince against armed bands of mea whe raided the Province, looting, 
indian Army Coavoy on the move in Jammu 
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U Win, Burmese Ambassador to ladia (at right end of table) and others with the Takbtaposh from Goverament Houve, 
Calcatta, which belonged to King Thebaw and which has been presented to the Government of Burma 


INDIA GREETS INDEPENDENT BURMA 


Event of Great Significance to Asia 


- In a msssage to Burma 

the Prime Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, expressed on behslf of the Govern- 
meant and the people of India, deep satisfac- 
tien at the consumaation of Burma's 
struggle for freedom. Other Members 
ef the Indian Cabinet also conveyed their 
greetings. [hese messages were brought 
out im a ‘“ Burma Souvenir’ issued by 
the Ministry of Information and Broad- 


casting. 


A Burmese Independence Day ceremony 
was held at Government House at which 
His Excellency Lord Mountbatten, the 
Governor-General, presented to Burma 
the throne once used by the Burmese 
King Theebaw ani takhtaposh which 
also belonged to the King, as a symbolic 
gift. 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad represented India 
at the celebrations in Rangoon and 
tendered . india's felicitations to Free 
Borma at a special ceremoay. 


**India and Burma’’, Pandit Nehru 


NDIA greeted Independent Burma on 
| January 4 


said in his Message: ‘have 
been so closely associated in the 
past nat anything that happens 


in either country affects the other. In 
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—Pandit Nehru 


the future I have no doubt that our 
wussociation will be even closer. Not only 
our common sentiments demand it but 
the whole trend of events in the world 
and in Asia point towards this closer 
association. A time will, no doubt, 
come before vefy Jong when we may 
develop in common with other nearby 
countries machinery for this close co- 
operation”’. 


Comradeship in Freedom 


‘““We all realise and genuinely feel,” 
said Sardar Patel, Deputy Prime Minister, 
in his message, ‘‘ that India’s indepen- 
dence is merely a prelude to the inde- 
pendence of other Asian countries, which 
are still under foreign domination ’’. 


He added: ‘‘India’s ties with Burma 
have throughout history been close and 
intimate. For well-nigh a century, 
India and Burma have shared together 
the burden of foreign yoke. The part 
which Indians have played in the econo- 
mic life of Burma is considerable. We 
have also throughout extended our 
heart-felt: sympathy to Burma’s struggle 
for independence.”’ 


1, 1948 


Hoping that as years roll on the bonds 
of friendship between the two countries 
may create a sense of comradethip in 
freedom, ‘‘as strongly as they had a 
common outlook in bondage’’, Sardar 
Patel wished Burma ‘* God-speed in the 
new tasks of reconstruction and rehabili- 
tation which await her’’. 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s Message 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad extended his 
congratulations to the Burmese people 
‘* on behalf of the Indian Nationa! Con- 
gress, also of Bihar where the Bodhi- 
sattva attained Enlightenment, on 
behalf of the whole of India, of the Con- 
stituent Assembly and finally of myself ’’. 


Other messages in the Souvenir include 
greetings from Sardar Baldev Singh, 
Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerji, Dr. B. R. 
Ambedkar. Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Sri 
Jagjivan Ram, Dr. John Matthai, Mr. 
N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar, Dr. Rauf, 
Indian High Commissioner in Burma, 
Prot. 8. Radhakrishnan, Sir Cc. Vv. 
Raman, Dr. Kalidas Nag, the historian 
and founder Sccretary ot Greater India 
Society avd Prof. B. N. Burua. 


The Souvenir includes photography 
of Indo-Burma cultural interest, photo- 
graphs of the Burmese Premier, Thakin 
Nu, with Pandit Nehru and Mahatma 
Gandhi and Pandit Nehru with the late 
Gen. U. Aung San. 
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To celebrate Burma's Independeace, a ceremony was held in Government House, New Delhi, on January 4. Here, U Win, the 
first Burmese Ambassador to India, is presenting his credentials to H. E. Lord Mountbatten, Governor-General of India 


BURMESE INDEPENDENCE DAY 
CELEBRATIONS 


India Presents Historic Throne 


“In presentiog this throne and Takhtaposh 
may I say that they come with the 
warmest wishes and goodwill of all of us 
in India, and with them go our fervent 
firm belief that Burma w: 
enjoy the fruits of peace and freedom in 


while presenting the M y 
throne and King Theebaw’s Takhtaposh to 
the people of occasion Of 
Burmese 


Here is the text of Lord Mountbatten’'s 
speech. 
LaDIES AND GENTLEMEN ,— 


This, as you all know, is Burma’s 
Independence Day. I am glad it has 
followed sv soon on our own Indepen- 
dence Day here. 


For the last four years I have taken a 
close and continuous interest in Burmese 
affairs and so have developed a real 
affection for the country and its people. 
With the formation of the South-East 
Asia Command, I was given full res- 
ponsibility for the administration of the 
ever-increasing area of Burma from 
which we were evicting the Japanese. 
I was virtually the Military Governor 


of Burma throughout the campaigns 
leading to the liberation of Burmese 
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territory, and during the first few difficult 
months of transition from war to peace. 


During those twenty-one months there 
can haye been few parts of the country 
I did not see—from north to south and 
east to west. I was shocked and grieved 
at the state I found the country in. The 
whole of Burma.had been a battlefield 
twice in three years and the devastation 
every where was unspeakable. In fact, 
I found Mandalay, that lovely city of 
the Kings, which had so thrilled me on 
my first visit in 1922, almost unrecog- 
nisable when I entered it again in April 
1946. ° 


Tribute to General Aung San 


Since then the country has made 
brave strides towards recovery. I have 
been kept in the Burmese picture by my 
friend, the Governor, Maj.-Gen. Sir 
Hubert Rance, who did splendid work as 
my Chief Civil Affairs Officer for Burma 
while I was Supreme Allied Commander. 
I was glad tohearfrom the Prime Minister 
of Burma, Thakin Nu on his recent visit, 
how much beloved Gen. Rance had 
become. 


I should like to take this opportunity 
to pay atribute to the memory:of General 
Aung San. Here was a young Burmere 
patriot, whoce burning desire, I am 
sincerely convinced, was at all times 


that his country should be free, and, this 
was the reason why he placed himself 
and his Burmese Patriot Forces under 
my Command to fight alongside the 
British and Indian Forces against the 
Japanese during the final months of the 
war. 


The assistance which he and his 
Forces gave to our advancing army 
was must welcome and after the 
successful liberation of the country he 
showed statesmanship of a high order. 
The many meetings I had with him. 
hoth in Rangoon and at my Head- 
quarters in Kandy, convinced me that 
here was*a man who would prove a great 
leader cf the people and I hoped that he 
would ».e spared to guide the destiny of 
Burma for many years to come. is 
sama d murder was indeed a shocking 
oss. 


King Theebaw’s Throne 


With my close connections with the 
country, whose name, I have the honour 
to bear in my title, I was most anxious 
that this great day should be marked 
in some special way. I felt that a 
symbolic gift should be given by India to 
Burma. 


The Mandalay Hlutdaw throne, last 
used by King Theebaw of Burma when 
he visited the Hlutdaw, that is the 
Burmese High Court in Mandalay, is 
now in the Indian Museum at Calcutta. 
The throne is a towering structure of 
teakwood, richly gilt and is a replica of 
the famous Lion Throne of King Theebaw 
which used to stand in the great Hall of 
Audience in the Palace of Mandalay 
now, alas, burnt to the ground. 


When I visited London recently, I 
consulted the King who was very glad 
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“ As in the past, sojin the future, the people of India will stand shoulder to shoulder with the people of Burme, and whether] we 


have to share good 


to agree to the proposal of the Govern- 
ment of India that this throneshould be 
presented to the people of Burma on the 
occasion of their independence. The 
throne itself is too large and imposing a 
structure to be brought here first; it 
will have to be dismantled and packed 
carefully and sent direct to Rangoon. 


I am glad to say that I hope it may 
be possible for me to accept the invitation 
of the Prime Minister of Burma to visit 
the country in March in which event I 
shall look forward to presenting the 
Throne personally at that time. 


But fortunately in Government House, 
Calcutta, there was at the west end of 
the throne room asmall T'akhtaposh, which 
also belonged to King Theebaw and was 
taken from the Palace at Mandalay in 
the 3rd Burmese War of 1885. This is 
the Takhtaposh which you now see before 
you and which I am presenting to the 
people of Burma through the Burmese 
Ambassador on behalf of His Majesty 
and of the Government and People of 
India, in addition to and in advance of 
the throne now in Calcutta. 


In presenting thisthrone and Takhta- 
posh may I say that they come with the 
warmest wishes and goodwill of all of us 
in India, and with them go our fervent 
hope and firm belief that Burma will 
enjoy the fruits of peace and freedom 
in the years to come. 


GREAT DAY FOR ASIA, SAYS 
PANDIT NEHRU 


“This is a great and solemn day, 
hot only for Burma but for India and 
fot the whole of Asia’’, said the Hon’ble 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minis- 
ter of India; welcoming Independent 
Burma. 


fortune or ill fortune. we shall share it together.’ This was the 
by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister, in his speech in the 


during the ceremony in connection 


Following is the text of his speech: 


Your EXCELLENCIES, LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN, 


On this auspicious day I should like 
to add, on behalf of the Government 
and people of India, their greetings to the 
Republic of the Union of Burma. This 
is a great and solemn day, not only for 
Burma, but for India and for the whole 
of Asia. 


We, in India, are particularly affected 
by it because we have been bound in 
many ways to Burma for immemorial 
ages. Long ago in our ancient past our 
books referred to Burma as Swaran 
Desha—The Land of Gold. Long ago 
also—but in a somewhat later age—we 
sent a message to Burma, the message 
of the greatest of the sons of India— 
Gautam Budha—and that message has 
tied us together during these 2,000 years 
and more. Apart from many other 
things, that message was of peace and 
righteousness and ‘perhaps today that 
message of peace and righteousness is 
more needed than anything else. 


Common Partners 


We have had these bonds. They have 
been in thé past, political ties and bonds, 
but the real bond that has existed between 
India and Burma has been a silken bond 
of the spirit often of mutual interest, 
often of common ideals; something that 
even political changes cannot break. 
And so today we welcome the advent 
of the Republic of Burma. 


In the past we have travelled together 
through the valley of the shadow. We 
have been partakets of joy and sorrow 
alike and now on the eve of freedom we 
have had to face many other ttavails 
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assurance given to Independent Burma 


Durbar Hall, Government House , New Delhi, on January 4, 
with Burma’s Independence Day 


for freedom and any birth apparently, 
must be preceded by travail. 


Still, out of travail comes the birth, 
comes freedom and comes good, and I 
hope that travail of Burma has passed 
and I hope that the future is going tobe 
one of construction and creation for the 
common good of the people of Burma. 
As in the past, so in the future, the 
people of India will stand shoulder to 
shoulder with the people of Burma, and 
whether we have to tase good fortune 
or ill fortune, we shallshare it together. 


AT THE BURMESE EMBASSY 


Speaking at the Burmese Embassy on 
the occasion ‘of Flag-hoisting ceremony 
on Burma Independence Day, H. E. 
Tord Mountbatten, Covernor-General 
of India, said: 


I am very glad to have the oppor- 
turity of being present here at the new 
Burmese Embassy on such a very 
historic occasion and I feel very privi- 
leged to have been invited by the 
Ambassador-designate to say a few 
words. 


The Ambassador-designate, who is 
shortly to present his credentials, has 
explained tous all the meaning of the new 
flag of Burma which proudly floats 
above my head. And as the ex-Com- 
mander of the South-East. Asia 
Command I probably know as well as 
anyone here—probably better than 
ae fu significance of that 

ag. 


During my time as the Military Com- 
mander in Burma I made many friends, 
and forthtirsakeI rejoice tosee totlay 
the achievement ofall they have struggled 
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BRANCH OF SACRED “BO” 
TREE FLOWN TO BURMA 


A sapling from the holy‘ Bo” tree 
at Budh Gaya was flown to Rangoon 
on the cecaston of the celebraticn cf 
Burma’s independcnce, on Jan. 4. 


As a mark of goodwill and of the 
ancient cultural ties betweeen the two 
countries.the Gorernment of India sent 
Bhikku Jagdish Kasyap of Saranath 
to Rangoon with the sapling for pre- 
sentation to the Government of Burma. 
Bhikku Kaeyap left Calcutta fer 
Rangoon by air on Jan. 3, along with 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, who represented 
? the Government of ‘ndia at the celetra- 
} tion at Rangoon on Jan. 4. 


Bewrersese 
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for. I should like to join in the tribute 
which the Ambassador-designate has 
paid to the late Gen. U. Aung San and 
his comrades and I should like, on behalf 
of the Government and people of India, 
to extend to the Government and péople 
of Burma their warmest good wishes 
for the future and their certainty that 
Burma will prosper. 


I am not going to make a ¢ h 
here since in a few moments I shall be 
making a speech at Government House, 
but I cannot close without adding my 
own warm personal feelings, and personal 
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good wishes to all my friends in Burma. — 


SPECIAL CEREMONY IN 
RANGOON 


Iadia’s felicitations to free Burmese were 
officially tendered to the Burma Union 
Presid:nt at special ceremony at Govern- 
ment House in Rangoon on Jan. 4, when 
ell diplomatic representatives and heads 
of Missions were introduced to the 
President. 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad congratulated the 
President and conveyed to him a personal 
message from the Prime Minister, Pandit 
Nehru and his Government. 


The Burmese Prime Minister, Thakin 
Nu called on Dr. Rajendra Prasad at his 
residence on Jan. 5 and was with him 
for halfan hour. A number of receptions 
had been arranged in honour of Dr. 
Prasad. 


Dr. Prasad’s Farewell 
Message 


Brondcasting from Rangoon Radio, 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, who represented 
India at ‘the Burma _ Independence 
celebrations, in a farewell message 
said that the relationship between 
India and Burma will be a relation- 
ship of friendship and _ cv-operation 
and the two countries will march 
together in service, not only of them. 
selves but of the world at large. 

‘*Relationship _between India and 
Burma’”’, said Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
‘‘is centuries-old. It was started not by 
way of political or economic relationship. 


It was a relationship of spirit, and © 


it isto renew the samekind of relatiohship 
that I brought with me saplings from 
Bodhi tree and water from sacred Ganga”’. 


He referred to prolonged struggles 
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The throne of Theebaw, last King of Burma 


after which India and Burma attained 
their independence and said: ‘In 
India we appreciate the great sacr fices 
which have been made bccaurce we have 
ourselves gone through something of the 
same sort’’. Freedom, which had come, 
had brought its own responsibilities, 
responsibilities of reconstruction work, 
‘* My own feeling is that this work is more 
difficult than work which we have had 
to do when we were carrying on the 
struggle. We have to bring to our 
service all our resources of imagination, 
of intelligence and of whole-hearted 
devotion to duty and work which we can 
master, and it is in the hope that our 
country and Burma will be able to do 
all that that we are sustained in spite of 
the obstacles and the difficulties that 
face us.’’. ' 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad said that he was 
carrying back with him most ager 
memories of his short visit. e had 
received goodwill, even affection all 
round. ‘‘ Burmans have been kind and 
hospitable, that is their nature, but I 

ave experienced more than that”’. 


Addressing Indians in Burma Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad said: ‘They are 
here in Burma on business, but there are 
others who are settled here and who have 


got no other place to go to’. “ Many 
of them’’, he said, have been cut off from 
India altogether. But whether one is 
here on business or one is here perma- 
nently without having any other root else 
where, all Indians must realise their 
responsibilities and their obligations to 
Burma. 


They must cease to think in terms of 
themselves alone or of their own country 
alone. They must try to get assimilated 
with Burma and to place the interests 
of Burma in the forefront, even in pre- 
ference to the interest of India. It is 
only in this spirit that the kind of co- 
operation and goodwill that we need can 
be created, and I hope and trust that 
whatever differences Indians may have 
amongst themselves in India, here in 
Burma, they will all unite in offering 
this goodwill to Burma. 


Moreover, they must also unite for 
their own t and for their own 
purposes, and I hope that when it folls 
pr ig Boca gg a visit again shall see 
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‘S.rdar Patel, Deputy Prime Minister, and Mr. Shenmukhem Chetty, 
on Financia) Settlement with Pekistan, in New 


PAYMENT OF CASH BALANCES 
TO PAKISTAN 


Deputy Prime Minister’s Statement 


AE foll:..ving statement was made by 
the Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, Deputv Prime Minister 

of India at a Presa Conference in New 
‘Delhi on Jan. 12: Friends, U am 
aire all of you have’ read the 
Presa statement of Mr. Ghulam 
Mohammad, the Finance Minister of 
Pakistan, on the paymentof cash bal- 
ances to the Pakistan Government. The 
Finance Minister of Pakistan has had a 
varied career of responsibility as a civil 
servant, Finance Minister of Hyderabad 
State, and a participant in “‘big business.” 
One would not normally expect in his 
atatement the defects of suppressio vert 
and suggestio falsi. But I regret to 
observa that not only does his statement 
abBund in these, but in his utter des- 
poration at seeing his financial antici- 
pations wrecked by the actions of his 
own Government in regard to Kashmir, 
he has cast discretion and judgment to 
the winds and descended down to the 
familiar arts of a bully and a blackmailer. 


Little Regard for Facts 


I use these evithets deliberately for to 
any one reading his statement dis- 
passionately it would be ubvious that 
he has tried to browbeat the Reserve 
Bank of India into submission by a 
liberal use of threats and insinuations, 
has charged the Government of India 
with had faith in the hope that the 
charge would gain for him his coveted 
ransom, and has tried to invoke the 
assistance of international opinion in the 
expectation that the threatened exposure 
before the world would make tha Govern- 
ment of India bend inits attitude on this 
subject. I quite concede that the 
desperate situation in which he finds 
himself calls for rathor trastic reme lies 
but we are entitled to expect of him 
a balanced approwh to this problem 
rather than thos filibustering tactics, 
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the failure of which is as certain a8 
daylight. Further, in his overzeal to 
achieve his obiect by al] manner or means, 
the Pakistan Finance Minister has, as I 
would presently show, paid little atten- 
ar to truth and: shown little regard for 
acts. 


Let us first deal with his statement 
that “none of us had the slightest 
indication that the Kashmir problem 
would be dragged in’’, his accusation 
of bad faith and similar otLer statements 
of an accusatory nature. To deal with 
thore I would give in brief a resume of 
the course of negotiations. The series 
of meetings h=ld between the representa- 
tives of the Pakistan and Indian Govern- 
ments in the last week of November 
were tended toiron out all our differ- 
ences including the question of Kashmir. 
The discussions held were not confined 
to mere partition issues, but covered 
Kashmir, refugees and other important 
evacuation matters as well. On the 
96th talks on Kashmir were held in an 
atmosphere of hope, goodwill and cordi- 
ality, and were continued simultaneously 
with the discussions on financial and 
other questions on subsequent) days. On 
the 27th November, informal and pro-- 
visional agreement was reached on the 
two iasues of division of cash balances and 
the sharing of the uncovered debt. The 
Pakistan representatives were in some 
haste and tried to hustle us into agree'ng 
to announce those agreements. We 
resisted it. Indeed, on the 27th evening, 
I issued a statement to the Press asking 
them not to speculate on the nature of 
the talks, but to wait until an au- 
thoritative statement was issued after 
talks had concluded. Here is what I 


said then :— 


“ All-out efforts ure heing made for 
aaettlement on all outstanding matters, 
but any speculitions on the niture of 
the talks would do more aarm than 


Finance Minister, sddvessed a Press Conference 
Delhi op Jan. 12: 


gond. All that I can say at present is 
that discussions are being held in a 
friendly and cordial atmosphere.and the 
Prime Minister and the Finance Minister 
of Prkistan Government are staying on 
till Saturday. 


A detailed staternent will be issued 
when the talks are concluded. Till then 
reports about any settlement on any 
individual item or issue between the two 
Governments must be regarded ns pre- 
mature und Jacking authority.” 


‘ Settlement Not Final 


The next morning I made it clear in 
my statement which was read at the 
meeting at Government House at which 
both the Prime Minister and the Finance 
Minister of Pakistan were present, that 
we would not regard the settlement of 
these issuea as final until agreement had 
been reached on all the outetanding 
issues. I made it quite clear then that — 
we would not agree to any payment 
until the Kashmir affair was settled. 
Accordingly, no announcement of the 
agreement was made. In the meantime, 
Pakistan representatives postponed their 
departure and talks on Kashmir and other 
matters were continued with rather 
varying results on different issues. 
Working in this somewhat improved 
atmosphere, we reached & settlement 
on all other outetanding issues relating 
to partition, and the informal agree- 
ment was reported to the Partition 
Council at its meeting on the Ist Decem- 
ber, though they were to be reduced 
to writing later. This was completed 
on the 2nd December, but it was agreed 
even then not to make an announcement 
on the subject until after the Lahore 
discussions on Kashmir and other out- 
standing issues had_ been, -as was 
then hoped, successfully concluded. 


This position was further confirmed by 
the submission made on the 3rd December 
by both the parties before he Arbitral 
Tribunal that the prospects of all the 
references being settled were very good, 
that a further meeting was to be held 
on the 8th and 9th at Lahore and the 
situation would then be clearer. The 
discussions were resumed at Lahore on 
the 8th and 9th December. But in the 
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meantime, it was found that feverish 
attempts were being made by the Pakistan 
Government to secure the payment of 
Rs. 55 crores which it had becn agreed 
to allocate to Pakistan out of the cach 
balances. We resisted these attemptr. 
Nevertheless, evidently in an attempt 
to isolate the issue and force our hands 
and contrary to the understanding 
reached, the Pakistan High Commissioner 
on the 7th December pave a Press in- 
terview announcing the agreement 
reached on the financial issues. We, 
however, stuck to our previous position 
and reiterated it «during the Lahore 
discussions, though, in deference to 
Pakistan’s insistence on the announce- 
ment of the agreement on financial issues, 
we agreed to make a short statement 
on the 9th December in the Legislature 
which was then sitting in Delhi. The 
Pakistan Finance Minister showed also 
such indecent haste in rushing to the 
Press in this. matter that he actually 
gave an interview on the subject on the 
7th December itself. Pakistan’s game 
was by then quite clear. 


Armed with this understanding on the 
question of public announcement by 
us of the agreement on financial issues, 
their attitude on Kashmir stiffened and 
the prospect of agreement which seemed 
so near at Delhi receded. I then felt it 
necessary in my statement to the 
Assembly on the 9th December to make 
it quite clear that the implementation 
of this agreement was to be as far as 
possible simultaneous with the settlement 
of the Kashmir issue. The Pakistan 
Government did not take any exception 
to this statement at the time. In the 
subsequent: detailed statement which I 
made on the 12th in the presence of the 
Pakistan High Commissioner, I again 
repeated that the successful implementa- 
tion of this agreement depended on the 
continuation of goodwill, spirit of ac- 
commodation and conciliation on other 
many vital issues. Quite obviously, 
Kashmir was one such issue. Pakistan 
still made no protest. To all approaches 
for payment of the 55 crores, we returned 
@ negative answer. Then came the 
final talks on Kashmir issues on the 
22nd December. It was then for the 
first time during these discussions that 
the Pakistan Prime Minister took excep- 
tion to our stand that the financial and 
Kashmir issues stoud together as regards 
implementation and asked for immediate 
implementation of the payment of 
Rs. 55 crores. We made it clear to 
him then and subsequently in our telegram 
dated the 30th December that we stood 
by the agreement but that in view of the 
hostile attitude of the Pakistan Govern- 
ment in regard to Kashmir the payment 
of the amount would have to be post- 
poned in accordance with our stand 
throughout the negotiations. 


Thus, it is our case that far from our 
having done anything unfair to Pakistan 
or in breach of any agreement, it is the 
Pakistan representatives who were all 
the time trying to soft-pedal the Kashmir 
issue in order to secure concessions from 
us onthe financial issues and to mano- 
euvre us into making an isolated public 
announcement on the subject without 
reference to other vital issues between 
the Governments. We consistently and 
successfully resisted this despite attempts 
of the Pakistan High Commissioner and 
Finance Minister to force our hands, Fur 
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In pursuance of the deciston that the : 
: question of acceaston of Junagadh, Bab- : 
- artawad, Mangrol, Manavadar, Ban- ; 
: twa and Sardargarh should be decided : 
: by the free expression of the wishes of : 
their people, the Government of India : 
will be holding a referendum in these 
: areas in the third week of February, : 
' 1948, says a Prexs Communique, trasued : 
. by the Ministry of States, on Jan, 15. : 


nN 
wenece 


Mr. Nagarkar, I. C.S., Judicial : 
Commissioner,  Weatern India and — 

§ Gujarat States Region, hasbeen apzoint- 
3 ed to superviae the holding of the regeren- . 
. dum. ; 


, 
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from there being bad faith on our part, 
we genuinely and sincerely meant this 
settlement as part of an overall 
settlement which would have been 
conducive to the maintenance of friendly 
and peaceful relations between the two 
sister clominions. 


It is also our claim that in agreeing 
to these terms of the financial settlement 
we were actuated by generous sentiments 
towards Pakistan and a sincere desire, 
as I made clear in the Partition Council, 
“to see Pakistan grow into a pros- 
perous neighbour’’. We hoped that 
Pakistan would reciprocate on other 
issues which unfortunately still divided 
us. That the financial settlement was 
attractive to Pakistan and would be a 
great asset to Puakistan’s economy is 
clear from the statements issued by the 
Pakistan High Commissioner and Sir 
Archibald Rowlands. It is, therefore, 
quite plain that having secure terms 
which were essential to hold Pakistan’s 
finances together, the Pakistan Govern- 
ment failed in their obligation to respond 
to India’s gesture on other issues. 


Pakistan’s Debt to India 


I would also point out that the Gov- 
ernment of India took a more compre- 
hensive view of our obligation to the 
securing of a just and peaceful settlement 
than the Pakistan Government. We 
realised throughout that  neighbourly 
relations between ourselves and Pakistan 
could be restored and maintained only 
if the spirit of amity, tolerance and good- 
will pervaded throughout the entire field 
of controversy; the Pakistan Govern- 
ment obviously intended to take undue 
advantage of our generous attitude and 
exhibit these virtues in a narrow, res- 
tricted and selfish sphere. The need for 
a comprehensive view was and still is 
quite clear. Apart from other factors, 
India has taken over the entire debt of 
undivided India and depends on Pakistan’s 
bona fides and goodwill to make hay 
payment by easy and long-term instalments 
of its debt to India after a four-yeur’s 
moratorium period. We cannot, there- 
fore, afford to let conflicts endanger our 
credit and security and throw into the 
melting pot some of the vital points in 
the financial agreement itself. Obvi- 
ously, therefore, India must provide 
aguinst strained relations worsening into 
open breach and, thereby, as I was 
careful to point out in my statement of 
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the 12th December, “ placing all the gocd 
work achieved in. jeopardy’’. 


We were, therefore, fully justified iu 
providing against Pakistan's possible 
continuance of ‘aggressive aetions in 
regard to Kashmir by postponing the 
implementation of the agreement. We 
have made it clear to the Pakistan Gov- 
ernment more than once that we stand 
by the agreement which we reached. 
The agreement does not bind the Gov- 
ernment of India to any fixed date for 
payment and we cannot reasonably be 
asked to make a payment of cash balanccs 
to Pakistan when an armed conflict 
with its forces ia in progress and threa- 
tens to axsume even a more dangerous 
character, which would be likely to 
destroy the whole basis of the financial 
agreement and would endanger other 
parts of the agreement, such as arrange- 
ments for taking over of debt, division 
of stores ete. 


‘Pakistan’s Claim for Rs. 55 Crores 


The Pakistan Finance Minister claimd 
the amount of Rs. 55 crores as belonging 
to Pakistan. He has apparently over- 
looked the fact that on the 14th of Auguat 
1947 after the Partition Council had 
decided to allocate the working balance 
of Rs. 20 crores to the Pakistan Govern- 
ment. the then undivided Government 
of India issued an order in the follcwing 
terms to the Reserve Bank :— 


‘*Please transter twenty half of forty 
crores from Central closing cash 
bale«nce on the 14th instant to 
Pakistan and bal:unce to Indian 


Dominion as opening balance on 
the 15th” 


A copy of this telegram was endorsed 
to the Pakistan wing of the then Finance 
Department, and no objection was, or 
has been since raised to this accounting. 
It follows from this that so far as the 
Bank accounts are concerned, there is 
no balance of the old undivided Govern- 
ment to be operated upon; the money 
standsinthe name of the Indian Dominion 
and it is only on the authority of the 
Indian Dominion that any share can be 
allocated to the Government of Pakistan. 
The relevant portion of the Partition 
Council minutes also runs thus :— 


‘In addition to the 20 crores already 
made over to Pakistan 55 crores will be 
allocated to Pakistan in full and final 
settlement of its claim for a share of the 
undivided Government’s cash balance 
and of the cash balance investment 
account’’. It is clear, therefore, that 
nothing belongs to Pakistan until the 
Government of India transfer the amount 
to its account. 


This clear-cut position makes the 
Pakistan Finance Minister's outburst 
against the Reserve Bank appear some- 
what hysterical and hectoring. Obvi- 
ously the Reserve Bank cannot do any- 
thing without the specifie instructions of 
the Government of Indin who are the 
only competent: authority to operate 
the account. He has accused the Gov- 
ernment of India of interfering in the 
discharge of its duties towards the 
Pakistan Government and has char. 
acterised this alleged interference not 
only as an unfriendly act, but as an act 
of aggression. Iwishto suy in the moat 
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emphatic terms that this accusation is 
vompletely baseless and dev oid of any ele- 
ment of truth whatsoever. I understand 
that the Reserve Bank of India first 
received the demand for the payment 
of Rs. 55 crores on the 6th of this month 
in & Memorandum handed over to the 
Deputy Governor of the Reserve Bank 
at Karachi. I also understand that 
the Governor to whom this memorandum 
was telegruphed by the Deputy Governor 
has sent an appropriate reply. 


So far as the Government of India 
are concerned, I could say that when 
the Reserve Bank mentioned an approach 
by the Pakistan Government for tem- 
porary accommodation from the Bank, 
the Government of India made it clear 
to the Bank that it was matter for the 
Bank alone to decide. Indeed, the 
Government of India have made every 
effort to avoid dragging the Reserve 
Bank into the controversy. The blame 
for attempting to force the Reserve 
Bank into taking sides must rest with 
the Pakistan Finance Minister. Neither 
the manner nor the nature of the attempt 
reflects creditably ‘on the honesty of 
purpose and motives of the Pakistan 
Government. 


Allegations ‘‘ Unfounded” 


Gentlemen, I think I have suid enough 
tu prove how unfounded and insubstantial 
ure the allegations made by the Pakistan 
Finance Minister against tne Government 
of India. We have also shown how we 
have held consistently to the position 
that the settlement of financial issues 
cannot be isolated from that of other 
vital issues and has to be implemented 
simultaneously. There can be no ques- 
tion of our repudiating the agreement 
reached. We only desire that appropriate 
atmosphere conditioned by the agreement 
must be created forits :mplementation. 
If the Pakistan Government press for 
payment of cash balance in advance, 
itis ovbious that they are motivated by 
factors wholly opposed to the spirt 
underlying the agreement. We are thus 
fully justified in resisting those machina- 
tions which, if successful, would vitiate 
the very basis of the agreement and 
udversely affect, by facilitating Pakistan's 
uggtessive designs on India, the imple- 


. Mentation of other vital parts of the 


ugreement. 


FINANCE MINISTER’S ACCOUNT 
OF NEGOTIATIONS 


The Hon’ble Mr. R. K. Shanmukham 
Chetty, Finance Minister, also made 
u statement at the conterence which is 
us follows: 


With regard to the recent arrangements 
between India and Pakistan about the 
vutstanding financia! problems between 
the two Governments, the Finance Minister 
of Pakistan at a Press Conference held 
by him at Karachi has made some as- 
tounding statements and has accused 
the Government of India and the Reserve 
Bank of breach of faith and improper 
conduct. It is very surprising that 
@ responsible Minister of Pakistan should 
have thought fit to give expression to 
such wild statement and sentiments. 
My purpose today will be to give a 
plain and unvarnished account of these 
negotiations leaving it to the world to 
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judge whether the Government of India ; | : 


has not acted in the most honourable, 
generous and friendly spirit and to what 
extent Pakistan has responded to this. 


I shall first attempt to give categorical 
answers to some of the untenable state- 
ments made by the Pakistan Finance 
Minister. Mr. Ghulam Mohammed has 
stated that ‘‘ while the Government of 
India were operating on their share of 
the cash balances they had asked the 
Reserve Bank of India not to credit the 
Pakistan Government with Rs. 55 crores 
of the cash balances that belonged to the 
Pakistan Government’’. He then goes 
on to say ‘‘that these cash balances 
vest in His Majesty for the purpose of 
the two Dominions’’. Having made 
these two astounding statements he 
goes on to accuse the Reserve Bank of 
partiality in having failed in its duty 
to transfer Rs. 55 crores from cash 
balance of the Government of India 
to the credit of the Pakistan Government. 


No Instructions to Reserve Bank 


With regard to the first charge, I can 
say in the most categorical terms that 
the Government of India have not 
given any instructions to the Reserve 
Bank of India regarding the transfer 
of any amount from our cash balances 
to the credit of the Government of 
Pakistan. The statement of Mr. Ghulam 
Mohammad has therefore, no relation 
to fact or truth. There was no occasion 
for the Reserve Bank to make any 
reference to the Government of India 
about the question of cash balance and 
consequently no occasion for the Govern- 
ment of India to give any instructions 
in this matter. I understand that the 
Reserve Bank. received the first demand 
in this matter from the Pakistan Gov- 
ernment only on the 6th of this month 
in a menorandum handed over to the 
Deputy Governor of the Reserve Bank 
at Karachi. I also understand that the 
Governor to whom this memorandum 
was telegraphed by the Deputy Governor 
has sent an appropriate reply. So far 
as the Government of India are con- 
cerned, the only reference that came 
from the Reserve Bank regarding any 
transaction between the Bank and the 
Government of Pakistan was in relation 
to a request from the Pakistan Govern- 
ment for temporary accommodation from 
the Bank. ‘The Government of India 
made it clear to the bank that it was 
a matter for the Bank alone to decide. 
I understand that the Reserve Bank 
has already given Rs. 5 crores as ways 
and means advance to the Pakistan 
Government and that the Bank 
was also going to give a further advance 
of Rs. 5 crores on this account. From 
this plain statement of fact, the world 
can judge the propriety of a responsible 
Minister of a Government making an 


unfounded charge against another 
Government. 
With regard to Mr. Ghulam 


Mohammd’s statement that the cash 
balances vest in His Majesty for the 
purpose of the two Dominions, I can 
only express my surprise that an ex- 
perienced Minister = should make 
such an irresponsible statement 
without ascertaining the facts. The 
position regarding cash balances is as 
follows: Before the partition the cash 
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SERAIKELLA AND KHARSAWAN 
| TRIBUNAL TO BE APPOINTED 


2 
: The Government of India hare dectded 
: fo appoint an impartial Tribunal to 
‘ report on the question whether the States 
: of Seratkella and Kharsawan, which 
- have heen temporarily attached to the 
: Orissa Province, should remain with that ( 
: Province or should te integrated with ( 
: Bihar, says a Press Communique 
: issued by the Ministry of States on Jan. 
- 10. 


It is expected that the Tribunal will 
: consist of a senior Judye of a High Court. | 
Hits name will be announced shortly. : 


am 
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balance of the then Government of India 
with the Reserve Bank was Rs. 375 
crores. On the 14th August 1947, after 
the Partition Council had decided that 
a working balance of Rs. 20 crores 
should be allocated to the Pakistan 
Government, the then undivided Govern- 
ment of India issued an order to the 
Reserve Bank allocating the balance 
between the two Dominions, as men- 
tioned by the Deputy Prime Minister. 
We also made it clear that the allocation 
was provisional and subject to readjust- 
ment when the balance to be transferred 
to Pakistan had been finally decided. 
A copy of this order was endorsed to the 
Pakistan wing of the then Finance 
Department and so far no objection has 
been raised to this allocation on the 
date of partition. It follows from this 
arrangement that there is no balance 
of the old undivided Government with 
the Bank. The practical issue is, who 
is competent to operate upon the Cash 
Balance. It is plain that after trans- 
ferring 20 crores to Pakistan as Pakistan's 
opening Caeh Balance on 15th August 
1047, the remainder of the cash balance 
of the undivided Government of India 
was credited as the opening cash balance 
of the Dominion of India, and the only 
party competent to operate upon that 
cash balance is the Dominion of India and 
it is not open to the Reserve Bank of 
India to deal with that balance otherwise 
than in accordance with the instructions 
of the Government of India. 


The Finance Minister of Pakistan seems 
to be under the impression that the 
Reserve Bank has failed in its duty i 
not transferring Rs. 56 crores out on 
our cash balance to the credit of the 
Government of Pakistan on the basis 
of a settlement supposed to have been 
arrived at between the two Governments 
on this matter. Assuming that the 
settlement between the two Governments 
is a final and unconditional settlement 
how is the Reserve Bank to take legal 
notice of such a settlement? If two 
clients of a Bank come to an agreement 
amongst themselves regarding. their 
financial transactions, is the Bank 
under such circumstances to take notice 
of the agreement of its own accord and 
make adjustments in the accounts of its 
clients without any positive instruction 
from the client. affected by such trans- 
fers? Even a novice in financial matters 
will not expect a Bank to act in such an 
irregular and illegal manner. The 
Government of India has certain cash 
balances with the Reserve Bank and it 
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is the Government of ludia alone and 10 
other authority that can issue instruc- 
tions to the Reserve Bank about the 
vuperation of these balances. 


The whole matter to my mind is so 
ridiculously simple that any further 
explanation or elaboration is unnecessary. 
The Reserve Bank would be acting in 
an illegal manner if it transferred any 
part of our cash balances to anybody’s 
credit without a definite instruction 
from us. 


Let me now take this opportunity of 
explaining the exact legal and consuitu- 
tionul position ot the Meserve Bank ol 
Judia. The Reserve Bank is an inde- 
pendent Corporation created by an Act 
of the Indian legislature and :s bound 
only by the Act constitutuung it. Lts 
relations to the present Goverament ol 
Audia are governed by the provisions ol 
the e Bank Act. ‘Lhe only 
moditication that has been made in this 
matter is contained in section 16 (i) o! 
the Pakistan (Monetary system and 
Reserve Bank) Order 1947. ‘1 he wording 
uf this section is as follows; © ‘lhe 
Reserve Bank Act shall cease to be part 
of the law of Pakistan and the status 
of the Bank in Pakistan shall be that 
of a corporation existing only by virtue 
of the law of lndia and capable of suing 
und being sued as such in Pakistan; 
and accordingly effect shall be given to 
the said Act by courts in Jakistan 
only in so far as under the rules and 
principles of law determining the cuses 
in which law other than Pakistan law 
is to be applied in Pakistan, the proper 
law to be applied is the law ot Indiw”’. 
While the teserve Bank is no doubt 
acting in its banking side as the common 
bankers for the two Dominions, the legal 
and constitutional relation ot the Bank 
with the Pakistan Government is not 
by any means the same as the Bank's 
relation with the Government of Inui. 
lt is, of course, no part of the policy ot 
the Indian Government to intertere in 
any way with the relations ot the Bank 
with Pakistan so long as the Bank acts 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
law governing the activities of the Bunk. 
1 can suy categorically that in tact 
there has been no interierence. 


Tentative Conclusions 


1 hope the statement both of law and 
fuct that 1 have made will make it clear 
that the Finance Minister of Pakistan 
is not sure of the legal position and very 
wrong in his statement ot facts. J shail 
bow say_& tew words in connection with 
lus charge that the Government of Lndia 
have been guilty of a breach of taith in 
nul implementung the terms of the 
finunciat settlement recently = arrived 
at. My Hon’ble colleague the Deputy 
DPrnne Minister who wus directly con- 
cerned with these negotiations as the 
representative ot Lndia on the Partition 
Council has already given you a detailed 
account of the negotiations. So far as 
Zo au: Concerned there was amecting ot 
the representatives of the two Vowinions 
on the 27th November, 1947, in which 1 
tuok part. ‘These discussions reluted tu 
the wlocation of the cush bulances, the 
whuring of the uncovered debt, and other 
vutstanding financial arrangements 
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betweon the two Dominions. If found 
that there was a genuine desire on both 
sides to settle these matters without 
the necessity of protracted proceedings 
before the Arbitral Tribunal. Within 
a few hours, we reached certain tentative 
conclusions regarding the ullocation of 
the cash balances and the sharing of the 
uncovered debt. On the following day, 
namely, the 28th November 1947 there 
was & meeting at Government House 
at which HH. E. the Governor- 
General and the Prime Minister of Pak- 
istan were present. At this meeting a note 
by Sardar Patel was read out on these 
negotiations. In this statement it was 
stated specifically that ‘‘the object of 
our present discussions is to iron out all 
our differences. We should not therefore 
regard the settlement on these two 
issues as final until asettlement is reached 
on all the outstanding partition and 
other matters. No announcement 
should therefore be made until such an 
overall settlement is reached. I reterred 
to matters other than partition matters. 
I did so advisedly ’’. 


The meeting naturally took note of 
Sardar Patel’s caveat und it was with 
the full knowledge of this statement 
that the negotiations were resumed. 
By the lst ot December agreement on 
all the major financial issues was reached 
and the agreed conclusions were reported 
at a meeting of the Partition Council 
which was held on that day. The Parti- 
tion Council decided that an agreed 
record should be prepared by Mr. H. M. 
Patel and Mr. Mohammad Ali, and 
treated as part of the proceedings of the 
Council. ‘he agreed note ot conclusion 
was finalised on the 2nd December. In 
the meantime discussions on Kashmir 
and evacuee property continued at the 
Ministerial level. 


Statement before Arbitral Tribunal 


On the Srd December, 1947, the 
Arbitral ‘Tribunal met and the repre- 
sentatives of Pakistan and India made 
@ statement that the prospects of all 
the references being setticu were very 
good and that a further meeting of the 
Partition Council was to be helu on the 
8th and Yth December 1947 at Lahore 
und that thereafter the situation would 
be clearer. IL would invite you to make a 
special note of the language used by the 
representatives of the two Governinents 
betore the Arbitrat Tribunal. They 
suid that ‘* the prospects of all the reter- 
ences being sevtled were very good’’. 
It the details regarding the financial 
matters were really sellled tn a final 
form on the 2nd December, why should 
the representulives of the two Gov- 
ernments not have stated that the 
matters have been settled finully? Fur 
from saying that, they have starved that 
the prospects of setilement were very good. 
At 18s obvious trom this statement that 
it was understood by both the Govern- 
ments thut the decisfons reached the 
previous day were only tentative and that 
something wore remained to be done to 
give thei finality. What really held 
up @ final auunouncement of this settlo- 
ment was the Kushimir issue on which 
agrovment had not yet been reached. 
Tue Kashmir issue wax set down tor 
discussion at the Luhore meeting. 


The discussions on Kashmir were 
resuined at Lubore and it looked as if 


un ogreeinent might still be reached, u 
view which I notice was then shared by 
Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan also. On the 
9th December Sardar Patel briefly men- 
tioned the result of these negotiations 
on the fioor of the Indian Parliament. 
He made it clear that these agreements 
did not stand alone. He said: ‘J know 
there is considerable anxiety in the 
House and outside about the main 
question that gives us trouble, that is 
the question of Kashmir. That question 
is not before the Partition Committee 
and it is no part of this reference, but 
the manner and the method = and the 
time by which these will be executed will 
be decided later. I can only announce 
this today that we are all anxious that 
if it is possible all issues should be 
settled, including that of Kashmir, so 
far as possible simultaneously. Every 
effort will be made to that end. If it is 
not successful, we shall act in a manner 
which is to the best interest of the Do- 


minion of India’. 


Vital Issues 


On the 12th December Sardur Patel 
made 4 fuller statement on the financial 
settlement on the fluor of the House. 
He agaiu emphasised: ** Vhe euccesstul 
implementation of there conclusions obvi- 
ously depends on the continuation of the 
spin of accommodation and conciliation 
on both sides. Discord and estrange- 
ment on any vital issue —we have many 
vital issues yet to settle—is bound tu 
place the yood work which we have 
achieved in jeoparay’’. 1t should be 
noted that the Makistan High Commp- 
sioner was present in the galery of the 
House when this statement was made 
by Sardar Patel. 


On the 18th December there was 
another meeting ot the Arbitral Tribunal 
and the representatives ot both the 
Dominions mentionea before the Tn- 
bunal that all references trom the Centre 
to the. ITmbunal had _ been settled 
and that notices of withdrawal woulda be 
handed in due course. It = should 
again be noted that the Pakistan High 
Commissioner was prescnt when tine 
stutement was made betore the Arbitral 
‘Tribunal. If really the Pakistan Gov- 


-ernment objected to the linking up of . 


the financial issues with that of Kashmir, 
why did they make this statement betore 
the Arbitra: Tribunal on the lsth De- 
cember when they knew that Sardu: 
Patel in both his statement on the sub- 
ject had made it clear on the floor ot the 
Parliament that the implementation of 
the financial settlement will depend on 
the amicable settlement of other issues 
including that ot Kashmir. The only 
inference that can be made in the hyht 
of this sequence of events is that the 
Pakistan Government knew trom the 
very outset of the negotiations thut the 
Inaian Government would implement 
any financial agreement only if there was 
@ sutistactory settlement on the Kashmir 
and other issues. 1lt was with the tull 
knowledge of this unambiguous attitude 
of the indian Government that the 
representatives of -the Pukistan Govern- 
Inent aade aiostatement before the 
Arbitral ‘Tribunal onthe 13th December, 
A947. An the light of what 1 have stated, 
the world can judge whut value shoula 
be given to the statement of the Finance 
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Minister of Pakistan that “none of us 
had the slightest indication that the 
Kashmir problem would be dragged in. 
If this agreement depended on Kashmir 
we would not have signed it.’’ 


It is not necessary for me to dwell 
upon the subsequent correspondence 
that has passed between the two Prime 
Ministers on this matter. The Finance 
Minister of Pakistan has accused us 
of bad faith and has stated that the 
Government of India want to achieve 


their end of economically strangling 
Pakistan. If we had the _ slightest 
intention of economically strangling 


Pakistan we would not have been so 
generous in the matter of the financial 
settlement. Our generosity in this 
respect has been appreciated by a journal 
of the standing of the ECONOMIST of 
London. In its issue of 3rd January, 
1948, the HCONOMIST has observed 
that “‘India showed a very generous 
lead in the recent financial negotiations 
and it was no doubt expected that 
Pakistan would reciprocate over jute. 
But that reciprocity is evidently not 
forthcoming”. The Pakistan High 
Commissioner himself in an interview to 
to the STATESMAN dated the 7th 
December, 1947 has expressed satisfac- 
tion at the financial settlement reached 
between the two Dominions. Asked 
what Pakistan’s main gains were, he said 
“Cash balances and time. Pakistan’s 
share of the’cash balance was reasonable, 
he explained. ‘‘It would help us to 
settle down. It was bound to have 
@® psychological effect which would 
restore confidence. Pakistan had also 
gained time as the liabilities were to be 
paid in annual instalments over a period 
of 50 years’’. That was the immediate 
reaction of the Pakistan High Commis- 
sioner to the terms that we had so gener- 
ously agreed to. Commenting on the 
settlement Sir Archibald Rowlands, the 
Financial Adviser to the Pakistan Gov- 
ernment, said: ‘‘ With the cash balances 
agreed on in Delhi alone the country 
could manage for an indefinite time’’. 


It would appear in the light of subse- 
quent events that our generosity has 
been il! placed. The accusation of 

olitical blackmail which Mr. Ghulam 

ohammad has levelled against us is 
perhaps only a cheap way of gaining 
sympathy for Pakistan. Notwith- 
standing all these provocations our 
position is absolutely clear. There is no 
question on our part of repudiation of 
the agreements which have been reached 
between the two Dominions. As we 
have already made it clear from the 
very outset, these agreements are a part 
of a wider settlement and we shall imple- 
ment the agreement as soon as a settle- 
ment is made on the other issues. Mean- 
while we will not be deterred from 
what we consider to be theright path by 
any campaign of hectoring, bullying and 
scandalising on the part of responsible 
Ministers of a neighbouring country. 


Released A. I. RK. O.8 and I. E.C. Os 
are eligible for the grant of a new type 
of Short Service Commission in the Indian 
Army for one year, says # Press Note 
issued by the Mimstry of Defence on 
Jan. 27. Full particulars and aprlica- 
tion forms may be obtained from Army 
Headquarters, India, Adjutant Gereral’s 
Branch, (A. G. ORG. 2(a), New Delhi. 


INDIA’S SPONTANEOUS GESTURE OF 
GOODWILL 


Indo-Pakistan Financial Agreement to be Implemente 
Forthwith 


HE Government of India have 
T fully clarified their position in 
regard to the financial settlement 
arrived at between them ani the QGov- 
ernment of Pakistan, says a Press Com- 
munique issued by the Prime Ministers 
Secretariat on Jan. 15. They have de- 
clared that they abide by that settlement, 
but’ that the implementation of it, in 
ragard to the cash balances, must be 
considered as a part of an overall settle- 
ment of outstanding questions in issue 
between India and Pakistan. 


They regret that the Finance Minister 
of the Pakistan Government should 
have advanced arguments which are 
unsupported by facts and which they 
cannot accept. The factual position 
has been clearly stated in the statements 
issued by the Deputy Prime Minister 
and the Finance Minister of the Govern- 
ment of India. The facts and arguments 
contained in these statements represent 
the deliberate and unanimous opinion 
of the Cabinet. They regret that the 
Finance Minister of the Pakistan Govern- 
ment should have again challenged these 
incontrovertible facts, which justify 
fully the position taken up by the 
Government of India both on legal and 
other grounds, 


Mahatma Gandhi's Fast 


The Government have, however, 
shared the worldwide anxiety over the 
fast undertaken by Gandhiji, the Father 
of the Nation. In common with him 
they have anxiously searched for ways 
and means to remove ill-will, prejudice 
and suspicion, which have poisoned the 
relations of India and Pakistan. 


Impelled by the earnest desire to 
help in every way open to them in the 
object which Gandhiji has at heart, the 
Government have sought for some 
tangible and striking contribution to 
the movement for ending the physical 
suffering of the Nation’s soul and to 
turn the nation’s mind from the present 
distemper, bitterness and suspicion to 
constructive and creative effort. The 
Government are anxious to remove as far 
as possible, without detriment to the 
national good, every case, which leads 
to friction between India and Pakistan. 


In view of the appeal made by Gandhiji 
to the nation, the Government have 
decided to remove the one cause of 
suspicion and friction between the two 
States which, consistently with national 
honour and interest, it is in their power 
to remove. 


They make this spontaneous gesture 
in the earnest hope that it will be 
eppreciated in the spirit in which it 
is made and that it will help in pro- 
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ducing an atmosphere of goodwill for 
which Gandhiji is suffering crucifixion 
of the flesh and thereby lead this great 
servant of the nation to end his fast and 
add still further to his unparalleled 
services to India, 


_ The Government have decided to 
implement immediately the financial 
agreement with Pakistan in regurd to 
the cash balances. The amount due to 
Pakistan on the basis of this agreentent, 
t.e., Rupees fifty-five crores, minus the 
expenditure incu by the Government 
of India since the 15th August on Pakis- 
tan account, will therefore, be paid to the 
Government of Pakistan. 


This decision is the Government’s con- 
tribution, to the best of their ability, 
to the non-violent and noble effort made 
by Gandhiji, in accordanee with the 
Slorious traditions of this great country, 
for peace and goodwill. 


PRIME MINISTER’S 
STATEMENT 


The Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Prime Minister, has issued the following 
statement. 


The Government’s decision in regard 
to the payment of the cash balances to 
Pakistan has been taken after the most 
careful thought and after consultation 
with. Gandhiji. I should like to make 
it clear that this does not mean any 
change in our unanimous view about 
the strength and validity of the Govern- 
ment’s position as set out in various 
statements made by — distinguished 
colleagues of mine. Nor do we accept 
the facts or arguments advanced in the 
latest statement of the Finance Minister 
of Pakistan. 


We have come to this decision in the 
hope that this generous gesture, in 
accord with India’s high ideals and 
Gendhi)i’s not-le standards. will convince 
the world of our earnest desire for peace 
the goodwill We eanestly trust also that 
this will go along way towards producing 
& situation which will induce Gandhiji 
to break his fast. That fast of course 
had nothing to do with this particular 
matter, and we have thought of it be- 
cause of our desire to help in every way 
in easing the present tension. 


Six months ago we witnsssed a miracle 
in Calcutta where ill-will changed over- 
night into goodwill through the alchemy 
of a similar fast. The alchemist, who 
worked this change, was described by 


(Continued on Page 149) 
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Formal talk: on Sterling Balances between the Government of India and the United Kingdom Government opened ia a 


Conference in New Delhi on January 9. Sir Jeremy Raisman, Leader of U.K. Delegation is second from left and Mr. V 


Narahari Rao, Leader of the Government of India’s Delegation, is second from right 


Sir Jeremy Raisman (left) photographed with Mr. V. Narahari Rao, on his 
arrival at the Willingdon Aerodrome on lanuary 8 


NEW DELHI TALKS ON STERLING 
BALANCES 


Delegations representing the 

Government of India and _ the 
United Kingdom Government opened in 
New Delhi on Jan. 9. 


Toe on Sterling Balances, between 


India was represented by Mr. V. 
Narahari Rao, Leader of the Delegation, 
Mr. B. K. Nehru, and Mr. Keith C. Roy. 
Mr. D. Cayley of the Reserve Bank of 
India served as adviser to the Delega- 
tion. 


Members of the U. K. Delegation, 
were: Sir Jeremy Raisman (Leader) 


Mr. P. S. Beale of the Bank of England, 
Mr. A. W. France of H. M. G. Treasury, 


Mr. L. B. Walsh Atkins of the Common.- | 


wealth Relations Office, Mr. P. Harris 
and Mr. B. C. O. Murphy. 


The purpose of the Conference was 
to negotiate a further interim agreement 
relating to the amount to be released 
by H. M. G. from India’s accumulated 
sterling resources for a further period 
of 6 months from Jan. 1, 1948. 


The previous agreement, which was 
signed in Londonon Aug. 14, 1947, by Mr. 
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V. Narhari Rao for India andSir William 
Eady for H. M. G., made available to 
India £35 million for expenditure in any 
currency area up to Dec. 31, 1947. In 
addition a further £30 million of multila- 
terally convertible currency was placed 
at the disposal of India as a working 
balance. 


The remainder of the sterling asicts 
of the Reserve Bank estimated on Aug. 
14, 1947, at £ 1,160 million was placed 
in @ separate account and ecula only 
be operated on for agreed transactions. 


N ATIONAL SAVINGS FORTNIGHT 


. Finance Minister’s Message 


The Hon’ble Mr. R. K. Shanmukham 
Chetty, Minister of Finance, issued the 
following message on Jan. 13, in connce- 
tion with the National Savings Fortnight, 
which began in Delhi on Jan. 8: 


““T am glad the Delhi Province is hold- 
ing its National Savings Fortnight for 
the fourth successive year. It is, 
however, the first fortnight which is 
being held since India became free 
and independent, and I entertain the 
hope that this year the response by 
every one, big and small, to the appeal 
of the organisers will be many times 
greater than it has been in the past. 
1 would like to emphasise that saving to 
lend to Government is not only for the 
benefit of the individual, but it subserves 
national interests also. 


In my opinion there is no better way 
of showing our appreciation of our re- 
cently-won freedom than by inculcating 
the habit of thrift on a national scale. 
Government have under consideration 
a complete reorganisaticn of the 
National Savings Mcvement to fit in with 
the new status and responsibilities of 
the country and_ its people. An 
announcement will be made shortly to 
this effect, but, in the meantime, I have 
every hope that you will co-operate with 
the Government and invest at least 
twice as much as you did last year”’. 
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H. E. Dr. Chia-Luen Lo, Chinese Ambassador in India, shaking hands with H. E. Lady Mountbattea, after investing her with 


the Decoration of the Brilliant Star. 


Pandit Nehru is seen sitting at right 


CHINESE DECORATION FOR 
LADY MOUNTBATTEN 


CEREMONY was held at the Chinese 

Embassy at Lytton Road, New 

Delbi, on Jan. 7, when His Excell- 
ency Dr. Chia-Luen Lo, the Chinese Am- 
bassador, presented on behalf of the 
Chinese Government, the Decoration of 
the Brilliant Star to Her Excellency the 
Countess Mountbatten of Burma. 


Among those present were the Governor- 
General, Pandit Nehru, Sardar Patel, 
other Ministers of the Government of 
India, Chiefs of Diplomatic Missions, 
Staff Officers of Government House. 
A reception »n honour of Lady Mount- 
batten followed the ceremony. 


In his speech, the Chinese Ambassador 
paid a tribute to Lady Mountbatten for 
the services she had rendered to sick and 
wounded Chinese soldiers in Burma and 
Yunnan Province. 


He aaid: 


No occasion has ever hefore made me 
happier than this when on behalf of my 
Government I am presenting the dis- 
tinguished Chinese Order of the Brilliant 
Star to a most distinguished lady with 
such a brilliant career of her own. 
Words in praise of Her Excellency the 
Countess Mountbatten of Burma seem 
quite superfluous when her charming 
personality eloquently speaks for her. 
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She is so noble and yet so affable, so 
tender-minded and yet so hard-working, 
so debonair and yet so vigilant. She 
carries in her the best traditions of British 
aristocracy and adapts them to the 
functions of modern democracy. 


On this occasion it bohoves tne to _ tell 
briefly her services in connection with 
China as part of her contributions to the 
allied cause during the war years, which 
could only be successfully rendered with 
her abundant energy. remarkable courage 
and unswerving devotion. China is 
particularly grateful to her, for she was 
so kindly concerned with and so gener- 
ously gave help to the sick and wounded 
among tke rank and file of the victorious 
Ist and ith Chinese Armies then operating 
under ford Mounthatten’s illustrious 
command in the North-east Burina 
theatre, and the Chinese Expeditionary 
Force operating in the Province of 
Yunnan, which finally sueceeded in 
clearing that province of the most ohstin- 
ate invadors. Penetrating into all the 
topographically hazardous and climati- 
eally unhealthy regions, from Burma up 
to Pauoshan and Tali in China, Her 
Excellency visited in person the medical 
units of the Chinese, Pritish, Indian, and 
American forces. Not only wounded 
soldiers but also sick refugees were the 
heneficiaries of her care and attention. 
All of us can imagine that to those in 
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The ceremony took place at the Chinese Embassy, New Delhi, on January 7. 


distress in tite’ desolated war areas 
Her itxcellency’s visit was an angelic 
appearance and Her Excellency’s cheer. 
ing and inspiring work was_ grace 
abounding. 


Her Excellency and His Excellency 
Lord Mountbatten, in 1945, flew over the 
Hump, amidst the thick war clouds, to 
Chungking, where they cultivated very 
gennine friendships with Chinese leaders 
and people alike. She is respected, 
admired, and, may I have His Excellency‘s 
permission to say, loved by all her friends 
near and far. e 


In recognition of her noble humani- 
turian work in wartime, the Government 
of the Republic of China hss conferred 
the Order of the Brilliant Star upon 
the Countess Mountbatten of Burma, 
and today it is my honour and privilege 
to present this distinguished Decoration 
to Her Excellency, who, I am happy to 
recall, has very recently been created 
a ame Grand Cross of the British 
Empire. 


Her Excellency Wady Mountbatten 
said in reply: 


Your Excellencies, Mr. Prime Minister 
and Friends :— 


I am so very grateful, Y our Excellency, 
for yonr kind and far too generous 
remarks, and may I say how deepty 
honoured I do feel at the high distinction 
which you have just so kindly conferred 
on me on behalf of the Government 6f 
China. It was the greatest privilege 
for me, Your Excellency, to be associated 
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with the care of the wounded and sick, 
the men of the gallant lst and &th Chinese 
Armies operating in Burma and those 
of the Expeditionary Forces in .China 
who linked up and joined hands on the 
Burma China front. And it was a 
privilege to have been able to do what 
could to help in their care, to visit 
hospitals and to see also the refugees 
and to assist ir. any way that I could. 


I would, Your Excellency, like to pay 
the highest tribute to the courage, [orti- 
tude and patience of the men and wsmen 
and the children in China with whom. I 
had the poyiere to come in cozctact: 
It is a tribute also, I know my husband 
has always paid, to the gallantry of the 
Chinese soldier; the soldier who is a 
magnificent fighter given proper training 


and proper equipment. So, Your Ex- 
cellency, may I ask you to convey to His 
Excelle the President, Generalissimo 


Chiang Kai-shek, whom we had the 
great privilege ani honour of meeting 
and staying with in China. my deep 
sense of the great hogour which has been 
done to me by the award of this very great 
distinction. I would like to mention 
that when we were in China we were 
accompanied by the head of my husband's 
Chinese Staff, General Feng Yee, and my 
husband was kind enough to let him 
remain with me on these visita, and I 
would like to say how immensely grateful 
I was to him for his unfailing help in 
every possible way. So thank you, Your 
Excellency, once again for this great 
honour and may I say that there is no 
one at whose hands I would rather have 
received it than from Your Excellency, 

since your arrival in India you 
have won the admiration, and may I 
say the affo.tion, of each one of us. 


2. oe 


LADY MOUNTBATTEN 
IN GWALIOR 


Her Excellency the Countess Mount- 
batten of Burma, accompanied by the 
Hon'ble Mr. Syed Hamid Shah, Health 
Minister, @l. Dr. Shanker Lal. Gargya, 
Chief Medical Officer and Dr. Bhagwat 
Sahai, Principal and Superintendent, 
Visited the Jayarogya Hospital, Gajra 
Raja Medical College and Nurses’ Home 
at Gwalior on Deo. 39. 


Her Excellency visited all the Wards 
and Departments, including the Mater- 
nity and Tuberculosis Wings, and ex- 
pressed her admiration for the excellent 


administration, the high standard of 
accommodation, equipment- and work 
undertaken. 


Later Her Excellency visited the 
Shishu Mandir, the Padma Vidyalaya 
and the Kamla Raja Girls’ College, 
accompanied by Her Highness, the 
Maharani Scindia of Gwalior, who is 
personally and actively associated with 
these three institutions and has played 
a leading part in the promotion of girls’ 
education in the State. 


Her Excellency watched a_ short 
entertainment given by the pupils and 
students and congratulated them all on 
excellent performance. 
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STATES ARE INTERLOCKED WITH 


PROVINCES 
Lord Mountbatten’s Speech at Bikaner 


66 NEED not dilate here on the 
| importance of the position which 
the Indian States have always 
occupied in the life of India. They 
cannot be treated separately from the 
rest of India for the States are com- 
pletely interlocked with the Provinces, 
with whose inhabitants the people of the 
States inevitably form an overall entity ’’, 
said H. E. Lord Mountabtten, Governor- 
General of India, in his speech at Bikaner 
on Jan. 15. 


Lord Mountbatten said: 
Your Hicguness, LapiEs and GENTLEMEN, 


I am particularly pleased to have the 
opportunity of speaking on this occasion, 
not only because I want to thank His. 
Highness at once for the very kind way 
he has spoken of my wife and myself, 
but because I have long wanted to pay a 
tribute to that worthy successor of a great 
father, the present Ruler of Bikaner. 


I am speaking in rather different cir- 
cumstances from those which I had 
envisaged in the first instance, and I 
cannot open this speech without a re- 
ference to Mahatma Gandhi.and the 
fast which he is now undertaking in 
Delhi. I am sure we all appreciate and 
deeply sympathise with the high motives 
which: have led him to undertake this fast 
and we much hope that it will be success- 
ful in its object at as early a date as 
possible. 


The problem of how to transfer power 
from British to Indian hands divided 
iteelf very obviously into two separate 
problems. 
power in British India and the second 
was how to fit the Indian States into 
the resulting pattern. 


I need not dilate here on the import- 
ance of the position which the Indian 
States have always occupied in the life 
of India. They cannot be _ treated 
separately from the rest of India for the 
States are completely interlocked with 
the Province, with whose inhabitants 
the people of the States inevitably form 
an overall entity. 


Federation Scheme 


This basic fact has clearly been realised 
by the Rulers themselves, for in the past 
they were alwaye ready to co-operate 
with the Government of India in common 
plans. and policies. It was the object 
of the Federation Scheme contained in 
that remarkable Government of India 
Act of 1935, to replace this somewhat 
haphazard co-operation by a legal 
structure of unity in essential matters. 
I knew that this federal plan of 1935 was 
popular neither with the States nor the 
political parties ; but personally I cannot 
help feoling that it was a great misfortune 
that circumstances did not permit of 
that plan being put into operation before 


The first was how to transfer . 


the outbreak of war in 1939. Had this 
been poesible, a suitable political struc- 
ture would have been in existence in 
India during the difficult years of the 
war, and it is very possible that the 
events in the country in recent years 
might have proceeded on entirely different 
lines. I have no doubt that this will be 
the verdict of history. 


Only two years elapsed between the 
defeat of Japan on Aug. 15, 1945, and 
the transfer of power on Aug. 15, 1947; 
but in those two years events moved 
at an ever-increasing pace. Almost the 
first official interview I had on my arrival 
last March was with the Maharaja of 
Bikaner; and the wise co-operative 
and helpful attitude he then displayed 
gave me & new confidence that the pro- 
blem of fitting the States into the future 
free India was capable of a quick and 
satisfactory solution. 


Princes’ Part 


His Highness was the first Ruler who 
realised the part which the Princes could 
play in the future by sending representa- 
tives to the Constituent Assembly to 
help frame the new constitution of India. 
Likewise His Highness was the first 
Ruler to support my propos? for obtain- 
ing the accession of the State to their 
neighbouring Dominions. 


It must be remembered that on the 
day of transfer of power the tie that 
previously held the States in British 
India was removed; for that tie had 
depended on the paramountcy of the 
British Crown. On that day I gave 
up two entirely separate functions, 
namely that of Viceroy and that of 
Crown Representative. In _ the first 
capacity 1 dealt with British India; 
in the second, with the States, and it 
was the fuct that both these offices were 
always held by one and the same man 
that had really linked the States with 
British India. With the disappearance 
of both these offices, India was in 
imminent danger of fragmentation. 
Fortunately both the political leaders of 
British India and the Rulers of the States 
in general recognised that their common 
security and welfare depended upon the 
establishment of a strong modern India, 
to whom the States could accede. 


The fact that I was compelled to trans- 
fer power to two separate Dominions 
did not invalidate this principle. Follow- 
ing on negotiations in July, some 550 
out of the 565 Indian States acceded to 
the Dominion of India on the transfer 
of power. The remaining States (except 
for Hyderabad with whou. 4 separate 
standstill agreement was concluded) 
acceded to Pakistan. 


In negotiations like these, their success 
turns very largely upon the quality and 
nature of the example and advice which 
is given; the statesmanship and patrio- 
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tiem displayed by the Maharaja of 
Bikaner in giving a lead in announcing 
his accession to the Dominion of India, 
without a moment of doubt or suspicion, 
cannot therefore be praised too highly. 


My Government have been particularly 
appreciative of His Highness’s states- 
maniike actions, and I am more than 
delighted that His Majesty the King, 
in view of these actions as well as the 
past record of His Highness was pleased 
to make him a Knight Grand Commander 
of the Most Exalted Order of the Star 
of India. You can imagine what a 
pleasure it has been to me to have been 
the one privileged to invest His Highness 
with the Insignia of this Order. 


Tribute to Maharaja 


It was not on the question of accession 
alone that the true quality of His High- 
ness’s statesmanship has been revealed. 
The attainment of independence by 
India was followed by dark days when 
even normally sane and healthy minds 
lost their poise. From the Punjab, where 
the trouble started the conflagration 
threatened to spread all over the country. 
The immediate task was to localise the 
danger and to keep from contamination 


the parts of India which were not yet | 


affected. I know that I am voicing 
the feelings of my Government when I 
say how very grateful we are for His 
Highness’s assistance and example in 
restraining mob violence. When the 
mass migrations started, colossal con- 
voys of refugees had to pass through 
Bikaner, and it is a tribute to the strength 
and efficiency of the State’s administra- 
tion that these convoys passed through 
in safety with adequate water and food. 
I am very giad to have this opportunity 
of acknowledging His Highness’s magni- 
ficent contribution and agsistance in the 
repatriation of these refugees. | 


But good administration does not lie 
alone in theadoption of wise and inspired 
policies in moments of crisis. It consists 
alsoin good and sound day-to-day govern- 
ment in all things which affect the daily 
life of the people. It has given me 
great pleasure to hear of the many steps 
which have been taken in Bikaner to 
stimulate agriculture and afforestation 
and to obtain for the State the benefits 
of modern technical methods. Bikaner, 
I understand, is a participant in the 
Bhakra dam project and expects td 
derive considerable advantage from its 
completion. I have no doubt that the 
adoption of progressive measures in 
matters like this is as important as the 
modernisation of government according 
to democtatic principles, for in the last 
resort, in the conditions of the modern 
world, no State can expect to stand 
alone and survive which has not in itself 
sufficient resources, material and moral, 
to assure to its people the essential condi- 
tions of modern civilised existence. 


His Highness has also taken a keen 
interest in constitutional reforms in his 
State and here again he was one of the 
first to announce his intentions. It is 
clear that progess in this direction cannot 
be regulated by any set standard. What 
should be aimed at is to evolve a scheme 
suitable to the particular State and in 
conformity with the wishes of the people. 
I understand that the constitutional 
reforms inxiated by His Highness fulfil 
this test and I wish them all success, 


because in the contentment of the pe le 
lies the security of the State and ite Ruler 


As the late Supreme Allied Commander 
South-East Asia, it will be a particular 
pleasure to me to sep the State Forces on 
peed tomorrow morning. His Highness 

as referred to the Bikaner Bijey Battery 
which served under my command on the 
Burma front, and I should like to pay a 
tribute here to the high standards they 
achieved and the credit which they 
brought to His Highness and the State. 


I should also like to express my grati- 
tude to His Highness for placing Bikaner 
House in Delhi at the disposal, through 
the Government of India, of the South- 
East Asia Command. It was used as a 
mess for senior allied officers of the rank 


of Brigadier and above of my Rear- 
Headquarters. 


As His Highness has reminded you in 
his speech, he and I have been lifelong 
friends, for we first met when his father 
was visiting my family 40 years ago, 
when he was five and I was seven. We 
met again at the Coronation of King 
George V, in 1911, and ten years later we 
served together on the staff of the Prince 


‘of Wales during His Royal Highnese’s 


Visit to India. It was then that I 
paid my first visit, more than 26 years 
ago, to Bikaner; a visit which I am 
Sorry to say there was no opportunity 
to repeat until 1945. 


Finally, may I once more express the 
deep epprevistion of my wife and myself 
for the kind way in which His Highness 
has referred to us, and to thank him for 
the magnificent welcome and the splendid 
hospitality which he has given to my 
family here. 


Warning Against Sending Letters 
Through Air Passengers 


It has come to the notice of the 
Director-General, Poste and Telegraphs, 
that there is a growing practice on the 
part of the public to send letters from 
one place to another throngh passengers 
travelling by air, says a Prees Note, 
issued by the Directorate-General, Posts 
and Telegraphs, on Jan. 3. 


It is notified that Section 4 of the 
Indian Poet Office Act confers on the 
Indian Post Office the exclusive privilege 
of conveying letters(which includes post 
cards) ; also that subject to the exceptions 
specified below, no person is allowed to 
send letters except through tho Poat 
Office, or to earry letters for the purpose 
of delivering them at destination. Any 
person who sends or carries letters in 
contravention of this Section renders 
himself liable to prosecution under Soc. 
58 of the Indian Poet Office Act. The 
exceptions referred to abuve are: 


(1) letters sent by @ private friend in 
his way, journey or travel to be delivered 
by him to the addresse without any hire, 
reward or other profit or advantage 
for receiving, carrying or delivering 
them, and 


(«) letters solely concerning the 
aflairs of the sender and receiver thereof, 
sent by messenyer on purpose. 

The public are warned that they ehould 
not do anything which will infringe Sec. 
4 of the Indian Post Office Act. 
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New Tele-Communication 


Link With Assam 


Assam is now in direct telegraphic and 
telephonic link with the rest of India. 
Formerly all telegrams and trunk tele- 
poone calls to Assam used to pass via 

arbatipur and Lalmonirhat which, with 
the partition of Bengal ceased to be* 
parte of India. 


Immediately after August 15, 1947, 
the Dominion Cabinet in Delhi sanctioned 
the erection of a new tele-communication 
link at a cost of Rs. 25,00,000 from Patna 
to Gauhatj through Bihar, West Bengal, 
and Northwest Assam, covering a distance 
of 625 miles. The project which received 
very high priority in the list of Com- 
munication Ministry’s expansion schemes 
was taken up in hand in the second 
week of October last. The first half 
of the link connecting Patna with 
Siliguri which incidentally brings Darjeel- 
ing and Jalpaiguri districts in direct 
touch with Calcutta was completed on 
December 31, within 75 days from the 
date of commencement of work. 


New Lines 


According to a high official in charge 
of the project, the work involved the 
laying of 4,000 yards of underwater 
cable across the Ganges in addition to 
running new lines. The speedy material- 
isation of the project was due to the 
devoted service of over 1,000 workers 
some of whom had to work hours together 
in waist-deep water in flooded areas of 
Northern Bihar. Besides transhipment 
of 300 wagons acroes the Ganges, Rail- 
ways had to run three special trains 
from Jubbulpore to move _ 1,60,000 
maunds of engineering stores required. 
mostly by curcuitous routes in order 
to avoid transportation through Pak- 
istan. 

The moet up-to-date tele-communica- 
tion methods are being adopted by 
Indian engineers in charge of this project 
in establishing this link which when 
completed may offer 18 telegraph and 
five speech channels for simultaneous 
operation. 


PRIME MINISTER’S STATEMENT 
(Continued from Page 145) 


our Governor-Genera! as the one-man 
boundary force which succeeded when 
the boundary force of 50,000 men in 
West Punjab did not succeed in keeping 
the peace. This unarmed knight of 
non-violence is functioning again. May 
the same alchemy work again in India 
and elsewhere. 


We have sought to remove one major 
cause of dispute and argument between 
India and Pakistan and we hope that 
other problems will also be resolved. 
But let it be remembered that the people 
of Kashmir are suffering from a brutal 
and unprovoked invasion and we have 
pledged ourselves to help them to gain 
their freedom. To that pledge we shall 
hold and we shall do our outmort to 
redeem it. We seek their freedcm not 
for any gain to us but to prevent the 
ravishing of a fair country and a peaecful 


people. 
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India is making an ali-out effort to become self-sufficient in her feedgrase requirements with the aid arge-scal 
mechanisation. Picture shows a tractor and heavy plough in operation in the Gonga Khedar wack oun ‘ 


RECLAMATION OF 50,000 ACRES WASTE LAND 


Another Tractor Unit in Action epidemic of 1918, responsible for many 


ment’s plan to reclaim waste land 

in the Province, a unit of heavy 
tractors went into action in the Nainital 
tarat region on Jan. + to reclaim by May 
this year 10,000 acres of waste land, 
which will be grown with food crops. 
This scheme is part of the five-year plan 
of the U. P. Government to reclaim 40,000 
acrer in the éarai region. 


[ pursuance of the U. P. Govern- 


Tractors supplied and servicer 
by the Ceutral Tractor Organisa- 
tion were set in motion by Mr. 
N. A. Sherwani, Agriculture Minister of 
U.P. Government. The Central Ministry 
of Agriculture was represented by Mr. 
D. R. Sethi, Agricultural Development 
Commiasioner, Government of India and 
Mr. J. Connors, Chief Engineer, Central 
Tractor Organisation, Mr. A. N. Jha, 
Agriculture] Secretary and a number of 
officials uf the U. P. Government were 
also present. 


The fertility of this area has alluerd 
people, through the centuries, to settle 
on the land and the region has known a 
glorious past with flourishing populations 
and powerful kingdoms, as is clear from 
tho extensive rains found round about. 
Evidence of this is also available in the 
memoirs of the renowned Chinese 
traveller, Huen ‘Tsang, who visited 
Tudia in the 6th century. 


deaths and ‘a series of dacoities over 

® period of years on the one hand, and 

For a variety of reasons, amongst the unhealthiness of the tract and the 
which may be counted the influenza depredations of wild animals on the 
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The heavy plough upturns virgin scil, which for centuries has grown wild 
gvasees and wild date palm 
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other, there has been a steady decline in 
population and cultivaticn. 


Malignant malaria, the greatest scourpe 
of the tara terrain, is to be checked and 
eventually eliminated. An ant.-malalia 
unit has been established in charge of an 
ex-Army officer with experience o! malar.a 
control in Assam and = Burma. There 
will be extensive DIDDT operaticns ard 
subsoil dra:nage by the constructicn of 
artesian wells. As a result of measures 
already adopted, no case of malaria has 
been reported since September last. 


Colonisation Scheme 


The Minstry of Agr.culture, Govern- 
ment of India, is not only digging up the 
land by mechanical ploughs, but, at the 
request of the U. P. Government, who lack 
equipment and ‘trained personnel, it has 
undertaken to cultivate 10,000 acres on 
the basis of no profit, no loss. This 
cultivation will enable the settlers on 
the lund to have the benefit of the first 
crop. The crops to be sown in this 
area will be on tho advice of the U. P. 
Government. It is considered Ikely 
that in June next, the land will be sown 
with a ‘“‘ smother crop’”’ and a portion 
will be put under maize which will be 
harvested by October, 1948. The land 
will then be grown with rabt grains and @ 
part of it will be under sugarcane early in 
1949. It is estimated that 80,000 maunds 
of rats grains will be harvested in 1949. 


The present plan envisages a system of 
co-operative farming so that co-operative 
enterprise may develop into ‘joint farm 
management’’. No subletting or frag- 
mentation will be allowed. The re- 
claimed area is to be divided into four 
farms of 1,600 acres each, to be colonised 
by exXeservicemen or refugees. Details 
regarding the settlement of refugees 
are under discussion with the Centrai 
Government. For each culonist settled, 
the Government of India have under- 
taken to pay a subsidy of Rs. 500 and a 
similar amount will be paid by Provincial 
Government. The U. P. Government, 
it is learnt, will provide every possible 
facility to the new settlers in the initial 
Atayes of the scheme, such .as_ free 
fencing, the use of tractors, drainage, 
roads, hospitals, domestic water supj:ly 
and short-tertu lowns. 


Prospects of Oil 


“Once the ravages of malaria are 
effectively controlled”’, said an official 
of the U. P. Government, ‘this land, 
fertile with the accumulated deposit of 
centuries of grass and foliage, should 
become a veritable gold mine. This 
acheme will not only be the means by 
which the U. P. will reach sclf-suiticiency 
in food, but we will also be able to help 
the refugees from Pahisten. Wo havo 
plans to upgrade cattle and also start 
various industries in the aren such as 
sugar, jute and starcl’’. 


Optimistically he concluded: ‘It 
should not be surprising if we strike oil, 
for in this region are numerous fossil 
palms, and wherever these sre found, 
there is a regular oil belt’’. 
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FIVE-YEAR PROGRAMME OF 
RESEARCH ON FOOD CROPS 


THREE-DAY _ session of the 
A Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research Advisory Board, held 


under the chairmanship of Sir Datar 
Singh concluded in New Delhi on Jan. 7. 


For protecting crops and animals and 
the utilisation of their products for 
increased food producticn, the Board 
recommendcd the following cubiects 
for enacting legislaticn by the Central 
and Provincia!) Governments: land 
improvement, conservaticn of  villeze 
manurial resources, prevention of wastage 
of town refuse, compulsory castration of 
unfit and useless bulls, compulsory con- 
solidation of holdings, prohibition of 
division and fragmentation of holdings 
beyond a minimum standard unit, the 
declaration and protection of fish breed. 
ing grounds as sanctuaries, compulsory 
utilisation of all suitable enclosed areas 
of fresh water for pisciculture, and the 
prevention end control of crop pests and 
discases. 


The Board agreed to the establishment 
of a Central Potato Research Institute 
With substations in representative 
regions in India underthe Indian Council 
of Agricultural Research. The estimated 
cost is likely to be Rs. 2?2,00,000. 


Enlargement of 


The scheme of the Whent R ist Cortrol 
Committee, which is expected to cost 
Rs. 10,00,000 was also approved. 


The Roard agreed to a progremme of’ 
research for the production of focd crops 
during the next five years. The pro 
gramme includes the development of 
hybrid strains in maize, the eradicaticn 
of weeds in various crops, the producion 
of more root crops, the production of 
indigenous insecticides and fungicides 
for the destruction of crop pests and 
diseases, and further research on pulses 
and smaller millcts. 


Soil Conservation 


The Board ayreed to implement, in 
consultation with Provincial Govern- 
ments, the recommendations of the Report 
of Drs. Shubart and Stewart on soil 
conservaticn in India. 


In consultation with the Central Gov- 
ernment, a high power committee is to 
be appointed to review the work of the 
Indian Agricultural Council and to 
make recommendations for future work, 
as youn as possible. 


Federal Court’s 


Jurisdiction 


ede. eos digroo of 
Jurisdiction) Act pe by tha 
Domiaion Legislature during its 
autumn session in 1947, is one of the four 
enactments which have been assented to 
by the Governor-General. 


To Federal Court 


This Act, which came into force on 
Feb. |, 1048, provides for the enlargement 
of the apnellate jurisdicticn of the Fede. 
ral Court’ in civil cases. Its object, 
brictly, is to prevent the direct passage of 
appeals from a High Court to the Privy 
Council, and thus making it compulsory 
that civil appeals arising from the 
Judgment or decree of a High Court shall, 


in the first instance, go to the Federal 
Court. 
Criminal Matters 

Regarding criminal matters, arg ex- 


plained by the Hon/ble Dr. Ambedkar, 
Law Minister, in the Levislature, the Act 
does not abolish appeals to the Privy 
Council, Criminel matters can atill be 
entertained by the Privy Council from 
judgments of High Courts. 


Again, it does not abolish appeals to 
the Privy Council from the Federal Court 
as also appeals from the courts of the 
Judicial Commissioners of — Ajinere- 
Merwura and Coorg. 


Three other enactments which have also 
received the assent of the Governor-General 
are: the Repealing and Amendment Act, 
1947, the Armed Forces (Special Powers) 
Act, 1947, enabling certain powers to be 
conferred upon officers of the Armed 
Forces in disturbed areas, and the Azmed 
Forces (Emergency Duties) Ameadment 


Act, 1947. 


FAMOUS METEOROLOGIST 
VISITS R. LA. F. 


Dr. Sverre Pettersen, the well-known 
meteorologist of international repute 
from Norway who recently arrived in 
India at the invitation of the Science 
Congress visited No. 3 Wing R. I. A.¥. 
at Palam= on Jan. 15 and was shown 
round the Meteorological Secticn, the 


Navigation Briefing Secticn and the 
Radar Unit. 
Dr. Sverre Petterssnen, who was 


accompanied by Dr. 8S. kK. Bannerjee, 
Director-General of Observatories, and 
other oflicera from Air Headquarters 
(India) was impressed with the working 
of these Sections. 
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The Hon‘ble Pandtt Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister, visited Cal ly. 
PANDIT NEHRU on +f stmester, viert alculla recently 


These pictures taken during hés visit show (above, left) Pandit Nehru photographed 
with H. B. Mr. 0. Rajagopalachort, Governor of West Bengal, who received him at the 
IN atrport, and ( above, right) the Prime Minister inspecting a Guard of Honour provided by 
the 5th Urban Infantry and the Bengal Armed Police at the Dum Dum airport, and 
( below ) Pandit Nehru addressing the Annual General Meeting of the Associated Chambers 
C ALCUTT A of Commerce. Mr.H.D. Cumberbatch (third from left) President of the Associated 
hambers of Commerce and Dr. P. C. Ghosh ( third from right ) ex-Premter of West Bengal 
: can also be seen in the picture. | 
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Pandit Nehru, addressing the fourteenth session of the Central Advisory Board of Education in New Delhi on January 13 


THREE-YEAR DRIVE FOR LITERACY 


Central Advisory Board’s 


HE Central Advisory Board of 
} Education adopted on January 


16 the interim report of 
the Adult Education Committee 
appointed on the opening day of 


its Session. which recommends _ the 
launching of a three-year programme for 
literacy and general education. The 
report says that both literacy and 
general education should proceed simul- 
taneously but during the next three years 
greater emphasis should be laid on the 
latter aspect of adult education with a 
view to enable every Indian to take 
part in the New Order. Efforts should 
also be made, the report says, to raise 
the percentage of literacy to 50 at least. 


The report further recommends that: 


all the resources and personnel of the 
country should be mobilised for the 
attainment of these objectives and 
suggests employment of whole-time 
workers, part-time workers and volun- 
teers. The report says that part-time 
workers should be village school teachers, 
Post-masters and other civil servants 
who may be given a small honourarium 
for their services and voluntary workers 
should be recruited from amongst stu- 
dente and staff of schools and colleges ; 
Government employees, district officials 
etc. It also recommends that all owners 
of mills and factories should provide for 
the education of their workers and their 
families and the Government should 
make it compulsory for all its employees 
to attain literacy within a period of 
three years and it should give them 
facilities for this purpose. Adult edu- 
cation should also be compulsorily pro- 
vided for all prisoners in jails. 


As regards provision of funds for this 
urpose, the report recommends that 
rovinciai Governmente and the Central 

Government should both provide funds 
at the minimum rate of 1 anna per person 
to be educated. As the means of im- 
parting adult education the report 
suggests that use should be made of 
modern media of mass communication 4s 
forexample, Radio Films, the open air 
theatres, etc. Material for those media, 
says the report, should prepared by the 
Central Government in consultation and 


Recommendations 


co-operation with the Provincial Gov- 
ernments. The report suggests the 
setting up of a special department for 
the preparation of the necessary material 
expeditiously. 


The report further recommends the 
setting up of special agencies under De- 
partments of Education which will be 
responsible for the organization of Adult 
Education and says that the general 
policy and programme should be decided 
in consultation with the Advisory Bodies 
consisting mainly of non-officials. It 
adds that in the programme of Adult 
Education due emphasis should be given 
to further Education of _literates, 
through clubé, discussion groups, 
Peoples’s Colleges, summer schools and 
other similar agencies. 


Medium of Instruction 


There was a lengthy debate in the 
earlier meeting of the Board as to what 
should be the medium of instruction and 
examination in Indian Universities. 
The Hon’ble Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad, 
Minister for Education, remarked that 
there was a lot to be said in favour of 
having one common Indian language 
as the medium of Instruction in the 
Universities. This will cement national 
unity as English had done in the past. 
He was of the opinion that provincial 
languages like Bengali, Maharatti and 
Tamil will progress at the same time. 
These languages were rich and bound 
to develop but the common Indian 
language was required to replace English 
for inter-Provincial contacts and pro- 
motion of cultural unity. Maulana 
Azad however felt that we should move 
with caution in this vitally’ important 
matter and the status quo may be main- 
tained for five years and meanwhile the 
question may be thoroughly examined 
by an expert committee. 


The Hon'ble Dr. Shyama Prasad 
Mukerjee, Minister for Industry and 
Supply who also took part inthe debate 
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said the question was bristling with 
difficulties. Politically the ideal was 
one language through all stages of educa- 
tion. Educationally we must see what 
is in the interest of the students. Pro- 
vincial languages, te felt, must be en- 
couraged if mass education was to 
flourish, He mentioned that if the 
medium of instruction was suddenly 
changed at the University stage, it may 
hinder educational development. He 
agreed with Maulana Azad that the 
uestion must be examined by experts 


rom all ts d i 
steps should be baken: se ea aia 
Refugee Students and Teachers 


The Board finally recommended that 
the status quo may be maintained for 
five years and a committee be nominated 
by the Chairman. The Committee will 
be asked to report on what should be 
the medium of instruction and examin- 
ation in rien education, the place of 
the official ndian and regional languages 
in higher education, the place of English 
in the curriculum and machinery re- 
quired and means to implement the: 
change aed to the official Indian langu- 
age or the regional language. The 
Board also passed a resolution urging 
the adoption of a uniform aocientific 
terminology in India and the retention 
of international terms in use at present. 


Offers of help in the rehabilitation of 

laced students and teachers from 
Pakistan areas were made by represent- 
atives of all Provinces and Universities 
resent. The representative of East 

unjab was assured that all Universities 
and Provinces were anxious to assist 
these refugee stutlente and teachers in 
every way. The Board resolved that 
full facilities should be given to these 
students whose studies have been inter- 
rupted by unforeseen happenings over the 
creation of which no one in this country 
had any control. The Board felt that 
neighbouring Provinces should admit 
those students who had completed courses 
of studies, condone the shortage of 
lectures, waive restrictions regarding do- 
micile and sap eee on certificates and give 
the studente all other possible concessions. 


ROOFED ACCOMMODATION FOR ALL DISPLACED 


Two-Crore Scheme For Extension of 25 Towns in 
East Punjab 


canvas in Kast Punjab will have 

roofed accommodation before April. 
This is expocted to be achieved by 
constructing semi-permanent sccommo- 
dation at selected sites in ex. sting towns, 
by repair of damaged and burnt houses 
and refitting of houses vacated by 


canvas in persons at present under 


Muslims in order to enable them to - 


take in larger numbers, and by requisi- 
tioning groups of buildings. 

A two-crore scheme has been sanc- 
tioned for the immediate construction 
of semi-permanent accommodation for 
200,000 in 25 towns of East Punjab for 
which development schemes have already 
been approved. Location of these 
structures will also fit in with industrial 
plans for the province. Over 7,000 acres 
of land is available for suburban and 
supplementary town development. The 
new Capital, for which alternative sites 
have been inspected, is also expected 
to absorb a large number of displaced 
persons. 

Simultaneously, a dispersal scheme 
aiming at the movement by the end of 
February of at least 250,000 displaced 
persons at present in camps in Ambala 
Division has been launched. Repair of 
damaged houses in villages not yet settled 
particularly those near the towns, is 
being undertaken by the Urbdn Rehabi- 
litation Circle of P. W. D. District 
authorities Have already been asked to 
make a survey, and block sums are 
being placed at their disposal for repairs. 


In Delhi, the Improvement Trust has 
suggested certain areas for residential, 
industrial and business premises for 
displaced persons. The development of 
three or four sattelite towns in Delhi 
province is under consideration. 


Progress of Rehabilitation 


Rehabilitation plans, both for rural 
and urban areas, have made further 
progress with the setting up of the Joint 
Rehabilitation Board and _reorganisa- 
tion ‘of the Rehabilitation Directorate 
of the East Punjab Government. The 
Board has been set up to maintain the 
closest liaison between the East Punjab 
Government and the Centre. It meets 
every fortnight underthe Chairmanship 
of Mr. K. C. Neogy, Minister for Relief 
and Rehabilitation, and the members 
include Mr. Gopalaswami Ayyangar, 
Minister without portfolio, the Premier 
and Home Minister of the East Punjab 
Government and the Heads of Relief 
and Rehabilitation Departments in the 
Central and Provincial Governments. 


Those who resettle on land are being 
given hoans for buying seeds and bullocks 
and for the repair of houses and wells. 
So far as the provision of foods for rural 
resettlers and fodder for their bullocks 
until the harvesting of next crop is 
concerned, Government will give 
free grants, the cost of which will be 
shared between the Central Government 
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and the Government of the Province 
or State concerned. This scheme will 
include village artisans, like carpenters 
and blacksmiths, and it has been decided 
that financial assistance will be given in 
kind, as far as possible, and_ in 
instalments. 


For urban rehabilitation, a scheme for 
granting loans not exceeding Rs. 500 
to those who wish tosettle in a particu- 
lar town or place in the economy of which 
they are likely to be absorbed perma- 
nently has been sanctioned. The scheme 
Covers resettlement of traders, shop- 
keepers, artisans, persons wishing to start 
ther own workshops and cottage indus- 
tries, doctors (including vaids, hakime and 
homeopaths) and lawyers. The advance 
may be utilised for the purchase of tools 
of trade, equipment, stock-in-trade, raw 
material, books, etc. 


In East Punjab, already nearly 250,C00 
agricultural families have been settlea 
on 26,20,000 acres of land vacated by 
Muslims. The East Punjab Government 
have sanctioned food grants in villages 
at the rate of Rs. 3-8-0 per adult and 
Rs. 2 per child of 12 years or less. Takkavi 
loans, amounting to Rs. 1,57,50,000 for 
the purchase of seeds, bullocks, fodder 
and repair of houses and wells are being 
distributed to refugee settlers. To help 
the restoration of village economy, 
rehabilitation loans to rural artisans and 
village servants are also being sanctioned. 
Arrangements are being made tw train 
non-agriculturist workers in refugee camps 
for settlement in villages. 


PERSONS BY APRIL 


It has also been decided to organise 
50 cotton spinning and weaving centres 
and five wool spinning centres in order 
to supplement income from land and at 
the same time to help in the production 
of cloth and blankets. 


For about 50,000 agriculturist families 
of West Punjab and 30,000 from Bahawal- 
pur and Sind land will have to be found 
either in East Punjab States or in other 
provinces. In Patiala State 120,000 
refugees have been settled and another 
12,000 families are expected to be ab- 
sorbed. In Jind, 1,169 families have so 


. far been settled but there is still land for 


13,000 families. In Nabha, 12,000 fami- 
lies have been settled. In Kapurthala 
State, 10,000 families have been settled 
and there is room for another 3,000. 


Outside the Punjab, many provinces 
and States have offered to absorh agri- 
cultural refugees in their rural economy. 
Large areas of land have been vacated by 
Muslims in Bharatpur and Alwar. The 
States of Indore and Gwalior wish to open 
new tracts for cultivation. There is also 
opportunity of resettlement on cultiv- 
able and reclaimable land in Andamans. 
Inthe U. P. the Ganges. Khadar and 
Nainital Tarai seehmes, when completed, 
will provide large tracts of reclaimed 
land which will be available for refugees. 
These two schemes together are expected 
to provide land for nearly 5,000 families. 


While East Punjab is expected to 
resettle men ffom West Punjab, thore 
who have been uprcctcd from N.-W.F.P. 
Sind and Baluchistan and Bahawalyur 
State are expected to be resettled in 
Provinces and State outside. Up to the 
end of December 1947, 13 trains carryir g 
30,865 refugees had gone from Kurv- 


' keshetra. 


Lady Mountbatten photographed in an open air class run by the Baldev Nagar 
Refugee Camp, Ambala, which Her Excellency visited recently 
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The total number of refugees registered 
in Employment Exchanges up to De- 
cember 15 was 58,221 of whom 8,167 have 
been placed in employment. The 
Transfer Bureau of the Ministry of Home 
Affairs, which registers the names of 
Government employees who opted for 
service in the Indian Union, had registered 
up to December 7 about 2,300 employees 
from N.-W.F.P. Baluchistanand Sind. 
Out of these about 1,300 have already 
been nominated to specific vacancies 
and the names of 700 more are being 
circulated to various Ministries to find 
out ifthey can be absorbed. Instructions 
have -been issued to all Ministries to 
notify all vacancies, in the first instance, 
to the Transfer Bureau and if the latter 
cannot submit names the vacancies are 
to be notified to the Employment Ex- 
changes. The exchanges have been 
asked to give preference to refugees from 
Pakistan, including employees of the 
Indian States within the geographical 
limite of Pakistan. 


Provincial Governments have generally 
to waive domicile restrictions in 
the case of experienced Hindu and Sikh 
refugee officials and thus it is expected 
many of them will be placed in suitable 
jobs. The Government of Assam have 
asked for technical men. The Government 
of Bombay are attempting to absorb 
in service refugees from Sind, including 
a large number of teachers. The Gov- 
ernment of Madras have agreed to 
consider cases of technical men with 
special qualifications for posts where 
knowledge of a provincial language is 
not essential. 


Special Employment Exchange 


For highly qualified persons among 
refugees who are unemployed a special 
employment exchange is proposed to be 
set up. Instructions have also been 
issued by the Ministry of Industry and 
Supply to give preference to refugee 
contractors while placing contracts. 
Provincial Governments and the Minis- 
tries of the Government of India have 
been asked to consider sympathetically 
the requests of displaced lawyers for 
employment in judicial and administra- 
tive posts and on refugee work. The 
Ministry of Educaticn has circulated 
to all Provincial Governments particulars 
of displaced teachers for consideration 
for appointments in various government 
and aided institutions in their respective 
provinces. Statistics are being collected 
to see how far displaced teachers can be 
absorbed in the East Punjab and 
Centrally-Administered Areas, and 
where it is necessary to approach other 
governments for reservation of certain 
number of posts for them so that they 
might be absorbed in their expansicn 
schemes. 


Training of skilled and semi-skilled 
ersons has been giyen high priority in 
he programme of rehabilitation. In the 

existing training centres arrangements 
have been made for training 4,000 men. 
New technical and vocational centres 
have also been, opened at Delhi, 
Merwara and East Punjab where nearly 
2,000 to 2,600 refugees willbe admitted. 
It is proposed to increare the capacity 
of the centres to 10,000. It is also hoped 
to provide training to nearly 6,000 
apprentices in textile mills and railway 
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Ajmer-. 


Lady Mountbatten talking to refugee women in the Ambala Camp. 


workshops and other large government 
and private establishments. The periad 
of training will be about 6 mcnths and 
each trainee will be given an allowance 
of Rs. 40 per mensem in lieu of board and 
lodging. 


The Ministry of Relief and rehabilita- 
tion has now sanctioned a cottage indus- 
tries and training centre in the refugee 
camp at Kurukshetra with a view to 
providing training and remunerative 
employment to refugees in industries, 
crafts and arts such as woodwork, emithy, 
fitter-shop, machine-shop, foundry-thcy, 
welding, tin end copper emithy, weavirg, 
knitting and hosiery, soap making, 
tailoring, dairy, confectionary, poultry, 
leather, embroidery, pottery, basketery, 
toy making, printing, etc. The rcheme 
will cost approximately Re. 5 lakhs for 
capital equiyment. 


Training cf 115 displaced girls and 
wcemen hes keen arranged at the ex- 
service wcmen’s trainirg centre in New 
Delhi. This: will include training in 
spinning and weaving, calico-printing, 
tailoring and dress-making, typing, 
stenography, commercial and clerical 
work. After March 31 the centre will be 
able to admit 300 displaced girls and 
women for training and a number of 
trades, and occupaticns will be added. 


An Industrial Centre has also been 
started in New Delhi for refugee women 
and children. ‘This ‘provides employ- 
ment to women in sewing and knitting, 
etc. 


Loans to students for training abroad 
are being granted on the recommendation 
of the Government of India’s diplomatic 
representatives to whcm the students 
have been aerked tomake application. 8o 
far 45 applications for loans have been 


received frcm U. K. and 24 frcm the 
U.S.A. 


Since organised evacuaticn concluded 
and the Military Evacuation Organiza- 
tion was wound up, the inflow of refugees 
from West Punjab and N. W. F. P. has 
very much decreased. Efforts are now 
confined to clear non-Muslims  frem 

ockets all over West Punjab and N. W. 

.P. The number of non-Muslims thus 
stranded. is estimatcd to be 60,CC0O to 
60,000. 


Evacuees are brought frcm pcckets 
to rail heads and from there they croes 
over to India in refugee traine. 


The tote] number of non-Muslims 
cleared frcm pcckets frcm Dec. 19 tc Jen. 
3rd was 2,587. 


Rescue of Abducted Women 


In addition, the efforts of the military 
authorities still operating in Pakistan 
are directed to the rescue of abducted 
women and forcibly converted non- 
Muslims. Mixed parties of police ard 
military assisted by wcmen social 
workers are to operate in Western Pakis- 
tan. This work has not made much 
headway as there has been some die- 
agreement between the Government of 
India and the Government of Pakistan 
on the actual mechanics of the operation. 


The total number of non-Muslims who 
crossed over to India from West Punjab 
and N. W. F. P. by rail, by road, on foot 
or by air up tod an. 3, 1948, was 40,58,307. 
No Military Evaeuaticn Organieaticn is 
Sird serd 
Bahawalpur State. However, evacuaticn 


operating in Baluchieten, 
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has been proceeding from these areas 
by air, by rail and by sea. According to 
latest information, 394,000 non-M slims 
have already left Sind and Baluchistan 
for India. Including Bahawalpur State, 
the total number of non-Muslims who 
have come over to India is 550,000. The 
recent disturbances in Sind have led to 
increasing exodus of non-Muslims from 
that province. Arrangements are in 
hand for their reception and dispersal 
for relief. , 


Th» M'n'etry of Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion has provided, 37,948 large tents 
of military pattcrn for temporary shelter 
to refugees in campe in Kast Punjab, ’ 
Delhi and Kurukshetra. In addition, 
150,000 biovuac tents have been sent 
to East Punjab Camps. The supply of 
woollen covers and clothing has con- 
tinued. Upto December 26, the total 
number of Razate made available for 
distribution to indigent refugees was 
8,55,910 including 83,000 for Kurukshetra 
8,000 for Delhi and the rest for East 
Punjab. The number of blankets supplied 
was 3,40,457, nearly 165,000 to Kuru- 
kshetra and 175,000 to East Punjab, 
7.000 jackets and 100,000 jursies, besides 
125,000 Ibs. of knitting wool, have also 
been made available. The supply of 
39,50,000 yards of various my gi of cloth 
and ready-made - garments, / numbering 
about 20,000,000, have also been obtained 
four distribution in refugee camps. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
UNIDENTIFIED CHILDREN 


Photographs of certain un- 
Siimehea Gad unidentified children 
in camps in Amritsar have been 


received from the Red Cruss Search 
Service Bureau in Amritsar. These will he 
on view at the Kingsway Carnp (Outram 
Lines), Kalkaji Camp and in the Head- 
quarters Office of the Displaced Persons 
Enquirics and Search Service frcm 
January 7, says a Prees Note, issued by 
the Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation 


on Jan. 7. 


The Ministry of Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion have so far received over 26,000 
enquiries from persons whore kith and 
kin have not been traced since they came 
from West Pakistan. The Ministry had 
set up an Enquiries and Searching Service 
in conjunction with the Indian Red Cross 
Society to deal with this problem. 
About 00 unattached persons were 
enabled to contact their relatives through 
this organisation, which helps to estab- 
lish contact between missing perecns ard 


their relatives. 


The Displaced Persons’ Enquiries and 
Search Service has now arranged to place 
on view photographs of unattached and 
unidentified children, in the first instance, 
in different camps in Delhi. Refugees 
whose children are still missing should 
contact the following officers :--- 


1. Searching Officer (Outram Lines, 
ingsway Camp). 
roe Scorching, Officer, Kalkaji Lines, 


Okhla. 

3. Officer-In-charge, Displaced Persons’ 
Enquiries -and Search Service, 
‘P’ Block, Room No. 458, Raisina Road, 


New Delhi. 
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RECOVERY OF ABDUCTED WOMEN 
Pandit Nehru’s Appeal 


ANDIT Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime 
Minister, has issued the following 
appeal in connection with the 

-recovery of abducted wcmen: 


Among the many problems that we 
have to face, one of the most urgent is 
the recovery of girls and women who 
have been abducted. We must strain 
every nerve to help these unfortunate 
women to go back totheir homes. Their 
friends and relatives should welcome 
them back and give them all comforts 
and solace after their harrowing ex- 
periences. 


I am told that sometimes there is an 
unwillingness on the part of their relatives 
to accept the girls back in their homes. 
This is a most objectionable and wrong 
attitude for any one to take up and any 
social custom that supports this attitude 
must be condemned; 


These girls require our loving and 
tender care and their relatives ehculd be 
proud to take them back and give them 
every help. So far as the Government is 
concerned they consider themselves _res- 
ponsible for these girls and they do every- 
thing in their power to give them every 
kind of help and relief. I hope that our 
people and the Government will co- 
operate in this vital work. 


* * * 
The Honbl’e ta Syama Prasad 
og erjee, Minister 
Dr. ene $ for Industry and 
Appea Supply, has issued 


the following appeal: 


The major task of evacuation of 
Hindus and Sikhs from Western Pakistan 
is virtually complete, but there are 
still thousands of unfortunate women 
who have to be recovered and rehabilitat- 
ed with honour in our society. The 
partition of the country led to the up:well 
of beastly passion and these women 
were torn from their homes and violently 
tossed about hither and thither. They 
have been victims of circumstances 
beyond their control and have suffered 
utmost physical and mental agony. 


It would betray a gross lack of social 
consciousness cn our part if we do not 
rise equal tothe occasion and welcome 
them all with warmth and alacrity back 
to our society with the fulness of all 
rights, privileges and honour. No 
shame or stigma should attach to them. 
If there is any shame, it is entirely ours, 
because we failed to afford full protedtion 
to our womenfolk. 


It is the primary duty of the people 
and Government to help in the task of 
recovering abducted Hindu and Sikh 
women and receive them back into our 
society without any reservation what- 
soever. This is the Spirit of our true 
dharma and I am confident all sections 
of the community will worthily respond 
to it. 


- Mrs. Rameshwari Nehru has issued the 
Mrs. Ramesh- following appeal: 
wari Nehru | 

The partition of India unfortunately 
aroused satanic tendencies amongst 
our people. Perhaps never in human 
history did men sink so low as our people 
did immediately after partition. Truth 
to say, the gory events in India after 
partition make one difficult to believe 
that man was made in the image of God. 
It is difficult to explain the barbarities 
perpetrated by ourmen on innocent wo- 
men, Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs, alike. 
Thousands of women and girls who 
fell a prey to the savagery of abductors, 
remain still untraceable. Who knows 
where they are and what is their lot? 
Even tho .gh an all-out effort is being 
made in both the Dominions to rescue 
these helpless women, success is rather. 
meagre. 


What adds poignancy-to the situation 
is the foolish and calious attitude of cur 
people and society who are said to be 
reluctant to welcome back thcse un- 
lucky sisters to their original place of 
honour. In their upardonable ignorance 
some of their kinstmen and_ relations 


“have come to regard these victims of fate 


and fury of man as degraded and fight 
shy of accepting them back in their 
midst. 


I condemn this inhuman outlook 
most strongly, whether in individuals 
or in our society. No Hindu Shastra 
warrants—thatsuch innccent wcmen 
who suffered because our people proved ° 
too weak to defend their life and honour 
should be despised. If anybody is 
to be condemned for the present plight 
of our abducted women, it is Hindu 
society as a whole and not these inno- 
cent women. In spite of the harrowing 
experiences they have undergone, they 
remain as pure as ever. May I request 
my brothers to rise above silly notions 
and superstitions and weleccme thcee 
abducted women back with open arms. 
Therein lies our Dharma and salavation 
of our society. 


Chowdhry Krishna Gopal Dutt, M. L.A. 
General Secretary, 

Chowdhry Central Refugee Wel- 
Krishna Gopal fare and Vigilance 
Dutt Board, has _ issued 
- the following  state- 


ment: 


‘*No other single issue has contributed 
more to the rapidly deteriorating rela- 
tions between the two sister Dominions 
of India and Pakistan than the abduction 
of a large number of women by ruffians 
in both the Dominions. 


‘‘Noble and corageous are those who 
are engaged in the most difficult and 
hazardous task of rescuing these unfor- 
tunate sisters in both the Dominions. 
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These bravesocial workers are undoubted- 
ly tackling a most fundamental problem 
and they deserve the wholehearted 
help and co-operation of every decene 
man and woman in both the Dominions. 


On the success of their mission depends 
the issue of peace and war between the 
two dominions. If sanity could dawn 
on the frenzied. people on both sides 
and they could see the shame and bruta- 
lity involving in forcibly keeping Hindu 
or Muslim women as hostage-, the tense 
atmosphere that now prevails between 
the two Dominions will ease to a con- 
siderable extent. Such a course will 
have more far-reaching effects than 
any military operations or any verdict 
that the U. N. O. Security Council may 
give. 


I, therefore, earnestly appeal to every 
devotee of peace in the two Dominions 
to strengthen the hands of these brave 
social workers. The co-operation of the 
Government and the people of Western 
Pakistan where conditions are stil’ very 
difficult and discouraging, is particularly 
essential in this humantarian task ”’. 


s s s 


Goswami Ganesh Dutt, President, Sana- 
tan Dharm Pratinidhi 


Goswami Sabha, has __ issued 
Ganesh Dutt the following state- 
ment: 


I am a little surprised and distressed 
too to know that our Hindu and Sikh 
brothers are not willing to accept their 
abducted sisters who have been recovered 
from Pakistan. Instances are many 
where such women have been accepted 
by society in the past. 


This is the opinion of the All India 
Sanatan Dharma Sabha of the Benares 
Hindu University. Giving their un- 
qualified and absolute support to this 
view are our Hindu leaders like Maha- 
mahopadhyay Pandit Kali Prasadji 
Principal ‘“* Prachya Maha Vidyalaya” of 
the Hindu University, Pandit Vishwa 
Nathji Shastri, Vedacharya, Shri Pandit 
por de Prasadji, Jyotishyacharya and 
others. 


I should remind gou that even our 
Jagat Guru Shri Shankaracharya gave 
the same opinion and advice about 
acceptance of recovered abducted 
women during the Noakhali killings. 


DOUBLE-SHIFT CLASSES FOR 
REFUGEE STUDENTS 


The Ministry of Education, Govern- 
ment of India, have arranged double- 
shift classes for refugee students for 
Intermediate Arte and Science, together 
_ with the Medical Group, B. A. Pass and 

coe and M.A.,in the Hindu College, 
Delhi. 


ment for women students is 
aleo contemplated at the Indraprastha 
College for women. 


FINANCIAL AID TO REFUGEE STUDENTS 


SCHEME for the grant of financial 
A assistance to refugee non-Muslim 

students and trainees from 
Western Pakistan who have arrived in 
eny Province or State within the Indian 
Union has been prepared by the Ministry 
of Relief and Rehabilitation. 


The overnment of India consider 
the problem of education end training 
of the younger gencrrtion urgent and are 
anxious that refugee students and trainecs 
wishing to pursue their studies or 
training should’ not be prevented frotm 
doing -o for lacl. of funds. 


Accordingly, the Miyistry of Relief 
and Rehabilitation in a cirelar letter 
have asked all Provincial Governments 
and Chief Cammissioners to take steps 
to introduce immediately this scheme 
within theie jurisdictions. ‘Ihe States 
are alsn being similarly addressed. Pro- 
vincial and State Governments have been 
advised to give wide publicity to the 
scheme amongst refugee population 
and invite applicutions, and to com- 
municate it to the heacs of all recognised 
colleges and institutions. 


Under the scheme, financial assistance 
for technical and collegiate education 
will take the form of loans. fF or students 
in IX and X Classes of schools a free 
grant and, certain other concessions raay 
be given. 


Applications for Loans 


Applications for grant of loaps under 
the scheme are to be submitted by the 
student and/or his guardian through the 
Head of the Institution concerned, who 
is expected to verify the facte as far as 
possible and forward them to the sanc- 
tioning authority (normally the Director 
of Public Instruction of the Province) 
together with his recommendations. 
The Head of the Institution is also 
competent to sanction an amount not 
exceeding Rs. 200 in order to avoid 
distress: 


In the case of school students, the 
Government of India have decided upon 
the following concessions tu students in 
the 9th and LUth classes :— 


(i) They should be given free seats 
and no fees should be charged from 
them ; 


(ii) they should be exempted from the 
payment of examination fees ; and 


(iii) a grant up to a maximum of 
its. 738 may ve made to each student for 
books, apparatus and stationery. 


The Provincial Governments will take 
suitable steps to ensure that these con- 
cessions are given only to those students 
whose parents or guardians are without 
sufiicient funds. Applications for the 
above concessions will be received by the 
Headmaster of the school concerned. 


The details of the loans scheme and its 
terms and conditions are given below :-- 


(i) Loans will be given only for studics 
ano/or training in a recognized institu- 
tion or college. 
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(ii) Loans ore for completion of studies 
which the student was already purauing 
and not for any further or higher educa- 
tion or training. Exceptions may be 
made in the following casess :-— 


(a) Students who are studying in the 
Intermediate may be taken to the end of 
the degree course provided they pase 
Intermediate in tle second division oF 
above. 


(b) Specially meritorious students and 
all those who graduate in tho First 
division nay be assisted for a post- 
uraduate course. 


(c) Meritorious students who pass tho 
Matriculation Examination in the [irst 
Nivision and who wich to continue studies 
further may be assisted. 


(d) Students who have passed the 
Intermediate Examination (Medival: 
iuay be assisted to continue their medical 
course. 


-The loan shall he yivon in such inatal- 
mente, monthly or otherwice, as may be 
considered fit for each individual case, 
taking into consideration the recoin- 
mendations of the Head of the Institute. 


The loan instalmez.t to any student 
or trainee will stop immediately on his 
failing to pass # recognized _ pericdical 
examination, not being schoul our college 
weekly test. 


The loan amount when sanctioned, 
will be paid through the Head of the 
Institution where the student is studying 
or is tu continue his/her studies. 


The student as well as the parent or 
guardian or the surety sh sign an 
undertahing to repay the loan whether 
in lump sum or by instalments on re- 
habilitation of either of them. For this 
purpose a half-yearly coview shall Le 
carried out of the financial position of 
his parent or guardian. The advance 
will be completely repayable within four 
vears from the date of payment of the last 
inatulment. No interest will be charged 
during a veriod of one year from the 
date of payment of the last instalment. 
Thereafter interest at the rate of 2 per 
cent. will be charged. 


lien on 
Gnanced 


Government will have prior 
the services of the students 
under this scheme. 


Applications for ‘cans should give 
the following pa'ticulars :-— 


(a) Ful! name, age and address of the 
student. 


(b) Full name and address of the parent 
or guardian in Indian Dominion as well 
os previous address in Pakistan. 


(c) The course of studies undertaken, 
name of the Institute where studies were 
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undertaker. and eXaminatioisa already 
passed. 


(ad) Minimum period required for com- 
pletion of such studics. 


(e) Fees, etc., payable to the Inatitution 
and when due (Items should be given 
separately wherever possible) °.;., tuition 
fees, deposits for laboratory or library, 
yames fees, examination fees ete. 


(tf) Minimum allowances required for 
books, instruments, lodging, bvarding 
and outfit etc., each iten to be given 
separately. 


(zg) Any security or surety that the 
student or his parent or guardian is able 
up to put for repayment of loan, if 
granted. 


(h) The manner in which the loan is 
desired to be repaid. 


ii) Any particulars regarding the 
parents or yuardians of the student or 
traineo, that the applicant is in a position 
to furnish. These particulars should 
state properties, and assets, social standing 
of the parents or guardian or surety. 


(j) If the student or his guardian has 
registered as a refugee, under any enact- 
ment thut may be in force in the area, 
the registration nusnber should be 
ryuoted. 


The Government of India nuve agreed 
to meet all bonafide losses on the working 
of the loans Schome if so desired by the 
Provincial and State Governments. ‘he 
Central Governinent will also reimburse to 
Provinces and States, expenditure on 
account of the concessions to school 
students if su desired. 


PROGRESS OF EVACUATION 
REVIEWED 


The Standing Committee of the 
Constituent Assembly for the Ministry 
of Relief and Rehabilitation met in New 
Delhi on Jan. 12, 13 and 14 and reviewed 
the progress of evacuation and the mea- 
sures taken for the relief and rehabilita- 
tion of displaced persons. The Hon'ble 
Mr. K. C. Neogy, Minister for Relief 
and Rehabilitation presided. 


The members of the Committee include 
Mrs. Sucheta Kriplani, Bakshi Sir Tek 
Chand, Mr. Khurshed Lal, Jaspat Rai 
Kapur, Mr. Shjbban Lal Sexena, Ch. 
Ranbir Singh, Giani Gurmukh Singh 
Musafar and Shri Besanta Kumar Das. 
Mr. H. C. Mohindroo, Under Secretary 
in the Ministry, is the Secretary of the 
Committee. 


Mr. S. K. Kripalani, Secretary, Mr. 
Dantyagi, Joint Secretary, Mr. Brij 
Narayan, Joint Secretary (Finance), Mr. 
N.C. Shrivastava, Deputy Secretary and 
Mr. B. G. Rao, Deputy Secretary, 
attended the meeting on behalf of the 
Ministry. 


DISPLACED PERSONS: SCHEME 
FOR GRANT OF LOANS 


‘displaced persons belonging to 

urban areas in West. Pakistan 
who have arrived in the Indian Union 
has -heen evolved by the Government of 
India, says a Press Note issued by the 
Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation 
on Jan. 4. 


A SCHEME for grant of loans to 


This scheme which provides for grant of 
advances not exceeding Ks. 500) in each 
case will apply only to those displaced 
persons who intend to settle down in 
a particular town or place in the economy 
of which they are likely to be absorbed 
permanently. 


The Ministry of Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion have already addressed letters to all 
Provincial Governments, the Chief 
Commissioners ‘of Delhi and Ajmer- 
Merwara, Coorg, Panth Piploda and the 
Ministry of States, explaining the sign’fi- 
cance and scope of the scheme, together 
with instructions to implement it forth 
with in their respective areas. The Govern- 
inent of India will be prepared to meet 
bona fide losses incurred on the working 
of the scheme if the Province/State so 
desire. 


Advisory Committee 


The Government of India realise the 
urgency of the problem of early settlement 
of refugees and desire that all help should 
be given tothe refugees in their settlement. 
The scheme, therefore, is being put into 
operation immediately in the Centrally 
Administered Areas. 


In the case of Delhi area under the 
Chief Commissioner, the Scheme will be 
administered with the help of an Advisory 
Committee, consisting of three non- 
official members under the Chairmanship 
of the Deputy Commissioner or other 
responsible officer, duly authorised by 
the Chief Commissioner. The Advisory 
Committee will consist of :— 


1. Dr. Ratan Lal Sharda. 


2. Mrs. Savitri 
Bhargava and 


3. Sardar Mohan Singh. 


Ram Dularelal 


Applications will be invited immedi- 
atelv for the grant of loans. The details 
of tne scheme are as below ..— 


(1) The object of the scheme is to help 
the resettlement of traders, shopkeepers, 
artisans, persons wishing to start their 
own workshops or cottage industries, 
doctors (including Vaids, Hakims and 
Homeopaths) and lawyers. The advance 
may bo utilised for the purchase of tools 
of trade, equipment, stock in trade, raw- 
inaterial, books, etc. 


(2) Advance will be paid by the 
district authorities of the district in 
which the person decides to settle finally. 


(3) The amount of advance will be 
determined according to individual re- 
quirements but will not exceed Rs. 500 
in any case. 
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(4) Persons, who wish to apply for the 
advance, should produce proof of their 
having been registered as refugees and 
sign an affidavit to the effect that they 
have not previously received similar 
advance under this scheme from any 
other rource. 


(5) The authority sanctioning the 
advance will ensure that it is 
utilised for the purpose for which it is 
“ranted, and will also keep a watch on 
tle person’s resettlement. 


(6) Advance will be free of interest 
for the first year, but interest will be 
charged at 3 per cent. for subsequont 
years. 


(7) No recovery will be made in the 
first year. Instalments for repayment 
will be fixed by the sanctioning authority 
in each case, subject to the condition 
that the advance shouid be completely 
repaid within four years from the date 
it 18 given. 


(8) Payment will be subject to an 
undertaking to repay. Two sureties will 
be taken. If default is made in the 
repayment of any instalment, the whole 
advance will become recoverable as 
arrear of land revenue. 


REHABILITATION OF DISPLACED 
CONTRACTORS 


Displaced contractors can now apply 
for enlistment as approved contractors 
with some of the Indian States. 


The Government of India’s request to 
enlist refugee contractors has met with a 
favourable response from various States. 


Rajgarh Darbar and certain small 
States in Orissa and Chhattisgarh States 
Agency desire that refugee contractors 
should send their applications to the 


Regional Commissioner for States, 
Sambalpur, for enlistment. 
Bikaner invites applications from 


contractors stating the nature of wok 
and the commodities or articles which 
they generally tender for. The con- 
tractors should also state whether they 
will be in a position to supply labour, 
skilled as well as unskilled, tor building 
purposes as extensive works are expected 
to be undertaken in the State in the 
next five years. 


In the case of Baroda and Rewa the 
contractors are required to apply to the 
State Chief Engineer with necessary 
particulars. 


Among other States who are prepared 
to invite applications for enlistment are 
Kapurthala, Nabha, Benares, Alipore 
and Datia. 
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RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 
BOARD MEETS IN DELHI 


Mr. Neogy’s Inaugural Address 


of the recently constituted Re- 

lief and Rehabilitation Board for 
tie Delhi province, Mr. K. C. Neogy, 
Minister for Relief and Rehabilitation, 
Government of India, said that alle fforts 
should be made to provide ehelter and 
rehabilitation to refugees who had come 
to Delhi. New cottage and other indus- 
tries should be organised, employment 
opportunities created by the exodus of 
Muslims should be utilised and training 
and education programme expanded. 
In fact, it should be their ambition to 
so ‘arrange for the reception and rehabi- 
litation of refugees that it should bo an 
example for the rest of the ccuntry. 


[ NAUGURATING the first meeting 


The Ralief and Rehabilitation Min‘ster 
welcoming the members of the Board 
said that their advice on the various 
rehabilitation schemes for the refugees 
inthe province would be of great value 
to the local administration. He suggested 
that they should make a survey of the 
occupations that were vacated by the 
Muslims. Measures to fill in those 
occupations and trades should be adopt«d 
and other occupations which might 
be of value to the province of Delhi 
should he encouraged. There might be 
some occupations which would require 
some sort of training but there were 
others which could be easily adopted. 
For example, he said, there was a great 
shortage of transport in »elhi. ‘There 
were very few tongax available, msking 
it -tifficult for people to go abou. 
Industrial Expansion 

Apart from these occupations which 
had been vacated by Muslims, the 
Minister pointed out that they had to 
think in terms of industrial expansion 
of Delhi. Some of the trade which was 
concentrated at Amritsar and other 
towns of Punjab might shift to Delhi 
and they must be prepared to accommo- 
date expansion of commerce and trade 
in this province. Moreover, possibilities 
of industrial expansion must be surveyed. 
It would not be advisable to expand 
Delhi or set up towns near Delhi if we 
were not in a position to find employment 
for the people who would live in those 
areas. In this context suitability of 
Delhi for special types of industries 
should be borne in mind. The Minister 
Hoped that the Board would give its 
earnest attention to these problems and 
evolve schemes for speedy execution. 


There was also, the Minister continued, 
considerable scope for educational faci- 
lities in the city of Delhi and in new 
towns that might be developed near 
Delhi. 


The Board considered immediate 
steps for accommodation of tefugees 
who were at present without shelter in 
Delhi. Mr. 8. K. Kripalani, Secretary, 
Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation, 
beer that provision of accommodation 

ad to be tackled on short-term and 
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There was also the 
immediate problem of providing shelter 
to those who were without a roof. For 
that purpose they must utilise all vacant 
houses and other accommodation and, 
if necessary, tents. In the short-term 
programme, the construction of sem}- 
permanent hutments might be intluded. 
The long-term ~'ans, ’ owever, depended 
on the com” _ development pro- 
jects and sv . 4 development schemes 
of the Imp.vvement Trust. 


long-term bas’s. 


Appeal for Co-operation 


Mr. Kr’palani hoped that the problem 
of finding roofed accommodation for 
those refugees who were without shelter 
would be dealt with in the next ten days 
and everybody will be provided for. 
In this work he appealed for the co- 
operaticn of the social workers and the 
Delhi public without whose active assis- 
tance it would not be possible to carry 
out the plan in hand. 


Continuing, Mr. Kripalani emphasised 
that providing housing to refugecs was 


not the complete answer to rehabilitation. 
It was the’ preliminary step and they 
must take steps to reconstruct the 
economy of the Delhi province or expand 
its economy in order to be able to 
absorb the large number of people who 
had come in. 


After some general discussion the 
meeting concluded. 


The Board will now meet every fort- 
night under the Chairmanship of the 
Chief Commissioner of Delhi province. 


The members of the Board include 
the Deputy Commissioner, Development 
Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, 
Chairman, Provincial Transport Au- 
thority, Director of Health Services, 
Director of Industries, Director, Civil 
Supplies, Chairman Improvement Trust, 
Supar'ntending Engineer, Architect to 
the Government of India, Superinten- 
dent of Education, Custodian of Evacuce 


Property, Director of Employment 
Exchange and Resettlement, Mrs. 
Sucheta Kripalani, Mr. Deshbandu 


Gupta and Dr. Zakir Hussain. 


The meeting on Jan. 14, was attended, 
among others, by Mr. 8. K. Kripalani, 
Secretary, Mr. Dantyagi,Joint Secretary 
and Mr. Brij Narayan, Joint Secretary 
(Finance) of the Ministry of Relief and 
Rehabilitaticn. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CENTRAL SERVICES 


Government Decide Question of Priority 


if Covernment 9 of India have 

laid down their policy in regard 

to the question of priority to be 

viven to various categories of persons for 
employment in the Cente: Services, 
says u Uress Note, issued by the Ministry 
of Relief and Rehabilitation, on Jan. 10. 


The following decisions have been 
reached : — 


(1) Fmployees of the Central Gov- 
ernment, who were serving in Pahistan 
Areas and have opted for India, and 
cannot be absorbed within the Depart- 
ment in which they were originally 
employed and employees of the Central 
Government whose appointments were 
abolished consequent on the constitutional 
changes, r.g. en:ployees of the oftive of 
the Governur-General’s Secretariat and 
the Political Department including the 
Residencies, will have the first claim on 
vacancies available in the Central Services. 
Such persons are registered by the 
Transfer Bureau in the Ministry of Home 
Affairs and nominated against vacancies 
reporter] to the Bureau by the various 
Ministries. 


(2) After nominating persons be- 
longing to category (1), the Transfer 
Bureau will nominate employees of the 
Provincial Governments of the North- 
West Frontier Province, Baluchistan 
ond Sind, who are also registered in the 
Bureau. 


(8) Vacancies Which ¢annot be filled 
as in (1) and (2) mentioned above, are to 
be reported to the nearest Employment 


Exchange. In recommending candi later 
for employment against such vacancies, 
Employment Exchanges will give pre- 
ference to refugees from Pakistan, includ- 
ing employeee of Indian States, in the 
geographical limits of Pakistan who are 
refugees in Jndia. 


Many applications for employment are 
being received in the Ministry of Relief and 
Reliabilitation. Jt will be noticed that 
according to the policy leid down above, 
it is not open to this Ministry to make 
recruitment, exccpt through the Trarsfer 
Bureau of the Ministry of Home Affairs 
and Employment -xcl-anges. 


All refugees seeking employment are, 
therefore, advised io register thernsel ves at 
the Transfer Bureau or the Employment 
Exchanges as the cnse may he. No 
action will be taken on individual applica- 
tions for employment received in the 
Ministry of Relici and Rehabilitation. 


ESTATES OF DECEASED 
MILITARY OFFICERS 


The disposal of the estates of deceased 
military officers has been held up for 
want of information regarding the present 
whereabouts of their next of kin who 
have migrated from Pakistan to India. 
said a Press Note issued by the Ministry 
of Dofence on Jan. 28. ‘They should 
communicate their present addresses to 
the Ministry of Defence (Estate Section), 
New Delhi, numediately. 


FACILITIES FOR PENSIONERS PAID FROM Refugee Holders of 
DEFENCE ESTIMATES 


and Indian Commissioned Officer 
pensioners and civilian n- 
sioners paid from the Defence Estimates 
and their widows and dependents, who 


K sna Commissioned Indian Officer 


have migrated trcm Pcekistan to Irdia. 


or from the Jarn.u and Kashmir State 
to other parts of the Indian Dominion, 
owing to the recent disturbances, will 
take the following acticn to facilitate 
payment of pensions, says a Press Note, 
issued by the Ministry of Defenee on 
Jan. 9. 


Those pensioners, who are in possession 
of their Pension Cert.ficates, will apply. 
in writing, to the Controller of Military 
Accounts (Pensions), Old Indian Military 
Hospital Lines, Allahabad, by registered 
post, giving their rank or designation, 
name, unit or service (in the case of 
family pension, rank or designation and 
the name of unit or service of the de- 
ceased), name of bank, or treasury frcm 
which they last drew their pension and 
from where they now desire to draw it, 
the date up to and for which the pension 
was last drawn, the rate of pension which 
was_.in issue and their present address. 


Identification Certificate 


Tne applications should be supported 
by the Pension Cert.ficate and a Certi- 
ficate of Identification, signed by a 
gazetted officer, containing identification 
marks of the pensioner, three specimen 
signatures and an undertaking to agree 
to adjustments of the advances of pension 
being made against the pension to be 
drawn later, after the proper transfer 
has been effected. 


They will also forward to the Controller 
of Military .Accounts (Pensions) Allah- 
abad, separate applications for transfer 
_ of their pension to Banks or Treasuries 
in India, for effecting the transfer of 
their pension accounts from Pakistan 
or Jammu and Kashmir State. 


Those who have lost the Pension 
Certificate should produce satisfactory 
evidence about the bona fide of their 
claim, supported by an indemnity bond 
from the claimant with an acceptable 
surety from a gazetted officer of the 
Government of India or a_ written 
guarantee from a recognized bank. 
Payment of pension exceeding Rs. 100 
per mensem will be made only through 
recognised banks. 


MILITARY PENSIONERS 
FROM PAKISTAN 


Indian military pensioners who have 
migtated from Pakistan can have their 
pensions paid to them from any of the 
recognised post offices or civil treasuries 
in India, says a Press Note, issued by 
the Ministry of Defence, on Jan. 2. 


The procedure to be adopted by them 
has already been announced in the Press 
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Note dated Nov. 7, 1947. In order to 
avoid frequent changes in pension paying 
centres, they should, as far as possible, 
select that station where, or near which, 
they intend to settle down permanently. 
If, however, they have to change their 
place of residence subsequently, as a 
measure of rehabilitaticn, they can be 
permitted to change their pension paying 
centre also, for which they should apply 
to the Pension Disbursing Officer con- 
cerned, giving specific reascns for seeking 
the transfer and full particulars about 
their pensions. 


Those Indian military pensioners who 
were drawing their pensions in India 
but lost their Pension Certificates as a 
result of recent disturbances of floods, 
can have fresh Pension Certificates re- 
issued to them provided they apply in 
writing, giving precise reasons for the 
loss and full particulars of their pensions, 
to the Pension Disbursing Officer 
concerned. 


In cases where the loss or damage to 
the Pension Certificate is due to sheer 
carelessness or neglect on the part of the 
pensioner, a sum of Re. | will be charged 
as renewal fee. 


JOINT REHABILITATION 
BOARD 


The third menting of the Joint Rehabi- 
litation Board set up to maintain liaison 
between the West Punjab Government 
and the Government of India, tooli place 
in New Delhi, on Jan. 8. 


The function of the Board is to review 
the progress of the relief and rehabilita- 
tion schemes already in operation and to 
disc\iss and approve new schemes. The 
Board held its first: meeting in Delhi 
in the middle of Dec. followed by another 
meeting recently held at Ambala. At ite 
last meeting the I3oard discussed, among 
other things, the progress made in the 
dispersal ot refugees and in their rehabili- 
tation both in urban and rural areas. 


The meeting on Jan. 8 was held under 
the chairmanship of Mr. K. C. Neogy, 
Minister for Relief and Rehabilitation. 
Among those who attended the meeting 
were Dr. Gopi Chand Bhargava, the 
Premier and Sardar Swaran Singh, the 
Home Minister of Fast Punjab, Mr. 
S. K. Kripalani, Secretary, Ministry of 
Relief . and Relabilitation, Mr. P. N. 
Thapar, Financial Commissioner, Re- 
tuyees, East Punjab Government, Mr. 
Varlok Singh, Director-General of Re- 
habilitation, East Punjeb Covernment 
and Mr. C. N. Chandra, Additional Secre- 
tary of the Governinent of India, stationed 
at Jullundur, and Secretary-Member of 
the Board. 


Insurance Policies 


| [TH a view to ameliorating the 
WV difficulties of refugee holders of 

insurance policies, the Govern- 
ment of India had addressed letters to 
Tnsurors doing life insurance business and 
Provident Societies, requesting that such 
refugees should be given generous treat- 
ment, says a Press Note, igeeued by the 
Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation, 
on Dec. 31. 


A favourable response to thia request 
has baen received by the Government of 
India from the Insurers and Provident 
Societies. 


In ite letter to the Insurers, the Gov- 
ernment of India explained how some 
refugees, who have been holding policies 
of life assurance with the Insurance 
Companies and Provident Societiea in 
[India and Pakistan, were unable to pay 
their premiums in time. It was re- 
quested that in view of the changed cir- 
cumstances, the recent communal riots, 
end also in view of the large exodus of 
population each side resulting in disloca- 
tion of normal life of the pulicy-holders, 
the companies should accord generous 
treatment to the refugee policy-holders. 


Tt was alsu requested that such policy- 
holders should be given the henefit of 
having the surrender value adjusted in 
each policy towards thie payment of out- 
standing premiums, if any, interest being 
calculated on overdue premiums at tho 
lowest practicable rates. 


In cases, where owing to inadequate 
surrender value, the policy had lapsed, the 
company should be prepared, on appli- 
cation, to revive the policy at the previous 
rates of premium for full sums assured with- 
out medical examination or with au 
appreciahly easier one. 


LICENSED ARMS TO BE 
RESTORED 


At the Inter-Dominion Conference 
which was held at Lahore on Sept. 14, 
1947, it was ayreed that persons crossing 
from India to Pakistan and vice versa 
should be allowed to take their licensed 
arms with them; and orders to this 
effect were issued. It has been brought 
to the notice of the Prime Ministers of 
India and Pakistan that these orders 
are not being fully impiemented. Cases 
have been reported of licensed arms 
having been taken away, at the frontiers, 
sometimes even without receipts being 
given 


The two Governments wish to draw 
attention to their previous agreement 
on this subject, and have agreed to 
direct all officials concerned te ensure 
that their orders are in future implemented 
and to see, in cases where arms and 
ummunition. have been confiscated 
contrary to inter-Dominion agreement, 
that ateps are taken to restore them to 
their righttul owners. 
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TACCAVI LOANS FOR REFUGEES 
RESETTLING ON LAND 


Centre to Assist Provinces and States 


HE Qovernment of India _ are 
sending out displaced persons to 
various provinces and States for 

resettlement on land. It is realised 
that the displaced persons resettling 
on land may _ need aasistance’ in 
various ways. They may need seed 
and bullocks or agricultural implements. 
In some cases they may need food and 
fodder for a period and assistance to 
build or repair houses. 


Provincial Governments have been 
advised to help refugees resettling on 
land by advancing to them taccavi loans. 
Each provincial government will deter- 
mine the extent of the help required. 


In view of the magnitude of the task 
involved and to avoid delay in resettle- 
ment, the Government of India have 
made it clear that requests from provin- 
cial governments for loans of reason- 
able amounts will be sympathetically 
considered. 


In addition to granting taccavi !oans, 
refugees may have to be fed in the villages 
till the time of the next crop and for 
this purpose an absolute free grant may 
have to be made to them. The Govern- 
ment of India will be prepared to share 
this free grant with the Provincial 
Governments. 


In a circular letter to all Provincial 
Governmente and the Ministry of State, 
the Government of India have made the 
following suggestions :— 


(a) For security of repayment, loans 
may be given as far as possible to groups 
of persons who bind themselves jointly 
and severally. 


(b) Resettlement may be facilitated if 
persons coming frcm the eeme village are 
resettled inclose proximity to one another. 
If this is arranged, end the men are made 
jointly responmble, the risk of failure 
to repay will be minimised. 


(c) In order to check misuse, 
assistance may be given in kind to the 
extent possible and the assets may be 
hypothecated to Government. 


(d) The assistance, whether in cash 
or kind, may be given in instalmente as 
required. 


(e) In considering resettlement of 
agriculturists the village artisans may 
not be overlooked. Like the agricul- 
turista they may need assistance to set 
up their trades and repayable loans may 
be granted to willing artisans like car- 
penters and blackrmthe. 


The Government of India have also 
stressed that the provincial governments 
should give such other instructions as 
may: ensure that the assistance is used 
to the best advantage and that the 
displaced persons are resettled as specdily 
as possible. 


As Provincial Governments will derive 
substantial benefit in the shape of receipte 
from land revenue and in other ways, the 
provincial governments may reasonably 
be expected to bear the losses which may 
ultimately be incurred on the working 
of the scheme. If the Provincial CG overn- 
ments desire, however, the Government 
of India would be prepared to consider 
sharing the losses on a reaconable basis. 


Registration of Refugee Claims In Provinces 
And States 


Provincial Governments have ma-ie 
arrangements for refugees to register their 
claims tor property left or lost in Pakistan, 
says a Press Note issued by the Ministry 
of Relief and Rehabilitation on Jan. 15. 


It adds: In the United Provinces, 
the Deputy Commissioner, Refugees, 
has been appointed as the Provincia: 
Registrar of Claims. The District 
Magistrate in each District will be the 
District Registrar of Claims. 


In Bombay 


In Bombay, the Refugee Officer and 
the District Collector have been au- 
thorised to register the claims of the 
refugees. 


In Madras, the Special Deputy Collec- 
tor for Madras City and the Collectors 
of the Districts have been authorised to 
register claims. They will forward the 
claims to the Special Officer and 


Protector of Emigrants, who will con- 
solidate and submit the claims to the 
Government of India. 


The Central Provinces Government 
have issued instructions to Deputy 
Commissioners to get sworn declarations 
in duplicate from each claimant. 


In Orissa, it is proposed to authorise 
Collectors of Districts to register claims. 


In Bihar, Sub-Divisional Officers have 
been appointed as Registrar of Claims. 


In Assam, the Assistant Director, 
Resettlement and Employment Exchange 


has been appointed as the Registrar 
of claims. 


In Ajmer, claims will be registered by 
the Deputy Director of Relief and Re- 
habilitation. 
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Help to Ex-Service Refugee 
MedicalOfficers 


War Service Licentiates are admitted 
to the Lake Medical College, Calcutta, 
and are granted financial concessions in 
the shape of exemption from the paymtnt 
of tuition and examination fees and cost 
of books and are also granted a mainten- 
ance allowance, says a Press N ote. Fifty per 
cent. of the cost of these financial con- 
cessions is borne by the Government of 
India and 50 per-cent. by the Provinces, 
States or the candidates themselves. 


With a view to helping ex-service 
refugee medical licentiates, the Govern- 
ment of Indie have now selected eight 
ex-service refugee Medical Licentiates 
belonging to Sind, the N. W. F. P., Balu- 
chistan and West Punjab for admission 
_to the Lake Medical College, Calcutta, 
for the term commencing from December. 
In view of the circumstances arising out 
of the partition of the country, it has been 
decided that these candidates will be 
treated as Government of India candi- 
dates, who will bear the entire cost on 
their training. 


Candidates now studying at the Lake 
Medical College, Calcutta, who’ were 
originally sponsored by Baluchistan 
and N. W. F. P. Governments and who 
have now expressed their desire to resettle 
in India, will be also given financial 
assistance by the Government of India. 


STANDARDISATION OF WAGES 
IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The question of standardisation of 
wages, bonus and dearness allowances. 
was discussed by the Tripartite Industrial 
Committee on Cotton Textiles during 
ite session in New Delhi, on Jan. 12. 


The Committee considered various 
aspects of the problem such as the desir- 
ability of standardising basic weges 
throughout the country; whether a 
uniform set of basic wages should be 
adopted throughout the country or 
different sets of basic wages for different 
centres or areas; on what basic minima 
should the basic wages be worked out; 
the introduction of time-scales in basic 
wages; the necessity for standardising 
occupational nomenclature; whether 
dearness allowances should be calculated 
in a Bee and uniform manner, as 
suggested by the Central Pay Commission 
or whether they should be linked up with 
the local cost-of-living indices; how the 
allowances should be rationalised; whether 
a part of the dearness allowances should 
be absorbed in the basic wages; and the 
evolution of a formula for the payment 
of bonus. 


After an examination of the different 
view points a Sub-Committee was 
appointed to prepare a draft resolution. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF INDIA’S RESOURCES 
New Task Before Scientists 


66N a free India science is no longer 
| to he the tool of a foreign impe- 
rialism, and its two great tasks 
now are to develop [ndian scientific talent 
to its utmost capacity so that it canmake 
@ worthy contribution to humanity’s pool 
of scientific thought and knowledge, ana 
to develop India’s resources so that the 
lot of the common man in this country 
may be improved,’ said Sir Shanti 
Swarup Bhatnagar, F.R.S8., presiding 
over an annual gathering of the National 
Institute of Sciences of India at Patna 
on January |. 


He continued: “No one will contend 
that today she has the technical personnel 
she needs for this task. Again, India 
will have to develop her science and 
industry for defence purposes, if she is 
to maintain her freedom and to pursue 
an independent foreign policy, or to 
pull her weight in defence arrangements 
in a Commonwealth or a system of 
alliances. Under foreign tutelage her 
scientific workers were not permitted 
to peep into the secrets of the War Office. 
But henceforward it is going to be the 
responsibility of Indian science to see 
that the Indian defence organisation: do 
not suffer for want of scientific knowledge 
and scientific personnel’’. 


Need for Common Terms 


Discussing the problem of a common 
language of science for India as a whole, 
Sir 8S. 8. Bhatnagar pointed out: “Our 
universities and learned bodies and 
education departments have to give 
immediate attention to the task of pro- 
ducing a supply of scientific text-hooks 
and scientific journals in Indian langu- 
ages. The task I should think is one 
which would require the office of a 
central co-ordinating agency. The chief 
hitch at present would be the want of 
ready-made scientific terminology. This 
is a problem that requires very careful 
thought and much expert and erudite 
labour and it must not be decided in a 


burry. 


“The Education Ministry of the Gov- 
ernment of India some time ago set up a 
committee to gu into this question; and 
so also did the National Institute of 
Sciences. The Committee set up by the 
Institute seems to favour, when it 
informally met, the retention of English 
for the time being, as_ a vehicle of 
thought for advanced scientific know- 
ledge, and the retention of the English 
technical and scientific terms in scientific 
writing in Indian languages. Scientific 
writing in India may have to be done 
in a number of languages. but it will be 
stupendous waste of labour in each of 
these set about coining its own scientific 
terms—such an enterprise might cost as 
much labour as did the Tower of Babel 
and for science in India its results might 
be no more propitious than those com- 
monly associated with that monument. 
At the moment all I can say is that we 
must not lose sight of our objectives and 
these are: 


(a) Indian scientific workers must 
be able to draw upon the world pcol of 
scientific knowledge, and in repayment 
of this deht their own scientific work 
must be available as a contribution to 
this pool in a lunguage which is not 
too difficult to learn and may have to 
Le English. 


(b) For the free exchange o» scientific 
knowledge among the various centres 
in India a uniformity of scientific 
terininology is essentia!. It is hoped 
that the Fellows of the Institute would 
givethe country a real lead in these 
matters.”’ 


Industrial Liaison Committee 


Speaking on the need for practical 
utilisation of results of research con- 
ducted in various fields in India, Sir 
S. S. Bhatnagar referred to the manner 
in which organisations specially estab- 
lished for its promotion are functioning 
incountrier like Britain, Canada and 
U. S. A. He described in particular the 
machinery and method of work of the 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industria! 
Chemistry in U. 8. A. 


Continuing he said, “‘ Ajll these methods 
and more will have tobe adopted by us 
in India to make science really effective 
and understandable tomasses. Realizing 
the importance of this aspect the Gov- 
ernment of India set up an Industrial 
Research Utilisation Committee in 194), 
a year after the creation of the Board of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. 
Since April last this Committee has been 
replaced by an Industria! Liaison Com- 
mittee whose functions remain the same 
as those of the Utilization Uommittee. 
"The success of similar utihsation methods 
will show even to the lay Indian public 
the great advantages of scientific re- 
search ’’. 


Giving an example of the success of 
utilisation methods he added, ‘To 
take one concrete case only, it is esti- 
mated that vegetable oil lubricante 
valued at Rs. 5 crores were produced 
by the oil companies from the processes 
worked out by the Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. The Council 
did not derive any direct monet 
benefit from this process but if the oil 
companies made a net 10 per cent. 
profit on these, they paid taxes on Rs. 
50 lakhs profit and if this figure is worked 
out it will come to quite a substantial 
amount. 


‘In addition to this some 50,000 tons 
of shipping space with its sea freight and 
handling charges was saved and if this 
is calculated, the savings will amount 
to a handsome figure. Similarly, 
anti-gas cloth valued at over Rs. 1 crore 
was manufactured from the Council's 
formula. Here again the Council did not 
derive any direct monetary benefit but 
the indirect benefits to the country’s 


Sir S. S. Bhatwagar 


economy will be found to be consider- 
able ’’. 


Early in the address SirS.S. Bhatnagar 
referred to the great interest taken by 
the Prime Minister of India in scientific 
research. He had agreed, he said, to be 
the President of the Council of Scientific 
and Indu&trial Research and the 
Scientific Consultative Ccmmittee. 
Secondly, he had been elected a Fellow of 
ca National Institute of Sciences of 

ndia. 


Agricultural Research 


Speaking on the Central Government's 
activities relating to research, he said: 
‘““The Central Government maintains a 
number of institutes for training and re- 
search in agricultural sciences, animal 
husbandry, veterinary sciences, dairy, 
forestry and fisheries. The Government 
have sanctioned schemes for the ex- 
pansion of facilities for research and 
training in these institutions. 


“The Scientific and Technical Man- 
power Committee have ‘recommended 
that the time has come when a co- 
ordination of agricultural education 
and training might be accepted through 
the creation of an All India Agricultural 
Council. The proposal is now under 
the consideration of the Government. 
The Indian Agricultural Research Insti- 
tute is expanding facilities for training 
and research in all the major branches 
of agricultural sciences. The greatest 
necessity is felt that facilities for training ° 
and research in the basic agricultural 
sciences are provided for our young 
men at the highest level so that it becomes 
less necessary to send young men abroad 
excepting for specialised training in 
specific subjects and gaining up-to-date 
experience of technique and ideas abroad. 
This was the main purpose for which the 
Indian Agricultural Research Institute. 
was founded. I am glad to say that it is 
expanding now on these lines. 


‘* During the last year the Agricultural 


Department gave serious consideration 
to the importance of measures of control 
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Students in an agricultural college in Deccan are given practical training on land. Picture shows a student learning sowing 
with the help of a seek drill which deposits the seed in the furrow at regular distances 


of wheat against rust. The serious 
damage to the wheat crop last year which 
meant a loss of more than a million tons 
of wheat drew the attention of the Gov- 
ernment to the subject. A scheme of 
research based on the note prepared by 
the staff of the Indian Agricultural Re- 
search Institute—this note has been 

blished in Science and Culture—was 
sanctioned by the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research with a view to 
effectively controlling rust problem. 
Very important work has already been 
done and the new scheme aims at 
strengthening the existing work and 
expanding further on all India basis the 
research work on the subject. 


National Laboratories 


‘“ Another matter which should receive 
the attention of all of us is the question of 
increased production from land. Two 
reports concerning soil productivity and 
soil conservation have been prepared 
and are under consideration of the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research. 


‘“For some years, the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research has 
been making efforts to bring into being 
a number of national laboratories. The 
National Chemical Laboratories at 
Poona, the National Physical Labor- 
atory at Delhi and the National Metal- 
lurgical Laboratory at Jamshedpur have 
already been planned and the work of 
construction has already started. The 
Central Glass and Ceramic Research 
Institute at Calcutta and the Fuel Research 
Station at Dhanbad are also busy in 
completing their building operations. 
The technological block of the Central 
Glass and Ceramic Research Institute 
is already working. When these labora- 


Students are aloo given theoretical training in laboratories. Here, some of them 
are examining soil bacteria through the microscope 
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PRIME MINISTER’S APPEAL 


HE Prime Minister has issued the 
a ]lto all Indians 
ihe quelifications :— 


N 
¢ 
¢ 
é 


having sci 


The Government of India have at present 
under constderaticn the report of the Scten- | 
itfic Manpower Committee appointed tn: 
April, 1947, to advise on the hest method 
(Of utilising and augmentin7 the . actentific 
( manpower resources of the couniry. A 
( basic recommendation of the Committee,’ 
( which the Government have accepted, ts gees 
) tmmedsate steps should be taken to prepare 
-@ roster of sctentific talent that ts now 
‘ available. The necessity of such a roster 
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previously made an attempt to prezore; 


; such a roster but they were not able to make } 
‘much headway. The Government of India: 

have entrusted the work to the same agency: 
{ working under the auspices of the Council} 
{ of Sctentific and Indusirtal Research. 


, 
‘ 


The National Institute of Sciences had} 
¢ 


Ames 


; _ J appeal to all persons in India, possess: 
, tng degrees or diplomas in Science, to send : 
‘ complete information atout themselves such : 
; a8 aye, permanent and present addresses, ; 
‘their sctentific qualifications, research: 
Jand industrial erperience, their present: 
} occupation, the nature of the research work, : 
ef any, they are engaged upon, etc. This: 
information should be sent to the Secretary: 
> to the National Institute of Sgiences, India, : 
University Buildinus, Delht. I hope thts: 
tnformaton will te supplied soon and a 
complete roster prepared urycnily, 


eNO res 
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tories are ready—they have been un- 
fortunately very much delayed for 
reasons over which we had no control— 
they will ‘constitute some of the finest 
laboratories in the world. Meanwhile 
the research work in these various fields 
has also been started at these centres in 
hired or improvised buildings. 


New Schemes 


‘“ Amongst the new schemes of ex- 
pansion sanctioned by the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research may 
be mentioned the following :— 

“A nucleus of Building Research Unit 
which has started finctioning at 
Roorkee with a skeleton stuit and 
has published results of some 


interest. 
“*A Road Research Institute at 
Delhi is being actively planned 


and attempts are being made 
to secure a plot of land for 
the Institute on the Muttra Road. 

“fhe Council has azreed to the 
establisiment of a Central Drug 
Research Institute. - 

‘*The Council has also ayreed to the 
establishment of a Food ‘Technolo- 
gical Laboratory. 


“*The Finance Ministry has agreed to 
provide funds for the: effective planning 
of the Drug Research Institute and the 
Food Technological Laboratory. 


“‘The Council welcomes the establish- 
ment of the Indian Standards Institution. 
We are particularly happy as this is a 
child of the Council which sponsored its 
early establishment ’’. 


PILOT PLANT TO MANUFACTURE 
PHOSPHORUS IN INDIA 


8 a result of investigations under- 
taken by the Roard of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, a pilot plant 

for the manfacture of | ton of phosphorus 
per day from rock phosphate hae bcen 
designed at the Indian Institute of 
Science. Bangalore, A non-technical 
note on the results of this work is published 
in a recent issue of the Journal of Sctentific 
and Indusarial Research. 


The annual consumption of red_phos- 
phorus in India was about 150 tons 
during the pre-war verrs. The present- 
day requirements of Indian match and 
non-ferrous metallurgical industriea is 
estimeted ta be about 200-250 tons. 


Most of tho requisite equipmer.t for tho 
propused pilot plant can be fabricated in 
India, while the raw materials are 
readily available. The capital expendi- 
ture of such a plant would be about Rs. 3 
lakhs, whilo the building and working 
capital will cost. about Rs. 2? lakhs. .The 
cost per pound of amorphous red phos- 
pee produced is estimated at 19 as. 

p- The note gives detailed daia ‘re- 
garding the pilot plant and its construc- 
tion, raw materials necded, ertimates and 
cost sheet. 


Celestite Find 


Another article in the Journal reveals 
that Celestite (strontium sulphate), one 
of the chief minerals employed in the 
production of strontium salts, occurs 
in the cretaceous rocks of Trichinopoly 
district in South India. It is estimated 
that one million tons of this mineral 
occurs in this area and another half a 
million tons are reported to exist in 
Mianwali disrict in the Punjab. 


Among the strontium salts employed for 
technical and other purposes, strontium 
carbonate is by far the most important. 
Besides ite use in several industrial 
processes, particularly in the production 
of high-grade steel, it forms the starting 


material for the Wl sae on of other 
strontium salts. trontium oxide and 
hydroxide are extensively used in the 
beet-sugar industry: the sulphate is 
used in paints and as a filler—for rubber; 
the chloride is used in refrigerators. 
Strontium salis are also used in fireworks, 
flares, signals, military rackets arc 
tracer bullets. 


Optimum conditions for the manufac- 
ture of strontium carbonate from Celestite 
have been determined in the Jaboratories 
of the Royal Institute of Science, Bombay. 
The economics of the process have been 
examined and the possibilities of utilising 
the abundant raw materials, as alro 
of recovering the bye-products are dis- 
cussed in detail. A point of social in- 
terest is the use of natural soda (Khar) 
as such for the conversion of strontium 
sulphate to strontium carbonate, which 
will bring down the cost of manufecture 
considerably. A conversion of 98.2 per 
cent is claimed by the process. 


Gluconic Acid 


The problem of economic disposal of 
molasses has long attracted the attention 
of the industrial chemist. The direct 
conversion of uncrystallizable sugar 
from molasses, which averages upto 50 per 
cent. into valuable fermentation products 
is qne of the methods suggested for the 
purpose. The production of gluconic 
acid by fermenting molasses after suitable 
pretreatment by a strain of Aspergillus 
ntyer haa been discussed in~- another 
article appearing in the Journal. A 
yield of 80 to 84 per cent. on the basis of 
available glucose in molaeses has been. 
obtained by the process described. 


Other articles of interest appearing in 
this issue of the Journal are the present 
position of soil survey in India and some 
aspects of the economics of sulphuric 
acid manufactre. The editorial deals 
Mile chemical engineering education in 

ndia. 


SCIENCE RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIP ABROAD 


One Science Research Scholarship will 
be awarded this year, by the Royal 
Commissioners for the London Exhibition 
of 1851, to students from Indian Univer- 
sities or institutions having post-graduate 
departments of Science, says a Press 
Note issued by the Ministry of Education 
on Jan. 3. 


The scholarship, which is of the value 
of £350 per annum and tenable for a period 
of two years, is intended to enable the 
selected student, who has already com- 
pleted a full University course and whose 
record gives evidence of capacity for 
original scientific investigation, to devote 
himself to post. graduate research in some 
branch of pure or applied Science at any 
institution abroad approved by _ the 
Commissioners. 


Subjects of the Dominion of India 
and Indian States, below the age of 26 
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years on May 1, 1948 will be eligible for 
this scholarship. Applications frcm 
students, whether residing in India or 
abroad have to be recommended by 
the authorities of a University cr an 
Institution and are to be made to Pro- 
vincial Governments and Local Adminis- 
trations through the Universities and 
Institutions concerned, who weuld 
forward them so as to reach the 
Secretary, Ministry of Education, Gov. 
ernment of India, not later than Mar. 
10, 1948. 


MARRIAGE BUREAU 


Rezistration of male applicants with 
the Marriage Bureau in the Women’s 
Section of the Ministry of Relief and 
Rehabilitation has been closed, says a 
Press Note issued by the Ministry of 
Relief and Rehabilitation on Jan. 17. 
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COUNCIL OF SCIENTIFIC AND 
INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


ITH offect from January 1, 1948, 
W the Governing Body of the Council 
of Scientific and Industrial Research 


and the Board of Scientific and Industrial . 


Research was reconstituted as under 
for the period ending March 31, 1950, 
said a Press Note, issued by the Ministry 
of Industry and Supply, on Dec. 31. 


I) Governing Body of the Council 
" of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. 


1. The Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru (President); (2). Tho Hon’ble Dr. 
Syama Prasad Mookerji (Vice-President) ; 
2. Mr. S. A. Venkataraman (Ministry of 
Tndustry and Supply); 4. Mr. P. C. 
Bhattacharya, (Ministry of Finance); 
5. Professor M. N. Saha, Calcutta; 8. 
Sir J. C. Ghosh, New Delhi; 7. Sir 
S. S. Bhatnavzar, New Delhi; S. Sir 
Shri Ram, New Delhi; 9. Professor S. N.. 
Bose, Calcutta; 10. Mr. G. L.. Mehta, 
Bombay; 11. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai, 
Ahmedabad; 12. Sir A. L. Mudaliar, 
Madras; 13. Dr. S. S. Joshi, Benares ; 
14. Mer. Frank Anthony, New Delhi; 
15. Sir V. N. Chanctavarkar, Bombay ; 
16. The Horv’ble Sri H. Sitarama Reddy, 
Madrens; 17. Dr. K. A. Humied, M.A., 


Ph. D.; 18. Mr. G. D. Birla, New Delhi; 
19. The Hon’ble Mr. N. V. Gadyil, New 
Delhi; 20. Principal Niranjan Singh, 
Simla; 21. Sir Ardeshir Dalal, Bombay ; 
22. Mr. J4R. D. Tata, Bombay. 


(II) Board of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research ; 


1. The Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, (President); 2. ‘the Hon’ble Dr. 
Syama Prasad Mookerji, (Vice-President) ; 
3. Sir 8. S. Bhatnagar, New Delhi; 4. 
Mr. 8S. A. Venkataraman, New Delhi; 5. 
Dr. B. C. Roy, Calcutta; 6. Mr. D. N. 
Sen, Calcutta; 7. Sir K. S. Krishnan, 
New Delhi; 8. Dr. Jivraj Mehta, New 
Delhi; 9. Dr. K. L. Moudgill, Trivan- 
drum; 10. Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi, 
Calcutta; 11. Sir J. C. Ghosh, New 
Delhi; 12. Professor M. 8S. Thacker, 
Bangalore; 13. Professor Birbal Sahni, 
Lucknow; 14. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai, 
Ahmedabad; 15. Prof. M. N. Saha, 
Calcutta; 16. Sir Shri Ram, New Delhi; 
17. Dr. K. A. Hamied, Bombay ; 18. Sir 
Ardeshir Dalal, Bombay; 19. Dr. H. J. 
Bhabha, Bombay; 20. Scientific Adviser 
toG. H.Q.; 21. SirC. V. Raman, Banga- 
lore; 22. Mr. D. N. Wadia, New Delhi; 
23. Dr. J. N. Mukherjee, New Delhi. 


OLD AGE PROVISION FOR COAL MINERS 


COMPULSORY Provident Fund 
A scheme, Which will ensure provi- 
sion for old age to about 2,50,000 
coal miners in India, is soon to be brought 
into force hy the Government of India. 
The provision of Provident Fund to 
colliery workers was recommended in 
April, 1947, by the Board of Conciliation 
(Colliery Dispute) appointed by the 
Central Government. 


The scheme, it is intended, should apply 
to all workers in collieries who are below 
the aye of 55 and whose basic monthly 
salary is not over Rs. 300. Each worker 
will contribute rougbly 1 anna in the 
rupee of his basic wage and the employer 
will pay an equal contribution if the 
worker has not been irregular. 


Central Fund 


According to the scheme, there will be 
a Central Fund for all collieries, with 
power to open Regional Offices. This 
will make it possible for the worker to 
continue participation in the scheme 
even when he changes employment from 
one collicry to another. It is proposed 
that the Central Fund should have a 
Board of Management and an Executive 
Committee on which the Central Govern- 
ment and the employers’ and workers’ 
organisations will be represented. 


A worker who joins the fund will be 
entitled to get back the full sum at his 
credit when he retires after tho age of 


55 or when permanently invalided. If . 


he dies, it will be paid to his nominees or to 


his heirs. The object of the Fund is to 
provide for the worker in his old age 
or for his heirs and dependents in cass 
of hie death. 


The contributions will be collected 
through a system of spocial stampa 
pasted on cards. This system is expected 
to facilitate accounting and bring about 
@ reduction in the cost of administration. 


— - a ee 


| 
The payment ot wages Act 1936, which 
ensures regular payment of all remunera- 
tion to workers and regulates deductions 
and fines by employers, was applied to 
coal mines from Jan. 15, 1948. Sub- 
section 4 of Section § ol the Act, relating 
to fines was not, however, applied, the 
question being under consideration by 
the Government, says a Press Note, issued 
by the Ministry of Labour on Jan. fh. 


A notification to this effect was pub- 
lished in the Gazette of India, dated Jan. 
3, 1948. 


His Highness the Maharaja cf Jcalyir 
has donated a sum of Rs. 10,000 to the 
Benevolent Fund of the Elementary 
Flying Training School, Royal Indian 
Air Force. In a letter acknowledging 
this handsome donation, Air Marshal 
Sir Thomas Elmhirst, Air Marshal Com- 
manding the R. I. A. F., has conyeyed 
to the Marharaja the appreciation of 
theR.L.A.F. 
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Manufacture of Scientifie 
Instruments in India 


The promotion of the manufacture of 
scientific instruments in India is the 
object of a Special Committee appointed 
by the Central Government which 
started functioning in, Calcutta from 
Jan. 12. 


The Committee, of which Prof. 
Paranjpe is Chairman, will review the 
work of the Mathematical Instruments 
Oltice, Calcutta, with a view to reorganis- 
ing its work and expanding its scope. 


Among its terms of reference are: 


(i) the formulation of concrete plans, 
both short-term and long-term, for the 
development of the manutacture of 
scientific instruments and photographie, 
electronic and electro-acoustic eyuipment ; 


(ii) an examination of the possibility 
of using the Mathematical Instruments 
Uttice as a training centre for instruunents 
makers, mechanics, etc; and 


(ili) & review of the terms and condi- 
tions of service of the employees there. 


The Ministry of Industry and Supply 
are meanwhile appealing to the manu- 
facturers of the mathematicalinstruments 
in india, und the trade in general to 
oifor the Committee every kind of co- 
operation. ‘hey are particularly invited 
to commtnicute to the Cnouirman of the 
(omiittce ther vieas on the terms of 
reterence stated ubove. 


-_ 


CONCILIATION BOARD’S 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Government of India have decided 
that the recommendations of the Board 
of Conciliation (Colliery Dispute) re- 
garding leave, promotions, medical lacil- 
ties, etc., which are simple and of a 
general nature should also be imple- 
mented in the coal fields of the C. P. 
and Berar and Orissa in so far as they are 
applicable and to the extent the present 
position fulls short of them, says a Press 
i ote issued by the Ministry of Labour on 

an. 6. 


Although the recommendations of the 
Board were applicable only to Bengul 
and Berar, the Government had recognised 
that appropriate action would be neces: 
sury elsewhere. Accordingly, a Fact 
Finding Committee was appuinted for 
the coulfields in the C. P. and Berar 
and Orissa to deal with the more im- 
portant recommendations reluting to the 
grant of monetary benefits and concessions 
Which require special consideration in 
the light of varying local conditions. 
The Committee’s report and the Govern- 
ment’s decision granting similar benefits 
to the C. P. and Orissa miners were 
published in October 1947. 


The Government of India hope that. 
colliery owners, who have not. so fur 
implemented any of these recommenda- 
tions, will do so without further avuidable 
deley. 
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NATIONAL HEALTH PROGRAMME 


Dr. Jivraj Mehta Outlines Proposals for 
Immediate Future 


programme should be to provide 
: the individua] with adequate 
curative and preventive medical facilities 
not in relation to his capacity to pay for 
such facilities but also in relation to the 
requirements of his physical and mental 
condition,” observed Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta, 
Secretary, Ministry of Health and Director- 
General of Health Services, Government 
of India, in the course of his Convocation 
address at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Bombay, on Jan. ». 

‘In establishing an efficient healt): 
organisation’’, he continued, ‘‘ preventive 
and curative measures should be properly 
integrated and domiciliary and institu- 
tional services provided tor the people 
should work in the closest possible 
co-operation. Our health programme 
should lay emphasis not only on disease 
and on methods of dealing with it, but 
it should also concern itself with the 
promotion of positive health’’. 


The implementation of the Bhore 
Committee's recommendations, Dr. 
Mehta said, would involve an expenditure 
of Rs. 1,G0U crores in a period of 10 years. 
Though the financial resources of India 
at the present moment would not permit 
this expenditure for some time, we could 
not sit idle. The altered conditions 
demanded a reconsideration of the whole 
situation to enable the carrying out of 
necessary measures for medical] _ relief 
and public health to meet conditions 
brought to the notice of the country in 
the Kt.ore Committee’s report. 


Dr. Mehta, therefore, put forward a 
four-fold health programme which should 
make provision tor : 

(a) training of medical and ancillary 
personnel ; 

(b) expansion of existing health services ; 

\c) the promotion of medical research, 


seal [i objective of a national heaith 


and 

(d) education of the people to preserve 
their own health through the practice ot 
personal and communal! hygiene. 


Training of Personnel 


Dealing with the training of medical 
and anculary personnel, Dr. Melita sad 
that there was necdfor laying greater 
emphasis on the training o! non-medical 
workers. ‘Lhese could, with adequate 
supervision by doctors, be made to per- 
torm a wide variety of curative and pre- 
ventive duties in a well-organised health 
programme. Preventive incculation, 
sterilisation of water supplies, elimination 
of flies, mosquitves and other insect 
pests were all measures which cou'd be 
undertaken by persons with relatively 
amall periods of training. This was all 
the more necessary because the cost of 
their training was relatively Jess than 
that required for medical education. 


With regard to medical education, it 
was desirable to raise the number of 


colleges, but the more urgent need was 
to raise the admissions to individual 
colleges, which could be done by provid- 
ing a double shift of classes for laboratory 
subjects. For the clinical instruction 
of the additional stndents, Dr. Mehta 
suggested the idea of utilising the 
existing hospitals in cities, where medical 
colleges exist, which were not 80 far 
utilised at present. Such an arrange- 
ment wou!ld facilitate quicker outturn 
of doctors per year at a relatively cheaper 
cost than by a further increase in the 
number of medical colleges in the 
country. 


In attempting to expand the existing 
health services, Dr. Mehta observed, one 


of the steps necessary was the “‘ coalescing 
of the Medical and Publie Health Depart- 
nents in the provinces into a_ single 
organisation so that the fullest possible 
measure of co-operation betwecn the 
two branches of health administration 
may be secured. Without such co- 
operaticn it is not: possible -to develop 
reasonably good services in many fields, 
for example, maternity and child welfare 
work, control cf infectious diseases, include 
ing tuberculosis and veneres! diseases and 
supervision of health of school children’’. 


Dr. Mehta suggested for the considera 
tion of the Provincial Governments that 
an organisation be set up to carry expert 
medical advice to the remoter areas in a 
district which would be the unit of health 
administration. A mobile team con- 
sisting of a well-qualified physician, a 
surgeon, agynaecologist and obstetrician, 
and ophthalmologist, an aural surgeon and 
a clinical pathologist should be organiecd 
for service in two adjoining districts in 
the first instance, its range of jurisdiction 
being reduced later to a single district. 


This scheme will have the merit of 
bringing expert medical relief near the 
doors of the rural population, which form 


A doctor of the Tata Memorial Cancer Hospital, Bombay, centering the X-ray 
beam on to a patient 
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' Anti-Malari rations : A docter of the Malaria Institute of India examines the 
mae spleen of a village school boy 


suck an overwhelming part. of the irhahi- 
tants of the country. Such a mobile 
team could visit selected centres in the 
districts where temporary hospitals. sey, 
tents provided for the purpose, could be 
housed, and these mobile hospitals co:.ld 
he shifted from centre to centre in the 
districts everv few weeks, so un to bring 
specialised medical relief ¢> remote 
village arcas, as far as possible. 


Hospital Structures 


“Tn view of acute shortage of steel and 
cement, so essential for construction of 
permanent hospital structures, we should 
concentrate on constructing 3€-hedded 
Primary Health Centres or small Dir- 
pensary Hospitals, ahout 2,500 of which 
would be needed for the whole country 
to meet the short-term programme _ re- 
commended by the Bhore Committee, in 
diferent parts of the country, and such 
centres, including the heuses for the 
medical, nursing and other stoff, sheuld 
be constructed of sun-dried bricks rendere 
ed with mud plaster like the other village 
buildings in the north of the country 
and in the other parts of the country such 
structures may mainly consist of bellies, 
bawhoos and chats, with tiled = eor 
thatched roof. 


It is readily understandable that we 
cannot obtain a hyyienic finish im such 
Luildings, but where this is required, as 
in the case of operation tleatres and 
treatment rooms, burnt bricks may ke 
utilised and stene pavement ‘or flooring. 
wherever etone may he easily available. 
Thus, if Primary Health Cent:eg could be 
constructed ou. cf loca! materials availab!e 
in rural areas, and if the assistance of the 
village-people is sought in constructing 
them, the cost of construction would be 
considerably reduced and the reeommendu- 
tione of the Bhore Committee for extended 
medical relief more speedily put into 
effect than is otherwise possible”’. Such 
structures would lest 10 to 15 vears by 
which time, Dr. Mehta hoped, it might be 
possible to put the long-term programme 


of the Bhore Committee recommendations 


int cffect. 


Dr. Mehta expressed the opinion that. 
the services of practitioners of indigenous 
aysteins of medicine could be utilised for 
a wide variety of functions, particularly 
in the preventive field, with adequate 
training given to them cither as part. 
of their curriculum or, at a Inter stage, 
before admission to public service. ° 


Dealing with the problem of medical 
research, Dr. Mehta proposed whether a 
small cess on drugs end medical appliances 
entering the country from abroad could 
not be imposed stetutorily in order to 
provide an annual source of income for the 
Indian Research Fund Association, the 
premier orgenisation for the promotion of 
medical research inthe country. He also 
suggested that apart from the Central 


Government, Provinces should also 
contribute their share tothe cause of 
medical research. 


Health Education 


Health education, Dr. Mehta observed, 
was a subject of great importance. It 
could not, in his opinion, be divorced 
from general education, which inchided 
the training which the individual hegan 


to acquire at home from the early period 


of his life as well as the training he received 
at his school and in later life. The health 
education programme should be so ex- 
tensive ag to influence the individual 
through every stage of his life. Even so, 
infancy and childhood were the periods 
during which the _ individual’s’ main 
habits were formed and the health 
education programme should ccncentrate 
on the teaching of the parents, particularly 
the mother, to impart proper trainirg to 
their children as well as on the teachers 
who could influence materially the forma- 
tion of habits in children at an imprcssion- 
able age. He felt. that health education 
could produce its most lasting effects if it 
were grafted on to general education both 
for children and adults, 
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Radio-Photo Service Station 


which transmits photographs and 

drawinys, balance-sheets and 
documents to the U. K. and the U. S. A. 
has now been shifted from Kirkee - to 
Bombay. 


TT’: RADTO-photo Service Station, 


The service which started in 1943, 
mainly for use by Government, Was 
thrown open to the public at the-end of 
the war. In addition to Press photo- 
graphs, the service is used regularly for 
sending the monthly balance-sheeta of 
some companies also. 


The rates for transmission to the U. K. 
are different for Government, Commercial 
and Press matter, while there is a uniform 
rate for transmission to the U. 8. A. 
They are: 


(1) Press Matter 


Rs. 40-8-0 (up to 150 sq. em.); Rs. 54 
(151 to 250 sq. cm.); Rs. 67-8-0 
(251 to 350 sq. cin.) ; Rs. 81 (351 to 
450 sq. cm.) and Rs. 94-8-0 (451 
to 475 sq. cm.) 


(2) Commercial Matter 


Rs. 67-8-0; Rs. 87-12-0; Rs. 108; Rs. 
128-4-0 and 148-8-0 respectively and 


(3) Government Matter 


Rs. 33-12-0; Rs. 43-14-0; Rs. 54; Rs. 
64-2-0 and Ra. 74-4-0-' respectively. 


The rates to the U. 8. A. are Rs. 67-8-0 
up to 150 sq. cm. and Rs. 33-12-0 for 
every additional 100 sq. cm. or part 
thereof. 


Technique of Transmission 


Any picture, in fact, any matter in 
black and white, can be translated into 
electric waves and sent as far as the radio 
waves go. During transmission, a 
microscopic spot of light is made to 
traverse the picture of document, line by 
line, by a spiral movement. The light 
reflected on the spot on the picture is 
concentrated on a photo-electric cell 
which translates light and shade into 
proportionate amounts of current and 
thus functions like a microphone in 
broadcasting. 


The released current is handled as in a 
broadcasting station with the difference 
that the received current, instead of 
working a_ loudspeaker, is used to 
contro) the brightness of a spot of light 
like the one at the sending end. This 
spot of varving intensity traverses a 
sheet of photographic paper whose 
movement exactly  synchroniscs with 
that at the sending end. The photo- 
graphic paper is then handled like any 


ordinary negative to reproduce the 
pictures or documents. 
Further informaticn regarding the 


service can be had from the General- 
Traffic Manager, Government of India 
Overseas Communications Service, 
Central Telegraph Office, Bombay. 
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of the Welfare Commissioner (Chairman) 

appointed by the Central Government, 

the Mica Contrcller, Bihar, the Commnis- 

sioner of Labour, Bihar, a member of 

the Bihar Legislature, three representa- 

tives each of mica mine-owners and 

mining workers in Bihar and a lady 
representative in case there is no woman 

on the Committee representing workers. 

The Advisory Committee for Madras 

will likewise consist of the Collector of 

Nellore (Chairman) the President of the 

Nellore District Board, a momber of 
the Madras Legislature, two representa- | 
tives each of mica mine-owners and 

mining workers in Madras and a lady 
representative. The headguurters of 

these Committevs will be fixed by the 

respective Provincial Governments. 


Finance Sub-Committee 


The main functions of these Com- 
mittees will be to advise the Central 
Government on schemes of welfare | 
activities for mica miners and to consider 
the annual budget of the Mica Miners 
Welfare Fund as prepared by the Execu- 
tive of the Committee. There will be a 
Finance Sub-Committee to assist the 
Advisory Conmittee in framing schemes 
of expenditure. 


The Central Government are appointing 
Rai Bahadur B. N. Singh, Coal Mines 
Welfare Commissioner, Dhanbad, as 
the Welfare Commissioner in respect of 
the activities of this Fund in Bihar. 


*# 


(Left) A young Mica miner easing out a 
‘book’ of mica. (Below) The cutting : 
: of mica to the required shape is- done | 
‘ mostly by women and children. 
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WELFARE OF MICA MINERS 


RIGHTER prospects are now open te over 60,000 
R mica miners of India, whose deplorable conditions 
were revealel in the Rege Committee’s report 
published two years ago. Work for their welfare will be 
initiated shortly with the formation of Advisory Committees 
in Bihar and Madras, which have now been announced by 
the Central Government. 


Tha3se Con'nittees ure set up under the Mica Mines 
labour Welfare Fund Act under which x» 28 per cent 
ai vilorem cea is basing levied on exports for mica from 
India sincas April 1946. The ananal vield of the eess js 
estimated at about Ra. 9,00,000. 


T13 connosition of tha Committesaa and their functions 
are dsscribad in the Rules mad3 under the Act which are 
published in the Gazelle: cf India dated January, 10, 1948. 
According to those Rules, tha Bihar Committee will consist 
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The ledastrial Committee on Cotton Textiles met { 
Ram, Labour Minister. A 


BETTERMENT OF WORKERS’ CONDITIONS 


Labour Minister’s Address to Industrial Committee 


HE need of increasing production 

and of bettering the conditions 

of the working classes was 

stressed by the Hon’ble Mr. Jagjivan 

Ram, Minister for Labour, in his speech 

at the Tripartite Industrial Committee 

on Textiles which concluded its session 
in New Dalhi on Jan. 14. 


The Labour Minister announced that 
the Government proposed to take such 
action as it thought necessary on the 
various items considered by the Com- 
mittee although no unanimous resolution 
could be reached. 


Standard of Living 


Mr. Jagjivan Ram observed that the 
condition of the working classes in 
India was far from satisfactory, not 
only in the textile industry but in other 
industries as well. He pointed out that 
the standard of living in India was low 
in comparison with other countries and 
that it should be the effort of both the 
employers and the employees —if neces- 
sary with Government help—to try to 
raise it. He hoped that the joint efforts 
of all concerned would be directed towards 
this end and appealed to both employers 
and workers to spare no efforts in increas- 
ing production. as.it was only way to 
raise the standard of living of all the 
people. 


‘he Labour Minister stated that in 
conformity with the practice obtaining 


there had been discussions in the plenary 
sessions and at the Committee stages 
and all the viewpoints of the different 
sections of workers and employers had 
been heard. As a new innovation, how- 
ever, it was attemnted thistime to have 
some resolutions. He was not sorry that 
they had not been able to reach a few 
unanimous resolutions because that was 
not going to handicap Government in 
anv way. The employers, the workers 
and Provincial Governments all had 
their sav and their view points noted 
by the Government. He did not want 
to enumerate the various actions that 
the Central Government would take 
but they would follow in one course 
either by executive action or legislation, 
as the case may be. 


Training Facilities for Workers 


The Committee agreed in principle to 
the revision of training facilities for 
workers in the industry during its second 
session on Jan. 13. It is under- 
stood that a detailed scheme, would be 
prepared soon by the Ministry of Labour 
in consultation with employers and 
workers. 


Steps for. increasing the production 
of cloth and yarn were also examined. 
They included the feasibility of working 
three shifts wherever possible and the 
practicability of working a 9-hour shift 
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a New Delni on January 12 under the chairmanship of Mr. Jagjivan 


view of the Committee in session 


connected problems such us 
housing, change-over, overtime wage 
rates and rationalisation. After an 
exhaustive discussion the Drafting Sub- 
Committee was asked to prepare s resolu- 
tion acceptable to all the parties con- 
ce is 


and the 


The question of instituting Provident 
Fund was also left to the Drafting Com- 
mittee after some discussion. 


COAL TRANSPORT ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 


The Government of India ere setting 
up, it is understood, a Coal Transport 
Advisory Committee under the chairman- 
ship of Sir 8. N. Roy. 


The Committee, which will have its 
headquarters in Calcutta, will meet every 
week to review coal movement during 
the weck preceding and prepare a tenta- 
tive programme for the next week. 


Clearing of transport bottleneck in 
the colliery ares of Bihar and Rengal, 
which it is the object of this Committee 
to effect, it is expected. marks the first 
positive step towards solving the problem 
of coal shortage, which affects the entire 
problem of production in the country. 


Besides the Chairman, there will be 
twelve other members of the Committee, 
includirg the Coal Cormmisriener to the 
Government of India,. General Menegers 
of the E. I. R. and the B. N. R. and repre- 
sentatives of shipping compenier, colliery 
owners and labour. 


ECONOMIC PARLIAMENT OF ASIA 
Scope and Functions of ECAFE 


Economic Commission for Asia 

and the Far East at a lress 
conference in New Delhi on January 10, 
Dr. P. S. Lokanathan, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Commission, said that 
ECAFE was established by the Economic 
and Social Council in March, 1947, for 
the purpose of promoting reconstruction 
and development, for raising the level 
of economic activity, and for strengthen- 
ing the economic relations of the coun- 
tries inclided in its scope both between 
themselves and between them and the 
rest of the world. 


Fr “economic the purpose of the 


It held its firat meeting at Shanghai 
in June, 1947, and the second session was 
convened at Boguio, the summer capital 
of the Philippine Republic, on Nov. 24, 
and lasted two full weeks. At this 
session, which was opened by President 
Manuel Roxas of the Philippine Republic 
who in a stirring speech pleaded for 
more active assistance on the part of 
U. 8. A. and the United Nations to 
Asian countries in their task of recon- 
struction, many important decisions 
were taken and resolutions passed of 
vital interest to Asian economy. 


Endorsing the conclusions of a survey 
of essential short-term reconstruction 
needs prepared by the Secretariat that 
the immediate task was the reconstruc- 
tion of agriculture and transport 50 as to 
relieve the critical shortages of food 
everywhere, the Commission advised 
the Food: and Auricultural Orgnisation 
(F. A. O.) to formulate immediately a 
Food Programme for the countries of 
this region for the year 1948 and 1949, 
taking full note of the action in the 
technical and financial sphere needed 
to expend food supply and wherever 
possible to increase the export of food 
and raw materials. 


Industrial Development 


For this purpose the F. A. O. has been 
asked to set up a Working Party of ex- 
perts to visit the deficit areas and make 
recommendations. A Food and Axri- 
cultural Committee for this region has 
been recommended to be set up jointly 
with E.C.A.F.E. and arrangements are 
afoot for the Secretariat of the F.A.9). 
to work closely with that of E.C.A.F.E. 


Continuing, Dr. Lakanathan said: 
I have been empowered as Executive 
Secretary to convene a conference of 
officials engaged in the agricultural re- 
eonstruction of the countries of this 
region with a view to the adoption of 
methods whereby their agricultural and 


food plans may be speedily put through. 


The Commission recognised that an 
increase in the standard of living of 
the peoples of this region cannot be 
brought about except through rapid 
industrialisation and more balanced 
economy and hence has adopted a bold 
and far-reaching resolution on industrial 
development. It has’ directed the 
Secretariat tu prepare before the next 
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séssion & report on industrial jevelep- 
ment with the assistance of a Working 
Party of four experts to be selected 
from amorg a parel of names to he 
nominated by the Government of the 
region. This Working Party has been 
advised to study the plans of countries 
in their relation to economic progress as 
a whole, to examine their technical and 
financial neds, to confer through the 
Executive Secretary w:th Governments 
and specialised agencies like the Interna- 
tina: Bank which are in a position to 
render assistance, to co-ordinate these 
plans wherever necessary and feasible and 
present their concrete proposals for 
implementation. 


I am giad that the Prine Minister of 
India has agreed to nominate an expert 
for this Working Party despite some 
inconvenience, and for it is hoped that 
this body will assemble early in February 
to decide its place of action. 


Inter-Asian Trade 


e 

The countries of Asia owing to thei: 
past polit,cal relstious had not made 
full use of the opportunities for closer 
trade relations among themselves. It is 
the (ommission’s desire to facilitate the 
operation of normal economic and geo- 
graphical factors, und towards that 
end has recommended the setting up of a 
working section under the Secretariate 
actively to promote trade relations in 
this region. 


This Working Section will seek to 
encourage the establishment of trade 
promotion departments in countries 


where none exists yet, to find out that. 


commodities, if any, in excess of domestic 
requirements are unable to move out for 
want of foreign exchange elsewhere and 
what commodities urgently required are 
difficult to secure for want of foreign 
exchange facilities, and to remove the 
bottlenecks to trade. On the basis of 
experience gained by its work in the next 
four months, @ more permanent trade 
promotion machinery will be set up by 
the Commission at its next session. 


Of more than ordinary interest and 
significance to economic development is 
a resolution adopted at the Boguio 
session for the setting up of a working 
section for the promotion of exchanges 
of trainees among the countries of the 
region and for assistance in the matter 
of securing expert personnel both from 
abroad and from within the region. 
Already several countries, including 
India, have agreed to the principle of 
regional co-operation in this field by 
placing available training facilities open 
to the nationals, of other countries in 
the region. It is hoped also that some 
countries will pool their requirements 
for experts and arrange to get them ona 
sharing basis. Considerable results are 
expected out of action in this field and it is 
probable that trainees under this scheme 
will start their education in July. 


The Indian Delegation at Boguio was 
responsible for the adoption by the 
Commission of a resolution of immediate 
real value to E.C.A.F.E. countries which 
are importers of foodgrains. Recognie- 
ing that the high prices charged for food 
and other agricultural imports stand in 
the way of reconstruction and develop- 
ment by eating away most of the avail- 
able foreign exchange resources, the 
Commission had made an appeal to the 
food exporting countries and F.A.O. to 
reduce the prices to a more reasonable 
level. I have already communicated 
th’s resolution to the countrits concerned 
and it is my hope that at the moeting 
towards the end of January initiated hy 
F.A.O. where food prices’ will be 
discussed action will follow. 


Economic Parliament 


The Commission has no executive 
powers nor are its resolutions and deci- 
sione binding upon the governments. 
No action can be taken in respect of any 
matter without the concurrence of the 
country concerned. Nevertheless there 
is no doubt that the decisions of the 
Commission, because they are freely 
arrived at by representatives of the 
Governments that meet at conference, 
have a very good chance of being imple- 
mented. Boards of Allocations may 
also be set upon a voluntecr basis. 


The commission is, I believe, of great 
historical significance. For the first 
time Asian countries, hitherto having 
remained apart, may now come together 
at Govermental level to discuss their 
common problems of action and thus 
develop the habit of regional co-operation. 
It is not too much to say that E.C.A.F. E. 
is something like an economic Parlia- 
ment of Asia. 


The presence of countries like the 
U. S. A. and U.S.8.R. is to be welcomed 
because of their role in the economic 
development of ECAFE countries and 
in raising standards of living. The 
U. 8. A. Delegation have been taking 
an active interest in the work of the 
Commission and when the programmes 
for agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment are worked cut, it may be expected 
that the U. S. A. will express ite support 
in a very concrete form and in a big way. 


Meeting in India 


The Secretariat is at present having 
its offices at Shanghai and works under 
the Executive Secretary. It has a 
budget of about 600,000 dollars for this 
year, which will be added to if necessary. 
Its permanent headquarters will be 
where the U. N. O. scts up ite regional 
offices in Asia. Until then it will be 
temporarily located 11 some country in 
Asia, the determination of which wi 
be made at the next meeting in May 
which, on the invitation of the Govern- | 
ment of India, will be in India, most 
probably Ootacamand. All preparatory 
stages will then have been completed 
and the session in India will be the be- 
ginning of positive action. 


The function of the Commission, be- 
sides its own direct work, is to stimulate 
action on the part of the governments 


(Continued on Page 177) 
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A view of the River Model Experiment Station at Khadakwasla, near Poona 


Important Investigations 
At Poona Waterways 
Station 


NUMBER of important investiga- 
A tions carried out at the Indian 

Waterways Experiment Station, 
Poona, during 1946 with the aid of 
models are described in the latest Annual 
Report published by the Indian Water- 
ways Experiment Station, Poona. The 
object of these oxperiments was to train 
tidal and non-tidal rivers at important 
bridges and masonry structures, pre- 
venting scour downstreams of anicuts 
or weirs; controlling sand entering canals 
ete. Advice wus also given by the 
Station in many cases without models. 


Inquiries from various quarters of 
India are increasing, as a result of in- 
creased confidence in the work done by 
this Station following the correct and 
successful diagnosis and effective re- 
medies suggested by the Station and the 
material savings accruing therefrom. Some 
of tho important problems dealt with by 
the Stution during 1946 are described 
below. 


During the floods of 1948, serious 
damage to the downstreau: sloping pro- 
tection of the Central Sluices ol the 
Mahanadi Anicut at Cuttack occurred 
and threatened to encroach upon the 
ages paven.ent and flexible apron. 

16 local officers had proposed to repair 
the damaged floor with laterite blocks 
embedded in cement concrete. The 
site was inspected by the Pirector and 
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By cutting off one of its mesnders, the Malaprabha river, represented by this 
model, shortened itself by one mile. The increased speed of the river flow 
caused by the cut off shown here threatened to destroy the railway bridge by 
erosion, but the danger was eliminated by cutttirg back the right bank of the 


river upstream as a result of experiments carried out in this model 
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he considered the measures proposed to 
be taken by the loca! officers only of a 
palliative nature; instead he suggested 
a series of three hate walls, onc helow 
the other, to dissipate the excess energy 
released due to the high water level 
upstream ol! the Central Sluices and very 
low water level downstream. The 
model experiments subsequent!y carried 
out con‘irmed the diagnosis of the case 
and the solution suggested by the Director. 
The work has been carried out and the 
Central Sluices are now immune from the 
recurring damage. 


The Luni river debouches from hills 
near Ajmer and collecting water on the 
way from various distmbutaries, flows 
westwards till it reaches Gole, a railway 
etation on tle Jodhpur-Hyderabad linc, 
where it turns southwards ond flows 
straight to meet the Arabian Sea. Whea 
the bridge was constructed over the Luni, 
& concave guide bank waa proviled on 
the left bank to guide the water through 
the bridge. In the 1939 high foods the 
guide breached and another breach also 
oecurred in the railway bank. Again, 
during the flood of 1944—the maximum 
recorded since 19i7—large breaches 
recurred in the guide bund and about 600 
feet leugth of the railway esnbankment 
was severely damaged; heavy durnage 
was also caused to the ? end piers on the 
left bank, one of which collapsed alto- 
gother. 


The tendency of thesc Jodhpur rivera 
is to widen their beds rather than deepen, 
due to large quantities of sand washed 
down and the torrential nature of the 
floods. ° 


Additional Spans 


Various remedial measures were 
tested in the model and the most promis- 
ing recommended. .\dditional spans 
and new guide banks, upstreams and 
downstreain of the bridge, based on the 
latest ideas, will, it is expected, consider- 
ably improve the present unsatisfuct ory 
flow conditions at the bridge and lessen 
the action along both the banks. 


In 1945, the Sutle) after passing 
through the Empress ridge dangerously 
approache] the Station Yard. Tho 
Oirector of the Station was called for 
advice and he sugzested a long repelling 
groyne to keep tae river nway from the 
Yard. This yroyne was constructed 
oefore the 19+ ‘lood season and acted 
entirely satisfactorily until it breached 
because it was not sufficiently protected, 
as it should have been. ‘The case was, 
therefore, referred to the Station, which 
undertook to carry out model experi- 
ments on behalf of the N. W. Railway. 


The movements of the river since 
1902 were closely studied and model 
experiments were carried out at the 
Station. A long spur just downstream 
of the breached spur has been recommend- 
ed. This could either be a spur built of 
trees or impermeable spur built in stone. 
It is expected that this spur, duly pro- 
tected, will prevent erosion of the left 
bank and will create favourable condi- 
tions further upstream for a cut-off 
channel to occur and short-circuit the 
Yard. When this happens, the Station 


(Continued in Column 3) 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION DRIVE 
Dr. Mookerjee’s Address 


trial Advisory Council is likely to 

mark the second stage of an all 
out drive by the Central Government to 
increase industrial production eccoming 
to the Hon’ble Pr. Shyamz Prasad 
Muokerjee, Minister for Industry and 
Supply, Government of India, who met 
members of the various Chambers of 
Commerce in Calcutta on Dec. 31. The 
lirst step in this direction has been the 
holding of a tripartite conference of 
Industry, Labour and States in Yelhi 
earlier last month, which has unanimously 
recommended three years’ truce between 
employees and employers. 


“ Production Week ” 


The proposed Council, Dr. Mookerjee 
said, would be composed of representatives 
of inain industries. 1t would meet petiodi- 
cally to review production position in the 
country and suguest ways and means 
to implerent the recommendations of 
the said industrial conference. Similar 
advisory bodies could also be formed on 
Provincial basis to deal with problems 


TT: setting up of an All-India Indus> 


relating to industries in tneir areas, he 
added. 


Jn order to encuuraye increased Pro- 
duction, Dr. Mookerjee felt that a “Pro- 
duction Week” might be observed in 
‘January all over india. While indus- 
trialists shculd accommadate all legiti- 
mate claims of lubour, it was time, 
the Hon'ble Minister pointed out, that 
the latter should also be imbibed with a 
new gpirit in keeping with the changed 
conditions in the country. Now that 
alien rule was over and Peoples’ Govern- 
ment wax in power, any action by labour 
which might hamper production would 
he a hetraval of national interest and 
would ultimately mean their own 
ruinstium ton. ‘Produce or Perish” 
should te the slogan of the day, Dr. 
Mooker,ee emphasise. 


Later the Hon'ble Minister received 
a few deputatione of paper manu- 
facturers, non-ferrous metals and 
chemicals manufacturers’ associationa 
which placed! their viewpoints regarding 
their respective industries before him. 


NAUTICAL COLLEGE FOR INDIA 


NDIA, like most other maritime 
| countries, will have «a Nautical 
Collegs for the higher training 


of merchant shipping officers if the 
Government accepts thix recommenda. 
tion of the Merchant Navy Officers’ 
Training Committee. ‘The Committee 
has submitted an interim Report, which 
is under the Government’s censideration. 


At present the Indian Mercantile 
Marine Training Ship, ‘‘ Dufferir.’’, gives 
a three-vear course of training to cadets 
before they go to sea. But alter acquiring 
the sea experience necessary to make 
them elipible to take examinations, 
conducted by Government, for a Mate’s 
or Master's Certificate, they have to 
prepare on their own for these examina- 
tions; and it has been found that as a 
result. an unduly high percentage of candi- 
datcs fail. 


Training Facilities 


liu order tu avoid this, the Committee 
stresses the importance of the establish- 
ment of a Nautical College, preferably 
in Bombay, to offer training facilities 
to candidates who wish to qualify for 
various certificates of competency in 
navigation and nautical engineering. 
it is felt that a three to six months’ 
course in such an institution should 
sutiice for most of the candidates after 
their practicnl training at sea. Apart 
from Navigation, subjects taught in the 
college would include mathematics, 
astronomy, meteorology and law as 
applied to shipping. 


‘Lhe standard set for the Mate’s and 


Master's examinations in India ia on a 
par with that for similar tests conducted 


in Britain, and Indian certificates are 
of world-wide validity. In nautical 
engineering, the examinaticns held jn 
India are of tho First Class Engineer's 
standard. Thus a candidate need go 
abroad only tu compete for the Extra 
Master’s Certificate or the Extra First 
Class Engineer’s Certificate. 


Tho nature of the training which should 
be provided for ordinary seainen and tte 
question of eapanding tre ‘‘ Dufterin’s” 
pre-sea training facilities will, it ie wiuder- 
xtuod, he dealt with by the Committee 
in its final report. 


Pilgrim ships ‘* Khosrou ” and “‘Akber” 
which sailed from Jedda on Jan. 2 and 
4, 1948, arrived at Karachi, with 1,363 
and 1,370 pilgrims respectively, on 
Jan. 13, 1948, says a Press Note 
issued by the Ministry of External 
Affairs and Commonwealth Relations 
on Jan. 15. 


After disembarking pilgrims at Karachi 
both ships proceeded to Bombay on the 
same day. 


(Continued from Column 1) 


Yard will be permanently protected from 
further attack. 


The annual Report also inclides an 
interesting chapter giving an historical 
account of the Indian Waterways Ex- 
periment Station, Poona, from 1916 to 
1946, describing the activities of the 
Station in various fields of rescarch. 
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Armoured cars of Indian Cavalry regiment on patrol duty in Jammu 


Defence Minister’s 


Tribute to Indian 


Troops Fighting in Kashmir 


669 WISH to express the admiration of 
| the Prime Minister, of myself 
and of our colleagues in the Gov- 
ernment of India, for the work of the 
troops and the Air Force operating under 
our command in Kashmir’’, says the 
on’ble Sardar Baldev Singh, Defence 
Minister, Government of India, in the 
course of a special message to the Maj. 
Gen. Kulwant Singh, General Officer Com- 
manding, Jammu and Kashmir Force 
and Air Commodore Mehr Singh, D.S. O., 
Air Officer Commanding, No. 1 Opera- 
tional Group, R.1. A. F., respectively. 
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The message reads: ‘‘Moved out at 
short notice, and fighting against con- 
siderable odds, all units have shown 
great gallantry and have done magni- 
ficient work. This is all the more praise- 
worthy when it is remembered that many 
had had little or no time to reorganise 
after reconstitution. 


‘*Units were moved into Kashmir at 
short notice with little time to be pro- 
perly organised, but all difficulties have 
been overcome and aircraft have been 
kept in the air. Pilots havo displayed 
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Nationa! Peace Brigade volunteers distributing rations to refugees om tha roadside 
at Chauki Chura ( Jamma ) 
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courage and the offensive spirit and long 
and difficult air sorties have been carried 
out to the great benefit of the operations 
as a whole. 


‘‘The country is full of admiration for 
the deeds of the army and for the work 
of the air crews and the air force ground 
staff that so well supported them 
and fully appreciates the difficulties of 
allkinds, not least that of climate, which 
beset them. At the same time none 
doubts their ability to bring the campaign 
to a successful close. 


‘‘The area of operations is being 
declared an operational one so that your 
troops and air forces, based in or flying 
over Kashmir, will be eligiblefor the 
pensions and other concessions connected 
with Field Service, and so that all may 
recognise and appreciate to the full the 
nat.re of their task ’’. 


THEY KNEW THE CYPHER : 
Pakistan Expresses Regret 


‘he Pakistan Government explained 
a few days aftor they Grst- complained 
tuat the text of the Government of 
Invia’s reference to the Security Council 
regarding Kashmir, which was telegrapbod 
to Karachi on Lec. ¥1, was undecyphere 
able, that they had been able to decypher 
the message. 


Thoy expressed rezret for the incon- 
venience caused to the Government of 
India in calling for repetition. 


The cypher employed by the Govern- 
ment of india was one with which both 
Governments were familiar as it was 
transmitted to Karachi by a machine, 
of which several were delivered to 


* Pakistan at the time of partition. 


The statement, theretore, of the Pakise 
tan Prime Minister that the telegram could 
not be decyphered bad mystitied othcials 
uf the Government of India. The delay 
in Karachi in decyphering this important 
niessuge was not due to any overnight 
of inistehe in New a-elhi. 


Placings by Employment Exchanges 
reached a new peak during November, 
1947. 16,797 applicants, of whow 
8,216 were ex-Servicemen, were placed 
in employment by the 53 Exchanges in 
the Indian Dominion. The number 
of displaced persons from Weet Pakistan, 
who were found jobs up to the end 
of November, was 6,667. 


From the beginning of the Resettle- 
ment and Employment Organisation up 
to the end of November, 1947, 261,254 
persons of whom 1,70,608 were  ex- 
Service-men, were found employment. 
During November, 1687 ex-Service per- 
sonnel were selected and posted to 244 
Training Centres »n India. This brings 
the total number of such persons co 
40,247. Postings during the month 
include 1,485 ex-Servicemen to Voca-; 
tional and ‘Training Centrer and 102 
disabled persons to Tra.ning Centres 
for the Disabled. The total nuaupber of 
persons under traming at the end of the 
mouth was ¥, 732. 
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INDIA HOUSE RECEPTION TO MR. C.H. BHABHA 


Mr. V.K. Krishna Menon, High Commissioner for India in London, gave a reception in honour of the visit of the Hon'ble 
Mr. C.H. Bhabha, Minister for Commerce, Government of India, during the latter’s recent visit to London. These pictures show 
(above) Mr. C. H. Bhabha (left) talking to Sir Charles Cunningham and (below) Sir Walter Monckton (left) former Adviser to 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, Lady Monckton and Mr. Krishna Menon photographed at the reception. 
: 9 
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Air Marshal Sir Thomas Elmbhirst 


Air Marshal Sir Thomas  Elmbhirst, 
KBE., CB., AtC., who will continue 
tocommnand the Royal Indian Air 
Foroe, has had a long and distinguished 
career with the Royal Air Force. 


Born in 1895, he entered the Royal 
Navy when he wa; thirteon years of age 
and, after Tying in the N ree Air Service 
forfour vears in World Warl, tran3ferred 
to the Royal Air Force in 1919. During 
World War II, he was with the Bofliber 
Command and in (94U was appointed to 
the Fighter Command for the Battle of 
Britain. 


Later, he visited Turkey as Air Member 
of the British Mission, to conduct staff 
conversations with the Turkish General 
Staff. [n 1941, he commanded the 
Koyal Air Force in Egypt ond was made 
Aie Defence Commander in Cyy pt. 


In 1942, he was Chief of Administration 
and <=ndtin-Command of the Wesert Air 
Force, and tool: part in the Cazala 
Battle, withdrawal to L/ Alamein, the 
battles of #7 Alamein and the advance 
tu Tripoli with the Kighth Army. 


In 1983, he was appointed Chief of 
Administration of the First Allicd Vactical 
Air Force, Alziers, and took part with the 
British, American and French armics 
in the advance to Tunis and tho capture 
of Sicily. We was also Chicf of Adminix- 
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Parachute Jamping Instructors of the Royal Indian Air Force held 
the presence of Air Marshel Sir Thomas E] 


y at Agra in 
Air 
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tration and 2nd-in-Command of Allied Air 
Forces, other than American, in urope 
from the beginning of the Normandy 
invasion until the Fnal routa of the 
Germans. Subsequently, he was Assistant 
Chief of Air Staff at the Air Ministry 
in London and Iater on, in 1947, came 
out to India as Chief of Inter-Services 
Administration. 


On Any. 15, 194°, whenIndia attained 
freedom, he was appointed Air Marshal 
Commanding the Roval Indian Air 
Force, which on the same date, under the 
Air Mar-hal, became an Independent 
Armed Force of the Government of India. 


LIVESTOCK CENSUS 


In connection withthe World Agricul- 
tural Census, 1950 undertaken by 
F, A. O., the Indian Ministry of Agricul- 
ture is collecting information on the 
characteristics of farm population and 
livestock prcduction. : 


At present a livestock census is carricd 
out once in five years in a majority of 
the Provinces and States and as it is the 
only census taken on a village basis, the 
importance of obtaining accurate statis- 
tics haa been stressed in a communication 
from the Central Government addressed 
to Provinces and States. 
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PARACHUTE JUMPING 
INSTRUCTOR’S COURSE 


Passing out Parade at Agra 


IR Marshal Sir Thomas Elmhirst, 
A Air Marshal Commanding _ the 
Royal Indian Air Force visited 
No. 4 Wing R. I. A. F. Agra. on 
Jan. 9, and took the aalute at 
the passing out parades of personnel 
who had _ successfully comphced the 
navigator’s course and the parachute 
jumping instructor's course. 


Addressing the men, the Air Marshal 
paid a tribute to the remarkable achieve- 
ment of No. 12 Squadron RIAF. in alt 
ing supplies inthe Kashmir operations. He 
laid emphasis on the need for dixcipline, 
loyalty and etficiency without which, he 
said, no armed furce can be of service, 
to the Covernnient. 


Accompanied by Air Commodore Mehr 
Singh, Commanding the KIA¥ operational 
Group, the Air Marsial later visited the. 
officers’ Mess. 


The Governor-General has been pleased 
to appoint the Hon'ble Mr. Justice 
Pakala Venkata Rajamannar, a Judge of 
the Madras High Court, to act as Chief 
Justice of that court with effect from 
Jan. 15, 1948, in the vacancy of the 
Hon’ble Sir Frederick Gentle, says a 
Press Communique iasued by the Ministry 
of Home Affairs on Jan. 14. 


a successful demonstration in Parachute jumping 
mhirst, Air Marshal Commanding the R.1.A.F. Hore 


1 Elmhirst is seen presenting the wing to LAC Gill 
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Lt.- Gen. Sir Arthur Smith, former Chief of the'General Staff. General Headquarters: 

India, left for U. K. recently. Picture shows Sir Arthur Smith inspecting a Guerd 

of Honour provided by the Raj. Rif. Regimental Centre Troops, at the New Delhi 
railway station, where he entrained for Bombay en route to the United Kingdom 


Lt.-Gen. Sir Arthur Smith 
Leaves for U. K. 


the Indian Armed Forces were 

present on January @ at the New 
Dethi Railway Station to bid farewell 
to Lieut Gen. Sir Arthur Smith, KCB, 
KBE, DSO, M.C., former Uhief of the 
General Staff, General Headquarters, 
India, who left by train for Bombay, 
en route to the United Kingdom. 


Othe In high-ranking officers of 


On the ceremonial piatform of the 
New Delhi railway station a guard of 
honour was provided by troops of the 
Rajputana Rifles Reyzimental Centre. 
The Rajputana Rifles Regimental band 
was in attendance. 


Gen. Smith was educated at Eton and 
Sandhurst and ioined the Coldstream 
Guards in 1910. In World War I he was 
awarded the D. S. O., M. C. and the 
Croix de Guerre and mentioned in 
despatches five times. 


At the outbreak of World War II he 
was a Bricadicr in Exyvpt and from 
1941 to 1942 Chief of the General Staff 
in the Middle East. He was knighted 
in 1942 ani raturned to Enyland to take 
up the appointment of G. O. C.-in-C., 
London District, where ho remained 
until he took over commend of the 
Persia-Iraq theatre in 1944. He was 

(Continued in Col. 3) 
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Sir Arthur Smith (centre) end Lady Smith with Lt.-Gen. F. R.R. Bucher, 
| Commander ian Army 


To-in- 
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GEN. SIR ROB LOCKHART’S 
FAREWELL MESSAGE 


On relinquishing his appointment as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Army, 
Gen. Sir Rob Lockhart sent a farewell 
message to all ranks, which has just 
been re-published in a special Indian 
Army Order. 


The message reads: ‘‘ With very 
real regret I am vacating the appoint- 
ment which I have been proud to hold 
sincesAug. 15, 1947. 


“‘T am extremely sorry that during 
the time I have been your Commander- 
in-Chief, circumstances have prevented 
me from seeing as many of you as I had 
wanted and hoped to see. I thank all 
of you who have done so much in 80 
many ways and in so many places to help 
our new Dominion through the diffi- 
culties which so early beset it. We have 
all just cause to be proud of the part 
that the Indian Army has played. I am 
confident that you will cherish and live 
up to the great traditions and the soldierly 
qualities for which the Indian Army is 
so justly famous, and add still further 
to your good name. 


**I wish all ranks good-bye and all 
success and happiness in the future. I 
shall watch for news of your doings 
with the keenest interest ”’. 


MESSAGE TO R.1.A. F. 


“I take with me the happiest memo- 
ies of my relations with Air Heade 
quarters and the RIAF”, says Gen. Sir 
Rob Lockhart, in a message ‘to Air 
Marshal Sir Thomas — Flmhirst, Air 
Mar-hal Commanding the Royal Indian 
Air Force. 


The message reads “On vacating my 
appointment as C-in-C of the Indian 
Army, I write to thank you and all your 
staff for all their help and co-operation 
during the time I was C-in-C; they were 
always given zorcadily and in so friendly 
away. Good luck to you all”’. 


(Continued from Col. 2) 


appointed G. 0. C.-in-C. Eastern Com. 
mand, in September, 1945, and then 
became Chief of General Staff, General 
Headquarters, India. On Aug. 15, 1947 
he became Deputy Supreme Commander 
(Army) and after the abolition of Supreme 
Commander’s Headquerters _assiumed 
Command of the British Forces in India 
and Pakistan. 


Among those present to bid farewell 
to Gen. Smith were Gen. F. R. R. 
Bucher, Commander-in-Chief, Indian 
Army, Air Marshal Sir Thomas Elmhirst, 
Air Officer Commanding R.1.A.F., Lieut- 
Gen. D. Russell, G. O. C.-inC., D. E. P. 
Command, Maj.-Gens. Rajindra 
Singhji. Shrinagesh, Williams, Rudra, 
Swinburn, Stable and Thapar and Brig. 
Madhuvsinhji, Delhi Sub-Area Coms 
mander. 
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Medical Supplies To 
Kashmir 


Within the last few weeks the Govern- 
ment of India have sent several consign- 
ments of essential medical stores to 
Kashmir jin response to the request of 
the. Kashmir Government, both by air 
transport and by Military road convoy. 


Ten consignments were sent by air 
with a total weight of 5,570 Ibs. and 
three consignments by road weighing 
14,282 lbs. These stores consisted of 
essential drugs like penicillin, eulpha 
drugs, vaccines, also surgical dressings, 
instruments, etc. Five tons of bleaching 
powder were also supplied for sterlizing 
the water supply at Jammu in view of 
the incidence of a number of cases of 
diarrhoea, dysentery and typhoid in 
the city. 


Besides the above, Sardar Bahadur 
Balwant Singh Puri, Secretary-General 
Indian Red Cross, who visited 
Kashmir, took with him as a gift from 
the Indian Red Cross to the Government 
of Kashmir approximately 4,000 Ibs. of 
Red Cross Stores consisting of medical 
supplies, vitz., penicillin 500 vials of 
200,000 units each, drugs, bandages, 
dressings, blankets, wollen clothing, etc. 


An urgent demand for modern surgical 
appliances and (fracture equipment 
required to treat casualties at Jammu 
was also promptly met by the Central 
Government. 


Further supplies of Medical stures are 
being made ready by the Government 
of India tothe extent of approximately 
20 tons, and will shortly be despatched 
to Kashmir. . 


PRINCES’ MEETING IN DELHI 


His Excellency the Governor-General 
presided over a meeting of Indian Rulers 
at Government House on Jan. 7. 


The following Rulers’ attended: 
Their Highnesses the Nawab of 
Bhopal, the Maharaja of Jaipur, the 
Maharaja of Kotab, the Maharaja of 
Bikaner, the Maharaja of Rewa, the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur and the Maharaja 
of Alwar. 


Also present were the Prime Ministers 
of Kashmir, Indore, Udaipur, Kohlapur, 
Jaipur, Kotah, Bikaner, Rewa and 
Alwar; the Foreign Minister of Patiala, 
the Judicial Minister of Jodhpur and the 
Representatives of Travancore and 
Cochin. Mr. V. P. Nenon, Secretary of the 
States Ministry, also attended. 


There was an informal] discussion 
about the setting up of a Rulers’ Privi- 
leges Committee. 


Another meeting was held on Jan. 10, 
when 31 Rulers’ and 44 States’ represent- 
atives were present and a representative 
of the Ministry of States also attended. 
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Capt. D. N. Mukerji 


Commander (E) D.N. Mukerji, R.I.N. 
whose promotion to the rank of acting 
Captain bas recently been announced, 
is the first Indian Officer ever to be 
raised to this high rank inthe Engineering 
Branch of the Royal Indian Navy. He 
will be in command of H.M.1.8. Shivags, 
the R.I.N. Mechanical Training Estab- 
lishment at Lonavla. 


Senior Indian Officer’ of the Service, 
Captain Mukerji joined the Royal Indian 
Marine (as the Service was then called) 
in January, 1928. In June, 1940, he was 
serving in H.M.I.8. Pathan when she was 
lost by o oF wine in the monsoon. 
He did good work after the incident, 
and despite personal jnjuries from burns 
hel to save most of his shipmates 
before the vessel sank. 


Several Important Appointments 


Captain Mukerji, during the World 
War II, hele] several aes appoint- 
ments including that Base Engineer 
Officer, at major Indian ports. In 
recent years he has been responsible for 
carrying out important engineering 
projects. 

Captain Mukerji who hails fron Bihar 
was eduoated at Patna University. He 
specialised in mar’ ne engines and received 
his early craining in Calcutta, later 
going to Scotland for further training 
with the firm of William Simons at 
Rentrew, and at the Royal Technical 
College, Glasgow. | 


DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF 
EVACUATION 


The Ministry of Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion of the Government of India have 
appointed Mr. Y. K. Puri, 1.C.8., to be 
Director-General of Evacuation in order 
to deal with movement of refugees 
from and to the Dominion of Pakistan, 
and allied problems arising therefrom, 
said a Press Note issued by the Ministry 
of Relief and Rehabilitation on Jan. 17. 


by the United States Government. 


Joint Defence Council 


A meeting of the Joint Defence Council 
was held at the Prime Minister of Pakia- 
tan’s residence in Lahore on Jan 11. 


Those preser.t were: Earl Mountbanen 
of Burma; Mr. Linauat Ali Khan (Prime 
Minister of Pakistan); Pandit Jawaharial 
Nehru (Prime Minister of India); Sarcder 
Baldev Singh (Minister for Defence, 
India); Mr. GtHhazanfar Ali Khan (Minster 
for Refiyees, Pakistan); Lieut.-Col. 
Iskandor Mirza (Secretary, Ministry of 
Defence, Pakistan); Mr. B. B. Ghosh 
(Joint Secretary, Ministry of Defence, 
India); -Mr. A. K. Chanda (Financia! 
Adviser, India), Gen. Sir Frank Messervy 
(Commander-in-Chief, Pakistan Army) 
and Gen. F. F. R. Bucher (Cormmander- 
in-Chief, [Indian Army). 


Various inter-dominion matters were 
discussed. Oneofthe important decisione 
taken was to proclaim a general amnesty 
for all military personnel of the two 
Dominions accused of or sentenced for 
offences Comitted whilst they were on 
duty in the other Dominion hetween 
aug. 15, 1947 and Jan. 19, 1948. 

The amnesty will cover proceedings, 
both in military and civil courta. An 
ordinance to thie effect is being issued Ly 


the Governors-General of India and 
Pakistan. 
ECONOMIC COMMISSION 


(Continued from Page 170) 


in the region, governments of othe: 
countries and the specialised agencies. 
By focussing attention on the economic 
problems of Asia, and on continuous 
action, the Commission will undoubtedly 
become a major factor in the recon- 
struction and development of Asian 
countries. 


The territories within ite scope are 
Pakistan, India, Burma, Ceylon, Siam. 
Indo-China, Singapore, the Malayan 
Union, Ho Kong, Indonesia, China 
and the Philippine Republic. Members 
of the Commission are the five countries 
in Asia which are members of the United 
Nations—India, China, Philippines, 
Siam and Pakistan—(sinco September 
1947)—and also the following non-Asian 
countries—Australia, U. K., France, 
Netherlands, U. 8. 8. R. and U.S. A. 


Non-self-governing countries are not 
full members, but they may be admitted 
as Associate Members with equal pri- 
vileges except in regard to voting at 
meetings of the Commission. But they 
are eligible to be members of committees 
and subsidiary bodies with full rights 
of voting. They have to be sponsored 
by the Member countries responsible 
for their international relations. In 
accordance with the above, at the 
Baguio meeting, Burma, Ceylon, Singa- 

ore, the Malayan Union and Hong 

ong were admitted on the recommend- 
ations of U. K., and Combodia and Laos 
on that of France. 


The application of Indonesia spon- 
sored by Netherlands and that of the 
Indonesian Republic directly made to 
the Commission and sponsored by the 
Indian Delegation were deferred con- 
sideration till the next meeting. 


Associate Members have already 
proved their usefulness and shown a 
great sense of reality and awareness of 
the problem of Asian countries. 
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Sardar Patel in 


y Assam 


The Hon'ble Sardar  Vallabhbhat 
Patel, Deputy Prime Minister, visited 
Assam recently. 


These pietures show (top) Sardar 
Patel in conference with representatives 
of the Kiasi States Peoples’ Conference, 
(centre) the Deputy Prime Minister 
addressing a public meeting in Shillong 
and ( left ) Sardar. Patel addressing the 
Assam Regiment at Happy Valley, 
Shillong. 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. - 


Weights and measures in India vary not only from district to 
district but also for different commodities. 


The principal units in all the scales of weights are the maund, seer 
ard tola, and the standard weights for each of these are &2.28 Ibs., 
2.057 Ibs. and 180 grains troy respectively. 


The Indian tola is the same weight as the rupee, vit., 180 grains 
troy ; the standard or railway seer is equal to 2.05 Ibs. while the standard 
or railway maund of 40 seers is equivalent to 82 Ibs. 402.9 drams. There 
are numerous local variations. 


Ish. 6d. or 30.05 cents. 
sae copdemiattine £7/9/6 or $30.05. 
,000 are approximately £74/14/10 or $300.53. 
00,000 (a lakh) are approximately £7,473/19/2 or $30,053. 
,00,00,000 (a crore) are approximately £747,395/16/8 or $8,005,259. 


100,000 is one lakh (1,00,000) 
10,000,000 is one crore (1,00,00,000) 


COINAGE 
8 pies = 1 pice. 
pice 


4 = 1 anna. 
16 annas 1 rupee. 


Reprinted from the Indian edition and published in U.S.A. by the Information Officer in Charge, 
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recently addressed a memmoth peece meeting at Remlile Grounds, Delhi 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister, 
- Picture shows a view of the gathering 
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URGENT CHARACTER OF KASHMIR’S CASE ESTABLISHED 


Security Council Proceedings 


connected summary of the  pro- 
ceedings of the Security Council 
on Jan. 22 has been received 


from the Indian Delesatiun by the 
External Affairs Ministry. It says: 


Today’s meeting of the Security 
Council was entirely taken up with a 
long discussion on procedure which at 
laagt had the merit of establishing Indian 
Delegation’s claim that the Jammu and 
Kashmir question should be given 
priority. 


Two events combined to precipitate 
this discussion which otherwise would 
have been quite unnecessary: Sir 
Mohammed Zafrullah Khan’s letter to 
the Socurity Council’s President wherein 
he demanded urgent consideration of the 
other situation, particularly Junagadh, 
which he said, was straining relations 
between India and Pakistan and secondly 
n change of the agenda item to read, 
“India Pakistan Question’’ instevd of 
“Jammu Kashmir Question” as it 
originally stood. 


Zafrullah’s Letter 


Under the heading, ‘“ India Pakistan 
Question”’, today’s provisional agenda 
included not only the original Indian 
reference to the Council and Sir 
Mohammed Zatrullah [Khan's answer 
contained in his letter of January 15 to 
the Security Council President, but 
also Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan’s 
latest letter dated Januury 20. 


! 


On seeing these overnight develop- 
ments, Mr. Gopalaswami Ayyangar at 
once sent off a letter to the President of 
the Security Council and also protested 
to him by telephone that the change of 
wording on the agenda was irregular. 


When the adoption of the agenda 
came up for consideration at the start 
of the meeting, this afternoon, the 
President invited India and Pakistan 
to participate in the discussion although 
as non-members they were not entitled 
to in view of the delicate nature of the 
problem. Jn the course of his state- 
ment, Mr. Gopalaswami Ayyangar set 
forth the legal and political reasons why 
it was important that the provincial 
agenda should not be adopted in the 
form in which it was presented. 


Emphasizing that India‘ had no ob- 
jection to other matters being discussed 
fully in due course, Mr. Ayyangar said 
that the original heading of the agenda 
item should be retained. ‘* Changing 
the heading means changing the content 
of the matter on which discussion has 
so tar proceeded”, he declarcd, “ and 
it iz that to which India takes the 
strongest exception.” 


Urging that Sir Mohammed Zafrullah 
Khan’s second letter should be treated 
as a separate item to be taken up after 


the Kashmir case had been disposed of, 
Mr. Gopalaswami Ayyangar added, 
*‘ If the title is changed and the ranye 
of dehate widened accordingly, we shall 
have to reconsider our position’’. 


In a second intervention towards the 
close of debate, Mr. Gopalaswami 
Ayvangar insistcd, ‘‘ while we are not 
minded to exclude anything that) may 
have a bearing on the Kashmir case, it 
is that subject which we have been 
discussing and it ig to that subject. that 
we must adhere to hefore passing on to 
others ’’, 


Conceding that it was immaterial 
whether the formal heading was changed 
or not. Mr. Gupalaswami 
demanded that the Security Council 
should in the first instance and as a 
matter of urgency concern itself with 
the Kashmir case. ‘*Unicss wo aro 
satisfied and an assurance is given to 
us that the present debate will be res- 
tricted at least for the time being to the 
Kushmir case, we shall be perfonning 
no useful service in continuing to parti- 
cipate in this debate and will have to 
consider our positionin the light of the 
new circamstances’’, he said. 


These contentions were varmly sup- 
ported by both United Kingdom and 
U. S. 8. R. The United Kingdon dele- 
gate formally proposed that the issue 
raised by Sir Mohammad Zafrulleh 
Khan’s second letter would be treated 
as a separate item as proposed by Mr. 
Gopalaswami Ayyangar. He __ subse- 
quently withdrew his motion as it seemed 
unlikely to receive majority support. 
M. Gromyko’s support of the Indian 


Ayvangar. 


position did not waver throughout the 


deb ate. 


Various arrangements were submitted 


on the question of the inter-relation 
between the Kashmir case and _ the 
other matters raised by Pakistan. 
Columbia, Argentina, Syria and_ the 
United States aiso took part in the 
discussion. 


In response to the Indian demand 
for an assurance that the Kashmir case 
should be dealt with first and the other 
matters only when the occasion arose 
the President said that he was unwilling 
to take upon himself the resy-onsibility 
of giving such an assurance but would 
rule that such was the _ intention of 
the Security Council unless any objec- 
tions should be voiced. 


No objection wasraised by any dele- 
gate and even Sir Mohammad Zafrullah 
Khan said that he only desired that 
“‘If we should reach a stage where the 
Council is unoccupied, then these other 
matters should be taken up and not 
considered as excluded owing to any 
technicalities”. 


Mr. Noel Baker 


Mr. Noel Baker in the course of his 
last intervention in the debate said that 
assurances demanded by the leader of 
the Indian Delegation had in _ sub- 
stances been given by practically all 
members who had participated in the 
debate. 


The Indian Delegation has therefore 
achieved its primary procedural objec- 
tive and foiled the attempt to broaden 
the scope of the discussion in such 
& way as to obscure the clear cut and 
urgent character of the Kashmir case. 


Fighting the Invaders in Kashmir : 
through difficult and rockey country with 
local people 
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Sepoys are seen moving with their kits 
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CLEVER DISTORTION OF FACTS 
Mr. Setalvad Refutes Sir Mohamed 
Zafrullah’s Charges 


HE following statement wae made by 

Mr. M.C. Setalvad, Mcmber of the 

Indian Delegation to the Security 

Council in reply to Sir Mohamed 

Zefrullah Khan's statement of January 
16 and 17 before the Council : 


The speech which was made on 16th 
and 17th by the representative of Paki- 
stan, extending over five hours has, 
I am informed, established a record in 
the annals of the Security Council and 
the United Nations for the time taken. 
, have and can have a quarrel iin 
ength of his s h. e speech has 
also established a ecéord for the cal- 
culated venom of its attack on India, 
the irrelevancy of much of its contents 
to the subject under debate, the de- 
liberate omission of relevant matters 
and for ite clever distortion of facts. 


What I deeply regret and deplore 
is that a representative of a neighbour- 
ing state with whom we wish to live 
on terms of peace and friendship should 
have permitted himself to lavish numer- 
ous grave accusations against 
Government, accusations many of 
which are not only untrue in fact but 
some, I feel, the representative of 
Pakistan himself could not have be- 
lieved true. 


The Real Issue 


On behalf of my Government, I must 
emphatically repudiate these charges. 
These false accusations have been made 
in the hope of obscuring the real issue on 
which the Government of Pakistan 
has no effective answer. 


The difficulties of the representa- 
tive of Pakistan in meeting the case 
of my Government onthe main issue 
can, however, furnish no excuse forthe 
statement, full of most offensive allega- 
tions based on perverse and distorted 
presentation of facts. It has been 
stated that my Government has been 
@ party to a well laid plan for extermi- 
nation of Muslims in India and it has 
been suggested that the religion and 
culture of over thirty five millon Mus- 
lims within the Union of India are in 
danger. 


I am sure that some at any rate, if 
not all, members ofthe Security Council 
are aware of the approximate number 
and distribution of the Muslim popu- 
lation in Indian Union. We have in India 
today over thirty five million Muslims 
distributed in varying proportions all 
over the country. Their proportion 
in the southern provinces of Bombay, 
Madras and the Central Provinces is 
smaller than in the provinces of West 
Bengal, United Provinces and the dis- 
tricts round about Delhi. Large masses 
of these thirtyfive million Muslims, even 


though in small mincrities, have 
lived and are living a normal 
peaceful life undisturbed and unmolest- 
ed all over these provinces of the Indian 


Union. Is not this single fact 
sufficient to prove that the 
allegation that the § Government 


of the Indian Union is out to extermi- 
nate Muslims is a deliberate and gross 
distorticn of truth? 


It is equally important to note that 
while there has been a large movement 
of populations between certain pro- 
vinces of India and Pakistan, from the 
West Punjab and North West Frontier 
Province to East Punjab and in the 
opposite direction, there has been hard- 
ly any movement of Muslims from 
other parts of the Indian Union. These 
Muslims in other parts of the country, 
agriculturists and men in trade and _ busi- 
ness continue to live peacefully undis- 
turbed in the Indian Union. 
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: PRIME MINISTER’S APPEAL 

‘ The Prime Minister has issued the ? 
: following statement : 


; After having heard the statements on , 
; the situation tn Kashmir from repre- 
: sentatives of the Government of India ‘ 
‘ and Pakistan, the Security Council of | 
‘ the Untted Nations adopted,on the 18th | 
: January, a resolution which called upon ‘ 
,Awo Gorernments to take immediately ail ; 
measures utthin their power (including ) 
‘ public appeals to the people) calculatucd | 
; to improve the situation and to refrain : 
‘from making any statements uhich : 
‘ might aggravate tt. I am aware of the ° 
: restraint which the Press and pullic tn ‘ 
India have exercised in the discussion ' 
: Of the Kashmir issue and would: 
, earnestly appeal to all concerned to ; 
< contunue to observe moderation in all : 
references to this dificult and deltcute 

question. 
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Eminent Muslims occupy positions 
of honour and importance in the judici- 
ary and other public services in India 
and in her’ diplomatic personnel 
abroad. The very important Indian 
Embassy at Washington is manned by 
a Muslim. A Muslim again has been 
appointed Ambassador in Egypt; 
another has been appointed Charge-de- 
affaires in Belgium. Our __ represen- 
tative nearer home in Burma is also a 
Muslim. The Governor of one of the 
Provinces in India is a Muslim. The 
Indian Cabinet includes two Muslim 
Members. 


In the face of all these glaring facts, 
I submit that the accusation against 
my Government of planned extermi- 
nation of Muslime or of having been 


guilty of assisting in such a plan is pte- 
posterous and does not deserve serious 
notice. 


This accusation comes from a Govern- 
ment which failed w _to dis- 
charge ita responsibility to the mino 
rity in ite territory. The represen- 
tative of akistan has _ deliberately 
ignored the happenings in Pakistan 
which are the real cause of the most 
unfortunate happenings in the Indian 
Union. Before partition of the country 
into two Dominione, the territory nuw 
constituting West Punjab bad a large 
Hindu population in the Frontier Pro- 
vince and Baluchistan. In effect, by 
reason of the atrocities perpetratid in 
West Punjab and other places, nearly 
the whole of the non-Muslim popula- 
tion excepting persons forcibly con- 
verted to Islam and abducted wcmen, 
left these areas in West Pakistan. 
The position in Sind is that nearly one 
third of the non-Muslim population 
has already ccme away 
and a large number of non-Muslims are 
awaiting transport for the purpoee of 
leaving Sind. 


While a part of this migration of non- 
Muslims is even now taking place frcm 
Western Pakistan, the movement of 
Muslims from India into Western 
Pakistan has practically ccme to a 
stop. And this situaticn is not ccn- 
fined to Western Pakistan. There has 


recently been a continuous mig- 
ration of non-Muslims from East 
Bengal, into West Bengal while 
there is no such migration of 


Muslims from West Bengal into East 
Bengal. What I wish to direct atten- 
tion to is the necessary inference nemely 
that the overwhelming bcdy of Mus- 
lims in the Union are feeling quite secure 
in Indian territory and do not desire 
to move away. 


Gandhiji’s Efforts 


Even in Punjab, while in the East 
Punjab about 1,50,000 to 2,00,000 
Muslims will continue to stay in their 
homes, for example in Gurgaon Dis- 
trict, hardly any non-Muslims are left 
in West Punjab, North-West Frontier 
Province or Baluchistan. 


In view of these facts, could it be 
suggested that there is the slightest 
foundation for the accugation made 
against my Government that it has a 
desire much less a plan to exterminate 
Muslims ? On the other hand, the definite 
and proclaimed policy of the Govern- 
ment of India, Mahatma Gandhi and the 
All-India Congress Ccmrmittee is to 
actively discourage migraticn of any 
more Muslims frcm India and ereate 
conditions for giving confidence to 
thore Muslims who migrated but wish 
to return to their homes. 


As recently as 6th January, 1948 
there was news from Karachi of the 
massacre of Sikhs and most extensive 
looting of their property. On the 12th 
January, there was an attack on a non- 
Muslim refugee train coming frcm 
Bannu in the North-west Frontier Pro- 
vince at Gujrat Station situated in 
Western Punjab. According to a des- 
patch by Mr. Colin Reid to London 
‘Daily Telegraph’’, 1,300 refugees were 
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ds from amongst the local population. 
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To fight the raiders in Kashmir the Officer Commanding Indian Troops in Naushahra, /Prig. M. Usman, is 
anising Home Usman is seen at Beri Pattan with a large number 


of volunteers for the newly-formed Home Guards 


massacred, 150 wounded and 400 are 
missing. The total number of refugees 
in the train was about 3,000 and accord- 
ing to our information the 400 miss- 
ing passengers include 300 women who 
were kidnapped. A military escort of 
Indian Union troops accompanying 
the train was almost wholly destroyed. 
The tribesmen who have a concentra- 
tion at Gujrat and local Muslims par- 
ticipated in the attack on the train. 


I ask you to contrast the tranqui- 
lity which now prevails in the terri- 
tory of the Indian Union with the spirit 
of lawlessness, murder and massacre 
rampant even today in Western Punjab 
and Sind, evidenced by the two occur- 
rences which I have mentioned. If 
I were minded to follow the example 
of the representative of Pakistan, I 
would rely on these occurrences as 
evidence of a plan by the Pakistan 
Government to exterminate non-Mus- 
lims. I do nothing of the kind. I do 
not wish to emulate him in making 
fantastic unsupportable accusations. 


Doctrine of Hatred 


The root cause of these massacres. 
killings and other brutal unmentionable 
crimes isto be found in thecontinual 

reaching of hatred of the communtiy 
ie Muslim leaders for a number of years. 
This reprehensible propaganda was 
essential to and inseparable from the 
ideology on which the Muslim League 
founded itself. Muslim masses have 
been continually fed and nurtured on 
this doctrine of hatred and their fana- 
ticisam has been excited by cries of 
Muslim religion and culture being en- 
dangered. 


It was inevitable in these circum- 
stances that mass disorder broke out. It 
began with an orgy of killing and de- 
testable crimes in Calcutta by Muslims 
and resulted in equally violent retali- 
ation by Sikhs and -non-Muslims in 
Calcutta. This was in August 1946. 
Since then the story has repeated it- 
self in various parts of Bengal, Bihar, 
Punjab and_ elsewhere but it would be 
only right to say that, in broad outline, 
fury and disorder was, to begin with, 
let loose by Muslims. It is also cor- 
rect to say in some cases, murder, loot- 
ing, arson and other crimes committed 
by Muslims were acquiesced in if not 
encouraged by some Muslims in high 
authority. 


These crimes led to an influx of large 
masses of population from Muslim 
majority areas into non-Muslim areas. 
These refugees brought with them 
tales of horror and woe that they suffered. 
The result was excitement among the 
non-Muslim population where the re- 
fugees had arrived. This excitement 
gave rise to a desire to exact retri- 
bution and retaliate on the Muslim 
population in their midst. Thus arose 
from time to time, retribution and re- 
taliation leading to crimes equally 


. heinous and obnoxious against Muslims 


by non-Muslims in varrious parts of 
the territories mentioned. 


These crimes in their turn led the 
Muslim population in the affected areas 
to migrate to non-Muslim majority 
areas so that there was a stream of 
these Muslim refugees fleeing from 
East Punjab, Delhi and some other 
ag towards Western Punjab and 
ind. It has not been possible to esti- 
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mate the very large number killed in 
these various happenings, so great 
and varied have been the outrages 
in some parts of the country. Some 
estimates of the population migrated 
from either side of border to other 
side, have been about five million. 
That is a true picture of the killings, 
refugees and the transfer of population. 


Mass Frenzy 


These events have been the result 
of mass incitement and mass frenzy. 
It is obvious that with feelings of this 
nature pervading large masses _ of 
population, it was inevitable that 
forces of law and order should also be 
affected. These feelings naturally 
travelled into the minds of the police 
and the military of either community 
and it was found thatthese forces of 
law and order failed to do their duty 
to preserve it. However  notwith- 
standing this attitude and the conduct 
of the forces of law and order, in our 
submission, it is fantastic to attribute 
these events to a preconceived plan of 
destruction or of driving away 
parts of their populations by either 
Government. Yes, there was conni- 
vance and encouragement by some 
Governments, of these happenings. 
Such connivance and encouragement 
can be demonstrated to exist in events 
in Calcutta where the Muslim League 
Government was in power and also in 
Lahore in West Punjab.. 


There has been a great deal said 
about genocide in the document sub- 
mitted on behalf of Pakistan and my 
friend on the other side has said some- 
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thing about it. I have already point- 
ed out the fantastic nature and indeed 
the absurdity of & suggestion of this 
kind. 


Only a few days ago, Mahatma 
Gandhi started a fast in order that 
harmony might be restored hetween 
Hindus and Sikhs on the one hand and 
Muslims on the other, principally in 
Delhi and the area surrounding it. 
Aged and frail as he is, he risked his 
life for the purpose of bringing home 
to Hindus and Sikhs in the area men- 
tioned the necessity of living in peace 
and brotherhood with Mustims. 
Happily he succeded and was able to 
obtain assent to seven points which he 
wished them to agree. Can it be seri- 
ously suggested that the Government 
of India which acknowledges’ the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi could 
ever plan or adopt a policy of exter- 
mination of Muslims ? I repeat that 
this theory of genocide so fantastical- 
ly put forward is not worthy of serious 
consideration. 


Totally Irrelevant 


True responsibility, as has_ al- 
ready been stated, for these most un- 
fortunate occurrences which led to the 
loss of so many lives and such detest- 
able crimes, lies on the heads of those 
who in order to further their policies 
deliberately preached all over the coun- 
try the doctrine of communal hatred 
and of some menwho now occupy re- 
sponsible positions in the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan. 


In our view the story of these hap- 
penings all over India, of the events 
in Eastern Punjab and Eastern Punjab 
States and the detailed accounts of 
them which the representative of Paki- 
stan hus referred to are totally irrele- 
vant to the issue now existing between 
India and Pakistan as regards Jammu 
and Kashmir. It has been alleged 
that these events form a background 
to the situation and that this situation 
could only be understood in the light 
of the background which the represent- 
ative of Pakistan has tried to depict. 
That is again a suggestion which we 
cunnot accept. 


We submit that events and the causes 
which led to them are altogether beside 
the point. We say that they have 
been introduced in the answer filed 
on behalf of the Government of Paki- 
stan and into the speech delivered 
by its representative merely to confuse 
what we regard as a very clear issue. 
That issue broadly — speaking is 
whetHer with reference to the invasion 
of the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
by the tribesmen and others, Pakistan 
has failed to discharge her obligations 
as a friendly neighboring State to India 
in the manner we have alleged. We 
submit that no light can be thrown 
on that issue by exumining the vari- 
ous matters constituting a background 
which have been adverted to by the 
other side. Indeed, we feel we = shall 
be confusing the issue and making the 
position more difficult if we ywent into 
those matters. However, as _ these 
matters have been gone into, it will 
be my duty to deal with them in detail. 
I assure the Council that my Govern- 


ment has nothing to conceal in these 
matters and hope to satisfy the Security 
Council-in this respect in due course. 


It is surprising that the representa- 
tive of Pakistan in his anxiety to find 
support for his allegations should have 
been driven to rely on untrue and un- 
authenticated reports. The Council 
will remember how he referred to the 
murder by Dogra troops of Brigadier 
Khoda Bux, the only Muslim Briga- 
dier in Kashmir Army,—‘‘An Associ- 
ated Press report dated 31st October 
revealed that Brigadier Khoda Bux, 
Garrison Commander of Jammu who 
was the only Muslim Brigadier in the 
Kashmir Army had been murdered 
by Dogra troops in Jammu’. I am 
sure that Security Council will be 
greatly surprised to learn that not only 
has the gallant Brigadier not been mur- 
dered but also that he is at the moment 
occupying the position of the Chief of 
Staff of the Kashmir State Forces. I 
shall give another example of how the 
representative of Pakistan: has not 
hesitated to distort facts. He stated 
the other day that India sent a dupli- 
cate copy of its appeal to the Securtiy 
Council to the Pakistan Government 
by eable in a cipher to which they knew 
that Pakistan Government did not 
possess the key. 


First Complaint 


On 3lst December 1947 the Govern- 
ment of India despatched its com- 
plaint to Security Council, the text of 
which was sent to the Government of 
Pakistan on the same day. On the 
same day again we repeated to Paki- 
Ktan the text of our complaint. On 
Ist January 1948 we received a tele- 
gram from Pakistan reporting that 
our message was undecipherable. 
Thereupon we despatched to Pakistan 
& message repeating the text of our 
complaint to Security Council. On 
2nd January 1948 we again received 
message from Pakistan that they could 
not work our messages in automatic 
decoding machine’ called ‘‘Public’’. 
Thereupon we sent on 38rd January 
very detailed information in regard to 
the working of ‘Public’? messages. 
On 4th January we received from the 
Pakistan Government a message dated 
3rd January from Karachi to the follow- 
ing effect “Please cancel our tele- 
gram No. 19 of date. We have decipher- 
ed telegram. Revret —inconvenience’’. 
These facts should have been known 
to the representative of Pakistan. His 
inference that my Government. sent 
cable to Pakistan’ Government know- 
ing that the Pakistan Government 
could not decipher such a cable was 
most unjustified. 


This in itself is a matter of small mo- 
ment, but I mentioned it. It is tpyical 
of many such inaccurate statements 
made on behalf of the Government of 
Pakistan. It has been put before you, 
In our submission, as a wholly dis- 
torted picture which has been subtly 
supported by tacte inaccurately stated. 


The one issue and the prime issue 
before you is the issue relating to the 
Invasion of Kashmir. Our conten- 
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tion. is, putting it again very broadly, 
that Pakistan as a neighbouring 
peaceful State failed to discharge its 
duties inaemuch as it has permitted 
trantit to the invaders through its 
territory, or to use an expression which 
has been used here it has permitted 
warlike pareage to theee invaders 
through its territory. And we eay 
further that Pakistan has rendered to 
these invaders direct and indirect as- 
sistance. Putting it very briefly, thet 
is the main issue before the Security 
Council. 


Reinforcement of Raiders 


Before I pass on to the various other 
matters which have been adverted 
to, Iwish to make a further comment 
on the main issue. I submit that there 
is a clear presentation of facts which 
lead us thoroughly to the inference that 
Pakistan has no answer to the charge 
which we have made against it—tho 
charge in regard to the invasion of the 
province of Jammu and Kashmir. 
In the first place the existence of a large 
body of tribesmen in Kashmir is not 
and cannot be denied. We have re- 
ports as recent as llth January 1948 
which put the figure at as many as 
60.000 tribesmen. 


6 
I wish to draw the attention of the 
Security Council to a despatch by Mr. 
Douglas Brown published in “London 
Daily Telegraph’’ which containa the 


following passage: “The tribal 
leaders claimed that there were 
60,000 Pathans always fighting in 


Kashmir each man fighting for about 
a month at a time. They said they 
used all routes but owing to Pakistan’s 
lack of co-operation found it best to 
cross the State of Swat. The casual- 
ties so far have been about 400 dead 
and 250 wounded.” That is the 
material part of the passage. J read it 
in order to make the following eutmis- 
sion that as many as 60,000 tribesmen 
are in Kashmir territory. What more, 
not only are they there, but they are 
being constantly reinforecd so that 
tribesmen who go there are there for 
about a month and are then replaced 
by others who also get into Kashmir. 
I wish to draw attention to what I 
may term an inescapable fact result- 
ing from the geographical position of 
Kashmir vis-a-vis Pekisten. Is it 
possible for those 60,000 tribesmen to 
be there and be maintained as a fight- 
ing force as they are without the willing 
co-operation of Pakistan for the passage 
of those people to and fro 
through Pakistan? One has only to 
look at the map to see that it is incon- 
ceivable that these large hordes of 
tribesmen should be able to pass through 
Pakistan territory without—I_ will.... 
put it in the mildest way—-cooperation 
of Pakistan Government. If one Jooks 
at the map one finds that they have 
had to travel at least 100 miles 
through Pakistan territory to get in- 
to Kashmir. 


I put the following question to 
members as men representing responsi- 
ble Governments and as men of affairs 
who understand these matters: Is it 
conceivable that these large bands 
or hordes of tribesmen could go through 
Pakistan territory in this manner into 
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Kashmir without the co-operation of 
the State of Pakistan? That is really 
a simple issue and the conclusion which 
one can draw about it is inescapable 
by reason of the geographical con- 
siderations to which I have already 
referred. 


However, the matter does not mere- 
ly rest there. We have recently re- 
ceived news of tribesmen who were 
actually on their way to Kashmir or 
had the purpose of going to Kashmir 
being found in Lahore which is the 
capital of the Province of Western 
Punjab in Pakistan. I have a tele- 
gram from London which reproduces 
the information which the Lahore 
correspondent of London “Times” 
submitted under the heading ‘Armed 
Tribesmen in Lahore; Dances on Hotel 
Lawn’. This is the telegram which 
we have received and it is dated 22nd 
January, 1948. It reads as follows: 


“‘An armed band has reached Lahore 
nearly 300 miles from the entrance to 
the Khyber Pass. It’ is quartered 
within 100 yards of the West Punjab 
Assembly in an old hotel originally 
requisitioned by the Provincial Govern- 
ment for Refugee Relief Headquarters. 
The men are of the Sulaiman Khel and 
Shinwari tribes and are behaving with 
their usual abandon and disregard for 
conventions. Tribal dances are now 
being held on the lawn of the hotel and 
drum beats throb down the Mall. 


“In spite of the recnt local ordinance 
prohibiting the bearing of arms every 
man is carrying a rifle, the firing of 
which appears to express his appre- 
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ciation of the dances. So far these 
‘joy shots’ have not reminded the police 
of their duty. 


“Later today they danced through 
the streets in a big farewell to some of 
their comrades who were leaving for 
Jammu. Before Queen  Victoria’s 
statue in Charing Cross they paused 
stilldancing. They appeared to bein a 
happy mood, but as the procession 
proceeded down the Mall the tempo 
of drums quickened and a fusillade of 
rifle shots stampeded some horses and 
a small camel caravan”. 


Through Pakistan 


That is the situation in Lahore. The 
inference is obvious that it is not only 
in the distant border land between the 
North-West Frontier Province and the 
tribal areas that tribesmen are 
trickling through, “‘scampering down 
the hills like goats’’, as my learned friend 
described them in a _ very graphic 
manner. But they come in well organi- 
zed bands right through the capital 
of the West Punjab. There they are 
very hospitably received; police regu- 
lations are suspended, they are allowed 
to do what they like and it is_ while 
living there that they bid farewell to 
their brethren, some of them going to 
fight in Jammu. 


That is what the telegram says. But 
the matter does not rest there. Some 
United States newspapers actually 
carried photographs of tribesmen be- 
ing organized in Pakistan territory. 
I shall not weary the members with a 
great number of photographs, but I do 
wish to mention the one which ap- 
peared in “Life” magazine of the 5th 


January, 1948, on page 16 of that issue. 
Muslim tribesmen are pictured shoulder- 
ing rifles and cartridge belts boarding 
unofficial truck convoys for the Kashmir 
front. Therefore, photographic evid- 
ence is actually at hand of tribeemen 
being penly convoyed in what are 
called ‘‘Unofficial” trucks  thrcugh 
Pakistan territory. I submit that this 
is a very strong evidence in support 
of the submission which we have made 
in our complaint to the Security 
Council. 


What has been Pakistan’s answer? 
Frankly, we have found it somewhat 
difficult to understand Pakistan’s 
answer because in our view it has been 
somewhat inconsistent. It has been 
said: ‘We have done everything 
short of War to prevent tribesmen from 
coming through our territory’. That 
is one answer. Additional answers have 
been given by my friend on the other 
side of the table: “We have a long 
boundary and it is difficult to control 
the tribesmen. They come down in 
wintertime to do marketing and occupy 
themselves”. It has also been said 
“‘tribesmen have been coming in that 
manner through the border all these 


years’’. 


I wish to make an important obser: 
vation. Until the 165th of August, the 
British were in charge of the frontier 
and tribesmen did not come down every 
year except some few of them for cer- 
tain purposes. Was there ever such 
an influx of tribesmen as we have wit- 
nessed on this occasion when the British 
were guarding the frontier? Were 
these armed men allowed to come down 
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not only into the West Punjab but 
also into the neighbouring state of 
Jammu and Kashmir as happened on 
this occasion? I understand that the 
practice was always that outposts were 
maintained and when these tribeamen 
came they were allowed to go into this 
territory, their arms being taken 
away for the time being, which was 
or the purpose of preventing them 
from doing mischief in the territory. 
We understand that such _ military 
outposts as were located in the frontier 
territory or near it in Northern Pakistan 
have n withdrawn. We do not 
know for what reasons they have been 
withdrawn, but an explanation ad- 
vanced is that tribesmen are friendly. 

owever we do not know the reason. 


Is it too much to suggest under the 
circumstances that have transpired 
that this deliberate withdrawal of mili- 
tary outposts, which existed through 
all these years, has been resorted to 
for the purpose of conniving at the entry 
of these tribesmen into Pakistan terri- 
tory, so that they will be accorded free 
and comfortable passage into Kashmir? 
As I have already stated, we do not 
know, but we do suggest this as a motive 
behind the withdrawal of the outposts. 
Pakistan’s answer is that it has done 
everything short of war to prevent 
this warlike passage through its terri- 
tory, but has the Security Council been 
furnished any substantial or tangible 
evidence of any attempts by Pakistan 
to prevent the passage of these tribes- 
men? I submit most respectfully that 
no such evidence has been produced 
here. On the contrary, there is evidence 
to show 
or even trying to prevent the transit of 
tribeamen, incitement and encourage- 
ment is being afforded to them. 


On Jammu Border 


Stories have recently appeared in 
newspapers of the visits of the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan to these tribal 
areas and it has been suggested that 
these visite were made with a view to 

revailing upon the tribesmen to abstain 
rom entering Pakistan territory and 
passing into Jammu and Kashmir 
territory. What are the true facts in 
that connection? Here again I draw 
attention to the comment made by the 
special representative of the ‘“‘States- 
man”, a _ British-owned newspaper 
which is published at Delhi and Cal- 
eutta. 


The eomment reads : ‘The strength 
of the complaint by the tribesmen of 
arrests in Pakistan of those persisting 
in their journey to Kashmir raises the 
suspicion of propaganda. It is difficult. 
to align these complaints with the pre- 
sence of many hundred armed Pathans 
which I saw myself on the Pakistan 
border of District Jammu and the un- 
doubted presence of at least several 
thousand tribesmen on the Azad front 
in Kashmir”. In other words, what 
has been resorted to is not really for 
the purpose of preventing or even per- 
suading the tribesmen to desist from 
what they are doing. There is, _ if 
the correspondent’s view is correct, 
on the one hand a show of persuasion; 
there is, on the other hand, co-operation 
or connivance, at any rate, in the 


that far from discouraging 


passage of these people through Paki- 
stan territory. 


We have also the report of statements 
made by the Prime Minister of Pakistan 
on his visitto Peshawar in the speech 
delivered on 15th January. This is what he 
18 reported tohave saidin that speech: 
“The Indian Government were determined 
to bring Kashmir into tkeirfold by sheer 
weight of arms, which Muslims would 
never tolerate. Their action contrasted 
most unfavourably with Pakistan’s 
restraint in not sendning troops to Juna- 
gadh’’.’ He went further to say that 
‘‘ the tribeazmen would be treated in all 
respecta as citizens of Pakistan.” 


Proceeding’ on the assumption that 
this report is a correct one, here is the 
Prime Minister of Pakistan stating that 
these tribeamen are to bo treated in all 
respects ar citizens of Pakistan. 


Bases in Pakistan 


Comment on a statement of that kind 
is needless. It would result in the 
necessary inference that these tribesmen 
are treated as Pakistan nationals and 
are allowed to go in thousands into the 
State of -\Jammu and Kashmir, with a 
view to what they are doing there. After 
what I have submitted to the Security 
Council, particularly in regard to this, 
I submit that the inference is irresistible 
that Pakistan is deliberately cooperating 
with these masses of tribesmen which 
have gone into Jammu and Kashmir. 


It has been mentioned by my dele- 
gation that there are bases actually in 
Pakistan territory for the use of these 
tribesmen. I call attention to an extract 
from a Memorandum dated 12th Decem- 
ber 1947 from Lt. Col. Douglas Leefer 
O.B.E. to the Chief Secretary of the 
North West Frontier Government. 


The extract from the Memorandum 
reads: ‘‘ There is, however, another 
factor we are bound to take into con- 
sideration and it is that recently we 
had in Parachinar, that is a part of the 
North-West Frontier Province, almost 
permanently leshkars of wel] armed men 
mostly khans on their way to Kashmir. 
The numbers sometimes fall to less than 
one thousand ; on one day we reached 
the maximum of five thousand.’’ 


That statement in a letter by a res- 

onsible officer of the Government of 

orth-West Frontier Province indi- 
cates and establishes the existence of 
a base which has in it tribesmen varying 
in number from one thousand to five 
thousand at a place called Parachinar. 
Could there be any clearer documentary 
evidence of existence of there bases 
which we allege exist in the State of 
Pakistan for the use of these tribesmen ? 


Speaking very broadly, again if what 
I have’ placed before the Sccurity 
Council is, ang I say it is, sufficient 
certainly to lead to the inference that 
Pakistan is cooperating with the tribes- 
men,I submit that it clearly has ccmmit- 
ed abreach of international obligations. 


May I put the position in this way. 
Pakistan protests that itis anxicus to 
discharge its international obligations, 


but that it is unable to keep these tribes- 
men from going intoJ ammu and Kashmir. 
That is, as I am sure the members of the 
Security Council are well aware, no 
answer. A State cannot say that it is 
unable to restrain a warhke passage. 
through its territory to others and aeiadg 
an invasion of s neighbouring State. 


But let us suppose for a moment, I 
do not admit it, that Pakistan was 
right in the view it has put forth. 
Surely, then the remedy is very simpie. 
Pakistan should openly state: “We 
are unable to keep the tribesmen away, 
éither assist us in keeping them away 
or we shall have to adopt some other 
method to do this”’. If their contention 
is @ true one, that I submit is 4 straight 
and direct answer which they should 
give. As wé have already stated more 
than once, if that is the true situation 
we are guite willing tu cooperate with 
Pakistan to get rid of these tribes. It 
would be no difficulty at ull so far as 
our Government is concerned. But it 
will not do, 1 submit, for a friendly 
neighbouring Government to state, an 
they seem to, that they are unable to 
deal with the tribesmen und at the same 
time permit nothing to be done to deal 
with them. 


That is in short the position in regard 
to the broad issue. I submit that those 
who know the affairs of state can really 
and clearly appreciate this position. 
Could any of the States tolerate a situa- 


tion of this kind in its territory ? ‘ Let 


us suppose any one of the States repre- 
sented on the Security Council was 
invaded by these large forces in this 
organized manner. Would it be an 
answer—I ask the Security Council to 
consider, and I am not speaking from a 
legal point of view, I am speaking from 
a broad political point of view for a 
neighbouring State to say: ‘‘We are 
not able to prevent it and we shall not 
let anyone else do it.’’ That’ is the 
Position which with respect I ask the 
Security Council to consider deeply. 


Unjustified Attitude 


I turn next to the statement, made 
more than once on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan, namely, that this army 
which entered the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir is what they call an army of 
liberation. Let us assume that it is an 
army of liberation, which in fact it is 
not. However, let us assume that. 
Would that be any answer on behalf of 
the Pakistan Government to the issue 
raised ? With respect I sumbit it is no 
answer. 


Suppose that in a State dhere is a 
revolution or an insurjence. Does that 
justify—and again I call upon the 
Security Council to consider this point—a 
neighbouring State in co-operating with 


the invaders from beyond its borders, 


who are going into the State in which 
the revolt or insurrection is taking 
place ? 


Assuming that there is scmething to 
be liberated in Jammu and Kashmir, 
which of course we say is not true, I 
submit that evcnso the attitude taken 
by the Government. of Pakistan is not 
justified. 
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The Security Council must undoubtedly 
consider the question whether the raiders 
in fact constitute an army of liberation. 
I admit that it is an army, not a mere 
band of raiders. But it is not an army 
of liberation, but of death, destruction, 
loot, arson and murder and in what 
they have. done, they have made no 
dike between a Muslim and a Hindu 
or Sikh. 


Mr. Setalvad proceeded to read quota- 
tions showing the raiders’ destructive and 
barbarous methods, particularly at 
Baramula, from ‘the London  Datly 
Express of November 10, the New York 
Times of November 10, the Calcutta 
Statesman of November 11, the Chicago 
Tribune of November 3, the Times of 
India of November 13, the Peoples’ Age 
itombay of November 13, and also the 
United Press of India report of December 
12, citing the Poonch Muslim National 
Guards Commander, Mr. Akram Khan’s 
ramarks dissociating himself from the 
Muslim Conference and similar orga- 
nisations. 


He continued: All this evidence 
demonstrates that what came down 
from Pakistan into Kashmir was now 
an army of liberation but an army bent 
on destruction. Therefore the whole 
fabric, reared by the Pakistan repre- 
antative on the thesis that here you 
have un invasion and we have to relieve 
Muslim brothers in distress, is entirely 
without foundation. 


League Ideology 


[f not liberation what then is the 
object for which these forces have been 


allowed to enter Kashmir? Pakistan’s 
object is cloar---to coerce Kashmir into 
accession to Pakistan. Mr. Firoz Khan 


Noon said, “ Pakistan without Kashmir 
was inconceivable’. That is the koy 
to the whole conduct and attitude of 
Pukistun regarding Kashmir. 


The varicty of matters brought in 
by the Pakistan delegate as background 
are not really relevant to the issue. But 
since they have been made the basis of 
various allegations against the Govern- 
ment of my country, it‘is my duty to 
deal with them. 


The rvot cause of the situation, which 
has arisen not only in one dominion but 
in both, consists of two ideologies which 
have been prevailing in India recent 
years. One is the ideology of the Indian 
National Congress which ig a secular 
political State wherein the individual, 
whatever his faith, would be a citizen. 
Contrasted with this was the Muslim 
League ideology based on religion—not 
a secular state but one to be dominated 
by those professing the Muslim faith. 
It is the idelology which impresses itéelf 
upon those in charge of Pakistan affairs 
and makes them aim at the forcible 
accession of Kashmir to Pakistan. . The 
two ideologies led to a conflict in the 
pre-partition India. Muslims were told 
their religion was in danger and they 
must organise for its protection. There 
was propaganda of hatred against the 
other communities. What is more, 
violence was openly preached. 


Mr. Setalvad quoted from Mr, Firoz 
Khan Noon and Mr. Suharwardy’s 


His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala talking 
evacuated 


League Direct Action Programme in 
July 1946 and the Calcutta Direct Action 
Day in Augyst 1946 leading to the first 
large mass disorder which overtook 
India. Facts disclosed by the Spens 
Enquiry Committee show complicity of 
the Muslim League Bengal Ministry in 
the Calcutta Killings. Calcutta was 
followed by Noakhali where forced mass 
conversions occurred; then the brief 
terrible retaliation in Bihar by Hindus 
in October and Novembor 1946. He 
referred to Parfdit Nehru’s part in 
quelling the Bihar disturbances. 
West Punjab Disorders 

Mr. Setalvad continucd: Soon after 
the British policy announcement of 
January 1947 thore arose a scramble 
for power in the Punjab which led to the 
peaceful province being torn into factions 
and handed over to forces of loot and 
disorder. The Muslim League attempt 
to dominate the Punjab, where Sikhs 
form alarge number, led to tension and 
in Februaty and March 1947 large num- 
bers of Sikhs and Hindus were massacred 
at Rawalpindi, Peshawar and other 
places. So great was the terror that 
large numbers of Sikhs and Hinuds fled 
from the Province. Be it noted that 
there was at this time no persecution or 
harassment of Muslims in East Punjab. 
The flow of rafugees was entirely from 
west to east. In West Punjab the 
Sikhs, largely responsible for tho pros- 
perity of these districts, were threatened 
with having to leave the homeland they 
had built with great labour and effort. 
Hence the deep apprehension among 
the Sikhs and the incident when Master 
Tara Singh brandished his sword and 
said what he did ; I am not here to give 
the impression that he was justified in 
using those words. But the Sikh 
community was labouring under a great 
provocation at the time. 


The theory of premeditated conspi- 


- pacy or plan by the Sikhs is utterly 


and cannot 
To suggest that 


unbelievable, fantastic 
command acceptance. 
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to women and children refugees 
by the R.I. A. F. from Poonch 


speeches of the 9th April 1946, and 
referred to the inaugrration of the Muslim 


the Sikhs, who own large farms in West 
Punjab, would be parties to a plan to 
migrate to the over-crowded East Punjab 
and exterminate the Muslims there in 
order to acquire littie bits of land, cannot 
sancdably be given credence by any one 
acquainted with the situation. Stories 
of dreaiful happenings in Peshawar, 
Rawalpindi and other places, carried 
back by the refugees from West Punjab, 
were the cause of happenings in East 
Punjab in August and September 1947, 
Sir Zafrullah Rhan’s picture is distorted 
because he has only presented what I 
inay call the second chapter of the story. 
It is the first chapter which I have re- 
lated wherein lies the real cause of what 
happened in East Punjab in August 
und September, 1947. It is no organised 
policy or premeditated plan but the 
necessary consequence of mass feelings 
generated by happenings in West Punjab 
which came to the knowledge of those 
in East Punjab: and the refugees 
brought details of horror. What ensued 
was what one necessarily should have 
ex pected. 


The True Picture 


That is the true picture of the one 
ot more outbursts of mass frenzy on 
either side which no State and no forces 
of law and order could control, for the 
simple reason that it was based on re- 
ligion and community. These mass 
frenzies resulted in denuding the whole 
western territory of the Punjab and 
the North-Western Frontier Province 
of the whole of its Hindu and Sikh 
population, barring those forcibly con- 
verted or abducted women. It resulted 
equally in the movement of Muslims 
from East to West Punjab, though not 
to the same extent or degree. Dis- 
orders in some instances were encouraged 
or connived at or participated in by. 
forces of Jaw and order but I refute the 
inference that the Government was a 
party to these disorders. Some of the 
tragedies in West Punjab took place at 
the hands of forces of law and order, in 
Sheikhupura in August 1947. I do not 
lay any charge against the Government 


of Pakistan or the Government of West 
Punjab but emphasise that, while the 
police and troops were sometimes 
parties to disorders, this cannot support 
the inference which the Pakistan re- 

resentative wishes us to draw that the 

overnment was a party to the dis- 
orders. 


Things became so difficult for Hindus 
and Sikhs in West Punjab that some of 
them, in September, 1947, were driven 
to mass suicide, rather than submit to 


the Muslims’ heinous ill-treatment. One 
such occurrence took place at Jhang 
in West Punjab. Mr. Setalvad quoted 


a letter dated October 12 from the 
Governor of East Punjab to the Prime 
Minister of India and also from Bombay 
People’s Age, October 5. He continued : 
Prominent Muslim League leaders and 
landlords participated in killing and 
looting in West Punjab. What really 
happened waa that the beast in man 
got the upper hand owing to preaching 
of. hatred and religious fanaticism. 
Forces of law and order did not function 
in East Punjab. To a greater degree 
they not only failed to function but 
participated in crimes and looting in 
Western Punjab. It is futile to attri- 
bute these happenings to any Govern- 
mental plan or Governmental partici- 

ation. The tragic happening in West 
Panjab has resulted in _ practically 
wiping out the non-Muslim population in 
that province and_ the North-West 
Frontier Province. When I say wiping 
out I do not mean that all of them have 
been murdered ; a large number has been 
and.the rest have migrated. 


A Difficult Problem 


‘Another factor which should be men- 
tioned is that the difficulties of East 
Punjab Government were far greater 
than those of West Punjab in August 
and September because, owing to the 
partition, a new administration had to 
be formed and organised. It was during 
this process of organising its adminis- 
tration that East Punjab was faced with 
the problem of dealing with mass dis- 
order. 


The Government of India is in no 
way concerned with and has no res- 

nsibility for the events in East Punjab 
tates in June and July when the British 
Government was still in authority. 


On the question of censorship it was 
suggested that India having planned the 
extermination of Muslims, did not desire 
newspapers to publish the true facts. 
I reject that charge and submit that no 
material has been laid before the Security 
Council to substantiate it. On the 
contrary a number of cases will be found 
where the Pakistan Government deli- 
berately prevented journals from stating 
the true facts concerning the Weat 
Punjab happenings. He quoted an 
extract from an editorial in the Civil 
and Military Gazette, Lahore, dated 
August 13. 


Regarding the destruction of property 
and Sir Zafrullah Khan’s complaint 
about his own house, he said: The 
house is intact. This matter has been 
repeatedly investigated and General 
Nazimuddin, a relative of the Pakistan 
delegate, was taken by General Thimayya 
to the house and the house was shown 
intact to him. If the meaning of the 
complaint is that the house has been 
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looted, that also is incorrect. We 
are informed on proper inquiry that the 
furniture and belongings of house except 
a few things were taken under proper 
escort to Lahore. That is the true 
picture of what happened. Not that I 
or my Government feels distressed in 
the least by any damage that may have 
been caused to my friend’s property. 
When there is mass disorder and mass 
destruction loss must inevitably fall on 
‘one side or the other, on persons who 
have the misfortune to own property in 
the disturbed areas. My friend is not 
the ogJy one to have suffered some loss. 
There are members of the Indian dele- 
gation who have also suffered losses, 

ut it is unwarranted to build up a case 
against a Government or ite policy on 
the basis of these facts. 


Delhi Peace Efforts 


_ While the loss of Quadian is again a 
matter of deep regret, it is literally 
nothing compared to the huge losses 
suffered by the Hindu and Sikh popu- 
lation in Weet Punjab. He quoted 
figures collected regarding such loss in 
the small town of Saghcra and said: 
Places which have suflered similar fate 
regarding the property of Hindus and 
Sikhs are principally Lahore, Rawalpindi, 
Sheikhupura, Sialkot, Multan and 
Peshawar. 


As for the Delhi happenings, nothing 
has been placed before the Securit 
Council to show Government partici- 
pee Indeed the British press pub- 
ished many reports of attempts by 
ersons in authority, including the Prime 

inister, Pandit Nehru himeclf, to quell 
the disturbances often at personal risk. 


Although Sir Zafrullah Khan com- 
plained about some youths shouting 
slogans against Mr. Jinnah, he had no 
compunction in reading out a quotation 
from the ‘‘ Truth”’ imputing advocacy 
of war to Mahatma Gandhi. A sugges- 
tion of this character against the person 
who recently undertook a fast to prevent 
communal discord is entirely unjustified. 
What Mahatma Gandhi said was that 
utmost efforts should be made to bring 
about peace and harmony because if 
that were not done the two countries 
would drift into war. 


The Delhi happenings are comparable 
to recent events in Karachi. The forces 
of law and order attempted to control 
disorders and some of the Ministers 
took part and did their hert to try to 
quell the disturbances. That is pre- 
cisely what happened in Delhi alro. 
Mr. Setalvad quoted the latest telegram 
from Mr. Sri Prakasa on this point; 
and also the London Datly Telegraph 
despatch of January 15, about the 
Gujrat Railway Station massacre. 


Such is the true position and the 
Government which has happenings of 
the sort I have described in its territory 
has the temerity to accuse India of 
geoocide. I submit that: no accusation 
could have been based on slanderer 
foundations than the one submitted by 
the Pakistan representative. 


The Pakistan representative referred 
to Ajmer ar one of the places where the 
Muslim population was in danger, but 
the fact is that all steps have been teken 
to safeguard this place and whatever 
difficulties have arisen are due to differ- 
ences between local Muslims. 
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Following the luncheon recess Mr. 
Setalvad continued: A -fact which 
must be remembered is that the parti- 
tion was a shock to many and feelings of 
a had been exacerbated. There- 

ore, it is not surprising in the light of 
the background T have outlined that 
there was a great upheaval. That the 
upheaval was not unnatural will be 
understood and appreciated in view of 
the fact that the country which had 
been under a unitary Government for 
@ century had to be partitioned. 


Having regard to the problems in- 
volved in the transfer of large macses 
from either side of the country, what 
has happened is not really a conside- 
rable disturbance, and the transfer has 
been carried out on the whole very satis- 
factorily. I am speaking not only with 
reference to our own, but also to Pakistan 
Government. In support of his point, 
Mr. Setalvad quoted ord Mountbatten’s 
statement made in Londcn that 97 
per cent of the people in India were 
j 


ving in peacc. 


Turning to Kashmir, the system of 
absolute monerchy and antiquated laws 
regarding cow killing etc. are not liar 
to Kashmir. Similar laws exist in other 
Indian States. 


‘Sheikh Abdullah 


As far back as 1931 or 1932, popular 
agitaticn started for freedom of the 
press and popular legislative and other 
reforms. This agitation was led by 
Sheikh Abdullah, lerder of the people's 
movement andof the National Conference. 
He founded in 1938 a movement which 
included not only large masses of 
Muslims but also Hindus and Bikhs. 
He advocated not cnly politice! uplift, 
but also social and educational imprc ve- 
ment. in the State. Naturally, he came - 
into conflict with the State. He has 
been sentenced to gaol seven times and 
has spent about four and one half years 
in gaol in Kashmir. Hisfollowere, Mus- 
lims, Hindus and Sikhs also disobeyed. 
certain unjust laws and followed him 
into gaol. As a result of the ‘ Quit 
Kashmir’? demand, Shiekh Abdullah 
was charged with sedition and sentenced 
to nine years in May 1946. 


Another body in the State, called the 
Muslim Conference, represents the 
ideology of the Muslim League and 
membership is restricted to Wuslime. 
The January 1947 elections were boy- 
cotted by the Naticnal Conference and 
contested by the Muslim Conference, 
but out of an electorate of 6,00,000 only 
2,00,000 went to the polls to vote. 


While disturbancee in Erst and Weert 
Punjab were going on, ccmplete peace 
prevailed in Kathmir iteelf. The State 
waa crowded with refugees moving frcm 
one direction to the other and they were 
cared for mostly through the activity 
of the National Conference. 


In August 1947, aticmpts were mede 
to inflame feelings in Kashmir. Certain 
familiar methods were adopted and 
propaganda agentr were sent into the 
State by bodies believing in a State 
founded on rehgicn. In September, 
Muslims frcm West Punjab raided 
Jammu Province cn a number of 
occasion®. The third phrse was the 
enginecring of 8 revclt in Pocnch aica. 
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All these activities were designed to 
arouse‘ disturbances in Kashmir, then 
still peaceful. 


A further aspect, perhaps indicative 
of the source from which these activities 
flowed, was Pakistan Government’s 
attitude towards Kashmir. By means 
of economic dislocation, creating diffi- 
culties in the matter of supplies, an 
attempt was made to coerce Kashmir 
into acceding to Pakistan, 
up to the end of September 1947, except 
for Hindus and Sikhs killed by Muslim 
raiders, there was no disturbance at all 
and no reason to suggest that any 
Pheri were being molested in the 

tate. 


On September 29, Sheikh Abdullah 
was released and he re-stated his atti 
tude which had always been that wishes 
of the people should be ascertained on 
the question of accession without 
pressure from outside. 


Pakistan, however, was not content 
to accept this attitude. The scheme was 
to augment the coercion it wished to 
apply by inviting tribesmen and affording 
them passage through ite territory. 

It is most important to remember 
that until the invasion began on October 
22, there had not been any killing by 
Dogras. We have no facts to show that 
any Muslims were killed in Kashmir 
by Sikhs, Hindus or the Maharaja’s 
Dogra troops before October 22. That 
central and important fact cuts at the 
root of what the Pakistan representative 
has tried to put before the Security 
Council. 


In Dire Peril 


It was in circumstances of dire peril 
to Kashmir, when people were faced with 
forcible conquest, that the decision to 
accede to India was taken—not only 
by the Maharaja but by Sheikh Abdullah 
and the National Conference. This 
step saved the State capital from being 
overrun, looted, pillaged like Baramula 


No evidence has been placed before 
the Security Council to suggest that 
there was anything fraudulent about 
the accession in circumstances in which 
it was made. It is hardly short of an 
insult to the intelligence of the Council 
to be asked to infer fraudulent accession. 
Even if what I have been saying is 
brushed aside, no evidence can be found 
in Sir Zafrullah Khan’s own atatement 
that any fraud was involved. Even if 
his statements are taken as _ correct, 
there cannot be any question of fraud, 
much less violence. There was violence, 
in a sense, but violence encouraged and 
connived at by Pakistan which procured 
accession.. 

The conduct of my Government has 
been entirely above board in this matter. 
Even though the request came from both 
the Ruler and the people, my. Govern- 
ment was careful to stipulate that it 
was accepting accession only on the 
condition that popular will should be 
ascertained in the proper manner when 

ace was restored. Could one then 
of &@ Moment entertain the suggestion 
that there was any underhand dealing, 
fraud of anything improper in Kashmir’s 
accession to India ? 

tt was a feeling of revenge fostered by 
the presence of the Muslim invaders 
from the North that resulted in the first 
killing in Kashmir by Hindus and Sikhs 
on November 4. That is the only killing 
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Still, right 


j.--Gen.' t Singh G.O.C., Jammu and Kashmir Division with Brig. 
tae aerial diversioa where raiders have destroyed the bridge 


of any moment which occurred at: all in 
Kashmir. Is it not preposterous to 
suggest that this killing which took 
place after the raid was the cause of the 
raid on Kashmir? 


Mr. Setalvad referred to the circum- 
stances wherein the Muslim convoy was 
attacked and to the Indian Prime 
Minister’s telegram to the Pakistan 
Prime Minister dated December 26 and 
proceeded: There has been no eXcess 
of any kind against Muslims since Indian 
troops entered Kashmir and nothing 
can be charged against the Indian 
Union or its troops. In fact it is their 
presence which has been instrumental 
in agreat measure in preventing occurren- 
ces of this kind against the Muslims in 
the Kashmir territory. On the con- 
trary, large masses of the Hindu and 
Sikh population in Kashmir have been 
attacked and annihilated, partly with the 
assistance of raiders from West Punjab. 


Even in these difficult circumstances 
Sheikh Abdullah was working for peace 
and harmony in Kashmir. 


The theory that the Maharaja wished 
to exterminate Muslims in Kashmir 
where they are eighty’ per cent of the 
population does violence to the ordinary 
canons of inferonce. Had that been 
the intention, would he have put Sheikh 
Abdullah in charge of the administra- 
tion? Is the Maharaja to carry out 
the policy of extermination with the 
assistance of this popular leader, him- 
self a Muslim ? That is an exaggerated, 
extraordinarily fanciful position upon 


which the Security Council is asked to 


base its consideration and from which 
it is asked to proceed. 


‘¢ Pearl Harbour Technique” 


As to Kashmir’s alleged failure to 
negotiate with Pakistan, I am not con- 
cerred here to defend the conduct of the 
State, but wish to point out that the 
invitation to go to Karachi dated 
aaa 20 was received by the Kashmir 

rime Minister on October 22. Thdee 
dates are, very eloquent. The sugges- 
tion gar Gheeucnd should go to negotiate 
with akistan regarding economic 
difficulties when Kashmir had already 
been invaded cannot for a moment be 
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accepted. This reminds one of the 
historical instances like Benes or 
Schuschnigg being invited by the Nazis 
to negotiate with them when attacks on 
their territories had been already planned 
or were in progress. It is a technique 
which can be summarised as the Pearl 
Harbour technique. 


There is no question that the accession 
of Kashmir to India was pre-planned. 
As regards the complaint that Pakistan 
was not informed of the intended des- 
patch of Indian troops, my answer is 
that there was no need, no obligation 
en our part to inform -the Pakistan. 
The accession made Kashmir part of 
the Indian Union. We would have 
failed in our duty and imperilled Srinagar 
if we had waited to consult Pakistan. 


It is an unfounded statement that 
the Indian Union refused at any time to 
negotiate a settlement. Far from there 
being any refusal to negotiate on our 
side, it has been Pakistan's attitude 
which effectively prevented any effort 
e.g., infiltration by raiders and eventual 
invasion. 

India’s Allegations 

The numerous allegations we have 
made regarding Pakistan’s aid to the 
raiders remain undenied. No denial has 
been forthcoming of our statement that 
the Prime Minister of the North-Western 
Frontier Province was the chief organiser 
of the raiding force. We have referrd to 
admissions made by regular officers of the 
Pakistan Army asto the real position. 
These have not been denied. 


Mr. Sitalvad went on to quote from a 
report by the correspondent of the London 
Times of January 13, 1948, regarding 
the ‘‘certain’’ complicity of Pakistan 
in the invasion and remarked: That is 
the situation which I ask the Security 
Council to remedy at an early date. 
We have placed before the Council such 
preponderating factual and circum- 
stantial evidence as to justify the request 
that the Council should give Pakistan 
directives for which we ask. I stress the 
urgency and immediecy of the situaticn 
and give an assurance cnce agein that my 
Government desires a peaceful solution 
of the Kashmir situation. 
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In the thickly wocded couvtry of Jammu and Kashmir. Indian Troops are 


engaged in expelling 


the raiders wto have brought death and destruction to 


thousands of homes. Picture shows an Indian soldier’s improvised hume in 
forward area 


RAIDERS’ ATTEMPTS TO CROSS 
SUPPLY LINE FOILED 


Survey of Campaign in Jammu 


in Kashmir and Janimu_ since 

October 27 were 842 including 339 
killed, according to a survey of oper- 
ations by Indian forces in Kashmir and 
Jammu till the third week of January, 
1948. A conéervative estimete of the 
ra‘ders’ casualties put thei at over ten 
times this number. 


Winter had already begun when the 
Indian Army after driving the raiders 
off the Srinagar Valley began its oper- 
ations in Jammu province with Jammu 
City as the headquarters of the force. 
The absence of any good road which the 
Indian forces could use as their line of 
communication was a severe handicap. 
The one road, narrow and unmetalled, 
which led deep into the province, ran 
from Jammu through Akhnur and Beri 


[ons casualties in all the operations 


Pattan to Naushahra and beyond it to 
asmall village called Jhangar near 
which the road forked into two, one 


fork leading towards Mirpur and thence 
to the Pakistan border, and the other 
fork going north to Kotli, Poonch and 
Uri. 

This road, nearly 200 miles long, has 
been built in many stretches on the 
sides of hills and followed the contours. 
It is so narrow in parts that only one 
vehicle can go over it at a time. It is 
also broken at many points by culverts 
and wooden bridges, not strong enough 
to take heavy equipment such as tanks. 
Lastly, this road runs almost parallel 
to the Pakistan border, across which 


come some good first-class roads from 
Rawalpindi, Abbottabed, Gujrat and 
Sialkot, cities in Pakistan only within 
a few hours’ drive from the Jammu 
frontier. Thus the Indian Army’s ad- 


vance had to be made at right angles 
to the real front which was the Jammu- 
Pakistan border. 


When the Indian forces began to move 
from Jammu city to Akhnur and Beri 
Pattan, the position was as follows: 
Bhimbar had fallen after a battle in 
which well-trained raiders had attacked 
the small State Force garrison and 
vanquished it. Rajaori, north of Nau- 
shahra, along the old Moghal route 
through Bhimbar and Naushahra, had 
also fallen to the raiders. Rawalkot, 
Bagh and other such towns, in which 
the State Force garrisons had earlier 
made a stand against numerically 
superior formations of raiders, were in 
the hands of the raiders. In _ short, 
the entire district of Muzaffarabad, the 
district of Mirpur (with the exception of 
Mirpur town then held by a small State 
Force garrison) and the district of 
Poonch (excluding Poonch City) had 
been overrun. 


The places in which the State Force 
garrisons were holding out against 
determined and continuous oppositicn 
from raiders—an opposition which had 
lasted for weeks—were Mirpur, Kotli, 
Poonch, Jhangar and Naushabhra. 


Indian Army’s Advance 


It was a race between the raiders 
using their shorter lines of communi- 
cations and the Indian Army using its 
long, precarious and uncertain road. The 
Indian Army advanced to Naushahra, 
relieved the garrison and went beyond 
to the cross-roads at Jhangar. The 
plan at that time was to close the gap 
between Jhangar in the south and Ue 
in the north through Kotly and Poonch, 
in order to have one long link between 
Jammu city and the Baramula-Kohala 
road. This plan could not be accom- 
plished because of several factors; 
one was that a bridge between Poonch 
and Uri was found destroyed, another 
was that there were thousands of re- 
fugees for the Army to look after, a third 
was the weather and the fourth the 


Aeniy’s vulnerable line of communi- 
cation with troops insufficient at the 
time to guard it. 


Two columns, however, set out, one 
from Jhangar up north to Kotli, and 
another from Uri south towards Poonch. 
-Both the columns again. gained their 
objectives. The Jhangar column reached 
Kotli and brought out some _ 15,000 
refugees who had gathered in the town 
to come under the protection of the 
State Force garrison. The column from 
Uri, crossing the stream at Kahuta on 
foot, arrived in Poonch and was ordered 
to consolidate and hold the town. Thus 
there was a break in the line between 
Jhangar in the south and Poonch in the 
north. 


The raiders who had been moving 
daylight in lorries were forced to confine 
their movements to night-time as a result 
of the effective action taken by a:rcraft 
of the Royal Indian Air Force. Even 
so forward Indian pickets at Poonch, 
Uri and elsewhere could see headlamps 
of lorries coming in convoys up the many 
roads leading from Pakistan. RKa‘dcrs 
every day thus increased their strength 
and made their dispositions and con- 
centrations. Action taken by Indian 
aircraft, ground patrols and long-range 
columns helped a great deal in disrupting 
the raiders’ communications, in addition 
to inflicting large numbers of casualtics 
on them. However since lives seemed 
to be of no importance to them, they 
came in ever increasing numbers. 
Rain and Snow 

Uri was accessible only from Srinagar 
and thus supplies or reinforcements to 
Uri had to go either by air to Srinagar 
andthence by road through Baramula 
or by road from Jammu city through 
the Banihal Pass to Srinagar. As 
the winter advanced, Poonch also be- 
came isolated by land from the nearest 
base. The Haji-pir Pass (8,000 feet 
above sea-level) which lies between Uri 
and FPoonch was blocked by heavy 
snowfalls. The Jhangar garrison had to 
turn its attention to Mirpur where the 
position was critical, The column 
actually made eight miles down the round 
(to Mirp:r when it was roalsed that 
raiders were getting control o! the town. 
Tiere were casualties among the State 
Ferce garrisonin Mirpur as they propared 
to abandon the town and fall back on 
Jhangar. However, many thousands of 
refugees and some men of the garrison 
managed to get away, although the 
remainder of the refugees perished at 
the hands of the raiders. 


With the advent of rain and_ snow, 
the road between Jhangar and Jammu 
city became often unserviceable. Also 
raiders, using Japanese tactics, began to 
cut the road at many places- These 
interruptions, however, wero at no time 
serious. Road clearing columns were 
sent and they reopened it after brief 
engagements with the ruiders. There 
were, however, some tosses :n vehicles. 

In the third week of December much 
movement was observed around Jhangar. 
Making use of adverse weather conditions, 
over «,0U0 raiders surrounded the lndian 
detachment at Jhangar, and alter cutting | 
tho road between J hangar and Navehahra, 
stormed Jhangar. There were less than 
200 Indian troops in Jhangar at the time 
and, although they fought valiantly for 


An Indian Mortar team in action in Kashmir 


several hours, they were forced to yield 
ground and fight their way out of the 
ring of raiders. The detachment suflered 
casualties in this action. 


Emboldened by the local success they 
had achieved, the raiders made directly 
for Naushahra and_ surrounded it. 
Another spell of rainy weather was the 
signa) for an offensive on Naushahra 
which began on January 6. The raiders 


‘were so confident of the outcome of the 


engagement that they departed from 
their usual custom of attacking at night 
and began their assault at 9.40 a.m. 
Naushahara was a strong base’ and 
Indian troops beat off the attack after it 
had lasted for some e‘ght hours. Indian 
officers and mensaw that the raiders 
did not worry about losses but came 
wave after wave and made charges 
against machine-gun and cannon fire. 
But by the afternoon they had had 
enough and, unlike on previous occasions 
when they had gone to the extent of 
suffering casualties in order to remove 
their dead and wounded, the survivers 
abandoned their wounded and dead 
around Naushahra and bolted into the 
night. The part played by the R.LA.F. 
in this engagement was noteworthy. 
Indian pilots on returning reported that 
they had seen heaps of dead and woundcd 
lying on the battlefield and lorries piled 
with the dead returning in the direction 
of Mirpur. 


Indian forces in Naushahra followed 
up their success in this engagement and 
began an assault. In a fan-like move- 
ment they went from hill to hill and 
cleared each of raiders, until they had 
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widened the arca of operation and their 
erimeter. They reopencd the road 
ehind Naushahra which had been eut 
just before the raiders’ assault, 


Simultaneously armoured columns ope- 
rating in the direction of Bhimbar, 
penetrated deep into raider-held areas 
and destroyed many raiders, 


The present position is that the Indian 
garrison has widened its perimeter 
around Poonch city. Uri is held in 
strongth and columns and patrols are 
daily going out from: other bases, 


Jammu city is roughly ten miles from 
Pakistan territory due west and 16 
miles south-west along the main road to 
Sialkot. Raiders have been active 
south of Akhnur around the tongue of 
Pakistan territory which abuts into 
Jammu province and is Known as the 
Akhnur Buldge. But their efforts have 
been confined to nightly raids across the 
border, arson, kidnap and loot and 
return to Pakistan before morning. 
Indian troops have intensified patrolling 
in this area. 


South-west of Akhnur, between 
Manawar and Bhimbar, again there is 
Vigorous patrolling and there have been 
frequent brushcs with the raiders. 


Tho road which is the main supply 
line fov lndian troops in Jammu aod 
Kashmir, natacly the Pathankot-Jammu 
road, is protected by stationary pickets 
as well as moving patrols. Kaiders 
have made so fur tour attempts to cross 
this road but cacb time Indiau troops 
have intercepted them and put them to 


R. I. A. F. in Jamma: Air Commodore Mehr Singh, Air Officer Commanding 


No. t. R.I. A. F. operational group, 


Commander M. M. Engineer, O. a R. I. A. F. Jammu and Wing 


discussing air oprations with Wing 


der 


D. Singh 


flight across the Pakistan border which 
is only 3} milcs at its nearest point. 


Indian casualties in all the operations 
in Kashmir and Jammu from October 
27 are 842 including 339 killed, A 
Conservative estimate of the raiders’ 
casualties pute them at over ten times 
this number. 
on reports from patrols and columns, 
from aerial reconnaissance and from 
local intelligence. In many cases Jndian 
patrols have actually counted the number 
of dead in a particular engagement. 


Pathans form a large part of the 
raiding force. These men and others 
who are nationals of West Punjab, in- 
cluding ex-soldiers, are being trained in 
various bases near the Jammu border. 
They have been using rifles, light machine- 
guns, medium machine-guns, sten-guns, 
mortars, mountain artillery, (3-7 inch 
howitzers) anti-tank rifles, anti-aircraft 
guns, Mark V mines, grenades, Verey 
lights, 2”’ mortar flares and alarge number 
of army pattern vehicles. It has been 
claimed that these weapons have been 
captured from the Indian Army. Some 
rifles and some light-machine-guns may 
have been captured from State Force 
troops but no artillery, mines or other 
weapons. Few of the vehicles that the 
Indian forces have Jost could have been 
used by the raiders, as these vehicles 
had been temporarily abandoned on 
roads from which the raiders could not 
have driven them off into their own 


roads. 


All those who have been taken prisoner 
whether they are Pathans or nationals 
of Pakistan, claim that they have been 
forced against their will to fight or have 
been incited by political leaders on the 
ery of a holy war. Nationals of West 
Punjab, who have been: captured, have 
spoken in most scathing terms about 
the behaviour of the Pathans whom they 
dread and despise. 


These figures are based’ 


To prevent the importation of yellow 
fever into India by airborne passengers 
who have bcen exposed to yellow fever 
infection, the Government of India have 
laid down certain conditions which must 
be observed by passengers travelling by 
air before they are allowed to enter this 
country, says, a Press Note issued by the 
Ministry of Health on Jan. 22. 


According to the Indian Aircraft 
(Public Health) Rules, 1946 any person 
arriving in India by air is detained in 
isolation on arrival in India for a period 
up to nine days after arrival if he has 
been exposed to the risk of yellow fever 
infection and is not protected against 
the disease through a previous attack 
of yellow fever or by satisfactory immuni- 
sation. 


The Government of India regard large 
tracts of the continent of Africa, includ- 
ing the whole of Central Africa, and the 
countries of Brazil, Bolivia, Peru, 
Ecuador, Colombia, Venezula, British 
Guiana, French Quiana and Dutch 
Guiana on the continent of South America 
to be infected with yellow fever. 


Satisfactory inoculation against 
yellow fever is one which has been per- 


formed (1) not less than ten days before , 


arrival in a yellow fever infected area (or 
embarkation in a yellow fever infected 
aircraft which is regarded as a moving 
yellow fever infected area) or not less 
than 15 days before arrival in India; and 
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EAVY responsibilitics lie on your 
shoulders as officers of the Indian 
Army in a free India. The men 


and are well-known for their 
devotion to duty, loyalty and spirit 
of sacrifice—they are magn. ficent men,” 
auid Lt..Gen. K. M. Cariappa, the new 
(. O. C.-in-C. Delhi, East Punjab Ccm- 
mand, addressing officers of the Indian 
forces in Jammu and Kastmirin Jammu 
city on Jan. 26. 


said: ‘“Scme have 


Gen. Carin ppa 
expressed 1 doubt as to the cfficiency 
future Indian Army. Onaccount 


of the ' 
of the reconstitution of the Army there 


has been a certain amount of dislocation 
but we enn certainly overcome these 
and build a really first-rate army. We 
should he proud of being the pioneers in 
building up the army of new India. 
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“You must look after the men you 
nand. The service of our country 
We are the servants ol 
the people and our duty is to help our 


government carry cnt their policy at this 
, jiod in Indin’s history -. 


comes first. 


Continuing Gen. Cariappa advised 
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(2) not more than four years before depar- 
ture from the yellow fever infected area. 


The Government of India accept only 
those certificutes of inoculation which 
are issued on the International form by 
competent National Health authorities 
concerncd and which show that the 
inoculation has been performed with any 
one of the yellow fever vaccines approved 
by the World Health Organisation. 


SAFDARJUNG HOSPITAL 
EXPANDED 


To relieve the Delhi city hospitals of 
the heavy pressure under which they 
have been working since the influx of 
refugees, the Delhi Provincial Adminis- 
tration has re-equipped the general 
hospital on Safdarjung Road and rein- 
forced the staff sothat it can now accom- 
modate 150 indoor patients and treat out- 
door patients betwecn 9—1] a.m. every 


day. 


Taken over from the U. 8S. authorities 
in the beginning of 1947, the hospital is 
fitted with an X-ray plant and 6 
pathological laboratory and it is regularly 
visited by tho physicians and surgeons 
of the Irwin Hospital. 
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A bird’s eye view of the current developments in Indian States was given by the Hon'ble Sardar Vallabhbbai Patel, Minister 


for States, at a Press Conference in New Delhi on January 29. 


Mr. V. P. Menon. Secretary, States Ministry is 


on Sardar 


Patel’s right and Shri N. C. Mehta, Secretary, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, on the left 


CONSOLIDATION AND DEMOCRATIZATION OF STATES 


Sardar FPatel's Statement 


6 HAVE ono doubt that the process 
| of . consolidation and — demo- 
cratization will be completed 

very shortly and = certainly — well 
before the new Constitution, which 


is being framed by the Indian Constituent 
Assembly, comes inte effect and thus 
there will be no discrimination between 
the people of the Provinces and the 
people of States in the matter of degree 
of freedom enjoyed by them”, said the 
Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
Minister for States, in the course of a 
statement on the consolidation of States 


ata Press conference in Delhi onJan. 29. 


Following is the text of the statement: 


As you are all aware, on the lapse of 
paramountcy, every Indian State became 
a separate independent entity and our 
tirst ‘task of consolidating about 550 
Indian States was on the basis of 
accession to the Indian Dominion on 
three subjects. Barring Hyderabad and 
Junagadh, all the States which are 
contiguous to India acceeded to the 
Indian Dominion. Subsequently, 
Kashmir also came in. 


With the birth of independence in 
India, the urge forenjoyment of similar 
freedom naturally inspired the people 
of the States, where the process of de- 
mocratisation of administration had not 
made anything like the same _ progress 
as was made in the adjoining Provinces. 
The result was agitation on the part of 
the people and occasional clashes between 
the Rulers and the ruled. Some Rulers, 


who were quick to read the writing on the 
wall, gave responsible government to 
their people, Cochin being the most 
illustrious example. In Travancore, 
there was a short struggle, but there too 
the Ruler soon recognised the aspirations 
of his people and agreed to introduce a 
Constitution in which all power would 
be transferred to the people and he would 
function as a constitutional Ruler. 
Similarly, in Mysore, there was a struggle 
for a short time in which the popular 
will triumphed eventuatly, and we know 
that there has been a complete transfer 
of power from the Ruler to the people. 


Orissa Rulers’ Sacrifice 


While these big States were tempor- 
arily able to deal with popular move- 
ments, the smaller States were notable 
even to maintain law and order with 
their limited resources and with the 
people in opposition to the administra- 
tion. This was particularly evident in 
the Eastern States, in one of which 
States, namely, Nilgiri,the situation had 
so deteriorated as to result in the Ruler 
leaving the State. In another State in 
the same area the Ruler could not return 
to the capital and had to approach 
the Ministry of States to advise Ks local 
Praja Mandal to keep quiet as the 
Ministry was about to take up the ques- 
tion of consolidation of States. These 
States had formed a superficial Union 
which could not last as it was not based 
on linguistic, cultural and economic 
affinities. The law and order situation 
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in sorne of the States was so bad as tn 
cause apprehension to the adjoining ad- 
ministrations of Orissa and the Central 
Provinces. 


Youknow thesequence of events there- 
after. | went there in the middle of 
December, met the Orissa Rulers at 
Cuttack and the Chhattisgarh Rulers 
at Nagpur, andit was decided that the 
best interests of the people as also of the 
Rulers tay in administrative integration 
of the States with the adjoining Provinces. 
As early as 1930 the Simon Commission 
recommended the integration of these 
States with the adjoining Provinces but 
nothing came out of the proposal. The 
act of sacrifice on the part of these 
Rulers which this decision involved has 
been universally acclaimed  throughcut 
the country. The transfer of adminis. 
tration from the Rulers to the Provinces 
was smooth and peaceful and has _ been 
warmly welcomed by the people of the 
States except in one or two places where 
ugly incidents occurred. But I shall 
not refer to them as they were not of 
any consequence and do not affect the 
maintheme, namely,that the merger of 
the States was carried out willingly and 
has caused satisfaction all around. 


In the Deccan 


The merger of Eastern States electri- 
fied the whole atmosphere. The people 
of the States found that here was a reme dy 
for their difficulties arising out of their 
limited resources and narrcw outlock. 
The 8 Deccan States which formed the 
United Deccan State by merging their 
sovereignties in the new State, a step 
which was then considered to be re. 
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volutionary, felt that even in the new 
State their life would be cramped and 
that they world not have the same 
amenities and benefits as the people of 
the adjoining Province of | Bombay 
would have with all the resources of 
Bombay. Tho people who — had 
assembled to frame a democratic -consti- 
tution for their new State changed their 
minds and asked for the merger of their 
States in Bombay. The Rulers who 
have always been known for _ their 
progressive outlook, appreciated — the 
weight and soundness of this view and 
agreed to ubide by the decision of the 
people. ‘he Constituent Assembly of 
the new State met only three days 
ago, t.c., on the 26th of January, and has 
passed a resolution by on overwhelming 
majority in favour of merger with a 
Province. The merger will thus be given 
effect to within a few days. 


There are some other States in Deccan 
which had not joined the Union, but in 
theso States also the movement for 
merger had become so strong that the 
Rulers could not maintain law and 
order and have had to approach the 
Central Government to take over charge 
of law and order pending the merger of 
the States in the Province of Bombay. 
These States are Akalkot and Jath. 
The Ruler of Jamkhandi was one of the 
earliest to read tho signs of the times 
and had approached this Ministry more 
than two months ago for unqualified 
merger of the State in Bombay. There 
was thus no trouble in his State and 
the people have welcomed the decision 
and the action of the Ruler. Thus all 
States in the Deccan except Kohlapur 
will shortly take their place in the Pro- 
vince of Bombay tothe mutual advantage 
of both, and to the particular advantage 
of the people of these States. 


Kathiawar 


Next came the problein of Kathiawar. 
Kathiawar is a veritable jigsayy puzzle 
of ‘different jurisdictions. Phe States in 
Kathiawar comprise 13 Salute States, 
107 limited jurisdictional States and 329 
non-jurisdictional estates and talukas 
making up 449 units altogether. ‘The 
aren involved is more than 22,000 sq. 
miles with a population of between 24 to 
4 millions. The adiministrotion of the 
States is complicated by the fact that. 
many of them have seattered islands of 
territory all over the place. The Salute 
States of Nawanagar, Gondal = and 
Junagadh, for instance, heve respectively 
9, 18 and 34 separate arcas of territory. 
Added tovether, these 449 units divide 
the map of Kathiawar into about x69 
different areas. 


Because the jurisdiction changes every 
few miles, communicetions are ina primi- 
tivecondition. Jnternal trade is rendered 
difficult by the expurt and import duties 
and the octrois which the various units 
levy, and this encovrages extensive 
sm.sggling and black market operations. 
The administration of justico and the 
maintenance of law and order under 
these cireamstances are greatly handi- 
capped. ‘The economic development of 
the region which has great potentialities is 
hampered by it» political fragmentation. 


This state of aftairs is good neither to 
the State nor to its people. The late 
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Political Department tried in its own 
way to solve the problem, but their 
meosures were necessarily half-hearted 
and did not serve the purpose of unifica- 
tion. Their solution was that some of 
these smaller units should be attached 
to the higher States. This scheme was 
tricd out, but at best it was never a good 
working arrangement. In any case 
the lapse of parumountcy brought this to 
an ond. 


Since I took charge of the States De- 
partment, the un‘fication of Kathiawar 
has been one of the major tasks to which 
I have devoted myself. [n the altcred 
circuinstances the Rulcrs of the Kathia- 
war States have fully recognised the 
difficulties in continuing the present 
system, and I am glad to announce thut 
it has now heen possible to work out & 
scheme and get the agreement of the 
States to it by which the whole of the 
Kathiawar region will be integratcd 
into a new State of Kathiawar as a single 
blood of territory. There will be no 
separate State or thana boundary, and 
the whole areu will be served by one 
Government. I have called you here 
to explain this, but in the first place I 
must pay my tribute to the Rulers for 
their patriotic co-operation which made 
this task so easy of uchievement. 


A copy of the Cevenant has already 
been ‘given to all of you. 


The New Set-up 


I shall now describe briefly the main 
features of the new set-up. 


The new State of Kathiawar is known 
ns the UNITED STATE OF KATHIA- 
WAR. There ig a Presidium of Rulers 
consisting of five members, each of whom 
shall be the Ruler of a Covenanting State. 
‘The Rulers of Nawanegar and Bhavnagar, 
the two most important States in the 
region, are members of the Presidium in 
their own right. One member is elected 
from amongst themselves by the Rulers 
of the Covenanting non-Salute States. 
The other two members are elected by 
the members of the Council of Rulers 
consisting of the Rulers of the  Saluto 
States other than Nawaonagar’ and 
Bhavnagar 


The Council of Rulers elect one member 
af the Presidium to be the President or 
the Raj Pramukh and another to be the 
Vice-President of the Presidium. The 
first election has already taken place, 
and H. H. the Jam Sahib of Nawanecar, 
who played a notable part in’ bringing 
these negotiations to a successful concli- 
sion, bas becn elected as — the RAJ 
PRAMUKH with H. H. the Maharaja 
of Bhavnagar as the Vice-President. 
The term of office of the Raj Pramukh 
and the Vice-President is five years. 
There will be a Council of Ministers to 
aid and advise the tay Pramukh. 


We have provided for the formation 
of an Interim Ministry. as follows. There 
is already an electoral college for Kathia- 
war which elects representatives to the 
Constituent Asserbly of India. Our 
plan is that the same electoral college 
should meet not later than the 20th 
February and choose the leader of the 
Interim Ministry. Tt will be his task to 
constitute this Ministry. 


The Covenant alzo maker provision 
for the summoning of a Constituent 
Assembly to draft a Constitution for the 
State of Kathiawer. 


We have in the Covenant only provided 
for tne basic principles regarding the 
Kathiawar Constituent Assembly. The 
details will be worked out by the new 
Government of the United State of 
Kathiawar. [t is our intention that when 
this Constituent Assembly has been sct 
up the Ministry should be reconstituted 
so as to reflect the majorily opinion in the 
Constituent Assemli-ly. Thereafter it 
will be for the Constituent Assembly to 
frame a permanent Constitution for the 
new State within the frame work of 
this Covenant and of the Constitution 
of Tndia. 


The Privy Purse of the Rulers has heen 
fixed, and tho amount shown again:t 
each 18 contained in Schedule 1 to the 
Covenant. 


Bundelkhand 


This Covenant, as you will have 
noticed, applies only to the Salute 
States and Non-Salute States. There 
are in addition a number of Talukas and 
Thanas which are administered by the 
Government of India through its Regional 
Comrnissioner in Kathiawar. We have 
prepared a separate inxtrument for their 
signature which we hope to complete 
by the end of January. 


The movement for merger by which J 
mean cither merger with the Provinces 
to suit geographical situations or amenest 
themselves, ig progressing tapidly. Such 
a move has now the support of both tho 
Rulers and the ruled. It is no longer 
a demand of the people only. You must 
have observed that recently the Rulers 
of Bundelkhand met at Nowgang and 
adopted a resolution for the creation of a 
United State of Bundelkhand in which 
all the Bundelkhand States and Kewa 
are likely to participate. It would be 
a State fairly large in area, but very 
substantiol jn mineral, forest ond natural 
resources. Mr. Menon is hoping to go 
there on or about Febryarv 8, 1948, to 
have further discussions with the Rulers 
and the people and to help therr in bring- 
ing about a State based on complete 
transfer of power and somewhat on the 
model] of the State of Kathiawar. 


Central India 


e 


Another region where too the Rulers 
and the peoplo are thinking on similar 
lines ix Central India or Malwa. I have 
just) received information that the 
fulers of this region are forming & 
unitary State on the Lines of the State 
of Kattiawar bascd again on full res- 
ponsible government, that is, executive 
being fully responsible to the Legislature 
and Legislature being fully representative 
of the people ot the ares. There is a 
similar move for Rajputana where all 
the smaller States and some of the 
bigger ones are hoping to jointo form a 
State of Rajasthan which will help to 
preserve traditions, culture and peculiari- 
tien of life of the Rejputs. I welecme 
all these moves as they solve the problems 
of consolidation as well as responsible 
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governntent ut orie stroke and it is parti- 
cularly gratifying to note that these 
moves are not impositions frorn abuve 
but joint and wiliing proposals of the 
Rulers and the ruled. Both the people 
and the Kulers have realised that grant 
of full responsibie government is inevit- 
able and that responsible yovernment 
in a small State is just afarce. It is not 
possible to have a decent and modern 
administration except in a unit of fa. 
size and this is what is now being attempt- 
ed with, [ am sure, considerable success 
in the country. 


There will still be s number of large 
States unalfected by the movement tor 
merger or Union. [n these States there is 
a delinite inovement for tull responsible 
governnient. As [observed before 
Cochin led the way and Travancore svon 
followed suit and the Interim Govern- 
ment introduced in Mysore has become 
a model for many States to follow such 
as Kashmir and Gwalior. I have reason 
to believe that the leading Rulers of 
Rajputana art thinking ol the same 
lines und will not lag behind the other 
Princes in trusting their people and giving 
them full responsible governinent thus 
enabling them to shoulder responsibilities 
for their own Government. 1] expect 
siinilar constitutional changes to be 
introduced very shortly in Bikaner and 
Jaipur. It is obvious that if any State 
lags behind it will only do so to its own 
disadvantage and to the disadvantage of 
ita people. 1 have no doubt that this 
process of consolidution and democra- 
tization will be completed very shortly 
and certainly well before,the new Constitu- 
tion which is being framed by the Indian 
Constituent Assembly comes into eltect 
and thus there willbe no discrimination 
betwoen the people of the Provinces and 
the people of States in the matter of 
dezree of frecdom enjoyed by them. All 
the units will thus march side by side 
and with cqual freedom and not some 
ay free men and some as serts. 


Rulers’ Co-operation 
Nobody could have visualised this 


transformation in the country six months 
ago. Mr. Menon will tell you that a very 
senior officer of the Political Department 
told him just before the transfer of power 
thac he was wasting his tine over acces- 
sion und standstill agrecment and that 
not one State will accept the accession 
@s proposed by the newly formed Ministry 
of States. These ollicers are still alive 
und must be wondering how the changes 
that have occurred since they left have 
really been brought about. While 1 
give plenty of cradit to the people for 
this bloodless revolution in nearly 43 
of the country, I have nothing but 
praise for the manner in which the 
Kulers have co-operated with us and with 
the people in bringing abcut this develop- 
ment. None is more conscious than 
myself that all this cold not have been 
achieved but for their willing co- 
operation and their intense patriotism 
which was latent but which has just 
blossotned forth in all ite fullness with 


the acquisition of independence by the 
country. 
One State remains which is © still 


causing us some anxiety. It is the Stnte 
of Hyderabad. Its geographical situa- 


(Continued on Page 229) 
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THE UNITED STATE OF KATHIAWAR 
Covenant Entered Into By Rulers 


into by the Rulers of Kathiawar 
States for the formation of the 
United State of Kathiawar: 


Fe inte by un is the Covenant entered 


We, the Rulers of certain States in 
Kathiawar, 


BEING CONVINCED tkat the welfare 
of the people of this region cun best be 
secured by the establisument of a state 
comprising the territories of the numerous 
States, Estates and Talukas in Kathia- 
war with a common Executive, Legisla- 
ture and Judiciary, 


AND HAVING rerolved to entrust. 
to a Constituent Assembly consisting of 
elected representatives of the people the 
drawing up of a democratic Constitution 
for that State within the framework of the 
Constitution of Indias to which wo have 
already acceded, und of tlus Covenant, 


DO HEREBY, with tho concurrence 
and yuarantee of the Governinent of 
India, enter into the following COVE- 
NAN J—- 


Article I 


(u) ‘‘Cuovenanting State’? means any 
of the States mentioned in Schedule [ 
the Ruler of which has, whether by 
himself or by a duly authorised repre- 
sentative, signed this Covenant; 


In this Covenant,—- 


(b) ‘““Covenanting Salute State’— 
means any Covenanting Stute which is 
mentioned in Part A ot Sct.edule I; 


(c) “*Covenanting Nou-Salute State’’ 
—means any Covenanting State which is 
mentioned in Part B of Schedule I; and 


(dq) unless there is anything repugnant 
in the sul.ject or context, references to 
the Ruler of a State, or the Talukdar 
of a Taluka, inélude any person or persons 
for the time beiug exercising the powers 
of the Ruler or Talukdar. whether by 
reason of his minority or for any other 
reason. 


(1) The Covenanting 
Statcs ugree— 


Article Il 


(a) to unite and integrate their terri- 
tories in one State, with a common 
executive, lezislature and judiciary, by 
the name of “THE UNITED STALE 
Gt KATHIAW AR ”’; and 


(b) to include in the United State so 
established, any other State, Taluka or 
Kestute the Kuler or ‘Talukdar 6f which 
ugrees, with the approval of the Govern. 
ment of Indis, to the merger of that 
State, Taluka or Estate in tho United 
State of Kathiawar. 


(2) The terms of all tlhe agreements 
of merger referred to in clause (b) of para- 
graph (1) of this Article shall be bindyng 
oa the United State and shall bo deemed 
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to he part of this Covenant. 


(1) There shall be a Council of the 


° Kulers of the Covenan- 
Article Il ting Salute States. 


(2) There shall be «# Presidium coneist- 
ing of five members, cach of whom shall 
be the KwWer of Covenanting State and 
shall be not less than 21 years of age. 


(3) Subject to the condition men- 
tioned in paragraph (2) of this Article, 
the Rulers of Nawanayar and Bhaviagar 
shall be permanent members of the 
Presidium, one member shall be elected 
from among themselves by tho Rulers 
of the Covenanting Non-Salute States, 
and the other members shall be elected 
fron: among themselves by the members 
of the Council of Rulers other than 
Nuwanager and Bhavnoyar. 


(4) The Council of Rulers shall elect. 
one member of the Presidium to be tlie 
President, and another to be the Vice- 
President ot the Presidium, and the 
President so elected shall be the RAJ 
PRKRAMUKH of the United State. 


(8) A Ruler elected as a member of 
the Presidium in pursuance of para- 
graph (3), or as the President or tho 
Vice-President of the Presidiun in pur- 
suance of paragraph (4), of this Article 
shall be entitled to hold office as such 
member, President or Vice-President, 
as the casemay be,foraterm of five years 
from the date on which he enters upon 


the duties of that oflice. 


_ (6) Notwithstanding anything to the 
contrary contained in the preceding 
paragraphs of this Article—. 


(a) the present Rulers of Nawanagar 
and Bhavnagar, having been electcd 
President and Vice-President, respec- 
tively, of the Presidium by the Rulers 
concerned on the 17th January, 1948, 
shall be the first President and YVice- 
President, respectively, ot the Presidium ; 


(b) the present Rulers of Dharanga- 
dhra, Palitana and Kotda-Sangani, 
having been elected members of the 
Presidium by the Rulers concerned on 
the 17th ang 2Ist January, 1948, shall be 
the first elected members of the Pre- 
sidium; and 


(c) the said President, Vico-President 
and members of the Presidium shall, 
for the purposes of paragraph (5) of this 
Article, be acemed to have entercd upon 
the duties of their respective offices on 
the lst February, 1948. 


(1) The Raj Pramukh shall be en- 
titied to the sare salary, 

. allowances, und = other 
Article IV amenities Ccnabing hin 
to discharge cone 


veniently and with dignity the duties 
ot his oflice, as the Governor of Bombay 
is entitled to on the 20th January, 19438. 
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(2) If the Raj Pramukh is by reason 
of absonce or illness, or for any other 
reason, unable to perform the duties 
of his office, those duties shall, until he 
has resumed them, be performed by 
the Vice-President of the Presidium. 
During such period the Vice-President 
shall be cntitled in the same salary, 
allowances and other amenities as the 
Raj Pramukh. 


(1) There shall be a Council of 
Ministers to aid and 
6 advise the Kaj Pramukh 
Article V in the exercise of his 
functions except thoee 

under paragraph (2) of Article VII. 
(2) ‘The Ministry shali be chosen by, 


and shall hold office during the pleasure 
of, the Kaj Pramukh. 


(3) For the purpose of choosing the 
first Council of Ministers the Raj Pramukh 
shall convene, not later than the 2uth 
February, 1948, meeting of the merubers 
of the Electoral College of Kathiawar 
(formed for electing representatives to 
the Constituent Assembly of India) 
but excluding the members from the 
States of Cutch, Idar and Radhanpur. 

(1) Vhe Ruler of each Covonanting 

State shall, as soon as 

° may be practicable, and 
Article VI in any ovent not later 
than the 15th Apri, 

i948, make over the administration of 
his State to tho taj Pramukh; and 
thereupon—- 


(a) all rights, authority and jurisdic- 
tion helonging to the Kuler which apper- 
tain, or are incidental, to the govern- 
ment of the Covenanting State shall vest 
in the United State of Kathiawar, and 
shall thereatter be exercisable only as 
provided by this Convenant or by the 
Constitution tu be framed thereunder; 


({b) all dutios aud obligations of the 
Kuler pertaining or incidental to the 
government of the Covenanting State 
sball devolve on the United State of 
Kathiawar and: shall be discharged by 


it; and 


(c) all tho assets and liabilities of the 
” Covenanting State shull be the ussets and 
liabilities of the United State of Kuthia- 


war. 


(2) When in pursuance of any such 
agreement of merger as is referred to in 
clause (b) of paragraph (J) of Article I 
the adininistration of any other State, 
Taluka or Estate is handed over to the 
Raj Pramukh, the provisions of clauses 
(8) and (b) af paragraph (1) of this 
Article, and in th» vase of a State, the 
provisions also of clause (c) thereof, 
shall apply in relation to such State, 
Taluka or Estate as they apply in relation 
to a Covenanting State, with them odiiica- 
tion thot in relation to a Taluka or 
Estate, the references in tho suid clauses 
to the Ruler shall be construed as reter- 
ences to the Talukdar. 


(1) Tho military forces, if any, of 
each Covenanting State 

Article VI shall as from the date on 
which the administra- 

tion of each State is made over to the 
Kaj Praroukh, becomes the military 
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forces of the United State of Kathiawar. 


(2) Subject tu any directions or in- 
structions that may frorn time to time 
be yiven by the Gioverrunent of India 
in this behalf, the authority to raise, 


‘Maintain and administer the military 


forces of the United State ehall vest 
exclusively in the Raj Pramukk. 


Provided that nothing in this Article 
shall be decined to prevent the Kaj 
Pramukh from consulting the Presidium 
or the Council of Ministers in regard t 
any of the said matters. 


Subject to the provisions of this 
A Covenant and of the 
Article VIII Constitution to be 
framed thereunder, the 
executive authority of the Unitcd State 
shall bo exercised by tlie Kaj Pramukh 
either directly or through otficers sub- 
ordinate to him; but nothing in this 
Article shall prevent any competent 
legislature of the United State from con- 
ferring functions upon subordinate 
uuthorities, or be deerned to trauster 
to the Raj Pramukh any functions con- 
ferred by any existing law on any court, 
judge, otlicer or local authority in 4 
Covenanting State. 


(1) 
Article IX 


indicated in 


There shall be formed, as soon 
as may be practicable, u 
Kathiawar Constituent 
Assembly in the rsanner 
Schedule LI. 


(2) It shall be the duty of the said 
Assembly to frame a Constitution for 
the United State (whether of a unitary 
or federal type) within the framework 
of this Covenant and the Constitution of 
India, und providing for a government 
responsible tu the legislature. 


(9) Until a Constitution so framed 
comes into operution after receiving the 
assent of the Kaj Pramukh, the legislative 
authority of the United State shall vest 
in the Raj Pramukh, whomay make and 
promulgate Ordinances for the peace and 
good government of the State or any 
part thereof, und any Urdinance 80 
made shall have tho like force of law as 
an Act passed by the legislature of the 
State. 


(1) The Ruler of each Covenanting 
. State shall be entitled 
Article X 


40 receive annually from 

the revenues of the 
United State for his privy purse, the 
amount specitied against that Cove- 
punting State. 


(2) The said umount is intended to 
cover all the expenses cf the Ruler and 
his family including expenses on account 
of his personal staif, maintenance of 
his residences,’ marriages and _ other 
ceremonies, etc., and shall neither be 
increased nor reGuced for any reason 
whatsoever. 


(3) The Raj Pramukh shall cause the 
said amount to be paid to the Kuler in 
four equal instalments at the beginning 
of each quurter in advance. 


(4) The said amount shull be free of 
all waxes, whether imposed by the Govern- 
went of the United State of Kathiawar 
or by the Government of India. 
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(1) The mule of eaco Covenanting 
: tate shall be entitled 
Article XI to the ful) ownership, 

use und enjoyment of 
all private properties (as distinct from 
State properties ) belonging to him: on 
the date of is roaking over the adminis- 
tration of that Stato to the Raj Pramukb. 


(2) He shall furnish to the Raj 
Pramukh within one month of the said 
date an inventory of all the imnovcable 
properties, securitica and cash balances 
held by him as such private property. 


(3) If any dispute arises as to whether 
uny item of property is the private pro- 
perty of the Kuler or State property, it 
sali be reterred to such persun as the 
Government of india may nouminate, 
and the decision of that perscn shall be 
final und binding on all parties coun- 
cerned. ° 


The Ruler of each Covenanting State, 
as also the members of 
: family shall be entitled 
Article XII to all the personal 
privileges, dig nities 
and titles enjoyed by them, whether 
within or outside tlhe territories of 
the State, immeciately before the 16th 
day otf August, 1047. 


(1) ‘Lhe succession, uccording to law 

: and custom, to tho 

Article XIII gaddi of earth Covenant- 

ing State, and to the 

personal rights, privileges, dignitics vn 

titles of the buler thereof, is hereby 
guaranteed. \ 


(2) Kvery question of disputed suc- 
cussion in rcgard to a Covenanting Salute 
State shall be decided by the Council of 
Kulers after referring 1t tu the High 
Court of Kathiawar and in accoraance 
with the opinion given by that High 
Court. 


No enquiry shall be made by or under 
the authority of the 
‘ State of Kathiawar, and 
Article XIV no proceedings shall 
he in any court in 

that State against the Kuler of any 
Covenanting State, whether in a personal 
capacity or otherwise, in respect of 
anything done or omitted to be done Ly 
him or under his authority during tho 
period of his administration of that State. 
Tho Government of Kathiawar shall, 

. in consultation with the 
Article XV. ss Government of India 
and the Government of 

Bombay, take all steps necessary to set 
up a Joint Advisory Council, consisting 
ot Ministers of Kathiawar and Ministers 
of Bombay, for investigating and dis- 
cussing subjects of common concern and 
making recommendations thereon, and in 
particular recommendations for the better 


co-ordination of policy and action with 
respect to any such subject. 


(1) The United State of Kathiawar 
. hereby guarantees either 
Article XVI 


the continuance in 

service of the permanent 
members of the public services of each 
of the Covenanting States on conditions 
which will be nut less advantageous than 
on which they were serving before the 
date on which the administration of that 
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State is mado ovor to the Raj Pramukb 
or the payment of reasonable compen- 
sation. 


(2) The United State of Kathiawar 
further guarantees the continuance of 
pensions and leave salaries sanctioned 
by competent authorities in any of the 
Covenanting States to members of the 
public services of that State who have 
retired, or proceeded on leave prepara- 
tory to retirement, before the date 
referred toin paragraph (1) of this article. 


(3) The provisions of paragraph (1) 
and (2) of this Article shall apply also 
in relation to the public services of any 
other Stute in Kuthiawar merging in 
the United State of Kathiawar; and 
the provisions of paragraph (1) shall 
apply also in relation to any staff of the 
Regional Commissioner, Western India 
and Gujarat States, which may be trans- 
ferred to the service of the United State 
of Kathiawar. 


Except with the previous sarction 
‘ of the Raj Pramukh, no 
Article XVII 


prccecdings, civil or 

criminal, shall be insti- 
tuted aguinst any person in respect of 
eny act donc or purporting to be done 
in tho execution of his duty as a servant 
of any Covenanting State before the 
date on which the udministration thereof 
is made over to the Raj Pramukh. 


Nothing in this Covenant shall be 
Natal to prevent the 

° overnment of Kathia- 
Article XVIII war from negotiating a 
Union of Kathiawer with 
other Gujarati-Speaking areas on such 
terms and conditions ay muy be agreed 
to by the Council of Rulers, as well as 
the Council of Mixisters, of Kathiawar. 


‘PROVISIONS RELATING TO 
CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 


The Provisions relating to the Kattia- 
war Constituent Assembly are: 


1. The Assembly shall consist of not 
more than furty-live elected representu- 
tives of the people of the United State of 
Kathiawar on tho b.sis of one represcnta- 
tivo for approximately one lakh of the 
population: 


Provided that the people of each 
Covenanting Salute State shall, irres- 
pective of their number, be entitled to 
elect at loast one representative. 


2. The United State of Kathiawar 
shall be divided into territorial constitu- 
encies and the total number of seats shall 
be distributed among them by assigning 
to each constituency one ortwo seats as 
may be convenient. As far as possible 
the constituencies shall be so delimited 
as not to cut across the boundaries of 
any compact part of a Covenanting State. 


3%. The qualifications for membership 
of the Assembly and for being included 
in the electoral rolls shall be similar to 
those prescribed iu relation to the 
Provincial Legislative Assembly of 
Bombay, subject to necessary modifica- 


tions: . 


Provided that no frerson shall be 


disqualified either from being chosen as, 
ot from being, a member of the Assembly 
or from being included in the electoral 
roll of a constituency, merely because ho 
is the Ruler of a Covenanting or other 
State, or the Talukdar of a Taluka or 
Estate. 


4. Anordershallin due course be mado 
and proclaimed by the Raj Pramukh 
providing, consistently with the foregoing 
provisions of this &chedule, for— 


(a) the delimitation of constituencies : 

(b) the preparation of clectoral rolls ; 

(c) the qualifications for membership 
of the Assembly ; 

(d) the qualifications entitling persons 
to vote in the elections; 

(e) conduct of the elections, inchiding 
bye-olections for the filling of casual 
vacancies ; 


(f) corrupt practices at or in connec- 
tion with such elections; and 


(g) the decision of doubts and dis- 
putes arising out of or in connection with 
such elections. 


In confirmation of the above Covenant. 
we append our signatures, on behalf of 
ourselves, our heirs end seceessors. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA’S 
CONCURRENCE 


The Government of India hereby concur 
tn the above Covenant and Guarantee all 
als provisions. In comfirmation thereof 
Mr. Varal Pangunnt Menon, Secretary 
to the Governsnent of Indiain the Ministry 
of States, appends his signature on behalf 
and with the authority of the Gorernment 
of India. 

Secretary to the Guvernmnt of India, 

Ministry of States. 


Sir N. Raghavan Pillai, has 
Mr 


PRESS LAWS ENQUIRY 
COMMITTEE MEETS 


The: Press Laws Enquiry Committee 
met in New Delhi, on Jan. 21, under the 
chairmanship of Shri Ganga Nath to hear 
oral evidence of officia] and non-official 
witnesses. 


The Committee examined Mr. K. 
Shrinivasan, Secretary, All India News- 
paper Editors’ Conference and the Hon’- 
ble Pandit Lingaraj Misra, Minister for 
Edveation and Health, Orissa. 
Resuming ite sitting on Jan. 22, the 
Committee took the evidence of Mr. 
A.D. Mani, Editor, Httrada, Nagpur, 
Mr. M. Chelarathi Reo, Editor, National 
Herald, Y.icknow and Shri Radhaneth 
Rath, Editor, Samaj, Cuttack. 


The Committee will now meet in New 
Delhi on March 2—4, 1948, to record 
further evidence. 


ALCOHOLIC DRINKS PROHIBITED 


AT OFFICIAL PARTIES 


The Governmént of India have asked 
all employees of the Central Government 
to refrain from serving alcoholic drinks 
at official or semi-official parties given 
by them in view of the general policy of 
prohibition. 


The use of alcoholic drinks would be 
permissible only at social functions of a 
private nature, though it is hoped that 
on these occasions also, such drinks 
would be avoided or at Jeast reduced to 
the minimum. 
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Exteral Affairs 


é » Joint Secretary, 
French Embassy in India and Mr. R. R. 


External Affairs Ministry 


s 
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CREATION OF UNITED KATHIAWAR 


Shri Balwantrai Mehta’s Broadcast 


HE story of how the dream of united 
Kathiawar bas materialised 
within 14 months of the Kathia- 

war Political Conference demanding the 
creation of such a State was told in a 
talk broadcast on Jan. 27. from New 
Delhi by Shri Balwantrai G. Mehta, 
Prime Minister of Bhavnagar. 


The following is the full text of the 
broadcast : 


A great and revolutionary change has 
come over the States of Kathiawar, in 
Western India. It was only 14 months 
ago that the Kathiawar Political Con- 
ference, at its session at Dhrangadhra, 
passed a resolution asking for the crea- 
tion of a Unitary Kathiawar State with 
one Legislature, one Executive, one 
Judiciary, one Treasury and one Police 
Force. There was a hot debate at the 
session and the younger elements in the 
Conference pressed for the elimination 
of the Institution of kingship. Wiser 
counsels prevailed however, and_ the 
Conference by an overwhelming majority 
accepted the Resolution as it was 
originally drafted. The demand thus 
formulated at Dhrangadhra grew stronger 
every day and gripped the hearts of the 
people of Kathiawar. It was reiterated 
from hundreds of platforms—hoth inside 
and outaide Kathiawar. 


Junagadh 


The surrender of Junagadh to the 
Government of India, after a vehement 
struggle by the Popular Forces against ita 
unnatural inclusion into Pakistan, was a 
great and historic event which fires the 
imagination of the people, and set forces 
in motion which were bound to have a 
far-reaching effect on the polity of 
Kathiawar. 


The State of Bhavnagar, presided over 
by as young and popular Prince, Shri 
Krishnakumar’ Sinhji, startled — the 
Princes and people of Kathiawar by 
declaring the establishment of a full res- 

onsible Government. His Highness 
the Maharaja invited the elected members 
of his Legislature to form an Interim 
Goernment forthwith, and declared his 
intention to abide by the advice of the 
new Ministry in the affairs of the adminie- 
tration. He also invited these same 
elected members to elect a Constitution 
Committee which would draft the Con. 
stitution of the State on the basis of full 
Responsible Government. This declara- 
tion of His Highness the Maharaja of 
Bhavnagar on the [5th instant in the 
presence of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, our. 
Deputy Prime Minister, stirred the 
stagnant waters of Kathiawar Politics. 
His Highness the Maharaja himself, in 
his speech while making the declaration 
had indicated that it was advisable to 
make a move in the direction of bringing 
about the Political Unity of Kathiawar. 


The Leader of the Opposition in the 
State Legislature, who has now formed 
the Interim Government, in his speocch 
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welcoming the historic announcement of 
the Maharaja Saheb emphasised the 
vital necessity of bringing the whole 
peninsula of Kathiawar under a single 
Unitary Government for the moral and 
material well-being of its people. This 
plea found a welcome response in the 
speech of Sardar Patel who advised the 
Princes and the people of Kathiawar to 
take steps in this direction. It was 4 
unique occasion when the Maharaja of a 
State and the Leader of the Opposition 
were arguing out the same case. Both 
wanted a United Saurashtra and both 
wanted a Democratic new State which 
would even be willing to merge its 
individuality in a future provinco of 
Maha-Gujerat. 


Rajkot Conference 


Two days after this historic event 
took place at Bhavanagar, Mr. 
Menon of the Ministry of States, con- 
vened a Conference, at Rajkot of the 
Ruling Princes of the Salute States of 
Kathiawar. It was at this meeting that 
the leading Princes of Kathiawar took 
a wise and bold decision which would 
affect the destinies of the people of 
Kathiawar for years to come. They 
decided to merge their identities and 
create a single Unitary State which 
would be presided over by a Raj Pramukh 
and be governed by a Popular Ministry 
responsible to the Legislature elected 
on the basis of a wide franchise. ‘The 
Rulers have elected H. H. the Jam 
Suhib of Nawanagar as the first Raj 
Pramukh. This is a fitting selection and 
the people of Kathiawar have every 
confidence that with his wide experience 
and patriotism he will be able to launch 
the new State properly and guide it in 
its formative stages. The dream of 
the Popular Workers of Kathiawar which 
had found expression only 14 months 
back at Dhrangadhra came to be realised 
in this remarkable manner. ‘he Kuling 
Princes of the III and 1V Class States in 
Kathiawar met. the Statcs Secretary at 
Rajkot on the 20th and agreed to accept. 
the decision for a mérger of all the States 
of Kathiawar into one Single State. 
A covenant for the elimination of bound- 
aries and creation of such a State had 
been prepared and signed by the Kathia- 
war Princes. The New Era has set in. 


Kathiawar has an area of about 
28,000 sq. miles with a population of 
about 40 lakhs.The total revenue of all 
the 250 States will ‘approximate about 
six crores. The land being cut up into 
all those innumerable jurisdcitions had 


failed to satisty the needs of its people — 


and every year there was an cxodus of 
thousands of Kathiawaries to Ahmedabad, 
Bombay and other industrial cities in 
India and to various overseas countries. 
The people of Kathiawar are well known 
for their enterprise and business acumen. 
They have fared very well in all walks 
of life wherever they have gone. They 
have made their mark in many fields 
of activities, wherever they have gone. 
It was the misfortune of these “sturdy 
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people to have been divided into innumer- 
able estates and States. All oppor- 
tunities for self-development and eelf- 
expression were severely restricted. A 
common Kathiawar outlook could not be 
developed. 


The creation of the Kathiawar State, 
popularly known as the State of Sau- 
rashtra, opens vast posrsibilitice of develop- 
ment. There is the famous Girnar hill 
in the heart of Kathiawar. It is the 
opinion of experts that this site if pro- 
perly harnessed could provide hydro- 
electric power to about a third of Kathia- 
war. This scheme has every chance of 
materialising under the new conditione. 
There are said to be mineral resources 
in the bowels of the earth in Kathiawar. 
They have neither been properly surveyed 
nor has there heen = any serious 
attempt for their exploitation. 
The New Popular Government when it 
comes into existence on or before the 
20th of February will be able to develop 
these resources and bring prosperity 
to the toiling masses. When there are 
the Gir Forest, the rivers Shadar and 
Shetrunji, the various hills and hillocks 
and the beautiful coastline of the 
peninsula extending over about 300 
miles. All this and a fine specimen of 
manhood and womanhocd could well 
combine to make Kathiawar a land of 
Peace, Plenty and Prosperity. 


It would be possible under the new 
dispensation to create a mercantile 
marine, a school for marine engineering, 
to develop fisheries, exploit the minerals 
and forests, encourage seafaring, develop 
trade and commerce through the various 
ports which have great possibilities of 
expansion, to harness the waters of the 
rivers for the purpose of irrigating barren 
land, generating power. and preventing 
soil erosion. Years back, an economist of 
repute wrote about a port of Kathiawar 
that its growing strength would make it 
an equal to the flourishing ports ‘of 
Bombay and Karachi. Kathiawar can 
develop excellent. ports which could also 
be utilised as atrategic naval bases. 
Cottage industries could be developed 
with the aid of electric power and the 
peasantry and artisans could ply their 
trade in peace. 


Land Revenue Systems 


There is a confusing multiplicity of 
land revenue systems and taxation 
structures in Kathiawar. It will be 
possible now to substitute this by a 
uniform land tenure, land revenuc system 
and equitable taxation structure based 
on the model of the Bombay Presidency. 
‘The ruthless exploitation of the peasantry 
in petty States and cstatcs wul ceaze 
to exist, law and order will no longer be 
defied with impunity as it used to be the 
case under separate jurisdictions and 
boundaries. There will be bo rival 
claims to riparian rights to impede the 
progress of irrigation and agriculture. A 
common policy for the abolition of 
illiteracy, prevention of the spread of 
disease and eradication of the abject 
poverty shall have every likelihood of 
being formulated and carricd out by the 
new Popular Government. Thisis really a 
call to the creative genius and constructive 
talents of the people of Kathiawar wher- 
ever they reside. 
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The New Saurashtra State will come 
into existence on the Ist of Kebruary 
and will gather to iteelf estates and States 
by gradual staves till the whole of the 
peninsula with tew ex-eptions is included 
into its boundaries by the L5th April. 
The Gaekwar’s territory in Kathiawar, 
t.e., Amrali division of the Baroda States 
and the Jaffrabad portion of the Janjira 
State shall have to be merged into the new 
State in order to make it compact, homo- 
geneous and natural. Some portion of 
the Bombay Province, now interspersed 
with some of the Kathiawar States could 
also with advantage be transferred to 
this new State. The island of Diu— 
the Portuguese settlement—shall also 
have one day to form a part. of this new 
State. It will be then that the dream 
of the workers of Kathiawar will material- 
ise to its fullest extent. 


After 12 Centuries 


For the past several centuries, the 
people of Kathiawor, though destined hy 
nature to beonc and homogeneous, have 
been deprived of Political Unity and, 
consequently, have been denied of the 
opportunities of self-expression and sclf- 
development. It may have possessed 
some sort of unity under the Mauryas 
and the Guptas, but, after the fall of 
Vallabhi dynasty for the last 1,200 years 
or so, the land has been divided and 
subdivided end every adventurer has had 
his full swav over the area he could 
commard. Thus the land that produced 
Shri Krishna, Sudama, Gandhi and 
Dayanand became a picture of misery 
and unhappiness and became the hunting 
ground for a band of exploiters and free- 
booters. The times have changed, the 
fetters are gone. The patriotic and 
far-sighted move of the Princes of 
Kathiawar has set forccs in motion which 
are sure to restore Power and Plenty 
to this ancient land of Saurashtra, 


INTERNATIONAL SHIPPING 
ORGANISATION SCHEME 


A Conference to consider the formation: 
of an International Maritime Consulta- 
tative Organisation which would be, in 
relation to the United Nations, the 
specialised agency in the field of shipping 
will open on February 19, 1948, in 
Geneva. 


The Indian Delegation will comprise: 


Leader: Sir N. Paghvan Pillai, who 


has beer appointed Indian Charge d’ 
Affaires in Varis. 


Members: Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, 
Mr. M. A. Master and Mr. L. K. Jha ot 
the Ministry of Commerce. 


Besides the member states of the 
United Nations, the following countries 
have been invited: Albania, Australia, 
Eire, Finland, Hungary, Italy, Portgual, 
Switzerland, Rumania, Transjordan and 
Yemen. 


The Conference will have before it 
the draft Convention adopted by the 
second session of the United Maritime 
Consultative Council in Washington in 
Oct. 1946. 


Work and Future Development 


of Survey of India 


66 HE last war gave the Survey of 
T India a map_ reproduction or- 
ganisation and plant, which with 
the addition of a few specialist. personnel 
and special equipment, is likely to serve 
the needs of India for many years to 
come’’. This is the view expressed by 
the Surveyor General of India in his 
report ‘‘Survey and Mapping Policy”, 
which is now under the consideration of 
the Central Government. 


The Report continues ‘It is fortunate 
for the surveyor who will work in the 
India of the future, that the geodetic 
and other foundations on which his work 
must be built, were laid when India 
could be treated as a whole before 
partition. In the future, both countries 
and the geographical and scientific world, 
will gain much if the Survey of India 
and Pakistan can eliminate by mutual 
co-operation some of the restrictions 
imposed on their work by political 
divisions. 


First Authoritative Map 


According to the Report, the First 
autoritative map of India was published 
by a Frenchman in 17652. It had been 
compiled ftom route surveys by travellers 
in the interior and rough charts of the 
coast. Iifteen years later Lord Clive ap- 
pointes the first Surveyor General of 

engal. His maps were originally 
military reconnaissances and chaincd 
surveys based on astronomically fixed 
points. They did not however attain 
the accuracy of modern maps of India 
based on the system introduced at 
Mudras in 1802, and since extended over 
the whole of India and beyond. From 
these beginnings the Survey of India 


developed and it has since published . 


maps embodying geodetic and _ top- 
ographical surveys and undertaken the 
compilation of geographical mups cover. 
ing the greater part of South East Asia. 


For tho Survey of India, the second 
world war was both an interruption and 
a digression. Normal civil activities 
practically ceased and the whole effort 
of the Department was directed towards 
war work. A large part of its staff was 
mobilised and formed the backbone of 
the military surveys in Persia, Iraq 
aud the South East Asia Command. 


During the war, practically no new 
topographical surveys were made in 
India and hardly any revision of stand- 
ard maps was carried out. Produ:tion 
of revised editions of maps also fell 
heavily into arrears. 


Among the new trends and demands for 
surveys noticeable since the end of the 
war, is the planning of numerous deve- 
lopment projects in India. The irriga- 
tion, hydro-electric and other projects 
require precise surveys, not only of 
reservoir and Uam sites, but also of the 
often very extensive arcas proposed for 
irrigation. 
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Industrialisation has led to numerous 
demands for large-scale surveys of 
important cities, and the reclamation of 
waste land to grow more food har also to 
be based on accurate surveys. 


The Survey of India will now have to 
meet very heavy demands for surveys 
and publication, first to make up the 
arrears of work arising from the cur- 
tailment of norma! activities before and 
during the war, and secondly, to provide 
large-scale surveys and maps for the 
development of India’s resources in 
minerals, power, agriculture and industry, 
and also tu meet tlhe increased require- 
ments of Indig’s army and aviation. 


The first is probably a temporary 
demand, which with extra facilities, the 
department should be able to meet 
during the next few years. 


As regards the second, the following 
factors among others will have to be 
taken into consideration:— 


(a) The completion of the modern 
survey of India involving 180,000 sg. 
miles of new surveys must be effected 
8s soon as possible. 


(b) Provisicn must be mace fcr the 
pericdical revisicn of standard toy cpi- 
phical meps. 


(c) Special air navigaticn charts n.ust 
be kept up-to-date to meet the growing 
demands of civil and military aviaticn. 


(d) Demands for accurate large-scale 
survey of cities and other industrially 
important areas cannot be refused 
indefinitely, end 


(e) Special surveys in connection with 
irrigation, hydro-electric, land reolama- 
tion and similar projects will require 
high priority to assist in the development 
of India. 


Development in Air Survey 


During the last few years, very great 
advances have been made in air survoy 
muinly in the direction of an improve- 
ment in the design of air cameras and 
lenses. Larger photographs can now 
be taken, which reduce work and improve 
accuracy. The design of machines for 
direct plotting of maps from air photo- 
graphs had also improved, which enable 
accurate maps to be plotted with the 
minimum of ground control. Air survey 
is therefore likely to play a much more 
important part in the future. 


The total area of the Union of India 
including the States is about 12,00,000 
sq. miles and of this 180,000 sq. miles 
huve yet to be surveyed in modern 
style. A programme of air photos 
graphy of about 30,000 sq. miles yearly 
for the completion and revision of topo- 
graphical maps would occupy about 
40 years. A plan for topographical 
and project surveys is now under the 
consideration of the Government of 
India. 
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RELAXATION INIMPORT CONTROL 


Consumer Goods To Be Permitted 


On More Liberal Scale 


: HILE the main. consideration 
W governing India’s import control 

continues to be the availability 
of foreign exchange, jt ix understood 
that a more liberal policy will be followed 
during the first half of this year in regard 
to the import from non-dollar sources 
of certain commodities, including motor 
cars and lorries, bicycles, typewriters, 
Wireless receiving sete, tinned milk, 
riewsprint, industrial tools,  coaltar 
dyes, drugs and medicines, paints and 
varnishes, chemicals, scientific instru- 
ments, aeroplane parts, etg. 


The goods will not be freely licensed, 
but it has been decided to raise the 
monetury ‘ceilings’? governing their 
import. Two factors have combined to 
make possible these higher “ ceilings ’’. 
First, the licensing arrangements, which 
operated from July to December 1947, 
have served to provide a fairly accurute 
picture of tue country’s import require- 
mente. Secondly the system of reva- 
lidating licences ceased with the end of 
1947, relieving the pressure on foreign 
exchange resources. 


An exception, however, has been made 
in the case of Capital Goods licences. 
These are being revalidatcd up to the 
approximate date of arrival of the goods, 
the only test being whether firm orders 
have been placed with exporters. 


New Validity Periods 


Another feature of the present import 
control arrangements, announced on 
Dec. 12, 1947, is that licensing will no 
longer correspond to the  half-yearly 
shipping periods. Instead, most of the 
licences granted will be valid for six 
months from their date of issue. 
Others, covering goods which normally 
tuke a considerable time for delivery, 
will be valid for one year from the date 
of issue. This change, it is hoped, will 
even up for licence holders the time 
factor in the obtaining of their goods. 
It is understood that this innovation is 
the result of the improved shipping 
position. 


Another aspect of the present system 
of the control is the classification of 
importe into difforent groups : 


(a) those licensed freely from dollar 
areas. 


(6) freely licensed goods from non- 
dollar areas, and 


(c) articles not to Le licensed at all 
from any source. 


The distinction drawn between dollar 
area and non-dollar urea imports 
arises from the necessity to conserve 
dollars. It is recognised that for articles 
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which must be imported from dollar 
areas, licences will be granted. But 
generally it should be easier to obtain 
licences for goods from  non-dollar 
countrics. 


_ Under the revised arrangements Open 
General Licence No. 9'has been cancelled 
froin the beginning of this year, but 
commitments already made in respect 
of articles affected by the cancellation 
will be allowed entry up to March 3), 
1948, without the formality of a licence. 
The 0O.G.L. covered a wide range of 
articles, some of which were parts of 
machinery, machine-made cloth, agri- 
cultural implements, woollen and cotton 
fabrics, copra, coconut oil, mineral oil, 
raw silk, cotton yarn, raw wool, wood 
pulp, raw hides and skins. These zoods 
are now being freely licensed from non- 
dollar areas. On the basis of these 
licencee, Government expects to have 
accurate and timely information of 
supplies reccived and commitments 
made. 


Three O.G. Ls. of minor importance 
are still in existence. O.G.L. No. 2 
covers certain imports frum Middle East 
countries, mostly mineral oil products, 
O.G.1L. No. 4 pertains to import of 
samples and of goods brought as per- 
sonul luggage by diplomatic personnel. 
O.G.L. No. 6 covers country craft 
trathc from the Persian Gulf, Aden, 
Palestine, etc. 


GRACE PERIOD OF IMPORT 
LICENCES EXTENDED 


The Government of India have been 
informed that owing to snow-storms 1n 
the United States of America, shipment 
of goods, which otherwise could have 
been made before the end of last vear, 
was unexpectedly delayed. As a result, 
consignments which left the manufac. 
turing factories well in time for shipment 
before Dec. 31 could not be shipped 
except after that date. 


In order to cover the import of these 
consignments it has been decided, as a 
special case, that in the cuse of licences 
for imports from the United States of 
America which were to expire on Dec. 
31, 1947, a period of 31 days’ grave should 
be allowed, instead of the J4 dsys’ grace 
at present allowed. Goods shipped against 
there licences on or before Jan. 31, 
1945S, will be ollowed clearunce, says a 
Press Note, issued by the Ministry of 
Commerce, on Jan. 23. 
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RESERVE BANK ASKED TO : 
PAY 50 CRORES TO PAKISTAN: 


< 
{ Phe Government of India instructed ‘ 
( the Reserve Bank on Jan. 17, tocredit 
i the Pakistan Government with Re. 50 « 
crores in implementation of the agree- 
about 

¢ 

¢ 
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the division of the cash 
balance, said a Press Communique 
issued by the Ministry of Finance on } 
Jan. 17. 

The balance of Rs. 5 crores wae to be 
adjusted against the expenditure incurred 
by India since August 15, 1947, on 
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EXPORT OF COTTON 
CLOTH AND YARN 


A Press Note issued by the Ministry 
of Commerce on Jan. 30. said: 
In pursuance of the policy of pro- 
gressive decontrol, the Government 
of India have reviewed the position with 
regard to price control over cotton cloth 
and yarn intended for export and have 
decided to lift the control, with imme- 
diate effect, in respect. of all destina- 
tions except the following : 


Australia, British East Africa (Kenya, 
Uganda and Tanganyika) and the Sudan. 


The relevant notification under the 
Cloth and Yarn (Export Control) 
Order, 1945, appears inSection] of Part 
I of the, Gazette of India published on 
January 31, 1948.. 


EXPORTS BY PARCEL POST 


Exports by parccl post of all articles, 
other than jewellery and precious stones, 
are no longer required to obtain’ valu- 
ation certificates from port Customs 
authorities regarding the contents of 
packages, says a Press Note issued by 
the Ministry of Finance on Jan. 21. 


The Government of India has taken 
this decision with a view to removing 
difficulties at present experienced by 
exporters in inland trading centres, 
where facilities for valuation do not 


exist. 


The relevant foreign exchange forms 
in respect of parcels containing ‘articles 
other than jewellery and precious stones 
will continue to be countersigned by the 
Reserve Bank of India, or an authorised 
dealer in foreign exchange, on the 
strength of invoices, bills etc., but a 
Customs valuation certificate will not 
be necessary. 


PROGRESS IN EMPLOY MENT 


Of 24,631 refugees registered during 
the month of December, 1947, at the 
Employment Exchanges and District 
Employment Oftices of the Ministry of 
Labour in the Indian Union, 3,899, 
involving 15,697 dependants were placed 
in employment. The placement figures 
for this mouth are the highest recorded 
so far. 


The total number of refugees regietered 

with the Exchanges upto the 
December, 1947, was 64,224, of whom 
10,566, involving 47,342 dependants 
have been placed in employment. 
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The All india Educational Conference opened in New Nelbi on January 16- Maulana Abul Kelam Azad (extreme left) is seen 
addressing the 


EDUCATION FOR ALL: CONSCRIPTION OF TEACHERS 


Maulana Azad’s Address at Educational 
Conference 


man and woman to regard it as & 

sacred national service to come 
forward and serve as a teacher for at 
least two years. They should regard 
it as a sacrifice to the national cause 
and accept, for their services « hatever 
allowance the state may afford”’, said 
the Hon'ble Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
Minister for Education, Government 
of India, opening the All-India Educa- 
tional Conference on January 16 in New 
Delhi. 


“I would urge upon every educated 


The Education Minister added: ‘If 
every matriculate is required to put in 
one year’s and every graduate two years’ 
service in education before he or she attains 
his or her certificate we would get a large 
supply of teachers for our purpose ar 


Below is the text of the address: 


It is exactly a year ago that I assumed 
charge of this Ministry on the 15th of 
January, 1947. It was then my intention 
to summon immediately an educational 
conference of representatives of Pro- 
vincial Governments, the States and 
Universities in order tochalk out our 
‘futuro programme of action. In fact, 
dates had been announced for such a 
conference twice but circumstances over 
which we had no control, intervened 
on both occasions. I need not go into 
the reasons for these postponements as 
they are well known to you and will 
only say that I have spared no efforts 
to summon tho conference as early as 
possible. In any case, we have met 
today and I have every hope that the 
combined wisdom of all who are present 
today, will enable us to formulate 
schemes that will meet adequately the 
educational requirements of this ancient 
land. I extend to you my cordial wel- 
come and thank you ell for your response 
to my invitation. 


The agenda is already before you. 
You will find that it contains only the 
most pressing problems that confront 
us today. ‘The first issue refers to the 
provision of basic education for every 
citizen of the State. It is accepted 
on all hands that without such education 
a modern democratic state cannot flourish 
or perform those functions which are 
expected of it. The scheme of Post-war 
Educational Development prepared by 
the Central Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion has been accepted by the Central 
and the Provincial Governments. Steps 
have already been taken to set on foot 
the programme of action according to 4 
first five year plan, bit I must point out 
that all-these have been done according 
to old methods and on the old scales. 
After the realisation of our independence, 
we cannot however, be content with 
programmes which were considered 
adequate for the old regime. Thus, no 
one will for a moment tolerate today 
that 40 years must elapse before the full 
scheme of basic education for all the 
inhabitants of this land can be imple- 
mented. In fact, even half that period 
will seem to many to savour of delay 
and procrastination. We must, there- 
fore, devise measures by which the edu- 
cational progress of this country can be 
so accelerated that we reach our objective 
within a much shorter time. 


I know the many difficulties and 
obstacles which face us. I know that 
on account of the happenings in the 
recent past, the attention of the Govern- 
ment and the people has often been 
diverted from constructive work. After 
full consideration of all these factors, I 
would still assert that education cannot 
wait. Even if other nation building 
activities of the Government have to 
be slowed down or deferred on account 
of such difficulties, education, at any rate, 
must be pushed forward as rapidly as 
possible. We must not, for a moment, 
forget that it is the birth-right of every 
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individual to receive at least the basic 
education without which he cannot 
fully discharge his duties as a citizen. 


In talking of basic education, we have 
to deal separately with the problem of 
providing education ‘to  school-going 
children and to adults. The population 
of India today, after partition, is roughly 
24 crores, if we Jeave out of account the 
people of the States. The school-going 
population will, therefore, be about 
2,93,72,000, if we consider the age-group 
of 6 to ll years. If we calculate on the 
basis of even 3 teachers for every hundred 
pupils, this would require about 9 lakhs 
of teachers for teaching close upon 3 
crores of boys and girls. I will not raise 
here the question whether we should 
discourage single-teacher schools, though 
the best educational opinion favours at 
least two teuchers for a school. In ans 
case, the provision of 3 lakhs of trained 
teachers immediately seems an altoget! er 
impossible task and nothing that the 
Government can do can remedy this 
defect overnight. In fact, this seems 
to be one of the main reasons why 40 
years was regarded as the minimum 
period which must elapse before educa- 
tional facilities can be provided for all 
citizens of the lar.d. 


An Appeal 


We have, however, already seen that 
we cannot wait for such a long time and, 
therefore, my appeal] will be toall edu- 
cated men and women of this country 
to come forward to meet this deficiency. 
I would urge upon every educated man 
and woman to regard it as a sacred 
national service to come forward and 
serve as a teacher for at least two years. 
They should regard it as a sacrifice to 
the national cause and accept for their 
services whatever allowance the State 
may afford. We may also consider 
gome kind: of conscription for the pur- 
pose. If every matriculate is required 
to put in one year’s and every graduate 
two years’ service in education before he 
or she obtains his or her certificate, we 
would get a large supply of teachers for 
our purpose. f 2 lakhs of educated 
men and women come forward’ every 
year, we can in five years realise the 


minimum number of teachers necessary 
for fulfilling our plans.This will, however, 
be an emergency measure and cannot 
continue indefinitely. We must, there- 
fore, devote these five years for the 
greatest possible expansion in the provi- 
sion of facilities for training teachers, 
so that by the end of that period, we 
may gradually replace volunteer teachers 
by teachers who have taken up teaching 
as their vocation. 


Another great obstacle towards immedi- 
ate provision of educational facilities 
for all is the financial implication of 
constructing the necessary school houses 
and other buildings. This, however, 
need not and should not deter us. I 
would go so far as to say that we need 
not just now make any provision for 
building expenses at all. India is @ 
country where for nine months in the 
year pupil can work in the open without 
any difficulty or injury to their health. 
In villages, if necessary, educational 
work can be carried on under trees and 
even where structures have to be put 
up, whether in town or village, these 
can be built with bamboo and mud at a 
much lower cost than a pucca building 
would cost. In addition, we must 
never forget that in India there have 
already been voluntary contributions 
towards the establishment of schools 
and I have no doubt that if we can tap 
fully the resources or private munificence, 
the problem of meeting the cost of edu- 
cational structures will be at least parti- 
ally met. 


Problem of Finance 


Another chief obstacle to the immedi- 
ate fulfilment of the Basic Education 
Plan is the problem of finance. For 
basic education alone we require at 
least 9 lakhs of teachers. The Pay 
Commission recommended a scale of 
Rs. 30—Hs. 50 for such teachers on the 
pre-war scale. I realise that this is 
hardly enough to attract the best type of 
candidates, but as I have stated earlier, 
my appeal is to educated men and 
women to regard this educational service 
for two years as @ sacrifice in the cause 
of the nation. They must therefore 
agree to work on this meagre pay and 
look at it more in the nature of an allow- 
ance than wages for their labour. I 
have suggested that we should have at 
least two lac volunteers every year which 
will give 4 lacs of such volunteers at a 
time from the second year of the enforce- 
ment of the scheme. Even on the 
basis of pay suggested in the Pay Commis- 
sion’s Report, this would mean a wages 
bill of Rs. 2 crores per month or Rs. 24 
crores per year for the next five years. 
The amount actually spent on Primary 
Education by the Provinces and the 
Centre as shown in the budget for the 
year 1945-46 is as follows :— 


[See Cols. 2 and 3] 


The figures have been taken 
from the Provincial General Educational 
Table. Since then there have been 
considerable increases in the provision 
for Education in the Central and Pro- 
vincial Budgets, but figures are not at 

resent available for the years 1946-47 
and 1947-48 except in the case of the 
Centre. In the Centre, the Budget pro- 
vides for a little over Rs. 11 lakhs for 
1947-48. We may, however. ignore these 
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; Expenditure on Prima Expenditure on Adult < 
Name of Province Education by various i Educetion by vatious Pro: 
Provinces during 1945-46 vinces during 1945-48 ; 
= eee et es = es oe 
AS88AN 21,66,186 
| BIHAR 2,09,820 
BOMBAY 
1,71,22,281 Figures are ( 
C. P. & BERAR 23,60,301 not 
NADRAS 2,89,28,403 available. 
) ORISSA 16,77,017 
UNITED PROVINCES 57,52,008 ; 
- | : aan 3 
Total 5,82,16,106 
| . 3 
¢ 
| BENGAL (Undivided) 74,10,142 Figures are not 
| PUNJAB (Undivided) 57,86,474 “available. 
‘nanaaoneneeor ree 2 
Total 1,31,76,616 
{ Total of all Provinces 7,13,92,722 
, —_———_—_ - 
Centrally Admtnistered Areas 
; AJMER-MERWARA 29,684 
CIVIL & MILITARY STATION 
BANGALORE. 1,03,958 Figures are 
DELHI 2,72,564 available. 
MINOR ADMINISTRATIONS 1,49,960 
Grand Total 7,21,96,298 
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variations as well as the variation that 
has been caused by the partition of the 
Provinces of Bengal and Punjab. 


We would, therefore, have to find 
additional funds to the extent of about 
sixteen crores for the next five years. 
In Bengal, an attempt has been made to 
find money for educational purposes by 
the imoposition of an educational cess. 
It is for you to consider whether somo 
such method may not be applied to other 
Provinces in order to meet part of this 
gap. You have also to suggest what 
further steps the Central Government 
can take in addition to what it has 


already done. 
Adult Education 


I now come to the problem of providing 
for the education of adults who are 
‘illiterate. Its importance need hardly 
be emphasized, especially to a body of 
educational experts like you. It is obvious 
that with the extension of democracy, 
the problem of adult education has 
become even more important thun it was 
in the past. As you know, some work 
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for adult education has been started 
in the Provinces since 1938 but this was 
on a very small scale and must be in- 
creased and expedited manifold, if we 
are to obtain the desired résults. Adult 
education hus two aspects v22z. (u) arrange- 
ments for muking the adults literate, and 
(b) the provision of meusures to enlarge 
their minds und enable them to take 
an intelligent interest in the affairs of 
the country. 


I will tuke up the question of education 
in the second sense first, as obviously 
this is more important in the case of 
adults than mere provision of literacy. 
Such expansion of mind of the adults 
can be largely effected today through 
the use of scientific methods and ma- 
chinery which has made our task in this 
respect much lighter than it was before. 
There is experience of countries like Russia 
and the U. 8S. A. where open-air drama, 
the film and the radio have been used to 
very greateffect. Russia has, in fact, 
succeeded in carrying out her succes- 
sive five-year plans largely through the 
use of such scientific methods and 
machinery. We should benefit by the 
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experience of these countries and draw 
upon the vast stores of educational films 
which have been built up in Russia and 
U.S.A. At the same time, it has to be 
remembered that our conditions differ 
in many respects and their experience 
will have to be modified to meet our 
requirements. I am _ glad to inform 
you that the Education . Ministry 
has recently established a department 
of Social Education which will take this 
problem up. Expansion of the Depart- 
ment is, however, necessary in order to 
make it possible to provide such dramas, 
films and radio programmes in all Indian 
languages. I hope that very soon .the 
Ministry will be able to publish complete 
plans and schemes for this purpose. 


The problem of imparting literacy to 
adults must be taken up along with that 
of providing basic education to school- 
going children. For this purpose, we 
must not only depend upon the teachers 
who are engaged in such schools, but 
also call upon all Government employees 
of all categories to render such voluntary 
service as may be possible. This would 
be necessary, especially in the rural 
areas where it would not be possible to 
provide any alternative machinery for 
adult education. Government  em- 
ployees can render great help both in 
their spare time by working in Night 
School and Sunday Schools, and also by 
their example in introducing a drive, 
for literacy among their own subordinates 
who are illiterate. A time must soon 
come when literacy will be made one of 
the conditions for any employment under 
the Government, and in the meantime, 
Government are considering methods 
by which illiterate Government servants 
may be encourged to become literate. 


Medium of Instruction 


I now come to the second broad pro- 
blem which we have to discuss in the 
Conference today. This concerns the 
medium of instruction in the schools 
and colleges. You are already aware 
of my views on this question. I hold 
that there is no place for English as a 
medium of tnstruction in future India, 
but at the same time there should be no 
precipitate action that may damage the 
cause of education. I hold that the 
replacement of English as a medium of 
instruction should bo gradual and stage 
by stage so that there is the least possible 
interruption or interference with the 
process of education in tho country. 


I think it is not necessary to raise the 
question of the medium of instruction 
in the primary and secondary stages. 
Opinion is unanimous that instruction 
in these stages can bo imparted only 
through the mother tongue. Differences 
firise only when we come to the stage 
of education in tho universities. Two 
sharply divided schools of thought hold 
the field. There are on the one hand 
those who want one common language 
as the medium of instruction for all the 
universities in Indiu. There is another 
school who hold that education in the 
universities should be imparted through 
the regional language. I realise that 
there are weighty argumentsin favour 
of both the alternatives. The Central 
Advisory Board, which has just completed 
its session. has discussed this question 
and decided to appoint a Committee of 
experts to go into it and submit. recom- 
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mendations. I] have been asked to 
nominate the members of the Com- 
mittee and will announce the names as 
soon as this Educational Conference 
is over. 


I placed my own views before the 
Central Advisory Board and said that 
we should not change the medium of 
instruction in the University suddenly 
but allow a period of five years during 
which we can prepare for the gradual 
replacement of English by an Indian 
language. This would mean that by 
the sixth year, English would no 
longer be necessary as the medium of 
instruction in the universities and an 
Indian language could take its place. I 
am glad to inform you that the Board 
is in full agreement with this view. 


Scientific Terms 


One important problem in this con- 
nection is in respect of scientific terms 
but the Central Advisory Board has 
tried to solve it by declaring that scientific 
terms are international, and it would be 
a serious mistake totry to translate them. 
I agree with the view of the Board and 
believe that this is the only rational 
solution of the difficulty. 


I may here refer to the experience 
of other eastern countries which have 
already made the experiments of coining 
new words for scientific and technical 
terms or importing them from an ancient 
classics. In Egypt the question of 
scientific terminology became important 
in the 19th century when Egypt took to 
modern European education on a large 
scale. Egypt, as you are aware, has a 
rich classical language from which it 
can derive most scientific terms. In 
fact, Arabic possessed many terms in 
Astronomy, Chemistry, Physiology and 
other Sciences which have since been 
incorporated into European languages. 
It was therefore easy for modern Egypt 
to coin new Arabic terms in the old 
moulds and one group in Egypt sought 
to adopt these Arabic terms for 
current use in Egyptian education. 
Many words were thus derived from the 
Arabic Classics and many new words 
coined, but experiment soon proved that 
this was not the happiest solution of the 
problem. With experience, the Egyp- 
tians, were convinced that the scientific 
terms in current usage in modern Europe 
should be adopted, as they have become 
international and do not now belong 
to any particular nation or country. 
Turkey and Iraq have also come to the 
conclusion that in matters of science 
and knowledge there should be no narrow 
nationulism but a truly international 
approach. Similar has been the ex- 
perience of China and Japan. It must 
however, be admitted that for certain 
technical terms, especially in Philosophy, 
Logie and Mathematics, many terms are 
already available in Indian Classical 
languages and we should certainly use 
them, especially as in their case there is 
not the same universal agreement as in 
the case of scientific terms. 


The next problem I want you to con- 
sider ig the question of reforms in Uni- 
versity, Education. As I have already 
stated, there can be no question of narrow 


nationalism in the field of knowledge, 
but at the same time we must see that 
there is no wrong perspective of a 
nation’s past history and culture nor @ 
failure to encourage the highest ideals 
in national character and civilization. 
Unfortunately, this has happened in 
India and I will draw your attention by 
way of example to the two particular 
instances of Philosophy and History. 


To take up Philosophy first. Greek 
Philosophy was revived in Euro 
through the agency of the Arabs who 
were its commentators and _ critics 
during the middle ages. It was only 
during the Renaissance that direct 
translations were mude from Greek and 
Latin. The result is that in Europe, 
even the general history of Philosoph 
starts with the Greeks and ends wit 
modern European Philosophy, touching 
merely the fring of Indian and Chinese 
thought. This isthe history of Philo- 
sophy which the universities teach in 
India. But you will all admit that this 
does not represent the true fact of the 
development of philosophical thought 
in the world. No one can today deny 
the supreme achievements of the Indian 
mind in the realms of metaphysics and 

hilosophy. It is true that recently 
ndian Philosophy has been introduced 
as one of the subjects of study in Indian 
universities, but it has not yet gained 
the position which it deserves in the 
Benera) history of the Philosophy of the 
world. 


Pythagoras School. 


One of the earliest schools of Greek 
Philosophy is that of Pythagoras. The 
tradition of his visit to India may or 
may not be true, but his Philosophy 
shows unmistakable marks of the in- 
fiuence of Indian thought. There is 
little doubt that the Indian mind had 
already advanced beyond the stage 
reached by Pythagoras. ln fact, almost 
every school of Greek Philosophy has its 
counterpart in India. In _ addition, 
there are flashes of insight which we 
do not find in Greek Philosophy. 1 think 
that with the exception of two specific 
branches of learning the Indiun mind 
has shown itself superior in every respect 
to the achievements of the Greeks. The 
only two exceptions are in Logic and 
Astronomy. Aristotle's ‘“‘Logic”’ is 
superior in structure and scope to Indian 
‘‘Nyaya’’, while in Agtronomy Ptolemy's 
‘‘Majestic’? is superior to Brahma 
Gupta’s ‘‘ Siddhanta”’ and the work of 
Aryabhatt. We therefore need a new 
History of Philosophy in which Indian 
Philosophy may find its rightful place. 


Similarly in the field of History. Up 
to the time of Vincent Smith, there has 
been no reasonably true or correct 
History of India in English. Even 
Smith’s History is defective and in many 
respects out of date. All histories used 
in our universities today reflect these 
defects. They sutfer from both lacunae 
and distortions. Nothing is more um- 
portant today than the reorientation 
of historical studies from the primar 
to the highest stuges. This is a t 
which the universities must immediately 
undertake. The moet practical method 
would be to prepare books in Enghsh 
which can then be translated into all 
the Indian languages. This weuld not 


only mean cconomy’ in labour but also 
zive a uniformity in tone’and treatment 
of the subject. I would, therefore, 
appeal to all Indian universities to help 
in this noble task, and I can assure 
them that the Central Ministry will 
extend to them every possible help. 


Another important question that I 
would like the Conference to consider 
is that of the study of the oriental 
languages and culture. We must admit 
that this has been most inadequate till 
now. I am sure there will be no 
difference of opinion that in the future 
we must make ample provision for 
Yremedying this defect. For this, two 
things are immediately necessary. We 
must, on the one hand, have a reform 
and simplification in the methods of, 
teaching and, on the other, we must 
afford both encouragement and facility 
for such studies. 


Even where oriental subjects have 
been taught in the universities, they 
have been treated in a most cavalier 
fashion. If we look at the plight of 
Sanskrit or any other of the classical 
languages in the universities, we cannot 
deny that this has been done in a most 
half-hearted fashion in spite of the fact 
that such studies are essential for a true 
appreciation of Indian History and 
Culture. What applies to Sanskrit 
applies also to the study of Arabic and 
Persian. 


Travellers’ Accounts: 


I would like to draw your attention 
to the provision of facilities for the 
study of other oriental languages as well 
and especially of Tibetan and Chinese. 
It is well known that many of the 
Buddhist scriptures and literature are 
preserved in Tibetan, though the original 
in Sanskrit has been lost. For instance 
the ‘‘Tarka Bhashya”’ of Mokshankar 
Gupta could not for long be obtained in 
Sanskrit but a Tibetan translation was 
available and till recently that con- 
stituted the only source of our access 
to his thought. It is only lately that.the 
original has been found and published 
in the Gaekwar Oriental Series. 


The accounts of Chinese travellers 
are similar sources of illumination in 
respect of ancient India. Other treasures 
lie hidden in Chinese language and 
literature for the interpretation of our 
ancient history, if only they were acces- 
sible to us. For these reasons it is 
essential that our universities must 
provide adequate facilities for the study 
of these oriental languages. We must 
not forget that in the past, India was a 
Centre where the cufrents of Asiatic 
thought met and from which flowed out 
streams which spread to the farthest 
corner of the Asiatic Continent. To 
truly appreciate Ancient India, it is 
therefore essential that there must he 
knowledge and understanding of other 
Asiatic languages and culture as well. 


| There are other issues which also 
require consideration and I have no 
doubt that you will take them up as the 
Conterence I Ractits with its work. In 
conclusion, I woul once again thank all 
of you for the trouble you have taken 
in coming to attend this Conference, 
and end by expressing the hope that 
our deliberations may yield results 
which will prove, of lasting value to the 
cause of education in free India. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE DECISIONS 


The Educational Conference, which 
concluded its three-day session on Jan. 
18, made far-reaching decisions on 
different aspects of education. 


The most important item considered 
by the conference was the modifications 
necessary in the plan of educational 
development set out in the Central 
Advisory Board of Education’s report 
popularly known as the Sargent Report, 
in the light of experience gained since 
the report was published in 1944. Pro- 
vincial Ministers of Education, Vice- 
Chancellors of Universities, Directors ef 
Public Instruction and other eminent 
educationists present in the  con- 
ference were all - agreed 
that the period required to complete 
the work of mass education must be 


substantially reduced from the pericd: 


of 40 years envisaged in the Sargent 
Report. As suggested in the report, the 
conference agreed that eight years should 
be the period of Compulsory Basic Educa- 
tion but in view of the practical difficul- 
ties in the way of introducing it immedi- 
ately, this period might be reduced 
during the first stage though in no case 
should it be reduced to less than five 
years. 


The conference resolved that simul- 
taneously, to supplement further educa- 
tion, a comprehensive scheme of Adult 
Education (through librarice, open air 
threatres, radio, films, etc.) should be 
put into operation immediately; that 
for the first five years conditions of 
training for teachers in basic schools 
would be relaxed; the work of full-t:me 
workers might be supple mented by part- 
time workers and skilled artisans; and the 
double shift system should be introduced 
to economise on buildingge. 


Committee on Grants and Loans 


The conference also endorsed the re- 
commendation of the Central Advieciry 
Board of Education for appointing a 
small committee of educationalists and 
others concerned with educaticn admin: - 
tration to consider the question of finance 
required to implement the basic educa- 


tional plan including the question of 


Central grants, educational cers and cdu- 
cational loane. 


The conference placcd on reccrd its 
appreciation of the work of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education, the 
Inter-Universities Board, the All India 
Council for Technical Education, the 
Central Advisory Board of Archaeology, 
the University Grants Committee and 
similar bodies. It recommended that the 
Central Advisory Board of Education 
should be fully repreeentative of the 
Provinces, States and Universities and 
for efficient work, Provincial, Regional 
and State Committees should be consti- 
tuted on the same basis to work on 
similar lines; that the Bureau of Educa- 
tion should extend its activities, cn library 
and film units; that the Inter-University 
Board should be strengthened financially 
and otherwise to enable it to discharge 
its duties effectively and maintain suitable 
standards. of university qualifications. 
The conference welcomed .the extensicn 
of the scope of the University Grants 
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Committee to cover the work of all uni- 
versities and research institutions and 
expressed the hope that it will work 
on lines similar to those in the United 
Kingdom. 


The conference recommended that 
establishment of a Centra] Institute of 
Adult Education for training personnel 
for administration, supervision and field 
work and suggested that such a body 
should give a lead to provincial and State 
Governments, loc authorities and 
voluntary agencies. It also recom- 
mended the establishment of a Central 
Co-operative Library. The recommenda- 
tions of the Central Advisory Board 
urging the appointment of a committee 
to consider the means of financing 
education at all stages and the appoint- 
ment of a Commission for Secondary 
Education were endorsed by the con- 
ference. 


There was a prolonged debate in the 
conference about the medium of instruc- 
tion and finally the conference recom- 
mended to the Ministry of Education 
the appointment of a committee to con- 
sider what should be the medium of 
instruction and examination at the 
university stage; the place of the national 
‘language in secondary and higher educa- 
tion and its script; the palce of English 
as alanguage in the university educaticn; 
the stages by which English should be 
replaced by the national language or 
regional languages as medium of instruc- 
tion and the steps to be taken for the 
preparation of text books, scientific 
terminology and requisites for imple- 
menting the recommendations made. 


The Central Advisory Board scheme for 
the setting up of a National Cultural 
Trust was endorsed by the conference 
with slight modifications. 


The conference urged the paramount 
need for research in all branches of learn- 
ing and recommended that the Govern- 
ment of India should do all in its power to 
encourayo the universitics and research 
institutions to undertake research. 


The Intcrim Report of the Scientific 
Man-power Committee was also con- 
sidered by the conference which recom- 
mended that early action to implement 
the report should be takcn. 


It is announced in the Gazette of India 
dated January 17, 1948, that the offices of 
the Archaeological Survey of India and 
the Anthropological Survey of India shall; 
in future, be called the ‘Department of 
Archaeology and Department of Anthro- 
pology ”’ respectively. 


The pilgmm ship ‘‘Rizwani,” ‘which 
sailed from Jedda on Jan. 11 1948; 
arrived at Karachi on Jan. 19, 1948. After 
disembarking about 143 pilgrims at 
Karachi she proceeded to Bombay on 
the same day, says a Press Note, issued 
by the Ministry of External Affairs and 
Commonwealth Relaticne, on Jan. 21. 
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Pandit Jawaharlal Nehra addressed the Annual Convocation of 
7 = January 24. The Aligarh U. Pe pees © oeere 


University 


the Muslim 


to Pandit Nehru on his arrsiv. 


PLAY YOUR ROLE IN BUILDING UP 
THIS GREAT COUNTRY 


Pandit Nehru’s Advice to Aligarh Students 


667 INVITE you as free citizens of 
{ frevo Lndia to play vour rouloin the 
building up of this great country 
und to be sharers, in common with others, 
- inthe triumphs and setbucks alike that 
may come our Way’, said the Hon'ble 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister, 
nldressing the annual convocation of the 
Muslim University at Aligarh on January 
24. 


Following is a vist in Englisin of the 
apecch delivered by Fandit Nehru: 


[ have come back to Aligarh and to 
this University after wu long interval. 
We have been separated not only by 
this distunce of time but ulso by a 
distance of spirit and outlook. i do not 
quite know where you, or for the matter 
of that most of us, stand today, for we 
have youe through convulsions and 
beart-breaks which have no doubt 
created in many of us doubts and dis- 
illusionment. While the present is full 
of uncertainty, the future is even more 
shrouded and difficuluto pierve. Never- 
theless, we have to face this present und 
try to mould the future. We have to 
see, euch one of us, where wo stand and 
what we stand for. Without a stout 
anchor of faith in the future we will 
drift in tne present and lifo iteelf would 
have no objective worth striving for. 


I have accepted tho invitation of your 
Vice-Chancellor with pleasure, for I 
wanted to meet all of you and to probe 
somewhat into your, minds aud to let 
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you have a glimpse of my own mind. 
We have to understand each other, 
and if we cannot agree about every- 
thing, we must at least agree to differ, 
and know where we agree and where 
we differ. 


For every sensitive human being in 
India the lust six months have brought 
pain and sorrow, and what is worst of 
all, a huroiliation of the spirit. It has 
been bad enough tor those who are old 
in years and experienced, but 1 often 
wonder how the yuung feel who, at the 
threshold of their lives, have seen and 
experienced catastrophe and disaster. 
They will, no doubt, survive it, for 
youth is resilient ;but it may well be 
that they will carry the mark of it for 
the rest of their days. Perhaphs if we 
are wiso and strong enough to think 
and act rightly even now, we might 
succeed in erasing that mark. 


For my part I wish to say that, in 
spite of everything, I have a firm faith 
in India’s future. Indeed if I did not 
have it, it would not be possible fur me 
to function effectively. Although many 
of my old dreams have been shattcred by 
recent events, yet the basic objective 
still holds andI have seen no reason to 
change it. That objective is to build 
up a free India of high ideals and noble 
endvavour where there is equality of 
opportunity for all and where many 
vuriegated streams of though’ and 
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vulture meet together to form a mighty 
river of progress and udvancement for 
her people. 


I am proud of Inaia not only because 
of her ancient magnificent heritage but 
also because of her remarkablo capacity 
to add to it by keeping the doors and 
windows of her mind and spirit open 
to fresh and invigorating winds from 
distant lands. India’s strength has been 
two-fold ; her own innato culture which 
flowered through the ages, and her 
capacity to draw from other scurces and 
add this to her own. She was far too 
strong to be submerged by  outaide 
streams, and she was too wise to isolate 
herself from them, and so there is a 
continuing synthesis in India’s real parted 
and the many political changes whic 
have taken place have had little effect 
on the growth of this variegated and yet 
esrontially unified culture. 


I have said that I am proud of cur 
inheritance and our ancestors who gave 
an intellectual and cultural pre-eminence 
to India. How du you feel about this 
past? Do you feel that you are also 
sharers in it and inheritors of it and 
therefore proud of something that 
belongs to you as much as tome? Or 
do you feel alien to it and pass it by 
without understanding it or feeling that 
strange thrill which coroes from the 
realization that we are the trustees and 
inheritors of this vast treasure? I ask 
you these questions because in recent 
yvars many forces have been at play 
diverting people’s ioinds into wrang 
channels and trying to pervert the course 
of history. You are Muslims and I am 
» Hindu. We may adhere to different 
religious faiths or to none; but that 
does not take away from that cultural 
inherita.ce that is yours as well as a 
mine. The past holds us _ together, 
why should the present or the future 
divide us in spirit t 


Change of Sparit 


Political changes produce certain 
results. But the essential changes are 
in the spirit and outlook of a nation. 
What has troubled me very greatly 
during these past month» and years is 
not the political changes but rather the 
creeping senso of a chang? of spirit which 
created enormous barriers between us. 
The attempt to change the spirit of India 
was reversal of the historic process through 
which we had been passing for long 
ages past and it is because we tried to 
reverse the current of history that 
disastor overwhelmed us. We cannot 
easily play about with geography or with 
the powerful trends which make history. 
And it is infinitely worse if we make 
hatred and violence the spring» of action. 


Pakistan Las come into being, rather 
unnaturally, I think, but nevertheless 
representing the urges of large numbers 
of persons. I believe that this develop- 
ment has been a throw-back, but we 
accepted it in goud faith. I want you 
tu understand clearly wheat our present 
view is. We have been charged with 
desiring to strangle and crush Pakistan 
and to force it into a reunion with 
India. That charge, as muny others, 
is based on fear and a complete mis- 
understanding of our attitude. I 
believe that, for a variety of reasons, 


it is inevitable that Indiu and Pakistan 
should draw closer to one another, or 
they will come into conflict. There is no 
middle way, for we huve known each 
other tov long to be indifferent neigh- 
bours. I believe indeed that in the 
present context of the world India must 
develop a closer union with many other 
neighbouring countries. But all this 
does not mean any desire to strangle or 
compel Pakistan. Compulsion thore can 
never he, and anattempt to disrupt Paki»- 
tan would recall to India’s disadvantages. 
If we had wanted to break Pakistan 
why did we agree to the partition? It 
was easier to prevent it then instead of 
trying todo so now after all that has 
happened. There is no going back in 
history. As a matter of fact it is to 
India’s advantuge that Pakistan should 
be a secure and prosperous State with 
which we can dovelop ulose and friendly 
relations. If today by any chance I was 
offered a reunion of India and Pakistan, 
I would decline it for obvious reascns. 
I do aot want to carrv the burden of 
Pakistan’s great problems. I have 
enough of my own. Any closer 
association inust come out of a normal 
process and in a friendly way whioh 
does not end Pakistan as a State but 
makes it. an equal part of a larger union 
iu which soveral countrics might be 
associated. 


National State 


I have spoken of Pakistun because 
that subject must be in your minds and 
you would like to know what our attitude 
towards itis. Your minds are probably 
in a fluid state at present, not knowi 
which way to look and what todo. Al 
of us lave to be clear about our basic 
allegiance to certuin ideas. Do we 
believe in a national State which in- 
cludes people of all religions and shades 
of opiniun an? is essentially secular as 
a State, or do we believe in the religious 
theocratic conception of a State which 
considers people of othcr faiths as some- 
thing beyond the pale? That is an odd 
question to ask, for the idea of a religious 
or the theocratic State was given up by 
the world some centuries ago and has no 
place in-the mind of modern man. And 
yet the question has to be put in India 
today, for many of us have tried to 
jump back to ua past age. J have no 
doubt that whatever our individual 
answers might bo, it is not possible for 
us tu go back to a conception that the 
world has outlived and that is completely 
out of tune with modern conceptiuns. 
So far as India is concerned, I can 
with some certainty that we shall proceed 
on secular and national lines in keeping 
with the powerful trends towards inter- 
nationalism. Whatever confusion the 
present may contain, in the future India 
will be a land, as in the past, of many 
faiths equally honoured and respected, 
but of one national outlook, not I hope 
@ narrow nationalism living in its own 
shell but rather the tolerant creative 
nationalism which, believing in itself 
and the genius of its people, takes full 
part in the establishment of an interna- 
national order. The only ultimate aim 
we can have is that of one World. That 
seems a far cry today with warring 


groups and p tions for and shouting 
of World War Number Three. Yet despite 
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all this shouting, that is the only aim 
that wecankeep in view, for the alter- 
mative to world co-operation is world 


We must cultivate that broad outlook 
and not to be led away by others’ narrow- 
ness into becoming narrow in spirit and 
outlook ourselves. We have had enough 
of what has been called communalism in 
this country and we have tasted of 
its bitter and poisonous fruit. It is time 


that we put anend to it. For my part 
I do not like the intrusion of this 
communal spirit anywhere, and least of 
all in educational institutions. Education 
is meant to, free the spirit of man and 
not to imprison it in set frames.- I do 
not like this university being called the 
Muslim University just as I do not like 
the Benares University to be called the 
Hindu University. That does not mean 
that a university should not specialise 
in particular cultural subjects and 
studies. I think it is right that this 
University should lay special stress on 
certain aspects of Islamic thought and 
culture. 


I want you to think about these pro- 
blems and come to your own conclusions. 
These conclusions cannot be forced 
upon you except to some extent of course 
by the compulsion of events which 
none of us can ignore. Do not think that 
you are outsiders here, for you are as 
much flesh and blood of India as anyone 
else, and yet you have every right to 
share in what India has to offer. But 
those who seek rights must share in the 
obligations also. Indeed if the duties and 
obligations are accepted, then rights 
flow of themselves. I invite you as free 
citizens of free India to play your role 
in the building up of this great country 
and to be sharers, in common with 
others, in the triumphs and ‘set-backs 
alike that may come our way. The 
present with all its unhappiness and 
misery will paces. It is the future that 
counts, more specially to the young, 
and it is that future that beckons to ycu. 
How will you answer that cal] ? 


Electric Power Map of India 


The Survey of India under the general 
direction of the Office of the Electrical 
Commissioner, Government of India, 
has published an Electric Power Map of 
India, available to the public from the 
Manager of Publications, Delhi, and the 
Government Publication Depot, Calcutta. 


The map which is drawn to a scale of 70 
miles to an inch shows all existing power 
stations of 1000 kw. and over including 
steam, diesel as well as hydro-electric 

ower stations and all major transmission 

ines of 22,000 volts and over. 


Reproduced in five colours, it enables 
the different types of power stations and 
transmission lines at different voltages 
to be distinguished clearly. 


It also shows projected power stations, 
steam as well as hydro, on which work 
has already started, or which are in an 
active stage of planning by the Provincial 
and State Governments or other autho- 
rities. Since it has been made from 
information available at the end of 
1946, it necessarily shows the electric 
power picture of India before the 
country was partitioned. 


The transmission lines shown in the 
map indicate approximately the areas 
which will be fed by the respective power 
systems, and if studied in conjunction 
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with the Government of India’s anual 
publication ‘* Public Electricity Supply— 
All India Statistics”? a comprehensive 
view of the industry can be secured. 
The map has been produced in response 
to repeated requests from many 
sources. 


‘The map contains a few insets in which 
details of certain areas have been shown 
on 4 larger scale for the purpose of clarity 
The more important of insets are ; (1 ) 
The greater Calcutta Electricity Systems ; 
(2) the Bihar and Bengal Coal-fielg areas « 
(3) the Greater Bombay Hydro area. 
and (4) the United Provinces Gancee 
Canal Hydel Syetem. : 


RICE FOR COCHIN 


In view of the special efforts made by 
Cochin State to procure a Very high 
ratio of its crop nearly 40 per cent. it is 
learnt that out of the first shipload of 
5,000 tons of Pakistan rice, the Indian 
Ministry has allotted Cochin 3,350 tons. 


The Food Ministry is reportcd to be 
more favourably inclined towards these 
deficit areas, which have taken steps * 
intensify internal procurement. . 
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TRUE FREEDOM 


LIES IN SERVICE 


Health Minister’s Address 


¢¢ HE practical value of freedom 
T can only be judged by how far 
it will help in the establishment 
of a form of society in which human 
beings can live together most happily 
and find their true fulfilment both as 
individuals and as members of a commu- 
nity”, declared the Hon'ble Rajkumari 
Amrit Kaur, India’s Health Minister, in 
her Convocation address delivered at 
the Government College, Ajmer on 
January 25. Following is the text of 
the address :— 


First of all may I express my appre- 
ciation of the honour which the autho- 
rities of this college have done me in 
inviting me to deliver the Convocation 
address today. And may I thank you, 
Mr. Principal, for the very kind words 
with which you have been good enough 
to introduce me. They are. far too 
generous and I alone can know how 
little I deserve your praise. 


Graduates of the Government College 
of this ancient and historic city, I am 
happy to be with you today and to have 
the opportunity of sharing my thoughts 
with you. An ancient writer said, 
‘Great reverence is owed to Youth” 
and it is in that spirit that I am address- 
ing you today, not as an elder come to 
give you what you may feel is yet another 
overdose of admonition. 


What is Freedom ? 


It is guod to l2aen from the lips of 
your Principal of the high standard of 
reguits attained in tho academic sphere 
by this Lnstitution as also of its all round 
development. [ can well understand 
and symputhise with his impatience at 
the slow pace of expansion of educational 
facilities but that is in keeping with 


the lot of all Institutions whether | 


in the Provinces or Centrally adminis- 
tered. The resources of the country 
just cannot today keep pace with the 
demand. Nevertheless no financial or 
other handicaps may deter us from 
pressing on towards our goal. 


This is your first *‘ Annual celebra- 
tion’? in a free India. Throughout the 
ages men and women have died in the 
cause of freedom and India is no ex- 
ception to the rule. But what is freedom? 
We have shaken off the foreizn yoke. 
That is indeed a tremendous achieve- 
ment for we are free now to shape our 
own dostiny. But ever since political 
freedom became ours we have been 
faced with an upheaval the like of which 
no country in the world has ever had 
to battle with. To deal with the 
transference of a population numbering 
several millions was and is a gigantic 
task in itself, enough to strain’ the 
financial and administrative resources 
of any government. But to those, like 
myself, who have been privileged to 
serve this vast mass of humanity what 
has most appalled and stirred one to the 
depths is the mad extent to which 
communal frenzy can lead those who 
come under its sway. Men, women and 
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children uprooted from their homes, 
robbed of their possessions, their dear 
ones often killed before their eyes, rich 
yesterday, penniless today, victims of 
men’s lowest passions, sad and broken in 
spirit, filled with despair. Is this the 
freedom for which the great leaders of 
the freedom movement in India and we 


- who followed them had suffered and 


which we had dreamt of? Surely not. 
And so we come back to ask ourselves 
“‘what is freedom’? The present is 
a tremendous testing time for us; we 
are being tried in the crucible of suffering 
and whether we come through the ordeal 
purified depends on ourselves and our 
ability to understand and appreciate 
the essential values. For unless we do 
so we shall not be able to make anything 
of our freedom. Is it going to be 
another word for anarchy or untruth 
or the self-interest of those who are 
powerful to be achieved by violence 
and deceit and rather than through, 
reason and merit? The practical value 
of freedom can only be judged by how 
far it will help in the establishment of 
a form of society in which human beings 
can live together most happily and find 
their true fulfilment both as individuals 
and as members of a community. In 
such a society there can be no room for 


- violence, hate, fear, mistrust or suspicion 


nor for lying and deceit. No right 
claimed by any individual or community 
may be denied to another for that is no 
freedom which claims liberty of action 
without regard to the existence and well- 
being of others. It follows, therefore, 
that true freedom really signifies a 
willing subjection of himself hy the indi- 
vidual or by a community to the chains 
of duty. In other words that perfect 
freedom lies in service. It is to that 
aspect of freedom, as I understand it, 
that I would like to draw your thoughts 
today. 


Power of Love 


In the present crisis through which we 
are passing it is impossible to think of 
the major issues which control the 
destiny of mankind without relating 
them to current events. Whether we 
do or do not believe in violence as a 
method of scttling personal or national 
differences, we cannot ignore the fact 
that only last week the greatest man of 
the age was willing to sacrifice his life 
because he believes in the Power of 
Love as the only weapon which can bring 
nbout peace and enable men to settle 
their differences. That a whole nation 
responded to his call on this occasion, 
as it has done more than once before, 
shows that the heart and mind of India 
are still sound. But the iron of hatred 
has undoubtedly entered deep into the 
minds and hearts of our suffering huma- 
nity and has bred the desire for revenge. 
We stood in danger of losing our beloved 
leader, we may yet lose him if we do not 
adhere to the straight and narrow way 
which he and the saints who have 


gone before him have trod and pointed © 


But greater 
the 


out as the way of salvation. 
than the danger of losing him is 
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danger to us of losing our souls if we 
follow the wrong path. 


It is in the hands of the young men 
and women of this unhappy land to 
rescue it from all dangers and rebuild 
the fabric of our national life so that 
we may live truly and in perfect freedom. 
Youth has got to be developed to ite 
highest potential. Education is power. 
If it is soundly conceived and efficiently 
administered it can and will mould the 
outlook of those who come uhder ite 
sway. I believe we have been given 
in Basic Education a something that 
will train our boys and girls to become 
passionate lovers of that ideal of freedom 
which I have tried to place before you. 


Spirit of Servi 


You, young friends, stand on the 
threshold of your careers. I sincerely 
hope many of you will want to become 
teachers and doctors, two of the noblest 
professions that any man or woman can 
take up—the one to train and mould 
the heart and mind and character of. our 
young and the other not only to relieve 
suffering but also to teach everyone the 
right way to live so as to avoid disease. 
For I believe that doctors can render & 
greater service to people by teaching 
them how to remain well than by curin 
them when they fall ill. Man falls i 
because he disobeys the law of life and 
this illness applies equally to the mind 
as well as to the body. But no matter 
what profession you adopt you must 
remember that you are first of all a 
citizen of India and by virtue of the 
knowledge acquired a teacher in what- 
soever walk of life fate calls you. A 
true citizen must have a sense of values, 
he must set. and demand standards of 
integrity in both private and_ public 
life, he must have a veneration for dis- 
cipline which is a corner stone of the 
national edifice and, above all, he must 
be filled with a spirit of service. 


It is the privilege of youth to dream 
dreams. One of those for you has come 
true today and I warmly congratulate 
you on having proved yourselves worthy 
of being granted degrees. You are 
leaving the portals of your Alma Mater 
to sail on the wider sea of life. A larger 
freedom of choice and action has come 
to you which I hope you will use worthily 
in the opportunities of service which will 
open out toyou. The whole of our land 
is a vast field of service. And I must 
emphasise that real India lies in the 
700,000 villages of our land. It beckons 
to us to put our whole souls into the 
fight to end poverty, ignorance and dis- 
ease, to endeavour te let every citizen 
feal the glow of freedom to build our 
national structure in such a way as to 
ensure justice and fulness of life to all, 
irrespective of caste, sex or creed. You 
who have been nurtured in this ancient 
and historic city should, if its history 
and beautiful monuments have been 
correctly appreciated by you, be able 
to make a apecial contribution to com- 
munal harmony. Ajmer represents the 
best in both Hindu and Muslim culture 
and art. These are our common heritage 
which none can take from us. Com- 
munal strife is the sport of little minds. 
Peaceful living alone will eneure growth, 
whether mental, material, moral or 
spiritual. 

(Continued on Page 208) 
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Sardar Patel and the Maharaja of Bhavanagar at the cercmon 
Januury 15, in conncetion with laying the foundation of the Gand 


$% commemoration of grant of full responsible government to the 
| Bhavanagar’ State. 


_ | 
DEPUTY PRIME MINISTER —— 
\ e : 


IN 
BOMBAY AND AHMEDABAD 


During hie recent cistt to Bombay and Almedabud, the Hon'ble 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Deputy Prime Minister, performed the 
foundation-stone laying ceremony of hospitals in both the cities. 


| (Above) Sardar Patel laying the foundation-stone of the Marwari 
{ Hindu Hospital at Murine Lincs, Bombuy on January 19. (Below) 
The Deputy Prime Minister laying the foundation-stone of the Seth 
| Lallubhai Gordhandas Hospital at Ahmedabud on January 22. 

| 
| 
1 


The States Minister is having discussions with the Deccan Stat 
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STATES MINISTER IN 
RAJKOT AND 
? BHAVANAGAR 


The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai Patel, Minister for States, 
paid a visit to Rajkot and 
Bhavanagar in the third week 
of January.: 


dir 


of é 


S on January 19, during his visit to Bombay. 
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(Above) The Thakore Suheb of Rujkot welcoming wWardar Patel on his arrival 


there. (Below) Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel ond the Maharaja of Bhavanagar at 


meeting when the Maharaja made a pronouncement on constitutional reforms. 


the 
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(Continued from Page 208) 


And here IT would like to ask you to 
think seriously on what lines this growth 
shall be. ‘* Read not to contradict and 
confute: nor to believe and take for 
granted : nor to find talk and discourse : 
but to weigh and consider ’’, said a great 
philosupher. There has been and still 
is a danger of our copying evervthing 
from the West regardless of whether 
it is suited to our genius and tradition 
or not and equally the other of calling 
everything Western bad. There is good 
and bad in all of us. As we start to 
build we must be wise enough to free 
ourselves of all the shackles in the shape 
of evil customs or outmoded thought 
that bind us and eschew all that has led 
again and again to war between the 
nations of the West. Such wisdom can 
only come from deep study and careful 
thinking. I have drawn your attention 
to the real India. I am convinced that 
if we can remodel our villages so as to 
make them homes of culture and art 
and havens of peace, happiness and 
prosperity. we shall be making a tre- 
mendous contribution towards our 
national growth along right lines. 
Advice to Girls 

I am happy to note that this is a 
college which gives equal opportunities 
to girls and I feel I must say a few words 
specially to them. Freedom will connote 
nothing if they are not alive to their 
responsibilities. For long years I have 
felt and often said that an educated girl 
should not enter into married life until 
she has given at least three years to 
social service in some phere. An illus- 
trious son of your college has set an 
excellent example by devoting his whole 
life to the sphere of social reform and 
I am indeed glad that he is in our midst 
today. Custom and usage have deait 
harshly with women and tho fact that 
they are today sunk in a well of ig- 
norance and superstition adds to their 
own and the country’s misery. If 
educated women will not help their 
sisters the country will never rise to its 
full stature. To you who are listening 
to me today and through you to all 
young women | appeal to come forward 
in your thousands to serve your own 
cause which is the countrys cause. 
In the recent tragic happenings women 
have been the worst. sufferers. Buildings 
can be destroyed but rebuilt, wealth 
can be lost but can be remade, homes 
can be uprooted but new ones can 
spring up. But honour lost cannot be 
regained and it is hard toheal the wounds 
of the spirit. Let womankind in India 
be true to the high calling of their sex 
and let the lives of the loved heroines 
of our ancient past still inspire and 
guide us. All the rights which we to-day 
claim will come to us if we are deter- 
mined to fulfil gur part nobly for a right 
ean only spring from a duty well ful- 
filled. 

Young friends. I pray that the end of 
your University career ix for each one of 
vou but the prelude to a life of progressive 
prosperity and happiness and that you 
will look upon this day not as the end 
of your education but as one marking 
the successful completion of only — the 
tirst stage in a lifelong process. May 
Cod bless you and may He enable you 
to be true to your ideals, true to the 
best in you, true to the country which 
gave you birth and, above all, true to 
Him in thought, word and deed. 
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REFUND ON TELEGRAMS DELAYED 0 
UNDELIVERED | 


In case of delay or non-delivery of 
ordinary and express telegrams, refunds 
will now be given by the Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department subject to certain 
conditions, says a Press Note, issued by 
the Directorate-General, Posts and 
Telegraphs on Jan. 21. 


A full refund is admissible when the 
fault of the telegraph service is estab- 
lished. In case of errors in a telegram, 
a refund will be given when the telegram 
has been rendered useless by mutiliation. 
No refund will, however, be granted 
when the error is due to illegible or doubt- 
ful writing on the original. 


In case of delays a refund may .ordin- 
arily be granted when the delay exceeds 
the postal mail time in respect of ordinary 
telegrams and half the postal time in 
case of express telegrams. When the 
delay to an express telegram does not 
actually exceed half the postal time, 
but is still unduly serious, a refund of the 
difference between the ‘express’ and the 
‘ordinary’ rates may be given at the 
discretion of the Post-Master General. 


When a fully paid late fee telegram 
cannot be transmitted to the telegraph 


office of destination during ite closed 
hours, a refund of the difference between 
the ‘express’ and ‘ ordinary’ rates, in 
addition to the refundable late fee, may 
be granted at the discretion of the Post- 
Master General. No refund is admissible, 
however, when the public had been pre- 
viously warned that telegrams were 
liable to heavy delays owing to certain 
causes. | 


In cases of non-delivery, a refund may 
be granted at the discretion of the Post- 
Master General provided he is satisfied 
that the talegram has actually failed 
to reach the addressee through the fault 
of the service. If the telegram sent 
in reply to a reply-paid telegram remains 
undelivered through the fault of the ser- 
vice, the Post-Master General may, at his 
discretion, grant a refund of the full 
cost of the t2logram and the amount 
deposited for reply. No refund is, how- 
ever, admissible when non-delivery is due 
to insufficient, incorrect or _ illegible 
address given by the sender. 


Refund orders will be current for not 
more than three months from the date 
of their issue. 


DELHI POLYTECHNIC ART EXHIBITION 


speaking at the opening of the Delhi 

Polytcchnic Annual Art Exhibiton 
onJan. 22 said: I am most grateTul to 
Mr. Fairbairn and Mr. Chakravorty for 
the very charming welcome they have 
given me on behalf of you all and I 
would like to say how very much I 
appreciate the invitation extended to 
me to open this annual Exhibition of 
work done by the students and staff of 
the Art Department of the Delhi 
Polytechnic. 


H Excellency Lady Mountbatten 


It is most encouraging to know the 
headway this Department has made 
since it was started in 1942 and I ear- 
nestly hope it will be possible for your 
authorities’ ambition that it should be 
developed into aCentral School of Arts 
and Crafts to be fulfilled before long. 


Delhi as Art Centre 


The present day-to-day problems and 
needs of the people are such that it is 
all too easy to forget their cultural wel- 
fare. As the capital city of the new Inde- 
pendent India, housing diplomatic and 
foreign visitors from all parts of the 
world, it is only right and proper 
however that Delhi should be able to 
bold its head high as a centre of artistic 


life. 


WhenI wasin London I had the oppor- 
tunity of visiting the magnificent Indian 
Art. Exhibition at the Royal Academy, 
and you can indeed be proud that exam- 
ples of the work of your students and 
staff here were on view. enabling people 
in England to realise that artistic effort 
and achievement is not only a thing of 
antiquity but is being vigorously main- 
tained today. 


Since my arrival in India last year 
I have seen a good deal of the work of 
those connected with the Delhi Poly- 
technic and have been highly impressed 
by the standard of their work and skill. 
I have in my possession some of the 
products of their craftsmanship which 
I hold in very high regard including a 
beautiful vase which was presented to 
mo by students of the Polytechnic. 


If the pioneer work you are doing 
here is to bear fruit, it must enjoy 
public sympathy and patronage. Arts 
has always required its patrons and never 
more 80 than now. 


Scope for Development 


From all that I have seenin India 
during the past year it is clear that there 
is ample scope in this country for the 
development of fine art, industrial and 
commercial art, sculpture and crafts. 
With sufficient public support it will be 
possible to invite experts in these 
different branches to come forward and 
to encourage the students to study arts 
and crafts which, quite apart from their 
intrinsic artistic value, would be of 
practical value to the nation. 


May I congratulate your Art Depart- 
ment on the wide range of work it is 
exhibiting ? It is ai great tribute 
to the enterprise of Mr. Chakravarty and 
his staff, as well asto the keenness and 
talent of the stndents. 


In opening this Exhibition I wish it 
every success and commend it) most 
warmly to the patronage of all who 
value art in Delhi. 
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A two-day session of the Governing Body of the Indian Council of Agricultaral Research opened in New Delhi on January 29. 


Mr. Jairaumdas Deulatram, Agriculture and Food Minister is seen 
Development Minister, East Punjab ; Mr. 
Vice-Chairman, I. C. A. R.; Mr. Jairamdas 

Mr. R. K. Patil, Minister, C. P. and Berar and the Hon'ble 


Capt. Ranjit Si 


Daulatram ; Mr. B. R. Sen, Secretary, 


the Session. 
S. M. Srivastava, Secretary, I.C. A-R; Sardar Datar Si 
inistry of i 
Me. Siddaiya, Minister, 


Picture shows (from L. to R,) 

Singh, 
Agriculture ; the Hoa’ble 
Mysore 


INDIA MUST BE SELF-SUFFICIENT IN FOOD 


Mr. 


Jairamdas 


Daulatram On 


Problems Of Agriculture 


our country than that of food. 

It ought to be given the priority 
which is its due to-day. We must make 
India self-sufficient in regard to food 
and that also soon’’, stated Mr. Jairam- 
das Daulatram, Agriculture and Food 
Minister, Government of India, opening 
a two-day session of the Governing Body 
of the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research in New Delhi on Jan. 29. 


“NI” problem is more important for 


The full text of the speech is as 
follows :— 


It gives me great pleasure to welcome 
you all here for this the seventeenth 
meeting of the Governing Body of the 
Indian Council of Agricultura] Research. 
It is the first meeting of the Governing 
Body after the attainment of Indepen- 
dence and the partition of the country. 
The changes necessitated in the consti- 
tution of the Council on this account 
have been approved at a Special General 
Meeting of the Council held recently 
and they have been brought into force 
with immediate effect. I take this 
opportunity of welcoming the representa- 
tives of the two newly created provinces 
of West Bengal and East Punjab and 
also the representative of Jaipur State 
which has joined the Council only 
recently. 


Napoleon’s Dictum 


I would first of all like to refer to the 
most important need of the country at 
the present moment, I mean the neces- 
sity of doing all we can to improve. its 
food situation. We hardly realise the 
truth that  egsiana A no problem is more 
important for our country than that of 
food. It ought to be given the priority 


which is its due. Napoleon’s dictum 
that “the army marches on its belly” 
is as true to-day as it was a century 
and a half ago. We must make India 
self-sufficient in regard to food, and 
that also soon. I wish the Centre and 
the Provinces combined materially to 
increase the sowings of May and Sep- 
tember 1948. The task before us is of a 
very emergent character and we require 
the active co-operation of every 
individual in the country in tackling 
this great problem. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


As you are all aware for several years 
now India has failed to produce the food 
it requires and the partition of the 
country has made the position worse. 
It is incumbent on the Council in common 
with other national organisatiohs to 
do its utmost to bridge the gap by under- 
taking useful research for both short and 
long term plans and by transferring the 
practical results of such research to 
the farmer’s field. I am gratified to 
find that this problem has already 
received the attention of the Advisory 
Board who have stressed the necessity 
of chalking out a programme of urgent 
research to help the campaign of Food 
self-sufficiency. I am glad also that 
the necessity for having suitable legisla- 
tion on certain important aspects of the 
problem has also been carefully con- 
sidered by that body, and I hope the 
matter will be taken up in right earnest 
by all concerned. 


One particular point I would like to 
mention in this connection is that with 
the exclusion of certain tracts from the 
Indian Union the situation regarding 
protective foods such as fruits and vege- 
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tables and fish has considerably deterio- 
rated. I understand that the 1.C.A.R. 
is calling a Conference of Horticulturistse 
some time in March next. I have no 
doubt that the Conference will review 
the present position and suggest prac- 
tical methods for meeting the shortage 
of fruits and vegetables in the Union. 
An urgent review of the position in 
respect of other articles ot foodstuffs 
e.g., fish, milk, potatoes etc. will also be 
required. Several other nations do not 
consume per capita as much cereals as 
we do and yet have better physique 
and health. India’s present shortage 
in regard to cereals could also be easily 
remedied if the nation altered its dietetic 
habits and consumed other foodstuffs. 
I hope that the Council will conduct a 


‘proper research into all these matters 


so as to make India self-sufficient in 
Food. 


Eradication of Pests 


While research must be concentrated 
on the task of evolving better and higher 
yielding varieties of crops, in discovering 
better cultural practices and in placing 
more efficient tools in the hands of the 
cultivators, while due attention must 
be paid to the improvement of the animal 
husbandry resources of the country and 
while, as I have already said, the highest 
priority should be given to the increase 
of the food supply of the country, 
attention must also be given to the 
eradication of pests and diseuses of crops 
and cattle in order that the country may 
be saved from enormous losses of focd- 
stuffs for which these are responsible. 
I am glad therefore to find that a serious 
attempt is going to be made to control 
the wheat rust and other pests which 
effect crops and animals. As_ regards 
wheat rust, the Central Government 
have set up a Committee to co-ordinate 
the work of control and Government 
will finance the carrying out of this 
important work. 


Survey and improvement of soile, 


production and use of manures and 
fertilisers and manurial and varietal 
trials as recommended in the extremely 
valuable report submitted by Dr. 
stewart have also to be undertaken. I 
am sure that if the experimente recom- 
mended in the report are conducted not 
only on individual cultivators’ fields but 
also on an all-India basis they will yield 
valuable data regarding the optimum 
yields of crops. 


As you are aware, there is a serious 
dearth of technical personnel in the 
country at the moment and Government 
has taken upon itself the responsibility 
for sending men abroad for purpoees 
of training. I hope that in the near 
future we shall have ample technical 
staff needed for our plans of progress. 
But even then the main problem will 
“remain viz., to link our existing man- 
power with the vast material resources 
of the country and to develop them 
according to a plan, for in planned 
scientific development only lies the 
salvation of the country. am glad, 
therefore, to know that the Council has 
taken up the question of undertaking 
research on the basis of.a planned pro- 
gramme from the Centre and on a regional 
basis. In framing our plans for agri- 
cultural progress we should work for a 
reasonable degree of regional self-sufii- 
ciency in regard to food. I have every 
hope that the provinces will give in this 
matter their fullest co-operation. 


I think the Council was wise in amend- 
ing ite Charter to include developmental 
research and activities, for, in my opinion 
development cannot be divorced from 
research but must proceed hand in hand 
together. I shall be very much in- 
terested to know the resulte of the Delhi 
Development Scheme which the Council 
intends to work out. I understand that 
the intention is to apply all known 
improved practices in agriculture and 
animal husbandry in certain selected 
villages near about Delhi in order to 
prove to the cultivators what can be 
achieved by tackling their problems 
scientifically. 


Cost of Production 


The economic aspect of the Council's 
researches should also be kept in view. 
As one of my predecessors has once said, 
a poor country like India can ill-afford 
‘s vary Tower’’ research divorced from 
the realities of life and the needs of its 
cultivators. I welcome, therefore, the 
experiment that you propose to carry 
out regarding putting the ‘‘cow on the 
plough’’. Science must be utilised to 
serve the needs of the country but at the 
same time the economic aspect must 
not be overlooked. Agriculture being 
the most important industry in the 
country the cost of production must play 
an important part in all the activities 
of the Council. I was interested to know 
that the Council had been carrying out 
crop-cutting experiments for some 
years now and that these experiments 
had been found to be very useful in 
estimating the crop yields in the pro- 
vinces. Crop estimation is by far the 
most important aspect in the country’s 
economy and I hope that the Union 
as a whole will adopt the technique in 
due course. 
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I regret to say, however, thut one 
aspect of the Council’s activities has not 
yet received the attention it deserves, 
that is ita publicity and propaganda 
side. The Council must function effec- 
tively as the clearing house of informa- 
tion relating to agricultural and animal 
husbandry research and I would, there- 
fore, suggest that iteinformation] activ- 
ities must be put on a satisfactory 
basis as early as possible. 


The partition of the country has 
prejudicially affected the financial re- 
sources of the Counci] and the income 
expected from the levy of a cess on 
agricultural produce is bound to fall in 
future. If the Council is to function 
satisfactorily it will be necessary for 
it to be provided with more funds than it 
can t to get out of the cess. I 
hope that this body will make a strong 
representation to Government so that 


- it may agree to make a suitable recurring 


grant to the Council for at least some 
years to come. I understand that the 
Advisory Board have recommended that 
the Government of India should be 
asked for necessary grants in connection 
with certain important activities e.g., 
(a) carrying out of the agronomic and 
varietal trials recommended in Dr. 
Stewart’s report, (b) utilisation of bone 
meals, (c) See out of research on 
tubers etc. I think this is a step in the 
right direction and hope that Government 
will come forward with liberal grants 
required for these and other purposes. 
It is impossible for this organisation to 
serve the people of India unless its finan- 
cial resources are very ample. 


There are two other matters a reference 
to which is, I feel, called for in view of 
the circumstances existing in the country. 


Heavy loss to food crops in India is 
being caused by insect pests and plant 
diseases, amounting roughly to about 
500 crores of rupees. This damage is 
caused not only to crops when growing 
in the fields but also to grains after 
harvest and during storage, in fact till 
they are processed and consumed. 


Several important authorities such as 
the Indian Famine Commission (1943), 
the Food and Agriculture Organisation 
of the United Nations, have suggested 
very high poo to plant protection 
work in food production pfogramme 
and in fact the Council of the F. A. O. 
have expressed the opinion that this 
single factor if properly attended to, can 
considerably reduce the food deficit 
of the world. 


A good deal of the loss caused by peste 
and diseases can be avoided if control 
operations are taken in time and in a 


roperly organised manner. It is there- 
ore imperative that provinces should 
establish adequate Piant Protection 


Organisations tor carrying out field scale 
control operations against more serious 
pests and diseases. The most essential 
pre-requisite for establishing such 
organisations is the appointment of well 
qualified Entomologists and Mycologists 
at the provincial headquarters. At 
sate only the three provinces of U. P. 

ombay, and Madras have such experts 
and these provinces are taking steps to 
establish Plant Protection Services for 
field work. The rest of the provinces, 
many of them are deficit, should emulate 
the examples of these provinces. 


Control operations against some 
serious pests can be undertaken by 
simple methods, while others require 
power-operated sprayers and dusting 
machines which are unfortunately not 


Research Schemes On Food Production 


food crops  pruduction were 

upproved by the Governing Body 
of Indian Council of Agricultural Ke- 
search at its meeting held in New Delhi 
on Jun. 28 under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Juiramdas Daulturam, Agriculture 
Minister. To help India to become self- 
sufficient in food-grains os urgently as 
possible, research is to be carried out 
tnter alta on the evolution of hybrid 
strains of maize, on improved varieties 
of pulses and millets, weed control, root 
crops and soils and manures. 


Delhi Scheme 


The scheme for the development and 
improvement of a group of 20 villages 
in the Delhi Province was adopted. The 
object of the scheme is to see what im- 
provements can be achieved = under 
existing village conditions as distinct 
from conditions prevailing in Govern- 
ment farms, and how the present methods 
should be modified to suit the average 
cultivator to enable him to apply the 
results of research in‘his day-to-day work. 
The five-year scheme has been prepared 
to improve both agriculture and animal 
husbandry in two compact blocks, one 


J MPORTANT research schemes on 
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of the irrigated und another of the un- 
irrigated area of Delhi Province. 


The Council of Agricultural Research 
has undertaken to establish a Central 
Potutuo Research Institute, for which the 
Government of India will provide the 
necessary funds. 


The meeting adopted the following 
resolution on co-operative farming ”’ 


‘‘The Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research should place at the services of 
Provinces and States who require it, 
allthe experience and technical savice 
which is available for the furtherance of 
co-operative farming’. 


The budget estimates for 1947-48 and 
1948-49 were approved and members 
elected to the Standing Finance 
Committe of the Council. 


The meeting was attended among 
others by the Ministers of Agriculture 
from C. P. and Berar, Mysore, Orissa 
and East Punjab, Mr. B. R. Sen, Agri- 
culture Secretary, Governn.ent of India 
and Sir Datar Singh, Vice-Chairman 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research. 
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so far available in India. Arrangements 
are being made for the import of a small 
number of such machines which after 
trial for a season or two will be selectec 
as model for the manufacture, if possible, 
of such machinery on a large scale in 
India. As regards pests and diseases 
which can be controlled by other methods 
—the number of such enemies of focd is 
also large—the Plant Protection Adviser 
to the Government of India is going 
round the provinces and suggesting in 
consultation with local experts what 
peste and diseases can be tackled immedi- 
ately with the facilities available. It is 
hoped that during 1948 all provinces 
will endeavour tocontrol these saboteurs 
of our food resources which, are today 
inadequate for the needs of the country. 
The Plant Protection, Quarantine and 
Storage Organisation of the Ministry of 
Agriculture will always be available for 
any assistance at the spot which the pro- 
vinces may require. It need hardly be 
emphasised that the urgency of est ablish- 
ing provincial organisations is great. 


Marketing Problems 


The question of marketing of agricul- 
tural produce also needs _ attention. 
Though all provinces recognise the 
importance of improvements in Agricul- 
tural Marketing, of late there has been 
a tendency to side-track the subject and 
in some provinces the organisation which 
had been set up to deal with the problem 
has been disbanded. In the East Punjab 
there has been a complete breakdown 
while in the United Provinces orders 
were recently issued to disband the 
office of the Chief Marketing Officer. 
Assam disbanded the Marketing Staff in 
April 1947. 


In the majority of provinces the 
Marketing Staff was utilised for Civil 
Supplies work since after the break of 
war and consequently there was a dis- 
location in marketing work. I would 
request all provincial Governments to 
take stock of the existing agricultural 
marketing problems and immediately 
formulate and execute new shemes of 
marketing with special reference to 
co-operative marketing, regulation of 
weights and measures, organisation of 
regulated markets and introduction of 
quality standards. 


I do not wish to add to the length of 
my remarks at to-day’s meeting by 
referring to other cqually important 
matters. I would now invite you to 
take up the fairly long agenda which has 
been placed before the mvoting. 


CATTLE. SHOW COMMITTEE 


The eighth meeting of the All-India 
Cattle Show Committee was held in 
New Delhi on Jan. 30 under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram, 
Minister for Food and Agriculture. 


The members agreed to approach the 
Central Government for a recurring 
grant of Rs. 1,75,000 for meeting the 
increased activities of the Committee. 
It was also agreed to abolish the Hissar 
breed of cattle for exhibition purposes. 


Sir Datar Singh was elccted Vice- 
President of the All-India Cattle Show 
Committee, Rai Bahadur P. N. Nanda as 
Chairman of the Executive Committee and 
Shri Desraj, Revenue Minister, Bharat- 
pur and Mr. B. N. Nanda as members, 
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FOOD SELF-SUFFICIENCY DRIVE 
IN PROVINCES 


RACTICAL steps to _ increase 
Pp India’s foodgrain production in 
1948 were discussed by Mr. 
Jairamdas Daulatram, Agriculture Min- 
ister, with the Ministers from C. P. and 
Berar, Mysore, Orissa, and East 
Punjab, and with the officials of other 
areas, who attended the meeting of the 
Governing Body of Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research on Jan. 29. 


In his opening remarks, Mr. J airamdas 


Daulatram stated that while the general | 


question of increasing*India’s food pro- 
duction had been discussed often before, 
at this informal conference they should 
concentrate on measures for increasing the 
sowings of crops in 1948 so as to secure 
the maximum food outturn at the end of 
the year. It was necessary therefore 
to discuss only such schemes which 
could be implemented in the current 
year and which would be readily accept- 
able to the cultivators. 


Needs of Provinces 


The representative from Madras 
inter alia stated that the demands of 
his province were (1) high priority for 
the movement of manures (2) larger 
supplies of pumping sets for the areas 
affected by the failure of the 
monsoon, and more iron and steel 
for agricultural implements (3) priority 
for the movement of _ diesel 
oil and an additional allotment for the 
next few months (4) prohibition of 
inter-provincial movement of ground- 


Comrades in a 


An earnest plea for a complete identifi- 
cation of Government officials with the 
masses of the people and vigorous and 
energetic action in building a strong 
and prosperous India was made by 
Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram, Agriculture 
Minister, on Jan. 23 addressing the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 


After the 15th of August, stated the 
Agriculture Minister, India had become 
politically free, but real freedom would 
only come when the fruits of ‘ swaraj’ 
were made available even tothe humblest 
individual. *‘ Forthat a mental revolu- 
tion Was necessary in two directions, 
first the cultivation of brotherly feelings 
towards all, a spirit of common endea- 
vour, and second a realisation of the fact 
that there is no distinction between 
government officials and the people. We 
are all comrades in 8 common cause, the 
uplift of our nution.’’. 


Blaborating the theme, Mr. Jairamdas 
Daulatram stated that it was not suffi- 
cientil efficient work was done in the 
otlices,but it must be realised that we were 
all members of one common family, and 
suffering in one part of the country must 
affect us all in equal measure. Unless we 
cultivated this spirit of commonness, 
we could not? aspire to be a great 
nation. 
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nut cake and (5) the supply of more 
tractors and larger supplics of nitro- 
genous manures. 


On behalf of the Central Govern- 
ment, the action already taken in re- 
gard to the various points raised, was 
explained. There were world _ short- 
ages of diesel oil and nitrogenous 
manures, and India’s production of 
iron and steel had fallen by a third 
since pre-war. Even so, specific 
quantities were being earmarked to 
provinces for agriculture, from the steel 
quotas allotted to them. 


Tractors for Mysore 


The Agriculture Minister from 
Orissa desired more oilcakes and pumps 
to increase production in his province. 
He would also welcome technical ad- 
vice to increase fish supplies, particular- 
ly in the Chilka lake. 


o 


The Mysore Minister required pumps 
for agricultural needs, assistance in 
securing tractors for the reclamation 
and cultivation of waste land, and 
larger supplies of trucks and petrol 
for transport. 


__ On behalf of the Central Government, 
it was explained that owing to earlier 
commitments to other areas, no trac- 
tors were: available for Mysore for the 
next Kharif crop, but it might be 


Common Cause 


Referring to a news item in papers re- 
garding the refusal of labourers of the 
Tanjore District of Madras to harvest the 
crop, Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram stated 
that there was probably some grievance 
behind this incident, but it was not 
realised that this action might affect the 
food supply of our own countrymen. 
There must be a more activo, Positive 
and vigorous attitude of co-operation 
amongst us all. ‘‘ We are on our trial, 
and the world is watching to see what 
we make of ourfreedom. If we acquit 
ourselves nobly, wo shall earn a name 
for ourselves in history.” 


Agriculture, stated the Minister, wae a 
positive and productive activity, and it 
would be his endtavour to enlarge the 
scope and activities of the Agriculture 
Ministry. Their responsibilities had in- 
creased with the adoption of the policy of 
decontrol in f ins, and all their 
efforts had now tobe mobilised to meet 
the new conditions. 


Mr. B. R. 8en, Agriculture Secretary, 
assured the Minister, of the loyalty of 
his colleagues and staff. ® 


Earlier in the day, Mr. Jairamdas 
Daulatram addressed the Ministry of 
Feod on sitnilar lites. 


possible to supply a unit of 15 tract- 
tors in time for the rabt sowings. 


The Minister from the C.P. required 
assistance from the Centre in the fol- 
lowing directions (1) engineering staff 
on a temporary basis for minor irri- 
gation schemes (2) technical advice 
for siting wells (3) larger supplies of 
iron and steel (4) supplics of oi! engines 
and pumps (5) liberal supplies of arms 
and ammunition to protect crops 
against the ravages of wild pigs. The 
Government of India was supplying 


30 tractors for reclaiming 20,000 
acres of waste land in the Saugor 
district. 

Bihar needed assistance in  secur- 


ing more building materials and iron 
and steel. Punjab’s requirements 
consisted of jower seeds, fodder for 
cattle, supplies of iron and steel and 
tractors. It is expected that about 
200 tractors will have been delivered 
to East Punjab by June. 


Mr. Jairamdas Daultram in his 
concluding remarks suggested the es- 
tablishment of | emergency = machi- 
nery both at the Centre and the Pro- 
vinces for increasing the food output 
during the next two seasons. 


REGIONAL STATISTICAL 
CONFERENCE 


A Regional Conference on Statistics 
will be held at Singapore from January 
27 to January 30 under the auspices 
of the Special Commissioner, South- 
East Asia, said a Press Note issued by 
the Ministry of Agriculture on Jan. 23. 
The Conference will discuss statistical 
methods with particular reference to 
food production and consumption, as 
they are now followed in the different 
countrier of South-East Asia, to enable 
statistics to be compiled on a comparable 
basis. 


The Government of India delegation 
to the Conference will consist of Dr. P. V. 
Sukhatme, Statistical Advieer, Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research as Leader 
and Mr. G. M. Sankpal, Director, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics, Government 
of Bombay, as member. 


GOVERNMENT SERVANTS’ 
SCALES OF PAY 


Government servants, who were given 
the option to elect the rates of pay pres- 
cribed in the Schedule to the Centra) 
Civil Services, (Revision of Pay) Rules, 
1947, issued with the Finance Department 
Notification No. F. 11 (1) —Establishment 
(Special)-47, dated July 29, 1947, were 
required to do s0 within six months of the 
date of issue of the rules. 


In view of the fact that the scales 
of pay in respect of certain services and 
posts still remain to be prescribed, and 
due to certain other reasons, it has not 
been possible for the persons concerned 
to exercise the option within stipulated 
period, which expires on January 29, 
1948. 

The Government of India have, there- 
fore, decided to extend the period of 
election up to April 29, 1948, says a Press 
Communique, issued by the Ministry of 
Finance on dan. 21. 


DR. KUMARAPPA’S SUGGESTIONS 
TOINCREASE FOOD PRODUCTION 


problems of agriculture have 

been mainly for the henefit of 
the rich. We must now reverse the 
process, and undertake research schemes 
which will benefit the poor cultivators. 
Swaraj will have no meaning unless we 
realise that the masses are our masters 
and their needs should be paramount”’, 
stated Dr. J. C. Kumarappa of the All 
India Village Industries Association, 
at an informal conference of the officials 
of the Ministry of Agriculture which 
had been arranged by the Minister for 
Food and Agriculture on January 28 to 
discuss various problems relating to the 
programme of making India _self- 
sufficient in food. 


rt § Ss" far the researches carried out on 


India was an agricultural country, 
he said, and any shortage in food should 
not last for more than 6 months or 
for more than a year at the most. The 
Agriculture Department can be an in- 
surance against food shortages. 


Dr. Kumarappa_ continued: ‘‘ We 
have to tackle this question of food 
shortage on various fronts, such as the 
production, distribution, preservation 
and consumption of foodgrains. We 
have also examined the possibilities of 
instituting reforms and changing condi- 
tions by which we can reduce the grain 
requirements of the people. The Agri- 
culture Department is one of those 
departments which must benefit mainly 
the producers. 


One method of solving the problem 
was to give high priority to the produc- 
tion of food crops such as cereals, oil- 
seeds, fruits and vegetables in preference 
to commercial crops. For this it would 
be necessary to plan on the basis of small 
self-contained village unit. A group 
of 30 or 40 villages for instance with 
@ population of about 50,000 could be 
oe for such 8 purpose, and it would 

e easier to work out a balanced diet for 
the people in such an area. It would 
probably be necessary to introduce crop 
planning by legislation. We must have 
a regular plan of production not in re- 
gard to money crops but for food crops. 


On the question of distribution, Dr. 
Kumarapps stated that the primary aim 
should be to feed the local village popula- 
tion. That would also solve to some 
extent, the problem of long distance 
transport, because long distance trans- 
port was necessary only to meet the 
requiremente of deficit areas. ‘If groups 
of villages were made self-sufficient in 
food, it would also be possible to eli- 
minate to a large extent, middlemen. 


The Government should also develop 
multi-purpose co-operative _ societies 
which could help avoid the wastage 
which now results on account of un- 
timely sowings. Co-operative societies 
could alsosupply the necds of the villagers 
such as seeds, implements and manure. 


ECONOMY COMMITTEE SET UP 


A resolution of the Central Govern- 
ment was published on Jan. 28 constitu- 
tuting an Economy Committee in response 
to the widesprend desire expressed in 
the Constituent Assembly (legislative) 
on a cut motion by Shri B. Das regarding 
economy in expenditure. A Press Note 
issued by the Ministry of Finance on 
Jan. 28 says: During the War, enormous 
expansion of Departments took place, 
and io systematic review has been made 
since its termination to effect legitimate 
reduction. Government have, therefore, 
been considering for some time the need 
fora scientilic enquiry into the growth 
of expenditure of the various Depurt- 
ments, their attached and subordinate 
offices since 1938-39 and the promotion 
of economy and elimination of waste 
in the context of altered conditions, 
having due regard to the requirements 
of normal] Governmental activities and 
the development plans which they pro- 
pose to carry out asa National Govern- 
ment of a free and independent India. 


The composition of the Committee is as 
follows: 


Shri Kasturbhai Lalbhai— Chairman; 
Shri B. Das, Member, Constituent 
Assembly; Shri S. K. Patil, Member, 
Constituent Assembly ; Shri I’. A. Rama- 
lingam Chettiar, Member, Constituent 
Assembly ; Shri Ishwar Dayal, Accoun- 
tant-General, Members and Shri G. 8. 


Rau, Deputy Secretary in the Finance 
Ministry will act as Secretary. 


It is the endeavour of the Government 
to carry out a scientific investigation of 
the needs of the various Ministries etc. 
and the composition of the Committee 
as set out ahove, representing as it does 
the experience of business, the legislature 
and the Government Depertments, is » 
guarantee to that end. Govcriment 
have impressed on the Chairman and the 
Members of the Cominittee the eapedh- 
tious nature of the work. They have 
accordingly directed the Committee to 
make interim reports in respect of the 
various Ministries so that setion can 
be taken as quickly as possible oan the 
recommendations of the Committee. 
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INCREASED FACILITIES FOR 
TRUNK CALLS 


In order to provide increased facilities 
for the booking of trunk calls by the 
public and to avoid congestion on the 
lines due to priority calls by officials, the 
Government of India have restricted the 
duration of prioritycalls of the category 
‘Immediate’ to 9 minutes, suys a Press 
Note, issued by the Directorate-General, 
Posts and Telegraphs, on Jan. 21. 


This, it is hoped, will lead to early 
maturity of calls booked by the public. 
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The aim should be to help farmers to 
overcome their various difficulties. 


India was a food producing country 
and there was no need for imports from 
abroad. He felt that there had been 
@ diversion of land from food to com- 
mercial crops. In Malabar for instance 
about 20 per cent of the land under food 
has been diverted to money crops. Re- 
ferring to polished rice; Kumarappa 
said that the rice mills enabled the 
storage qualities of rice to be better, 
but all the nutritive value was lost. If 
rice mills in the country were abolished 
the nutritive value of the rice would go 
up by 10 per cent. As far as the rich 
people were concerned they could 
supplement their diet with other things, 
but in the case of the poor they were at 
present getting rice dev oid of all nutritive 
elements. 


Turning to the growth of the sugar 
industry in the country, Dr. Kumarappe® 
instanced the case of Bihar which had 
become deficit in rice by turning to 
sugarcane. The use of gur which had 
more nutritive value would mean less area 
under sugarcane and thus more under 
rice. Sugar was a devitalising food for 
it drew upon certain minerals from 
the body for its digestion. Therefore, 
it should have no preference over rice. 
We had to think in terms of the masses 
and not the city dwellers. From this 
Point of view, the increase in tobacco 
cultivation in Andhra was another step 
towards national suicide. 


Manure 


To meet the villager’s need for manure, 
co-operative societies could be organised 
to arrange suitable subsidies for the manu- 
facture and distribution of compost from 
night soil. This could become an in- 
dustry as individual farmers could not 
be expected to manufacture their own 
manure. Artificial manures might be 
utilised where farm-yard manure Was 
not available, but it should not replace 
natural manure. By the use of compost, 
the increase in production would pro- 
bably be more than by using chemical 
fertilizers. While details had not been 
worked out, there was a suggestion to 
utilise cowdung in villages for the munu- 
facture of methane gas which would 
serve as fuel, and the residue after the 
manufacture of the gas could be used as 
manure. 


Although valuable researches had 
been carried out, it was necessary to fit 
these into the farmer’s economy. At 
present the Agriculture Department did 
not have sufficient field workers to 
carry the knowledge from the labora- 
tories to the farmers. It was, therefore 
necessury to expand its contacts with 
the cultivators. 


The speaker referred to his recent 
visit to England where he had found 
the younger generation in better health 
than before the war. One explanation 
for this was the greater intake of fruits 
and vegetables and milk products than 
before since England had less cereals 
than before the war. He did not see 
any reason why, as in England, people 
here too should not take more to vege- 
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tables. This intake of cereals need not 


be as much as it is now. 


Mr. B. R. Sen, Agriculture Secretary, 
speaking on behalf of the Department 
explained what the Department had been 
able to achieve in regard to the different 
suggestions made by Dr. Kumarappa. 
In the course of his remarks he stated 
that the l orest Department was already 
working on schemes of planting quick 
growing trees which would help solve 
the villager’s problem of fuel shortage, 
and night soil was being converted into 
compost. Out of 700 large municipali- 
ties 250 were already producing compost 
and the Government of India were 
subsidising its distribution to the 
villagers. The present difficulties were 
in securing sites for settling tanks and 
in securing the technical staff. 


In regard to the question ofcommercial 
crops many factors had to be taken into 
consideration. Without commercial 
crops they could not, for instance, earn 
the necessary foyeign exchange which 


was essential for India’s industrial 
development. 
Minister’s Observations 


Mr. Jairamdas Daulatran, Agriculture 
Minister thanked Dr. Kumarappa for 
his views on Agriculture, which in broad 
outline were the views of Gandhiji. 
In commending these to the officers 
of the Agriculture Ministry, for examina- 
tion, he said, ‘‘ A man of science is not 
a true scientist if he is not open-minded 
and always prepared to receive new ideas. 
We must welcome such ideas and test 
them in the light of our experience dis- 
intereatedly and dispassionately and if we 
find that they contain some element of 
truth then we should try to implement 
them. Unless we adopt such an attitude, 
we cannot progress, we cannot move 
forward ”’. 


HALF-YEARLY JUTE 
EXPORT QUOTA 


The Government of India have re- 
viewed the supply position in regard to 
raw jute vis-a-vis the requirements of 
mills etc. and have decided that the 
oe for the current half-year ending 

une. 25, 1948, should be restricted to 
5,00,000 bales, says a Press Communique 
issued by the Ministry of Commerce on 
Jan 29. Should the supply position, 
however, indicate later an overall im- 
provement, the question of the release 
of a further quota will be taken up for 
‘consideration. 


Exports will be allowed on the same 
basis as announced in the Press Communi- 
que of January 8, 1948; that is on the 
 aisaaradanine of bona fide evidence that 

rm contracts have been concluded 
with importers abroad. 


Applications will be invited by the 
Deputy Chief Controller of Exports, 
Calcutta, for the entire six-monthly 
quantity. Intending exporters should 
approach him for further details, includ- 
ing destinational quotas and the last date . 
for submitting applications. 


INCREASE IN TALCHER COAL 
PRICES 


The Government of India have announc- 
ed in a Gazette of India ( Extraordinary \ 
an increase of H®. 1-6-0 per ton in the 
price of coal produced in Talcher State; 
the revised prices will be Rs. 14-6-0 per 
ton of run-of-mine, dust coal and slack 
and Rs. 15-6-0 per ton of steam coal, 
rubble and smithy nuts. The increase 
is the result of a rise in the cost of pro- 
duction following the grant of certain 
wage increases to labour in accordance 
with the policy adopted since last year 
of securing an improvement in the wages 
and working conditions of colliery labour. 


The revised prices took effect from 
January 30, 1948. 


EXPORT OF RAW COTTON : 
FURTHER RESTRICTION | 


The Government of India anncunced 
in a Press Communique dated November 
30, 1947, that the export of long staple 
and above) would 


raw cotton (13X16" 
be prohibited. 


A Press Commun.que 
the Chief Controller of 
Office, on Jan. 19, says that 
of the practical difficulties 


in 


tories, including Pakistan, of all 
cotton except the following 
varieties, namely, 


Bengal Deshi, Oomra Deshi (excluding 
and 


CP I and II), Math, Assams 


Commillas. 
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issued by 
Export 

view 
involved 
in administering this restriction and of 
the imperative need for the conservation 
of suitable types of raw cotton for use 
in the mille, it has been decided to pro- 
hibit, with immediate effect, the export 
outside the Indian Union to _ all terri- 
raw 
apecified 


To avoid hardship, however, to such 
exporters as may have efiected confirmed 
sales of.varietics of short and medium 
staple cottons, other than those specified 
above, prior to the announcement of 
this prohibition, the Government has 
decided that consignments covered by 
sales effected prior to this date will be 
allowed to be exported, provided docu- 
mentary evidence is produced’ to the 
Export Trade Central authorities at the 
port of export within three days of thi 
annoucement. 


Therefore, exporters concerned are 
advised to contact the Export Trade 
Central authorities at the port concerned 
with such evidence immediately. Claims 
received after three days of this announce- 
ment will not be considered. 


BETTER CONDITIONS FOR FACTORY WORKERS 


“Even with these changes, the new 


Labour Minister’s Speech In P arliament definition will not cover all workers. I 


OVING for réference to a Select 

Committee the Bill to consolidate 

and amend the law regulating 
labour in factories the Hon’ble Mr. 
Jagjivan Ram, Minister of Labour, said in 
the Dominon Parliament on Jan. 30: 
‘‘When this Bill is passed into law, we 
would have placed on the Statute Book 
a Factory Law, which if properly en- 
forced, will secure a marked and dis- 
tinct improvement in working condi- 
tions.”’ 


Mr. Jagjivan Ram pointed out that 
if the House agreed to the Bill the num- 
ber of industrial establishments sub- 
ject to control would be trebled and 
protection would be extended to 
$5,00,000 of factory workers. 


Speaking on the main changes that 
had been introduced in the Bill, the 
Labour Minister stated : ‘“‘We have 
tried to implement as many of the 
provisions of the International Labour 
Organisation Code oof Industrial 
Hygiene as are practicable under Indian 
conditions. The provisions relating 
to periodical medi examination of 
young persons and the submission of 

ans of factory buliding are also from 

.L.O. Conventions. We have also 
freely drawn upon the British Factories 
Act, one of the most comprehensive 
pieces of legislation on this subject. 


Administration of Law 


Mr. Jagjivan Ram confessed that 
the se pcnrcopeaaa rs of the law i 
considerable ightening up. ver 
since he took siarae he added, he had 
kept this question prominently in view. 
In every one of the half-yearly con- 
ferences with Provincial ow Mini- 
sters, this question was discussed in 
some form ape other. The difficulty 
of the Provincial Governments was 
stated to be mainly of finance. 
Although the centre had no executive 
responsibility in this matter, it bad 
set up an Advisory Organisation to 
study the various aspects of factory 
administration in this country and else- 
where and advise the Provincial Inspec- 
tors. This organization was also running 
training and refresher coursesfor the 
Provincial Officers. He hoped, therefore, 
that before long we would have a corps 
of trained officers, adequate in number, 
to secure strict enforcement of the 


law. 


Mr. Jagjivan Ram said : “This Bill 
was introduced at the last session. It 
has been circulated by executive order 
for eliciting opinion. We hope to re- 
ceive the opinions before the end of 
April. The Select Committee can meet 
sometime in May or June, as may be 
convenient, and submit its report to the 
House in the next Session. 


“The object of the bill is not only 
to consolidate the law relating to work- 
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ing conditions in factories, but also 
to introduce certain important new 
features.” 


Explaining the important changes 
that have been proposed in the Bill, 
the Labour Minister continued : ‘The 
existing law applies only to industrial 
establishments where manufacturing 
process is carried on with the aid of 
power and where 20 or more persons 
are working. There is an enab- 
ling provision authorising Provincial 
Governments to extend the provisions 
of the Act to establishments using 
power and employing 10 or more work- 
ers. But this enabling provision has been 
made use of only to a very limited 
extent, with the result that Factories 
Act may be said to apply only to 
industrial establishments using power 
and employing 20 or more persons. 
A few Provinces have enacted legis- 
lation to regulate factories where power 
is not used. But even such legisla- 
tion is applicable only to establish- 
ments where 50 or more workers are 
employed. 


Protection for Workers 


“It is now proposed that the law re- 
lating to factories should be made ap- 
plicable to all industrial establishments 
employing 10 or more workers where 
power is and 20 or more workers 
in all other cases. As a result of this 
change the number of establishments 
subject to control is likely to be trebl- 
ed. The number of workers to whom 
the protection of the Factories Act 
will extend will increase immediate. 
ly from 25 to 85 Lakhs. The country 
is now setting upon an era of indus- 
trial expansion. We are all agreed 
that, as far as possible, this industrial 
expansion should not take the form of 
a limited number of big factories, but 
rather of a large number of small in- 
dustrial establishments dotted all over 
the country. It, therefore, beccmes 
necessary that our law relating to 
factories should be made applicable 
to the smaller establishments also. 
It is with this view that the definition 
has been widened. 


The present Act makes a distinc- 
tion between seasonal and perennial 
factories. Becuase the seasonal fuc- 
tories work for only a part of the year, 
there is a tendency to be somewhat 
lenient in the enforcement of stand- 
ards relating to safety and health. 
This is not a satisfactory state of affairs. 
Whether a factory works for a part of 
the year or for the whole year, pro- 
visions relating to safety, health and 
welfare should be equally applicable. 
We have, therefore, done away with 
the distinction between perennial and 
seasonal factories. 


feel, and I am sure the Hon’ble Members 
will agree with me, that regulations 
relating to cleanliness, ventilation, 
lighting, supply of drinking water, 
the provision, of sanitary conveniences, 
fencing of machinery, hours of work, 
weekly day of rest, prohibition of the 


employment of children, reduced hours 


of work for adolescents should be ap- 
plied to all work places, irrespective 
of the number of people employed. 
The difficulty in extending these es- 
sential provisions is mainly an adwmi- 
nistrative one. As I have said, the new 
definition of factories will treble the 
number of establishments subject to 
control. The Inspectorate will need 
considerable strengthening. Pro- 
vincial Governments should be given 
sometime to organise a bigger Inepec- 


_tion service. As soon as satisfactory 


arrangements are made to secure a pro- 
per enforcement of the Act to establi- 
shments covered by it. Provincial 
Governments will be in a position to 
extend the essential provisions relat- 
ing to health, safety, welfare, hours of 
work and age of entry into employment 
to other work places. To enable them 
to do so, a provision (Section 86) has 
been added giving power to Pro- 
vincial Governments to apply these 
provisions to any premises where a 
manufacturing process is carried on, 
with or without the aid of power, ex- 
cept where the work is done by the 
worker solely with’ the aid of his 
family. 


Safety Provisions 


“The elaboration of the provisions 
relating to health, safety and welfare 
deserve attention. The existing Act 
leaves far too many things to be cover- 
ed by rules or to be done at the discre- 
tion of the Inspector. The _ rules 
are not always uniform, and the dis- 
cretion cannot be exercised in a uni- 
form way, with the result that there 
are considerable variations in the 
standards applied to different factories 
and in different parts of the country. 
Another serious defect in the existing 
legislation is that it Jeaves many 
matters to be attendcd to only at the 
instance of the Inspector. There is 
no obligation on the factory owner 
installing new machines, not specifi- 
cally covered by the rules or notified 
by the Inspector as dangerous, to tuke 
any measures for the safety of their 
workers. With the rapid — technolo- 
gical advancements that are taking 
place, installation of new types of 
machinery and the introduction of new 
processes will be of frequent occurr- 
ence. The adoption of safety  mea- 
sures cannot be postponed till provi- 


sion is made for them in the rules. The 
only satisfuctory method is to lay on 
the factory owner a clear and definite 
responsibility for taking all measurce 
necessary to secure the sufety of workers 
in his factory. 1f we are to lay this 
responsibility on the owner, the pre- 
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eautions to be taken and the stand- 
ard to be observed in regard to health 
and safety measures should be clearly 
prescribed in the Act itself. This is 
precisely what has been attempted 
in the Bill. 


‘An additional and no less impor- 
tant advantage of this procedure will 
be the enforcement of a definite and 
uniform standard in all industrial es- 
tablishments and throughout the 
country. Sections reluting to the 
casing of new machinery, hoists and 
lifts, cranes and other lifting machinery, 
pressure plant, precautions to be 
taken against dangerous fumes, ex- 
plosive or inflammable guses, are all 
new. The obligation relating to the casing 
of new machinery, has been imposed 
not only on the factory owner, but on 
the manufacturer of the machinery or 
his selling ugents as well. In the Chapter 
dealing with the disposal of wastes and 
effluents, the specific provisions relating 
to ventilation and temperature are new. 
Similarly, the sections relating to the 
provision of cool drinking water dur- 
ing hot weather, the employment of 
cleaners to keep the water closets 
clean, the obligation to provide suani- 
tary water closets in all establishments 
are new provisions. 


“In the chapter relating to welfare, 
we have made provision that,in every 
factory where are workers obliged to work 
in a standing position, suitable arrange- 
ments for seating should be provided, 
so that they may rest whenever they 
get an opportunity. Where a worker 
can work efficiently in a sitting posi- 
tion, then seating arrangement should 
be provided for him. The sections 
relating to facilities for storing und 
drying clothing is also new one. 


Scrutiny of Plans 


“If the arrangements for the wel- 
fare of workers are to be successfully 
managed, it is essential that workers 
must realise their responsibilities in the 
matter and should be actively associ- 
ated in their management. Section 
50 of the Bill provides for such asso- 
ciation. An enabling provision has 
also been made under which the owner 
of any factory, employing 500 or more 
workers may be required to appoint 
@ suitable Welfare Officer, whose speci- 
fic duty it will be to look after the wel- 
fare of the workers. To ensure that 
the right type of people are appointed 
and to give them a measure of security 
and independence, Provincial Govern- 
ments have been given power to pre- 
scribe the duties, qualifications and 
conditions of service of these officers. 
Honourable members will appreciate 
that this is an important provision. 


‘‘Another important provision, to 
which I would like to invite attention 
of the House, Sir, is the one embodied 
in Section 7 providing for the scrutiny 
of the plans and_ specifications of 
factory buildings and their layout by 
the Factories Inspectorate. In quite 
a number of buildings, walls and roofs 
have not been so constructed as to 
keep the temperature, which in our 
country shoote upto 110 or 120 degrees 
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in stuummer, as low as possible. Again, 
even such an clementary thing as pro- 
per flooring is not done according to 
the requirements of the processes car- 
ried. Then again, rest sheds, wash- 
ing and bathing places, water closets 
have all to be located at convenient 
places. The layout should be such as 
will promote, to the maximum extent, 
the safety and health of the workers 
in the factory. Where the manufac- 
turing process is such as will throw 
out considerable quantities of wastes 
and effluents, it is of great importance 
that proper arrangements should be 
made for their disposal, so that they 
‘may not affect the public health of the 
neighbourhood. Very often _ build- 
ings are put up without proper con- 
sideration being given to these aspects. 
Later on, it becomes difficult to rec- 
tify the defects. We have, therefore, 
introduced a scction so that before 
the buildings ure erected, the plans 
and specifications are cxumined with 
a view to secing whether the provi- 
sions of the law relating to matters 
of health, welfare und sufety have 
been complicd with and proper arrange- 
ments will be made to dispose of the 
wastes and efflucnts. 


Age of Entry Raised 


‘In regard to employment of workors, 
we are raising the uge of entry from 
12 to 13. Young persons who have 
not attained the age of 18 years, in- 
stead of the present limit ot 17, will 
be considered us adolescents. If they 
have not reachcd sufficient physical 
maturity to be classed as adults, their 
hours of work will be only 4} hours 
instead of the present limit of 5. The 
provisions relating to medical exami- 
nation of young persons are also being 
strengthencd. Hereusfter they will 
be examined not merely _ before 
initial employment, but every year. 


“The Chapter dealing with holidays 


with pay has been revised to provide 
for the grant of holidays to workers 
wha shave done six months’ 
service. This is a new provision. The 
definition of authorised leave has also 
been revised to provide for unauthorised 
absence upto a limit of twenty days 
in a year. In regard to casual absence 
due to illness or other reasonable 
cause it would be sufficient if the worker 
gives the reasons for his absence with- 
in three days from the commencement 
of such absence. These provisions will 
remove a source of dispute between 
employers and workers whether a parti- 
cular absence is authorised leave or 
not, and if it is not an authorised leave, 
whether the worker is at all entitled to 
leave in respect of any preceding 
period. 


“Information in this country regard- 
ing occupational diseases is somewhat 
scanty. The factory owner and the 
medical practitioner attending upon 
factory employees are the persons who 
can give’ useful information.  Pro- 
vision has been made requiring these 
people to give information regarding 
accidents in factories causing death or 
serious injury or of diseases treated. 
Power has also been given to take 
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samples of substances used in the ma- 
nufacturing process, if its use is either 
contrary to the provisions of the Act. 
or likely to lead to injury or cause disease 
to workers, und for their examination. 
Certifying surgeons have been autho- 
rised to exercise medical supervision 
in any factory where the occurrence of 
occupational diseases have’ come to 
notice or is suspected. These pro- 
visions which are new, are designed 
not only to obtain a knowledge of 
occupational diseases, but aleo to ar- 
range for such remedial measures as 
can be taken to prevent their occurrence 
or reduce their incidence. 


“Changes have been made in the 
Penalties Chapter also. The existing 
law only provides for a fine for contra- 
vention of the provisions of the Act. 
To un employer, a fine is no deterrent. . 
We have, therefore, provided for im- 
prisonment as well, upto three months 
for the first offence and upto six months 
for the second and subsequent oflences’’. 


GOVERNMENT’S GENUINE 
SYMPATHY | 


_ Replying to the debate on the mo: 
tion the Labour Minister emphasised 
that it was only from a genuine feeling 
ot sympathy towards labour that the 
Government were bringing forward 
measures of labour legislation. He added 
that it was not becuuse of sentiment 
or of coercion due tu agitators but be- 
cause labour had so long been denied 
the minimum human rights. 


Mr. Jagjivan Ram claimed that the 
Bill was not a revolutionary measure 
but a modest beginning towards ' a 
great objective. He denied that the 
Government were blindly copy- 
ing the west and stressed that they 
were only taking advantage of the ex- 
perience of the western countries. 
He pointed out that a country which 
began industrialisation at a later stage’ 
had the advantage of learning from 
those countries which had started 
earlier. 


Dealing with the argument that the 
provisions of the Bill might strangle 
industry, the Labour Minister suid 
that it was a plutitude often indulged 
in by the industrialists of this country. 
He felt certain that : the provisions, 
instead of preventing the growth of 
industy would help its development on 
sound and scientific lines. 


Costs of Production 


Referring to the criticiam that the 
cost of production might increase, he 
admitted that if we were fair to the 
working classes the cost of production 
might slightly go up. That was no 
reason, he added, why we should ¢not 
give the workers their due. No doubt, 
he continued, reduction of working 
hours and payment of their wages to 
workers would add to the cost of pro- 
duction. But, he pointed out, they had 
to put the whole thing on a ration- 
al basis. There were, he thought, 
other items by which the cost of pro- 
duction might be reduced and he 
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suggested that some thought might be 
given to the question of how much pro- 
fit the industrialists in this country 
were making. W'as it not necessary 
in the interest of the consumer and the 
country as a whole to have a check on 
profits as well, he asked. 


Concluding, the Labour Minister re- 
ferred to the provision in the Bill giv- 
ing power to Provincial Governments 
to exempt certain categories of 
factories from the operation of the Act 
and said that this had been done with 
a view to allowing some time to the 
Provincial Governments to set up a 
proper machinery for inspection. There 
was another difficulty also apart from 
finance, namely the availability of the 
necessary technical personnel for the 
inspectorates. These limitations, 
he said, were the reason for the lati- 
' tude given to Provincial Governments. 


Messrs. R.K. Sidhwa, B. Das, Taja- 
mul Husain, Harihara Nath Shastri, 
Z.H. Lari and V.C. Kesava Rao took 
part in the debate that preceded the 
Labour Minister’s reply. 


After Mr. Jagjivan Ram had replied, 
the House adopted the motion to refer 
the Bill to a Select Committee  con- 
sisting of the following: (1) Mr. 
Khandubhai K. Desai; (2) Mr. - B. 
Shiva Rao; (3) Mr. N.G. Ranga; (4) Shri- 
mati RenukaRay ; (5) Mr. Gokulbhai 
D. Bhatt; (6) Mr. Sunder Lal; (7) Mr. 
Nand Kishore Das; (8) Mr.  T.A. 
Ramalingam Chcttiyar; (9) Mr. Hari- 
har Nath Shastri; (10) Mr. Naziruddin 
Ahmad; (11) Mr. H.V. Kamath; (12) 
Mr. K. Santhanam; (13) Mr. Arun 
Chandra Guha ; (14) Mr. Balkrishna 
Sharma and (15) Sir J.P. Srivastava, 
besides the Mover (the Hon'ble Mr. 
Jagjivan Ram). 


The Select Committee is to report 
on the opening day of the next Session 
of the Legislature. 


PROTECTION OF DOCK 
WORKERS 


The Indian Dock Labourers Act. 1934, 
the operation of which was kept suspended 
owing to various reasons, came into 
force from Feb. 106, 1948, according to a 
notification in the Gazette of India dated 
January 17, 1948. 


By another notification in the same 
issue of the Guzette, regulations were 
prescribed for the protection of dock 
workers and for the safe working of 
machinery in ports and quays. 


The ratification by the Government 
of India of the I. L.O. Convention repard- 
ng protection against aceidents — of 
workers employed in loading and un- 
loading ships was registered on Feb. 10, 
1947, and twelve months must elapse 
before legislation on the subject could 
be enforced. 
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48-Hour Week For Coal-miners 
Compulsory Provident Fund 


48-hour week forIndia’s 250,000 
A coalminers was agreed upon by 

the Tripartite Industrial Com- 
mittee on Coal-mining at its meeting in 
Dhanbad on Jan. 23. Mr. V. K. R. 
Menon, Secretary to the Labour Ministry 
was in the Chair. 


Other proposals to amend the Indian 
Mines Act which received the approval 
of the Committee aim at insuring ccm- 
prehensive provisions for safety, health 
and decent working conditions for miners. 
Amendments seek to provide for impro- 
ved water supply, sanitary conveniences, 
ambulances, and medical requirements, 
both below and above the ground, and 
for their inspection by a Welfare 
Commissioner. In addition, it is propos- 
ed to make medical examination of 
young persons obligatory. 


Maintenance of proper _ registers, 
which facilitate implementation of con- 
ciliation awards, Provident Fund and 
other benefits, is to be made ccmpulsory. 
A propogal to embody in the Act the 
rate of payment of overtime at cne and 
a half times the normal daily rate was 
also agreed to. 


Representatives of the Central Govern- 
ment, of the Provinces cf West Ber gal, 
Bihar and the Central Provinecs, and 
of the States of Bikaner and Rewa 
were on theGovernment group. Dele gatcs 
and advisers from mineowne!s’ and 
workers’ organisations also tock part 
in the meeting. 


The institution of a compulsory provi- 
dent fund for coal-miners and the setting 
up of a school for training in tho use of 
machinery were agreed to by the 
Committee at its resumed sitting on 
Jan. 24. 


Payment of Bonus 


The Committee also decided to make 
payment of bonus querterly and approved 
a proposal to standardise employment, 
attendance, output and payroll registers 
with a view to improving statistics of 
labour and production in coal-mines. 


The aim of the provident fund scheme 
is to provide for the miner 
in his old age. According to the scheme 
adopted by the Committee, there will 
be a central fund for all collieries. The 
cost of administration will be met through 
a Jevy which is likely to be less than 
one pice per ton of the coal raised. 
Workers who are entitled to get bonus 
for 1947 or who might hereafter qualify 
for bonus in any quarter will automati- 
eally become members. In addition, 
underground workers who put in thirty 
per cent of the number of working days 
in a quarter and surface workers who 
put in forty per cent attendance will 
also be eligible. A worker will contri- 
bute roughly about one anna per rupce 
on his basic wage and the employer an 


equal amount. The scheme discourages 
the withdrawal of accumulated funds 
by a worker except at the age of 565 
years. Payment in case of invalidity 
or death is provided for. 


The scheme for the establishment of 
@ training school is intended to improve 
the skill and efficiency of the worker in 
handling machinery, the use of which is 
expected to increase with the develop- 
ment of the Damodar Valley. At the 
first stage men will be trnined as electri- 
cal and mechanical fitters and later in 
operating underground machinery. The 
capital cost of the school is estimated 
at about Rs. 10 lakhs and the annual 
recurring cost at about Rs. one lakh. 
While the capital cost will be borne by 
Government, the recurring cost will be 
met by the collieries which send the 
trainees. Trainecs will be given allow- 
ances during the period of training. 


The Committee agreed that the atten- 
dance and production bonus awarded 
by the Board of Conciliation (Colliery 
Disputes), equavalent to four months’ 
basic wages in the year, should be paid 
every three months instead of annually. 
An underground miner will be entitled 
to quarterly bonus if he puts in an 
attendance of 70 per cent. of the working 
days. The Ccmmittee recognised the 
need for improving statistics of labour 
and production in coalmines. After 
considcring proposals for standardisation 
of registers. «a sub-committee was 
appointed to finalise the forms of regis- 
ters and returns. It will consist of 
Chief Inspector of Mines, Director, 
Lubour Bureau and two representativer 
each of employers and workers. 


U. P. REMOVAL OF SOCIAL 
DISABILITIES ACT 


The Government of India have ex- 
tended the provisions of the United 
Provinces Removal of Social Disabilities 
Act 1947, to the province of Ajmer- 
Merwara, says al’ress Note issued by the 
Ministry of Home Affuirs ondan,. 23. 


This Act provides that a member of a 
Scheduled Caste vill be chipible for an 
oflice under any authority and will have 
access auer alia to any river, well, water- 
tap, bathing place, cremation ground, 
hospital, dispensiny , educational institu. 
tion or place of public amusement 
or public entertainment. 


A member of a Scheduled Caste will 
be entitled to enter any Hindu temple 
and offer worship therein in the same 
manner and to the same extent as Hindus 
in gencral, and no court shall, in ad- 
Judicating any matter or executing any 
order, recognise any custcam or usage 
Imposing any civil dirability on any 
person cn the ground that he belongs 
to a Scheduled Caste. 
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PRIME MINISTER PLEADS FOR 
MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 


E want astream of wealth pour- 
ing out from our fields, factories 
and workshops and_ reaching 

our country’s millions, sothat ultimately 

we might be able to see India fulfil our 
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dreams,” said the MHon’ble Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Primo Minister of 
India, on January 18, broadcasting 


from New Delhi in the series ‘‘ Produce 
or Perish’’. 


The Prime Minister said, ‘‘Friends 
and comrades, I am supposed to speak 
to you about the production crisis. But 
my mind is full of other matters and other 
crises. We talk of production of many 
things but perhaps the most important 
thing is for a nation to produce men and 
women, good and true. One such 
person is in India who through his 
goodness, truth and power of the spirit 
brightens this ancient land and casts 
his radiance on us, a weak and erring 
mortals, and advises us when we go 
astray. We have strayed enough from 
the right path and wasted our inhcri- 
tance, and our good repute and had 
enough of this now. We must go 
ahead on the path of creation and con- 
struction and co-operation and goodwill 
to our brother man. 


‘*Production means wealth. If we 
do not produce we don’t have enough 
wealth. Distribution is equally impor- 
tant so that wealth cannot uccumulate in 
the hands of a few but, neverthelces, 
before we think of distribution, there 
must be production. 


Economic Problems 


You know we have many problems 
to face today —economic problems— part 
from others. There are questions of 
control and inflation and so many other 
things. There is, again, the scarcity of 
goods. The changeover from wartime 
to peace-time economy has heen very 
slow. And indeed instead of progress 
there has often been going back. Now 
this is the most urgent and serious matter 
for us to consider, because as this kind 
of thing goes on there is a kind of creeping 
paralysis on our economy and the whole 
of India and the whole of the nation 
suffers. Today in addition, we have to 
face tremendous problems of vast mig- 
ration and colossal numbers of refugees. 
The refugees are not producing. East 
Punjab is not producing much and all 
these people become unfortunately a 
burden on the country. Not that they 
want to be a burden, not that they are 
not capable of producing but circum- 
stances have forced them into this un- 
happy position. So we haveto think oJ 
production as an urgent problem even 
more than whatwe have otherwise done. 


** We want a stream of wealth pouring 
out from our fields, factories and work- 
shops and reaching our country's millions, 


so that ultimately we might be able to. 


geo India fulfil our dreams. 


‘“We talk of freedom, but today that 
political freedom does not take us far 
unless there is economic freedom. But 
there 1s no such thing as freedom for a 
man who is starving or for a country 
which is poor, the poor whether they 
are nations or individuals, have little 
place in this world. Therefore we have 
to produce in order to have wealth, suffi- 
cient, and distributed by proper economic 
planning so that it may go to the 
millions, more specially to the common 
man. Then not only the millions prosper 
but the whole country beccmes rich and 
prosperous und strong. Many people 
have faith in all manner of dangers and 
people talk loosely of conflict with other 
countries. I hope there will be no 
such conflict. 


Nevertheless, a new country—a new 
State which has recently achievcd its 
independence—must take full care of 
guarding that independence and that 
freedom. It has been said rightly that 
eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 
How are we to effect this? Huw are we 
to put into effect the schemes of reforms, 
or constructive schemes or development 
schemes unless we have the wealth to 
put into them? We cannot live on 
borrowed money for long and even if 
we borrow money we must have the 
credit for it. We must be strong enough 
to invest it in proper channels. All 
these require -production—production in 
the immediate present to fulfil our imme- 
diate needs, so that wo may have some- 
thing to lay by for these productive 


schemes of development. Therefore, we 
come back to this basic need of production 
at the present. Now, production means 
hard work, unremitting labour ; produc- 
tion means no stoppages of work or 
strikes or lockouts. 


Strikes and Lock-outs 


‘‘Now I am the last man to say that 
labour should be denied the right to 
strike, for the weapon of strike has been 
a much valued weapon through which 
gradually labour hag gained a position 
ofstrength and eminence in most coun- 
tries. Nevertheless, there are times when 
strikes are dangerous, when strikes not 
only injure the cause of the nation but 
also ultimately the caure of the worker 
himself. This is one of those times, 
and it was for this reason that a short 
while ago at a Conference held in Delhi 
the representatives of the Government, 
of Labour and Industry decided almost 
unanimously that we ehould have a 
three-year truce, during which there 
should be no strikes or lock-outs. 
Obviously, if we decided any such thing, 
we must have a machinery to see that 
such a thing is done. Otherwise some 
will take advantage of this decision. 
Therefore in that conference it was 
further decided to have this machinery 
so that the worker, labourer or peasant 
would have his due, would have a fair 
deal and would even take ecme part in 
the management more especially in 
regard to his own necds. If we have a 
fair and impartial machinery of this 
kind then strikes and lockouts would 
have no meaning. 


‘ Of course, strikes and lock outa should 
have no meaning in a properly consti- 
tuted State, where everyone has his due. 
Strikes and lockouts are the symbols of 


Assembling automobiles jn India: Truck whesls beiqg mounted to chassis on 
moving conveyer 
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something being wrong in the economio 
system. Well, a great deal is wrong in 
our economic system today not only in 
India, but in other parts of the world 
as well. We have to change it but in 
changing it we have to take care that 
we do not smash what we have already 
got. There is that danger that in doing 
something rashly, we may go further 
away from the objectives that we aim 
at. Therefore at present with all these 
crises facing us it is most important for 
us to have a period of industrial calm 
and peace so that tve may all together 
co-operate in increasing production in 
the country and in building up the 
country by having put through the vast 
schemes of development. 


‘““You know that we have had these 
schemes for along time. Unfortunately, 
many of them still remain paper schemes. 
It is time that we gave effect to them. 
There are among them great river valley 
schemes which would not only irrigate 
the land, prevent floods, produce hydro- 
electric power and prevent malaria and 
other diseases but generally produce 
conditions for rapid development of 
industries and for modernising our 
agriculture. Do you realise that India 
is heavily populated but still has vast 
tracts of land where no man is putting 
up because these tracts do not have 


water or the soil requires some treatment? | 


‘‘Our present population can easily 
be fully employed without any unemploy- 
ment and add to the wealth ot the country, 
No country can be over-populated if 
there is work for everyone, and 
we propose to have this work, but if we 
succeed in our endeavour then we shall 
have to give up the idea of unceasing 
conflict in the economic and labour 
fields and that again as I said, can -only 
be solved if the worker gets his due, and 
if he is not exploited by others. 


“We must devise something early 
for this purpose. To some extent this 
has been done but a great deal has yet 
to be done. Meanwhile we must decide 
to give full effect to this three-year 
truce which we have decided upon. 


Need for Peace 


“So let us get on with work, hard 
work. Let us produce but what we are 
producing is not for some individual 
pocket but for the nation, to raise the 
standard of the people and the common 
man and then if we do that we shall see 
India progressing rapidly and many of 
the problems that face us today ending 
in a solution. It is not an easy task 
for us to rebuild India. It is a very big 
problem though we are many people 
and there is no lack of resources in India, 
there is no lack of human beings capable, 
intelligent and hard working human 
beings. We have to use these resources 
of man power in India. 


“It also depends on peace, inter- 
national peace, national peace, economic 
peace and peace in the labour world 
and in the industrial world. Let us 
have this peace. At the present moment, 
Il am particularly talking to you for 
industrial peace and let all of us join 
together in this campaign to produce 
and remember that this production is 
not for just enriching individuals but it 
ig to enrich the nation. For if India 
lives we also live.’’—VJai Hind. 
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Indian Wattle Bark: Plan For Big-scale 
Cultivation 


HE Indian substitute for South 
African wattle bark, so indispens- 
ableto Indian industry, has been 

found and the Government of Madras are 
intending to cultivate it on a large scale. 
An article published in a recent issue 
of the Journal of Sctentific and Industrial 
Reseach discusses the relative merits 
of the indigenous tanning material and 
the possibility of cultivation of wattle 
trees in India. 


Indian tanning industry largely de- 
pended for its requirements of vegetable 
tanning materials on South African 
wattle bark. The imports of wattle bark 
from South Africa, during 10 years 
ending 1945-46, amounted to 28,000 tons 
valued at Rs. 396 lakhs. 


The Indian babool bark and avaram bark 
are not rich sources of tanning, yielding 
only 14 per cent. tannin, as compared 
to 64—65 per cent of the imported bark. 
The approximate cost per unit of tax 
is Rs. 36-10-0 as compared to Rs. 6-12-0 
of the South African bark. 


Research Carried out 


During the last two decades appreci- 
able research has been carried out by the 
Madras Forest Department on the possi- 
bilities of economic production of 
wattle bark. It has been established that 
Niligiris tan bark black wattle, Accacia 
molitssime wild Syn., Acecia decurrens 
wild var meths Lin., are indentical with 
Natal black wattle. The bark of the 
trees grown in the Palani Hills and the 
Nilgiris has a tannin content varying from 
20 to 57 percent. The species in the 
Madras Province requires an elevation of 
5,000—7,000 ft. and a well distributed 
rainfall of 6V0 inches or more for best 
development. Attempts to grow them 
at an elevation of 3,000-5,00U0 ft. have 
failed. 


The Madras Government intends to 
plant 24,000 acres in Palani Hills 5,000 
acres in South Coimbatore division and 
another 5,000 acres in Kollegal and 
North Coimbatore Hills. A _ research 
station is also to be started at Kadai- 
kanal to deal with plantation, production 
and marketing problem. 


The article gives relevant statistics 
regarding planting costs, estimated 
ofitake of bark in different provinces, 
acreage to be planted to meet the demand 
and other relevant details. 


Two factors, affecting the life of an 
internal combustion engine, are efficient 
.air cleaning and crank-case ventilation 
systems. It has been estimated that a 
three to five fold increase in engine life 
is possible by the use of air cleaners, 
which prevent dust accumuletion in the 
engines and consequent wear. Proper 
ventilation of the crank-case is necessary 
to remove harmful vapours and gascs 
in the engine, thus reducing engine 
deposits and wear. 


A new and improved system combining 
the function of air cleaning and ventila- 
tion development in the Physical labor- 
atories of the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, Delhi, is described 
in another article appearing in the 
Journal. Simplicity of design, ease of 
ite construction, and superior perform- 
ance are some of the outetanding features 
of the new system. The composite system 
can be used in producer—gas vehicles 
and—many types of stationary engines 
could be fitted with this system. Results 
of critical tests on this system and other 
devices are given. 


Fabric Type Filters 


Tho system employs the fabric filters, 
the fabric being an Indian mill product, 
which could be readily produced in large 
quantities. A pair of bags made out of 
this cloth can give considerable length of 
service. In one case, a distance of 
4,500 miles was covered on the original 
pair of bags. The bags can be washed 
and used over and over again. 


A patent application to cover the 
device described in the article has been 
filed in the Indian Patent Office (Prov. 
No. 35646, dated September 11, 1946.) 


Other articles of interest appearing in 
this issue are Lac or Synthetic Resins, 

efractories and Indian Graphite,— its 
beneficiation and probable’ uses. The 
editorial discusses the progress of science 
and university education. 


In pursuance of the decision to allow 
resumption of private trading with 
Japan, it has been decided that applica- 
tions for licences for the import and 
export of goods should be made to the 
Chief Controller of Imports and the 
Chief Controller of Exports respectively, 
or their Deputies at various ports, in 
the same manner as that obtaining in 
respect of countries with whom private 
trade is now permisible, says a Press 
Note issued by the Ministry of Commerce 
on Feb. 2. 


No Mail Order businees will, however, 
be permitted, and the existing procedure 
whereby private traders enter into con- 
tracts direct with SCAP (Supreme Com- 
mander, Allied Powers) for purchases 
or sales will continue for the time being. 


A fresh batch of photographs of un- 
claimed and unidentified children, who 
came from Pskistan, bas been received 
by the Displaced Persons’ Enquiry and 
Search Service, says a Press Note issucd 
by the Ministry of Relief and Rehabili- 
tation on Feb. 10. These photographs 
have been placed on view at the Kings- 
way and Kalkaji Refugee Camps, Bela 
Road Barracks, Purana Qila and at the 
Search Service Headquartere in Room 
No. 58, ‘’ Block, Raisina Road, New 
Delhi. 
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DAMODAR VALLEY PROJECT—A 
MULTI-PURPOSE SCHEME 


Valley Corporation is to come up 

for consideration before the 
Indian Parliament during the Budget 
session. 


Tv Billfor setting up the Damodar 


The Damodar Valley Project is a multi- 
purpose scheme. It is designed to 
control floods, irrigate about 763,800 
acres of land and supply power to the 
extent of 350,000 Kw. 


lt is proposed to set up the Damodar 
Valley Corporation on the lines of the 
Tennessee Valley. It shall be the duty 
of the Corporation to promote the 
Agricultural, Industrial, economic and 
public health development of the area 
within its operation. 
carry out the functions the Corpora- 
tion may establish, maintain and operate 
laboratories, experimental and research 
stations and farms for conducting ex- 
periments and research. This will give 
an idea of the comprehensive nature of 
the work entrusted to this Corporation 
in the Valley and the adjoining area 
which will be declared from time to time 
as ita area of operation. 


Damodar River 


The Damodar river is notorious for the 
frequent flood damages it has caused. The 
river flows through the province of Bihar 
and Bengal and drains an area called, 
on account of its industria] potential, the 
Ruhr of India. The industries that will 
be located along the lower reaches of the 


valley must be protected from the . 


ravages of flood. The main lines of 
communication connecting the important 
port of Calcutta with the rest of India 
must not be damaged. The rich irrigable 
rice fields of Burdwan District must not 
be subjected to dangers of a flood. Last 
but not the least, the city of Calcutta 
should never be threatened by a flood. 
Flond control is therefore a very important 


And in order to _ 


aspect of this development. This 
will be obtained by constructing a number 
of dams across the Damodar river and 
its tributaries, to provide large storage 
reservoirs which will hold back the floods. 
These reservoirs will be kept partially 
empty during the flood season to hold 
the rushing storm waters which will be 
released later at a safe rate. The many 
dams together have a flood control 
storage of 3,569,000 Acre feet. This 
capacity to absorb floods is sufficient to 
reduce aflood much larger than any under 
record and a peak flow of 1,000,000 cubic 
feet per second to a harmless 200,000 
cubic feet per second. 


Power Resources of Project 


The flood waters and the annual flow 
will be converted into a perennial flow 
and will also be harnessed to develop 
electric power. Electric power gencrat- 
ing stations have been planned at all 
dams. The total installed capacity of 
all the hydro-electric stations put to- 
gether will be about 200,000 Kw. As 
the amount of this power available 
varies with the season, a large thermal 
(steam) generating etation with an 
installed capacity of 150,000 K. W. 
will also be built. This hydro-steam 
combination will not only meet mest of 
the load requirement in South Bihar 
and South West Bengal but also form 
the backbone of the future inter-pro- 
vincjal electric power grid connecting 
the difterent provinces. The annual 
energy available frcm the hydro-electric 
stations alone will amount to 800,000,000 
K.W.hrs. Preliminary estimates indicate 
that the energy will be available for 
sale at very attractive rates which will 
rapidly advance induatrialisation of the 
valley. 


At present the Damodar River parti- 
ally irrigates about 186,000 acres in 
the Burdwan district. During dry 


Employment Service : Record Placings 


In December 


During the month of December 1947, 
the Employment Service in the Indian 
Dominion again set up 8 new record of 
placings, says a Press Note issued by 
the Directorate-General, Resett ement 
and Employment on Jan. 23. 
16,103 applicants, of whom 6,69 were 
ex-Servicemen, were placed in employ- 
ment by the 54 Exchanves in the Indian 
Dominion. Up to the end of December, 
10,566 displaced persons trom West 
Pakistan were placed in employment. 


‘The total number of persons placed in 
employment, sinco the inception of the 
Resettlement and Employment Orga- 
nisation, up to the end of December, 


42,708. Postings 


1947, wars 2,77,462, of whom 1,77,217 
were ex-Servicemen. 


During the month of December, 
1947, 2,461 ex-Service personnel were 
selected and posted to 249 training 
centres in the Dominion of India, bring- 
ing the total number of selceted and 
posted up to the end of that month to 
during the above 
month include 2,384  ex-Servicemen 
posted to vocational and technical train- 
ing centres and 77 disabled persons posted 
to training centres for war-dizabled. The 
total number of persons under training 
at the end of the month was 9,984, in- 
cluding 368 displaced persons. 
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years when the monsoon fails, this area 
is not assured of sufficient water even in 
October. No water is available for any 
summer crop. After the completion of 
the project sufficient. water will be stored 
for release to meet the irrigation re- 
quirement of about 762,800 acres in the 
districts of Burdwan, Bankura, Hoogly 
and Howarh. Two crops will be assured 
where one grows now, irrigation will also 
be available to afairly large acerage in 
Bihar. To achieve this in addition to the 
dams there will be a barrage on the 
lower reaches of the Damodar from where 
the water will be diverted into a net 
work of canals on both the banks of the 
river. 


The main irrigation canal will be made 
navigable for large, low draft river craft. 
This canal will be provided with suitable 
berthing facilities and lock arrangements 
to enable through traffic at very econo- 
mical rates between Calcutta and the 
neighbourhood of the Regional coal 
fields. This additional means of transport 
will be of great value to the industrial 
development of the valley. 


In addition, genera] development like 
water supply to towns and industries 
nearby scientific management of soil, 
better methods of cultivation for different 
crops on model farms, reafforestation of 
large areas, cheap electric power supply 
for rural areas, establishment of cottage 
industries, co-operative movement, fish 
culture, recreational facilities for indust- 
rial labour on the lakes formed by the 
reservoirs, malaria contro] and amenities 
to attract tourists will all be undertaken. 


Problem of Rehabilitation 


All this must be achieved and that, 
too, within a short time. Previously 
construction of a single dam has taken 
as much as ]0 years or even more. We 
must move faster. We want immedi- 
ately more food, more power und more 
industries. lt is therefore proposcd to 
zo in for the most modern methods of 
construction which will enable us to 
complete the scheme within a period of 
ten years if not earlier. Thio project when 
completed will cost the nation over 
Rs. 65 crores. 


Formation of reservoirs will submerge 
large number of villages and large areas 
of land. This is unfortunate though 
inevitable in schemes of this nature. But 
the Central Government have assured 
all that rehabilitation of the displaced 
will be the first charge of the Corporation. 
Every attempt will be made to settle 
the displaced population under condi- 
tions superior to those under which they 
now live. Land with irrigation facilities 
will be found wherever possible. A 
great number will find employment in 
the construction of the project. Many will 
enter new industries. None will be left 
without a liberal compensation. Every- 
one in and near the valley will be bene- 
fitted. Alroady detail mineralogical survey 
has begun. Exploratory investigations 
to establish useful industries have been 
set on foot. It is hoped that with full co- 
operation of all concerned the Damodar 
Valley Corporation willintroduce a new 
era of prosperity for the people of this 
most important part of the country in 
Bihar and West Bengal. 
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EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ORGANISATION 


Director-General’s Plea For Continuance 


Employment Service Organisa- 

tion was made by Dr. N. Das, 
Director-General of Resettlement and 
Employment, when he addressed the 
Central Employment Advisory Committce 
on Jan. 16, in New Delhi. 


A PLEA for the continuance of the 


In a message to the Committee, tle 
Hon’ble Mr. Jagjivan Ram, Minister 
for Labour, stated: ‘“‘The Employment 
Exchange Organisation is an infant 
institution in this country, having been 
set up only two and a half years ago. 
We are anxious that it should develop 
on sound lines and be able to render 
effective service to employers and 
employment seekers alike. I hope that 
the celebrations of this Committee, in 
which I am _ deeply interested, will 
contribute towards making this Organisa- 
tion more efficient and useful ”’. 


The Director-General in hia speech 
said: ‘‘Employment Exchanges’ and 
Training Schemes play a vital part in the 
economy of overy civilised country and 
it will be a tragedy if, in India, after 


the initial experimental pericd of five 
years, these institutions are not allowed 
to assist in her economic development. 
The last Asian Regional Labour Con- 
ference, held in New Delhi, discussed the 
scope of the Employment Service and 
Training Centres in the planned develop- 
ment of Asian countrics and came tothe 
unanimous conclusion that these in- 
stitutions were not mercly desirable but 
essential for orderly progress”’. 


Nearly Three Lakhs Employed 


Referring to the work of the Organisa- 
tion up to the end of December, 1947, 
the Director-General pointed out that 
2,77,300 men and women had been placed 
in employment and 3,894 persons trained 
while 9,159 persons were under training 
at present. The organisation, Dr. Das 
observed, had also helped in the problem 
of rehabilitating displaced persons from 
Western Pakistan. This was made 
possible, he said, as there was in the 
country an organisation which could be 
adapted to meet all emergencies. 


River Projects To Be Speeded Up 


ance were’ taken and _ several 

recommendations made to hasten 
the development of irrigation and hydro- 
electric projects in India at the 18th 
annual meeting of the Central Board of 
Irrigation, held recently in Delhi, 
under the chairmanship of Shri A. N. 
Khosla, I. 8S. E., President of the Board. 
Chief Engineers for Irrigation and Elec- 
tricity from all parts of the country 
attended the meeting and discussed many 
tochnical and administrative problems 
connected with the river projects to be 
extended shortly. 


Di sree of far-reaching import- 


The Board has unanimously recommend- 
ed that persons whose land will be 
submerged under the storage reservoirs 
or will be otherwise acquired for works 
inthat connection should be compensated 
as far as possible, by giving them land for 
land. Where Government land in 
suflicent quantitics does not exist, a 
proportion of private land benefited 
by the project should be acquired for 
the resettlemnent. of dispossesscd people. 
Early legislation 18 recommended — to 
permit acquisition of land for settling 
dispossessed hind holders as acquisition 
for a public purpose. 


Potential Water Resources 


In another resolution the Board reiter- 
ates the necessity of undertaking early 
surveys of the potential water resources 
of all catchments and bas commended 
the action recently taken in this) respect 


by the Government of Bombay. The 
Board has put) forward suggestions for 
co-ordinating such activities of all pro- 
Vineiwl and = state) administrations in 
India. 
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The Board has decided to establish a 
clase liaison with the activities of the 
newly formed Indian Standards Institu- 
tion and has decided to co-operate with 
this body in preparing and publishing 
standards of interest to the engineering 
profession. 


Th Board has also recommended the 
undertaking of electrical research in 
main hydraulic research laboratories 
in India and has decided to establish 
close liaison with various institutions 
already engaged in this work. 


The Board has called for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to review existing 
legislation and propose measures neces- 
sary to overcome the present difficulties 
created by demands for realignment 
of power transmission lines after erecticn. 


Various other technica! matters of 
great importance to the new irrigation 
und hydro-electric projects were also 
discussed. The Board  has_ reviewd 
its existing constituation and recom- 
mended changes to bring it in line with 
the changed political structure of the 
country. 


Mr. A. N. Khosla, Chairman, Central) 
Waterways, [rrigation and Navigation 
Commission, has been re-elected President 
of the Board forthe third year in succes- 
sion. Rao Bahadur aA. R. Vankata- 
charya, Chief Engineer, Madras, has 
been elected as Vice-President of the 
Board, the other members of the Execu- 
tive Committee being Rai S. K. Guha 
Bahadur, I. S. E., Chief Enpineer for 
Irrigation, Bengal, and = Shri S. A. 
Gadkery, Chiet Engineer for Electricity, 
East Punjab. 
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This also vindicated, added Dr. Das, 
the policv the Government, followed in 
encouraging expansion of the scope of 
the organisation in consultation with the 
Provincial Governments so as to cover 
all categories of employment seekers, 
irrespective of whether they were ex- 
Servicemen or not. The rcason for 
pursuing this policy, he explained, was 
because the Government felt that, in 
the ultimate analysis, employers wanted 
the best type of men. 


Concluding Dr. Das stressed that the 
organisation had made honest and 
sincere efforts to build up an emplcyment 
service which would benefit employers 
and employment seekers alike, although 
it had to contend against prejudices 
from various quarters and deal with a 
difficult commodity, namely, Labcur. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


The Central Employment Advisory 
Committee adopted a resolution recom- 
mending that the employment service 
should be made permanent and expanded 
to‘include all categories of employment 
seekers. The resolution added that an 
Employment Service Office should be 
opened in each district and that further 
expansion of the service should be 
according to the needs of each individual 
district. 


A second resolution adopted by the 
Committee recommended that civilians 
should be brought within the scope of 
the technical and vocational training 
scheme of the Ministry of Labour and 
that the Central Government should 
take immediate steps to improve the 
quality of craftsmen trained. 


By another resolution the Committee 
requested the various Central and Pro- 
vincial Government Departments to tako 
steps to implement the Central Home 
Ministry’s order regarding recruitment 
of staff through the Employment Ex- 
changes. 


After appointing thrce Sub-Committees 
on Employment Exchanges, Training 
and Employment of Women, the Com- 
mittee reviewed the work done by the 
Employment Organisation last year. 


Among those who attended the meeting 
were officials of the Directorate-General 
of Resettlement and Employment and 
representatives of Provincial and State 
Governinents, employers, workers and 
women’s organisations. 


RELEASE OF CARGOES 
DETAINED BY JAPANESE 


Cargoen otiginally owned by Allied 
or neutral nationals but which wero 
Cetained in Japan under the Jupunese 
Freezing of Shipping Act of July 1941 
are now being released, according vo an 
announcement by the Civ Property 
Custodian in Japan, General Heuad- 
quarters, Supreme Commander for Alhed 
Vowers, suys a Press Note issued by the 
Ministry of Commerce on Jan. 27. The 
release order covers merchandise — paid 
for before the outbreak of war, or which 
was in transit to other countries ut the 
tine of tho Japanese Freezing: Act. 

For the full text of the anaouncement 
containing conditions of release, refer- 
ence should be made to the Indian Trade 
Journal of December 18, 1947, 
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RECOVERY OF ABDUCTED 


WOMEN 


AND CHILDREN 


Jomt Appeal by Women of India and 


Pakistan 


sentatives of India and Pakistan 
was issued on Jan. 28 for the 
recovery of abducted women. 


A JOINT appeul by women _ repre- 


The appeal is signod among others 
by Viscountess Mountbatten of Burma, 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Rajkumari Amrit 
Kaur, Miss Jinnah and Begum Liaqat 
Ali Khan. 


It states: “ We are sure that womer 
of India and Pakistan will not rest uatil 
all womenhave been recovered and 
effective action taken to restore women 


to their inherent status and prestige”’. 


* Raising the status of woman and 
encouraging her to take her legitimate 
share in national reconstruction has heen 
an important item in the national pro- 
gramme of the main political parties. 
Independence has been achieved in both 
the Dominions. We the wumen of the 
States of Lndia and Pakistan had hoped 
that on gaining independence we would 
get a chence of implementing the fpro- 


gramme concerning the progress of woinen. 


Before we could du anything in this 
direction we found the Mast and the 
West Punjab in the grip of terrible orgy 
of violence and brutaity. Numan life 
seamed to huve no value at all. Unfor- 
tunately women and children hecarre 
the special targets of this fury. The 
experience which the masses of women 
and children hud to go through blackened 
the fair name of India and Pakistan. 
As if this was not enough, abduction 
of women and children as a planned 
objective of retaliatory moasures took 
place. This is a problem that rot only 
raises issues on humanitarian greuncs but 
is endangering the whole question of the 
status of woman.and her rizht to live 
as an individual member of the States, 
and to get protection from it. 


Appeal to Women 


It is satisfying that the Governments of 
both the Dominions had long ago realised 
this danger and taken clear decisions 
that forced conversionr and marriages 
would not be recognised. They also 
attached particular importance to the 
recovery of women and called a special 
Inter-Dominion Conference on the 6th 
December, 1947 to devise a machinery. 
for the purpose. 


The success of this work depends 
mainly on enlightened public opinion 
and general realisatian of the fact that 
women are human beings and aiducting 
them and kerping them urc a direct 
infringement on their fundamental human 
rights to live as citizens of afree cauntry. 
If the present tendency is allowed to 


pass without. challenge from woman, it is 
feared that it will check the course of 
women’s proyress. We, therefore, call 
upon all women and women’s organisa- 
tions in both the Dominions to mobilize 
themselves to fulfil the following pro- 
gramme :— 


_ 4. To organize a vigorous campaign 
in favour of ‘‘ Hands off Women and 
Children and Return the Women’’. 


2. To collect information regarding 
the location of abducted women and 
children kept. in their area and com- 
municate it to the proper agency en. 
trusted with the recovery work in tha, 
urea. 


3. ‘Yo organize propaganda through 
personal approuch and public meetings. 


4. Tomuke the * Restore Women and 
Children Week” from Monday the Ist 
February, 1948 to Sunday the ‘7th 
February, 1948, ao success, by educating 
public opinion and actually helping in 
the effort to recover women. 


&. To put pressure on Provincial and 
State Governments to establish official 
organisations for the recovery of ubducted 
women brought into their provinces or 
states. 


We hope that the women of both the 
Dominions will realixc the gravity and 


Army’s Role In 


A conference was held at Lahore on 
Jan. 8, 1948, to review the progress of 
the recovery of abducted wcmen, said 
n Press Note issued by the Ministry of 
Relief and Rehabilitaticn on Jan. TY. 


It added: The conference revealcd a 


basic difference in the outlook of the 
Governments of Pakisten and India 
regarding the role which the Army 


should play in the recovery of abducted 
women. The representatives of the 
Government of Indin pressed that the 
Army should be actively associated in 
the recovery on both sides of the border, 
that is, troops be allowed to accompany 
the police parties to the villayes for 
recovery of abducted persons, as origin- 
ally agreed in the conference of Dec. 6, 
1947. The Government of Pakistan 
did not agree to this proposal and desired 
that the activities of the troops should be 
restricted to guarding transit camps and 
providing escort for transport of recover- 
ed persons to their own Dominion. The 
representatives of the Government of 
India also protested against the propcsal 
of Pakistan authorities to stop the entry 
of Indian troops even for this limited 
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importance of this programme and make 
an all-out effort. Let us not forget 
that what has happened in the Punjoeb 
is not only achallence to all our ideals 
and hopes, but it creates a precedent, 
which if tolerated, will endanger our 
aocivty. If, for anv reason, this practice 
isf abducting women is nct vigorously 
opposed, than for all practical purposes 
owomen will be deprived of their right 
to citizenship und protection by the 
State. 


We are sure that women of Indiu and 
Pakistan will not rest until all women 
havo been recovered and effective action 
taken to restore Women tu their inherent 
stutus and prestige ’’. 


The signatcries te the appeal are :— 
INDIA 


Viscountess Mountbatten of Burma, 
Shrimati Sarojini Naidu, Rajkumari 
Amrit Kaur, Shrinati Rameehwari Nehru, 
Mrs. Nathulakhslmi Reddi, Lady Trivedi, 
Kamladevi  Chattopadhya, Begum 
Masuina Hussain Ali Khan, Mrs. Anusuya 
Bai Kale, Tarabai Prem Chand, Shrimati 
Sucheta Kripalani, Mrs. John Matthai, 
Lady Ram Rao, Mrs. Hansa Mehta, 
Miss J.rilamani Naidu, Mrs. Renuka Kay, 
Mrs. Hannah Sen, Shbrimati Raksha 
Saran, Mrs. Kitty Shiva Rau, Shrimati 
Shanno Devi, Miss Premvati ‘Thapar, 
Miss Mridula Sarabhai, Sita Devi and 
Dr. Parkash Kaur. 


PAKISTAN 


Miss Jinnah, Begum Liaqat Ali Khan, 
Begum Shah Nawaz, Begum Bashir 
Ahmed, Begum Fatima, Lady Haroon, 
Begum Mir Ahmad, Begam Hidayat 
Ullah, Begun Jamalud Vin Khan of 
Baluchistan, Begum Abdul Qayum, 
Begum Tasedduq Hussain, and Begum 
Ismat Iftakharud Din. 


Recovery Work 


sal de in some of the districts of West 
unjab. 


Although on the main issue, agreement 
was not possible between the two Gov- 
ernments, yet on other matters relatcd 
to proper functioning of the present 
machinery the representatives of both 
the Dominions agreed that an_ all-out 
effort should be made. 


mee Gee ee 


DOUBLE-SHIFT CLASSES FOR 
WOMEN STUDENTS 


The Ministry of Education, Govern- 
ment of India, have arranged double- 
shift classes for refugee women students 
in the Indraprastha College for women, 
Delhi. Instruction will be provided 
only in the Faculty of Arts both in the 
Intermediate and B. A., Pass and 
H onours. 


Students desirous of attending these 
classes should contact immediately the 


Principal, Indraprastha College for 
Women, Delhi. 
Similar arrangements have already 


been made for men students in 


the 
Hindu College, Delhi. 
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H. E. Lady Mountbatten, Lady Trivedi (in striped 


Amrit Kaur, surrounded by 


Registration of Claims 
For Refugee Property 


Registration of claims regarding pro- 
perty left behind in Pakistan by refugees 
was started by the Ministry of Relief and 
Rehabilitation in New Delhi on October 
1, 1947, saves a Press Note issued by the 
Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation 
on Jan. 30. Provincial Governments 
have now started registring similar claims 
in their territorics. 


The registration was considered desir- 
able with a view to:— 


(1) obtaining some approximate idea 
of the extent of property left behind by 
nen-Muslims in Pakistan. 


(2) obtaining record of all documentary — 


evidence of title that individuals may 
have brought out. 


There was and is no intention on the 
part of the Central Government to assume 
responsibility for paying these cluims over 
the counter. Neyotiations for a property 
settlement are, however, in progress with 
the Pakistan Dominion. At present it 
is not possible to say whether mutually 
satisfaetory agreement will be reached, 
and if so when. In any case consider- 
able time would elapse before individual 
elaims could) be adjusted within the 
framework of some _ inter-dominion 
xettlement. 


Owing todisturbances in Palestine,no 
insured correspondence or parcels for 
that country will be accepted at post 
offices until further orders, says a Press 
N.te issued by D.G.,P. and T. on Feb. 7. 


Security of mails is not guaranteed by 
the Palestine Postal Administration and 
mails in transit through Palestine are 
likely to suffer delays. 


overcoat) aud Rajkumari 
refugees of the Jullundur Refugee Camp, which 
they visited recently. : 


LOANS TO DISPLACED 
DOCTORS AND LAWYERS 


The Government of India have decided 
to raise the maximum limit up to which 
loans may he granted from Ra. 500 to 
Rs. 3,000 in the case of ductors, including 
dentists, radiologists, ratds, hakums and 
homeopaths, and legal practitioners, suid 
a Press Note iseued by the Ministry of 
Relicf and Rehabilitation or. Jan. 23. 


It added: The grant of loans will be 
rubject to the terms and conditions 
already specified under the scheme for 
grant of loans to displaced persons he- 
longing to urban ureas in West Pakistan 
who have arrived in tho Indian Union. 
Furthermore, the grant of loans will be 
confined to persons who decide to settle 
inatown or place in the economy of 
which they are likely to be absorbed 
permanently. 


MORE STATES TO ENLIST 
REFUGEE CONTRACTORS 


In response to the Government ot India’s 

request, @ number of Indian States, 
hesides those already announced, have 
ayreed to enlist refugee contractors. 


Narsingarh invites applications to 
enlist six contractors experienced in 
rond and building. Jhaleker wants 
two refugee P. W. D. contractors and 
applicants should contact the State 
Engineer. Kotah offers good prospect 
to refugee eontractors who may be 
enrolled as P. W. D. Contractors for 
roads, buildings, irrigation works. Licensed 
electrical contractors and plumbers can 
also be enlisted. 


Rajkot, Dharanyahara, Bundi, Indore, 
Benswara, Ratlam and Suket are also 
prepared to consider applications fur 
enlistment. 


Other States which have agreed to 
enlist refugee contractors and about 
whom an announcement was earlier 
made, are Baroda, Bikaner, Rewa, 
Kapurthala, Nabha, Benares, Alipore, 
Datia, Rajgarh Darbar and certain small 
States in Orissa and Chhattisgarh States 
Agency. 
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INFORMATION FOR REFUGEES 


A fortnightly journal, entitled Reltef 
and Rehabtitatan, intended to represent 
the cause of refugees as well as to give 
information as to the steps taken by 
Government to help them, has been 
issued by the Ministry of Relief and 
Rehabilitation, Government of India. 


Tho Journal which is being published 
in English, Hindi and Punjabi, is for 
free distribution among refugeos all over 
India, particularly those in Camps in 
East Punjab, and Kurukshetra. The 
object of the Journal is explained in an 
announcement in the first issue, dated 
January 15, 1948, which says: 


“The fortnightly journal issued by 
the Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation 
intends to provide a forum for displaced 
persons and the authorities responsible 
for their well-being. Our readers are 
invited to write to the Director, Informa- 
tion Bureau, asking for information on 
the varied problems facing them. We will 
do our best to obtain relevent information 
from authoritative sources and _ the 
replies will be sent to individual enquiries 
and where information is of general 
interest it will ulso be published in these 
columne. 


‘‘Apart from this, the Journal will 
serve as a current news-sheet, to convey 
to displaced persons information regard- 
ing relief and rehabilitation ”’. 


In a message to Relief and Rehabiltta- 
tion, the Hon'ble Mr. K. C. Neogy, 
Minister for Relief and Rehabilitation. 
says: 

The problem of refugees is one of the 
most stupendous problems any country 
in the world has ever had to face. It is one 
of those problems which are not amei- 
able to easy and quick solution. 


Though it is the direct liability of the 
Government it deserves the care, atten- 
tion and service of every Indian in every 
sphere of life. Despite the manful 
efforts of the Press, the public at large 
have grasped the situation only in ite 
bare outline. Few, who have not come 
in direct. contact with the problem 
and studied it in detail, can have a real 
idea of its serious proportions, its far 
reaching consequences and the difficulties 
pertaining to its solution, particularly 
in the matter of rehabilitation. Let me 
however, give this assurance that difficult 
as the task is the Government is deter- 
inined to carry out its obligation to the 
fullest extent. 


The present publication is intended to 
represent the cause of refugees as well 
as to give information as to the steps 
taken by the Government to help them. 
It will serve as a link between the Gov- 
ernment and the displaced community 
and as a vehicle for the exchange of 
information between the two. In this 
the refugees will have a scope for making 
known their special requirements and 
the Government for indicating what is 
being done for meeting them. The 
publication is thus expected to render 
a much needed service. 


T should like to convey thanks of Govern- 
ment to the authorities of The Hindustan 
Times, and specially to Mr. Devdas 
Gandhi, for generously agreeing to 
print the journal free of charge. 
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FOUR TOWNSHIPS TO BE 
BUILT. NEAR DELHI 


Sites for four satellite townships in the 
Delhi Province have been announced. 
These townships will, to a large extent, 
meet the demand for houses for the 
overflowing refugee population in Delhi, 
says a Press Note issued by the Ministry 
of Relief and Rehabilitation on Jan. 26. 


It adds: The new townships will be 
at Mehrauli, Kalkaji, Tehar and Sheikh 
Sarai. The Delhi Improvement Trust 
has framed cxpansicn schemes for the 
development of these areas and has 
iusued notices under section 36 (I) of the 
U. P. Town Improvement Act 1919 
(8 of 1919) as extended to the 
Province of Delhi, inviting objections 
by February 17, 1948 


The Mehrauli Scheme will cover 518 
acres and will comprise the villages of 
Mehrauli and Sultanpur. Kalkaji scheme 
will cover $25 acres and consists of 
Tughlakabed, Tekhand and -Bhapur 
villages. ‘I'char has the largest acreages 
of 1450 acres consisting of Tchar. Nangal 
Ria, Poaangipur, Asalatpur, and Khawad 
villages. Sheikh Sarai will cover 632 
acres consisting of Khirki, Hausran:, 
Begumpur, Tutsarai, Sheikh Sarai and 
Sarai Shahji villages. 


Full particulars of the scheme, maps 
of the areas comprised in the scheme 
and a statement of the land which it is 
proposed to acquire may be seen at the 
office of the Delhi Improvement Trust, 
Regal Buildings, New Delhi, on any 
working day between the hours of 10 
a.m. and 5 p.m: 


RECOVERY OF MUSLIM WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN 


Up to January J6, 1948 tne Eaet 
Punjab Government had been able to 
recover 8,006 Muslim women and 
children and converted persons, said a 
Press Note issued by the Ministry of 
Relief and Kebhabilitation on Jan. 23. 
The details of rescucd persons are: 
abducted women 3,391, al.ducted 
children 2,759, converted persons 1,864. 


An intensified campaign to recover 
abducted women and children anc 
abducted persons was luunched in Fest 
Punjab in accordance with the decisicns 
uf the JInter-Dominion Conference at 
Lahore un Deceruber 6, 1947. 


Reliable figures of women and children 
and converted persons rescued in West 
Punjab are notavuilable. From reports 
it is clear, however, that the progress 
in rescue operations in West Punjab 
har not been satisfactory and in certain 
districts of West Punjab the provincinl 
government has imposed restrictions 
on the movement of Indian military and 
police petsonnel engngcd in those 
operations. 
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HIS HALF MONTH'S WAGES 


‘ A Delhi workman went to the Prime 
: Minister's office on Jan. 28 and handed 
: PanditNehru twenty two rupees and two 
/ annas in amall changes. 


em NT wre 


> “That represents my half month’s 3 
; wages, Panditji,und I donate it for the } 
; National Relief Fund which you have 
> opened,” he said. 
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CONCESSIONS FOR DISPLACED 
STUDENTS 


To onable displaced students who were 
studying in the ninth or tenth class in 
high-schools in Pakistan to conlinue 
their studies, it has been docided to give 
them further concessions, says a Press 
Note iscued by the Ministry of Education 
on Jan. 28. Such students may now 
apply for exemption from tuition feos 
and grants for purchase of hooks to the 
heads of their respective institutions. 


Besidics Government schools, private 
recognised institutions also are ex pected 
to give this financial relief to displaced 
students. Suc! institutions may 
for an increase in Governinent grant if 
necessary, in case they have a large 
number of displaced students on their 
rolls. 


REGISTRATION OF REFUGEES 


On account of the developments in 
Sind, Government of India have de-’ 
cided torestart registration of refu- 
gees in Delhi at Room No. 168, ‘P’ 
Block, Raisina Road, with effect from 
Wednesday, 28th January, 1948, said 
a Press Note issued by the Ministry of 
Relief and Rehabilitation on Jan{28. 


VALIDITY OF ARMS 
LICENCES 


Licences issued to personsin the Indian 
Dominion under the Indian Arms Act and 
Rules before August 15, 1947, are now 
valid only within areas’ which 
comprise the Provinces of the 
Dominion and are not valid in the 
territory now in Pakistan unless the law 
of that Dominion permits it, says a Press 
Note issued by the Ministry of Home 
Affaire, on Jan. 22. 


In the case of arms licences which 
extend within former Provinces and 
districts of India which have now been 
partitioned, the extent of the validity of 
the licences should, so far as the Indian 
law goes, be deemed to be limited to the 
areas which now fall within the Indian 
Dominion. Their validity in the areas 
now falling in Pakiatan is governed by 
the laws of that Dominicn. 


A licence, which was duly made 
before Aug. 15, 1947, by a District Magis- 
trate now in Pakistan but which extends 
to an area now in the Indian Dominion, 
continues to be valid within that area. 
Its validity in the area which now falls 
within the territory of Pakistan is depen- 
dent on the law of that Dominion. 


When a licence is due for renewal, 
the renewing authority can only validate 
it for a juristiction within which he has 
authority, ¢.e,, for the Union of India 
or for the present Province which he 
serves or tor his own district. 


If a licencee wishes to validate his 
licence outside the area within the Pro- 
vinces of the Indian Dominion, he must 
seek a fresh licence from the competent 
authority in that area. 


It is, however, pointed out that the 
relevant. provisions of the Pakistan 
(Adaptation of Existing Pakistan Laws) 
Order 1{47, are similar to those in the 
corresponding Indian Order and hence 
unless the Pakistan Government has 
in the meantime amended its Arms 
Act of 1878, the position ot the licences 
issued before Aug. 15, 1947, in Pakistan 
will be the same as in India. 
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Aucther view of the Jullundur Refugee Camp 
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PRIME MINISTER’S APPEAL TO REFUGEES 


New Development and Rehabilitation Board 


HE Hon’ble Pandit Jawal.ailal 
T Nehru, Pr:me Minister, issued the 
following statoment on Jan. 13: 


About 10 days ago [ stated that the 
Government was making every cflort to 
provide some kind of shelter for the 
refugees in Delhi who lacked accommo- 
dation. We have taken this up as an 
urgent problem of the highest priority 
because we did not want any single 
refugee from Pakistan to be without a 
shelter at least. Tihe problem has becn 
a big one, made all the more difficult by 
more and more people arriving. 


The Ministry of Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion and the local Delhi Administration 
have worked hard during the past 10 
days to make arrangements for providing 
this accommodation and shelter. In- 
evitably it is not possible to provide 
all the amenities that we should like to 
give but I am glad to say that some kind 
of accommodation and shelter ie avail- 
able now for these who lack it. No refugee 
at present in Delhi need be without 
this shelter which varies in quality. 


It is important to remember, howevcr, 
that Delhi cannot possitly absorb or 
accommodate fresh batches of refugees. 
If fresh batches come they will have to be 
sent on to Kurukshetra or other places. 


We have provided additional accom- 
modation during the past few deys for 
about 10,000. Our finst priority is to 
make this accommodation available to 
those refugees who have been residing 
in the mosques in Delhi, secondly those 
in the Railway Station, thirdly those 
at the Wavell Canteen. Any person 
who may have been absolutely shelter- 
lesa will, of course, be given a high 
priority. 


There are many camps in Delhi for 
these refugees. Among them _ the 
Kingsway Camp is the largest, andis 
meant for destitutes and others who are 
given free rations. In other places like 
Anandparvat and Purana Qila tree rations 
ore net supplied but foodstufis are made 
available through shops, etc. 


Temporary Arrangements 


Various other arrangements have been 
made to provide refugees with sacccmmo- 
dation. These need not he detailed 
here. Any person desiring some kind of 
accommodation should register his or her 
name at the Town Hall. 


I would earnestly request that no 
further refugees from Pakistan should 
come to Delhi as this will not help them 
in any way. They will merely add to 
their difficulties as well as ours. It is 
easier for 1s to help them in other places 
and we intend to do so. 


These are temporary arrangements. 
The next step which we hope to take very 
soon js to begin to rehabilitate them in 
@ more permanent way. A large number 
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of plots of land in the Shadipur area of 
Delhi will be reserved for refugees. 
Similar areas in other places are aleyv 
under consideration. Within afcw days 
I hope that the announcement of the 
new Capital for East) Punjab will be 
made and no doubt many p-ople would 


-like to settle down there. 


The Cabinct has decided to ontrust 
the whole problems of rehabilitaticnu to a 
special Bourd called the Development 
and Rehabilitaticn Board which will he 
constituted soon. This Board will have 
wide powers so that it may be able to 
achieve results with specd and without 
the delays normally accompanying 
governmental procedure. It is proposed 
to combine as far as possible the process 
of rehabilitation with development and 
many of the existing schemes of develop- 
ment will be utilised for this purpose. ‘The 
Board will plan for the whole of India and 
will have large exccutive powers. 


This is a tremendous task and the 
Government seek the co-operaticn of all 
people including the refugees themselves 
in order to deal with it adequately and 
with speed. 


RECEPTION OF SIND 
REFUGEES 


The Hon'ble Mr. K. C. Neogy, Minister 
for Relief and Rehabilitation, paid a visit 
inthe last week of January to Ajmer, 
Deoli Camp, Marwar juncticn and Marwar 
Pali to find out for himself the arrange - 
mezt in connection with the reception of 
Sind refugees. He found that there 
were about 20,000 refugees at Ajmer out 
of whom 2,000 were living in dharmealas. 
In Deoli Camp there were 1150 refugees. 
This Camp was capable of taking another 
5,000 and arrangements were being made 
to transfer refugees from Marwar junction 
to this place. 


- At Marwar junction, a transit camp, 
there were about 5,000 refugees. Théy 
were being accommodated in dharmsclas. 
tents and temporary hutments of sirkt. 
At Marwar Pali there were about 4,000 
refugees who have accommodatcd in 
military barracks. 


Arrangements had been made for the 
distribution of free focd to all refugees 
in the transit camp at Marwar junction 
and to indigent refugees in other relief 
camps. Quilts and blankets had also 
been despatched to Marwar junction. 


At all these places, Mr. Neogy discussed 
their problems with the representatives 
a refugees. His visit had a reassuring 
enect. 


PRIME MINISTER’S NATIONAL 
RELIEF FUND 


HE Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal 
T Nehru, Prime Minister has issued 
the following appeal on Jan. 24. 


At no time has the necessity of giving 
relief to vast numbers of our suffering 
countrymen been so great und urgent ag 
it is today. This is not merely a 
humanitarian task but one aflecting the 
future of India. We cannot permit the 
real wealth of India, as represented by 
the millions of men and women, who 
have been disposecsecd and driven away 
from their homes, to waste away with no 
opportunity of scttling down again and 
taking full part in the creative and con- 
structive activitics cf the nation. We 
cinnot permit the growing generation 
to be deprived of home and cducaticn and 
opportunities of becomiug efficient and 
productive citizens of India. We have 
passcd through disaster and suffering on 
a colossal scale. The effect to overcome 
it and to rise superior to it must be 
on an equally extensive scale. 


The Governmcnt cf India are divert- 
ing their energy and resources to this 
end. Kut that is not enough; the 
co-operation of allour people, including 
those who have suffered, is essential in 
this vast enterprise. That co-operation 
has, to some extent, been forthcoming. 
Even moro is necessary. 


There have been many relief funds 
and generous donaticns have been given 
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to alleviate suffering. Many donors 
have sent me spontaneously their con- 
tributions for relief work. I feel that 
it will be desirable to have a central 
relief fund which can be used for any 
type of emergency relief of distress 
but which must now be especially used 
for the relief and rehabilitation of re- 
eds from Pakistan who have come to 
ndia. 


I am, therefure, startirg a fund called 
‘‘The Prime Minister’s National Relief 
Find’ and I invite donations to this 
Fund. To beginwith, this Fund will be 
managed by a committee consisting of 
the Pr.me Minister, the President of the 
Indian National Congress, the Deputy 
Prime Minister, the Finance Minister, 
a representative of the Tata Trustees 
and a representative of Industry and 
Commerce to be chosen by the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce. 


Further particulars about the adminis- 
tration of the Fund will be announced 
later. 


Donations, which will be announced 
in the Press, may be sent to the Central 
Bank of India, New Delhi, or any of the 
branches or sub-branches of the Bank, 
They may be earmarked for _ specific 
purposes such as medical relief, education 
and care of orphans. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF JAN. 26 FOR 
INDIA AND AUSTRALIA 


ROADCASTING fron All-India 
B Radio, Delhi on Independence 

Day (Jan. 26), Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, Congress Presidont, said : 


In the modern history of India 
January 26 is a day of great importance. 


When the Lahore session of the Cong- 
ress adopted full Swaraj as its goal and 
decided to launch a campaign, meetings 
were organised all over the country at 


which the Congress’s pledge was repeated. 


The people pledged themselves to secure 
fi om and we renewed our determi- 
nation to do so every year till January 
1947. Sometimes when our campaign 
gathered momentum and we were in the 
midst of a Satyagraha movement then 
on this day quite often we had to meet 
the force of Might and many of our 
brothers and sisters have laid down their 
lives and suffered other great difficulties. 
The movement which we began in 1930 
continued till we had a glimpse of 
Swaraj. 


With the help of God and under the 
leadership of Gandhiji we have won the 
battle of freedom and gained our ob- 
jective. It is, therefore, necessary to 
repeat that pledge now. If any pledge 
is necessary it is that we ehould be able 


to safeguard the freedom which we have 
won and through that frecdom we shall 
have peace and prosperity so that our 
nation may he able to face the world. 
It is unfortunate that today due to 
communal disturbances we have so 
forgotten ourselves that countless Hindus, 
Sikhs, and Muslims have lost the'‘r 
lives. If our freedom is to have any 
meaning then our aim skould be 
that all inhabitants of this great 
nation whether they areHindus, Muslims, 
Sikts, Parsis, Jews or of any other re- 
ligion should be able to live and prosper 
in peace and self-respect. We should 
never allow ourselves to think that this 
country belongs to the followers of any 
one of religion and that the others have 
no rights here, for this is their way to 
destruction. It should be our endeavour 
to create confidence in the minds of 
Muslims especially and other minorities 
that they shall have the same rights as 
others. 


If we undertook this pledge today then 
the 26th January will be for us as yreat 
a day as in the past. On this occasion 
let us pay our respects to the countless 
men and women through whose sacrifice 
we have secured this freedom. It is 
our duty to the memory of those who 
have brought us this freedom that we 
make our nation great and prosperous. 
Jat Hind. 


Independence Day was celebrated in Delhi on January 26, when Pandit Nehru, 
Prime Minister, gave a reception at his residence. His Excellency M. Nevikev, 
Rassias Ambassador to India (centre) at the reception 
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Sir Iven Mackay’s 
Broadcast 


Following is the text of a broadcast 
by Lt. General Sir Iven Mackay, High 
Commissioner for Australia in India, 
from A.I.R., Delhi on Jan 26. 


It is a happy coincidence that on the 
very day on which India commemorates 
her Independence movement, we in 
Australia aleo celebrate one of our most 
important national occasions. For us, 
January 26th is known as Australia 
Day. It is a historical anniversary ; 
for on this day, one hundred and sixty 
years ago, the first small group of settlers 
reached the end of their twelve thousand 
mile voyage from England, and’ came 
ashore in what is now famous as Sydney 
Harbour. 


This lending was in no sense an in- 
vasion. Only 290 persons came ashore 
as settlers. They were accompanying 
a party of prisoners. For in those days 
so little was known of Australia, so little 
could be foreseen of her future, that the 
flew country was thonght of merely as 
a suitable place for a prison settlement. 
The aboriginal inhabitants of Australia 
were wandering, stone-age tribes who 
kept no cattle, grew no crops, and had 
no dwellings to live in. At moat they 
numbered half a million, and they were 
scattered through a continent half as 
large again as India. 


It was from this handful of European 
settlers that there has grown up toda 
@ young nation of some seven and a half 
million Australians. It is still a amall 
nation, it is true; but we fecl we are 
striving to make our mark in the modern 
world, and in the process we scek tomake 
good friends amongst our fellow natione. 


‘Historic Phase in India 


To me it is a grent privilege, therefore, 
as India’s guest and representative of 
a sister Dominion, to speak to Indians 
and perhaps also to listeners overseas on 
this occasion of mutual celebration. It 
iw irresistible, in the circumstances, to 
think of our two countrics in terms of 
comparison and contrast. Australia is 
still very young in her history and her 
culture. She is young, too, as a nation. 
Yet in that one respect she is actually 
older than present-day India. While 
your Independence Day has been cele- 
brated for a number of years, you have 
yet to celebrate the first anniversny of 
the actual realisation of that deal. J 
trust that on next August 15th you will 
do so with due rejoicing, and that you 
will continue to celebrate it in peace 
and harmony and grow in prosperity for 
many years to come. 


Having attained that ideal of self- 
determination, India, it seems to me, 
now enters a new historic phase of nation- 
building. In Australia, our self-deter- 
mination and our nation-building were 
perhape more interwoven. From the 
very day when the pioneers landed in 
3788—the occasion we are honouring 


today— otir nation-building really started. 
It was a hard and dreary battle againet 
nature’s resistance—against mountains 
and deserta, droughts and flocds. But 
no sooner had the crops taken root, the 
herds begun to multiply, the hidden 
mineral riches of the country been un- 
earthed, than the children of those 
prisoners began to feel that they must 
control their own destinies. Jt was 
their happy lot that self-determination 
came about, without str.fe, but by the 

aceful assumption of responsibilitics. 

hen our six separate colonies federated 
in 1901 as the Commonwealth of Australia, 
wo made our bow to the world as a 
brand-new nation—just 46 years ahead 
of the Dominion of India. 


If, as scientiats tell us, the continent 
of Australia, many millions of years ogo, 
was cut adrift from Asia by some 
geological happening, times have s0 
changed that today India and Australia 
are closer than ever. It is another happy 
coincidencé that on this very day young 
Indians and Australians have met in 
friendly rivalry on the cricket field in 
Adelaide. This may not be on the 
highest plane of international relations, 
hut it is something which you under- 
stand and we understand, a common 
heritage from Britain, which will cer- 
tainly cement our friendship over tho 
coming year. 


Australia’s Greetings 


To Indian listeners inny 1 say that I 
offer Independence Day greetings on 
behalf of Australians, and that I prav 
Providence that vour independence will 
be enveloped in that peace and goodwill 
already so wondrously set in being by 
Mahatma Gandhi. To.Australians who 
muy be listening, I send a fellow- 
countryman’s greetings, and my wishes 
that, wherever you may be, you will 
celobrate muny another joyous and 
prosperous Austratin Day. 


PEACE PLEDGE SIGNED BY 
POLICE OFFICERS 


The Chief Commissioncr addressed 
today a meeting of all Mayistrates and 
Senior Police Officers and reminded them 
of the pledge signed by him and the 
Deputy Commissioner along with the 
leaders of various communities in Delhi 
for presentation to Mahatma Gandhi 
on January 18, which led him to break 
his fast. The Chief Commissioner em- 
phasised the important role) which 
officers of Government, particularly 
Magistrates and Police Officers, have to 
play in maintaining peace and com. 
munal harmony. Each officer signed 
the following pledge: 


**I solemnly affirm that J will sincerely 
endeavour to promote the cause of com- 
munal amity and in ordertoachieve that 
object I will honestly and truly do all 
1 can in my official capacity to assist 
and enable the local administration to 
implement the pledge signed, amongst 
others, by the Chief Commissioner and 
the Deputy Commissioner of Delhi, for 
presentation to Gandhiji before he broke 
his fast on the 18th January 1948’, 


Schemes Approved By Standing Finance 


Committee 


Schemes for the setting up of a Bureau 
of Mines, construction of a major airport 
at Gauhati and aid to the Tata Insti- 
tute of Social Sciences were among 
those approved by the Standing Finance 
Committee, which. met in New Delhi 
on January 26 and 29 under the chair- 
manship of the Hon’ble Mr. R. K. 
Shanmukham Chetty, Minister of 
Finance. 


To serve as a ‘‘ Brains Trust”’ for co- 
ordinated development of mineral re- 
sources In the Indian Union,the Bureau 
of Mines will be under an expert mining 
engineer or geologist and will have three 
technical branches, namely, Mining 
Engineering, Mines Inspecticn and 
Mineral Treatment, besides an Adminis- 
trative branch. The desire for central 
co-ordination of mineral development 
and for creating machinery to aid it 
was expressed at a National Mineral 
Policy Conference held nearly a year ago 
by the Government of India. 


The Bureau will in its early stages func- 

tion primarily in an advisory capacity, 
without an executive or statutory 
powers nor will it undertake any 
actual mining or marketing of mineral:. 
It will give advice on mining mutk- 
eting and other problems to 
other Ministries and will collect infor- 
mation and statistics, orghnise training 
and research, formulate policy and co- 
ordinate measures for conservation and 
ulilisasion of mineral wealth in the best 
interests of the country. 


The scheme will cost about Re. 3 lakhs 
in the first year. 


Civil Aviation 


Civil Aviation featurcd on the Agenda. 
Sanction was obtaincd for the development 
of a major airport at Gauhati, in 
Assam, establishment of a Central Ke- 
search Laboratory in Delhi and provision 
of adequate ground organisations at 
Various airports in India. Expenditure 
on the proposals is estimated at about 
Ks. 3.7 crorcs in 1948-49, 


Other schemes under this head include 
the construction of hangars and runways, 
residential and administrative buildings, 
Workshops, and Wireless stations, Which 
ure necdcd for expanding intcined re- 
quirement and to meet India’s obliga- 
tions in accordance with international 
civil aviation conventicne. 


An expenditure of nearly Rs. 3 crores 
Was agreed in to in respect of capital 
outlay on Posts and Telcgraphs. Thee 
schemes include the establisiment of a 
new tele-communicaticus link between 
Assam and the rest of the Indian Do- 
minion, expansrion of the tele phone 
system in Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras and Ahmedabad, the opening 
of new exchanges in various places, 
installation of new cquipment and re- 
newals, and construction and expansion 
of building required by the Department. 
A major part of the scheme is in accord- 
ance with the 15-year develupment plan. 
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The Standing Fnance Committee also 
accepted the proposal of the Ministry of 
Education to give the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences, established in 1936 by 
the Trustees of the Sir Dorabji Tata 
Trust, a non-recurring grant of Rs. 
7,00,000 (to meet part of the expenditure 
on land and a new building for the In- 
stitute) and a recurring grant, to be 
determined after scrutiny of the Institute's 
accounts. The recurring grant is subject 
to the following conditions: first, the 
Institute should train about 50 candidates 
a year in Industrial Relations and Labour 
Welfare subjects; secondly, it should 
train a reasonable number of medical 
social workers; thirdly, the Government 
of India will have the right to nominate 
if necessary, upto 15 students every year. 


In order to meet the increasing demand 
for professionally trained social workers 
in the field of Industry as well as Social 
Services, the Institute proposes to streng- 
then and expand ita training facilities. It 
is proposed to house the Institute in a 
new building at Worli. This will include 
residential accommodation for trainees 
and will also enable the institute to 
provide for 100 trainees, as against 40 
ut present. It is estimated to cost 
about Rs. 20 lakhs. 


a Oe 


Restitution of Property Taken 
Under Duress by Germans 


The Office of the Military Government 
for Germany (U. 5S.) has promulgated 
Military Government Law No. 59, an 
internal restitution law, providing for 
the cestitution of identifiable property 
wrongfully taken from its rightful owners 
by tho Nazis during the period January 
30, 1933 to May 8, 1945 through trans- 
uctions under duress arising from die- 
crimination because of race, religion, 
nationality, ideolugy and political of-posi- 
tion to National Socidi:m, says a Press 
Communique issucd by the Ministry of 
Commerce on Jan. 27. 


This law provides for the return of all 
identifiable property located in the 
American Zone and occupation including 
Land Bremen, but excluding the American 
Sector of Berlin. 


Any persons now resident in India 
Who sufiered under the Nazi regime 
during that pericd may take steps to 
reclaim their property. All claims for 
restitution under the Jaw must be filed 
on or before December 31, 1948, with the 
Central Filling Agency (Zentralanmel- 
deamt) establi-hment at Bud Nauhim, 
in the American Zone in Germany. 


For further enquirics in the matter, the 
intending claimants may communicate 
with the Custodian of Enemy Property, 
Caltex House, Ballard Road, Bombey. 
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NEED FOR RESTRICTION IN 
TRAVEL 


Railway Chief Commissioner’s Appeal to Public 


ROADCASTING from All India 
Radio, Delhi, on Jan. 19, Mr. 
K.C. Bakhle, Chief Commis- 

sioner of Railways, said, ‘‘ We 
should revert to the war-time restriction 
of travelling only when we must, re- 
membering that we have to accept 
austerity conditions for some time and 
that the facilities available in the 
country must be shared by everybody 
fairly. 


He added: ‘We railwaymen pro- 
mise to continue to do our best to 
improve service in every way, but we 
do seek alittle of your consideration and 
@ great deal of your active co-operation.” 


Here is the text of the broadcast: 


On the last occasion when I broadcast 
from All India Radio in September, 
1947, the subject was ‘“‘ The Task 
Before Railwaymen”. Tonight, the 
title of my talk is “A Railwayman 
epeere ”*, I have been prompted to 
place before the public the other side of 
the picture, because in the face of the 
constant and severe criticism expressed 
in the newspapers, on public platforms 
and even on the floor of the Assembly 
against Railways and Railwaymen, I 
consider that you should be informed 
that we are conscious of your difficulties, 
that we are making all efforts to improve 
what is unsatisfactory, and also becauso 
I wish to ask for your active help in con- 
solidating every little improvement 
which Railwaymen in their hundreds all 
over India are endeavouring to make. 
While I hold no brief for the incivil, 
corrupt or indifferent worker, who merits 
and should receive due punishment, 
I should like the public to acknowledge 
the sincere, honest and: good work which 
the vast majority of railwaymen are 
giving in their service. 


' Effects of War 


I suppose that one cannot really 
escape history, and that of the Railways 
has been particularly wnhappy. Sir 
Ralph Wedgwood, the Chairman of the 
1936-37 [ndian Railway Enquiry Com- 
mittee stated that the Railways were per-— 
haps the most unpopular institutions 
in the country. Indian opinion regard- 
ed them as unfriendly, as iudifferent 
to national interests, being largely 
European in direction and as possessing 
the attitude of tho monoplist. Much 
of this was true ten years ago. 


Then came the war, and with it 
heavy restrictions were imposed. upon 
passenger and goods traffic, all the 
resources of Railways being almost 
entirely directed to the war effort. The 
commercial] side of railway working was 
relegated to the background, and all the 
earlier intentions of developing amenities 
and better public relations had to be set 
aside for the duration. 
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The end of the war was followed 
by a period of intense political uneasi- 
ness before India became an independent 
self-governing country. That interval 
might be regarded as a semi-colon, if 
not a full-stop, in the change over ,of 
railway activities from war time to peace 
time footing, because during that period 
many factors, such as aecarcity of 
essential stores and a general sitting- 
on-the-fence attitude, prevented real 
rehabilitation of much over-used and 
under-maintained assets, alike loco- 
motives and rolling stdck. With the 
15th of August, 1947, came a sudden, 
different and a strange realisation that 
after all was said and done we were free. 
Indian railwaymen, with no less enthu- 
siasm than other nationals celebrated the 
dawn of freedom. 


Greatest National Undertaking 


But—and this is a great ‘* but ’— 
the inertia which had been developing in 
the period immediately after the war, 
constituted a major problem to be solved 
before Railways could make real progress 
in the altered state of the country. In 
the years preceding the war, while resour- 
ces at the disposal of the Railways were 
plentiful, the charge was that the 
Tndian passenger especially third class, 
did not receive the amenities, service, 
or treatment which were his due. Even 
80, with progressive Indianisation in 
the executive grades, a spirit of under- 
standing had already begun to develop : 
I know that thero were cases where 
Indian officers did whatever lay within 
their limited sphere towards mitigating 
the shortcomings in respect of the third 
class passenger, and where commercial 
interests were properly and satisfacto- 
rily served. 


It should be remembered that, in 
1939, five major Railways were still 
under Company-management; it was 
only during the war years that Govern- 
ment acquired complete management of 
all major Railways, and, with the con- 
stitutional changes, the number of 
Indians in the higher administrative 
positions increased appreciably. To- 
day. Railways form our greatest national 
undertaking, in charge of an Indian 
Minister of Cabinet of a National 
Government not influenced by any 
considerations other than the good of 
India. I should like to quote to you 
some illuminating statistics. In the 
gazetted cadres, Indians today hold 63 
per cent of posts in the administrative, 
and 87 per cent in the executive grades. 
In the Class II Services the percentage 
of Indians is 93, while the Class III 
and IV Services are almost 100 per cent 
Indian. 


But, here is the irony of fate: when 
real progress was possible with plentiful 
resources, the direction of policy was 
not in our hands. When the reins of 
power did come to us, who had been 
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waiting for the opportunity to serve and 
who are inspire with the will to im- 
prove, the resources had been depleted 
materially and, I regret to say, to some 
extent also morally. An all-out drive on 
the psychological front has been insti- 
tuted: the staff are digging themselves 
out of the old grooves into which many 
had got set; they are being educated 
into making themselves self-respecting 
citizen-servants of the State. The 
weaning away of men who grewup n the 
earlier environments will take a little 
time; but already there are indicaticns . 
that many who understand have begun 
to act in the-new spirit. There is, they 
realise, free scope for action and the 
old inhibitions are being shed rapidly. 


A widespread and complicated public 
utility organisation like Railways can- 
not function in isolation, and _ the 
numerous factors that have added to 
the difficulties of civil administration 
and executives throughout India have 
also affected Railways to at least an 
equal extent. One of the main reasons 
for complaints now is the restiveness of 
the public at the inadequate service 
which Railways are in a position to 
offer. Often the complaints are genuine, 
but often too the public tries to the 
straining point the forbearance of the 
staff and seldom is the railwayman 
credited with the honest handling of 
@ situation rendered difficult by the 
eee lack of understanding of the 

ailsway’s case. We have to admit also 
that there is, in many places, an un- 
furtunate spirit of challenge to authority. 
This does not make matters easy. Dis- 
cipline in public life is as essential for 
Ve welfare of the State asit isin service 
ife. 


Railway Labour 


From patronage by the Railway of 
the passenger, the situation has changed, 
and correctly 20, to patronage by the 
passenger of the Railway. As a rail- 
wayman, I value that patronage and 
regard it as vital to our well-being, but, 
with it, I respectfully seek the con- 
sideration which a patron must give to his 
protege. 


On the labour side, as the Minister 
for Railways remarked during’ the 
Budget speech to the Assembly in 
November 1947, the ugly chapter of 
ill-will and misunderstanding has ended. 
The relations between the Railway 
Board and the All-India Railwaymen's 
Federation are now happily cordial and 
the representatives of the Federation 
and the Members of the Board now talk 
the same language. We speak without 
reservation at our meetings and we 
understand each others’ points of view, 
the practical difficulties and limitations. 
We are agreed that discipline, increased 
output and efficiency fer national needs 
are paramount considerations and that, 
while Government is prepared to do 
what is expected of it as a model em- 
ployer, it cannot go so far as to upset 
the national economy of the country. 


In certain circles the wage bill of the 
Railways is regarded as heing exorbitant, 
and there are suggestions that this should 
be reduced. Ninety-four per cent of 
the total wage bill for all Railways 
represents the wages paid to Class III 
and Class IV employees. Their stan- 
dards are as set by the Central Pay 
Commission scales to a very large extcut 
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and Government cannot reduce these 
pays, nor has it any desire to do Bo. 
Real economy will come only when the 
output standard is improved, that is to 
say, when for every rupee paid in wages, 
the Railways and the country receive oa 
full 16 annas worth of return. This 
is where the Labour Unions and rail- 
waymen can really help. The number 
of Class III and Class IV employees on 
all Railways is about 8 lakhs. There 
is enough work for these persons for 
a long time to come because we have 
yet to catch up the arrears of work and 
the deferred maintenance, _ besides 
tackling the expansion, which we cannot 
at present consider because of our limited 
resources. 


During the recent discussions in the 
Assembly, the point regarding over- 
crowding in passenger trains was em- 

hasised by various members..I have 
had many persons ask me the straight 
question as to why we cannot put on 
more trains although the war has been 
over for some years now. The whole pro- 
blem hinges upon the availability of roll- 
ing stock, viz., locomotives and coaches. 
Orders have been placed for the manu- 
facture of additional coaches with indi- 
genous industry and in Railway Work- 
shops; we are building them as fast as 
material becomes available and our 
workmen work. But when we realise 
that passenger traffic has increased since 
1939 by 96 per cent, and the additional 
coaching stock put on line during the 
same period has only been 10 per cent, 
it will be clear that overcrowding will 
disappear only when the difference 
between the shortage of stock and in- 
crease in number of passengers is re- 
duced to zero. 


These ure times of decontrolling and 
fur be it from me to suggest that pnssenger 
travel should be controlled. But de- 
control involves a considerable amount 
of self-control. I would ask that we 
revert to the war-time restriction of 
travelling only when we must, remem- 
bering that we have to accept austerity 
conditions for some time and that the 
facilities available in the country must be 
shared by everybody fairly. Restricting 
travel, not under law, but by self-res- 
traint, is perhaps the quickest solution. 


Ticketless Travel 


I should next like tu refer to the 
question of ticketless travel. The loss 
to Government on this account is esti- 
mased to be of the order of Rs. 8 to 10 
crores per year, and this is a very large 
slice of railway revenue. It is not 
normally human nature to pay for 
something that one can get for nothing, 
but on the other hand, as good citizens 
of this country, we have got to realise 
that we cannot get anything out of the 
till unless there is something in it, and 
paying for one’s journcy honestly is 
helping to put something into the till. 
We cannot carry on with deficit budgets, 
and postpone provision of — cssential 
amenity works for the travelling public 
and for railwaymen. One thing leads 
to another and we should now move 
forward clockwise and not anti-clock- 
wise as has been tht direction for rome 


time. 


It has always surprised me that 
persons who regard themselves as honest 
and who would not stoop to picking up 
a cake of soap from a grocer’s shop 
without paying for it, should consider 
it as no great asin to defraud the Railway. 
There is only one other Department 
of Government, which, I think, is re- 
garded in the same light. It is the In- 
come Tax Department. With that 
happily I have no _ concern. The 
amount of ticketless travel which goes 
on now would be reduced considerably 
if there were less aiding and abetting of 
this civic offence by the public generally, 
and conditions would improve if good 
citizens would expose, instead of shelter, 
those who commit this civic offence 
against the State. When therefore next. 
time you are challenged for your ticket, 
please do not misunderstand the Ticket 
Checker. He is performing his duty 
by the State and is not ly wanting 
to make a nuisance of himself so far as 
you are concerned. Your personal co- 
operation while you travel as our 
passenger is requested. 


The next point to which I would 
refer is the utilisation of wagons. The 
earnings from goods traffic are more than 
the earnings from passenger traffic ; 
the goods earnings can be increased 
without imposing any additional burden 
on the consumer or the trader if wagon- 
days for movement of general gocds and 
merchandise can be reduced. We there- 


fore ask the commercial and trading 
community of India to do what they 
can to unload and release wagons quickly. 
Increasing the speeds of goods trains 

putting more wagons on the line is 


or 
useless, if at terminals these are going 


to be used as warehouses, perhaps be-- 
cause some one interested is speculating 
for a higher price before he puta the 
commodity which has come to him by 
rail on to the market. After all, 
wagons are provided with wheels so 
that they may keep moving. The 
more wagons there are available for 
loading, the less is there scope for black- 
marketing in wagon supplies. 


An Appeal 


And that brings me to a very im- 

ortant point, namely, corruption. 

hile on the Railways we are endea- 
vouring to teach our staff that being 
corruptible is an anti-national act may 
I on behalf of railwaymen plead that 
the public should realise that giving 
graft for selfish purposes is an antisocial 
act? It is difficult to prove corrup- 
tion and though I am informed by all 
kinds of persons that the railway 
service is corrupt, no one who has paid 
a bribe is prepared to come forward and 
admit it, because he has committed an 
offence as much as the bribe-tuker. Asx 
an old Indian proverb says: “You 
cannot clap with one hand”. We are 


WORKS PROGRAMME FOR 1948-49 


The Standing Finance Committee for 
Railways met at New.Delhi on Jan. 22 
under the chairmanship of the Hon’ble 
Dr. John Matthai, Minister for Railways. 
The 1948-49 Works Programme for 
Railways was approved, suys a Press 
Note issued by the Ministry of Railways 
on Jan. 22. Following are the main 
details :-— 


The expenditure approved was: Capital 
Rs. 24°82 crores; Betterment Fund 
Rs. 5°22 crores; Depreciation Fund 
Rs. 22.93 crores, totalling Rs. 53 crores. 
The main heads of expenditure are: Rs. 
20 crores for open line works, Rs. 22 
crores for rolling stock ; Rs. 44 crores for 
machinery in Workshop; Rs. 4 crores 
for new construction, restoration and 
purchase of branch lines; Rs. 1 crores 
for investment in road services,'and the 
balance of Rs. 14 crores for miscellaneous 
items. 


The expenditure on open line works in- 
cludes Ks. 64 crores on new works, about. 
8 crores on works in progress and the 
balance on track renewals. 


In the new construction programme, 
an expenditure of Rs. 2$ crores was 
approved for 1948-49 on the construction 
of the direct rail link to Assam. 


For the establishment of the headquarters 

of the Assam Railway, which would 
include office and residential accummoda- 
tion, an item amounting to Rs. 2.9 
crores was approved, to be spent over a 
period of three years. 


The provision of a combined hospital 
for the use of theG.I. P. and B. B. & C. 


I. Railways at Bombay and tho doublin: 
of the main line over the Barkhera Gi 
(between Itarsi and Bhopal, G. 1. 0. 
Railway) were two of the inajur item. 
aproved. 


Expenditure to the exent of Ks. 2! 
crores under the Betterment Fund was 
also approved for. the provision ol 
umenities for the travelling public. 


The programme included the provision 
of a large number of residential quarters 
for Class IV and Class IT] staff on various 
Railways. These will be constructed to 
the new standards in accordance with, 
the Mitra Committee’s recommendations. 


——— 


WAGON TURN-ROUND TO BE 
SPEEDED UP 


Measures to spoed up the turn-round 
of wagons are being enforced with immedi- 
ate effect, says a Press Note isued by the 
Ministry of Railways on Jan. 22. 


These include reduction in the free 
time allowed to the public for loading and 
unloading wagons from nine hours to 
six hours, and placement of wagons for 
unloading within a maximum of three 
hours on arrival at termina) stations, 

oading and unloading on Sunday is 
being introduced at all Goods Depots 
and large stations where this practice 
is not observed at present. Railways 
have been asked to make special 
efforts to reduce the average period of 
detention of wagons in marshalling vards 
and to see that the overall period 
does not exceed 24 hours. 
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trying to do what we can but we must 
get the public to learn to stand in the 
queue and take what is available in their 
own turn. 


I wonder how many know that the 
number of railway staff who come into 
contact with the public forms only 10 
per cent of the total staff employed by 
Railways. I am not prepared to accept 
that all this staff, whom 1 may call 
public relations staff, are corrupt, incivil, 
indolent or inefficient, because I know 
that « large number of them are honestly 
Miving service. For them and the 
hundreds of others, whom the public 
dlocs not meet, it is very hard to be given 
u bud name, because a small handful 
are bad. 


Before I end, I would like to tell a 
story about Confucius, the great Chineee 
philosopher. Of the factora of Govern- 
ment he said: ‘‘ The people must have 
sufficient to eat, there must be a suffi- 
cient army and there must be faith in 
the nation’’. Asked if he were forced 
to give up one of the three factors, what 
he would go without, Confucius answered 
that he would go without the army 
first. Asked again if he were forced to 
“uo without one of the two remaining 
factors, which he would give up, Con- 
fucius replied that he would go without 
sufficient food. ‘“‘There have always 
heen deaths”, he said, ‘in every yene- 
ration, but a nation without faith cannot 
stand ”’. 


We railwaymen have faith in our 
national institution, and we are deter- 
mined to see that you shall not lore 
faith in the Indian Railwaye. We 
refuse to be defeated by difficulties, and 
we promise to continue to do our best 
to improve service in every way, but 
we do seek a little of your consideration 
and a great deal of your active co- 
operation, so that we may truly subscribe 
ourselves ; your most obedient servants. 


SARDAR PATEL’S SPEECH 
(Continued from Page \93) 


tion, the composition of its people and its 
cultural and traditional tice with India 
are such that it cannot but be an integral 
part of Indiatied to it by the same 
bonds which characterise the relation- 
ship toduy between India and the acced- 
ing States. Accession in the case of 
Hyderabad is inevitable and will 1 hope 
come before long. Similarly democrati- 
vation which will characterise the whole 
country cannot be delayed or withheld 
in Hyderabad. The people there must 
get their due and 1 would only appeal 
to His Exalted Highness the Nizam to 
appreciate this situation and to do 
the right thing in time. 


The time at my disposal is short and 
the problem is vast but I lave tried to 
vive you a bird’s eye view of the current 
tendencies as well as of the picture which 
the country is likely tw take when this 
process of consolidation and democratiza- 
tion is completed as it should be in the 
next few months. 
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FIXATION OF RAILWAY STAFF'S 
‘PAY 
Agreement With Railwaymen’s Federation 


A number of anomalics in the applica- 


tion of the Central Pay Com- — 


mission’s recommendations to 
Railway employees will be removed 
as a result of the two-day discussions 
between the Railway Board and the 
All-India Railwaymen's Federation which 
concluded on January 23, says a Press 
Communigue issucd by the Railwey 
Board on Jan. 24. 


Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan, President, 
Mr. Guruswami, Gencral Seerctary, and 
4 other members represented the All- 
India Railwaymen’s Federation. The 
Chief Commissioner, Railways, and 
Memhers of the Railway Board re- 
presented the Ministry ot Railways. 
The Minister for Railways atten. cd the 
meeting for part of the time. - 


Agreement was reached on the two 
main issues—the fixation of pay of 
staff on pre-1931 scale electing for the 
Pay Commirsion’s scales; and the 
removal of anomalies resulting frcm the 
application of Pay Commission’: unifoim 
scales to staff on varying scales of pay 
in different zones. 


The number of adjustments which 
become necessary in fixiny, on Pay 
Commiesion’s scales, staff on various 
existing scales and grades of pay on 
different railways, brought out the 
need forsome machinery to be set up by 
meanr of which the Federation could 
refer points which in their opinion 
require immediate investigation and con- 
sideraticn. The Railway Board on 
their side agreed that a rmaljl committee 
of the Federation so appointed could 
keep in constant touch with the Board 
for the purpose and it is hoped thereby 
that inany of the questions will be more 
expeditiously investigated and settled. 


Pre-1931 Staff 


The Federation represented that many 
of the more senior staff on pre-1931 
scales would, if opting for ee, 
ssion’s scales, find their pays fixed at a 
figure lower than their existing pay. 
Although Government had given such 
etaff the protection that the difference 
would be treated as personal pay to be 
absorbed in future increments, the Feder- 
ation contended that this protection 
was inadequate and denied to such staff 
any benefit either now or in the immediate 
future. Government of India having ccn- 
sidered this, the Minister for Railways 
announced on the second day of the 
meeting that, in such cases, the pay of 
pre-1931 staff would be fixed at the next 
stage in the Pay Commission’s scale 
above their present pay plus interim 
relief and that future increments would 
be drawn in the normal way. 


On the representation of the Federa- 
tion, the Government have also agreed 
that the present pay of employees in the 
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different zones would be treated as the 
basic pay for the purpose of fixation in 
the Pay Commiasion’s scales. 


Other subjects discussed were : 


(a) Educational assistance for children 
of railway employeer. 


(b) Confirmation of temporary staff. 


(c) Enforcement of the Adjudicator’s 
Award. 


(ad) Extension of railway service privi- 
leges to employees engaged by Railway 
Station Committees, Institutes, Credit 
Societies and Staff Benefit Funds. 


(e) Reinstatement of those convicted 
for political offences and of those dis- 
charged for desertion of posta during the 
air-raids at Calcutta. 

(f) Staff problems arising out of 
partition. 


(g) Working of grainshoys and grint 
of dearness allowance for *B’ and ‘C’ 


areas. 


(h) Uniform conditions of rervice cn 
all railways within the Indian Dcminion. 


Educationsl Aid 


The Federation . requested that the 
Pay Ccommission’s recommendations in 
the matter of grant of educational assis- 
tance to railway employees’ children 
be implemented and that the present 
discrimination between Claes IV and Class 
II employeesin this regard be elimin- 
ated. The Railway Board pointed out 
that these recommendations were sub- 
jecte of general policy to be decided by 
the Government of India before any 
ecricr could be taken in respect of railway 
ataff. 


On the subject of confirmation of 
temporary staff, the Federation alleged 
that a large number of staff known as 
‘substitutes’ or ‘casual labour’ were 
kept in continuous employment 
over a number of years but were not 
treated as permanent and given the 
benefits of permanent employment.: It 
was also alleged that they were periodi- 
cally discharged’ and immediately re- 
employed. The Railway Board pointed 
out that it would be impossible to avoid 
temporary posts which had to be created 
to deal with seasonal and traffic fluctua- 
tions and for special works. Instruc- 
tions had, however, been issued to 
Railways to convert temporary posts 
into permanent posts wherever justifica- 
tion existe. The Federation represented 
that casual labour, although not paid 
at market rates, were deprived of the 
dgarness allowance. The Railway 
Board stated that casual labour were 
engaged at market rates and therefore 
were excluded from the grant of 
dearness allowance, but agreed to ex- 
amine the matter further. 


The Federation enquired about the 


progress in implementing the Award 


of the Adjudicator in the dispute between 
the nine Indian Railways and their res- 
ective Labour Unions. The Railway 

oard stated that the Adjudicator 
has been appointed by _ the 
Labour Ministry to whom his report had 
been submitted and to whom enquiries 
on the subject should be addressed us they 
were the only competent authorities 
who could enlighten the Federation. It 
was added, however, that the most 
important part of the Adjudicator’e re- 
commendations referred to leave con- 
cessions which would affect the strength 
of leave reserve into the various cate- 
gories of staff. The Report of the 
Central Pay Commission also deels with 
leave rules. As Government have not 
yet arrived at an overall decision on the 
subject of leave rules, as recommended 
by the Central Pay Commission, action 
on the Adjudicator’s Award relating to 
Indian Railways could not be taken. 
The Federation, however, pressed for an 
early decision, although the President of 
the Federation ugreed that the issue 
was complicated and that the implement- 
ing of the recommendations on this 
account might be delayed. 


On the subject of extension of railway 
service privileges to employees engaged 
in Railway institutes, Credit Societies 
ete. the Federation wanted all such em- 
ployees to be treated as regular railway 
employees on the ground that the ac- 
tivities of such Institutions were inciden- 
tal to railway working. The Railway 
Board stated that such Institutions and 
Societies were run by the staff for their 
own benefit and it was for such Institu- 
tions to improve the conditions of service 
of their employees. : 


Reinstatement of Employees 


The guestion of reinstatement of 
railway employces dismissed for political 
offenccs was next considered. References 
were made particularly tocases of men 
involved in the disturbances in 1942. 
The Railway Board stated that they had 
issued general instructions for the removal 
of the ban on re-employment of all 
persons discharged for political offences. 
The Chief Commissioner promised to have 
investivations made into specific cases 
sent up to him by the Federation. 


On the Federation’s proposal that a 
joint meeting be held batween repre- 
sentatives of the Federaion and_ the 
Railway Board to discuss their sugges- 
tions for improving the Working of 
grainshops, the Chief Commissioner 
stated that the reports of various Kuil- 
wavs on these suggestions had been 
received and a joint meeting would be 
arranged in the near future. 


Claims against nationals of enemy 
or ex-enemy countries in respect of 
property in those countries, or compensa- 
tion for loss of or damage to such pro- 
perty should in future be registered with 
the Custodian of Enemy Property, 
Caltex House, Ballard Road, Bombay, 
and not with the Director of Commercial 
Intelligence, Calcutta, says a Press Note 
issued by the Ministry of Commerce on 
Jan. 20. 
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POWER AND PROJECT ORGANISATIONS 
RECONSTITUTED 


HE Government of India have 
T decided that henceforth only 
three organisations will deal 

with their waterways and electricity 
development schenes. They will be tLe 
newly constituted Central Waterpower 
Irrigation and Navigation Commission, 
the Centra] Electricity Commirsion and 
the Damodar Valley Corporation, the 
last being an autonomous body which is 
being set up by an act of the Legislature. 


The first two of the above-mentioned 
organisations are the results in each 
case of the amalgamation of two distinct 
bodies. Thus the Central Waterways, 
Irrigation and Navigation Commissicn 
and the Office of the Consulting Engincer 
on Irrigation have been combined in 
one case and the Central Technical Power 
Board and the Electrical Commissioner’s 
Office in the other. 


Apportionment of Duties 


This reconstituticn of two bodies out 
of four carries with it also a clearer 
apportionment of functions and dutics 
between them. Thus CWINC., as at 
present constituted, will be in sole charge 


INTER-RAILWAY SPORTS 


Mr. K. C. Bakhle, Chicf Ccun-missioner 
of Railways, performed the opening 
ceremony of the 14th Annual Meet of 
the Indian Railways Athletic Association 
on Jan. 17, at the Irwin Stadium, New 
Delhi. A large and distinguished 
yvathering of Railway officials and others 
was present. 


Proceeding- began with a march past 
by the athletes taking part in the tourna- 
ment. On Jan. 18, the second and 
concluding day of the Meet, there 
were sports, and the finals of the 
lnter-Kailway Tennis Teams. 


Prize-winners 


Following were winners jn_ th 
torunament :— 


The Senior Railways Athletic 
Challenge Cup was won bythe Bengal 
Nagpur Railway and that of the Junior 
Railways, by the Nizam’s State Ruilwuy, 
Messrs. K. L. Perret (Bengal Nagpur 
Railway) and C. G. Cleur (South Indian 
Ruilway) received Cups for Best 
Athletes. 


Inter Railways Tennis Tournament: 
Sir Edward Benthall Challenge Cup was 
won by the East Indian Kailway, defcat- 
ing the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway. 


Inter-Railways Tug-of-War Tourna- 
ment: Eastern Punjab Railway defeated 
the East Indian Railway. 


Mrs. Bakhle, wife of the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Kailways, distributed the prizes 
to the winners. 
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of all multi-purpose river valley schemes 
except the Dumodar Valley Frojcct, 
and the Central Electricity (cm miteicn 
will be in charge of purely electricity 
projecte. 


This would mean in effect that while 
CWINC will be in charge of the hydraulic, 
hydro-electric and civil poitions of the 
river valley schemes, the other Commis- 
sion will undertake planning, lay-out, 
etc. for the transmission, distribution 
and switching system together with 
the utilisation problems such as load 
surveys, estimates of revenue from power 
sales and formulation of preliminary 

ower structures. In this the Central 
Electricity Commission will assist all the 
Provincial and State Governments in 
the Indiun Union as well as CWINC 
and the Damodar Valley Corporation. 
Besides, this Commission will advise the 
Central, Provincial and State Governments 
on the administration of electricity 
legislation and control of electric utilities. 
Its advice will also be available on all 
matters relating tu electric power develop- 
ment and public electric utilities both 
private and State-owned. 


CWINC’S Functions 


CWINC retains all its old functions in 
respect of water-power generation, irri- 
gation, navigation ana flocd control, 
and it may also be required, a~ before, 
to undertake the construction of any 
these schemes on behalf of the Govein- 
ment of India. At present CWINC is 
directly responsible tor the contruction 
of the Hirukud Dam Project, while in 
other river projects such as the Bhakra 
Scheme in Last Punjab, Kiband Project 
in U. P., the Ramapadasagar Scheme 
in Madras, etc. it gives expert technical 
aid to the Provincial Governments con- 
cerned. 


‘Another important function accrues 
to CWINC, according to the terms of ita 
reorganisation, by which it will be called 
upon to advise the Government of India, 
whenever neceasary, in t of water 
and water-power righte and disputes 
as between Provinces or Provinces and 
States. The Commisaion will report on 
the effect which any scheme tor the 
constivation and utilisation of water 
may have on the interests of the Pro- 
vinces or States concerned and give an 
authoritative interpretation of any 
ugreement existing between them in 
regurd to such manners. 


MODERNISATION OF ARRFIELDS 


Plans are being fomulaica four the 
rapid modernisation of Koyal Indian 
Air Force airtields in India. 


With a view to studying the planning, 
lay-out and construction of airfields in 
the United Kingdom, two Indian officers 
have already left for that country. 
They are Lt. Col. Partap Narain, Chief 
Engineer, Air Force Works, and Flight 
Lieutenant J. K. Koy of Air Headquarters 
(India). 
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STEEL PRICES RAISED BY Rs. 80 OREASTATE COAL PRICES 


PER 


HE Government of India have 
T decided, it is learnt, to raise the 
price of steel purchased from 
Registered Stockists by Rs. 80 per ton, 
the increase coming into effect from 
Jan. 27, 1948. 


The increase, though substantial being 
nearly 30 per cent over the existing price 
level, is on a par, it is telt, with recent 
increases in the prices of other commodi- 
ties and not higher. Further, even 
with this increase, steel prices in India 
will continue to be the lowest in the 
world. Particularly an indigenous 
supply is to be supplemented by imports 
the step-up is inescapable. 


It will be recalled that, consequent on 
the acceptance by the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company Ltd., and the Steel Cor- 
poration of Bengal Ltd. of a reduction 
of Rs. 12-8-0 portoninthe price of steel 
on account of the removal of the Excess 
Prolits Tax, it was possible for Govern- 
ment to effect a substantial reduction 
in the salling price of steol to consumers 
from April 1, 1946. Since then’ the 
liabilities of the Companies have in- 
creased because of the enactment of the 
Business Profits Tax Act and an increase 
in the Corporation Tax, the works cost 
has also risen on account of increases in 
the cost of labour and raw materials. 


After considering the matter very 
carefully, the Government of India are 
convineed that if production is not to be 
adversely affected, some  inimediate 
relief to the Companies is called for. 
They have accordingly decided that, 
pending examination by the Tariff 
Board of the question of the fixation of 
steel prices on a long-term basis, the 


TON 


cut of Rs. 12-8-0 referred to above 
should, as an interim measure, be res- 
tored to the Companies. Due to the 
recent increase in railway frieght charges, 
both on raw materials and_ finished 
goods, there will be an addition of 
Rs, 11-0-0 payable to the Main Pooducers; 
in other wards the Main Producers will 
get Ks. 23-8-0 per ton in all. 


Imported Steel Costs More 


Government expect to import from the 
U. K. and the U. S. A. substantial quan- 
tities of certain categories of steel in 


1948, but the price of this steel 
will be higher than Indian price. 
It is impossible to sell imported 


steel at a higher price than the indigenous 
price. Any attempt to do so would not 
only involve invidious discrimination 
among consumers, but would also in 
effect raise the price of all steel to the 
higher level. Tt has, therefore, been 
decided that the increased prices of 
imported steel should be spread over 
ull categories of steel except billets, which 
are only used by re-rollers. 


To equalise the high prices of imported 
steel with those of indigenous steel and 
to meet the additional payment of 
Rs. 23-8-0 to tho Main Producers, the 
prices at which the consumers will pur- 
chase from the Registered Producers 
lave been increased by Rs. 75 per ton. 


The prices at which the Controlled and 
Registered Stockholders will sell have 
been incrensed by Rs. 80 per ton, the 
extra Rs. 5 to cover the Bihar Sales 
Tax. 


In the Gazette of India Extraordi- 
nary of January 31, 1948, the Govern- 
gent of India notified revised prices 
of coal produced in Korea State. In 
accordance with the Government of 
India’s policy of improving the wages 
and working conditions of colliery 
labour, the Korea Durbar, in November, 
1947, sanctioned centain wago _§ in- 
creases and other concessions and also 
refixed the price of coal to enalle col- 
liorics to meet the increased cost of 
production. The prices fixed by the 
State were Rs. 16-6-0 per ton of run- 
f-mine, dust coal and the slack and 
Be. 17-6-0 per ton of steam coal, rubble 


and smithy nuts. 


These prices have since heen review- 
ed by the Government of India, who 
have decided that a substantial reduc- 
tion in the prices notified by the 
Korea Government should be made. 
The prices now fixed are Rs. 14-3-0 per 
ton of run-of-mine, dust coal and slack 
and Rs. 15-3-0 per ton of steam coal,. 
rubble and smithy nuts; they took 
effect from January 31, 1948. 


rw ewes oe 


Difficulty is being cxpericneed in the 
early sctth ment of outstanding penrion 
gratuity or disability pension claims of 
ex-RIAF airmen or heirs of deceased 
virmcn, owing to the lack of infurn.ation 
regarding the present addresses of tho 
individuals concerned, says a Pres» Note 
issued by the Ministry of Defence on 
Jan. 27. 


Those affected are therefore, advised 
to apply with full particulars to the 
Ofticer-in-Charge, RIA Record Office, 
New Delhi. 


Heirs of deceased airmen should also 
specify full particulars of their present 
addresses and their relationship to the 
deceased. 


The Textiles Conference was receatly held in Bombay. Picture shows Mr.C.H. Bhabha, Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerji 
and Sardar efence 


Vailabhbhai Patel at the Conf 
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RECRUITING MELA 
AT AMBALA 


Thousands of villagers assembled at 
the Recruiting Mela held on Jan. 15, 
at Kurali, in Ambala Division, where 
India’s Defence Minister, Sardar Baldev 
Singh, and Fast Punjab leaders were also 
present. The Mela was organised by 
the Recruiting Organisation to attract 
the right type of men for the Indian 
Armed Forces, to fill vacancies caused 
as a result of the partition of the forces, 
demobilization and other causes. En- 
thusiastic villagers had trekked more than 
forty miles to participate in the Mela. ° 


Opening the Mela, Sardar Baldev 
Singh referred to Mahatma Gandhi’s 
fast and asked everyone present at the 
Mela to pray for his long life. At this 
critical moment, he said, no effort should 
be spared to ensure perfect communal 
harmony in order that Mahatma 
Gandhi should live. 


Sardar Baldev Singh assured the 
refugees that the Government were 
trying their utmost to rehabilitate 
them and make them happy. 
He appealed to all the young 
men of the country to come forward 
and assist in the building up of a strong 
national Army for India. Referring to 
Indian troops now fighting inJammu and 
Kashmir, the Defence Minister praised 
their bravery and courage and added 
that so long as there was a single raider 
on Kashmir soil, the Indian Forces 
wo'ild not rest content. 


Several leaders of different political 
groups in East Punjab also spoke at the 
Mela, which was a great success as was 
evidenced by the fact that a large number 
of young men volunteered for service 
in the Indian Armed Forces. 


Earlier the National Flag was unfulred 
to the accompaniment of the firing of 
guns, while RIAF aircraft flew overhead 
in furmatian and dipped in salute. 


APPEAL FOR AMENITIES TO 
TROOPS IN KASHMIR 


An appeal for woollen garments and 
gifts of newspapers, periodicals, and 
light fiction, for the men of the Armed 
Forces of the Indian Dominion fighting 
in Kashmir, has been made by the General 
Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Delhi- 
East Punjab, Command. 


The G.O. C.-in-C., DEP Command, 
appeals to the ladies who so generously 
helped our troops with gift parcels in the 
last war to resume sending similar gift 
parcels of woollen garments such as pull- 
overs, mufflers etc. 


Newspapers, periodicals and light 
literature, in English and all provincial 


languages of India would also be 
welcome. 


These parcels of woollen garments and 
periodicals, etc., are to be marked “ gift 
parcel for troops in DEP Command”? and 
sent to Brigadier-in-Charge, administra- 
tion, H. Q., Delhi-East-Punjab Com- 
mand, “F ”’ Block, New Delhi. 
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A Recruiting Mela was held recently at Kurali, in Ambala!Division, where India’s 
Defence Minister, Sardar Baldev Singh and East Punjab leaders were also present. 
Picture shows Sardar Baldav Singh arriving at the Mela 
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A crowd of volunteers present at the Mela 
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The Prime Minister paid a surprise visit recently to the Combined Military Hospital, 
Delhi Cantonment. Here Pandit Nebru is Kare talking to a patient undergoing 
treatment in i 
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H. E. Lady Mountbatten also paid a visit to the Hospital on January 21. Pictur 


shows Her Excellency talking to a patient wounded in Kasb 


R. I. A. F. CATERING SCHOOL 


In order to ensure better food and 
messing arrangements for the men of the 
Royal Indian Air Force, a school of 
catering has been established by the 
RIAF. 


Selected officers and men of the RIAF 
will receive training in cooking ard 
catering administration at this school. 
The men will be taught to make intelligent 
use of the food ration and obviate waste 
by improved methods of* preservation 
and cooking. 

The Chief Catering Officer of the R.1.A.- 
F. Sq.-Ld. N. H. Gosden, who has had 
wide experience of catering in different 
theatres of war, will run the course. 
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R. I. A. F. FAMILIES WELFARE 


Families of RIAF airmen will receive 
free medical aid, and ante-natal care 
under ascheme announced by Air Head- 
quarters (India). 


The scheme provides for the immediate 
setting up of 12 more maternity and 
Child Welfare Centres at RIAF Stations 
throughout the Indian Dominion and 
lady doctors and nurses will be made 
available at these centres for the treat- 
ment of families of airmen. 


A sum of Rs. 25,000 has been made 
available for this purpose from the 
welfare funds of the RIAF. 


15, 1948 


MILITARY HOSPITAL IN 
DELHI 


VISITS BY PRIME MINISTER 
AND LADY MOUNTBATTEN 


Officers and men of the Indian Armed 
Forces under treatement in the Combined 
Military Hospital, Delhi Cantt. had a 
delightful surprise on January 20 when 
the Prime Minister visited the hospital 
and spent over two hours speaking to 
them. 

Accompanied by Mrs. Bucher, wife of 
Gen. F. R. R. Bucher, Commander-in- 
Chief, Indian.Army, and others, Pandit 
Nehru visited various wards and talked 
to the men. Among those for whose 
welfare the Prime Minister expressed 
solicitude were men wounded in the 
fighting in Jammu Province. He had 
a word of cheer for all of them. 


Pandit Nehru on arrival was received 
by Brig. Mahdo Singhji, Delhi Sub-Area 
Commander, and Lt. Col. B. 8. Sandhu, 
Commanding the Hospital. 

Her Excellency the Countess Mount- 
batten of Burma visited the Combined 
Military Hospital, Delhi Cantonment, 
on Jan. 21. Lady Mountbatten was 
accompanied round the Hospital by 


Brig. Madhuvsinbji, Delhi, Sub-Area 
Commander, Col.-Tandon, Dircctor- 
General Medical Services, Col. B. 8S. 


Sandhu, Officer Commanding and Acting 
Matron Miss John, and met all the 
members of the staff. 


During Lady Mountbatten’s tour of 
the hospital departments, which inchided 
the Families’ Wards, she spoke to all 
the patients, most of the men having 
been wounded in Kashmir. 


Afterwards Her Excellency — took 
refreshments with the Medical and 
Nursing Staff and congratulated them 
on the fine work which they are doing. 


KING’S COMMISSIONED INDIAN 


OFFICERS 


The Government of India have issued 
an Ordinance—Indian Army Act (A pplica- 
tion) Ordinance— making Kinp’s 
Commissioned Indian Officers subject 
to the Indian Army Act in the same 
way as Indian Commissioned Officers, 
says a Press Note issued by the Ministry 
of Defence on Jan. 27. 


This has become necessary because 
before August 15, 1947, KC1Os were 
subject to the Army Act but due 
to the promulgation of the Indian Inde- 
pendence Act they ceased to be governed 
by that Act from that date. The 
Ordinance is effective from August 14, 
1947. 


The pilgrim ship Alavi which sailed from 
Jedda on the 26th January 1948 arrived 
at Karachi onthe 5th February 1943, says 
a Press Note issued by the Ministry of 
External Affairs and Commonwealth Re- 
lations on Feb. 9, 1948. After disembark- 
ing about 349 pilgrims at Karachi she | 

proceeded to Bombay on the same day. 
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The Defence Minister presided over the fifth meetiog of the Indian Sailors’, Soldiers’ 


and Airmea’s Board, which met in New Delhi on January 24. 


A view of the 


meeting in progress 


Rehabilitation Of Ex-Servicemen 


servicemen, who had _ migrated 

from Pakistan to India, was 
actively considered at the fifth meeting 
of the Indian Sailors’, Soldiers’ and 
Airmen’s Board held at New Delhi, on 
Jan. 24. The Hon’ble Sardar Baldev 
Singh, Defence Minister, presided. 


T*« question of rehabilitating ocx- 


To those unfortunate displaced ex- 
servicemen and their families from 
Pakistan the Defence Minister expressed 
his sympathy. He mentioned that over 
a million of such men were displaced, 
waving behind crores of rupees of pro- 
perty. In East Punjab and the western 
districts of the United Provinces there 
are a large number of ex-servicemen who 
have migrated from Sind, Baluchistan, 
the N.-W.F.P. and West Punjab. 


To contact ex-servicemen and their 
families in villages and to look after 
their welfare and offer general assistance 
it was ayreed that better local liaison 
shonld be maintained with ex-service- 
men. 


Soldiers’ Welfare 


The Indian Sailors’, Soldiers’ and Air- 
‘men’s Board was constituted in 1919, 
to advise on questions affecting the 
interests of serving, discharged and 
decensed Indian soldiers and non-com- 
batants and their dependants. In 
course of time, it has been entrustecdt with 
certain executive functions in the matter 
of welfare of soldiers’ families. 


Those present at the meeting were: 
Mr. P.V.R. Rao, Joint Secretary, 
Ministry of Dctence; Moj-Gen. S.M. 
Srinavesh, Adjutant General, Indian 
Army; Mr. A.K. Chanda, Financial 
Adviser, Detence and Supply; Capt. 
H.G. Hopper, R. N. Naval Headquarters, 
[ndia; Wing-Commander Sondhi, Air 
Headquarters, India; Mrs. Hannah Sen, 
Mr. M. K. Kripalani, Ministry of States, 


and the provincial representativer, Ma). 
D.P. Banerji (West Bengal); Sardar 
Lal Singh (East Punjab); Sri D.K. 
Mardaraj (Or.ssa) ; Capt. R.C. Mahanta 
(Assam) ; Capt. C.S. Bhatnagar (United 
Provinces) ; Capt. Samadar Singh (Ra)- 
putana); Mr. A.N. Misal (Represen- 
tative Kolhapur State) and Mr. L.G. 
Mirchandani, Secretary of the Board. 


PASSAGE FOR NON-VOLUNTEER 


BRITISH PERSONNEL 


All non-volunteer British Personnel 
i.e.,officers and their fumilies and ORs 
and their families whose services ter- 
minated on Dec. 31, 1947, (this includes 
all British personnel who applicd for 
extended service with the Dominions of 
India and Pakistan, but who were not 
accepted by either Dominion), who are 
still awaiting passages to U. K. and other 
countries will report at HB1D Deolali 
between Feb. | and 11, says a Press Note, 
issued by the Ministry of Defence, on 
Jan. 21. 


o 


Personnel, who do not report at HBTD 
Deolali between Feb. 1 and 11 will have 
to make their own arrangements for 
passage through civil Shipping Agents 
at their own expense, and their release 
leave will commence from Feb. 1, 1948. 


The Government of India have arrang- 
ed to divert tho following steamers for 
evacuating non-Muslim refugees from 
Sind: Shivala, Karapara, Akhar, 
Khosran, and Jaladurga, says a Prers 


Note issued by the Ministry of Relief 


and Kcehabilitation on I'cb 8. 


The possibility of diverting more ship- 
ping to Karachi is being investigated. 
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Pakistan Military Personnel 


Amnesty Ordinance 


HE grant of general amnesty to 
c2rtain military personnel 
accused or convicted otf offences 
in connecton with internal defence , 
duties is announced in an Ordinance 
issued by the Government of India, says 
a Press Communique issued by the 
Ministry of Defence on Jan. 18. 


This is consequent upon an agreement 
between the two Dominions that a 
general amnesty should be granted to 
certain military forces of the two 
Dominions who were convicted of diverse 
offences in the course of discharge of their 
duties connected with internal defence 
or protection or evacuation of refugees. 


The Ordinance further says : 


(1) No legal proceeding shall be in- 
stituted in any civil court, criminal 
court or court-martial in India against 
any member of the military forces of 
Pakistan who was engaged in duties 
connected with internal defence of the 
protection or evacuation of refugecs 
in any part of India, in respect of any 
act done or purporting to be done be- 
tween the 15th day of August, 1947 and 
the 10th day of January, 1948; 


(2) If immediately before the ccm- 
mencement of this Ordinance any Icgal 
proceeding is pending against ary evch 
person in respect of any such act as 
aforesaid, the procceding is hereby 
withdrawn ; 


(3) If any such person as aforesaid 
has before the commencement of this 
Ordinance been convicted by a criminal 
court or court-martial of an oflence 
in respect of any such act as aforesaid, 
the sentence or punishment ordered by 
such court is hereby remitted, and the 
person shall, if under confinement, be 
released forthwith and any forfeiture or 
penalty imposed shall be set aside and 
fine realised from him shall be refunded ; 


(4) Any person who immediately 
before the 15th day of August, 1947, 
was a member of His Majesty’s military 
forces in India shall be deemed to be a 
member of the military forces of Pakistan 
if in accordance with or by virtue of any 
orders issued before the said 15th 
day of August, he has opted for service 
in the military forces of Pakistan or has 
been assigned for such service. 


RIAF LIAISON OFFICERS 
IN U.K. 


Squadron Leader K.N. Gocal and 
Squadron Leader M. Malhotra have 
been appointed R.J.A.F. Liaison 
Officers in the United Kingdom. 

The appointments follow the Govern- 
ment’s decision to establish the 
R.1.A.F’s liaison with important 
countries. A start has been made with 
the United Kingdom. 

The two officers whfo are now on- 
their way to the U.K. will function 
under the High Commissioner for India 
in London. 


Banks In Disturbed Areas: Arrangements BANKS PROHIBITED FROM 


For Resumption Of Duties 


Communique issued by the Minis- 

try of Finance on Jan. 22, between 
representatives of the Governments of 
Pakistan, India, West and Fast Punjab 
and the Reserve Bunk and other banks the 
following arrangements have keen made 
for facilitating resumption of business 
by banks which have closed their offices 
owing to disturbances, or which find 
themselves unable to carry on their 
normal functions owing to paucity of 
staff: 


f S aresult of discussions, says a Press 


ing of Branches in Lahore: The 
West Punjab Government have agreed 
to make all the necessary arrangements 
for the protection and housing of non- 
Muslim stafl of banke in Lahore and also 
to provide guards et bank premises in 
Lahore at the expense of the banks. 
Arranzements have also bezn made tor 
the training ot Muslim candidates in 
Lahore for recruitment tobanks service 
Banks shoulc! theretore arrange to get 
back as much of their staff to Lahore 
as poswible and supplernent it where 
possible with locally recruited staff. 


The West Punjeb Government have 
nominated Mr. Habib-ur-Rahman, Under 
Secretary, Finance, Lahore (Telephone 
No. £572) to assist banks in arrangements 
for the protection and accommodation 
of staff in Lahore and in getting their 
premisee at Lahore reopened. Represent- 
atives of banks in India with branches 
in West Punjab should approach him for 
this purpose. They may also contact 
Mr. K. L. Panjabi, (Otticer on Special 
Duty) Deputy High Commissioner for 
India in Pakistan at Lahcre,.in case they 
need any assistance or advice locally. 


Consolidation of = Branches :—-If 
on account of staff or other difficulties, 
banks are unable to carry on business 
except at one branch at Lahore or a 
limited number of branchcs at a few 
centres, they will be allowed, if they so 
desire , to close the remaining branches 
and to remove their business to such 
of their offices as are functioning, after 
piving due notice of such removal to their 
ocal constituents through newspapers 
or otherwise. On being satisfied that 
such notice ha: been given, the Custodian 
of Evacuee Property (Mr. Justice 
Rahman) will give them the necessary 
permission to remove all their valuables, 
cash, securities, accounts, records, etc., 
to the branches at which the business 
is to be consolidated. On obtaining such 

rmission they should approach Mr. 
abib-ur-Rahman, Under Secretary 
Finance, West Punjab Government, who 
will make the necessary arrangements 
with the Deputy Commissioner of the 
Districts to assist them in the removal. 


Transfer of Accounts :—Tuere sre many 
complaints by evacuees in both Dominions 
about cheques and matured fixed deposit 
receipts being returned by banks with 
trivolous objections and about applica- 
fions for transfer of accounts being 
refused on similar flimsy grounds, sucn 
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as won-return of unused dhequcs. In 
order to avoid inconvenience and distress 
to the evacuee depositors, and in their 
own interests, banks are recuestcd to 
desist from such practices and to co-ofer- 
ate by giving all possible facilities to 
their constituents. To the cxtent that 
the difficultics im regard to transfer of 
accounts from one Dominion to the other 
are due to the non-functioning of banks 
and difliculties of communication, these 
will largely disappear when the business 
of banks is consolidated and some of their 
branches start functioning properly and 
when communicatici.s improve. 


To facilitate transfers it is suggested 
that each bank should designate one 
office in India end one in Pakistan for 
clearing claims four inter-Dominion 
transfer of accounts. The mears of these 
oltices, which should be praperly manned 
for ‘handling this business, elould be 
announced in the Press so that consti- 
tuents may refer their applicaticns for 
transfer and any complaints in this 
regard to these oftices. In this connec- 
tion it may be mentioned that hoth 
Dominions have agreed not to place 
any restrictions on transfer of accounts 
ot remittanee of funds by banks in con- 
nection with such transfers. Only in 
the case of accounts of companies which 
continued to function in Pakistan, the 
Pakistan Government have stipulatcd 
that their previous permissicn should be 
obtained. 


Registration of Claims :— The 
West. and the East Punjab Governments 


have issued Evacuees (Administraticn of 


Property’ Ordinances under which all 
the property of evacuees is vested in a 
Custodian ; and other Provincial Govern- 
ments concerned are taking similar 
action. Where banks have any claims, 
whether in regard to their own property 
or the property of their debtors pledged, 
hypothecated, assigncd or otherwire 
charged as security for lnans advanced 
by them, they should take early steps to 
register their claims with the Custodian 
of Evacuee Property of the Province in 
which the property is situated. 


Survey of Financial Position—The 
West Punjab Government have also 
agrreed to give facilitics to banks ia 
making & survey of their financial pcsi- 
tion. For this purpcse it is necergary 
that where possible banks skculd depute 
their staff to tour the affected areas 
after obtaining the necessary help, from 
Mr. Habib-ur-Rahmer. The Reserve 
Bark stafi et Lahore will also assist them 
in makirg 6n appraiscement of their 
financial position. 


These arrangements will go a long 
way towards enabling banks to resume 
their normal working. They wili be, 
however, of no avail ,unless the banke 
themselves take the initiative in this 
matter and make a determined effori 
to secure their staff, reopen their branches 
and start functioning. Jt is only if they 


(Continued tn next column) 
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RECEIVING FRESH 
DEPOSITS 


The Government of Ind’a some time 
ago directed the Reserve Bank of India 
to conduct an inspection of the Mutual 
Banking Corporaticn. Ltd. Calcutta, 
under the provisicns of the Banking 
Companies (Inepect'c1) Ordinance, 1946, 
says a Press Note issued by the 
Ministry of Finance on Jan. 24. 


Having received and considered the 
inspecticn repert cf the Reserve Bank 
of India and the explanation offered by 
the Mutual Banking Corporation, Ltd. 
the Government of India are satisfied 
that the affairs of the Mutual Banking 
Corporaticn Ltd. are being conducted 
to the detriment of the interests of ite 
deposit ors. 


In exercise of the powers conferred on 
them by section 5 (1) (a) of the Banking 
Companies (Inspectic:.) Ord nernce, 1946, 
the Government oft India have accor. 
dingly issued an order prohibiting the 
Mutual Banking Corpcration, Lid., from 
receiving fresh depecsits with cficet 
from January 26, 1948. 


A Similar Press Note was issued by 
the Ministry of i*inance on Jan. $3] 
with regard to the Discount hank of 
I::dia Ltd. 


ee 


CLAIMS ON SAVINGS BANK 
DEPOSITS IN PAKISTAN 


It- is notified for the information of 
the public that claims in respect of 
Savings Bank account: standing open at 
post offices in Pakistan and postal Cash, 
Defence Savings and Naticnal Savings 
Certificates standrg = registercd there 
can be made at all head and sub-post 
offices in India, says a Press Communique, 
issued by the Directorate-General, Posts 
and Telegraphs on Jan. 17. Special 
forms have been prescribed for the 
pce and may be obtained frcm any 

ead or sub-office. 


Those depositors or holders of certjfi- 
cates who have already applied for 
transfer of their accounts or certificates 
but who have not received back their 
pass books or certificates shculd also 
submit claims in the prescribed forme. 


Depositcis and holders who have their 
pass books cr cert-ficates in their pceece- 
sion need not sutmit claims in the forms 
now prescribed. Acticn for transfer 
of deposits and holdings of such perecns 
will be taken by post cffices as the pass 
books or certificatcs are presented for 
availing of the concessicns announced 
last month. 


(Continued from previous column) 


try to heip themrelves by such efforts 
that they would be able to overcome 
their present diffculties. No improve- 
ment can take place if they do nothing. 
It is earnestly hoped that in their own 
interest and that of their creditors banks 
will lose no time in taking action on the 
lines as indicated above. 
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INDIAN CRICKETERS IN CANBERRA 


The Indian Oricket Team had a worm weloome at the Australian capital from the Government aa well as the public. Dr. 

H. V. Bvatt, Acting Prime Minister, gave them a reception at Parliament House. The Team wos aleo given d reception 

at the High Commissioner's residence, where these pictures were taken. Picture (above) shows (L. to R.) F. M. de Mello, 

Information Officer; Pankaj Gupta, Dr. H. V. Evatt; L. Amarnath; Mr. McKinnon, Seoretary of the Southern District 

Orteket Ascocration and (below) (L. to B.) Mr. J. G. Barclay, High Commissioner for New Zealand in Australia ; 
L. Amarnath, Mra. K. R. Damle and Mrs. Barclay 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES COINAGE—RUPEE IN DOLLARS AND POUNDS 


Weights and measures in India vary not only from district to 
Gietrict but aleo for different commodities. 


The principal units in all the scales of weights are the maund, seer 
az.d tols, and the standard weights for each of these are 82.28 ibe., 
2.087 Ibe. and 180 grains troy respectively. 


The Indian tole ts the same weight as the rupee, of2., 180 grains 
troy ; the standard or railway seer is equa) to 3.067 Ibe. while the standard 
or railway maund of 40 seers is equivalent to 82 Ibs. 40s. 9 drama. There 
are numerous local variations. 


Ish. 6d. 80.05 cents. 
00 are anpeeuio sopeouiensaaty £7/9/6 oF $20.05. 
000 mately £74/14/10 or $800 
approximately £7,873/19/2 or $80,058. 


,00,00,000 (a crore approximately £747 ,305/16/8 or $3,008,350. 
= . 500.000 is one lakh (1,00,000) 
10,000,000 is one crore (1,00,00,000) 
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Busy Deputy Prime Minister: The daily programme of the Deputy Prime Minister is so heavily crowded that even on 
a plane important files need his attention. This photegraph was taken during the flight of Sardar Patel from Patna 
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‘lhe new State of United Kathiawar came into being on February 15. The picture shows the Jam Sahib of Nawamagar, 
Rajpramukh, swearing in the Council of Ministers in the presence of Sardar Patel, who can be seen sitting on the left 


GANDHIJI’S DREAM COMES TRUE 


Sardar Patel Inaugurates United 
State of Kathiawar 


of Kathiawar in Jamnagar on 

February 15, Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, India’s Deputy Prime Minister 
und Minister for States, said that the 
dream of Mahatma Gandhi about 
Kathiawar had come true. History had 
no parallel of 400 and odd States coming 
together so peacefully fusing into the 
unity of population as well us territory. 
If the way pointed out by Gandhiji were 
followed by the Princes as well as the 
people of Kathiawar, he was sure, they 
would set an example for the whole 
country and leave a precious legacy for 
the coming generations. 


Sardar Patel paid a warm tribute to 
the Jam Sahib and other Rulers and said 
that without their patriotism, wisdom and 
willing co-operation the present achieve- 
ment would not have been possible. 


[Are Ketan the United State 


Present at the oath-taking ceremony 
were Sardar Baldev Singh, Defence 
Minister; Mr. V. P. Menon, Secretary, 
States Ministry; Mr. C. C. Desai, Addi- 
tional Secretary; Mr. N. M.- Buch, 
Regional Commissioner, Western India 
States and many Princes and leading 
citizens of Kathiawar. 


Earlier, Sardur Patel administered the 
oath of office to the Rajpramukh, who, 
in turn, administered the oath to four 
other Princes, forming the Presidium and 
also to the Prime Minister and other 
members of the Interim Ministry. 


Addressing the» Rajpramukh, _ the 
Ministers and the people Sardar Patel 
said that the present occasion was 
uniqueinIndia’s history. All of them 
had played their part worthily towards 
this most great achievement. The 
present occasion would have appeared 
incredible even to the most optimistic 
among us a few months ago. But 
now it was a fact. It was a saint’s 
dream come true. But for the hearty 
co-operation of the Jam Sahib and his 


brother Princes’ in_ fulfilling their 
‘‘Rajdharma”’ this happy realisation 
would have been’ impossible. Sardar 


Patel said he had always believed that 
freedom from thraldom forthe Princes 
would mean freedom for their people 
also and he was glad that after August 
15, the independence of India _ had 
such happy repurcussions on Kathiawar. 
Without bloodshed and unrest, he con- 
tinued, so many rulers had voluntarily 
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agreed to surrender their age-old privi- 
loges and sovereignty to their people. 
Even the history of Europe, considered 
to be the most civilised part of the world 
in recent history, has failed to provide 
an illustration of unification of such a 
magnitude, 


Non-Violent Revolution 


In Europe and elsewhere their plans 
of unification were prompted by the 
desire for conquest through fire and 
sword against their neighbours. But 
India’s cultured heritage, left to us 
through Gandhiji’s life and work, had 
taught us to bring about in India a non- 
violent revolution. Gandhiji had 
departed and left Kathiawar as well as 
the whole country forlorn but the rich 
heritage which he had given, should 
be their guide at all times of stress. By 
doing this India would provide an object 
lesson for the whole world. Referring 
to the Jam Sahib’s observations about 
Pee conditions in India, Sardar 

atel said that the British had announced 
that after 200 yoars their paramountey 
had lapsed. There was a vaccum and 
many of them wondered what was in 
store for them. There was a probability 
of more than two partitions dividing the 
country. In such an eventuality the 
plight of the country would be most 
miserable. But patriotic Princes like 
the Jam Sahib came forward and joined 
hands with the leaders of the people with 
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the result that despite partition India 
is strong and fully defended. The 
amputation of any limb from the body 
was a painful process, but hacking the 
human body would be unbearable and 
would leave only a corpse. But today 
India is alive and alert even after 
partition. 


The oaths of office taken today had 
placed tremendous responsibility on the 
shoulders of members of the Presidium 
and the Ministers, continued the Deputy 
Prime Minister. He had - assurance, 
however, that they would depend on 
everybody to fulfil their duties. The 
Jam Sahib was a brother to him and he 
would trust him to keep the oath like 
himself. Their aim should be the 
unification of the Kathiawar adminis- 
tration and the protection of the interests 
of its people. India’s ancient civilisation 
is ted throughout the world but, 


he said, behind its enchanting facade, : 
were many evils which tended to bring . 


India into disrepute before the eyes of the 
world. The evil of untouchability was 
one such problem against which Gandhiji 
had fought throughout his life. It was 
up to the people of Kathiawar, now 


free, to mould their future according © 
to their desire and remove this curse of — 


untouchability from their midst so that 


India’s name may shine all ovor the 


world and a happy memory of the great 
saint may be perpetuated. 


Sardar Patel advised the Ministers that 
they should always bear in mind sacred 
oath they had taken, to treat one and 
all equally with justice and save them 
from fear or favour. The untouchables 
should also receive a square deal along 
with the downtrodden agriculturists of 
Kathiawar after the popular Ministry 
took charge of the administration. 


Natural Resources 


Referring to the vast but unt apped 
natural resources in Kathiawar, Sardar 
Patel said that if these resources were 
develo scientifically he was sure this 
beautiful land would prosper once again 
and be the centre of attraction for its 
migrant sons and others, throughout 
India. 


Concluding. Sardar Patel announced 
that in the recognition of their valuable 
services the Jam Sahib had been pro- 
moted us Lt.-General and the Maharaja 
of Bhavnagar, to the rank of Commodore 
in the Indian Navy. He also announced 
that the obnoxious customs of cordon at 
Virangam would be abolished in the 
near future when a Customs Agreement 
had been reached with the new State. 


—_— 


SERAIKELLA AND KHARSAWAN 
STATES 


In accordance with the decision al- 
ready announced the Government of 
India have appointed Mr. Justice 
Bavdekar of the Bombay High Court to 
act as the Tribunal to enquire into and 
report on the Province with which the 
States of Seraikella and Kharsawan 
should be integrated, says a Press Noto 
issued by the Ministry of States on 
Feb. 9. 
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MESSAGE : 


Lord Mountbatten, ' Governor-General < 
in a message to Rajpramukh on Feb. 15 
on the occasion of inauguration of the « 
United State of Kathiawar said: “I; 
send hearliest congratulations to Your } 
: Highness on your installation as Ruj- ; 
‘ pramukh and your new Governmen! on : 
: the inauguration of the State of Kathia- 
: war. 


““ The stateemanlike action you have : 
personally taken and_ the leadership 
; you have shown will, I believe, bear 
i frust tn yceara to come. The new State ; 
“will, I am sure, play its full part in the ; 
> future progress of India and I wish you 
‘and your colleagues and the new Govern- 
ment all posstble succecs "’. ; 


‘ 
1 
’ 
‘ 
’ 


- In his reply the Jum Sahtb said : . 
(6 On behalf of my Government and © 
‘myself I thank Your Excellency most 
sincerely for your telegram of congratu- - 
lations and good wishes which all here 
appreciate. We fully shore Your Hz- : 
cellency’s hopes that the step we are 
_ taking will prove beneficial to Kathtawar 
_ and Indta”’. : 


‘orp Mounrsarrens HYDERABAD PREMIER'S 


TALK IN DELHI 


Mr. Laik Ali, the Prime Minister of 
Hyderabad, immediately on his arrival 
in Delhi on Jan. 29 had long conversations 
with the late Mahatma Gandhi and 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel over the 
general political situation in the country 
and issues concerning Hyderabad, says 
a Press Note issued by the Ministry of 
States on Feb. 2. 


His subsequent conversations with 
H.E. the Governor-General, Pandit. 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel took place under the gloom cast 
by the death of Mahatmaji. In the 
final meeting between Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai Patel and Mr. Laik Aliit was agreed 
that both the Governments should work 
in close harmony to remove all causes 
of suspicion and distrust and to bring 
about immediately cumplete mutual 
confidence and goodwill and build up 
solid and lasting friendly relationship 
between Indian Union and Hyderabad. 
Such developments are also likely to 
contribute to the removal of communal 
tension and distrust throughout the 
country and ensure a healthy atmosphere. 


SARDAR PATEL’S ADVICE TO 


-KATHIAWAR PEOPLE 


& mammoth meeting in 
Jamnagar, on Feb. 15 Sardar Patel con- 
gratulated the poople of Kathiawar un 
their success but reminded them that 
the freedom which they had won entailed 
responsibilities. The Ministers chosen 
were the representatives of the people 
nnd were his trusted colleagues. Sardar 
Patel referred to the passing away of 
Mahatmaji and said how deeply Maha- 
tmaji was interested in the unification 
of Kathiawar. He was anxious to meet 
the Jam Sahib and Her Highness soon 
after he learnt of the Covenant. 
Gandhiji did not seek mere political 
unification but unity in every sense of 
the word. They must cradicute un- 
touchability and foster inter-communal 
unity and serve to bring about complete 
prohibition. They should try to follow 
in the footsteps of Mahatma)i in every 
walk of life. That would be a glorious 
tribute to the departed leader. 


Surdar Patel reveuled that certain 
portions of the Barcda territory which 
were in Kathiawar had to be integrated 
into the State of Kathiawar. The 
Rulers of Kathiawar and the Ministers 
would shortly negotiate with Baroda 
Durbar in this regard. The small terri- 
tory Island of Diu under the Portuguese 
sovercignty had also to be acquired 
through negotiations. 


Addressing 


Concluding, Sardar Patel said that one 
dream had been realised, namely, the 
United State of Kathiawar. The next 
objective should attract the neigh- 
bouring Stutes, including Cutch, and 
thuspavethe way for the ultimate realisa- 
tion of the greater dream, Maha Gujrat 
which could be done by making Kathiawar 
strong and self-reliant. 


Replying to an address of welcome 
in) Jamnagar the same day, Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel said now that 
Kathiawar, the birthland of Mahatma 
Gundhi, had emerged as Saurashtra, 
its people had a unique opportunity 
of perpetuating Gandhiji's © memory 
by realising his ideals of “* Ramraj”’. 

He urged the people to maintain the 
traditional ties of mutual love and 
regard which existed betweon,the Pan- 
chayats and the Princes in ancient India. 
They were taught by Gandhiji that the 
people could be won over by love. The 
Jam Sahib and his brother Rulers were 
already converted to this way and he 
hoped that their co-operative efforts 
would take the new Saurashtra a shining 
example to the world. 


The days of rule by force had ended, 
Sardar Patel said, and the people too 
should shed their fear while not fecling 
any hesitation to tell the truth. Their 
address to Princes should come from 
their hearts. The odd atmosphere of 
distrust should disappear, transforming 
Kathiawar into a Saurashtra. The 


,change of hearts on the part of the 


Princes of Kuthiewar after the advent of 
freedom was forescen by Gandhiji and 
he was glad to be in Jamnagar today 
to fulfil Gandhiji’s incomplete dream 
of evolving a new Saurashtra, through 
mutual regard end affection. 


Concluding, Sardar Patel said that 
Saurashtra was Gandhiji’s birthland. 
Therefore the best way of perpetuating 
his sacred memory was to undertake 
the experiment of ‘‘ Ramraj’’ as desired 
by him through the same spirit of love 
which had bound the Jam Sahib and 
other Rulers with their people on this 
auspicious occasion. 
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MAHARAJA AND PREMIER OF ALWAR 
ASKED TO REMAIN OUTSIDE STATE 


NOTIFICATION in the Gazette 
of India Extraordinary dated 
New Delhi, February 7, 1948, 


A 


says: 
All available members of the Negotiat- 
ing Committee of the States which have 
individual representation in the Con- 
stituent Assembly, having been indivi- 
dually consulted by the Governor-General, 


and having considered the material : 


placed before them in regard to the 
activities of the R. 8. 8. S. in Alwar 


State, the possible complicity. of this | 
in the assassination of — 


organisation 
Mahatma Gandhi and other serious 
crimes with the support or connivance 
of the State administration, agree that 
there are prima facie grounds for: 


1. asking His Highness the Maharaja 
of Alwar and Dr. Khare, Prime Minister 
of alwar, to remain outside Alwar State 
temporarily in order that there should 
be no question of the investigations of 
the allegations being in any way pre- 
judiced ; and 


2. the Administration of the State 
being carried on, as a temporary measure, 
by an Administrator appointed by the 
Ministry of States. 


3. The Government of India accept the 
above advice and have decided that His 
Highness the Maharaja of Alwar and Dr. 
Khare, Prime Minister of Alwar, should 
remain outside Alwar State and have 
appointed an Administrator to carry on 
the administration of the State as a 


temporary measure. Arrangements 
have been accordingly made _ with 
immediate effect. 


(Sd.) V. P. MENON, 
Secretary to the Govt. of India, 
Ministry of States. 


Ruler’s Communication 
To States Ministry 


The Maharaja of Alwarina communi- 
cation to the States Ministry says: 


New Delhi, February 7, 1948. 


Government of India Ministry of 
States Notification No. F. 200-P-48 dated 
February 7, 1948 has been handed over 
to me by the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Ministry of States, in 
the presence of the Governor-General 
and the Hon’ble the Minister for States. 
I am shocked to note the contenta of 
this document referring to the activi- 
ties of the R. 8. 8. 8. in Alwar State, 
the possible complicity of this organira- 
tion in the assassination of Mahatma 
Gandhi and other serious crimes with 
the support or connivance of the State 
administration. It is extremely painful 
for me even to think that such an allega- 
tion should have been made against my 
State. As however the allegation is so 


( Continued in Col. 2 ) 
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ORDER SERVED ON 


Oa a A ee 


MINISTRATOR FOR ALWAR | 
STATE 


It was announced on Feb. 7 that Mr. 
C. 8S. Wenkatechar, I.C.8., Regional 
Commissioner, Indore, ts ang to; 
Alwar toassume charge of the admintstra- : 
tion of Alwar State. Meanwhile, Mr. : 
K. B. Lall, 1.0. 8. (of the Partstion 
Office) has taken over charge of the ad- 
ministration temporary. 

e 


row 


DR. KHARE 


The District Magistrate passed the 
following order which was served on 
Dr. Khare :— 


WHEREAS I am - satisfied from 
information received that Dr. N. B. 
Khare, Prime Minister of Alwar State, 
at present residing at Keeling Lane, 
Delhi, has acted in a manner prejudicial 
to the public safety and maintenance of 
public order by furthering or promoting 
in Alwar State the activities of the 
Rashtriya Swayam Sewak Sangh which 
has been declared an unlawful orgainsa- 
tion. 

AND WHERBAS, it is necessary to 
prevent him from acting in any manner 
prejudicial to the public safety or main- 
tenance of public order ; 


NOW THEREFORE, I, M. SB. 
Randhawa, District Magistrate, Delhi, 
in exercise of the powers vested in me 
by section 4(1) (b) of the Punjab Public 
Safety Act, 1947, as made applicable to 
Delhi Province hereby make this written 
order directing the said Doctor N. B. 
Khare to reside or remain within the 
area of Delhi Province for a period of 
one month from today. 


This order shall take effect immedi- 


' ately aud has been passed ex-parte in 


face of an emergency. 


(Sd.) _M. 8. RANDHAWA, 


7-2-48 District Magistrote Delhs. 


( Continued from Col. 1 ) 
rave, I do not wish to interfere in the 
east in the proposed investigations of 
the allegations and wish the position of 
my State to be cleared as best and as 
soon as possible. It is therefore ordered 
that the services of Dr. Khare, the Prime 
Minister of the State, be dispensed with. 
The administration of the State will be 
carried out by an administrator appointed 
for the period of the inquiry. The 
Administrator should be given full co- 
operation by the Services, both civil and 
military. I shall voluntarily reside 
outside Alwar State during the period 
of the inquiry which should not in any 
way be prejudiced. 
(Sd.) TEJ SINGH, 
’ Alwarendra. 
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Administrator for 
Bharatpur State 


As a result of conversation between 
the States Ministry and His Highness the 
Maharaja of Bharatpur in which His 
Highness was apprised of prima facie 
evidence of complicity of the Bharatpur 
administration in R. 8. 8. 8. activities, 
His Highnees while feeling shocked at 
the report has agreed for the purpose of 
clearing the name of the administration 
and his own position to the appointment 
of an Administrator for the State who 
is expected to take charge forthwith, 


; says a Press Communique issued by the 


Ministry of States on Feb. 10. 


His Highness has assured that the 
Administrator, and the head of the 
Police Administration to be appointed 
by the States Ministry, will have the 
fullest cooperation of His Highness, the 
popular Ministers, the army and the 
police in their work. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR 
WOMEN 


With a view to facilitating the re- 
settlement in life of refu girle and 
women from Western Pakistan, the 
Ministry of Labour, Government of 
India, has sanctioned a scheme of 
Vocational pbiarig. for them, says a 
Press Note issued by the Directorate- 
General of Resettlement and Employ- 
ment on Jan. 28. To atart with, train- 
ing will be given in six principal trades, 
namely, spinning ard weaving, calico- 
printing, tailoring and dress making 
stenographly. clerical and commercia 
work and typing. 


For the present, seate for 115 refugee 
girls and women have been reserved at 
the ex-Servico women’s Training Centre, 
New Delhi. On the expiry of the term 
of the scheme for the training of ex- 
Servicemen on the 3lst March 1948, the 
Centre will be engaged exclusively on the 
training of refugee girls and women 
with a capacity of 300. -_ 


Besides free medical treatment, a 
consolidated allowance of Rs. 45 per 
mensem, will be paid to each trainee in 
lieu of board, lodging and stipend. 


The period of training will vary from 
trade to trade and individual to indivi- 
dual, but, on an average, it will be about 
eight months. 


The trainees will be selected by a 
Selection Committee appointed by the 
Women’s Section of the Miniatry of 
Relief and Rehabilitation, and will be 
posted to the Centre by the Director 
af the Women’s Section of that Ministry. 


Mr. S. 8. Vasist, Chief Transportation 
Superintendent, G. I. P. Railway, is 
appointed to officiate as Genera) Manager. 
G. [. P. Railway, in place of Mr. Hood, 
O. B. E., who prdceeds on four months’ 
leave from March 15, 1948, says a Press 
Note issued by the Ministry of Railways 
(Railway Board) on Feb. 17. 


STANDARDISATION AND QUALITY 


CONTROL CONFERENCE 
Shri Rajagopalachari’s Address 


DETERMINATION _ to ursue 
Mahatma Gandhi's ide by 
practical work in the sphere of 

constructive activities which were so 
near his heart was reflected in the deliber- 
ations of the Conference on Standardisa- 
tion and Quality Control which comm- 
enced its seven-day session in Calcutta 
on February 8. 


in his inaugural address Shri C. 
Rajagopalachari, Governor of West 
Bengal, pointed out that it was 


throughout Gandhiji’s life his principle 
that on an occasion of mourning no 
work should stop. He felt, the Governor 
continued, that he himself should set an 
example by coming to inaugurate pro- 
ceedings of the Conference as has already 
been fixed, in spite of the overwhelming 
grief and mourning throughout the 
country as a result of the tragedy. By 
hie presence at the Conference in this 
hour of sorrow His Excellency also 
wanted to impress upon the public 
that the Conference represented solid 
work. The application of statistics and 
quality control methods to Indian 
industry was a matter of supreme im- 
portance as it was expected to improve 
the standard of production both in 
quality and quantity. Standardisation 
which supplied patterns was as essential 
as was culture to social life. An actual 
survey of the best antl worst goods 
were needed to bridge the gulf hetween 
the two. Such a survey would also 
be an inducement for reaching the goal. 
Unless the country produced quickly 
and properly India would loss in the 
race of economic progress and the newly 
achieved freedom might then prove a 
mere cause of anxiety to tho people, he 
concluded. 


Dr. Mookerji’s Message 


In a message of good wishes to the 
President of the Conference, Dr. 
Syama Prasad Mookerji, Minister of 
Industry and Supply, and President of 
the Indian Standards Institution, also 
emphasised that people must carry on 
constructive activities even though their 
hearts were heavy and heads bowed. 
India has begun to appreciate the benefits 
that might, accrue to her newly growing 
industries by adoption of quality control 
methods. Dr. Mookerji expressed his 
satisfaction at the enthusiastic Manner 
in which the vast body of industrialists 
and technologists engaged in industry 
were showing a keen desire to explore 
new fields of knowledge which would 
help to accelerate the pace of industrial 
development. 


Dr. W. A. Shewhart, American expert 
known throughout the world as Father 
of Quality Control, presided over the 


Conference. In his address he said 
that as a free nation, India was really 
in &@ certain sense just starting on her 
own. The object of industry and applied 
science in India should be to satisty the 
wants of 400 million people. But one 
could not even find out what these wants 
were without the help of statistics 
nor could one take the final ste 


on research concerning the design, specifi-. 


cations, and techniques on each of these 
fundamental aspects of production. 


He Sg goer the importance of the 
science of statistics to various industries 
which depended on one another. He 
referred to the problem of food in India 
as an instance and said that increased 
production of food involved the use of 
fertiliser which in -its turn meant 
machinery and equipments. Similarly 
the accommodation problem of 4 million 
refugees involved new houses which 
could not be constructed without building 
material. The improvement of quality 
and the maintenance of proper standard 
were essential in making these different 
branches of production fit in into one 


complete whole. There were many 
research organisations, plants and 
industries in India but what was lacking 
was Co-operation between various groups 
India could not develop, Dr. Shewhart 
continued,her vast resources unless science 
laboratories and industrial concerns 
worked together as a co-ordinated whole, 
Quantlity control would enable them to 
do this making different parts fitin and 
go together properly. 


Earlier Dr. L. C. Verman, Director, 
Indian Standards Institution,in ex plain- 
ing the object of the Conference said that 
the Indian Statistical Institute and 
Indian Standards Institution, joint 
organisers of this Conference, had come 
together to take first step in initiating 
the introduction of statistical methods 
into India’s industry on the lines which 
have been tried and proved a success in 
other parts of the world. Prof. P. C. 
Mahalanobis, Director of Statistical 
Institute, also addressed the-Conference. 


A technicolour film on quality control 
made by Mr. Johns Hyphen Manville 
of U.S.A. for training their own workers 
and sent on loan by the firm to India 
through Dr. Shewhart was shown at the 
Conference. 


_ Nearly 200 representatives from various 
industries and research organisations all 
over India attended the Conference. 


INDIA’S SHIPBUILDING PROGRAMME 


HE total coastal shipping tonnage 
T in India is nearly g lakhs gross 
(including British tonnage) and 
the whole of it was built in overseas 
yards. The Government of India are 
considering the question of developing 
shipbuilding industry so as to enable 
India to build within the next five years 
&® minimum of 50,000 gross tons per 
annum. 


While giving this information in the 
Indian Parliament on Feb. 1 in reply toa 
qrestion, tho Hen’ble Dr. Syama Prasad 
Mookerji, Minister of Industry and 
Supply, re-affirmed the intention of the 
Government of India to encourage by 
all possible means the building in India 
of as many ships as possible. Govern- 
ment are releasing steel required for 
building ships and steel and cement for 
the extensions of shipbuilding yards 
and shipbuilding berths. 


The total coastal shipping tonnage 
in India is approximately 3 lakhs gross 
(including British tonnage) and the 
whole of it was built in overseas yards. 


‘There are 5 main shipbuilding con- 
cerns in India, who during the years 
1944, 45 and 46 built small Jaunches of a 
total tonnage of 10,270, 8,503 and 
18,544 tons, respectively. These laun- 
ches are not suitable for coastal shipping. 
Figures according to financial year are 
not available. 


To build a 50,000 gross tons of shipping 
per annum it is estimated that three 
more ship-yards will have to be cons- 
structed and the existing ship-yard of 
Mesers. Scindia Steam Navigation Cuo., 
is being extended so that about 50 more 
shipbuilding berths may be added 
within the next 5 years. The allocation 
of the three new ship-yards is likely to 
a nee Bombay and Kathiawar 

roart. 


In this connection it may be pointed 
out that in a Government of India 
Resolution dated July 12, 1947, it has 
been state? that it is the Governme:t’s 
intention to assist Indian shipping as far 
as possible to attain the target of 2 
million tons within the next 7 years as 
recommended by the Reconstruction 
Policy Sub-Committee on Shipping. 
Apparently the intention is that the 
difference in tonnage between the target 
and our shipbuilding plan should be 
purchase] from foreign countriee. 


TELEGRAMS TO MIDDLE EAST 
COUNTRIES 


Senders of telegrams to Persian Gulf, 
Iraq, Iran and Saudi Arabia are advised 
to route their telegrama via OCS instead 
of vita Karachi, says a Press Note issued 
by D. G., P. and T. on Feb. 7. The tele- 
grame via OCS for these places will be 
charged for at. the same rates as hitherto 
for via Karachi. 
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DISPOSAL OF WAR SURPLUS 
MATERIAL 


EPLYING tv a question in the 
R Indian Parliament on Feb. 6, Dr. 
' Syama Prasad Mookerji, Minister 
uf Industry and Supply, explained 
Government of India’s concern in 


disposing of war surplus material 
in the best interests of the nation. 
He said: ‘The prime _ objective 


of present disposal policy is to ensure 
the most beneficial use of surplus goods. 
For that reason disposals have recently 
been considerably slowed down to enable 
Government to ensuro that the maximum 
use of surplus stores is made for the 
purpose of relief and rehabilitation. 


“In order to assist Government in 
ensuring that suitable use is made of 
disposals stores for industrial purposes, 
it is proposed to establish a committee 
to inspect and examine surplus plant, 
machinery and raw materials and advise 
Government on the hest methods of their 
utilisation in industry. 


‘“The general policy regarding dis- 
posal is that the requirements of the 
Central and Local Governments should 
have first claim ; that disposal of commo- 
dities which are subject to a Government 
control should be effected in the same 
way as obtains under the control system 
in operation; and that otherwise all. 


disposals articles should be sold by 
auction or through open methods of 
tender with fixed reserve prices. 


*‘The new Government, shortly after 
they took office on the 2nd of September 
1946, appointed a Disposals Baquiry 
Committee. A copy ofthe Resolution 
setting up this Committee is tabled. 
Under the previous disposals policy, 
speed of disposal and the obtaining of the 
maximum price were the chief consider- 
ation, and considerable quantities of 
stores were sold on the basis of negotia- 
tion. As aresult of the recommendations 
of the Enquiry Committee, the method 
of negotiation has been to a large extent 
given up. and the policy now is to give 
the greatest possible publicity to the 
stores available. 


There have been many vague allegations 
of corruption. But the Disposals Enquiry 
Committee reported that they found no 
definite indications of it, and Govern- 
ment are satisfied that the revised 
methods of disposal now being adopted 
have reduced the possibilities of corrup- 
tion to the minimum possible. When 
complaints of corruption are received 
they are investigated, but so far no case 
has ever been substantiated ’’. 


Results of Cloth Decontrol 


Enquiries have been made = as to 
how the decisions regarding the 
control over cotton tex tiles 


announced in the Government ot India 
Press Communique of the 20th January 
affect the public. The following are 
the main results of the relaxation of 
control as regards the ordinary consumer. 


Consumers will now be able to purchase 
cloth without a ration card, unless the 
Provincial or State Government con- 
cerned decides to maintain a cloth ration- 
ing system after prior consultation with 
the Government of India. No Provincial 
or State Government hus as yet takon 
such a decision. 


As regards prices, statutory control 
will no longer be exercised. Mills have 
undertaken to seo that cloth is sold to 
wholesalers ut fair ex-mill prices fixed 
by the Industry and stumped on the 
material. The trude will be expected 
to sell to the consumer at a price not 
exceeding the retail price, also stamped 
by the mills on the cloth. ‘These price 
marks are an indication to the consumer 
of the reasonable price which he may 
be expected to pay. 


A cess has been collected on the cloth 
delivered by the mills during January 
and on this cloth the marked retail 
price may be enhanced by 26% in tho 
case of coarse cloth, 124% in the cause of 
medium cloth, and 124% in the case of 
fine cloth. Prices on cloth Texmarked 
in February 1948 and onwards-will be 
the correct ones. The success of this 


experiment of decontrol will be judged 
from the manner in which the under- 
tuking given by the Industry to fix fair 
ox-mill prices, and to deliver cloth to 
wholesalors at these prices is implemented 
by the mills ; and the extent to which the 
promises mado by the trading community 
that they will give the consumer a fair 
deal, are Kept. 


Provincial and State Governments 
ure being rcquested to send reports 
periodically on the levels at which cloth 


-is being retailed and the effects of the 


new textile policy will be reviewed from 
time to time. 


IRRIGATION MAP OF INDIA 


The Central Bourd of Irrigation, India, 
hus recently issued a chart showing the 
development of irrigation in India 
prepared in the Board’s Office and 
printed at the Survey of India Press, 
says a Press Note issued by the Central 
Board of Irrigation on Feb. 18. 


The chart which is 30% inches by 40 
inches shows in multi-colourdevelopment 
of irrigation from 1892-1944 in India 
of 1946 (provinces only). Areas irriga- 
gated from various sources vsz., Govern- 
ment canals, private canals, tanks, wells, 
and other sources together with the total 
area cultivated during each year are 
plotted one above the other in different 
colours. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS TO 
SCHEDULED CASTE 
STUDENTS 


The Government of India will award 
during 1948-49 scholarships to students 
of the Scheduled Castes of the Dominion 
of India who wish to ursue 
their studies in scientific, technological 
and some of the professional subjects, 
beyond the Matriculation stage, says a 
Press Note issued by the Ministry of 
Education on Feb. 10. 


The Scholarships are tenable in India 
only. The amounts awarded — will 
include tuition fees and maintenance 
charges admissible under the rules, 
excepting the courses of shorthand and 
telegraphy for which short period sti- 
pends of small value will be awarded. 
The courses for which awards will be 
available are: (1) Intermediate in 
Science, (2) B. Sc., (3) M. Sc., (4) Engineer- 
ing, (5) Technology, (6) Medicine (7) 
Agriculture, (8) Teachers’ Training, (9) 
M. Ed. after obtaining B. T. degree, (10) 
Commerce, (11) Geography (Hons. & 
Post Graduate courses, (12) Telegraphy, 
and (13) Shorthand and Typewriting. 


Women students offering Arts subjects 
in the Intermediate, Graduate and Post- 
Graduate courses will be eligible for tho 
award of scholarships, provided the: 
give an’ undertaking that they — will 
pursue a Teacher’s Training Course at 
the end of their approved course or 
study. 


Applications for scholarships should 
be submitted in the prescribed form 
through the Head of the Institution of 
which the applicant is or was a student 
and should reach the Secretary, Sche- 
duled Castes Scholarships Board, Ministry 
of Education, Government of India, 
New Delhi—3, not laterthan April 30, 
1948. 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF SUGAR 
TECHNOLOGY 


The following candidates have parsed 
the Final Examination held in October 
1947, in the courses mentioned below, 
says'a Press Note issued by the Indian 
Institute of Sugar Technology on Feb. 8. 
The names are in order of merit and 
the figures in brackets indicate the 
divisions secured :— 


Chemical Control 


B. N. Shukla (2); D. 8. Gore (2); 
S. B. Singh (2); Onkarnath Maewal (3). 
Bacteriology 

Indrajit Bagai (1). 

Pan Boiling 


Dewakar Prasad (2); Bishnu Dutt 
Bajpai (2); Girish Chandra Sharma (2) ; 
Daulat Ram (2) Sri Chand Bhatia (2) ; 
S. M. Rao Huddar (3). 


Fuel and Boiler Control 


Chandru Kumar Srivastava (1). 


Milling Plant Operation 


Mohindra Nath Sharma (2); Kulkarni 
Shankar Kam Chandra (2). 
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), Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Sir S. S. Bhatnagar, Mrs. Hansa 


UNIVERSITY GRANTS COMMITTEE 
MEETS 


HE University Grants Committee 
met on Feb. 13 in the Council 
Chamber, New Delhi, under the 

Chairmanship of the Rt. Hon'ble Dr. 
M.R. Jayakar. 


Before delivering his inaugural address, 
the Hon'ble Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, Minister of Education, said that 
the Committce was meeting under the 
shadow of Mahatma Gandhi's tragic 
death. He called upon the members 
to stand up in silence for a minute in 
memory of the Father of the Nation. 


' After this brief adjournment Maulana 
Azad addressed the Committee and 
said that the reorganized University 
Grants Committee, which had been 
formed in December 1947, had great 
responsibilities. The whole field of 
university education in the Indian 
Dominion was within the scope of the 
new Committee whereas their prede- 
cessor had looked after the three Central 
universities only. Maulana Azad added 
that when he took over charge of the 
Ministry of Education, the work of the 
University Grants Committee was one 
of the first questions that had come up 
for his consideration. He had felt that 
the terms of reference of the old Committee 
did not fulfi] the purpose of its formation. 
Continuing Maulana Azad said it was 
the intention of the Government of India 
that this Committee should work on the 
same lines as the University Grants 
Committee in the United Kingdom. It 
should develop and co-ordinate uni- 
versity education all over the country. 
It should not merely meet once a year 
to approve grante for proposals that may 
be put up to it, but the Committee 
should keep in touch with the working 
of the universities all round the year 
and co-ordinate their activities. He 
hoped that the deliberations and advice 
of the Committee would initiate new and 
important schemes in our university 
education which are necessary in the new 
political set-up. 

Maulana Azad pointed out that before 
partition, the old Committee had sanc- 


tioned several schemes and grants for 
the three Central Universities of Delhi, 
Benares and Aligarh. The Committee 
woud have to examine all these schemes 
de novo. 


In conclusion, Maulana Azad wished 
all success to the Committee. The 
Committee will now meet again in the 
first week of May next in Bombay. 


Among the members who attended the 
Session of the Committee were: Mrs. 
Hansa Mehta, Dr. Sir 8.8. Bhatnagar, 
Dr. M.N. Saha, Sir Homi Mody and Mr. 
K. Zacharia. Other members are the 
Hon'ble Dr. B.C. Roy, the Hon'ble 
Dr. P.Subbareyan and Dr. Zakir 
Hussain. 


Mr. B. B. Varma, Officer on Special 


Duty, Railway Board, is appointed to 
officiate as General M . M. & 8. M. 
Railway, in place of Mr. W. G. W. Reid, 


who proceeds on 8 months’ leave from 
the beginning of April, 1948, says a 
Press Note issued by the Ministry of 
Railways (Railway Board) on Feb. 21. 


Mehta and Dr. M. N. Saba (Members) 


OVERSEAS SCHOLARSHIPS 


It is the policy of the Government of 
India to give every possible assistance 
to the expansion and improvement of 
facilities for university education in the 
country, but Government have been 
advised by the Overseas Scholarships 
Committee that it is necessary for some 
time yet to send selected students abroad 
for advance studies and training. 


This was announced by the Hon'ble 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Minister of 
Education, in reply to a question by 
Mr. R.K. Sidhwa in the Constituent 
Assembly of India (Legislative) on Feb. 
5. The Education Minister added that 
the whole question of sending scholars 
to the United Kingdom, the United 
States of America and other foreign 
countries for technical training in the 
present year is still under consideration 
in the light of the interim report sub- 
mitted by the Overseas Scholarships 
Committee which was eer ia to 
examine the Overseas holarships 
Scheme in all ite aspects. 


Regarding the selection for these 
shcolarships, the Education Minister 
stated that some scholars were selected 
by the Provinces and others by the 
Centra) Government directly according 
to whether they are intended to serve 


~ @ Provincial Government or the Central 


Government on their return. 


Two Higher Technical Institutions To Be Set Up 


The Government of India have decided 
to establish within the first quinquennium 
commencing from 1947 two of the four 
higher technical institutions recom- 
mended by the Higher Technological Edu- 
cation Committee (Sarker Committee). 
These will be located in or near Calcutta 
and Bombay peepee. This informa- 
tion was given by the Hon’ble Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, Minister of Education, 
Government of India, in answer to a 
written question by Shri V. C. Kesava 
Rao in Parliament on Feb. 13. 


Maulana Azad added that these insti- 
tutions will cater to the needs of the 
country as a whole. He said that while 
the Government of India had not 
formulated any definite policy governi 
the location of the higher technic 
institution, they had accepted in prin- 


ciple the need for the establishment of 
four such institutions, one each in the 
East, West, North and South, the 
locations to be determined from the point 
of view of establishing and maintaining 
the right relationship between the 
pubucs industry and education. The 

overnment will of course be guided 
by the advice of the All India Council 
for Technical Education which has been 
set up with a view to Pseiccucsate * plans 
for the improvement of Technical Educa- 
tion in this country. 


Asked as to whether the Government 
proposed to give priority to areas defi- 
cient in technically trained personnel 
when locating these institutions, Maulana 
Azad replied that all relevant factors 
including the deficiency in technically 
trained personnel will be given due 
Consideration at the appropriate tame. 


REHABILITATION FINANCE 
ADMINISTRATION BILL 


kham Chetty, Minister of Finance 

moved on Feb. 3in the Constitu- 
ent Assembly of India (Legislative) that 
the Bill to establish the Rehabilitation 
Finance Administration be referred to 
a Select Committee consisting of Dr. 
Bakshi Tek Chand, Pandit Thakur Das 
Bhargava, Shri Jaspat Roy Kapoor, 
Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Shri 
Khurshed Lal, Mr. R. K. Sidhwa, Shri 
Bikramlal Sondhi, Prof. Yashwant Rai, 
Shri T. T. Krishnamachari, Shri Jai- 
narain Vyas, Kari Syed Karimuddin, 
Diwan Chaman Lall, Shrimati Sucheta 
Kripalani, Shri Surendra Mohan Ghosh, 
and the Mover. Also, the Committoe 
be instructed to report on or before 
February 10, 1948, and the number of 
members whose presence shall be neces- 
sary to constitute a meeting of the 
Committee should be five. 


T Hon'ble Shri R. K. Shanmu- 


The Finance Minister said: 


Honourable Members might remember 
that when we were discussing the motion 
to refer to a Select Committee the 
Industrial Finance Corporation Bill, I 
indicated that it was my intention to 
take up the question of setting up a 
separate Finance Corporation for the 
purpose of giving financial assistance by 
way of loans to refugees to enable them 
to settle down. We have been faced 
with the tremendous task of rehabilitat- 
ing over four million refugees, a task 
probably unparalleled in the history 
of the world, because it did not face any 
Government in the form in which it has 
faced us. 


The problem of the rehabilitation of 
the refugees must be considered from two 
aspects. (1) the rehabilitation of rural 
refugees, and (2) the rehabilitation of 
urban refugees. So far as the settling of 
refugees on agricultural land is con- 
cerned, this is essentially a problem 
for the provincial Governments to 
undertake. In fact the East Punjab 
Government which has been chiefly 
affected by this problem has already 
taken concrete steps to solve it and, as a 
matter of fact, a large number of refugees 
have already been settled on the Agricul- 
tural land available in the East 
Punjab. 


Urban Refugees 


The problem of settling the urban class 
of refugees is somewhat more difficult 
and complicated. These refugees con- 
sist of professional men, artisans, traders 
and those who were engaged in industry. 
The task of enabling them to settle 
down is beyond the resources of indivi- 
dual provincial Governments. The 
Central ‘Government have _ therefore 
to step in and undertake this responsi- 
bility. In helping even these refugees 
the East Punjab Government have 
already taken certain steps in their 
effort to give outright grants not exceed- 
ing Rs. 500 and to give loans not ex- 
ceeding Rs. 5,000 in any one case to these 


urban refugees. But the grant of loans 
up to Rs. 5,000 will not really solve the 
problem of a vast number of these 
people. In fact credit facilities on a 
very much larger scale are absolutely 
essential, if this class of refugees is to 
settle down in any useful occupation. 


It is not obviously possible for the 
ordinary commercial banks to grant 
the necessary loan facilities to these 
people for the obvious reason that the 
loans to such persons must. necessarily 
be for fairly long periods and an ordinary 
commercial bank is not expected to 
advance loans for such long periods. 
The active intervention of the Govern- 
ment of India therefore becomes necessary 
in this respect. 


Small-scale Industries 


It might be asked whether the Indus- 
trial Finance Corporation which we are 
going to set up very shortly cannot 
really-serve this purpose. Honourable 
Members will realise that the Industrial 
Finance Corporation is intended to be 
set up mainly for the purpose of helping 
large scale industries. It will be entirely 
outside the activities of this Corporation 
to advance loans for the setting up of 
cottage industries and for the setting up 
of small-scale industries which will pro- 
bably be the aim of most of these refugees. 
The need for a separate organisation for 
providing this kind of finance is therefore 
very keenly felt. WhenI examined this 
problem it appeared to me in the very 
first instance that a shareholders cor- 
poration is not an appropriate means of 
establishing an organisation which will 
mest this purpose. I have therefore 
decided that the Central Government 
must take up the direct responsibility of 
setting up an organisation which will 
depend upon the Central Government 
for ita financial resources. It is because 
of this peculiar feature that I have called 
it the Rehabilitation Finance Adminis- 
tration. 


_ In drafting my proposals I had con- 
sultations with my Honourable colleague, 
the Minister for the Rehabilitation of 
Refugees, with Ministers from the East 
Punjab Government and_ also with 
officials of the Reserve Bank. As a 
result of these consultations, we have 
drafted the measure that is now before 
the House and which I want to be sent 
to a Select Committee. From the date 
indicated in my motion for the report 


-of the Select Committee, Honourable 


Members would realise that I would 
like this House to deal with this measure 
in a spirit of urgency. We expect that 
the Select Committee will submit its 
report before the 10th of this month 
and we would make every endeavour 
to place it on the statute book during 
the current session and set in motion 
the organisation. 


I.shall indicate at this stage some of 
the salient features of the measure that 
I have presented tq the House. This Ad- 
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ministration will be on anall-India basis. 
Even though the problem of the rehabi- 
litation of refugees is experienced in its 
most acute form in the Province of Kast 
Punjab, Honourable Members will agree 
that other Provinces also are faced with 
this problem, more especiallly with the 
evacuation of refugees from Sind. The 
Province of Bombay and certain adjoin- 
ing provinces will also be faced with this 
problem. The funds for this Administra- 
tion, as I said, will be entirely provided 
by the Centre. It would, however, be a 
semi-autonomous body carrying on its 
operations on commercial and business 
lines as far as possible. 


We have confined the jurisdiction of 
this Act to the Provinces of India be, 
cause it is competent for this Legislature 
to enact legislation applicable only to 
the Provinces and not to the States 
except in matters to which the States 
have acceded. But it is my intention 
that refugees, wherever they are settled, 
whether in a Province or in an Indian 
State, should get the benefit of this 
Administration. It has therefore been 
provided that such of the Indian States 
as would agree to provide the necessary 
facilities for the recovery of the loans 
in accordance with the provisions of our 
measure will also come within the opera- 
tion of this Bill. The Administration 
will be carried on by a Chief Adminis- 
trator and a Board of six Members 
to assist him. It is our intention that 
three of these should be officials and 
three non-officials—all nominated by the 
Government. 

Advisory Body 

With a view to assisting the Board 
and to enable them to assess the needs of 
individuals and regions, it is also pro- 
vided that there will be an advisory body 
consisting of not more than fifteen 
members. This Administration is 
empowered to grant direct loans to the 
extent of Rs. 7 crores. It can also 
re-discount bills of exchange to the 
extent of Rs. 1 crore. Over and above 
this the Administration is empowered 
to guarantee to banks and similar lending 
institutions against losses to the extent 
of 50 per cent in any individual case 
in respect of loans and advances that 
those institutions might grant to refugees. 
It will therefore be realised that the total 
resources that we place at the disposal 
of this Corporation will be Rs. 10 crores. 
So far as the limits of loans to individuals 
are concerned, it is the intention that 
the loans advanced by this Corporation 
should be Rs. 5,000 and above but not 
exceeding Rs. 1 lakh to any one single 
individual or party. The Administra- 
tion will give 3 per cent interest on the 
monies that it draws from the Govern- 
ment, and in lending money to the 
refugees it is not permitted to charge 
anything more than 6 per cent by way of 
interest. That, I think, is very satis- 
factory. The repayment of the loans 
granted should be for a _ period not 
exceeding ten years. These, Sir, are 
the salient provisions of this Bill. 


It is my intention that in ite actual 
operation this Administration will keep 
in close touch with the Provincial Gov- 
ernments and other bodies that tackle 
the problem of rehabilitation and as far 
as possible lend monies or grant assis- 
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tance to individuals who might be spon- 
sored by the Provincial Governments and 
other various bodies, though the Admi- 
nistration will not be precluded from 
granting loans directly to individuals 
who may not be sponsored by Provincial 
Governments or the other bodies. 


Sir, the Bill that I am now placing 
before the House is only one step among 
the various steps that Government have 
already taken and intend still to take 
in tackling this great problem of the 
rehalilitation of refugees, and I have 
no doubt that if worked in the spirit 
in which we have conceived it, this 
Rehabilitation Finance Administration 
will be a blessing to all these unfortunate 
brethren of ours who stand so much in 
need of help and assistance. Sir, I 
commend the motion to the House. 


REPLY TO DEBATE 


Replying to the debate, the Finance 
Minister, said: 


I am glad to note that this Bill ha 
been welcomed on all sides of the Housc 
It is as it should be because this is one 
of those ameliorative measures intended 
to do something to enable some of the 
refugees at least to settle down in useful 
occupations. A great deal of criticism 
has been made that this measure does 
not include loans or any form of assis- 
tance to agriculturists. My answer is 
very simple ; it .was not intended 
through this Agency to give loans or 
advances to Agriculturists. Sir, I have 
not introduced a comprehensive measure 
to set up one agency for dealing with 
every problem connected with the re- 
habilitation of refugees. In fact it will 
not be possible for one agency, however 
big or powerful it might be, to deal with 
all the manifold problems that arise 
in connection with the refugees. I thought 
after a great deal of consultation with 
some of the Provincial Ministers, the 
authorities of the Reserve Bank and 
my own colleague, the Minister for the 
Rehabilitation of Refugees, and _ his 
Officers that there is a need for a separate 
agency to give assistance to the middle 
class people who want to set up some 
business or industry. Those who think 
that we are again introducing a measure 
which will help the large industrialists 
are entirely in the wrong. Industry does 
not necessarily and always mean large- 
scale industry. There are a great many 
Tefugees, lakhs of them, belonging to 
the middle class who are after all the 
mainstay of society who require small 
advances ranging from Rs. 10 to 16 
thousand in each case. Unless we set up a 
definito agency which will concentrate 
its action in giving relief to this large 
class of persons, whatever you do will 
be ineffective. I would therefore very 
strongly suggest that no attempt should 
be made in the Select Committee to 
enlarge the scope of this Bill so as to 
include Agriculturists. 


My honourable friend Mr. Neogy gave 
Some account of what is being done in 
the direction of giving help to agricul- 
trists. What I would submit is this: 
if it is found that what is being done for 
the agriculturists already and what 
is contemplated are not enough and 
do not go long enough, by all means ask 
for another Corporation or Administra- 
tion for this purpose. 


PROF. N. G. RANGA: The noed has 
already arisen. 
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THE HON'BLE SHRI R. K.SHANMU- 
KHAM CHETTY: If the need has al- 
ready arisen we will certainly look into it. 
But if you overlap this agency with 
this work you are going to fritter away 
the energies of this organisation. I would 
therefore very earnestly urge that the 
scope of this Bill should be strictly 
limited to what. it. was intended to be, 
namely to give loans and to give assis- 
tance to the middle class people who want 
to set up some business. If there is one 
measure that can be considered to be a 
non-capitalistic measure, if there is one 
measure which is purely a nationalistic 
measure it is this one that I have brought 
before this House. It is hundred per 
cent & state concern. It is not intended 
to benefit the capitalists. It is not 
intende . to enable individual to accumu- 
late large fortunes. And I think, Sir, 
I should legitimately take credit that 
the first measure of that kind to be intro- 
duced in this House is by myself. 


Rate Of Interest 


There was some suggestion made that 
the rate of interest that we have suggested 
for the loans, namely, 6 per cent. is too 
high. Here againI would ask Honourable 
Members to bear one very important 
point in view. I hope it is not the inten- 
tion of this House that the taxpayer 
should’ in any case be burdened as & 
result of the opération of this agency. 
We want that as far as possible it should 
be a non-profit-making agency, but at 
the same timo a self-supporting agency. 
If this agency would give 3 per cent 
interest to all the money that it draws 
from Government. that means Govern-. 
ment would cover itself against the 
interest that it has to pay on loans that 
it has to borrow from the market. This 
margin of 8 per cent. is necessary for 
building up the administrative system 
necessary for the purpose. 


SHRI M. ANANTHASAYANAM AYY- 
ANGAR: 6 percentis only the maximum. 


THE HON’BLE SHRI R.K. SHANMU- 
KHAM CHETTY: That is so. I would 
suggest if you don’t want to put a burden 
on the taxpayer and if you want this Ad- 
ministration to work on a self-supporting 
basis you should not prevent the fixing 
of 6 per cent as the maximum for interest 
on loans to be advanced. 


Some criticism was made about the 
definition of the word ‘displaced per- 
sons’. There was also criticism that 
there is a lacuna in the Bill in that the 
word ‘displaced persons’ did not occur 
in any of the clauses of the Bill. My 
honourable friend Mr. Chaudhury said 
that he ¢an also obtain a Joan through 
this Administration. But let me tell 
him that he cannot, because if Honour- 
able Members will please refer to another 
definition, namely (e) ‘loan’ means 
a sum of money advanced by the Admin- 
istration to a displaced person. In other 
words, every loan advanced under this 
Act or any loan referred to in this Act 
which may be given by a private bank. 
must necessarily be a loan advanced 
to a displaced person. Instead of 
repeating the word ‘displaced person’ 
in @ number of places we thought it 
more “onvenient from the drafting 
point of view to put it in this form and 
define ‘loan’ as meaning a sum of 
money advanced by the administration 
to a displaced person. We shall further 
examine this point and if we really find 


that it will enable my friend Mr. 


Chaudhury to get a loan I will see that 
it is prevented. 


Another suggestion was made that the 
bonefit of this Administration must. alzo 
be available to persons who might 
migrate from one province of India to 
another. I have got the fullest sym- 
pathy with such persons who out of fear 
may have to migrate from one province 
of India to another, but I would submit 
that if you are going to include within 
the scope of this Bill all persons who 
may move from one Province to another, 
or from one place in the same Province 
to another place, you will be placing 
upon the Administration a responsi- 
bility which it will be very difficult to 
discharge. How are you going to dis- 
tinguish a person who moves, for example 
from Delhi to Meerut from one who is 
actually a displaced person in the 
sense in which we intended? Here 
again the scope was expected to be 
restricted. There are, as my honourable 
friend said, 55 lakhs of people who have 
displuced and who have come from 
another country. Let us look after them. 
If really there is a case for giving some 
help to persons who have to move trum 
one place in India to another for reasons 
not within their control, then that pro- 


blum will have to be faced in an entirely 
different manner. 


SHRI M. ANANTHASAYANAM AYY- 
ANGAR: Does a person include a bank ? 


THE HON’BLE SHRI R.K. SHAN. 
aa CHETTY: I am coming 
to that. 


Banks 


With regard to the class of persons who 
were intended to be benefited, one 
suggestion that was made by my honour: 
able friend Mr. Santhanam is that you 
must give these loans not to individuals 
but only to public limited companies. 
Well, I suggest, Sir, that you will entirely 
defeat the purpose of this Bill if you 
attempted to do anything of that kind. 
Is every refugee to take steps to form 
a public limited company before he 
comes to this institution for any ‘assis- 
ance ? Obviously it is impossible. 


Again, my friend Mr. Ananthasayanam 
suggested that this Administration 
should also be enabled to come to the 
help of the Banks that have been put 
to some loss or trouble on account of the 
disturbances. There again it is a problem 
which this Administration cannot deal 
with. We have already taken steps 
in that direction. As a matter of fact 
the moratorium that we declared and 
the undertaking that we gave to supply 
funds to these banks to meet their obli- 
gations for their depositors are evidence 
of our anxiety to help such banks, and 
if there are still banks of that category 
which require further help we certainly 
would dowhat lies in our power after a 
careful examinaticn of the position by 
Reserve Bank. 


Another’ question was asked ‘How 
was this figure of 10 crores arrived at, 
and is it adequate?” I am _ free to 
confess that it is an arbitrary figure and 
it is not possible for us to make any 
accurate estimate of the number of people 
that may want assistance of this kind 


(Continued on Page 252) 
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SPEEDY, EFFECTIVE AND PROPER 
REHABILITATION 


Prime Minister’s Statement 


PEAKING in the Constituent Assemb- 
ly (Legislative) on Feb. 3 in the 
debate on the Rehabilitation Finance 

onenon Bill, the Prime Minister 
said ;: 


Sir, I beg leave to say a few words 
not directly connected with this Bill 
which my Hon’ble colleague has placed 
before the House, but rather with the 
question of Rehabilitation. I shaquld 
like to inform the House of certain steps 
that Government intend taking in regard 
to this matter. 


Government attach the greatest im- 
portance to speedy, effective and proper 
rehabilitation of the large numbers of 
fecr'e who have’ been displaced in 

orthern India. So far, a very great 
deal of our attention has been absorbed, 
firstly in evacuation, and, secondly, in 
giving relief. But obviously that is not 
good enough. In fact, the whole process 
of relief, unless it is accompanied by 
certain constructive and creative aspects 
of it, is likely to have unfortunate psy- 
chological and financial results. The 
proposal now is—which the Government 
is considering, and in fact it has come 
to a decision—to appoint a Rehabilitation 
and Development Board. The _ idea 
behind this Board is that it should be 
not only a planning body but an ex- 
ecutive body, that it should have large 
powers; that, in fact, it should be able 
to work much more speedily than the 
average Government Department works. 
Governmental machinery sometimes— 
indeed very often—is rather slow; all 
manner of sanctions are necessary ; all 
manner of references have to be made 
to various Departments, and hence there 
is delay. Meanwhile, we have to 
deal with a human problem affecting 
millions of people, so that this Rehabi- 
litation and Planning Board will survey, 
plan and execute and implement the 
plans in so far as it can. 


Board and Advisers 


Naturally, a general policy will be 
laid down by Government, the general 
sanction for various large schemes will 
come, but apart from that, they will be 
free to go ahead. We _ propose to 
appoint a Board—a relatively small 
Board—working whole time, which will 
consist of three persons to begin with. 
I said ‘to begin with’, not that we 
need necessarily be adding to that, but 
it may be that owing to developments 
we may have to add one or more mem- 
bers, but we would like to keep it a 
small Board. This Board of three will 
be assisted by Technical Advisers—for 
instance, an Engineering Adviser, a 
Financial Adviser, a Statistical Adviser, 
and may be one or two others. 


This Board will consider first of all the 
existing development schemes. You will 
notice that we call it the ‘ Rebabilita- 
tion and Development Board’, meaning 
thereby that we are combining the two 
functions, or, rather, looking at the 
two problems—relief and development— 


together. We have been thinking of 
development for a larger number of 
years, and I am sorry that so far all our 
thought has resulted in schemes rather 
than anything more definite and prac- 
tical. But many schemes are ready, 


‘and this new Board that we set up ought 


speedily to run through those schemes, 
specially from the point of view of re- 
habilitation and choose such as can bo put 
into operation quickly. 


The Board should also consider any fresh 
schemes from the point of rehabilitation, 
that is to say, schemes which give 
gainful employment. It may be that we 
may have to set up certain techniques in 
areas which are ready for development, 
such as river valley schemes and develop- 
ment of ports and others. The Board 
will consider the whole country and will 
function in the whole country. 


Naturally it will have to function in 
many parts of the country in co-opera- 
tion with Provincial Governments. 
Genorally, we expect it to have free 
play evenin the areas under the Pro- 
vincial Governments if the finances 
come from the Central Government. 
Where the Provincial Government and 
the Centra) Government share the 
finances then they’ will co-operate. 
Where the Provincial Government itself 
provides the finances, then this Board 
will function in an advisory capacity. 
We would like naturally to have the 
fullest co-operation from the Provincial 
Governments. At the same _ time, 
we should like the Provincial Govern- 
ments to give this Board full play also; 


that is, we want as little obstruction 4s 
possible. We suffer very much from 
checks so that Government cannot be 
carried on speedily, and we would like 
this Board to function with speed and 
efficiency. Therefore, we have chosen 
persons who we think will be able to 
function in that particular way. 


Smaller Industries 


We would like this Board again to 
concentrate to some extent on the deve- 
lopment of smaller industries. Major 
industries, of course, are in the big plans 
and they would have to look into them. 
The major industries take a considerable 
time. We should like them to consider 
cottage and small-scale industries which 
can be developed almost immediately in 
those town-ships. 


That is the information I should like 
to give to the House. I am sure the 
House would approve of this, and I hope 
this Board will lead to a fairly rapid 
rehabilitation of large numbers of people 
who are at present lacking in accommoda- 
tion and sometimes home and _ shelter. 
The present scheme includes both town 
dwellers and agriculturists, but primarily 
this Board will dea] with urban people. 
They will no doubt deal with others but 
most of the rural refugees or a large num- 
ber of them have necessarily to be settled 
in the East Punjab. This Board will 
advise and will help in every way it can. 
But the very large number of urban 
refugees find it difficult to settle down and 
most of the Members know that Delhi 
is full of these urban refugees from other 
towns. So the problem for this Board 
primarily is one of rehabilitating urban 
refugees, secondly agriculturists. 

PROF. N. G. RANGA: Is not a Bill 
likely to be introduced ? 

THE HONOURABLE PANDIT 
JAWAHARLAL NEHRU: No, there 
is no occasion to _ introduce a Bill. 
The Government appoints a Board and 
gives it power to function. 


MR. NEOGY ON REHABILITATION FINANCE 
ADMINISTRATION BILL 


Speaking on the Rehabilitation Finance 
Administration Bill in the Constituent 
Assembly (Legislative) on February 3, 
the Hon’ble Mr. K. C. Neogy, Minister 
for Relief and Rehabilitation, said: 


The present measure, important and 
vital as it is, is only one of a series of 
measures that Government have either 
undertaken or have under contemplation 
in furtherance of the rehabilitation of 


refugees. 
Let us consider the numbers that are 
involved in this question. Roughly 


speaking, the total number of refugees 
who will need to be rehabilitated in India 
would be about 55 lakhs. It is a very 
rough guess and I includo in this figure 
those Hindus and Sikhs who have yet 
to be evacuated from Wewtern Pakistan. 
Out of this 55 lakhs very nearly 30 lakhs 
are likely to be followers of agriculture 
as an occupation or who follow other 
rural means of livelihood. The remaining 
26 lakhs would be represented by people 


who would follow non-agricultural occu-- 


pations more or less of an urban character. 
So far as the 30 Jakhs of agricultural 
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population are concerned this Bill deliber- 
ately and definitely excludes them from ite 
purview. It is not as if the question of 
giving financial] aid in regard to the rehabi- 
litation of agriculturiste among the 
refugees has not received adequate atten- 
tion. On the other hand, we have set 
no limits to our liability in regard to 
giving financial assistance in the matter 
of rehabilitation of ~agriculturists. We 
have advised fhe Provincial as well as 
the State Governmonta to grant taccovs 
loans on a liberal scale for this purpose. 
We have assured them that if they need 
the assistance of the Centre in this matter, 
the Central Government would be pre- 
pared to advance loans to the Provincial 
and State Governments. 


Indeed, the East Punjab Government 
have already provided Rs. !,57,00,000 by 
way of taccavs grants in their current 
budget. Take again the 25 lakhs of 
urban refugees. I imagine a large pro- 
portion of this figure would not need 
the assistance of the machinery that my 
honourable colleague is setting up. 

(Continued on neat Page) 
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They would be people who would require 
assistance of perhaps less than Rs. 5,000 
each or free grants of smaller amounts. 
For theas parties again. Government 
have already set apart adequate funds for 
giving necessary assistance. They would 
qualify for loans directly from Govern- 
ment and they would not need the aasis- 
tance of the Administration that is now 
proposed tobe set up. 


There are certain specific loans which 
are contemplated, for instance loans to 
men following certain professions of 
other callings who wolud not come within 
the recope of any measure intended to 
benefit either agriculturists or industrial- 
ists or business men, loans’ which 
would benefit lawyers for instance or 
members of the medical profession and 
80 on. 


We have a definite scheme for granting 
financial assistance to these categories 
of refugees, and these schemes are already 
in operation. They are being operated 
by the Provincial Governments concerned 
on the basis of the scheme that has been 
propounded by the Contral Government. 


Aid to Students 


A mention was made about students. 
Now there again we have a scheme for 
granting financial assistance to students 
which is already in operation. In the 
Province of Delhi they have set up a 
committee specially to administer the 
loans that we have sanctioned for the 
benefit of the students among refugees. 
Sir, incidentally I might mention that 
we have also urged upon the authorities 
concerned in Delhi the urgency and the 
importance of giving the utmost facili- 
ties to the student community among 
the refugees. There was a_ reference 
to this point perhaps in the speech made 
by my honourable friend Mr. Kamath. 
That holds good in regard to Delhi and 
I dare say the same policy is being followed 


PAY OF PRE-1931 GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


The Government have furtherex amined 
complaints that the rules sanctioning 
revision of pay in the case of pre-1931 


employees of the Government of India. 


op2rate inequitably when such employees 
olect the Pay Commission’s scales of 
pay, savs a Press Communique issued 
by the Ministry of Finance on Feb. 4. 


A concession was recently announced 
that such employees finally electing the 
new scales will be allowed personal pay 
equal to the difference between the pay 
they were actually drawing before the 
election and pay to which they would 
be entitled on fixation in the prescribed 
scales under the present rules where it 
is lower. It has been brought to the 
notice of Government that in regard to 
a large number of categories where the 
option is exercised the absorption of 
personal pay in future increments would 
tako several years, resulting in stagnation 
of such employees on the same rates of 
pay. In the case especially of persons 
with long service and those due shortly 
to retire the concession involves very 
little advantage from the general better- 
ment of scales of pay. 
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elsewhere, but then the position of 
East Punjab is somewhat exceptions}. In 
East Punjab all the available accommoda- 
tion afforded by all the various educational 
institutions is at present being utilised 
for the housing of refugees, to which 
naturally the highest priority wae given. 
These educationa) institutions are ex- 
pected to open from the beginning of 
March next. 
Prime Minister’s Announcement 
The Honourable the Prime Minister 
made an announcement of the appoint- 
ment of a Rehabilitation and Development 
Board. He referred in that 
ronnection to the many plans that were 
framed and to many reports that were 
written on those plans. I happen to be 
one who was associated with one such 
report at one stage. It has regretfully 
to be admitted that although there have 
been a number of plans and a number 
of reporte on plans, very little practical 
action has so far heen taken. On a 
previous occasion when I had the 
honour of addressing this House, I 
pointed out that the problem of rehabi- 
litation of the so-called refugees could 
be solved only as a part of the problem 
of the general development of the 
country. It is in pursuance of this 
idea that the new body. the formation 
of which was announced by the Prime 
Minister, will be charged with not 
merely planning but also the execution 
of the plans which they may either 
frame themselves or which they may 
adopt from those already in existence. 


We may have to be grateful to the 
refugees for having drawn our attention 
to the urgency of the problem of planning 
for the development of this country, 
and perhaps future generations will 
acknowledge their gratitude to the 
so-called refugees for having furnished the 
man-power which is necessary for the 
purpose of developing the resources of 
the country as a whole. 


As the improvemente in the pre-193] 
scaler of pay have been sanctioned by 
the Pay Commission only on the basis 
that such scales were inadequate even 
for the pay levels at which they were 
sanctioned, Government have on further 
consideration agreed to grant a liberal 
concession both to promote content- 
ment in the services and to encourage 
all employees to come on to uniform scales 
of pay in future. Jt has accordingly 
been decided to modify the existing rule 
and allow, in the case of pre-1931 en- 
trants, fixation of initial pay in the 
prescribed scales on the same basis as 
for post-1931 entrants, t.e., the former 
category will also get their pay fixed in 
the prescribed scales at a stage not lower 
than their present basic pay and draw 
regular increments in the scale there- 
after. This concession will however be 
limited to holders of posts which are not 
non-permanent posts for the purpose of 
the pay rules. 


Government have also under consi- 
deration the extension of the above 
concession in a suitable manner to em- 
ployees an the unified scales of pay. 


INCOME-TAX EVASION 
INQUIRY 


The Commission appointed by the 
Government to investigate cares of in- 
come-tax evarion began its work on 
December 1, 1947, stated the Hon'ble 
Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty, Minister 
of Finance, at question time on Feb. 5 in 
the Constituent Assembly of India 


(Legislative). 


In reply to supplementaries, the 
Minister said that the Central Board of 
Revenue had submitted a number of 
cases to the Government, and the papers 
were being examined by the Commis- 
sion which had already paid a visit to 
Bombay. Probably 80 or 90 cases had 
been referred to the Commission. 
‘“What is contemplated,” he added, 
‘‘is that as each case is completed by 
the Commission, it will forward a report 
and then Government will take action.” 


The Minister also said that he pro- 
posed to introduce in this session a Bill 
to amend the Income-Tax Act under 
which the Commission had been con- 
stituted. ‘‘ The object of these amend- 
ments, ’’ he added, “ is to make the work 
of the Commission really effective and 
to enable the Government to bring to 
book tax-dodgers. We have left the 
entire investigation to the Commission, 
and the Commission can ask anybody to 
appear before it and it can enquire in 
any manner. The Commission is being 
invested to call upon anybody to appear 
before it.” 


ORDERS REGARDING GOVT. 
APPOINTMENTS 


The Government of India having 
constituted an Economy Committee, 
departmental instructions have been 
issued that all further appointments 
should be on a temporary basis and all 
proposals for the conversion of existing 
temporary posts into permanent ones 
should be deferred. 


The Hon'ble Mr. R.K. Shanmukham 
Chetty, Minister of Finance, announced 
this on Feb. 5 at question time in the 
Constituent Assembly of India (Legis- 
lative). He added that fresh appoint- 
ments were being made only against 
posts sanctioned after due scrutiny and 
with reference to the implement- 
ation of approved schemes’ and 
activities ‘‘ which are in pursuance of 
accepted policy”. All such appoint- 
ments would be subject to review by the 
the Economy Committee. 


PRICES OF CONTROLLED 
FERTILISERS 


The prices of Government Controlled 
Fertilisers f. o. r. main Indian porte 
are as follows, according to a Press 
Note issued by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture on Feb. 15: 


Sulphate of Ammonia; Rs. 271 per 
ton, Ammonium phosphate Rs. 308 and 
Ammonium Nitrate Rs. 371 per ton. 


These prices will remain operative 
till March 31, 1948. 
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INDUSTRIAL FINANCE CORPORATION BILL 


Finance Minister On Changes Made By 


Select Committee 


theI ndustrial Finance Corporation 

of India, as reported on by the 
Select Committee, be taken into consider- 
ation, the Hon’ble Mr. R. K. Shanmu- 
kham Chetty, Minister of Finance, said 
in the Constituent Assembly of India 
(Legislative) on Feb 9: 


In making this motion, Mr. Speaker, 
Jmust at the outset express my grateful 
appreciation of the very thorough manner 
in which the Honourable Members of 
the Select Committee dealt with this 
measure. As [I said on an earlier occasion 
the draft of the Bill that I placed before 
this House was prepared some time back 
by the previous Government, and I 
expressed the hope that with the help 
of the Select Committee I would bring 
before this House a measure which would 
be more acceptable to the Honourable 
Members. I feel that that expectation 
has now been realised. In commending 
this motion I shall just say a few words 
regarding the main changes that have 
been made in the Select Committee. 


Extent of Bill 


So far as the extent of the Bill is 
soncerned, in the original draft it was 
intended that this measure would apply 
only to the provinces of India. In the 
course of the debate in this House ex- 
pression was given to the feeling that 
the Indian: States also must be in a 
position to get the benefits of this measure. 
The scope of this Bill has accordingly 
been amended by the Select Committee 
go as to include those acceding States 
who by their Instruments of Accession 
accept the subject matter of this Bill as a 
matter with respect to which the Do- 
minion legislature may make laws for 
euch States. If any of the acceding 
States are prepared to accept this 
obligation, then the citizens of these 
States will also obtain the benefits of 
this measure. 


M OVING that the Bill to establish 


With regard to the actual scope and 
operation of this ial aaa the Select 
Committee thought fit to provide that 
the financial aid of this Corporation 
should be available only to public limited 
companies and to co-operative societies. 
I welcome this change that has been 
made by the Select Committee. We 
ought to encourage the formation of 
public limited companies in the matter of 
the development of industries, and by 
our restricting the help that this Corpor- 
ation might extend only to such institu- 
tions there would be a direct incentive 
for the starting of public limited com- 
panies. 


With regard to the capital structure, 
the Select Committee thought that 
while the grant provided in the original 
Bill, namely, Rs. 5 crores, was sufficient 
for the present, the Act itself must con- 
tain provision for the expansion of the 


capital, if and when found necessary. 
Tt has accordingly been provided that the 
authorised capital of the Corporation will 
be Rs. 10 crores, of which Ra. 5 crores 
will be immediately issued for subscription 
and the balance: may be issued by the 
Corporation as and when found necessary 
with the previous consent of the Central 
Government. 


Amongst the class of institutional in- 
vestors who would be eligible to become 
shareholders in this Corporation, the 
Select Committee has included Co- 
operative Banks also. It is a change which 
I am sure the House will welcome. 
After including the Co-operative Banks 
amongst the shareholdere, the Select 


Committee came to the conclusion that 


the share capital should be confined to 
institutional investors and not to private 
individuals. 


The Central Government has under- 
taken to guarantee the return both of the 
capital and the payment of a certain 
minimum dividend. In the Bill it was 
provided that the guaranteed dividend 
should not exceed 24 per cent. The 
Select Committee thought that the 
actual fixation of the minimum wi 
depend on the conditions of the money 
market at the time that the shares 
are issued, and they have therefore left 
it to the Central Government to fix 
such rate of dividend as guaranteed as 
may be considered appropriate at the 
time of the issue of shares. I can assure 
the House that in fixing the-guaranteed 
minimum, the Government will take 
into consideration the prevailing condi- 
tions in the money market and will 
guarantee only a minimum which is 
considered necessary to attract the 
necessary capital. 

Managing Board 

The management of the Corporation 
will be entrusted to a Board of twelve 
members, including the Managing Di- 
rector. Six out of these will be nominat- 
ed by the Central Government and the 
Reserve Bank and the other six will be 
elected by the shareholders. I think 
from the point of view of safeguarding 


the interests of the public, the proportion 
is one which must be welcomed. 


It has also been provided that the 
administration might appoint advisory 
committees. The main idea underlying 
this change is that before lending money 
to any industrial concern, it may become 
necessary to obtain technical advice and 
assistance regarding the various aspects 
connected with that industry, and these 
advisory committees, it is expected, will 
be composed of men with sufficient 
technical knowledge to advise the Cor- 
poration about the feasibility of lending 
money to particular individual con- 
cerns. 


With regard to the powers of the 
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Corporation the Select Committee hai 
rovided that the maximum limit would 
e five times the paid up capital and 

the Reserve Fund of the Corporation. 

And with regard to the long term dc- 

posits that the Corporation is allowed 

to take from the public the Committee 
thought that the period of ten years 
originally fixed in the Bill was a bit too 
long. It has therefore now been prc- 
vided that fixed deposits of the maturity 
of five years might be taken by the 
Corporation. 


The Corporation is also given wide 
Powers to prescribe the necessary condi- 
tions on the borrower and one of these 
conditions might be, in appropriate 
cases, that a nominee of the Corporaticn 
will be appointed to the Board of 
Directors of the borrowing company. 


Power to make Loans 


The Corporatfon is empowered to make 
loans either in Indian currency or in any 
foreign currency if it is thought appro- 
paste: This provision is necessary 

ecause in the present state of affairs 
industrial concerns in India would be 
requiring capital abroad for the purchase 
of plant and equipment, and in view 
of the difficulties of foreign exchange, 
which are bound to persist for some 
time to come, it may be difficult for an 
individual company to obtain the neces- 
sary exchange for the purchase 
of capital goods. A Corporation of 
this kind which would be enjoying the 
patronage of the Government of India 
might be in a better position to make 
arrangements for the supply of the 
necessary foreign exchange tor this pur- 

ose. For example, the International 
Bank for Development and Resettlement 
or the Import and Export Corporation 
of the United States are bodics which are 
more likely to lend to a Corporation like 
the Industrial Finance Corporation of 
India than to any private individual or 
Corporation. In other words, this Cor- 
poration would, in the very nature ef 
things, enjoy greater facilities for raising 
loans abroad than any private individual 
company. It has therefore been pro- 
vided that in appropriate cases the 
Corporation may advance loans in terms 
of foreign currency also, and with regard 
to repayment the borrower will be at 
liberty to pay either in Indian currency 
or in the foreign currency at the rate of 
exchange then prevailing. This prevents 
any possible loss of exchange which 
might otherwise fall on the Corporation. 


One of the important amendments 
made by the Select Committee is that 
for purposes of taxation this Corporation 
will be considered as a company as 
defined in the Indian Companies Act 
and the Indian Income-tax Act. I 
attach very great importance to this 
provision. I have said on more 
than one occasion both on the floor of this 
House and outside, 1 consider that if 
the Central Government in India is to 
have ample resources for taxation it 
would be necessary that it should have 
powers to tax not merely private com- 
panies and individuals but corporations 
owned and managed by the State or 

artly owned by the State and partly 
by private individuals. 


There is in the country a large volume 
of opinion which wants the large-scale 
nationalisation of our industries. Now 
if our Industries are to be nationalised 
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atid if the Central and Prdvincial Govern: 
mente are to pursue a policy of progres- 
sively bringing under state control and 
dwnership the whole industrial and 
roductive mechanism of this country, 
hen unless an obligation is placed upon 
these state enterprises to contribute 
to the Central revenues an amount 
equivalent to the income tax and corpor- 
adtiontax which these bodies would have 
paid if they had been privately managed 
concerns; it will be found in course of time 
that the most -fruitful sources of the 
Central Government’s revenues, namely 
income-taz, will disappear altogether. It 
must be remembered that the whole 
financial structure of the Centra] Govern: 
mient is very largely based on the receipts 
fron’ income-tax and corporation tak. 
I hope, therefore, that this particular 
salutary principale that we have enunci+ 
ted under this Bill will be followed in 
ills of a similar nature. Apart from 
the need uot to disturb the most fruitful 
source of central taxation, even from 
the point of view of ensuring business 
and commercial standards in these state 
corporations, it is necessary that they 
should undertake the obligation to pay 
tax as if they were private individuals 
or companies. It is then and then 
alone that these public corporations and 
state corporations will be impelled to 
apply sound commercial principles and 
ill begin to realise whether their con- 
cerns are working at a profit or at a loss. 
Special Clauses 
It was in fact with this object in view 
that the framers of the 1935 Government 
of India Act provided that the railways 
of India should be managed by a Statu- 
tory Railway Authority. Today the 
railways, though they may make a contri- 
bution to the Central revenues (the 
wisdom of which is questioned in certain 
quarters) are not making any contribu- 
tion to the Central Government by way 
of taxes. If our railways, in which we 
have employed over 650 crores of rupees 
as capital, were a private concern, the 
Central Government would be receiving 
by way of income-tax and super-tax 
one anything between 15 and 20 crores 
of rupees per year; and I hope when the 
constitution-making is taken up by 
the Constituent Assembly, appropriate 
steps will be taken to see that the railways 
and all other similar state-owned and 
state-managed concerns are placed 
under an obligation to pay to the Central 
revenues an amount equivalent to the 
income-tax and corporation tax. ° 


Though the Government has under 
the Biil, even as ‘originally drafted, 
ample powers to control the administra- 
tion of the Corporation, the Select Com- 
mittee thought it necessary to incorporate 
special clauses, under which the Central 
Government is empowered to issue from 
time to time directions to the Corporation 
onmatters of policy. There are a 
great many things about which it might 
be necessary to issue such instructions. 
For instance, the desire was expressed 
in the Select Committee, and very rightly 
too, that the operation of this Corpora- 
tion should help the industrial develop- 
ment of the more backward provinces 
and areas. It is very difficult to incor- 
porate in a Bill of this kind appropriate 

rovisions to ensure that result. But 
it is an appropriate subject to form 
the code of instructions that the Central 
Government may issue from time to 
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time. It was also thought that, in the 
distribution of shares, the tendency 
for the mulation of shares in one 
big place like Bombay or Calcutta should 
be prevented and that the shares should 
be distributed as widely as possible 
throughout the -country. It was also 
thought necessary that in certain cases 
where the Corporation lends money to a 
company, one of the conditions itnposed 
should be that the borrowing company 
should limit its dividend to a particular 
rate until the loan is repaid. Matters 
covering suth subjetts are appropriate 
for instructions from the Central Gov- 
ernment and I might take this oppor- 
tunity of giving an assurance to this 
House that I shall see that when the 
Corporation starts functioning we will 
issue instructions to the Corporation 
along these lines. 


Sir, these are the main changes that 
have been made by the Select Committee, 
and I hope that the House will be satis- 
fied on the whole with the Bill as it has 
now emerged from the Committee. If 
this Bill is placed on the Statute Book, 
and when the Corporation comes into 
existence, it will fll a big gap in our 
industrial economy. Today we have 
not got the necessary agencies for helping 
industries with long term and medium 
term loans. That want has been felt 
for a very long time in this country. 
The want of an institution of this kind 
was pointed out by the Central Banking 
Commission which reported many years 
ago, andI hope that with the inaugura- 
tion of this Corporation this gap will be 
filled and by the aasistance and the 
advice which this Corporation will be in 
& position to give we should see a large- 
scale expansion of industry in this 
country as speedily as possible. Sir, 
I move. 


REPLY TO DEBATE 


Replying to the debate on the motion 
on Feb. 10, the Finance Minister said: 


Sir, the main discussion on the motion 
has practically centred round the ques- 
tion whether the proposed Corporation 
should be a completely State-owned 
Corporation, or whether the capital 
structure should be in the form in which 
the Select Committee has intended it 
to be. 


Some Hon’ble Members have raised 
the wider question of the policy of 
nationalisation. I do not think, Sir, 
that this is the appropriate moment to 
call upon the House to give a verdict on 
that wider policy. The Hon’ble Member 
Mr. Karimuddin went to the extent 
of saying that a vote in favour of this 
policy as it is would be considered as a 
vote against the policy of nationalisation. 
I have no doubt that the House will not 
agree with this point of view of the 
Hon’ble Member. The Government of 
India have not yet formulated the policy 
of industrial and economic development 
of the country, especially with reference 
to the policy of nationalisation. I have 
no doubt that the Government, when 
they consider this question, will take 
into account the desire expressed both in 
this House and outside, the Resolutions 
of the Industries Conference and also 
the Report of the Economic Sub-Com- 
mittee of the A.I.C.C. 


I do not know if it is the intention 
of that Sub-Committee’s Report that 


the Btate should straightaway fauhth 
out on a policy of complete hationalica- 
tion of all the means of production and 
distribution. Hon'ble Members have 
placed different interpretations on that 
document. Reading that document 
myself, I interpret it to mean that the 
policy of nationalisation is recommended 
as the ultimate aim to be achieved shu 
that the pace anti the progress of 
nationalisation shduld be determined 
by the needs of the country, and mote 
especially of the resources of the Goverh- 
ment. If my interpretation of that 
document is correct, then whatever ton: 
crete shape a more definite enunciation 
of that policy might take, I feel that 
there would be scope for private enter- 
prise in certain fields, and so long as 
that scope existe for enterprise, the 
= for a corporation of this kind is 
ear. 


State-owned Corporation 


The more practical question which 
this House should take into consideration 
is whether in the present circumstarices 
it is advisable to have a Corporation 
completely owned by the State. The 
most cogent and convincing anewer to 
that question was given by my Hon'ble 
friend, Dr. Pattabhi. He himself at one 
stage of the discussion in the Select 
Committee strongly advocated consideia- 
tion of the question whether we should 
not have a_ completely State-owned 
Corporation; and after consideration of 
the various points of view, he and the 
majority of the Select Committee cane 
to the definite conclusion that, for the 
present, the structure of the Corporation 
as they have evolved it, was most suitable 
under the circumstances. 


After all, when you come to analyse the 
various clauses of the Bill, the House 
will be convinced that the control exer- 
cised on this Corporation is indeed very 
rigid and there will not be the slightest 
scope for any group of private individuals 
to manipulate the operations of this 
Corporation to the individual advantage of 
any one person or group of persons. F orty 
per cent of the shares will be held by tl.e 
Government and the Reserve Bank. The 
Co-operative Banks will hold 10 per cent 
of the shares, and as soon as we national- 
ise the Imperial Bank the shareholdirg 
of the Government will probably become 
51 or 52 per cent altogether, including 
the shareholding of the Reserve Banh. 
The balance in the Board is such that 
Government can exercise very effective 
control. Over and above this, we have 
made a provision that Government would 
be entitled to issue, from time to time, 
directives to the Board on the question 
of policy and that Government will be 
the sole judge as to what are questions 
of policy and what are not. 


With regard to the payment of divi- 
dends, it has been provided that until 
the Reserve Fund becomes equal to the 
share capital and until all subventions 
granted by the Government in virtue 
of their guarantee are repaid, the dividend 
declared shall not exceed the guaranteed 
rate of the Government dividend, which 
really means, Sir, assuming that the 
guaranteed rate is somewhere round about 
the marked rate of Government securities 


(Continued on Page 249 Col. 3) 
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NATIONALISATION OF RESERVE 


AND IMPERIAL BANKS 


Government of India’s Poiicy 


=HE Government of India intends to 


‘take steps aimed at.the nationalisa- 
tion of the Reserve Bank of India as 
soon as possible afters tember 30, 1948. 
As the Imperial Bank of India, 


the Government accepts the policy of 
nationalisation, but before that policy 
is implemented relevant technical ques- 
tions will be examined. 


These points were made by the 
Hon’ble Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty, 
Minister of Finance, in his reply to a 
short notice question on Feb. 4 in the 
pyro bia Assembly of India (Legis- 
ative). 


Shri Mohan Lal Saksena, the ques- 
tioner, asked : 


_ (a) What steps have Government 

' taken to implement the decision announc- 
ed in the Budget speech for 1947-48 
by the then Finance Member to nation- 
iso the Reserve Bank ? 


(b) Is it the intention of the Govern- 
ment to nationalise the Imperial Bank of 
India waich m the treasury 
Business of Government all over the 
country as Agente of the Reserve Bank ? 


(c) If the answer to (b) above is in the 
affirmative can the Government give 
an indication of the basis on which 
compensation will be paid to the existing 
shareholders of both these Banks? 


(d) Is it the intention of Government 
to nationalise the other Commercial 
Banks also? 

In reply, the Finance Minister said : 


(a) Nationalisation of the Reserve 
Bank can be effected only after Sep- 
tember 30, 1948 when the Reserve Bank 
ceases to be common banker to India 
and Pakistan under the terms of the 
Pakistan (Monetary and Reserve Bank 
etc.) Order, 1947. Government propose 
to take steps to see that the nationalisa- 
tion of the Bank is effected as soon 
thereafter as possible. 


(b) Government accept the policy 
of nationalising the Imperial Bank of 
India but as the Bank has branches 
outside India, Government propose to 
examine carefully the various technical 
questions that would arise in connection 
with the nationalisation of the Bank 
before the policy is implemented. 


(c) As regards the Reserve Bank, 
Government's intention is. to acquire 
ite shares at the average of the monthly 
market value of the shares during the 
period March 1947 to February 1948, 
taking the opening quotations for each 
month, and to issue in lieu thereof to 
the shareholders 3 per cent long-dated 
stock of equivalent value of appropriate 
maturity. In ard to the Imperial 
Bank of India, Government propose to 


t 


adopt a similar basis for the acquisi- 
tior. of ite share capital. The period. for 
which the average of the market value of 
the shares is to be taken will be deter- 
ent at the time of nationalising the 
‘Bank. 


(ad) It is not the intention of Govern- 
ment to nationalise other Commercial 
Banks. The Imperial Bank of India, 
which has been incorporated by a Special 
Act of the Indian Legislature, stands 
on a separate footing. 


‘‘ Since the Government have accepted 
a se of nationalising the Imperial 
B of India, all the various technical 
and other problems involved in the 
process will now be taken into consider- 
ation and whatever action is necessary 
will be taken ”’, said the Finance Minister, 
replying to supplementaries which 
followed the short notice question. 


The Minister declared that every 
possible step necessary to safeguard 
interests of the Government and the 
shareholders would be taken. Many 
questions would arise concerning the 
safeguarding of the Imperial Bank's 
assets, and unclaimed deposite if any, 
would be one of the assets to be safe- 
guarded. ‘‘When we  nationslise a 
bank,” he continued, ‘‘ the Government 
takes over the entire assets and liabilities 
of the bank, including the-Reserve Fund, 
and we compensate the shareholders on 
the basis that I have explained ”’. 


Asked whether the management of the 
Imperial Bank would ‘be advised to stop 
all foreign recruitment, and wlso recruit- 
ment in India until the Bank was taken 
over, the Minister said: ‘I think that 
recruitment of foreigners to the Im- 
perial Bank has been stopped now for 
many years ”’. 


SUPPLY OF TEA TO U. K. 


It is understood that India has agreed 
to supply 300 million pounds of tea this 
year to the United Kingdom by the bulk 
purchase contract system. — 


This is an increase of 40 million pounds 
on last year’s figure and -has been agreed 
to by India on H. M. G.’s representation 
that shortage and irregularity of supplies 
may upset the U.K. tea rationing 
system. 


The cost of tea production in India 
has risen in recent months, and it is 
expected that the U.K. will pay more 
per lb. this year than last year, 
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INDIA TO PARTICIPATE 
IN MILAN FAIR 


The Government of India has decided 
to participate in the Fair to be held at 
Milan, Ttaly, from April 12 to 27, 1948, 
says a Prees Note issued bv the Ministry 
of Commerce on Feb. 4. It is proposed 
to collect exhibits of the following Indian 
manufactured goode’ and raw materials 
for inclugion in the Government of India 
Pavilion: 

Painte and varnishes, silk and wool, 
toilet requisites, leather and canvass- 
ware, jute goods, sporte goods, oilseeds 
and nutes, shellac and mica, electrical 
goods, cotton textiles, Fine Art, toys, 
cottage industries products, surgical . 
goods, tea and coffee and tobacco. 

' Intending donors are advised immedi- 
ately to contact the Officer on Special 
Duty, Ministrv of Commerce, 96-Council 
House, New. Delhi; or the Directors of 
Industries of their reepective areas for 
further particulare. 


R.L A.F. CADETS’ PARADE 


The customary celebraticns were 
absent atthe passing out - parade of 
cadets of the Advanced Flying School, 
R.I.A.F., which took place in Ambala on 
Feb. 6 under the shadcw cast by the tragic 
death of Gandhiji in New Delhi. Men of 
the.R. I. A. F. on parade stood in silent 
homage to. tho Father of the Nation 
for two minutes. 


Air Marshal Sir Thomas Elmhirst, Air 
Marshal Commanding the Royal Indian 
Air Force, in his address to the cadets 
announced the Government of India’s 
decision to t permanent commis- 
sions in the R. I. A. F. to cadets passing 
out creditably. He emphasised the 
need for discipline and team work among 
all ranks. 


His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala 
took the salute and presented the wings. 
He complimented the R. I. A. F. onits 
fine achievements in Kashmir and 
called upon the cadets and the men of the 
R. 1. A. F. to set @ high standard of 
efficient and loyal service to the country. 


The Patiala: Trophy and the Jodhpur 
Sword of fMlonour were awarded to 
Officer Cadet O'Brian who was adjv dzed 
the best service pilot and all round 
pupil. The Nabha Trophy was won by 
acting Filot Officer Michael. 


FINANCE CORPORATION BILL 
(Continued from Page 248) 


the dividend cannot exceed that 
rate for at least ten years to come, and 
even after that period, the maximum 
dividend permissible is 5 pér cent. I 
put it to you, Sir, whether anyone could 

ave reasonable apprehensions that in 
spite of these rigid controls there is 
any chance of this Corporation being 
manipulated to the advantage of private 
individuals or groups. I have-no doubt 
in my mind on this point. 

Taking all factors into consideration, 
and more especially the present resources 
of the Government, I feel, Sir, that to set 
up a Corporation on the basis of the Bill 
that is now before the House would 
be the wisest thing to do and I hope, 
therefore, that the House will accept 
this measure. 


His Excellency Lord Mountbatten addressing the students of the Indian Military Academy, Dehra Dun. 


Lord and Lady Mountbatten 


Visit Dehra Dun 


Their Excellencies the Governo- 
General and the Countess Mountbatten 
of Burma paid a one-day visit to Dehra 
Dun on Feh. 13. They visited the 
Indian Military Academy, the Royal 
Indian Military College, the Doon Schoo! 
and St. Dunstan’s Training Centre for 
Indian War-Blinded. 


His Excellency addressed the men 
and spoke individually to a number of 
those who had served under him in 
Burma. They were informed that 314 
men had passed through St. Dunstan’s 
hands, and resettlement in their villages 
was now in full swing, St. Dunstan’s 
attending to matters of housing, land, 
marriage and equipping the men for the 
trades they had learnt. A fund is being 
held in reserve with which to give them 
lifelong after-care service. Their Excel- 
lencies were also told that Indian and 
Gurkha troops had responded splendidly 
to the training. 


Her Excellency remained on to visit 
the Combined Military Hospital and the 
Red Cross Disabled Soldiers’ Home. 
She had met many of these men pre- 
viously at Sialkot, from where they had 
recently been moved. 


Lady Mountbatten also visited blinded 
women and children from the Sharp 
Memorial Home who sang songs for her 
and showed the handiwork they had 
been doing. 


Before leaving for Delhi, Her 
Excellency paid a visit to the refugee 
camp at Prem Nagar. 


during bis visit on February 13 


Lord and Ledy Mountbatten watching a military display by the 
students of the Indian Military Academy, Dehra Dun 
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LADY MOUNTBATTEN VISITS 
MATERNITY CENTRES 


Her Excellency the Countess Mount- 
batten of Burma visited on Feb. Il, 
Maternity and Child Welfare Centres at 
Reading Road and Chandni Chowk in 
Delhi, Lady Mountbattan was accom- 
panied by Colonel Narain, Director, 
Health Services, ‘Delhi Province; Major 
M. S. Chadha, Medical Officer of Health, 
New Delhi and Dr. M.C. Passi, Medical 
Officer of Health, Delhi, and met the 
officials, lady doctors and lady health 
visitors at both these Institutions. 
Her Excellency was much impressed 
by the excellent work which was in 
progress and expressed the hope that it 
would be possible to extend the 
Centres which are of the highest national 
importance. 
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LEGISLATORS VISIT 
INDIAN MILITARY 
HOSPITAL 


Some members of the Standing Coms 
mittee of the Legislature for the Ministiy 
of Defence and mombers of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly visited on Feb. 14 the 
Indian Military Hospital at Delhi 
Cantonment where the sick and woundcd 
of the Jammu and Kashmir Force are 
undergoing treatment. 


The members spoke to the patients 
in the wards and were much impressed 
by the spirit and high morale of the 
Jawans who all exprvussed a desire to go 
back and fight. They made detailed 
enquiries of the amenities that are avail- 
able at the hospital and inspected the 
kitchen and the patients’ mess. The 
quality of the food given to the patients 
was also examined by the members. 


Earlier the members paid a visit to 
the Central Ordnance Depot at the 
cantonment and saw how _ ordnance 
stores are kept, accounted for and 
issued to units. 


The party consisted of members of the 
Standing Committee of the Legislature 
for the Ministry of Defence, Shri C. M. 
Poonacha, Pandit Thakur Dass Bhargava, 
Shri H.V. Kamath, Shri Mohanlal 
Gautam, and Sardar Gurmukh Singh 
Musafar, Shri R.K. Sidhwa and Shri 
Junjunwala, members of Constituent 
Assembly of India. Mr. R.K. Rama- 
dhayani, I.C. S8., Joint Secretary, Ministry 
ot Defence, accompanied the party. 


(Above) Countess Mountbatten, who visited the Child Welfare Centre, New 


Delbi, on February 11, is seen talking to an out-patient in the Centre. 


(Bottom Left) Lady Mountbatten with Mrs. Handoo, Organiser of the Refugee 


Women’s and Children’s Home at Subzimandi which Her Excellency visited 
on February 4. 


(Bottom Right) Lady Mountbatten and Mrs. Ambrose Diehl, President of 


the National Council ef Women of the United States, who is on a world tour, 
visited the Harijen Sewak Sengh Industrial Scheol on February 4. The distin- 
guished visitors took great interest in the Carpentry Section 
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R.S.S. SANGH DECLARED UNLAWFUL 


Government’s 


Determination 


To Root out Violence 


Government of India was pub- 
lished in a India 
Bztraordinary issued on Feb. 21 


Tic following resolution of the 


The manner of Mahatma Gandhi's 
death is a grim and urgent reminder of 
the forces of hate and violence that are 
at work in ourcountry and which imperil 
the freedom of the nation and darken 
her fair name. These forces must be 
swiftly controlled and rooted out. Only 
thus can India proceed along her 
appointed path and fulfil her destiny. 
Success in this endeavour demands the 
willing help of her people. Government 
have no doubt that the great majority 
of the Indian people demand that this 
action be taken and this duty performed. 
Government will, therefore, act with 
determination and justice, and_ they 
trust that the people, while offering 
their co-operation, will not take the law 
in their own hands. 


There is no place today in India for 
any organisation preaching violence or 
communal hatred. No such organization 
will, therefore, be tolerated. No private 
armies will be permitted. Government 
call upon all citizens, and particularly 
those serving Government in any capa- 
city, to abide by these standards of 
behaviour and to act strictly in accord- 
ance with the declared policy of Govern- 
ment in this respect. 


SANGH’S DANGEROUS 
ACTIVITIES 


In their Resolution of 2nd February 
1948, the Government of India 
declared their determination to 
root out the forces of hate and violence 
that are at work in our country and 
imperil the freedom of the nation and 
darken her fair name, says a Press Com- 
munique issued by the Ministry of Home 
Affairs on Feb. 4. 


In pursuance of this policy, the Gov- 
ernment of India have decided to declare 
unlawful the Rashtriya Swayam Sevak 
Sangh in the Chief Commissioners’ Pro- 
vinces. Similar action is also being 
taken in the Governors’ Provinces. 


As democratic governmente, the 
Government of India and the Provincial 
Governments have always been anxious 
to allow reasonable scope for genuine 
political, social and economic activities 
to all parties and organisations including 
those whose policies and purposes differ 
from, or even run counter to, their own, 
subject to the consideration that such 
activities should not transgress certain 
commonly recognised limits of property or 
law. The professed aims and objecte 


of the Rashtriya Swayam Sevak Sangh 
are to promote the physical, intellectual 
and moral! well-being of the Hindus and 
also to foster feelings of brotherhood, love 
and service amongst them. Government 
themselves are most anxious to improve 
the general material and _ intellectual 
well-being of all sections of the people 
and have got schemes on hand which are 
designed to carry out these objects, 
particularly the provision of physical 
training and education in military matters 
to the youth of the country. 


Acts of Violence 


Government have, however, noticed 
with regret that in practice members of 
the Rashtriya Swayam Sevak Sangh 
have not adhered to their professed 
ideals. Undesirable and even dangerous 
activities have been carried on by 
members of the Sangh. It has been 
found that in several parts of the country 
individual members of the Rashtriya 
Swayam Sevak Sangh have indulged in 
acts of violence involving arson, robbery, 
dacoity and murder and have collected 
illicit arms and ammunition. They have 
been found circulating leaflets exhorting 
people to resort to terrorist methods, to 
collect fire-arms, to create disaffection 
against the Government and suborn the 
Police and Military. These activities 
have been carried on under a cloak of 
secrecy, and QGovrnment have _ con- 
sidered from time to time how far these 
activities rendered it incumbent on 
them to deal with the Sangh in its 
corporate capacity. 


The last occasion when Government 
defined this attitude was when the Pre- 
miers and Home Ministers of Provinces 
met in Delhi in conference towards the 
end of November. It was then unani- 
mously agreed that the stage when the 
Sangh should be dealt with as an associ- 
ation had not yet arrived and that indi- 
viduals should continue to be dealt with 
sternly as hitherto. The objectionable 
and harmful activities of the Sangh have, 
however, continued unabated and the 
cult of violence sponsored and inspired 
by the activities of the Sangh has claimed 
many victims. The latest and the most 
precious to fall was Gandhiji himself. 


In these circumstances, it is tha bounden 
duty of Government to take effective 
measures to curb this reappearance of 
violence in a virulent form and, as a 
first step to this end, they have decided 
to declare the Sangh as an unlawful asso- 
ciation. Government have no doubt that 
in taking this measure they have the 
support of all law-abiding citizens and of 
all those who have the welfare of the 
country at heart. 
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SARDAR PATEL'S APPEAL 


The Honourable Sardar Vallabhbhas 
Patel, Deputy Prime Minister issued the 
following appeal on Feb 1. 

I am much distressed to find that in 
some places, particularly in the Prorince 
of Bombay and in the Kolhapur State, 
some misguided members of the public 
have indulged in acts of goondatem 
ayainst members of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha and the Rashtriya Swayam Sevak 
Sangh and their offices. Some minor 
incidents are reported to have occurred 
tn Delhi alao. We shall prove ourselves 
unworthy of Gandhtjt's teachings and his 
trust in us tf we yield to feelings of 
anger and revenge. I should like to 
assure the -members of the public thut 
Government are fully alive to their 
responsibilities in bringing to book those 
who are guilty of thie dastardly criee. 
They would leave no stone unturned to 
unearth any conspiracy that may have 
preceded this most tragic and cruel 
outraye. It behoves the public, however, 
to leave this task, to Government and not 
to take the law in their own hands, even 
tn the face of gravest provocation. I 
hope they will heed the advice I gave 
in my broadcast on the 30th January 
and avoid letting anger get the better of 
their judgment. <Any outbreak of 
violence on this occasion would be 
most unbecoming and would be quite 
contrary to the life-long teachings of our 
great and revered Leader whose loss we 
ull mourn. I would appeal to all sec- 
tions of the people to keep calm and 
peaceful and to let each one of us settle 
down as quickly as we can to our normal : 
tasks. Let them allow the law to take 
ta course and not resort to the unlawful 
acts of private revenge or public out. 
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FINANCE MINISTER'S SPEECH 
(Continued from Page 244) 


and the total amount of money that 
may be required. I personally think, 
Sir, that if an administration with 
resources amounting to Rs. 10 crores 
starts its business, a very large class of 
persons will be materially benefited, 
and in the light of the experience that 
we gain, we may consider further whether 
we might place at the disposal of this 
administration further funds. After all 
when you ask me to place larger funds 
at the disposal of the administration, 
Honourable Members should not forget 
that it is the taxpayers’ money that is 
to be placed in the hands of the adminis- 
tration. No private shareholder is con- 
nected with this administration, and when 
we who are trustees of the public funds 
have to place such funds at the disposal 
of a semi-autonomous administration for 
the purpose of granting loans, we have 
to be extremely cautious. 

I have no doubt that the numerous 
other points that were referred to in the 
course of the debate will be looked into 
by the Select Committee, but I would 
ence again most earnestly urge that 
whatever might be done, I hope the 
Select Committee will not try to extend 
the scope of the activities of the admin. 
istration and thereby endanger ity 
effectiveness. 
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Muslim League National Guards And Khaksar 


Organisation Declared Unlawful 


Press Communique issued by the 
Ministry of Home Affairs on 
Feb 8. says: 


In pursuance of their policy of 
rooting out the forces of hate and vio- 
lence that are at work in our country, 
announced in their resolution of Feb- 
ruary 2, 1948, Government, as a first 
step to this end, declared unlawful the 
Rashtriya Swayam Sewak Sangh. The 
resolution also announced Government's 
decision not to permit private armies. 


The organization known as the 
Muslim Loague National Guards must 
share the blame for creating a poisonous 
atmo3phora in thecountry which it 1s 
the determination of the Government 
to eradicate. The organisation is com- 
munal and somi-military and is disposed 
to resort to violence. With the inde- 
pendence of India, members of this 
organization could have been expected 
to settle down as loyal and posaceful 
citizens of the country. Government, 
however, regret to have to say that 
this expectation has proved to be ill- 
founded. Members of the Muslim 
Loague National Guards are still persisting 
in their propaganda of communal hatred 
and violence. They have been carrying 
on secret propaganda for fostering 
amongst the Muslim citizens of India 
extra-territorial loyalty with the object 
of disintegrating the country and, to 
this end, they have been secretly collect- 
ing arms, training its members in the 
use of arms and fomenting agitation in 
liaison with members of the organization 
across the border. In the light of 
recent events, Government cannot 
tolerate any longer this potential menace 
to the security and integrity of the 
country and have therefore decided to 
declare unlawful the Muslim League 
National Guards in the Chief Commis- 
sioners’ Provinces, and similar action 
is being taken in Govornors’ Provinces. 


The organization of Khaksars has 
been equally wedded to communal 
hatred and violence. On several occa- 
sions members of the organization have 
been guilty of violent acts. It con- 
vened an all-India rally of their members 
at Delhi last year. Soon after, the 
organization was officially disbanded 
by ite founder but his followers have 
refused to abide by his mandate. They 
congregated in large numbers in various 
places, particularly in Delhi, and made 
no secret of their ambition of disinte- 
grating the country. As a result, the 
organization was declared unlawful in 
the Delhi Province. They are, however, 
still carrying on underground propa- 

anda on the same lines as the Muslim 

ague National Guards. They have 
been circulating posters exhorting people 
to collect arms, to extricate certain 
parte of the country from the clutches 
of the Congress and to make preparations 
for tehad to this end. Members have 
been known to be also collecting arms. 
The threat to the peace of the country 
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from this source in the present crisis 
is obvious and there is no place in India 
for an organization of this kind. Gov- 
ernment have, therefore, decided to 
declare the Khakesar organization to be 
unlawful in the remaining Chief 
Commissioners’ Provinces and similar 
action is being taken in Governors’ 
Provinces. 


Government wish to make it clear, 
and are certain that all right-minded 
Muslims will recognise that, this action 
is not aimed at the Muslim community 
in any way. India has now seine in- 
dependence and all sections of her people 
must now rely, for the protection of their 
life, property and oivic rights, on the 
forces of the State and not on any private 
armies. Government have repeatedly 
declared that India is to be a secular 
State in which all communities, irres- 
pective of their strength, 
and culture, shall enjoy equal rights. 
Government repeat their determination 
to afford to all minorities in India the 
fullest possible protection against any 
unlawful activities. They are confident 
that this further measure taken up by 
them towards eliminating the evils of 
hate and violence would be regarded 
by the Muslim community as a decisive 
step towards ensuring that protection 
and not as a measure that will impair 


” FOREIGNERS’ 


The Foreigners’ Order, 1948, published 
in the Gazette of India dated February 
14, 1948, says that no foreigner shall 
enter India without the leave of the 
civil authority. 


The Order which is issued under Section 
3 of the Foreigners’ Act of 1946 and in 
supersession of the Foreigners’ Order 
of 1939 and all notifications amending 
the same, shall come into force imme- 
diately. It specifies conditions under 
which leave to enter India shall be 
refused. Leave to enter India may be 
made conditional or even prohibited in 
the interest of public safety and a 
foreigner who is refused leave to enter 
may be detained. 


The Order also lays down the con- 
ditions under which seamen or members 
of the crew of an aircraft, who are 
foreigners, can enter India. The Order 
further says that no foreigner shall leave 
India without the leave of the civil 
authority and leave to depart shall be 
refused if the foreigner has failed to 
comply with the prescribed procedure 
or if his presence is required to answer 
a criminal charge or if his departure is 
otherwise prohibited by a competent 
authority. 


The Order further specifies the liability 
incurred by the master of a vessel or o 
pilot of the aircraft in which a foreig- 
ner has arrived, to remove a foreigner 
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COMPENSATION CLAIMS 
AGAINST RAILWAYS 


The Bill to amend section 80 of the 
Code of Civil Procedure passed on Jan. 
30 by the Dominion Parliament, will 
help expedite the disposal of cases relat- 
ing to suits, which concern compensation 
claims against railways. 

Introducing the Bill the Hon’ble Dr. 
John Matthai, Minister for Railways 
said that section 80 provides for notices 
of suite against the Central Govern- 
ment being served on a Secret to that 
Government, and against the Secretary 
of State or a Secretary to the Central 
Government, the Political Secretary, 
or a Secretary to the Provincial Gov- 
ernment of the Province where the suit 
is instituted. At present notices under 
this provision ‘relating to the affairs of 
Indian Government Railways, a major 
portion of which concern compensation 
claims, are received in the Railway 
Board's office either direct or through 
other Ministries of the Central Govern- 
ment and in a few cases from Provincial 
Governments. Notices have then to be 
forwarded to the Geheral Managers 
of the Railways concerned for disposal. 


This procedure entails considerable 
avoidable work in the office of the 
Ministry of Railways, and delays the 
receipt of notices by Railway Adminis- 
trations, in some cases with prejudicial 
resulta. Hence the need to amend 
section 80 C. P.C. to provide for notices 
of suits relating to affairs of a Govern- 
ment Railway being served on the General 
Manager of the Railway concerned. 
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who has been refused permission to 
enter India. 


The Order further says that foreigners 
entering India shall obtain from the 
Registration Officer a permit indicating 
the period for which they are authorised 
to remain in India and shall, unless this 

riod is extended, depart from 

ndia before the expiry of the 

said period. The Order also pro- 
hibite foreigners from visiting or residing 
in any prohibited place or protected 
area. It also prohibits employment of 
foreigners without written permission 
in any undertaking for the supply to the 
Government or to the public of light, 
petroleum, power or water or any other 
undertaking which may be_ specified 
by the Central Government. The Order 
empowers military authorities to direct 
any foreigner to remove himself from a 
cantonment and the civil authorities 
are given power to close any public 
resort or place of entertainment or club 
frequented by foreigners if it is conducted 
in a disorderly or prejudicial manner. 
Civil authorities may also impose _res- 
trictions on foreigners about their move- 
ments, place of residence, etc. 


The Order further lays down that in 
the interest of public safety any foreigner 
may be arrested without a warrant or 
detained by the civil authority, a report 
of such arrest or detention shall be 
forwarded forthwith to the Central 
Government with a statement of reasonr. 
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NEARLY 4; MILLION NON-MUSLIMS 


LEAVE WESTERN PAKISTAN 


EARLY 43 > million non-Muslims 
N have left Western Pakistan and 
crorsed over to India, and there 
are still more than half a million non- 
Muslims awaiting migration from Western 
Pakistan, according to a Note on_ the 
progress of reliof and rehabilitation for 
the three weeks ending January 22, 
1948, issued on Feb. 7. 


Before the rioting in Karachi on 
. January 6, there was a large movement 
of Hindus and Sikhs out of Sind. Thfs un- 
hurried evacuation received impetus when 
disturbances broke ont. Up toJanuary 
&, the total number of non-Muslims who 
left Sind by air, sea and rail was 4,78,000. 
Since then all the available shipping 
space from Karachi to Bombay and 
Kathiawar has been requisitioned for 
refugee transport, and _ considerable 
movement by rail is taking place from 
Hyderabad (Sind) to Marwar Jn. in 
Rajputana. It is estimated that from 
January 6 to 26 about 35,000 refugees 
were brought to India by sea and another 
35,000 by rail. There is also some move- 
ment of refugees by foot from Southern 
Sind to Cutch State. 


Motor Transport 


The Military Evacuation Organisation 
(India) continued to clear non-Muslims 
from pockets in West Punjab and N. W. 
F, P. from January 7 to 22, about 4,731 
non-Muslims were evacuated by motor 
transport to India. Among them were 
274 abducted women and_ children. 
Rescue operations in West Punjab and 
N. W. F. P. oxtend to outlying villages 
where refugees are stranded in small 
pockets. In West Punjab, refugees 
from pockets are brought to transit camps 
in Sialkot, Gujranwala, Chuharkana, 
Montgomery, Lahore, Sargodha, Multan, 
Jhelum, Lyallpur and Sheikhupura, 
where they are guarded by Indian Troops 
and eventually sent under escort to India. 
Non-Muslims rescued from pockets from 
January 7 to 22 numbered, 2,859, includ- 
ing 271 abducted women and children. 
InN.W.F.P. there are still about 25,000 
non-Muslims awaiting evacuation. Most 
of these refugees are in tribal areas, 
D. I. Khan and Bannu. Small numbers 
of non-Muslims are still left at Peshawar 
and Mardan. The _ responsibility for 
evacuationin N. W.F. P. is that of the 
Government of the province and after 
the recent attack on non-Muslims in 
Parachinar, the Pakistan authorities 
have agreed to evacuate’ people of that 
area as well as those from D. I. Khan. 
Evacuation by train from Bannu has 
been temporarily held up after the 
Gujrat tragedy but one train which 
left Bannu soon after, carrying 2,500 
non-Muslims has reached India safely. 


The number of non-Muslims - still 
awaiting evacuation from West Punjab 
and N. W. F. P. is estimated to bo 50,000. 
From Bhawalpur, nearly 1,50,000 non- 
Muslims have reached India safely, but 
there are stil] about 70,000 awaiting 
evacuation apart from a large number of 
those non-Muslims who have bcen 
forcibly converted. 
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Tocope with the fresh influx of refugees 
from Sind, the Government of India 
have set up an organisation in the 
Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation, 
under the charge of a Director-General. 
He is assisted by a Director of Evacua- 
tion and Movement and a Director of 
Relief (Transit Camps and _ Supplies) 
at Delhi and by a Director of Evacuation 
each for Rajputana, Kathiawar, Bombay 
and C. P. with headquarters at Marwar, 
Rajkot, Bombay and Nagpur respectively. 
With the setting up of this Directorate- 
General, the work of evacuation from 
Sind as well as of reception and temporary 
shelter for refugees has been taken well 
in hand. It is also proposed to increase 
the staff of the High Commissioner in 
Karachi to enable him to facilitate evacu- 
ation of those non-Muslims who are 
anxious to leave Sind. 


The Government of India’s decision 
to give all possible facilities for evacuation 
from Sind was the result of recrude- 
scence of attacks on Hindus and Sikhs. It 
was felt that facilities for ovacuation 
should be provided to those who wanted 
to come away to the Indian Dominion. 
The total population of Hindus and 
Sikhs in Sind in 1941 was 124 lakhs and 
it was estimated to be 14 lakhs at the 
time of partition. Of this 4,78,000 had 
left Sind up to January 5, 1948. Inspite 
of the Sind Government’s apparently 
strong, effecting and sincere action to 
restore order after the Karachi riots, 
Hindu and Sikh opinion is unanimous 
that it will not be possible for the Sind 


Government to create conditions of | 


safety for non-Muslims. Measures are 
being taken to provide al] available 
shipping for the refugee movement 
and special trains from Hyderabad 
(Sind) to Marwar Jn. to evacuate those 
who want so leave for India in safety. 
It is estimated that already 4,00,000 non- 
Muslims are awaiting evacuation. 


Camp at Rohri 


Arrangements are being made to 
establish a camp at Rohri. from where 
svecial trains will be run to Hyderabad 
(Sind) to Karachi. 


To receive refugees, immediate action is 
being taken to arrange for reception faci- 
lities at Marwar, Bombay and Kathiawar 
ports. A proper plan for dispersal 
movement from these receiving points 
to transit camps and for movemcnt from 
the transit camps to ultimate destinations 
is also being worked out. At present 
refugee ships docking in Bombay are 
met by officers of the Relief and Rehabili- 
tation department and the Sind Hindu 
Sewa Samiti. Free hot meals are 
given to them, their destinations ascer- 
tained or fixed and those unable to 
support themselves are sent to Govern- 
ment Relief Camps. 


Evacuation by rail which was pro- 
gressing satisfactorily was suddenly 
disrupted by an ugly incident on January 
12, 1948 at Gujrat when a refugee train 
bringing 2,400 non-Muslim refugees from 


Bannu escorted by a V.C.O. and 60 other 
ranks of the Bihar Regiment was attacked 
by armed pathans on the Gujrat railway 
platform. Survivors were brought to 
Gujranwala and Lahore and _ refugees 
who ran into neighbonring fields for 
cover were traced. These survivors 
were later brought by road up to Atari 
under escort, and will be accommodated 
at Kurukshetra. Apart from the original 
list of 1473 survivors, it is believed that 
another 500 refugees have been traced. 
Likewise 31 women from among _ the 
refugees considered to be lost have now. 
been rescued and brought to India. 


A later train which left Bannu catrying 
2500 non-Muslims reached India safely 
and the refugees were taken to Kuru- 
kshetra. 


Recovery of Women 


Concerted efforts continued to be made 
for the recovery of abducted women and 
forcibly converted persons during the 
fortnight January 7 to 22. Nearly 1000 
such persons were brought to India 
from the districts of Gujranwala, 
Sialkot, Gujrat and Montgomery. Four 
women and three children were rescued 
from the Nowshera and some have been 
brought from village Mankisharif in 
N.W.F. P. There are still a large 
number of abducted women and forcibly 
converted persons to be rescued. The 
Pakistan Government, however, have 
placed fresh obstacle in the way of im- 
plementing the decisions arrived at 
between the two Dominions in early 
December that mixed parties of troops 
and police accompanied by women social 
workers would launch operation for the 
recovery of abducted women and con- 
verted persons. The Pakistan Govern- 
ment now maintains that troops should 
not be allowed to accompany the police 
and social workers to villages for recovery 
of abducted persons and desire that 
the troops should be restricted to guar- 
ding transit camps and provide escort 
for transport of recovered persons to 
their own Dominion. The Pakistan 
Government have even gone further and 
have stopped the entry of Indian troops 
in some of the districts of West Punjab. 


One of the main obstructions facing 
our rescue parties today is the fear 
harboured by the majority of abducted 
Hindu women that they may not be 
received again into the fold of their own 
society, and the Muslims being aware of 
this misgiving have played on the minds 
of these unfortunate women to such 
an extent that they arereluctant to come 
away from their captors back to India. 
It has been mutually agreed between the 
two Dominions that in such cases they 
should be forcibly evacuated. 


Mahatma Gandhi appealed to all 
Indians that ‘these Hindu and Sikh 
sisters who have been abducted, molested 
or converted by Muslims should be re- 
ceived with open arms and given the 
same place which they occupied befcre 
in society.’ This appeal has becn rein- 
forced by similar statements by the 
Prime Minister and other Indian leaders. 


Under the auspices of the Women’s 
section of the Ministry of Relief and 
Rehabilitation, Miss Mridula Sarabhai and 
Mrs. Premawati Thapar are leading 
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Pandit Nehru during bis recent visit to Amritsar visited a refugee camp with the Premier of East Punjab and others 


rescue parties for recovery of abducted 
women both in West Punjab and East 
Punjab. 


Transit Homes for the recovered 
women have been established at Jullun- 
dur, Amritsar, Kurukshetra and Delhi. 
The Transit Home in Delhi will accom- 
modate nearly 400 women. There are 
at present in this Home 100 destitutes 
and unprotected women and children. 
This Home is meant primarily for giving 
shelter, but work of various types will 
be taught and corporate community life 
will be emphasised. 


Three Relief and Work Centres are 
already functioning in various parts 
of Delhi where literary and work classes 
are being conducted. Women work here 
on payment and at the same time 
learn tailoring and embroidery. 


The Marriage, Bureau set up by the 
Women’s Section of the Ministry of 
Relief and Rehabilitation have regis- 
tered a large number of names of men 
willing to marry destitute refugee girls. 


The Displaced Persons’ Enquiries and 
Search Service Section of the Ministry 
of Relief and Rehabilitation has recently 
taken photographs of unattached children 
now in a Transit Home at Amritsar 
and has placed them on view at Kingsway 
and Kalkji Camps in Delhi, and also 
in its main office at ‘P’ Block. There 
were over 23000 enquiries received by 
this section for missing persons from 
Pakistan. It helps to establish contact 
between missing persons and their rela- 
tives, and has already succeeded in 
several cases. The section works in close 
conjunction with the Indian Red Cross 
and has searchers spread out throughout 
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the refugee camps in Delhi, East Punjab 
and elsewhere. 


Nearly two to three thousand refugees 
from Kashmir are arriving daily in East 
Punjab. Most of them are coming by lor- 
ries from Pathankot. Itis estimated that 
already about 1,00,000 peopie have come 
over to East Punjab from Kashmir. 
These refugees are being given temporary 
shelter and immediate relief in East 
Punjab and it is proposed to open a 
camp outside the Province at Muttra 
in the United Provinces. 


Relief and Reception 


Of the 42 million refugees who have 
come over to India, nearly one million 
are in refugee camps where they are being 
given shelter, food, clothing and medical 
attention at government expense. A 
large majority of the destitute refugees 
isin East Punjab, about 456,000 in camps 
scattered in its eleven districts and about 
200,000 in Kurukshetra camp which is 
run by the Central Government. Threre 
are a number of small camps in the U.P., 
Bombay, Madras, Bihar and some of the 
Indian States. Here the refugees are 
not under canvas and have been accom: 
modated in buildings. 


The immediate problem facing Govern- 
ment is the provision of roofed accommo- 
dation before April to all those refugees 
who are at present under canvas. The 
two-crore scheme for the construction of 
some permanent accommodation in 25 
towns of East Punjab is being put into 
operation. It can be hoped that there will 
be roofed accommodation for the two 
lakhs of refugees before next April. 
Simultaneously, dispersal of refugees from 
towns to the interior of East Punjab is 
proceeding. Loans are being advanced 
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for repair of houses which have been 
damaged by Muslim’ evacuees. The 
district officers are also making efforts 
to requisition large buildings which might 
be used for housing refugees without 
shelter. In Delhi, a vigorous drive has 
been launched to find roofed accommo- 
dation for those refugees who are without 
shelter. Officials of government have 
been asked to make available spare 
accommodation to deserving refugee 
families. At Purana Qilla, repairs have 
been carried out and water and electricity 
have been laid in order to receive nearly 
6000 refugees. The Bela Road barracks 
and Anand Parbat barracks have also 
been placed at the disposal of homeless 
refugees. Outhouses of large buildings 
and all other available accommodation 
is being requisitioned. First priority - 
is being given to those who have no 
shelter at all and those who were pre- 
viously occupying mosques. In _ the 
case of destitute refugees, accommodation 
is being enlarged at the Kingsway Camp. 


Cloth and Garments 


Distribution of cloth and garments 
among refugees by the Ministry of Relief 
and Rehabilitation continues. Up to 
January 22, 1948 this Ministry had 
despatched approximately 15,00,000 
ready-made garments such as cotton 
kurtas, great coats and shorts (mazri) 
to various refugee camps in East Punjab. 


In addition, the Ministry also sent 
about 23,00,000 yards of various kinds 
of cloth like China sheeting, malmal, drill 
dyed, cameric, dasuti, calico and cellular 
shirting. 


Cloth and garments actually received 
up to January 22, 1948 in refugee camps 


in East Punjab, including Kurukshetea, 
Almritenz, Jullundur, Ambala, Feroze- 

ur, Phillaur, Gurgaon, Hoshiarpur and 

udhiana were 3,84,200 Kurtas (cotton) 
8700 Shorts (mazri) 1,66,6600 shorte 
(khaki drill) 10,000 great coats, 2,40,000 
yards of China sheeting, 1,27,000 yards 
of rnalmal, 29 bales of drill dyed ‘A’ 
grade, 67,400 yards of drill dyed ‘B’ 
grade, 1,06,00U yards plus 2 bales of 
dasuti (various shades) 31,000 yards of 
Calico and 1,78,000 yards plus 44 bales 
of cellular shirting. 


The total number of blankets and 
tazais despatched to various refugee 
camps up to January 22, 1948 was 
15,02,021. Kurukshetra received 3,41,104 
and Delhi 9230 and the rest were 
distributed to East Punjab camps. 
Bundies supplied to all camps totalled 
2,765,000 and jersies 1,50,000. Tente 
and tents (bivouc) so far supplied to East 
Punjab refugee camps, including Kuru- 
kshetra is 1,90,048. 


Medical Supplies 

Kurukshetra, where there ure over 
two lakhs of refugees, received special 
attention of the Health Ministry. ‘rom 
February 15, 1948 the administration 
of the camp now under the Central 
Government will pass trom military hands 
into those of the civil authorities. 
Arrangements are accordingly being 
made to replace military medical per- 
sonnel and ambulances at the Camp by 
civil personnel. To supplement the 
medical staff, authorities have opened 
up a training school where refugee girls 
are being taught nursing and publio 
health. ‘his step will aid considerably 
in staffing the expansion that is pro- 
posed to be made in the hospitals. b’our 
more dispensaries are to be opened and 
X-ray and Dental centres are being 
started. The eye and E. N. T. laboratories 
are being expanded. ‘I'he Infectious Dis- 
eases Hoepital is to be expanded to hold 
300 more beds. The total strength of 
the medical personnel at Kurukshetra at 
present is 1033 functioning in 14 dis- 
pensaries. 


‘Recently 180 hospital beds were ob- 
tained from the American Surpius Dis- 
posal Directorate. Another ZUU iron 
vedsteads have been obtained from the 
American Disposals and kept in reserve. 


One million tablets of M & B and two 
million tablets mluti-vitamin were also 
supplied from the Medical Store Vepot, 
Bombay. 16,705 ibs. ot drugs and 54,670 
doses of vaccine were issued during the 
last month. 


1912 ibs. of drugs and 9,92,595 doses 
of vaccine were sent to Kast Punjab dur- 
ing December 147. Inthe same month 
Delhi received 2466 ibs of drugs and 
1,08,070 doses of vaccine. 42,208 Ibs. 
of drugs and 13,000 doses of vaccine 
were despatched to Kashmir. 


_The West and East Punjab Govern- 
ments have issued kvacuee (Admuinustra- 
tion ot JLroperty) Ordinances under 
which all the property of evacuees is 
Vested in » Custodian and other pro- 
vincial governments concerned are taking 
similar acuon, Where banks have any 
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claims whether in regard to their own 
property or the property of their debtors, 
pledged, hypothecated, assigned, or 
otherwise charged as security for loans 
advanced by them, they should take 
early steps to register their claims with 
the Custodian of Evacuees’ Property of 
the Province in which the property is 
situated. 


The East Punjab Ordinance excludes 
cash deposits in banks from the scope of 
evacuees property and defines ‘‘Evacuee”’ 


as a person ordinarily resident in or — 


owning property or carrying on business 
within the province of East Punjab, 
who on account of civil disturbances or 
the partition of India left the said 
territory for a place outside India or 
oannot personally occupy or suprvise 
his property or business. 


The Ordinance also deals with trans- 
fers of Evacuee Property. No sale, mort- 
gage, pledge, lease, exchange or other 
transfer of any interest or right in or 
over any property made by an evacuee 
or by any person in anticipation of his 
becoming an evacuee, or by the agent, 
assignee oF attorney of the evacuee or 
such person on or after 15th August 
1947 will be effective so as to confer 
any rights or remedies on the parties 
to such transfer or on any person claim- 
ing under them, unless it is confirmed by 
the Custodian of Evacuee Property. 


Applications for confirming such 
transters must be made before the 
Custodian by March 31, 1948, or within 
two months from the date a transaction is 
entered into, whichever is later. The 
Ordinance prescribes a procedure for a 
summary enquiry into such applications 
by the Custodian, who may confirm a 
transcation unconditionally or subject 
to such conditions and terms as he 
may consider proper. 


The Government of India have also 
in view the promulgation of an Ordi- 
nance on the lines of West Punjab Ordi- 
nance V. By'‘this Ordinance the defini- 
tion of ‘Evacuee’ and ‘Evacuee Pro- 
perty ’ will be reconsidered to secure that 
all prospective transfer of urban pro- 
perty of intending evacuees are etfec- 
tively stopped for the centrally admin- 
istered areas, Provinces and States. It 
was felt in this connection that the 
volume of urban property was_ so large 
that it would be well nigh impossible 
for the Pakistan Dominion to meet 
it. And inthis respect, however, it would 
be an advantage if free exchanges of 
urban property were allowed. The 
result would be that after some time a 
great deal of property would have 


- become automatically liquidate. There 


was another difficulty that most of the 
disposal of property in this way would 
take place after March, 1948, when the 
Pakistan Dominion would have its own 
currency. It would not then be possible 
for our people to bring their money 
from Pakistan. On the other hand, 
Muslims in India were quickly disposing 
off their property and taking away 
money. It was therefore thought fit 
that it would be advantageous if all 
exchange and sale of property could be 
stopped during this intervening period 
by the promulgation of the Ordinance. 


As regards ugricultural lund a sub- 
committee will take up the matter with 


have lost or left 


the Pakistan Government when thé 
question of the exchange of urban pro- 
perty will also be discussed. 


Arrangements have been made for the 
registration of claims of non-Muslims who 
roperty both immove- 
able and moveable in Western Pakiskan. 
In Delhi, upto January 26, over 90,000 
claims were registered with the Registrar 
of Claims. Similar arrangements have 
been made in the Provinces. 


In the United Provinces the Deputy 
Commissioner, Refugees, has been 
appointed Provincial Registrar of Claims. 
The District Magistrate in each district 
will be the District Registrar of Claims. 
The Refugee Office and the District 
Collector in Bombay have been authoris- 
ed to register claims of the refugees. 
The Special ety att Collectors for Madras 
City and the Collectors of the districts 
in Madras province have been authorised 
to register claims. They will forward 
the claims to the Special Officer and 
Protector of Emigrants who will con- 
solidate and submit the claims to the 
Government of India. The Central 
Provinces Government have issued in- 
structions to Deputy Commissioners tu 
get sworn declarations in duplicate from 
each claimant. In Orissa itis proposed 
to authorise Collectors of districts to 
register claims. In Bihar, sub-divisional 
ofticers have been appointed as registrars 
of claims. In Assam the Assistant Director, 
Re-settlement and Employment Exchange 
has been appointed as the Registrar of 
claims. In Ajmer, claims’ will be 
registered by the Deputy Director of 
Relief and Rehabilitation. 


Agreement was recently arrived at 
between India and Pakistan that claims 
in respect of Savings Bank accounts 
standing open at Post Offices in 
Pakistan and postal cash, Defence 
Savings and National Savings Certificates 
standing registered there can be made 
at all head aad sub-post offices in India. 


Amnesty 


Claims can also be made by depositors 
or holders of certificates who have already 
applied for transfer of their accounts or | 
certificates but have not received back 
their pass books or certificates. 


Depositors and holders who have 
their pass books or certificates in their 
possession need not submit claims, but 
action for the transfer of their deposits 
and holdings will be taken up by post 
offices as the pass books and certificates 
are presented. 


Consequent upen an agreement 
arrived at between the two Dominions 
that a general amnesty should be granted 
to certain military forces of the two Do- 
minions who were convicted of diverse 
offences in the course of discharge of their 
duties connected with internal defence 
or protection or evacuation of refugees, 
an Ordinance has been issued by the 
Government of India which states that 
no legal proceedings shall be instituted 
in any civil court, criminal court or 
court-martial in India against any 
member of the military forces of Pakis- 
tan who was engaged in duties connected 
with internal defence or the protection 
or evacuation of refugees in any part of 
India, in respeet of any act done or 
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porting to te done between August 
ts, 1947 and January 10, 1948. 


The Ordinance further clarified that 
any legal proceedings pending would be 
withdrawn, and in respect of those who 
have been convicted the sentence or 
ensign ordered would be remitted. 

f the person was under confinement he 
would be released and any forfeiture or 
pene ty imposed shall be set aside and 

ne realised shall be refunded. 


From January 18, 1948 it was agreed 
between India and Pakistan that the 
programme of exchange of under-trial 
and prisoners would begin between 
East and West Punjab. This agreement 
however, has not worked as the Pakistan 
Government have taken the attitude that 
the question of repatriation of prisoners 
from the States in the Indian Union 
should be first settled. In the meantime 
nearly 4,000 Muslim prisoners have all 
the same been collected in the jails of 
Amritsar, Jullundur, Ludhiana, and 
Ambala, while the West Punjab Govern- 
ment have brought nearly 6,000 non- 
Muslim prisoners to Lahore. 


Non-Muslim Banks 


Ax @ result of discussions between the 
representatives of the Governments of 
Pakistan and India, West and East 
Punjab and the Reserve Bank and other 
banks, arrangements have now been 
made for facilitating resumption of busi- 
ness by banks which have closed their 
offices owing to disturbances, or which 
find themselves unable to carry on their 
normal functions owing to, paucity of staff. 


The West pane Government have 

agreed to make all the necessary arrange- 

ments for the protection and housing 

of non-Muslim staff of banks in Lahore 

and alse to provide guards at bank 

poe in Lahore at the expense of the 
anks. 


Notice has been taken of complaints 
made by evacuees in both Dominions 
about cheques and matured fixed deposit 
receipts being returned by banks on 
flimsy grounds. In order to avoid 
inconvenience and distress to the evacuee 
depositors and in their own interests, 
banks are requested to desist from such 
practices and to co-operate by giving 
all possible facilities to their constituents. 
To the extent that the difficulties in 
regard to transfer of accounts from one 
Dominion to the other are due to the 
non-functioning of banks and difficulties 
of communication, these will largely 
disappear when the business of banks 
is consolidated and some of their 
branches start functioning properly and 
when communications improve. To 
facilitate transfers, it is suggested that 
each bank should designate one office 
in India and one in Pakistan for clearing 
claims for inter-Dominion transfer of 
accounts. Both Dominions have agreed 
not to place any restrictions on transfer 
of accounts or remittances of funds by 
banks. Only in the case of accounts of 
companies which continue to function 
in Pakistan, the Pakistan Government 
have stipulated that their previous 
permission should be obtained. 


REHABILITATION LOANS SCHEME 


Under the general scheme of rehabili- 
tation loans for displaced persons belong- 
ing to urban areas, the Ministry of 
Relief and Rehabilitation have announced 
that the maximum limit up to which 
advances may be granted to traders, 
shopkeepers and those persons wishing 
to start their own workshops or cottage 
industry will be Ks. 5,000. 


® 

Exceptions already announced cover the 
cases of doctors, including dentists, radi- 
ologists, vaids, hakims and hor eopaths, 
and legal practitioners in whcse case 
the maXimum limit has been fixed at 
Rs. 3,000. In the case of Delhi, it has 
been announced that displaced persons 
wishing to buy a tonga and a horse to 
ply the vehicle on hire may be granted 

oans up to Rs. 1,000. 


Other displaced persons, who do not 
come under the categories mentioned 
above, are covered by the general loan 
echeme under which the maximum limit 
has been fixed at Rs. 500. 


Fer Displaced Persens Only 


The grant of loans under the scheme 
has been extonded all over India and 
the Indian States, and it has been laid 
down that the grant of loans should be 
confined to displaced persons who 
decide to settle finally in a particular 
town or place and who can be fitted 
into the economy of the area. 


The advances will be paid by the 
District authorities of the district in 
which the displaced person decides to 
settle finally. The amount of advance 


will be determined according to individual 
requirements. 


Those who wish to apply for the 
advance are required to produce proof 
of their having been registered as refugees 
and affidavit to the fact that they have 
not previously received similar advance 
from any other source. The advance 
will be free of interest for the first year, 
but interest will be charged at 3 per 
cent for subsequent years. No recovery 
will be made in the first year. Instal- 
ments for repayment in the subsequent 
years will be fixed by the sanctioning 
authority in each case, subject to the 
condition that the advance should be 
completely repaid within four years from 
the date it is given. Payment will be 
subject to an undertaking to repay, and 
two sureties will be taken. If default 
is made in repayment of any instalment 
the whole advance will become recover- 
able as arrears of land revenue. 


The authorities sanctioning the ad- 
vance will ensure that it is utilized for 
the purpose for which it is granted, and 
will also keep @ watch on the displaced 
person’s resettlement. The authorities con- 
cerned will give every assistance to persons 
to whom loans are sanctioned to obtain 
the necessary equipment, raw materials, 
stock-in-trade, premises etc. so that 
the loan is utilized to the best advantage. 
Where there are no reasonable prospects 
of an applicant being able to secure the 
requisite facilities either through his 
own effort or with Government assistance 
it would obviously be wasteful to sanc- 
tion the loan. 
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GRANTS FOR DISPLACED 


STUDENTS 


Under the scheme for the grant of 
financial assistance to displaced students 
from Western Pakistan recently announc- 
ed by the Ministry of Relief and Rehabi- 
litation, a displaced student in need of a 
loan should apply for the same through 
the head of the Educational [nstitution 
concerned to the sanctioning authority 
nominated by the Government of the 
Province where his guardian is now 
residing. The heads of the institutions 
are authorised to sanction immediate 
financial relief to a student up to Rs. 200, 


Displaced students whose guardians 
are new residing in the centrally adminis- 
tered areas of Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara 
and Coorg should apply through the 
heads of their institutions to the Chief 
Commissioner concerned. The appli. 
cation forms can be obtained from the 
Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation, or 
from Mrs. E. Rudra, Special Officer to 
assist Refugee Students, Ministry of Edu- 
cation, Government of India in Room 
No. 44, *M’ Block, New Delhi. 


REFUGEE’S GIFT TO 
RELIEF FUND 


A cheque for Rs. 20 and an offer of a 
ae fh pay every month is made by a 
refugee from West Punjab, Mr. Bhagat 
Ram Datta, to the National Relief Fund 
in a letter to the Prime Minister. 


\ 


“I am arefugee from Western Punjab”, 
he says, *‘ but by the grace of Almighty 
Father I feel better placed than millions 
of refugees from that area. The task of 
rehabilitating refugees is great and our 
donations, whatever the amount may 
be, are far less, to do anything to console 
them for the losses incurred and tor- 
tures inflicted’. 


Regretting that he is not able to send 
more, he recalls, ‘“‘the services of a 
little squirrel were appreciated by 
Rama when he was preparing for an 
attack on the mighty Ravana”. 


CONCESSION TO REFUGEE 
CONTRACTORS 


Refugees from Pakistun who desire 
to start their career in India as contrace 
tors for C. P. W. D. will be allowed a 
special concession. 


The Government of India have de- 
cided that no security in cash will be 
demanded from those persons, who 
eae a certificate of their being 

na fide refugees from the Ministry of 
Reliet and Rehabilitation, and apply to 
Chief Engineer, C. P. W. D. for enlistment 
as class 1V and V contractors, provided 
they submit a personal bond signed by 
two persons of known probity and wealth 
for the amount required to be deposited 
under the rules. 


This concession will be allowed up to 
December 31, 1948. 
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SCHEMES FOR REHABILITATION 
OF DISPLACED PERSONS 


setting up a Development Board 

which will be entrusted with the 
over-all task of stepping up industrial 
development of the Province, according 
to a Note on the progress of relief and 
rehabilitation for the three weeks ending 
January 22, 1948 issued on Feb. 8. 
Simultaneously plans for the develop- 
ment of Simla Hill tracts and Kulu 
Valley are under consideration. 


T= East Punjab Government are 


Thore is close co-operation between 
the Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation 
and the Provincial Government in the 
framing of these schemes for the rehabili- 
tation of displaced persons and their 
progress is reviewed every fortnight at 
the meetings of the Joint Rehabilitation 
Board, presided over by Mr. K. C. 
Neogy, and attended by representatives 
of both the Centre and the Province. 


According to latest information, about 
17 lakhs displaced persons have already 
beon resettled on land in East Punjab on 
about 27 lakh acres. There is still 
about 5 lakhs of cultivated land avail- 
able for allotment. ‘To _ re-establish 
village economy, the East Punjab Govern- 
ment is expediting dispersal of refugees 
in villages, specially those who have been 
allotted land or shops and others who 
are essential artisans and those who wish 
to go to the villages. Hutted accommo- 
dation is being provided tor the new 
settlers and grants are being made for the 
purchase of food. Taccavi loans 
amounting to Rs. 1,66,50,000 have also 


been sanctioned by the East Punjab Gov- 
ernment for distribution among rural 
settlers for the purchases of bullocks, 
seed and fodder. Repair of wells and 
houses in villages is also being financed 
from these loans. Another Rs. 5,00,000 
have been sanctioned for distribution as 
loans to destitute refugees setthng in 
villages in the districts of Hissar, Karnal, 
Ambala, Ferozepur, Rohtak, Hoshiarpur 
Jullundur, Gurgaon, Amritsar and 
Gurdaspur. 


In Patiala 


In Patiala, 135,671 refugees have been 
settled on land available in 640 villages. 
The Ruler has placed a sum of Rs. 6 
lakhs at the disposal of the Relief and 
Rehabilitation Commissioner for the 
grant of taccavi loans to those settlers 
who need financial assistance. The 
Patiala State authorities have also 
absorbed 700 refugees in their various 
departments. A large number have 
also found employment in factories and 


business concerns. The target for 
resettlement on land in Patiala is two 
lakhs. 


Over 10,000 men have been sent to the 
Bharatpur and Alwar State by the 
Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation for 
settling on land. More are being sent. 


The Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation 
are setting up a co-ordination body repre- 
senting the Ministry, the Ministry of 
States, East Punjab Government and 


Rehabilitation And Development 
Board 


HE Government of India have 
T had under examination for some 
time a number of Post-War 
Development schemes for the economic 
development of the country, says a 
Press Communique issued by the Ministry 
of Relief and Rehabilitation on Feb. 7. 
The objective is to promote, as early 
as possible, the planned development of 
the country as awhole. It has not beon 
possible so far to mako much _ progress 
with execution of these schemes tor 
want of capital goods and _ other 
reasons. The necessity of rehabilitating 
a very large number of refugees who 
are without any gainful occupation now 
emphasises the urgency of the economic 
development of the country. For this 
purpose the Government of India have 
decided to set up a Rehabilitation and 
Development Board consisting of the 
following :— 


l. Mr. Aftab Rai 

2. Mr. Mehr Chand 
Khanna. 

3. Colonel G. N. Naidu Member. 


Mr. D. R. Kohli will be the Secretary 
of the Board. 


Mr. C. G. Kale will be the Technical 
Adviser and Prof. P. C. Mahalanobis 
the Statistical Adviser. 


Chairman. 
Member. 
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The functions of the Board will have 
particular reference to the rehabilitation 
of refugees and will include both plann- 
ing and execution of schemes suitable 
for this purpose. The Board should 
mako a quick survey of the resources of 
the country from this point of view, 
examine the schemes already in exis- 
tence, and prepare such other schemes ax 
may be found suitable. The Board 
should also consider the development of 
cottage and small-scale industries and 
where possible their integration to major 
industries. 

The Board will assist the Provincial 
and State Governments in expediting the 
execution of schemes financed wholly 
by these Governments. In regard to 
schemes financed partly by the Centre, 
the Governments concerned will func- 
tion in close collaboration with the 
Board. In regard to schemes financed 
wholly by the Central Government, the 
Board will seek the co-operation of the 
Provincial and State Governments in 
order to achieve quick results. Four these 
purposes the Provincial und State Govern- 
ments will- be invited to appoint haison 
officers or to set up some other suitable 
agency to ensure effective collaboration. 


The Board will function under the 
Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation. 
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representatives of Indian States to 
secure concurrence on_ rehabilitation 
schemes and to organise machinery for 
implementing these schemes. 


For the resettlement of displaced per- 
sons Coming from Sind and Bahawalpur 
and who wanted to settle on land, the 
Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation 
are examining possibilities of resettle- 
ment in Bastar and Tripara. It is stated 
that in Bastar there is a population of 
7 lakhs but the total cultivable land is 
14000 square miles. 


Further dotails are now available of 
the U. P. Government scheme for ab- 
sorbing refugees on 10,00U acres of land 
in the Nanital Terai region. The present 
plan envisages a system of co-operative 
farming so tiuuat co-operative enterprise 
may develop into Joint Farm Manaye- 
me.:t. No sub-letting or fragmentation 
will be allowed. The area will be divided 
into four farms of 1500 acres each. For 
each colonist who settles on land, the 
Government of India will pay a subsidy 
of Ks. 500 and a similar sum will be paid 
by the provincial government. In the 
initial staves all possible facilities will be 
given to the new scttlers such as free 
fencing, use of tract ors, building of roads, 
drainage, hospiteuls and water supply 
system. Short-term loans will be ad- 
vanced and plans are also in hand to 
encourage industries in the area. 


In Bihar, an ambitious rehabilitation 
scheme for resettlement of refugees on 
land in Purnea and Bhaga has been 
evolved and the total expenditure on 
the scheme is estimated to be Ra. 82 
lakhs. . 


InBombuay, the Collector of Karwar, at 
the instance of the Provincial Government 
made 2000 acres of Jand available to 
those displaced persons who would move 
there and take to farming. Other 
District Collectors have also been asked 
by the provincial Government to keep 
arablo land open for refugees. 


In Delhi Province, about 125 ‘ gardens’ 
covering an area of approximately 640 
acres are b€ing leased out to those re- 
fugees who havo experience and have 
lett similar gardens in Pakistan. These 
gardens have fruit trees such as mangoes, 
lemons etc. 


Urban Rehabilitation 


Recently the Government. of IJndia 
Banctioncd a scheme for the grant of 
loans up to maximum of Rs. 500 to 
those displaced persqps belonging to 
urban areas who wish to settle down 
in trade or any profession in @ 
particular town or place they are likely 
to be absorbed permanently. Exception 
has been made in the case of Doctors 
including dentists, radiologitls vaids, 
hakims and homeopaths, and legal 
paractitioners, raising the maximum 
limit of the loan from Rs. 6500 to 
Rs. 3000. Similarly in Delhi the Central 
Government has announced that those 
displaced persons who wish to acquire 
a tonga and/or a horse to ply on — 
hire, the locul authorities might 
grant loans up to a maximum of Rs. 1000. 
‘The general scheme of giving loans up to 
Ks. 500 and the exceptions which have 
been announced have been communicated 
by the Ministry of Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion to all Provinces and States where 
displaced persons seek resettlement. 
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The East Punjab Government have 
decided to allot a large number of indus- 
trial concerns left by evacuees to deserv- 
ing displaced persons from Western 
Pakistan at reasonable rent. It is 
estimated that nearly 4000 factories, 
both registered and unregistered, have 
been idle in the province since August 15, 
involving about 100,000 workers. 


The expanded industrial training 
facilities in the Province are expected 
to provide facilities to about 8000 refugees 
to receive training in vocations which 
were previously carried on by Muslims. 


250,000 Settled in Bombay 


In Bombay, about 250,000 displaced 

rsons have already been settled, includ- 
ing about 100,000 absorbed in the Bombay 
city alone. Most of the refugees in 
Bombay Province are from urban areas 
of Western Pakistan where they were 
engaged in trade or commerce or employ- 
ed in mercantile and commercial 
houses. About 15,000 to 20,000 have 
been accommodated in Government 
established townships in Powai, Chembur, 
Mulund and Borivili where schools, 
hospitals and other civic amenities have 
been provided. About 775 have secured 
admission in the different colleges in 
the Provinee and 570 have been enrolled in 
Science and Arts Institutes. 130 students 
have been admitted in the three Medical 
Colleges in Bombay. 

The U. P. Government have plans 
to absorb refugees in small and medium 
size industries in which both men and 
women will be employed. Special 
attention is being paid to sports and 
allied industries. A number of firms 
having workshops in Sialkot in Western 
Punjab are being helped to establish 
themselves in Meerut and Agra where 
they will undertake manufacture of 
sports and leather goods. The Provincial 
Government are also considering schemes 
of dairy and mixed farming. Manu- 
facture of surgical apparatus, steel 
trunks, buckets, agricultural implements 
and domestic utensils is being taken up 
at Allahabad, Lucknow and Kanpur. 
Nine Khadi centres for weaving, spinning 
and soap-making classes are shortly to 
be opened in its various districts. In- 
vestigations among refugees have shown 
that 2,275 trained workers could take up 
spinning, embroidery, tailoring and _ oil- 
crush-industries. Others, nearly 1,100, 
were being trained to take up _ hand- 
loom, hosiery, mechanical Gur and sugar 
making industries. 


In Delhi, a Rbhabilitation Board has 
been set up under the chairmanship of 
the Chief Commissioner to help in the 
resettlement of refugees. The Board 
will explore employment opportunities 
created by the exodus of Muslims and 
utilise them for resettlement of refugees 
after training. Efforts will also be made 
to help refugees who want to shift their 
trade and commerce previously con- 
centrated in Amritsar and towns of 
West Punjab. The Board is also res- 
ponsible for providing accommodation 
to refugees and a Rehabilitation Com- 
missioner has been appointed charged 
with the responsibility of finding roofed 
accommodation for refugees and for 
giving them financial and other assistance 
which have been sanctioned by the local 
authorities. 


The Delhi Improvement Trust has 
framed a Town Expansion Scheme which 
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will help in the rehabilitation of a large 

enumber of refugees. It is proposed to 
expand townships in Mehrauli, Kalkaji, 
Tehar and Sheikh Sarai in the supurbs 
of Delhi. These will cover a total area 
of 3,425 acres and will include 16 villages. 
Sites are also being reserved for refugees 
in the Shadipura extension scheme of 
the Improvement Trust. 


The Fruit Development section of the 
Ministry of Agriculture have reserved 
20 seats for women refugees in their fruit 
preservation course to be heldin Feb- 
ruary, 1948. 


The Ministry of Education have 
addressed all provincial governments not 
to charge capitation fees from refugee 
students who are obliged to join Indian 
Universities after leaving Pakistan. 


With a view to ameliorate the difficul- 
ties of refugee holders of insurance 
policies, the Government of India have 
addressed letters to insurers doing life 
insurance business and Provident Socie- 
ties requesting that such refugees should 
be given generous treatment. A favour- 
able response to this request has been 
received by the Government of India 
from the Insurance and _ Provident. 
Societies. 


The Government of India have pointed 
out the difficulties of the policy holders 
which prevented them from paying either 
premia, and have requested that such 
policy holders be given the benefit of 
having the surrender value adjusted in 
each policy towards the payment of 
outstanding premium and interest calcu- 
lated on overdue premium at the lowest 
practicable rates. In cases, where owing 
to inadequate surrender value, the policy 
had lapsed, the Company should be 
prepared on application to revive the 
policy at the previous rates of premium 
for full sums assured without medical 
examination or with an appretiably 
easier one. 


Indian States’ Offer 


A number of Indian States have 
offered to employ refugee contractors 
in the various nation-building schemes. 
There are openings for contractors in 
electrical works, roads and_ buildings, 
and irrigation projects. Such projects 
are awaiting construction in Baroda, 
Bikaner, Kapurthala,Rewa, Nabha, Ben- 
ares, Alipura, Datia, Rajgarh Darbar, 
Orissa States, Chhattisgarh Agency 
States, Narsinger, Jhallagar, Kotah, 
Rajkot, Dharangbhara, Bundi, Indore, 
Banswara, Ratlam and Suket. 


To assist refugee employment seekers 
in finding employment the Director- 
General of Resettlement and Employment 
have sent out an officer on a tour of East 
Punjab. He has been entrusted with the 
task of ensuring that employment oppor- 
tunities are being adequately exploited 
by the Employment Exchanges and 
District Employment Offices and to 
initiate steps to combat the reluctance of 
refugees to take up manual employment. 
The ad-hoc Committee set up to advise 
the Regional Director of Resettlement 
and Employment, Delhi, also considered 
all matters relating to the employment 
of refugees. Arrangements were also 
made for the maintenance of close liaison 
with the Women’s Section of the Ministry 
of Relief and Rehabilitation in connce- 
tion with the resettlement of women 


through the Employment Exchange 
Organisation. 
1948 


The month of December saw the high eat 
placement figure recorded in the Employ- 
ment Exchanges and District Employ- 
ment offices of the Ministry of Labour in 
the Indian Union. 24,631 refugees 
registered themeelves and 3,899 involving 
15,697 dependants were placed in em- 
ployment. The total number of re- 
fugees so far, who have registered them- 
selves with the various Exchanges, was 
64,224 of whom 10,566 involving 47,342 
dependants have been placed in employ- 
ment. 


In the technical centres established 
at Jullundur, Ambala,  Ferozepore, 
Ludhiana and Delhi 881 persons have been 
placed under training. 


An All-India statement shows that 
up to December 15, 1947 in Delhi and 
Ajmer-Merwara 15,820 persons have 
registered themselves and 848 were 
placed in employment. In East Punjab 
27,592 registered and 5,695 were given 
employment. In West Bengal and 
Assam 23 were registered and one was 
given employment. In Bihar and 
Orissa 234 registered and 10 got em ploy- 
ment. InBombay out of 3,255 registered, 
610; in Central Provinces and Berar out 
of 320 registered, 44; in Madras out of 
69 registered, 5: and. in the United 
Provinces out of 5,908 registered 954 
were placed in employment. 


Refugees Registered 

The following shows the number of 
refugees who have registered themselves 
in Employment Exchanges throughout 
the Indian Union according to their 
occupational groups. These figures in- 
clude"40,397 men and 815 women az up to 
December 15, 1947, in Bihar and Orissa, 
Bombay, Central Provinces and Berar, 
Delhi and Ajmer, East Punjab, Madras, 
United Provinces, and West Bengal and 
Assam. 


Men and Women 
Technical 11,102 319 
Clerical : 19,503, 375 
Agricultural] La- 144 _,, 29 
bourer. 
Agriculturists not 108 _,, 
require own land. 
Domestic workers 637 ,, 22 
Unskilled factory 564 ,, 2 
workers. 
Outdoor labourers 654 ,, 21 
Unskilled Govern- 4,300 ,, 17 
ment & Office 
workers. 
Land colonists .. 235 4, 
Other assistants .. B2> 3 
Appointments 3,100 ,, 30 
Branch Standard. 


Not leas than 5,160 displaced Govern- 
ment servants from Western Pakistan 
have been registered by the Transfer 
Bureau from August 29, 1947 (when it 
was set up) to January 15, 1948. These 
include refugee Government. servants 
from N. W. F. P., Sind and Baluchistan 
and also the Central Government staff 
rendered surplus owing to partition. 


Out of the total number registered, 
979 persons nominated by the Transfer 
Bureau were reported by the Ministries, 
etc., as having joined duty, 139 others 
were reported by the Ministrics, ete., as 
having been absorbed. 


The Transfer Bureau is not yet aware 
of 1,462 persons who were nominated 
as to whether they have joined duty or 
not. 
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INDIAN ARMY’S AID TO FORSAKEN 
MILLIONS 


Indo-Pakistan border in both 

directions up to January, 1948. 
Of this, nearly 4,750,000 consisted of 
non-Muslims who were brought over to 
India from the West Punjab, N. W.F. P.. 
Sind and Baluchistan. Organized move- 
ment on a large scale was completed by 
the Military Evacuation Organization in 
the first week of December, a week 
earlier than the date fixed. Cloarance 
of small pockets and rescue of adbucted 
women and forcibly converted persons are 
still in progress. 


O"™ 9,000,000 refugees crossed the 


During the same period about 5,000,000 
Muslims were moved to Pakistan from 
the East Punjab and Delhi, the Govern- 
ment of India contributing a much 
larger number of troops, trains and other 
facilities than Pakistan for the purpose. 


M. E. O. Set up 


From September 1, 1947, the Indian 
Army took over the duties of evacuating 
non-Muslims from the West Punjab and 
the Pakistan Army became similarly 
responsible in the East Punjab. A 
Military Evacuation Organization was 
set up under a Major-General with 
troops and transport at his dispoeal. 
Pakistan's resources in military personnel 
and means of transport being limited, 
the main burden of evacuating not only 
non-Muslim refugees east but also 
Muslim refugees west foll on the Indian 
Army. The collection of refugees, 
Muslims as well as non-Muslims, arrange- 
ments for camping them, moving them 
on foot and by road, rail and air, loacting 
them in camps at destination, protection 
throughout, transport of food and medical 
supplies in all these and other matters, 
the Indian Army and the R. I. A. F. 
set up a fine record of achievement. 
Officers and men were subjected to 
prolonged fatigue, to moral and physical 
strain, and frequently to considerable 
measure of physical danger. The Indian 
Army raised civilian motor transport 
companies, loaned officers to the East 
Punjab Government for administrative 
work, provided equipment for camps, 
and offered assistance in numerous other 
ways. 


Up to October 31, 1947, an indepen- 
dent organisation set up by the Royal 
Indian Navy at Lahore evacuated 830 
non-Muslim personnel of the R. I.N. to 
the Indian Union. The R.I. N. intend to 
appoint a Welfare Officer attached to 
the Rehabilitation Committee — at 
Jullundur to assist in the resettlement of 
naval families. 


Foot columns provided the means of 
movement for the largest number of 
refugees. Fleeing from towns and villages 
close to the Indo-Pakistan border, non- 
Muslims began to enter India in large 
numbers in numerous small disorganised 
parties: towards the end of August and 


early part of September. Later, whon 
the Indian Army took charge, huge foot 
convoys, each 30,000 to 40,000 strong, 
embarked upon a 150 mile march from the 
fertile colonies of Lyallpur and Mont- 
gomery districts. Thus in 42 days 
(September 18 to October 29), 24 non- 
Muslim foot columns 849,000 strong, with 
hundreds of bullock carts and herds 
of cattle crossed the border into India. 
Movement of these columns reised pro- 
blems of a complexity. In some 
instances the Government of India had 
to drop cooked food as well as food- 
grains and sugar for starving people from 


R. J. A. F. aircraft which flew from 
Amritear and Delhi to Jaranwala, Lyall- 

r, Churkhana, Dhabbansinghwala, 

alloki headworks and Bhai Pheruw. 
Drugs, vaccines and doctors were sent. 
Field ambulance units were sent to 
Raiwind to inoculate refugees before 
they crossed the border. Often on the 
way the columns were attacked, resulting 
in heavy casualties. Women and child- 
ren were abducted, and unauthorised 
search deprived the refugees of the 
few valuables they carried. The columns 
suffered at the hand of not only man 
but also nature. Exposure and de- 
Vastating floods thinned their ranke. 
Nevertheless the determined carvans 
moved on. 


Next to foot columns, trains carried 
the largest number of refugees. More 
than 670 trains moved over 2,799,368 


Mr. Neogy Outlines Government 
Schemes 


HE different schemes of financial 
agsistance to refugees of various 
categories so farsanctioned by the 

Government of India were described by 
the Hon'ble Mr. K. C. Neogy Minister for 
Relief and Rehabilitation, while repiy- 
ing on Feb. 4 to a question by Diwan 
Chaman Lall in the Constituent Assembly 
of India (Legislative). 


Mr. Neogy said that for agriculturists 
there was a scheme of loans for the 
purchase of bullocks, seeds and agricul- 
tural implements to be given to those 
settling on land. Free grants will also be 
given for their upkeep for the period 
from now onwards to the next harvest. 
For the urban displaced persons leans 
will be given to shopkeepers, traders, 
artisans, etc., up to a maximum of 
Rs. 500; ~°for medical and _ legal 
practitioners up to a maximum 
of Rs. 3,000. In all these cases, the 
Central Government, said Mr. Neogy, 
had intimated their readiness to advance 
the necessary funds to Provincial and 
State Governments concerned and toshare 
the free grants and the losses of loans. 


For Small. Industrialists 


To assist small industrialiste, the 
Rehabilitation Finance Administration is 
being set up which will advance loans 
for Rs. 5,000 and more, whereas big 
industries will be catered for by the In- 
dustrial Finance Corporation. Govern- 
ment have also sanctioned a scheme of 
loans to students for studies overseas and 
to students receiving training or educa- 
tion in India. The Central Government 
have recommended these schemes to all 
Provincial Governments for adoption. 


Mr. Neogy added that the scheme for 
loans to students and trainees abroad 
will be administered directly by the 
Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation 
while other schemes will be administered 
by Provincial or State Governments or 
administrations concerned. 


Replying to another question by the 
same member Mr. Neogy gave details 


of the stops taken by the Government 
of India for the rehabilitation of teachers, 
doctors and lawyers from West Punjab. 


_ He stated that the Ministry of Educa- 

tion have already absorbed 300 teachers 
in Delhi. The possibilities of introduc- 
ing double shift in educational institu- 
tions are being investigated. This is 
expected to provide employment to more 
teachers. Lists of names of displaced 
teachera are being sent periodically to 
Provincial Governments and Universities 
with @ request to absorb as many as 
possible. The Ministry of Education 
are also collecting statistics of displaced 
teachers. When this information has 
been collected Government will be 
in @ position to decide whether it is 
necessary to ask the Provincial Govern- 
ments to reserve a certain number of 
vacancies for displaced teachers so that 
they might be absorbed in their expansion 
schemes. 


Particulars of refugee doctors have 
been circulated to all Provinces and the 
larger Indian States with a view to their 
permanent absorption. Some of the 
doctors. have also been provided employ- 
ment at various refugee camps. 


All Provincial Governments and 
Ministries of the Government of India 
have been requested to consider sym- 
pathetically applications from displaced 
lawyers for suitable judicial and adminis- 
trative posts for which they are eligible. 
The Ministry of States is also addressing 
the States to absorb lawyers in the same 
manner. Provincial High Courts are 
being approached to relax their rules so as 
to enable displaced legal] practitioners 
to appear before them and their sub- 
ordinate courts. 


Lawyers and doctors (including Vaids, 
Hakims, Homeopathes, dentists and 
radiologists) who wish to re-establish 
themselves in their professions can be 
granted loans up toa maximum of 
Rs. 3,000 per head. 
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refugeer across the border. Of these 
about 1,130,407 were non-Muslims 
and about 1,668,961] Muslims. Refugee 
trains were also attacked by armed 
mobs in the East and the West Punjab, 
thus necessitating heavy military pro- 
tection, introduction of stern measures 
against villages through which the trains 
passed, imposition of coliective fines and 
curfew in the affected areas along the 
railway track. Thankstothesemoasures, 
attacks on refugee trains dwindled and 
disappesred. Each train was escorted 
by a detachment—sometimes a Company 
strong, sometimes two platoons. 


Over 427,000 non-Muslims and over 
217,000 Muslim refugees were moved 
in motor t under military pro- 
tective escort, the Military Evacuation 
Organization of India alone using 1,200 
military’ and civilian vehicles for this 
purpose. Motor transport was 
primarily for collecting people stranded 
in villages and other small pockets and 
also for bringing them to rail heads. 
In one month alone 1,000,000 gallons of 
petrol were used in the East Punjab 
area, mostly by the Military Evacuation 
Organization. 


Floods in East Punjab 


The Royal Indian Engineer U nits were 
engaged in rastoring communications 
which had been disrupted bv the flooding 
of the Beas and Sutie) rivers towards 
the end of September, 1947, in the East 
Punjab. 


Roads in the Punjab had never before 
been subjected to such heavy cart traffic as 
in August and September, when the mass 
movement of refugees was in progress. 
One of the finest road net works in India 
was breached in many places and washed 
away in parts in one night on account 
of torrential rains. 


Lt.-Col. P. 8. Bhagat, V. C., R. I. E. 
commanding RIE units in this area, 
gave top priority to restoring the damage 
to the Grand Trunk Road, so that Jullun- 
dur and Amritsar, which had been cut off 
from the Eastern districts both by road 
and rail, could be linked with Ambala 
again. Accordingly the Ist and the 
4th Companies RIE (both of Bengal 
Sappers and Miners) built Bailey 
bridges over the Bein river, five miles 
east of Jullundur Cantonment. In spite 
of many difficulties and with only one 
bulldozer to help build the approach 
roads, the work was done in five days and 
the bridge was opened on Oct. 9 This 
was the first time that Bailey bridges had 
been erected over gaps in tho Grand 
Trunk Road and put to public use. 


Filling the breaches on the Grand 
Trunk Road between Jullundur and the 
Beas river was an ‘even bigger task. 
Here in the space of 16 miles, 15 large 
breaches had occurred together, and 
many small ones. The 132 Assault Field 
Coy. (Madras Sappers and Miners) was 
assigned the difficult task of restoring 
this sector. One bulldozer and one 
road roller were all the mechanical equip- 
ment that could be made available. 


Using local sources for road metal, 
some army trucks and much _— sapper 
ingenuity and knowledge, this unit did 
good work and had the road open to 
traffic in six days. Where diversions were 
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used - 


possible and necessary, they were made, 
and where large gaps on embankments 
had occurred, bridges were constructed. 


The railway bridge over the Bein, 


which was partly destroyed, was repaired 
by engineers of the East Punjab Railway 
and 101 Railway Construction Company, 
R.I.E. (Madras Sappers and Miners). 


Besides these tusks Indian Army 
engineers made wide and frequent 
surveys and kept open roads used by 
refugees. 


Refugee Routes 


In August and early part of September, 
betore the Military Evacuation Urganiza- 
tions ot India and Pakistan were set up 
in order to control the movement of 
Muslim and non-Muslim refugees, Muslims 
immediately east of the new boundary 
and non-Muslims west of it crossed over 
on their own. Thus the areas east and 
west of the new boundary became clear 
of the minority populations. 


When the Military Evacuation Organisa- 

tions were scot up they discussed arrange- 
ments for foot convoys and planned 
specified routes. These convoys some- 
times contained as many as 70 or 80 
thousar.ds men each, with their bullock 
carts, cattlo, horses and belongings. The 
problem of moving such convoys was, 
therefore, extrumely difficult specially 
in view of the communal tension in 
‘those areas. 


Non-Muslim foot convoys from Mont- 
gomery and Multan districts came past 
the Sulemanki Headworks into Feroze- 

ore in September and October, Non- 
Muslims from LyalJpur, Jaranwala, 
Sheikhupura and adjacent areas used a 
road which crossed Balloki Headworks, 
where there was a bottleneck and con- 
voys were detained for hours or even 
duys. After crossing the Headworks, 
the convoys passed through Bhai Pheru 
and Raiwina and moved thence to 
Amritsar or through Chunian to Feroze- 
pore. 


‘Further north many non-Muslims from 
Lahore district crossed into Amritsar 
by the Grand Trunk Road or by any 
tiack or path that was handy. Stil 
further north many non-Muoelims from 
the Pakistan porticn of Gurdaspur dis- 
trict and weet of it crossed into the 
Indian portion of Gurdaspur district 
through Batala, Dera Babu Nanak and 
J assar. 


All these foot convoys were protected 
by Indian and Pakistan troops according 
to the agreement reached between the 
representatives of the two Dominivns at 
@® conference. Indian troops provided 
close escort and Pakistan troups wide 
escort to non-Muslim refugees while 
they were in Pakistan territuly. 


The largest number of Muslim refugees 
to move west took the Grand trunk 
Road from Jullundurto Amritsar and 
thence to Lahore. For a while the 
military authoritics found it difficult 
to take the Muslim refugees’ through 
Amritsar city where reports of attacks on 
convoys in the West Punjab roused the 
fury of the local population who refused 


to allow Muslims to go through the city. 
General Thimayya’s men made a diversion 
north of Amritsar in order to send these 
caravans through b3t the diversion 
became unserviceable after rains. For a 
while allconvoys were diverted along the 
road running on the bank of the Upper 
Bari Doab Canal, but this road could not 
take heavy traffic and broke down. 
Thereafter when tempers cooled down 
in Amritsar city, all the Muslim caravans 
were routed through the city along the 
Grand Trunk Road to the frontier post at 
Wagha where Pakistan auhorities took 
charge of them and sent them on to 
Lahore. 


Muslim refngees -from Gurdaspur 
district took the same route as non- 
Muslims to cross the border, namely 
through Dera Baba Nanak and Batala. 
Care was taken to seo that one-way 
traffic was maintained. 


From Ludhiana and Jullundur dis- 
tricts large columns of Muslim refugees 
were routed through Jagraon, Moga, 
Ferozepore and Sulemanki Headworks. 


Muslim convoys from the southern 
districts of the East Punjab such as 
Rohtak, Hissar and Gurgaon took the 
route which ran through Hissar, Sirsa, 
Dalwali and Fazilka. 


Escort by Troops : 


All Muslim refugoos moving on foot 
from the Indian Union into the West 
Punjab were escorted by Indian troops, 
on foot and in lorries, and sometimes when 
these columns had to pass through areas 
where grvat tonsion prevailed Armoured 
Corps units escorted them. Although 
according to the agreement Pakistan 
troops were supposed to provide close 
escort to the Muslim refugees while they 
were in Indian Union territory, most 
of the escort were Indian owing ‘to the 
fact that the Pakistan army was unable 
to send an adequate number of troops. 


In the third week of September, major 
attacks on foot convoys took place on 
both sides of the border, but after that 
such attacks dwindled in number and 
decreased in intensity and the end of 
October saw speedy and safe movement 
of refugees. 


-In October Muslim and non-Muslim re- 
fugees often took the same route and 
crossed each other without any untoward 
incident. 


In October, however, there were 
unprecedented floods in the Punjab which 
rendered most of the routes taken by the 
refugees unserviceable for over a week. 
Bridges were washed away and strips 
of road also disappoared under water. 
Many refugees dicd of exposure and 
Many wore carried away by the _ floods. 
All toot movements were at a standstill 
during this perigd but both the Army 
and Civil engineers worked hard on the 
roads and got them going again within 
a week. 


Fifty-six camps wereset up to accommo- 
date refugees and over 40,000 tents have 
been placed at the disposal of the various 
provinces for the same purpose. The 
largest of these camps is at Kurukshetra 
which was organised in October to billet 
non-Muslim refugees from Pakistan. The 


Army wascalled upon to organise this 
camp and this meant the employment of 
1,200 army men. This camp has a 
capacity of about 2,50,000 and is divided 
into separate towns of 50,000 each. It 
has a hospital of its own and contains 
up-to-date arrangements for vaccination 
and inoculation. Steps are also being 
taken to electrify the camp. At its 
p23k period 20 major Indian Army units 
were employed. - 


The Army’s medical services were fully 
used for the benefit of the refugees. Mass 
in >zulations and vaccinations were carried 
out and ambulance cara accompanied the 
foot convoys. One thousand threo 
hundred beds were made available for 
refugess in Combined Military Hospitals 
in Jullyndur, Ambala and Delhi. Medi- 
cal officers were detailed for refugee work 
in various stations in East Punjab and 
Medical Inspection Rooms were ostab- 
lished in refugee camps. Penicillin, 
sulpha drugs, D. D. T. and surgical instru- 
ments and equipment, field dressings, etc., 
amounting to about 250 tons wero made 
available to troat refugee casualties. 


A contingent of two Veterinary officers 
with two complete Veterinary Sections 
and a number of Ferriers were sent to 
Jullundur for shoeing and_ rendering 
medical aid to animals, arriving from 
Pakistan with the refugees. 


Supplies and Stores 


The Army supplied 30,000 tents to the 
Ministry of Reliof and Rehabilitation. 
Cortain accommodation stores such as 
camp kettlez, hurricane lanterns, en- 
trenching tools, and cooking utensils 
were also made available by the Army 
for use in Kurukshetra camp. A smail 
supply of blankets was also made to tho 
Bihar Government. 


In several differont stations the Army 
has placed at the disposal of the various 
Provincial Governments and the Ministry 
of Relief and Rehabilitation accommo- 
dation sufficient to house at least 2,00.000 
civilians. . 


Six transport companies and super- 
visory stuff tc raise five civilian transport 
companies were provided by the Army 
tor the movement of refugees. 


Over one million gallons of petrol, 
oil and lubricants were used up in amonth 
by the Military Evacuation Organisation. 
Aviation spirit for retugee work during 
peak period reached about 600,000 
gallons amonth. 


KHAIRADIN-GIRJAPUR RAIL 
SURVEY 


The Ministry of Railways (Railway 
Board) have sanctioned «a Final Location 
Survey being carried out by the Agency 
of the B. Ll. Kaitway Administration for 
an alternative alignment between 
Khoairadin and Girjapur via Bisrampur, 
a distance of about 34 miles in connection 
with Barwadin-Chirmiri (Bijuri) pro- 
joot. ‘The survey will be known as 
the Khairadin-Girjapur survey of the 
Barwadih-Cuirmir: (Bijuri) Railway 
Project. 


. 


EVACUATION OF NON-MUSLIMS 
FROM BAHAWALPUR 


HE following statement of negotie- 

T tions regarding evacuation of 

non-Muslims from Bahawalpur 

was issued by the Ministry of Reiief 
and Rehabilitation on Feb 11: 


OF the estimated population in 1947 
of 2.7 lakhs of non-Muslims, about 45 
to 50,000 came out on tmir own in 
September and early October 1947, 
following serious disturbances in the 
Bahawalpur District of the State. 
About 25,000 more from that District 
were evacuated by the State in accord- 
ance with arrangements reached between 
them and the Ministry of States, Govern- 
ment of India, prior to the accession 
of the State to Pakistan. About 70,000 
non-Muslims are now estimated to be 
living in Rahimyarkhan District of 
Bahawalpur, most. of whom are desirous 
of coming out. Over a lakh is un- 
accounted for, and a large portion of 
this probably represents forcible con- 
versions, which have been particularly 
heavy in this state. 


Negotiations for Evacuation 


Negotiations for the evacuation of 
those non-Muslims among the remaining 
70,000 as desired to migrate to India 
were at first being carried by the Ministry 
of States. At this stage, the Bahawal- 
pur Government appeared inclined to 
provide some fucilities in the shape of 


.escorted special trains and represented 


certain difficulties regarding coal, railway 
stock, etc. Negotiations were also 
being made to carry out air evacuation 
from Khanpur Air field. Apparently 
the Bahawalpur Government were finding 
difficulties in obtaining the neccssrary 
railway stock and coal in the ordinary 
course. In the meantime, India and 
Pakistan had established «a common 
pool of railway stock and were smoothly 
running through refugee specials be- 
tween the two Dominions. in view of 
this and the further fact that Bahawal- 
pur had since acceded to Pakistan. the 
Ministry of States felt that the best 
course would be to extend to Bahawal- 
pur the arrangements in force in West 
Punjab. This was suggested to the 
Bahawalpur Government towards the 
end of October. The Bahawalpur 
Government did not agree to accept 
Indian troops in Bahawalpur territory, 
but at the same time, staied that such 
non-Muslims as wished to go to India 
would be provided with facilities to do 
so under their own military and police 
escort and undertook full responsibility 
for their safe transit to the State border. 
In actual practice, however, practically 
no Movement facilities were provided by 
the Bahawalpur State except to a few 
persons who obtained permits frum the 
Bahawalpur Military authorities. 


On the 7th November an Officer 
of the Ministry of States went to Bahawal- 
pur in connection with various matters 
and discussed the question afresh with 
the Bahawalpur Government. Thut 
Government, refused to recognise the 
actual factual) position viz., that a large 


number of non-Muslims wished to leave 
and were furecd to stay on only owing 
‘to lack of facilities. and refused to provide 
any spocn.l facilities for evacuation. 


This new attitude taken up by 
the Bahawalpur Government was still 
under consideration by the Government 
of India when the State sent one of its 
Hindu = Ministers to India in the 
middle of November with a view to 
persuading Bahawalpur non-Muslims 
who had already left to return to the 
State. Assurances were brought on 
behalf of the State that action would be 
tukon to create such conditions as would 
not only enable non-Muslims to remain 
there in safety, but also persuade 
those who had left to return. The Gov- 
ernment of India welcomed tho senti- 
ments and felt that every effort should 
be made to see if this desirable object 
could really be achieved. A meeting 
was thereupon called at which above 
mentioned Minister of the Bahawalpur 
State and representatives of the 
Babawalpur non-Muslims already in 
India were present. These representa- 
tives were usked carefully to consider 
the proposal that they should return 
under tno assurances mentioned above. 
Some of these representatives were 
given special facilities to visit other 
centres where Bahawalpuris had ccme 
in appreciable numbers in order to con- 
sult them and also persuade them to 
return. These representatives, after 
careful consideration of the conditions 
then prevailing in Bahawalpur and the 
trend of affairs in the State, came re- 
gretfully to the conclusion that the 
conditions in Bahawalpur were not 
such as to enable non-Muslims to nmain 
there in sufety and with honcur and that 
in those conditions people could not 
really be persuaded to remain there, 
much less to return. 


Facilities Refused 


The Government of India were 
informed to that = effect on the 
27th November 1947. In _ parti- 


cular it was pointed out that several 
thousands of villagers had been deprived 
of their lands and had been forced to come 
to the towns where they had becn ataying 
for several weeks under conditions of 
utmost hardship and were already in 
the last staves of destitution. 


With a view to securing at least 
scme facilities for those who were abso- 
lutely destitute or were not State subjects, 
an Officer of the MEO India went to 
Bahawalpur but although he contacted 
both the authorities at Bateuwalpur 
und the Prime Minister ot Bahawalpur at 
Karachi, all facilities for evacuation 
were completely refused. 


The matter was next raised with 
Ruja Ghazanfar Ali Khan, Keflugee 
Minister, Government ot Pakistan Ly 
Hon’ble Shri Gopalaswami Ayyergar, 


Minister withoutr Portfolio during 
discussions at Lahore on the 9th 
December. The situation as stated 


above wus represented to Kaja Sahib 
who agreed that as Bahawalpur was 
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now a part of Pakistan, it was up to 
the Government of Pakistan to ensure 
the necessary facilities. He also agreed 
that non-Muslims who did wish to leave 
should be enabled to do so. He said 
that he would take up the matter with 
His Highness the Nawab of Bahawalpur 
at Karachi and that on his way back 
from Karachi about a week later, he 
would fix a meeting at Bahawalpur 
itself where the matter might be dis- 
cussed with a view to making necessary 
arrangements. He asked that some 
representatives of India should be sent 
to the meting and Shri Gopalaswami 
Ayyangar agreed to do so on hoaring 
from Raja Sahib. 


Telegram to Raja Sahib 


On the 11th December = Shri 
Gopalaswami Ayyangar sent a telegram 
to Raja Sahib pointing out that complete 
absence of any tran port facilities to 
India was only increasing panic and 
asking for the earivst po.s:bl> arrange- 
ments. Ho also enquired as to the 
date of the moeting. Further he prossed 
for th» establishment of camps for desti- 
tutes at Khanpur and Rahimyarkhan, 
and distribution of food to them. No 
reply to this telegram was received, but 
in another connection Kaja Ghaznafar 
Ali Khan informed Shri Gopalaswami 
Ayyangar that a meeting was being held 
on the 19th at Bahawalpur. No invita- 
tion to the Government of India to send 
any representatives was extended. On 
the 2ist Shri Gopalaswami Ayyangar 
cent a further telegram repeating his 
earlier telegram and asking for any 
early decision. Yet another telegram 
was sent by Shri Gopalaswami Ayyanger 
on the 24th December pointing out the 
impossible conditions under which the 
destitutes were living and reiterating 
the request for oponing of camps and 
distribution of food. Keference was 
also made to reports of further violence 
including the shooting down of 20 leading 
Hindus of Ahmadpur Lamma in brota 
day light on the 10th December. With 
@ view to obtaining more information 
regarding conditions in Bahawalpur. 
a suggestion wus made thata liaison 
Officur at Bahawalpur may be accepted 
by the state authorities. In reply a 
telegram and a letter were received from 
Raya Gnaznafcr Ali Khan towaids the 
end of Uecomber reiterating the decision 
of the Bahawalpur State not to permit 
non-Muslims to leave the Statu and 
repeating assurances of continued protec: 
tion and restoration of normalcy within 
a short time. No reference wes made 
in these communications to the question 
of distribution of fuod to destitutes, the 
opening of camps, the evacuation of forced 
converts and the recent instances ofl 
renewed violence. 


In reply to the above Shri Gopala- 
awami. Ayyangar addressed Kaja 
Ghaznafar Ali Khan on the Ist January 
1948 pointing out that while the Govern-. 
ment of India did not wish to encourage 
migration, facilities ought to be pro- 
vided for those who none-the-less wished 
to leave. The cases of thousands of des- 
titutes in various towns in the State and 
of the 60 to 70,000 forcible converts were 
specially mentioned. Offer was made 
of provision of railway stock and other 
facilities out of the pool with the two 
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MEOS and it was suggested that details 
should be discussed in tripartite talks 
between the Government of Pakistan. 
Bahawalpur and India. No ‘reply was 
received to this telegram or the earlior 
representations on these subjects. 


After waiting for several days. 
during which panic in Bahawalpur further 
increased due to events in Sind, and 
pee any. tioting at Karachi, the 

on’ble Minister for Relicf and Rehabili- 
tation again addressed Raja Ghiznafar 
Ali Khan, drawing attention to provious 
telegrams and to the immense hardship 
being caused by th> pro‘racted delay to 
which this matter was being subjected 
Again a requust was made for a _ confer- 
ence to discuss the matter as well as con- 
currence to the app ointment of a Li ‘ison 
Officer at Bahawalpur. In the meantime, 
it waa understood that the State Govern- 
ment were proposing to rend out the 
destitutes, mainly Oadr, by a_ foot 
Convoy involving them in a strenuous 
journey of several days, involving con- 
siderable danger and hardship instead of 
allowing them. to be evacuated safely by 
escorted train. An offer was made that the 
Government of India would supply 
special rakes, if necessary, from the 
Government of India’s own stocks. An 
offer was also made to send the Director- 
General of Evacuation to Lahore or 
Bahawalpur to fix up details. Again 
no reply has been received to this 
communication. On the 28th January, 
1948, the Hon’ble Minister for Relief 
and Rehabilitation has again .addressed 
&® personal communication to Raja 
Ghaznafar Ali Khan on various subjects 
including the question of evacuation 
from Bahawalpur. 


United Nations Appeal 
For Children 


The United Nations Organisation has 
sponsored a scheme called the ‘ United 
Nations Appeal for Children"’ for the 
purpose of collecting voluntary contri- 
butions from people of all countries of 
the world with the intention that the con- 
tributions collected should be used for the 
benefit of children, adolescents and 
expec:ant and nursing mothers without 
distinction of race, creed, nationality or 
political belief, says a Press Note issued 
by the Ministry of Health on Feb. 9. 
In view of the great humanitarian purpose 
and the international character of the 
appeal, the Government of India have 
decided that India should associate her- 
self with the scheme. All thp funds 
collected in India will be utilised in Ifdia 
for the benefit of children, adolescents 
and expectant and nursing mothers in 
the country without distinction of caste 
or creed. 


With a view to implementing the 
rcheme, it is proposed to set up unver 
the chairmanship of the Hor’ble Raj- 
Kumari Amrit Kaur a Nationa! Com- 
mittee in India which will be voluntary 
and non-governmental organi: ation, and 
will include representatives of leading 
national organisations: as also distin- 
guished individuals in the country. The 
committee will be responsible for organis- 
ing the appeal, making collections and 
allocating and distributing the proceeds 
thereof for the purposes specified. In- 
vitations have been sent to leading 
national organisations and distinguisl.ed 
individuals to serve onthe National 
Committee. 


Attack on Parachinar Refugee Camp: 


Strong Representations to Pakistan 


Replying to a short notice question 
by Shri Deshbandhu Gupta in the Con- 
stituent Assembly (Legislative) on Feb. 
4, the Hon'ble Mr. K.C. Neogy, Minister 
for Relief and Rehabilitation, disclosed 
that the strongest representations have 
been made to the Pakistan Government 
regarding the attack on the Parachinar 
Refugee Camp indicating the views of 
the Government of India on the attitude 
of the Pakistan authorities on the ques- 
tion of protection and evacuation of the 
refugees at Parachinar and the necessity 
of immediate evacuation of other non- 
Muslims from the.N.W.F.P. and the 
tribal areas. He added that the Govern- 
ment of India had also emphasised the 
responsibility of the Pakistan Govern- 
ment for the immediate recovery of the 
abducted persons. He added that so 
far only an interim: reply had been re- 
ceived from the Pakistan Government. 


Mr. Neogy added that the only infor- 
mation so far available about the attack 
has heen supplied by the local represen- 
tatives of the Government of Pakistan 
to our representative at Peshawar. 
According to information supplied by 
them, it appears that 130 non-Muslims 
living in the Parachinar Camp were 


killed, 81 wounded and 50 abducted. 
Inquiries made of people who have been 
evacuated to the territories of the Indian 
Union, however, indicate that 138 non- 
Muslimns were killed, 223 abducted and 
150 injured more or less severely. 


R. I. A. F. COMMUNICATION 
SQUADRON 


The formation of a Communication 
Squadron of the Royal Indien Air Force 
has been announced by Air Headquarters, 
(India). 


Apart from being availatie for com. 
munication purpoees, this rquedrcn will 
also enable officers of the General dutics 
branch (flying) on the staff of Air Head- 
quastors, (India), to keep in flying 
practice. 


The Squadron which is located § at 
Palam will be attached to No. 3 Wing, 
RIAF. 


CEYLON INDEPENDENCE CELEBRATIONS 
Lord Mountbatten’s Speech at Flag 


Hoisting Ceremony 


Lord Mountbatten delivered the 

following speech at the flag-hoist- 
ing ceremony in New Delhi on the 
occasion of the Ceylon Independence 
Celebrations on Feb. 14: 


Hq’ Excellency ths Governor-General 


I am particularly pleased to have the 
opportunity of speaking at this Flag- 
Hoisting Ceremony because I am fortu- 
nate enough to have a close personal 
acquaintance with Ceylon. During the 
last war my South-East Asia Head- 
quarters were at Kandy for over eighteen 
months, and as the island was very much 
a base of operations for all three services 
I visited many parts of it and so was 
able to see much of ite tropical beauty. 
I have never met a more friendly and 


cheerful people and I cannot believe that 
there is a lovelier island anywhere in 
the world. 


But I had close intereste with the island 
from another different’ point of view. 
A month after I arrived in the island, ] 
called a meeting with Their Excellencies 
the Governor, Sir Andrew Caldecott, and 
the Commander-in-Chief, Ceylon, Admiral 
Sir Geoffrey Layton. As a result of this 
meeting I sent home a report which, 
I understand, contributed materially to 
the decision to send out the Soulbury 
Commission to the island, one of the 
members of which was the recent Gover- 
nor of Bengal, Sir Frederick Burrows. 
The independence of Ceylon within the 
British Commonwealth which we are 
celebrating today is the direct result 
of the Soulbury Commission’s report 


and I an naturally proud to have had the 
privilege of playing a small part in 
Ceylon’s achievement of freedom. 

Fortunately, Ceylon, like India, has 
escaped the fate of Burma in being 
@ major battlefield of the past war, and 
has emerged unscathed apart from the 
short air raids in 1942. In these ‘cir- 
cumstances there is a solid foundation 
on which to build for the future, and with 
economic stability and a good export 
trade I feel that Ceylon can look forward 
to the future with every confidence. I 
should have liked to have bevn able to 
visit Colombo again for the Independence 
Celobrations, but this has not proved 
possible. I am_ therefore particularly 
pleased to have had this opporeunity of 
joining in the ceiebrations hore in Delhi, 
and to wish Ceylon al! good fortune in 
the years to come. I am asking 3fr. 
De Silva, the Ceylon Government's 
Representative here in Delhi, to pass 
these good wishes of mine ‘on to his 
Government in Colombo. 


THEIR EXCELLENCIES VISIT 
ALLAHABAD 


Their Excellencies the Governor- 
General and the Countess Mountbatten 
of Burma paid a one-day private visit 
to Allahabad on Feb. 9. Accompanied 
by the Prime Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Their Excvllencies witnessed 
the Kumbha Mela and paid a visit to the 
Kamla Nehru Memorial Hospital. Her 
Excellency also visited the Dufferin 
Hospital. 


Her Excellency Lady Mouatbatten talking te a pelient in the Kamla Nebru 
Memorial Hospital 


° 
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INDIA’S ENVOY TO 
SWITZERLAND 


The “overnment of India and the 
> Swise Government have decided to ex- 
: change diplomatic mijesions at Lega- 
> fon level, anys a Prese Communique 
sssyed by the Ministry of External 
Affairs and Commonwealth Relations 
on Feb.9. They are eonfident that the 
friendly relationa extating hetween them 
will thereby he further strengthened to 
the benefit of the people of both 
countries. 


“es bln tl ed de VERO REY A 


bed de a a he a de aiid 


The Gorernment of the Swise Con- 
. federation have decided to appoint 
( M. Armin Naeniker as their Envoy 
i Extraordinary and Minister Plentpoten- 
: diary in Indta. The Government of 
: India are appointing Mr. Dhtrajlal 
( Bhulabhat Desat as their Envoy 
‘ Extraordinary and Mintster Plenipoten- 
‘ gary in Suwttzerland. 


. 
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ENQUIRY INTO RELATIVE 
STRENGTH OF LABOUR 
BODIES 


The Government of India, it is learnt, 
have asked the All India Trade Union 
Congress and the Indian National Trade 
Union Congress for information regarding 
the number of Trade Unions affiliated to 
them, membership etc. This has been 
done with a view to facilitating an 
enquiry for ascertaining their relative 
strength so that delegates and advisers 
could be selected in consultation with the 
most representative workers’ organica- 
tion for the I.L.O. Conference to be 
held at San Francisco in June 1948. 


Provincial | Governments have been 
requested to co-operate in this enquiry. 


Several Cash Certificates and a Defence 
Savings Certificate standing in the name 
of Suraj Prakash, Swatantar Prakach, 
Snehlata (all members of the family of 
Dr. Gian Chand), and in the name of 
Kamla, daughter of Mr. Ram Chand, 
purchased from Rawalpindi, Multan city 
and Dinga post offices, have been 1o- 
covered trom looted property in the 
Weat Punjab, says a Press Note issued 
by D.G., P. and I. on Feb. 4. Claimants 
are advised to apply to the Directur- 
General, Posts and Telegraphs, Simla 
with proofs of their claime. 


The Governor-Generu! has been plemed 


to appoint the Honourable Mr. Justice 
Mahommedali Currim Chagla, acting 
Chief Justice of the Bombay High Court, 


to be the permanent Chiei Justice o!1 that 
Court in the place of Sir Leonaid 
Stone who resigned the < fice with eficct 
from the 3rd Janualy 1948, says a Frese 
Communique issued by the Ministry of 
Home Affaire on Feb. 5. 
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Dr. Syed Hussain’s 
Broadcast 


66TSOR thirty years Gandhiji simul- 
taneously worked for national free- 

dom and national unity. He was 

able to achieve the ore but not the other. 
Let us all work conscientiously to com- 
plete his unfinished job— that Would be a 
true homiage to his blessed memory,” thus 
said Dr. Syed Hussain; India’s Am- 
Bassador-designate to Egypt on the 
eve of his departure in a broadcast from 

All-India Radio Delhi on Feb. 15. 


Dr. Syed Hussain said: 


** It is with a heavy heart that I leave 
India. The joy and pride of serving her 
abroad have been dimmed by the 
shadow of a national calamity which is 
also a deep personal loss. 


Although I saw him several times 
afterwards, the last real conversation 
I had with Mahatnia Gandhi was on the 
first day. of his last fast om January 
13th. He was keenly interested’ in 
Egypt, and in my mission to Egypt. 
Not to tire him by unnecessary con- 
versation on a day like that I twice 
offered to leave but he bade me stay. 
I would have taken a parsonal message 
of greetings from him to His Majesty © 
the King of Egypt, but that alas re- 
mained unwritten. 


For more than a quarter of a century 
it was the personality of Mahatma 
Gandhi, more than any other single 
factor, that had api te to raise and 
sustain the prestige of India and Indians 
abroad. oday that prestige has 
suffered an eclipse. It seems. to me 
that we can retrieve our position, and 
redeem our national honour in the eyes 
of the world only by observing a stricter 
fidelity in the pursuance of his aims 
and ideals now that he is gone from 
amongst us than we were able to render 
while he lived. 


World’s E India ; 
a M.Jaroslav Sejnoha, Czechoslovak Afmbassador to India (left), who arrwed 
For thirty years Gandhiji simulta- in Delhi on Feb. 1, presented his oredentials to H. E.Lord Mountbatten, nadia 
neously worked for national freedom and General, on Feb. 14. (Below) The Czechoslovak Ambassador called on 
national unity. He was able to achieve Nehru en Feb. 7 
the one but not the other. Let us all 
work consciontiously to complete his 
unfinished job—that would be a true 
homage to his blessed memory. 


The representative of a country abroad 
can only represent, in the last analysis, 
the strength, dignity and unity of his 
nation at home. The eyes of the world 
are on India today, and increasingly 
we will be called upon to play in in- 
ternational affairs a part worthy of our 
traditions and our actual and potential 
greatness. Let us then close our ranks 
and move forward to the destiny which 
awaits us—to a future that shall be 
worthy of our past. 


During the whole course of my adult 
life I have never discriminated between 
Indian and Indian. Unofficially I was 
ever a champion of India and her cause. 
Officilly I will continue to be the same. 
** JAI HIND.” 
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INDIAN AMBASSADOR — 


T a simple, brief and solemn 
A ceremony held on Feb. 2 in the 
President’s House, the Indian 
Ambassador, Doctor M. A. Rauf, pre- 
sented his credentials to the President of 
the Union of Burma. 

Dr. Rauf was introduced to the Presi- 
dent by U Tin Tut, Burmesé Foreign 
Minister. 

Addressing the President after pre- 
senting credentials, Dr. Rauf referred 
to centuries old historical and cultural 
associations between India and Burma 
and said: ‘‘ Our relations in the past have 
been close and friendly. In more 
recent times our connection has been 
still closer. Thus politically, economi- 
cally and culturally we have been bound 
to one another’’. 

Dr. Rauf said: “The tragic death 
of Mahatma Gandhi has caused deep 
sadness across the hearts of not only 
all Indians vut also to all peace-loving 
people of the world. I am grateful to 
Your Excellency and to the Government 
and people of Burma who have joined 
us in mourning our great loss and who 
have expressed sincere ard heartielt 
condolences ’’. 


Making reference to large number of 
Indians who live in Burma, Dr. Rauf 
said: ‘‘These people have been law- 
abiding citizens who have for many 
years carried on business and professions 
within the territories of the Union. Our 
labourers have contributed to the 
development of this country. Many ot 
them have lived and died here. I wish 
to commend to Your Excellency the 

opulation of Indians who have made 

urma their home. Those of my 
countrymen who accept citizenship of 
Burma would become one with the great 
Burmese nation. Those others would 
still remain friends of Burma and would 
do everything to assist the Union of 
Burma in the great task of reconstruc- 
tion”’ 


Burmese President’s Reply 


The President of the Burmese Re- 
public, replying to the Indian Ambassador 
who presented his credentials, said :, 


‘‘I regret that we should meet under 
the shadow of the tragic death of Mahatma 
Gandhi, an event which has cast a gloom 
on this country as much as on yours. 
Nevertheless, I have special pleasure 
in welcoming, in your new capacity 
as Ambassador, one so specially fitted 
by his knowledge of both India and of 
Burma to interpret the Indian people 
to the Burmese and the Burmese people 
to Indians. 


“It will be the endeavour of myself 
and of my Government to maintain and 
strengthen our happy relationship, not 
only in politics but also in the fields 
of economics and culture”. 


Referring to Indians in Burma, the 
President said: ‘*I fully acknowledge 
the great part which Indians have played 
in the past in the development of Burma. 


LAL 


Pandit Nehru inspecting a Guard of Honour during his recent visit to Amritsar 


As you know, those of them 
who are qualified to become 
Union citizens and who desire to do so 
will be a welcome element in the body 
politic of this country. Those who elect 
to retain their status as citizens of the 
Indian Dominion will, however, have the 
goodwill of my people and the protection 
of my Government while they reside in 
Burma, xand the high regard in which we 
hold India and her Government will be 
guarantee of their good treatment in this 
country ”’. 


RE-ENTRY CERTIFICATES 
FOR BURMA 


Information has been received that 
the Government of Burma have decided 
to continue to accept departure and 
residence certificates, as evidence though 
not as conclusive proof of holders thereof 
having left Burma after reoccupation, in 
considering their claims for re-entry 
into Burma, says a Press Note issued 
by the Ministry of External Affairs and 
Comn:onwealth Relations on Feb. 10. 
All such persons seeking re-entry after 
January 15, however, will be treated as 
new immigrants for purposes of entry 
into Burma and will be given temporary 
immigration permits by the Husnia 
Government Immigration Officers at 
ports in India. 


On arrival in Burma if they prove 
within three months that ‘they are bona 
fide residents and have trade and family 
connections in Burma and went out 
of the country on temporary visit before 
the enactment of Burma Immigration 
(Emergency Provisions) Act, 1947, they 
will be allowed to stay on in Burma, 


Pakistan Army 
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Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru presided over the meeting 


on Feb. 6. 
Sir S.S. 


SYNTHETIC PETROL—DRUG RESEARCH— 


the 
The picture shows (L. to R.) Sir Shri Ram, 


Governing Body of 
Mr. N. V. 


ELECTRO-CHEMICAL INSTITUTE 


Scientific and Industrial Research Schemes 


HE establishment 
Chemical Research Institute in 
South India with the Rs. 15 

lakhs donation made towards it by Dr. 
Rm. Alagappa Chattiar, plans for setting 
up a Central Institute for Drug Research 
and preparations for founding a syn- 
thetic petrol industry in India were 
among a number of proposals adcpted 
by the Governing Body of the Council 
of Scientific and Industrial Research 
which met in New Delhi in the first 
week of February. Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Prime Minister presided. 


of an Electro- 


Recommending the early establishment 
of an industry for the manufacture of 
synthetic petrol from Indian coal, the 
Governing Body set up a Committee to 
work out the details of the scheme for the 
consideration of the Government of 
India. The committee which consists of 
Mr. G. D. Birla, Sir 8. 8. Bhatnagar, 
Sir J. C. Gosh and Mr. D.N. Wadia will 
draw up the scheme in consultation with 
foreign experts. 


For the proposed industry in India, 
second and third grade qualities of coal 
will be utilised for the production of 
synthetic petrol and this in itself, is an 
additional advantage, because Irdia’s 
resources of first grade coals are limited. 
The Ministry of Industry and Supply has 
already taken initial steps in the matter 
and has arranged for the testing in 
America of Indian coals for their suit- 
ability for the manufacture of synthetic 


petrol. 


Simultaneous with the manufacture of 
synthetic petrol, the council decided that 
intensified geological and geophysical 
exploration of possible areas of occurr- 
ence of petroleum in India should be 
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carried out by the Government. It 
has also recommended to the Govern- 
ment that the possibility of buying 
crude petroleum from the Iranian and 
Burma Oil fields and refining it at two 
or three refineries at Indian ports should 
be explored. 


On the recommendation of the Fuel 
Research Committee, the Governing 
Body of the Council approved of the 
establishment of three field survey 
stations for research in coal in the C. P. 
Raniganj and Bokhro-Ramgarh coal 
fields at a cost of Rs. 9 Jakhs. It was 
also recommended to the Government 
that a statutory cess of § anna per ton of 
coal despatched in India should be levied 
for aiding fuel research in the country. 


The Governing Body, also decided to 
have detailed plans prepared for carrying 
out work on underground gasification of 
coal which has brought about 
revolution changes in fuel technology 
in the world, particularly Russia and 
the U.8.A. - 


Dyestuff Technology 


With a view to promoting develop- 
ment of dyestuff both on the education 
and on the industrial reeea-:ch sides, 
the Council agreed to provide additional 
funds to the Bombay University for 
the creation of a Professorship in Dye- 
atuff Technology and for the institution of 
six research fellowships. The Council 
has been granting for some time to the 
Bombay University an annual recurring 
grant of Rs. 25,000 for the Department 
of Dyestuff Technology which will now 
be increased to Rs. 54,000. Fifty per cent 
of the seate in the Department will be 


Council of Scientific and Industrial 


the : 
Gadgil, Dr. S.P. M yn, Pandit Nehru, 
Bahadur, Secretary of the Goa 


reserved for students belonging to pro- 
vinces other than Bombay. 


Two important schemes in the field of 
atomic research, viz. theoretical studies 
in the properties of meson field, and 
biological aspects of atomic research 
were sanctioned at a cost of Rs. 50,000. 
The latter scheme will be investigated at 
the Tata Memorial Hospital in Bombay. 


The Council also considered a draft 
bill for Governmental control of develop- 
ment of gronic energy and disposal of the 
raw materials. The bill is to be further 
examined by the President and the Vice- 
President of the Council and the Director 
of Scientific and Industrial Research. 


Drug Research 


Revised plans of the Central Institute 
of Drug Research, the establishment 
of which was approved last year, were 
accepted by the Council at its meeting. 
The Institute will be established at a 
capital cost of Rs. 20 lakhs and will 
cover a very wide scope of activity 
extending at one and from systematic 
scientific studies of crude drugs which 
have been in use in indigenous system of 
medicines for countries to the highly 
developed field of synthetics and anti- 
biotics at the other. 


The Government of India have approv- 
ed in principle the establishment of the 
Institute and have provided necessary 
funds for the planning work connected 
with ita establishment. The Indian 
Chemical Manufacturers’ Association also 
have agreed to finance the Institute to 
considerable extent. A Special Com- 
mittee with Dr. Jivraj Mehta gs chair- 
man ha; becn set up to select a suitable 
place for the location of the Institute. 


A comprehensive scheme of research 
including nutritional and feeding tests 
as well as chemical studies from the 
scientific point of view of Vanaspati 
was approved for investigation at the 
University College of Science, Calcutta, 
the Indian Institute of Science, Banglore, 
the Nutrition Research Laboratories, 
Coonooar and the Department of Chemical 


Technology, Bombay. This scheme was 
drawn up by the Vanaspati Research 
Advisory Committee set up by the 
Council and will be financed by the 
Vanaspati Manufacturers’ Association. 


Considerable controversy has been 
raised in recent times regarding the 
nutritional value of Vanaspati and the 
projected scientific investigations will, 
it is certain, help to decide the various 
issues. These investigations will be 
carried out simultaneously and corre- 
lated by Prof, B. G. Guha, Prof. Sub- 
rahamanyan, Dr. Patwardhan and Dr. 
Venkataraman. 


Electro-Chemical Institute 


Dr. Rm. Alagappa Chettiar has made a 
munificent donation of Rs. 15 lakhs 
towards the establishment of Electro- 
Chemical Research Institute in South 
‘India under the auspices of the Council. 
This Institute will be in the chain of 
India’s National Laboratories, which are 
in the course of establishment through 
the efforte of the Council. Five of these 
National Laboratories are fast coming up 
and conorete propese are under way 
for the ecstabli ent of a few more 
such as Leather Research Institute in 
Madras, Road Research Institute in 
Delhi and Building Research Station 
at Roorkee. Dr. Chettiar’s donation, 
which has been thankfully accepted 
by the Council is significant of the keen 
interest evinced by the public in the 
promotion of national welfare through 
scientific research and development. 


On the recommendation of the Board 
of Scientific and Industria! Research, the 
Governing Body of the Council has sanc- 
tioned a sum of Rs. 6.5 lakhs for the 
renewal of 100 research schemes which 
are in operation in various universities 
and research institutions all over India 
under the auspices of the Council. 


The Governing Body of the Council 
of Scientific and Industriul Research 
sanctioned the following new schemes of 
research entailing a cost of Rs. 87,000 
and recommended by the Board of 


DR. ALAGAPPA’S CONTRIBUTION 


Scientific and Industrial Research which 
also held ite meeting on the 5th Feb- 
ruary in New Delhiunder the sabia 


ship of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru :— 
(i) Investigations on Uranium, 
Thorium and Radium _ content of 


Madras granites, gneisses and their in- 
trusive suits, including the Cuddappah 
traps, by Dr. R. 8. Krishnan. 


¢ (ii) Recovery of primary metals from 


non-ferrous scray by Mr. G. C. Mitter. 


(iii) Investigation of a general effect 
of light on the electrical conductivity 
of systems activated by various types of 
discharge by Dr. 8. 8. Joshi. 


(iv) Study of the properties of orys- 
tallin quartz, particularly the piezp 
electric, elastic, optical and twinning 


properties in relation to its crystal- 
structure by Dr. Bishambar Dayal 
Saxena. 


(v) Scheme of research on synthetic 
fibres from proteins by Dr. Sir S. 8. 
Bhatnagar. 


(vi) Preparation of Vinyl plastics 
from alcohol and chlorine by Dr. 8. K. K. 
Jatkar. 


(vii) Pilot plant investigations on 
the production of acetic anhydride and 
acetic acid from ethyl alcohol by Dr. 
Sir J. C. Ghosh. 


(viii) Effect of radiation on moulds, 
bacteria etc. in relation to their moeta- 
bolism by Dr. B. C. Guha. 


(ix) Manufacture of vitamin C from 
Sorbose by Dr. M. Damodaran. 


(x) Study of surface active higher 
alkyl ammonium cations as antibac- 
terials by Dr. M. Damodaran. 


(xi) Study of micro-biological methods 
for the estimation of complex organic 
substances of industrial and nutritional 
importance by Dr. M. Damodaran. 


(xii) Preparation of phosphanilic 
acid and related substances by Prof. 
8S. V. Bhide. 


TO SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


The Electro-Chemical Institute to 
be opened under the auspices of the 
Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, it is understood, will be located 
at Kerakandi, South India. Dr. Rm. 
Alagappa Chettiar, whose donation 
of Ks. 16 lakhs is enabling the estab- 
lishment of the Institute, has already 
established a college at that town at a 
cost of Rs. 21 lakhs granted by him and 
it is planned to have the Electro-Chemical 
Institute attached to it. It is expected 
in certain quarters that the Institute 
may be shortly opened by the Prime 
Minister of India. 


The charities of Dr. Chettiar, who 


is a well-known industrial magnate and 
donationist of South India, have been 
of the order of lakhs, projects of scien- 
tific and industrial research being the 
most important among their bonefici- 
aries. The Dr. Alagappa  Chettiar’s 
College of Technology in the University 
of Madras, the College of Technology 
attached to the Annamalai University, 
Pharmaceutical studies in a college at 
Ernakulam (Cochin), Tamil Research in 
Travancore University and the Thakkar 
Baba Vidyalaya may he cited among 
a large number of research organizations 
and objectives which have _ benefited 
by his benefactions which now amount 
to nearly Rs. 50 lakhs. 


JAPANESE CLOTH TO BE 
RE-EXPORTED 


EPLYING to a question in Parlia- 
ment on Feb. 10, the Hon'ble 
Dr. Syama Frasad Mookerji, 
Minister of Industry and Supply, assured 
the House that 80 million yards of cloth 
purchased by Government from Japan 
would be re-exported from India without 
Causing any loss in the transaction. 


The quantity of cloth purchased is 
80 million yards. The prices of the 
cloth, f. o. b. Japanese port, vary from 
9 annas per yard to 12} annas per yard. 
No yarn has been purchased. The prices 
had been settled before the purchases 
were made. 


The f. o. b. price varies from 35 per 
cent to 85 per cent more than the 
(controlled) ex-mill prices of correspond- 
ing varieties of Indian cloth. If to the 
f. o. b. prices are added freight, insurance 
charges etc. the landed coset in India of 
the more expensive varieties would come 
to more than double the (controlled) ex- 
mill price of corresponding Indian cloth. 
The total f. o. b. value is abeut Rs. 6 
crores payable in dollars. 


It has not been possible to cancel 
the contract tor cloth but it has been 
decided to re-export the cloth. 


The original intention was to distribu- 
bute this cloth to the Provinces and 
States in the same manner as cloth 
manufactured indigenously. On 
reconsideration, however, it has been 
decided to relieve the acute shortaga 
which necessitated this cloth contract, 
in another way. It is the intention now 
to re-export this cloth, since it is more 
expensive and will earn more foreign 
currency than a corresponding amount 
of Indian cloth. As it is proposed to 
debit the re-exports against India's 
cotton textile export quota during 1948 
® corresponding quantity of indigenous 
cloth, which would otherwise’ be 
exported and which would be 
cheaper, will be retained in India for the 
benefit o! the Indian consumer. 


MICA WORKERS’ DISPUTE 
FOR ADJUDICATION 


The Industrial dispute between the 
owners of mica mines in Bihar and their 
workers has been referred for adjudica- 
tion to Mr. F. Jeejeebhoy, Chairman of 
the Industrial Tribunal at Dhanbad, 
says a Press Note issued by the Minsitry 
of Labour on Feb. 6. The issues raised 
include wages and bonus, dearness 
allowance, leave and holidays with 
pay, hours of work and overtime, com- 
pensation for forced idleness, permanency 
of service, standing orders regarding 
service conditions, medical facilities and 
rations. 


An order to this effect was published in 


the Gazette of India (Kztraordsnary) dated 
February 5, 1948. 
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SPECIAL MACHINERY FOR’ FAMINE RELIEF 


Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram On Food 


Problem 


SCHEME for the establishment of 
A special machinery at the Centre, 

to deal with the immediate pro- 
blems of famine relief and to bring to 
early fruition, schemes of development 
which would prevent the recurrence of 
famine conditions was outlined by Shri 
Jairamdus Daulatram, Food Minister, 
speaking on a resolution moved in the 
Dominion Legislature by Shri M. 
Ananthasayanum Ayyangur on Feb. 4. 


Below is the 


Rpeech :— 


full text of the 


‘‘T have tried to intervene in the 
debate at this stage because as I have 
been listening to the speeches of the 
mover and other speakers one thing 
that has struck me is that on most 
puints they seem to be speaking out my 
thoughts. I have been feeling whether 
it is necessary to prolong the debate 
beyond the present stage. I have wel- 
comed the moving of the resolution and 
I have also welcomed the devate because 
I feel that the food problem of the country 
ix a subject on which we cannot have 
sufficient discussion with a view to help 
the country out of the difficulty in which 
it finds itself. Speaking generally, I 
foel that there are three points which 
stand out prominently as a result of 
this debate. One point is that food 
ought to be given a very high priority 
when we are discussing the problems 
of our country. 


First Priority for Food 


I would welcome a unanimous decision 
that food ought to be given the first 
priority. Thatismy view. If it becomes 
the view of the Provinces and of the 
Assembly then I have no doubt that we 
shall be able to solve all our difficulties 
much earlier than we may think. The 
second more or less common idea ex- 
pressed was that we should endeavour to 
make our country self-sufficient with 
regard tofood. In this also! find myself 
in completest agreement with the opinicn 
of the Houses The third point that 
has been made out is that insome manner, 
in some measure, the Centre ought to 
tuke a more active. hand in dealing with 
the food question and certainly in dealing 
with the famine question. It is not 
yet clear to me as to what oxuctly is the 
extent to which the Central Legislature 
would wish the Government of India 
tu take up the responsibility with regard 
to famines and also the production of 


food. 


There is a certain amount of difference 
of opinion expressed today. But onthe 
whole, apart from the difference of opinion 
as to the extent and measure of res- 
ponsibility which tho Centre should take 
up, there is common expression of view 
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that the Centre ought to take, as I have 
raid, &@ more active hand inthe matter. 


Except one or two speakers, others have 
more or less omitted any reference to the 
very great work which the Provincial 
Governments have to undertake and 
have undertaken whenever local famines 
have occurred. As I suppose most of 
the Honourable Members know, we have 
got a very extensive and detailed Famine 
Code which has been functioning for many 
many vears. Under that Famine Code 
the Provincial Governments are expected 
and empowered to anticipate and pre- 
pare for meeting the situation whenever 
they find that famine has overtaken any 
part of the Province. I have no evidence 
to indicate that the Provincial Govern- 
ments have not risen to the occation 
whenever this distress has come. But 
it may be that that matter also may 
need a little more examination. Some- 
how most of the speakers made no re- 
ference to the first purt of the Resoluticn 
and most of the speakers contented 
themselves with elaborating their ideas 
on the second part. The second part 
deals with permanent or final remedies. 
It is with regard to that aspect of the 
question that I think we might go a little 
into detail. Whether today is the 
occasion for going into detail I cannot say, 
I wish we could sit through and have a full 


dress debate on various methods of 
developing those special famine areas, 
which year in and year out, or once every 
four or five years, have to meet this 
calamity. But probably the procedure 


that I am suggesting may find some 
favour with them. 


_ I find also one very promising and 
interesting feature of today’s debate 
and that is that the representatives of 
some of the States also want that 
the Central Government should help 
them in regard to famine and the States 
should uot be isolated from the rest of 
India. lam glad that on every occasion 
and on every question the Indian States 
feel that no difference now exists between 
their territory dnd the territory of India 
proper, so called. I will be only too 
glad, willing and anxious todo the utmost 
I can as Food Minister to help our States, 
to win their co-operation and in conjunc- 
tion with them deal with the situation 
inside their own territory. 


What I feel on the whole is that if I 
accept this resolution, it means that 
there is to be a permanent Commission 
dealing with, the immediate problems 
of famine and also putting forward 
and executing schemes of develormer.t 
which will prevent famine. If this 
permanent Commisgion is to prevent 
famine there can be no permanency in 
its own tenure, because it must dissolve 
itself once it succeeded in achieving its 
objective. Therefore, I have hesitation 
in accepting this Resolution in this form. 
I have also a feeling that such as I 
would wish that the Central Government 


CENTRE’S HELP TO MADRAS 


Accelerated supplies from the grain 
allotted to the Province for the first 
quarter ending’ March, 1948, a cent per 
cent. increase over the grain allocation 
for the current year, and assistance for 
increasing the out-turn of the spring 
and autumn short-term crops, are among 
the immediate measures which _ the 
Central Government. decided to take 
as a first step to meet. the 
difficult food situation in Madras, in the 
beginning of February. 


As against a total grain allotment of 
200,000 tons for Madras for the current 
year, made earlier by the Central Gov- 
ernment, it is understood that the new 
allocation will aim at 400,000 tons. In 
case Government efforts to secure in- 
creased supplies* both from within and 
without the country are successful, it is 
stated that the share of Madras might 
also be increased accordingly. At the 
moment however, nothing more precise 
can be stated, because of several un- 
certain factors such as the out-turn of 
the ensuing Rabi crop and the increasing 
requirements of refugees and availability 
of imports. 


By persuading surplus provinces to 
expedite their allotments and by their 


1948 


recent Food agreement with Pakistan, 
the Central Government have been able 
to accelerate supplies for Madras. Ac- 
cording to the original programme 
Madras was to receive in January about 
21,000 tons of foodgrains only against 
the 92,000 tons allotted to that Province 
for the first quarter of the year. As a 
result of the acceleration of supplies, 
the original quota for January has been 
raised to 45,000 tons of which 16,000, 
tons is rice and 9,000 tons is other grain. 
In the current month, it is likely that 
Madras wil) receive an additional 10,000 
tons rice by way of accelerated supplies. 


Unrationed Population 


During the recent discussions with the 
representatives of the Madras Govern- 
ment, the Food Ministry of the Govern- 
ment of India is reported to have advised 
the Provincial Government to assure 
some supplies to the unrationed popula- 
tion. For this the most energetic action 
will have to be taken to increase produc- 
tion during 1948 itself, and to step up 
internal procurement. The Food 
Ministry is contemplating further 
measures to assist Madras in its present 
difficult position. 
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should have an active hand in dealing 
with famine in India wherever it takes 
place, I am doubtful whether the time 
is ripe for the Centre more or less. to 
assume completest responsibility. If 
the Central Government has to function 
in terms of this Resolution all that it 
will mean is that the Development Board 
must completely replace the Agriculture 
Department of the Provinces and also 
the same Department of the Centre. I 
am therefore anxious to find some kind 
of via media and I propose to make a 
brief statement—a kind of formula 
which may enable the Centre to function, 
which may enable the Provinces also to 
share the responsibility and yet which 
may provide them some kind of speedy 
and quick machinery both to deal with 
famine when it occurs and also to in- 
augurate those schemes of development 
which will prevent famine hereafterin this 
country. I expect that after I have stated 
my position the mover of the resolution 
and also the mover of the Amendment 
will both withdrew their proposals. 
Special Machinery 

This is what I propose to do. I pro- 
pose to set up at the Centre some special 
machinery capable of speedy action to 
deal with the immediate problems of 
famine relief in co-operation with the 
Provinces. I also propose, in consulta- 
tion with the Provinces, to examine the 
question of creating special machinery 
to bring to early fruition schemes of 
development calculated to prevent the 
recurrence of famine conditions. I am 
not able at this stuge to commit myself 
to details, but I will discuss this question 
with members of the Assemnly who have 
participated in the debate and later with 
representatives of the Provincial Govern- 
ments and I hope to evolve an arrange- 
ment which would give general satisfac- 
tion, my idea being that by adopting 
this out of the way procedure of consult- 
ing Members of the Assembly off the 
debate hour and in an informal way, 
probably o suitable via media might be 
discovered. 


In view of the statement that I have 
made I hope the honourable the mover 
of the resolution would withdraw his 
resolution and so also the mover of the 
amendment ’’. 


GRAIN ALLOTMENT TO BENGAL 


It is understood that during 1948, 
West Bengal will receive from the Centre 
200,000 tons of foodgrains. Of this 
quantity, 140,000 tons will be wheat and 
the balance other grains. The average 
supplies from the Centre for the four 
years ended 1946-47 amounted to 273,000 
tons. Food officials stress the fact that 
this quantity was for unpartitioned 
Bengal and during years when Govern- 
nent commitments under rationing 
were larger than at present. 


As regards rice, the Food Ministry is 
reported to be of the view that Bengal 
should try tu be self-reliant und con- 
centrate on interna) procurement. With 
the new rice crop estimated at 3 million 
tuns, there is little reason for Bengal 
at this stage to approach the Centre 
for rice allocation. The prospects of 
uuports ure still not clear, and the urgent 
demunds among others, of Madras and 
the refugees have tu be met, 
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NATIONALISATION OF AIR SERVICES 


Standing Advisory Committee’s Views 


ATIONALISATION of India’s 
air services was generally favoured 
by the Standing Advisory Com- 

mittee to the Ministry of Communications 
when it met in New Delhi on Feb. 14 
with the Hon’ble Mr. Rafi Ahmad 
Kidwai in the Chair. 


It accepted the Minister’s suggestion 
that a Departmental Committee, which 
would include some members with practi- 
cal experience of aviation, should be 
appointed to go into the question of 
the Gqvernment starting an experimental 
service on one route. 


Figures were given to the Committee 
indicating the development of civil 
aviation in India during 1947. Last 
year the number of passengers flown 
was 2,800,000, the freight carried was 
4,400,000 Ibs., the number of passenger 
miles fiown 137,000,000, the capacity 
in ton-miles 18,500,000, the number of 
routes operated 2] and the number of 
air companies running scheduled trans- 
port services 8, as against 1,000,000, 
1,300,000 Ibs., 61,000,000, 8,500,000, 
16 and 5 respectively in 1946. The 
number of aircraft increased by 60 per 
cent and personnel 300 per cent during 
1947. 


Training in Civil Aviation 


The Committee approved the Govern- 
ment’s scheme for imparting training 
in civil aviation, the capital works pro- 
gramme for improvement of airports 
and the development plans regarding the 
India Metereological Departmont. 
Among other schemes agreed to by the 


Committee were the opening of a clirect - 


mail route to Assam, the starting of 
mail motor transport in large cities and 
the establishment of the new Ccmp- 
laints Organisation by the Posts & 
Telegraphs Department, and the issue 
of India’s new postage stamps. 


The scheme for civil aviation training 
envisages the continuance of the Com- 
munications School at Saharanpur, the 
establishment of Flying and Aerodrome 
Schools at Allahabad pending a decision 
on the permanent location of the centre 
and the running of a Ground Engineering 
School and Repair Organisation by a 
commercial contractor under the general 
supervision of the Civil Aviation Directo- 
rate. It is proposed that ‘ pre- 
entry’ training should be given by the 
Flying Clubs subsidised by the Govern- 
ment. The Flying School would take 
in the ‘ pre-entry’ pupils who passed 
out of the Clubs and give them training 
both in twin-engined and single-engined 
aircraft up to ‘B’ Licence standard. 
The output of the School during the first 
year would be about 56 and double 
that number theresfter. The Aero- 
drome School is expected to turn out 
about 300 officers trained in flying 
control, communications, navigation, 
etc. during the first 3-year period. 
Control operators also would be trained 
ut the rate of 100 per year in the School. 
Under the Ground Engineering School 


scheme, it is’ proposed to train about 
3800 men in the maintenance of airframee, 


150 in the maintenance of engines and 
50 in instruments and electrical services 
The capital works programme in 


respect of civil aviation is estimated to 
cost Rs. 15.5 crores during the first 
10-year period. Nearly Rs. 2 crores 
has beon budgeted for expenditure in 
1948-49 on improvements to airports 
at Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta, Madras 
and 9 other places. This also inciudes 
the construction of a Central Research 
Laboratory at Delhi. 


Direct Mail Route to Assam 


The proposed direct mail route toAssam 
will be from Calcutta to Kishanganj 
or Siliguri by train and thence to Cooch 
Bihar by roud and again from Cooch 


Bihar to Golakganj by train. As 
the _ rail route between Cooch 
Bihar and Golakganj goes through 


Pakistan over a short distance, it is also 
proposed to improve the road from 
Cooch Bihar via Tufanganj, Bukshil.ut 
and Azamganj. This route, when com- 
pleted, will provide a direct mail route 
entirely inside Indian territory. The 
Committee agreed to all unsurcharged 
first class mail between Calcutta and 
Gauhati being carriod by air until the 
direct mail route between Calcutta and 
Golakganj is established. 


POSTAL SERVICES BETWEEN 
INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


Government propose to have a com 
prehensive agreement with Pakistan on 
postal matters to have efiect from April 
], this year. Steps are being taken to 
arrange a meeting between the representa- 
tives of the P. & T. Departments of 
the two countries for this purpose. This 
was disclosed on Feb. 3 by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Rafi Ahmad Kidwai during ques- 
tion hour in the Indian Parliament. 

Referring to V. P. articles and money 
orders scnt before August 16 last year 
by persons who had later migrated from 
Pakistan, the Minister added that under 
the postal services standstill agreement 
with Pakistan, which would Le in force 
until March 31, 1948, such articles and 
money orders could be redirected to any 
place in India and Pakistan. 


New Telephone Equipment 


Answering another question, Mr. 
Kidwai said that in view of the great 
demand for new telephones in all parts 
of India, Government had placed orders 
in certain countries abroad and were 
also considering » plan to manufacture 
telephone equipment in the country. 
The orders related to auto-equipment, 
spare parts for existing equipment, 
switch-board wires and = under-ground 
cables. The dates of arrival of these 
would vary from three months to 
two years. The equipment would be 
installed soon after receipt in Delhi, 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madrus and other 
places which were in need of additional 
machineries. The installation was 
expected to take about 3 to 9 months 
after receipt. 
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DAMODAR VALLEY CORPORATION BILL 


Mr. Gadgil’s 


OVING for consideration of 
M the Bill to provide for estab- 
lishment and regulation of a 
Corporation for the devclopment of the 
Damodar Valley in the provinces of 
Bihar and Wcst Bengal, as reported by 
the Select Committee, in the Constituent 
Assembly of India (Legislative) on 
Feb. 13 Shri N.V. Gadgil, Minister for 
W orks, Mines and Power, said : 


When this Bill was referred to the 
Select Committee in the last seesion. a 
comprehensive description of the whole 
scheme that has been contemplated and 
for which an agency called the ‘“* Damodar 
Valley Corporation” has been evolved, 
was givenby me. The Bill was wel- 
comed here in the House unanimously, 
and to the extent to which I was able 
to ascertain public opinion as expressed 
in the various newspapers all over the 
country. and particularly from the 
Provinces of Bihar and West. Bengal, 
I should say that this Bill has been well 
received. 


The Select Committee, on which were 
representative members from ‘West 
Bengal and from Bihar, has zone very 
carefully into the various provisions of 
the Bi'!, and has suggested a few modi- 
fications. As I stated in my speech 
while making reference to the Select 
Committee, it is the intention to make 
this Bill as model, as perfect and as 
grammatically correct as my Hon'ble 
friend Mr. Naziruddin Ahmad would 
have it, and yet it is possible that several 
amendments may be moved in this 
House. To those amendments, if and 
when moved, I shall certainly make a 
suitable reply, but just now I want 
to give the House some idea as to the 
changes made by the Select Committee. 


Financial Adviser 


The first important change that has 
been suggested by the Select Committee 
is one which deals with the provision 
which has now been made for a financial 
adviser for this Corporation. In _ the 
origina! Bill there was no such provision ; 
it provided for a treasurer to be appointed 
by the Central Government. The 
members of the Select Committee thought 
that this was going to be a Corporation, 
the first of its kind in this country, and 
the enormous task this Corporation will 
be called upon to perform was such 
as to justify the assistance of a finan- 
cial adviser. From the provisional 
estimate as to capital expenditure that 
will be required for this scheme it appears 
that nearly 55 crores would be required; 
it is possible that this figure may go up 
when the work actually starts. But 
this is enough to show that when the 
scheme is completed the annual budget 
of this Corporation may be round about 
5 to 7 crores. 


If that is the position it is only meet 
and prepare that this Corporation should 
have—so to speak—an expert in finan- 
cial matters. It is not the idea of the 
framers of this Bill—certuinly it was 
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Speech In 


Parliament 


not the idea of the members of the 
Select. Committee—-to create impediments 
or to give opportunities for red-tapiem 
or create scope for delay in the normal 
and day-to-day work of this Corpo- 
ration. It is only fair to the taxpayer 
of this country who will be in the first 
instance asked to supply this huge amount 
of Rs. 15 crores or thereabouts that he 
should at least have fair confidence 
that the finances of this Corporation 
are well looked after. 


An Autonomous Body 


The general ge ai on which this 
Corporation will have to work are that 
for all purposes it is going to be an 
autonomous body, that it will be free— 
within the framework as contemplated 
in the provisions of this Bill—to manage 
the affairs of the Corporation. There 
is only one limitation—and_ the 
House will agree that it is a 
very good limitation—that in matters 
of policy the Central Government will 
have the final voice. That provision 
was already in the Bill. Indeed the 
provision for the financial adviser is 
only carrying out what was implied in 
the said provision. I want to assure 
this House—because I find that two 
members of the Select Committee have 
shown their disagreement with respect 
to this particular provision—that there 
is not the slightest intention to create 
any difficulties in the smooth working 
of this Corporation. I therefore want 
to bring to the notice of this House 
that this provision is salutary ; it is in 
the best interest of the Corporation, a 
sort of safeguard for the taxpayer and 
to give a sufficient faith for him that 
whatever he has contributed for the 
successful working out of this scheme 
will be well spent. 


Subject to Central Taxatien 


Then the second important change 
that has been introduced by the mem- 
bers of the Select Committee is about 
the Corporation being subject to central 
taxation. Originally there was no 
provision; in fact the provision was that 
this Corporation should be exempt from 
any central taxation. Now this was 
a matter of very high importance from 
several pointe of view. In fact while 
the Bill that has just now been passed 
was under discussion this very issue was 
discussed fairly sufficiently, and I do 
not want to take the time of the House 
by going over the same grounds which 
have been covered by my Honourable 
colleague the Minister for Finance. 
There are undoubtedly two views held 
with equal sincerity, and sometimes 
when two experts disagree it is very 
difficult for a layman like me and many 
others in the House to find what the 
better course is. In such circumstances 
I have always believed that the best 
giide is one’s common sense. We 
have followed a policy in which wherever 
the State, whether in the Centre or in 
the Provinces, enters upon commercial 
undertakings, whether it should  o,¢ 


should not contribute to the revenue ts 
a question which must be decided not 
dogmatically but in the context of cir- 
cumstances existing on the relevant 
occasion. 


Today, the Central Government has 
the monopoly of railway transport ; 
it has the monopoly of poste and tele- 
graphs and telephones. It is possible 
that in future years to come the State 
activitiés will embrace more and more 
fields ; and altogether we cannot imme- 
diately accept a position in which there 
will be no taxation whatsoever and 
services will be admissible to every citizen 
free, probably on the payment of cost. 
But until such a millenium comes it is 
only practica) wisdom that we should 
move cautiously and not bring into 
trouble the financial system of tho 
country. Therefore after giving a good 
deal of thought the members of the 
Select Committee—and on this point 
there was unanimity—came to the con- 
clusion that the Corporation should be 
subject to Central taxation whatever 
be its nature. 


Claims of Provinces 


The opposite view. was that if this is 
done the provinces are deprived of their 
legitimate share. So far as the activities 
of the Corporation are concerned, by 
broad categories they may be said to 
embrace irrigation and generation of 
power. So far as irrigation is concerned, 
it is a provincial subject and even electri- 
city is a provincial subject. Irri- 
gation dues are recovered by the provin- 
cial Governments and they will he re- 
covered by the provincial Governments 
even under this scheme. As _ regards 
electricity the sales tax is already there. 


Quite a large proportion of the selling 
price of electricity is consumed by the 
same tax. Having given both the 
provinces their dues, it would be only 
fair if the Central Government claims 
just a little. After all, whatever the 
Central Government gets by way of 
income-tax, they have a partner in that 
business also. Under the provisions of 
the Government of India Act as it stands 
today, if the yield from the income-tax 
from all sources is about a certain figure, 
then it is shared by the Central Govern- 
ment along with the Provincial Govern- 
ment. So if this Corporation is made 
subject to income-tax it is not going 
to work any hardship. But at the same 
time it will have a good feature about 
it, namely, that the affairs of the Cor. 
poration will be conducted on sounder 
and commercially acceptable principles. 
If we are to leave the Corporation with 
the autonomy which we have cuntem- 
plated for it, then probably the budge- 
tary position which may be made avail- 
able may not be exactly in compliance 
with ordinary commercial standards. 
Therefore, taking every point of view 
into consideration, this important change 
has been suggested by the Select Com- 
mittee and I have no doubt that this 
House will accept it. 


Then another important change that 
has been suggesged by the Select Com. 
mittee is about the presentation of the 
annual budget and the annual report, 
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fist only to the Central Legisiature but 
to the Legislatures of both the Provinces 
concerned. It is just possible, that the 
affairs of this Corporation may evoke 
certain criticism and if we did not make 
any provision by way of a forum where 
such criticism can be ventilated, that 
state of things would not be one which 
ought to exist in a democratic Govern- 
ment. The original provision was that 
the annual budget estimates and the 
annual report should be kept on the table 
of the Central Legislature, questions 
conld be asked, information _ solicited 
and possibly even resolutions could be 
moved. Now it is possible, Sir, that 
the Members of the Central Government 
may not be so much interested in the 
affairs of this Corporation as may 
be the members of the Local 
Legislatures of Bihar or Bengal. Natu- 
rally they will be much nearer the 
activities of this Corporation and _ this 
point of view was appreciated by the 
members of the Select Committee and 
a provision has now been made under 
which copies of the annual budget and 
report will be laid not only on the table 
of the Central Legislature but as well 
as on the tables of the provincial Legia- 
latures. 


Removal of Members . 


Then another provision, somewhat 
important, has also been made. In 
the original Bill provision has been made 
for the removal of members under 
certain specified circumstances. We are 
moving on the assumption that these 
three persons—two Members and the 
Chairman who will constitute this Cor- 
poration—will act up to the high ideals 
which are absolutely necessary in order 
to work this scheme, a scheme which 
8 going to bring prosperity to nearly 
50 lakhs of pecplo and to two provinces. 
But it is possible that either owing to 
political pressure or ‘other influences, 
or circumstances which we may not be 
able to visualise now and here, they may 
not discharge the duties, they may not 
carry out the functions or the directions 
of the Central Government. What 
then? Therefore, a provision has been 
made. Although in the report itself, 
it iy in somewhat wider terms des- 
cribed, still I am prepared to accept 
certain amendments. ‘The provision 
will be that the two members and the 
Chairman should be removed in those cir- 
cumstances and replaced by. others. And, 
Mr. Chairman, you will agree that this 
is @ salutary provision and a safeguard 
that is absolutely necessary in the 
circumstances which I[ have just detailed. 


Thero are other minor suggestions of 
no great consequence, but which have 
been suggosted in order to make the 
whole thing complete and cohesive. 


I hope that this House will puss this 
Bill because already five years have 
been lost in thinking, in putting on 
paper, in revising, doing this, that and 
the other. Already in antivipation, 
some work has started. How uryent is 
the schomoe has been described by me 
when I made a& spesch while referring 


(Continued tm next Column) 
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CONSTRUCTION OF TOWNSHIPS 


FOR 


TEPS are being taken to _ con- 
S struct two townships for India’s 
coalminers. They, wil) consist of 
9,000 houses in Mohuda and 2,500 houses 
in Bhuli (Bihar). Experimental houses 
have already been built in the latter 
place and the construction. of the first 
750 houses has been ordered. In Mohuda 
a detailed engineering survey is being 
arranged by the Central Waterways, 
Irrigation and Navigation Commission, 
whose report is expected shortly. 


These facts were disclosed by Mr. 
Jagjivan Ram, the Labour Minister, 
during question hour on Feb. 11 in the 
Indian Parliament. 


The Labour Minister also revealed that 
the scheme for the construction of 50,000 
houses for coalminers was the main pre- 
occupation of the Coalmines Labour 
Welfare Fund during 1947. Each house 
was estimated to cost Rs. 3,500. Owing 
to the difficulty in acquiring suitable 
plots of coal-free land for building 
townships, it was now proposed to con- 
struct about 21,000 nouses on land 
owned by collieries on condition that 
the houses after construction were 
transferred to the Housing Board, which 
was being set up under the Welfare 
Fund Act. 5,800 of these houses would 
be on railway collieries. 


In addition, 16 ‘sites in the Ranigan) 
coalfield, each to contain 500 miners’ 
houses, had been selected and steps 
were being taken to ucquire such of the 
sites as were suitable after examination 
by experts. 


(Continued from Column 1) 


this to the Select Committee. I gave 
figures as to the additional acreage that 
will be brought under irrigation, as to the 
killowatts ot power that will be generated, 
the fish culture and all other advantages. 
The gooner we pass this Bill, the better 
it will be an encouragement to those 
of us who ure determined to see this 
through. In fact, I should think destiny 
is beckoning the members of Bihar and 
Bengal. and asking them to have the 
progress of this Bill made quicker. 


Ags I find from the paper, the amend- 
ments are far nore numerous than the 
tributaries of the Damodar itself. But 
in the case of the Damodar River tribu- 
taries, they contribute wealth and happi- 
ness. But I wish I could say that of 
all the 120 amendments that have been 
tabled, I have no desire to belittle the 
efforts and pains taken by those who have 
drafted these amondments. I have 
every respect for them but let not 
grammar dominate the sense and meaning 
of the sentences. [ therefore appeal 
to every momber of this House to co- 
operate with me by moving only those 
amendments which [ am advised _ by 


those who are going to work this: Cor-_ 


poration to accept. 
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COALMINERS 


The Labour Welfare Fund, added Mr. 
Jagjivan Ram, had’ assumed direct 
responsibility for the execution of the 
housing scheme. A Superintending En- 
Sineer with the necessary staff had been 
appointed for this purpose. 


Mr. Jagjivan Ram also gave a brief 
account of the other activities relating 
to coalmines Iabour welfare. 


14 demonstration centres for women’s 
welfare have started functioning in the 
coal area. Visual and cratt education is 
provided in these centres to women and 
children. They also run shops where 
consumer goods are made available to 
miners at less than market rates. The 
Women’s Section also runs a mobile 
cinema for free shows to the miners. 
On an average twenty shows per month 
were put up. 


Medical Facilities 


Regional hospitals and Maternity and 
Child Welfare Centres at Tisra, Katras, 
Chora and Searsole have been constructed 
and are being equipped. Some of the 
medical equipments are being obtained 
through the Directorate-General of 
Disposals. Selection of staff will be 
made shortly. Arrangements for water 
supply, electricity etc. are being made. 


Anti-malaria operations are being 
continued as before and the incidence 
of malaria in the coalfields has been con- 
siderably reduced. On the proventive 
side, intensive lurvicidal measures directed 
against aquatic stages of mosquitoes 
are reinforced by their spray-killing 
with D.D.T. The new anti-malaria 
drug Paludrine is used on the curative 
side. With effect trom March 1, 1948, 
the Malaria Institute of India will take 
vver the muluria contro! operation in 
the Korea coualtields also under their 
direct control. 


With a view to tackle the problem of 
tuberculosis, it is proposed to construct 
during 1948-49 tnree static clinics at 
places to be selected by the Coal Mines 
Labour Welfare Fund Advisory Commi- 
ttee. The clinics are expected to cost 
about Rs. 6,00,000!- non-recurring and 
ts. 1,29,000!- recurring. The possibility 
of roserving ten beds ror T. B. patients in 
ewch of the two Central Hospitals under 
construction in the Jharia and Ranigan) 
coulfields is also being considered. 


A grant of Ks. 25,000!- has been made 
for the purchase, from the Coal Mines 
Labour Welfare Fund of an * X’ Ray 
Unit for -the benefit of colliery workers 
in the Central Provinces coalfields. 


Anothor grant of Rs. 14,000!- has been 
made to the Bengal Coalfields Sub- 
Committee of the Coal Mines Labour 
Weltare Fund Advisory Committee for 
organising and conducting a second 
retresher course of training for the medical 
officers ix collieries. 


I.L.O. CONFERENCE AT SAN 
FRANCISCO 


Labour Conference opening at San, 

Francisco (U.8.A.) on June 17, 1948 
will consider the following subjects, says 
& Press Communique issued by the 
Ministry of Labour on Feb. 7. 


TT: 3lst Session of the International 


I. Director-General’s Report. 


II. Financial and budgetary questions. 


III. Reports on the application of 
Conventions. 


IV. Employment Service Organisa- 
tion (second discussion) and Revision 


of the Convention concerning fee- 
charging employment agencies, 1933 
(No. 34). 

V. Vocationa! Guidance (first dis- 
cussion). 

VI. Wages: 


(a) General Report 


(preluninary 
discussion ); 


(b) Fair Wages Ciause in public 
contracts (first discussion) ; 


(c) Protection. of wages (first dis- 
cussion). 


VII. Freedom 
Protection of tho 
(single discussion). 


uf Association and 
Right to organise 


VIII. Application of the principles 
of the right to organise and to bargain 
collectively, collective agreements, con- 
ciliation and arbitration, and cooperation 
between public authorities aud em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organisations (first 
discussion). 


IX. Revision of the Conventions con- 
cerning the night work of women and 
young persons. 


In addition to the above, the Con- 
ference will be called upon to elect eight 
representatives each of workers, em- 
ployers and Member States (other than 
those which hold a non-elective seat as 
one of the eight Member States of chief 
industrial importance) for the new 
Governing Body for the next three years. 


Selection of Delegation 


The delegation from each Member State 
will consist of two Government Delegates 
and one Delogate each of Employers and 
Workers who will be assisted by advisers. 
The responsibility for nominating the 
personnel of the entire Indian Delega- 
tion rests with the Government of India. 
In accordance with the terms of the 
Constitution of the International Labour 
Organisation, the Employers’ and 
Workers’ Delegates will be nominated 
in agreement with the Industrial organi- 
eations which are most representative 
of employers or workpeople as the case 
may he. 
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Industrial Organisations desirous of 
submitting recommendations in regard 
to the selection of Employers’ and 
Workers’ delegates and advisers are 
requested to submit these after obtain- 
ing the consent of the persons con- 
cerned to the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Ministry of Labour, as 
early as possible and, in no case later 
than March 15, 1948. The Organisa- 
tions concerned may recommend panels 
of names for selection as delegates and 
advisers. In submitting their re- 
commendations or drawing up a panel, 
industrial organisations are advised to 
take into account considerations relating 
to proper regional distribution. 


Travelling expenses and subsistence 
allowance etc. will be paid by Government 
to the selected Delegates and advisers: 


s 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR 
MICA MINERS’ WELFARE 


A Mica Miners’ Labour Welfare. Ad- 
visory Committee for Madras has been 
constituted with the Collector of Nellore 
(Chairman), Shri B. Venkata Narayana 
Reddi, M. L.A. (Vice Chairman), Shri 
T. Rama Reddi, two representatives each 
of mica mine owners and workers and 
Miss M.L. Mary Gnaniah Naidu to 
represent women workers, says a Press 
Note issued by the Ministry of Labour 
on Feb. 13. 


A notification to this effect. is published 
in the Gazette of India dated February 14, 
1948. - 


RESERVED RAILWAY 
VACANCIES 


In connection with the filling of 
vacancies in non-gazetted Railway Service 
reserved for candidates with ‘“‘ war 
service’, it has been.found that the 
response from qualified and suitable 
‘“ war service” candidates has, in general 
been slow, says a Press Note issued by 
the Directorate General of Resettlement 
and Employment on Feb. 10. 


As these vacancies cannot be left open 
indefinitely, the Ministry of Railways 
(Railway Board) have decided that 
March 381, 1948 shall be the final date for 
receipt by Employment Exchanges or 
District Employment Offices of applica- 
tions for these vacancies. ‘‘ WarService” 
candidates interested in reserved Railway 
vacancies should accordingly apply in 
perce or in writing to the Kuiplesment 

xchange or District Employment Office 


nearest their place of residence not later 


than March 31, 1948. Applications for 
consideration for appointment to reserved 
Railway vacancies received after that 
date will not be considered. 


COAL MINES HOUSING BOARD 


A Coal Mines Housing Board has been 
constituted by the Central Government 
under the Coal Mines Welfare Fund 
Act, says a Press Note issued by the 
Ministry of Labour on Feb. 13. It 
will consist of the Coal Mines Welfare 
Commissioner, Dhanbad (Chairman), 
the Chief Inspector of Mines and three 
representatives of each of colliery owners 
and workers. 


ublished 
ebrusry 


A notification to this effect. is 
in the Gazette of India dated 
14, 1948. 


Anti-Corruption Drive On Railways 


Three more persons have been con- 
victed as a result of investigations by the 
Delhi Special Police Establishment in 
connection with anti-corruption drive 
on Railways, says a Press Note issued 
by the Minister of Railways on Feb. 5. 


On the E.I. Railway, Sheo Bhagwan 
(Proprietor of Pirpainti Oil . Mills, 
Pirpainti, Bhagalpur), and J.P. Sri- 
vastava (Market Supervisor, E.I. 
Ruilway) conspired to cheat the Railway 
of Rs. 13,000/- by supplying oil below 
specification and in lesser quantity. 
The First Class Magistrate of Bhagalpur 
convicted Sheo Bhagwan under Section 
420 and 511 I. P. C. and sentenced him 
to rigorous imprisonment for one year 
and to pay a fine of Rs. 1,000/-, in de- 
fault, to undergo further rigorous im- 

risonment for three months. Sheo 

hagwan and J.P. Srivastava were both 
convicted under Sections 120 B and 


420 I.P.C. and sentenced to rigorous 


imprisonment for one year and to pay 
& ane of Rs. 1,000/- each, in default, to 
undergo further rigorous imprisonment 
for three months each. The sentences 


of imprisonment in the case of Sheo 
Bhagwan will run concurrently and the 
sentences of rigorous imprisonment in 
default of fine will also run concurrently. 


On the O. T. Railway, Ruder Pershad, 
Station Master of Risia, was convicted 
and sentenced to six months’ rigorous 
imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 600 
for accepting bribes in connection with 
the booking of goods and allotment 
of wagons. 


Owing to a temporary shortage in 
supplies of paper for printing match 
banderols, Government have authorised 
the issue of matches by certain large 
factories on payment of excise duty but © 
without banderolling, says a Prees Com- 
munique issued by the Ministry of Fin- 
ance (Revenue Division) on Feb. 16. This 
will be resumed as soon as stocks of 
banderols are adequate. 
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INDUSTRIAL TRIBUNAL FOR FIXING OF MINIMUM WAGES WILL 


COALFIELDS 


A Standing Industrinal Tribunal for the 
coal area has been constituted by the 
Government of India. It will consist. 
of a single member Mr. F. Jeejeebhoy, 
who was formerly the Chief Judge of 
the City Civil Court, Rangoon and lately 
Legal Adviser to the Government of 
Burma. The headguarters of the Tri- 
buna! will be at Dhanbad. 


_A notification to this effect was pub- 
lished in the Gazette of India dated 
February 7, 1948. 


Although the Tribunal is intended 
primarily for resolving disputes in the 
coalfields, it is understood that other 
disputes may also be referred to it at the 
discretion of the Central Government. 


COAL DISPUTE FOR 
ADJUDICATION 


The dispute between Sir Lindsay Par- 
kinson (India) Ltd., and their workmen 
=a anda in the State Railway Collieries, 
Bokaro has been referred to the Indus- 
trial Tribual at Dhanbad for adjudication, 
says a Press Note issued by the Ministry 
of Labour on Feb. 13. 


A notification to this effect published 
in the Gazette of India dated February 
14, 1948 says that the dispute is as to 
what portion of the to cash wages 
paid in October 1947 should be regarded 
as constituting basic wages for the 
purpose of fixation of dearness allowance 
in accordance with the Central Govern- 
ment’s decision on the report of the 
Board of Conciliation (Colliery Disp utes). 


DEVELOPMENT OF DEEP-SEA 
PORT 


An announcement on the development 
of a deep-sea port between Mormugao 
and Cochin on the West Coast of India 
is expected to be made shortly by the 
Government of India, said the Hon'ble 
Dr. John Matthai, Minister for Transport 
answering a question put by Mr. 8. V. 
Krishnamurti Rao, in the Dominion 
Parliament on Feb. 13. 


The Hon'ble Minister added that the 
subject had recently been reviewed by 
the Central Board of Transport. The 
tripartite conference between the Govern- 
ments of Bombay, Madras and Mysore 
held in June, 1947, could not reach 
final conclusions on the questions in 
view of the constitutional changes then 
impending. The sense of the Conference, 
however, was that it was desirable to 
appoint a technical committee with 
comprehensive terms of reference to 
undertake a traffic and engineering 
survey to determine whether there was 
need for a deep-sea port between 
Mormugao and Cochin; if so, where 
the port should be sited and what im- 
provements were necessary in communi- 
cations to the existing ports. 


The whole question, he concluded, was 
recently reviewed by the Central Board 
of Transport and an announcement was 
expected to be made shortly. 
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INCREASE PRODUCTION 
Labour Minister’s Speech 


EPLYING to the debate in the 
Indian Parliament on Feb. 6 on 
the motion to consider the 

Minimum Wages Bill as reported by the 
Select Committee, the Hon'ble Mr. 
Jagjivan Ram, Labour Minister, claimed 
that the measure was not merely in the 
interest of agricultural Jabour but also 
of the entire nation. 


While other speakers had characterised 
the Bill as revolutionary because it 
contained something concrete for the 
welfare of agricultural labour, he would 
call it so because it conceived of a situa- 
tion in which India might be made self- 
sufficient in the matter of foodgrains. 


The Labour Minister stressed that 
India could not depend for all times on 
imported food grains and that agricul- 
tural production must increase if the 
country should survive. He pointed 
out that the yield from a plot cultivated 
by the labour of its owner was usually 
larger than that obtained from a plot 
cultivated by hired labour. This was 
su, he said, because the wages paid to 
agricultural workers were inconceivably 
low and the labour was not interested 
in production. This, he stated, Jed to a 
great loas in food production. 


Mr. Jagjivan Ram emphasised that 
the human factor should not be neglected 
when there was a ory for more production. 
Efficient machinery, implements and 
capital were, no doubt, necessary for 
increased production. But all such 
facilities, he said, would not go to increase 
production if the human factor were to be 
ignored. 


The Labour Minister assured that with 
the other Ministers in the Government 
of India, it was equally his nsi- 
bility to see that the wealth of this 
country increased. Whatever might be 
his concern and anxiety to improve the 
lot of the working class, he recognised 
that it would not be possible unless the 
wealth of the country increased. He 
stated that he was convinced that this 
measure was bound to help in the indus- 
tria] expansion and in the increase of 
agricultural products. He would not 
bring forward any measure which was 
likely, even in the smallest degree, to 
affect either industry or agriculture 
adversely. 


Capacity to Pay 


Dealing with the argument that the 
minimum wage for a labourer should 
depend upon the capacity of an employer 
to pay, Mr. Jagjivan Ram emphasised 
that if that principle were accepted it 
would be putting a premium on the 
exploitation of helpless men by _ re- 
sourceful and more influential persons. 
If an industry or agriculture was not 
in @ position to bear the cost, he would 
rather let it close down. If it was found, 
he added, that such industries were 
necessary in the interest of the State 
and the country, it was open to the State 
and the country to subsidise them. He 
maintained that in no case should any 
industry or agriculture be allowed to 
exist and subsist on the exploitation of 
the workers. 


The House adopted the motion after 
the Labour Minister’s reply. 


Modifications In Provisional Constitution Of India 


Two important. modifications have 
been made in the provisional Constitu- 
tion of India by an Order of the Governor- 
General under the Indian Independence 
Act published today, says a Press Note 
issued by the Ministry of Law on Feb. 
5. They further emphasise the inde- 
pendent status of India even under the 
present Constitution. The power to 
constitute, reconstitute or amalgamate 
High Courts, which until now was vested 
in the King under section 229 of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, has been 
made exerciseable by the Governor- 
General. Then, under section 220 of 
the same Act as originally adapted the 
removal of any High Court Judge on the 
ground of misbehaviour or infirmity 

uired a reference to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Counci]. This 
section has been further adapted substi- 
tuting the Federal Court for the Judicial 
Committee as the authority to which such 
references. should be made. 


The Indian Provisional Consti- 
tution Amendment Order also makes one 


or two minor changes in the provisions 
of the Government of India Act relating 
to the former Secretary of States services. 


By an Order under the Indian Indepen- 
dence Act, the Indian Provisional Con- 
stitution has been further amended so 
as to provide that the quorum for the 


‘meetings of the Constituent Assembly 


of India (Legislative) shall be one-tenth 
of the total number of members of the 
Legislature instead of the present one- 
sixth, says a Press Note issued by the 
Ministry of Law on Feb. 10. 


This change has been necessitated 
since there are several members who 
being also members of the Provincial 
Legislature are often unable to attend. 
In the British House of Commons con- 
sisting of more than 600 members, the 
prescribed quorum is only 40 which is 
less than one-fifteenth of the total strength 
of that House. 
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DEFENCE MINISTER AND 
LT. GEN. CARIAPPA 
VISIT JAMMU 


Picture above shows Lt. Gen. 
Cariappa G. QO. C.-in-C., Delhi 
East Punjab Command, addressing 
officers and men at a forward 
area during his recent visit to 
Jammu. (Right) Sardar Baldev 
Singh, Defence Minister, accom- 
panied by Bakshi Ghulam Mohd, 
Acting Head of the Emergency 
Administration of Jammu and 
Kashmir State, is seen greeting the 
refugees in one of the camps in 
Jammu city. 
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PRIME MINISTER 
IN JAMMU 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru paid a 
flying visit to Jammu on February 
15, when he inspected Indian 


troops and addressed _ several 

meetings. In the picture above 

he is seen addressing a _ public 
meeting. 
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Brig. Usman’s Activities in Naushehra 


‘*He never sleeps and no sooner there 
is any sign of trouble anywhere than 
you will find him on the spot with his 
mnen’”’, said one of the sepoys in Brigadier 
Usman’s headquarters. 


Brig. M. Usman, who commands 
Indian troops in Naushehra, works cease- 
lessly, he seems to have an untiring 
energy. A long flag post in his hand one 
finds him rushing from one post to 
another personally supervising, leading 
aad looking after his troops. He rarely 
sits down even in his spare time. 


He has organised a Balak Sena with 
100 refugee children. A_ teacher has 
been appointed to look after them. 
When he has an opportunity Brig. Usman 
rushes to the school to meet his boys and 
find out how they are getting on and to 
play a game orthetwowiththem. Then 
off he rushes to his own troops. The 
children flock round him and refuse to let 
him go. He has also organised an 
orphanage where children are properly 
looked after: The other day an Indian 
Army patrol brought back a child who 
had been lying beside his dead mother 
for two days. That child is now in good 
hands in the orphanage. There are ever 
1,500 refugees in Naushehra who refusing 
to leave say, ‘‘So long as Brig. Usman 
is there, we are safe’’. 
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Under Brig. Usman there are troops 
from all the communities— Jats, Mah- 
rattas, Madrassis, Sikhs, Christians and 
Muslims. When Brig. Usman _ first 
took over command two months go 
he made it a point to meet every soldier 
under him. He went from unit to unit, 
speaking to his men and it did not take 
him long to take them all into complete 
confidence. He told his men _ why 
they were there and what the country 
expected of them. Brig. Usman felt that 
more could be done for the welfare of 
his men, so he started his own wireless 
radio system by which he speaks to all 
his Jawans in every unit wherever they 
are on duty. Off duty Brig. Usman is 
the most likeable personality on this 
front. He talks freely to you and in- 
spires one with’ confidence. 


RIAF EXTENDED SERVICE 
COMMISSIONS 


Extended Service Commissions in the 
General Duties (Flying) and Technical 
branches of the R. I.A.F. have been 
granted to 178 officers now holding 
Emergency Commissions. 

The Selection Board at Air Heade 
quarters, India will shortly announc- 
the names of officers of the Adminis- 
trative and other branches, who have 
been selected for the grant of Extended 
Service Commissions. 
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Raiders’ handiwork in Kasbmir : One of the bridges in Jammu rg dete by the 
raiders with explosive charges in order to delay the advance of the Indian troops 


MAJ-GEN. THORAT APPOINTED 
G. O. C. DELHI AREA 


Maj.-Gen. Shankar Pancurang Patil 
Thorat, D.-S. O., has been appointed 
General Officer Commanding, Delhi 
area, in place of Maj.-Gen. Rejendra- 
singhji, D. S. O., who recently became 
G. O. C.-in-C., Eastern Command with 
the rank of Lieutenant-Genera!. 


Born in 1906, Maj.-Gen. Thcrat was 
commissioned in 1926 from Sandhurst 
and joined 1-]l4th Punjeb Regiment 
after a period of atfachment to the 
2nd Middlesex Regiment. He saw his 
first spell of active service inthe MokLmand 
operations of 1935. Two vears later he 
took part in the Waziristan operations 
1937-1938 and later in the Ahmedzai 
Salient operations. 


After serving cn the steff at General 
Headquarters he was promoted second 
in Command of the 9-14 Punjab Regiment 
in 1944. The following year he took 
command of the 2-2 Punjab Regiment 
then fighting in the Arakan, where he won 
his D.S.0O. 


In 1946 Gen. Thorat was a Deputy 
Director in the Adjutant General’s 
Branch at GHQ and later he beceme the 


Secretary of the  Naticnal War 
Acedury. 
Until recently Gen. Thorat was 


Director of Staff Duties at Army Head- 
quarters, India. 
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INDIAN MILITARY MISSION 


An officer of the Indian Civil Service, 
Mr. Khub Chand, wil! head the Indian 
Military Mission in Germany and left 
for Berlin by air from Bombay on Feb. 
13. He will have the rank of Brigadier 
in the Indian Army. He succeeds Col. 
Wedalia who has become Brigadier 
General Staff, Delhi-East Punjeb Com- 
mand. 


Brig. Khub Chand crowned his aca- 
demic career by heading the list of those 
who passed. the I. C.S. entrance exami- 
nation. He entered the I.C.8. in 1935. 


After serving in the United Provinces 
he was posted to the Defence Depart- 
ment during World War IJ. Later he 
returned to the United Provinces as 
Regional Food Controller but subsequent- 
ly rejoined the Ministry of Defence as 
Deputy Secretary. 


It will be recalled that the Indian 
Military Mission in Berlin was set up in 


- January, 1946, to safeguard the position 


of Indian Nationals in Germany and 
represent the Armed Forces of India 
as a victor nation. 


1948 


| Flight fulfils a long 


Facilities For Military 
Pensioners 


A Press Note issued by the Ministry of 
Defence on Feb. 7 says :—VCOs, [ORs 
and enrolled non-combatant Military 
Pensioners and their families who have 
recently migrated from the Jammu and 
Kashmir State to any other part of the 
Indian Dominion should take the follow- 
ing action to facilitate payment of 
pensions :—- 


They should apply in writing by 
registered post giving their regimental 
number, rank, name, unit, (in the case of 
family pension, number, rank and name 
of the unit of the deceased), name of 
Treasury or Post Office from which 
they last drew, their pension and from 
where they now desire to draw it, the 
date up to and for which the pension 
was last drawn, Treasury or Post Office 
serial number, if known, the rate of 
pension and their present address. The 
applications should be supported by a 
Certificate of Identification, in duplicate, 
signed by a Magistrate or a Civilian 
Gazetted Officer, or a King’s Commis- 
sioned Officér or a King’s Commissioned 
Indian Officer or an Indian Commis- 
sioned Officer of the Indian Army or 
a serving Viceroy’s Commissioned Officer 
of the Indian Army. The Certificate of 
Identification will contain the Identi- 
fication marks of the pensioner, and an 
undertaking from him to repay any 
provisional payment to which he is not 
entitled. 


Those pensioners who have _ their. 
Pension Certificates with them will address. 
their applications to the Controller 
Military Accounts (Pensions), Old Indian 
Military Hospital Lines, Allahabad, 
supported hy the Pension Certificate 
or a true copy thereof certified by a 
King’s Commissioned officer or a King’s 
Commissioned Indian Officer or a 
Magistrate, or a Civilian Gazetted Officer 
or the Secretary, District Sailors’, 
Soldiers’ and Airmen’s Board. 


Those who have lost their Pension 
Certificates will send their applications 
containing the above particulars to the 
Regimental Centre or Record Office 
concerned. Such ot those pensioners 
whose Regimental Centres or Record 
Offices are in Pakistan wil! apply direct 
to the Controller of Military Accounts 


_ (Pensions), Old Indian Military Hospital 


Lines, Allahabad. 


_ — ———_ ——__ 


R. I. A. F. RECONNAISSANCE 
FLIGHT FORMED 


The formaticn of a Reconnaissance 
Flight of the Royal Indian Air Force, 
announced recently, is composed of 
specially equipped R. 1.A.F. aircreft 
and will carry out both tactical and 
photographic reconnaissance. It will be 
under the control of No. l. R. I. A. F. 
Operational Group. 


The formation of the Reconnaissance 
felt need and is 
part of the programme for the develop- 
ment and expansion of the Royal Indian 
Air Force. 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


Weights and measures in India vary not only from district to 
district but also for different commodities. 


The principal units in all the scales of weights are the maund, seer 
aid tola, and the standard weights for each of these are 82.28 Ibs., 


2.057 Ibs. and 180 grains troy respectively. 


The Indian tola is the same weight as the rupee, vi2., 180 grains 
troy ; the standard or railway seer is equal to 2.057 Ibs. while the standard, 
or railway maund of 40 seers is equivalent to 82 Ibs. 4 0z.9 drams. There 
are numerous local variations. 
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COINAGE—RUPEE IN DOLLARS AND POUNDS 


is approximately Ish. 6d. or 30.05 cents. 
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,000 are approximately £74/14/10 or $300.53. 
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DOMINION’S FIRST ANNUAL BUDGET 


Record Provision 


And Capital 


HE MHon’ble Mr. R.K. Shan- 
mukham Chetty presented the 
first annual Budget of the Domi- 

nion of Jndia to.the Constituent Assembly 
(Legislative) on February 28, 1948, 
three months after his interim stock- 
taking of the country’s financial and 
economic position. 


After paying a moving tribute to the 
memory of the Father of the Nation, 
Mahatma Gandhi, ‘“‘to whom many 
ran in times of stress, national or per- 
sonal, and came back with renewed 
confidence ’’, he expressed the conviction 
that the country would nevertheless be 
able to meet “ the great challenge of the 
situation ”’. 7 


In a world “ still in the meshes of those _ 


economic maladjustments which are 
the inevitable aftermath of total war.” 
he said, India was to-day called upon, 
in addition, to deal with her special 
roblems—Rehabilitation of Refugees, 
ood shortage, rising price spirals, the 
Kashmir operations etc. 


In such an economic setting the 
mew financial year 1948-49 is open- 
ing. The budget estimates for the 


year, atthe existing level of taxation, 
are Revenue Rs. 230.52 crores; Ex- 
penditure charged to revenue Rs. 257:37 
crores; Deficit Rs. 26°85 crores. 
The current year’s deficit will be 
Rs. 6°52 crores against Rs. 24°59 crores 
in the interim Budget. Defence Services 
ate expected to cost Rs. 121°08 crores, 
mext year with additional expenditure 
of a capital nature amounting to 
Rs. 14°99 crores. 


Provision for Refugees 


For refugees’ relief and rehabilitation, 
there is a provisionof Rs. 10°v4 crores. 
‘Besides, the Government will advance 
Rs. 10 crores for the setting up of the 
Rehabilitation Finance Administration. 
Expenditure on relief and rehabilitation 
iin the current financial year will amount 
to Rs. 14°89 crores against Rs. 22 crores 
jncluded in the interim Budget. Ex- 
ipenditure. on food subsidies in 1948-49 
‘is ostimated at Rs. 19°91 crores. In 
this connection the budyet stresses 
India’s need to increase her internal 
production of food. In anticipation of 
the Economy Committee’s report a cut 
of Re. 24 crores has been made in the 
.civil estimates. 


The Governments of India and the 
‘United Kingdom have agreed that the 
interim ent on sterling balances 
signed in August 1947 should be ex- 
tended to June 1948 with some modi- 
fications. The United Kingdom will 
transfer to India’s No. 1 account a further 
£18 million, of which however only 
£10 million will be available for multi- 
lateral convertibility. 
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For Development 


Expenditure 


Import of foodgrains is still aheavy 
drain on the country’s foreign exchange 
and the Finance Minister stressed the 
need for increased internal production 
of food. 


There will be no reduction in the 
extent of the Centre’s assistance to the 
provinces in the matter of development 
schemes. Provision in the Capital 
Budget for normal requirements and 
for the financing of the Central and 
Provincial schemes will be of the order 
of Rs. 165} crores in the coming financial 
year. 


Borrowings from the market are 
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expected to amount to Rs. 150 crores. 
This will be stepped up if circumstances 
are propitious. 


The Finance Minister concluded his 
speech on a note of optimism. He 
hoped that the picture of the financial 
position which he had unfolded would 
have a reassuring effect on the public 
and instil a spirit of confidence all round. 
From August 15th, 1947, the chains of 
our bondage had been broken and we 
were free to translate our dreams into 
reality but our freedom had been born 
in an era so fluid and fast changing 
that any pre-determined step other than 
the next became obsolete before it could 


_ be taken and like the pilgrim at the end 


of a day’s journey finding his destination 
still afar we were inspired to pray in 
the spirit of Gandhiji’s favourite hymn 
‘* Lead, Kindly Light”. ‘‘ The next step 
is enough for us if it is illuminated by 
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the star of our ambition and fortified 
by the fuith in our destiny ”’. 


Here is the text of the Finance 
Minister’s Speech : 


When I presented my Interim Budget 
to Free India’s first Parliament a few 
months back, our nation had _ been 
shaken to its very foundations by the 
groit Punjab tragedy. Thousands of 
our psople had been brutally butchered, 
and millions of innocent men, women 
and children driven out of their ances- 
tral homes and forced tomakea dusty, 
deadly trek in search of a new home. 
Our crying concern then was to dress 
the wounds of uprooted humanity, and 
to mobilise all our financial resources to 
set aright an unhinged economy. Our 
new found freedom, however, weathered 
the storm, and as the eve of my first 
annual Budget approached, I could see a 
silver lining around the cloud. Then, 


suddenly, like a thunderbolt that rends - 


the sky and spins the globe, calamity 
struck us once more and orphaned our 
infant State and enveloped the country 
with a darkness even more complete. 
The hand that nailed Jesus to the Cross 
reached out of the evil recesses of 
history once again and slew the latest 
in the line of Prophets. Along with 
Bernard Shaw one wonders: “Must then 
a Christ perish in tormentinevery age 
to save those that have no imagination?” 
In Mahatma Gandhi the world has lost 
an uplifting standard, our nation its 
Founding Father, and each one of us his 
friend, philosopher and guide. Many 
ran up to him in times of stress, 
national or personal, and came back with 
renewed confidence. Our fledgling free- 
dom felt warm and secure under the 
protective wing of Gandhiji. The way 
ill fortune has dogged our heels makes 
one doubt whether our people had made 
atryst with disaster rather than with 
destiny. But that is a most un- 
Gandhian mood ; for he remained cheer- 
ful and buoyant and hopeful evenin the 
darkest hour. Indeed [I rise to-day uniler 
a shadow, but I know it is the shadow of 
his Cross, and so I feel confident that 
our nation wil! be prepared to mect the | 
reat challenge of the situation. In the 
faith that looks through death we shall 
shape the destiny of our nation on the 
pattern which he cherished and lead it 
from the dark abyss of batred and 
despair to the sunlit pastures of eternal 
life. 


Economic Conditions . - 


The third year after war finds the 
world still in the meshes of those 
economic maladjustments which are the 
inevitable aftermath of total war—tho 
nemesis that inexorably pursues’ the 
victor and the vanquished alike. Western 
Burope is still in a sad _ plight and 
intolerable economic conditions prevail 
in many of the devastated arexus. The 
efforts at rehabilitation by the United 
Nations Organisation and the United 
States Government have so far borne 
little fruit. All hope is now centred 
round the Marshall Plan. But its gesta- 
tion is unduly delayed, and it has 
worsened the already strained relations 
beiween the Big Three. The United 
Kingdom is making a heroic effort to 
rehabilitate her wartorn econcmy and 
shattered trade. There hos been serious 
economic dislocation in many Asian 
countries owing to violent internal 
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struggles or fight for freedom from 
foreign domination. Thus, over a large 
part of the world economic conditions 
are still worse than in war time ; pro- 
duction has fallen, even below pre-war 
levels in some cases, and prices have 
been soaring to new heights. The world 
food situtaion is still a cause for serious 
anxiety ; while the world’s population 
has increased by about 200 millions 
since 1939, the total food production 
has fallen bv 7 per ocont. At the same 
time, there has been a tremendous 
increase in the money in circulation. 
The many high-powered international 
bodies lately sct up for rectifying the 
world’s currency and food troubles have 
so far made little headway. In the 
result, inflation is still holding the world 
in its firm grip and the standards of 
living of the great majority of the world’s 
population remain at depressingly low 
levels. Especially in Asian countries, 
the economic situation has greatly 
deteriorated owing toviolent internal 
strnggles and the consequent dislocation 
of normal economic activity. 


Food Position 


There has beon no material change in 
the general economic conditions in our 
own country since I reviewed them 
last when presenting the budget for the 
current year last November. The 
dislocation caused by the mass migration 
of people between Western Pakistan 
and India still remains to be surmounted 
and only the fringe of the problem of 
rehabilitating the millions of people who 
have crossed over to India has so far 
been touched. Whilo active steps are 
being taken to provide the necersary 
financial assistance to the refugees to 
enable them to start ou useful careers in 
their new surroundings, the process of 
rehabilitation is necessarily bound to 
take some time.~ The budget for next 
year provides a substantial amount for 
relicf and rehabilitation and the House 
may rest assured that everything possible 
will badone to place these refugees in 
useful occupations as carly as_ possible. 
It is not merely a matter of humanitarian 
relicf but one of economic investment, 
forthe sooner these people, many of 
whom are ekilled workers and 
agriculturists with experience, are placcd 
in occupations in which their productive 
capacity would add to the wealth of the 
community the better for the country. 
In this task ofrehabilitation the Govern- 
ment of India are working inclore co- 
operation with the neighbouring States 
and Provinces and the plans for their 
relicf and rehabilitation are being drawn 
up in co-ordination with them, 


The food position still continues to 
Cause anxiety and conditions have 
definitely become worse in large parts of 
the Madras Presidency following the 
faiure of the monsoon. Steps are being 
taken to make additional supplies avail- 
able but the position is bound to be 
difficult until the new harvest comes on 
the market. It is not necessary for me 
to explain in detail thé reasons which 
led to the policy of gradual decontrol 
of food which was approved by this 
House. The effects of this policy on 
the internal sources of supply still 
remain tobe seen but if the expectation 
behind this policy that it would bring 
more supplies to the market and, to that 
extent, reduce our dependence on foreign 


imports is realised, it would be completely 
justified. 


In my speech last November I men- 
tioned the rising trend of prices as the 
most unwholesome feature in our 
economic situation. This, as I explained 
then, was tho result of a number of 
factors some of which, like the 
accumulation of surplus purchasing 
powerin the hands of the community, 
have been in operation for some time 
while the all round fall in production, 
both industrial and ogricultural, was of 
more recent origin. I stressed then the, 
need for increasing production in every 
possible way and I gave details of the 
steps taken to promote the increase of 
textile production as an example of what 
the Government are striving to do. But 
the House must realise that any sub- 
stantial increase in production is im- 
possible until the shortage of materials, 
the bottleneck in transport and other 
impediments are removed. If the in- 
crease in production requires the import 
of equipment from overseas, this again 
takes time to obtain and is also limited 
by considerations of foreign exchange on 
which the more urgent requirements of 
food have necessarily the first claim. 
These difficulties are inherent in the 
situation but it does not necessarily 
follow that Government are doirg 
nothing in the matter. One serious 
hindrance in the way of production, 
even with the available resources, has 
been the frequent disputes between 
capital and labour, resulting in strikes 
and other interruptions of work. If 
the recent truce agreed upon between 
capital and labour for a period of three 
vears in the recent Industries Conference 


cun be implemented in Jetter and = spirit, 
the way would he clear for a consider- 
able increase in production. 
Inflationary Pressure 

A view that has in recent years 
become almost unanimous among 


economists and financiers is that each 
year a Government’s financial policy 
should beso planned as to rectify the 
economic maladjustments of the time, 
and to serveas a compensatory device’ 
to offset fluctuations in the private 
sector of economy. In atime ofin- 
flation, budgets should not only he 
balanced but there should be a com. 
fortable surplus for mopping up the 
excess purchasing power and to 
encourage economy in private spending. 
On the other hand, when a depression is 
on, Government should launch bold 
schemes of public expenditure and 
should boldly budget for a deficit if 
necessary. — . 
An inflationary pressure resulting from 
too much money chasing too few goods 
has been the key-note of our present 
economy, and there is no indication that 
areversal ofthis trend is insight. At 
such a juncture, we should exert every 
nerve to budget for a surplus, if possible, 
by increasing revenue and curtailing 
expenditure. The methods by which these’ 
aims are achieved are important, because 
as the present phase of inflation is duet 
an abundance of spending power without ~ 
the goods to spend on, we must see that. 
a surplus is achieved in such a way arto 
curtail spending and create suitable. in- | 
centives for increasing. producticn. In 
other words, the tax-burdens laid must 
be met by cutting down expenditure on 
consumption and _ not by saving less. 
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Similarly, the borrowing made must be 
feom genuine savings and not from inflated 
bank credit. The practial application of 
principles is indeed difficult, but we must 
bear them in mind in _ shaping our 
financial policy. 

[ should like to draw the attention of 
the House to a matter which has been 
causiug some concern to Government, 
namely, the emergence, inrecent times, 
of a substantial adverse balance in India’s 
external payments. India’s balance of 
trade has in the past always been sub- 
stantially in her favour, the surplus of 
exports over imports being used by her to 
m32t the interest and amortisation 
charges on her sterling debt, to pay the 
p2nsions and leave salaries of British 
aOfficers aud to make other invisible 
@payments such as the remittance of the 
profits of foreign investments in India 
and banking, insurance and shipping 
charges. During the war years Indias 
balance of trade became even more 
favourable than before, due not only to 
restrictions on her imports on account of 
wartime conditions but to the large 
payments which accrued to her on 
account of supplies and services to the 
allied nations and the Defence Expendi- 
ture Plan. The result of India’s earnings, 
both visible and invisible, being vastly 
in excess of her expenditure, was the 
rapid accumulation of our _ sterling 
balances. Part of these balances was used 
to purchase the Indian railways and to 
repatriate compulsorily almost the whole 
of the [ndian sterling debt; part was 
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used through Indian nationals acquiring 
British investments in India. All these 
measures served greatly to lessen the 
annual drain on India while the interest 
earned on the sterling balances added in 
some measure to our income. If there- 
fore, all the other factors in the situation 
had remained the same, India should 
have had nowa substantially more 
favourable balance of payments than she 
had before the war. 


Far from having a favourable balance, 
however, India had in the first post-war 
year, 1946-47, a substantial deficit in her 
balance of payments oncurrent account. 
The tendency which then manifested 
itself for the first time still continues and 


' had it not been for the restrictive import 


policy which was inrtroduced in June 
1947 the deficits we have had would have 
been substantially greater. The reasons 
for this are two-fold. Firstly, it is the 
inevitable result of the absence of imports 
during the many years of war that the 
long pent up demand should seek to 
satisfy itself assoon as goods become 
available. This is trfie not only of con- 
sumer goods but also of producer goods 
and plant and equipment, the arrears of 
maintenance of which have to be made 
good as soon as possible if production is 
not to be interfered with. The second, 
and by far the more important reason 
for this deficit is, as is well known, our 
imports of foodgrains. India has of 
course been a regular importer of food 
for many years but quantities and prices 


have both been recently going up. In 
1944-45 and 1945-46 the value ef food- 
grains imported into India was Rs. 14 
crores and Rs. 24 crores respectively. In 
1946-47 the figure was Rs. 89 crores. 
These figures are in addition to the 
import of supplementary food articles 
which cost a further Rs. 15 croresin 
1946-47. In 1947-48 the amount expected 
to bespent on the import of food-grains 
is Rs. 110 crores. 


The money required for the purchase 
of food is of course a first charge on our 
available foreign exchange resources. 
These consist of our export earnings and 
ot our sterling balances but onthe latter 
we have necessarily to draw in moder- 
ation. These resources are not sufficient 
tofinance both the heavy drain caused 
by food imports as well as to pay for 
all the other imports we should like to 
purchase. As food must have the highest 
priority, we have necessarily to restrict 
the import of other commedities. It is 
undesirable that this should be so, 
particularly at atime when inflationary 
tendencies persistin the country. It is 
therefore imperative for usto take all 
the steps in our power, not only to 
increase the production of food in this 


‘country so as to reduce imports, but to 


increase production in every other field 
ot economic activity so thateit may be 
possible to increase our export income 
without reducing home consumption. I 
fear, however, that inspite of all the 
action that may be taken in this direction 


it will take afew years before it will be 
possible for [India to bring her foreign 
paymonts into equilibrium  and_ that, 
therefore, it will be necessary to 
continue with our present restrictions 
on imports. 


Hard Currencies 


Tt will be appreciated that with 
India’s limited resources of hard 
currencies, it would have been impossible 
. to continue the policy of non-discrimina- 
tion regarding the source from which 
Indian imports came, which was a feature 
of Indian import policy during the last 
half vear. Hon’ble Members will 
remember that I indicated to them in 
my last Budget speech that the dollar 
shortage whould cause usto reimpose 
discrimination and I fear that we have 
had, in framing the import policy for 
the present half year, to make the most 
drastic ci.ts in imports from the hard 
currency areas. It is unfortunate that 
this has to be so, for we are being com- 
pelled either to do without a _ large 
number of useful articles which are 
obtainable only in the hard currency 
area orto pay for them a higher price 
in the soft currencies. As long however, 
as the world dollar shortage caused by 
the disequilibrium in world trade con- 
tinues, I fear we have no alternative but 
to proceed on the basis which has been 
in foree ever since the war broke out 
and to which we have now had to 
revert. I am, however, gladto be able 
to report to the House that we have 
been able slightly to decrease the rigour 
of the import control from the sterling 
and other soft currency areas which we 
had imposed during the last half year. 
It was neither desirable nor indeed 
possible to continue import control from 
all over the world with that degree of 
restriction which we had introduced, for 
not only would it have Jed, if continued 
for fy length of time, to an increase in 
the inflationary potentia] but would also 
have interfered with production. 


One other recent trend in our external 
financial position is deserving of special 
mention. Till 1945-46 not only did we 
have an overall favourable balance of 
payments but we were in substantial 
surplus with U.S. A. Since 1946-47 that 
situation has also changed, both because 
goods have become much more freely 
available in that country and because 
we have to purchase there a substantial 
portion of our food requirements. In 
1946-47 our deficit with the U.S. A, was 
Rs. 15 crores.In the subsequent months 
it increased substantially, being Rs. 13} 
crores and Rs. 22 crures respectively for 
the second and third quarters of 1947, 
Preliminary figures for the two months 
October and November disclose a deficit 
of Rs. 14 crores. With the other hard 
currency countrigs the position is no 
better and during the period April to 
November 1947 our deficit with them 
has been Rs. 54 crores. Our total net 
earnings of hard currencies durning the 
period Septembcr 1939 to November 
1947 were about Rs. 87 crores. 


Tho most important lesson to be 
drawn from a study of our external 
. financial position is that so long as 
food imports continue on the present 
scale, we would be confronted with the 
problem of an adverse balance of pay- 
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mente and the disequilibrium in our 
economy will persist. Such a state of 
affairs will be a source of anxiety and 
even danger. The only way to redress 
the balance is to increase the internal 
production of food. While an expan- 
sion of our export trade will go a long 
way to mitigate the seriousness of the 
problem, it will be impossible to bridge 
the gap by exports alone. It will be 
observed that, though I have indicated 
the trends in our external financial 
position, I have not given any figures 
for our overall deficits in the balance of 
payments This is for the simple reason 
that such figures have so far not existed, 
though steps have now been taken to 
see that they are collected in future. I 
would, nevertheless, like to give the 
House some idea of our position as it 
is likely to be during the first half of 1948 
and propose to mention certain figures 
on the clear understanding that these arc 
to be taken more as an indication of 
the magnitude of the figures involved 
than of the actual] figures as they are 
likely to be. Forecasts of balance of 
payments are notoriously liable to be 
inaccurate because of the uncertainties 
of the factors involved ; but in preparing 
the forecast for the first six months of 
1948 we have suffered from the addition- 
al handicap that it is imposible to say 
what effect the partition of the country 
will have on its externa] trade and that 
there are no past actuals to guide us. 
The figures I shall mention relate to 
the balance of payments on current 
avcount of the Dominion of India with 
the rest of the world excluding Pakistan. 
For our balance of payn:ents with 
Pakistan, I fear it is not possible to 
, make even the roughest of estimates. 
In the half year January to June 1948 
we hope to earn through exports and 
other sources Rs. 208 crores. We expect 
to spend during the same pericd Rs. 260 
crores. We _ therefore anticipate an 
overall deficit of Rs. 52 crores. Out of 
our total expenditure during the half 
- year, no lessthan Rs. 61 crores will be 
spent on the purchase of food. 


Sterling Balances 


Hon'ble Members will appreciate more 
fully in the light of what I have stated 
above the significance of the second 
interim agreement on the sterling balances 
which has been concluded between the 
Government of India and the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom by an 
exchange of letters. In_ brief, the 
effect of the exchange of letters is that 
the financial agreement dated 14th 
August 1947, which expired cn the 
3lst December 1947, has been extended 
upto 30th June 1948 with some modi- 
fications. The first agreement was on 
behalf of both India and Pakistan but 
the present extensian is on behalf of 
the Dominion of India alone. Hon'ble 
Members will remember that in December 
last, when an agreement was reached 
between Pakistun and ourselves on all 
outstanding financial issues includin;z 
the division of the sterling balances, 
it was agreed that from the Ist of 
January 1948 the exchange accounts of 
the two countries should be kept repara- 
tely. Asa consequence of this separa- 
tion, it was also agreed that negotiations 
for a further interim settlement between 
the United Kingdom and the two 
Dominions should be carried? on 
separately by each. Hence Pakistan was 
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not a party to our recent negotiations. 
The object that we kept in view in 
our recent discussions with representa- 
tives of the United Kingdom Government 
was to make available to us sufficient 
foreign exchange resources to meet our 
estimated overall deficit in the balance 
of payment during the first half of 1948. 
AslI have indicated ¢arlier, we estimate 
our overall deficit for this period at 
£39 million or Rs. 62 crores. It has 
now been agreed that a further £ 18 
million (or Rs. 24 crores) will be trans- 
ferred from Account No. 2 to Account, 
No. 1, the existing balance in which will, 
of course, be carried forward at our 
disposal except for a certain amount to 
be transferred to Pakistan under the 
Indo-Pakistan Agreement of December 
last. Thisfresh transfer, together with 
the balances that we have at our disposal 
under various accounts and seme bor- 
rowing from the International Monetary 
Fund, will enable us to meet our anti- 
cipated deficit. As our Account No. 1 
would now stand, Ihave no anxiety on 
account of the external financial position 
of the country so far as currencies other 
than the hard currencies are concerned. 


Limit of Convertibility 


One importtant feature of the new 
agreement is the limit on convertibility. 
Under the original agreerent the whole 
of our sterling in Account No. 1, whether 
it arose by transfer from Account No. 2 
or through the proceeds of current earn- 
ings, was fully convertible for current 
transactions into any currency including © 
that of the U.S.A. In other words, the 
whole of the sterling that we held in 
Account No. 1 was fuultilaterally con- 
vertible. Under the present agreement, 
however, we have been put to the ne- 
cessity of limiting our right to multi- 
lateral convertibility to the extent of 
only £ 10 million or Rs. 13°33 crores. This 
restriction will necessitate our borrowing 
to some extent from the International 
Monetary Fund. I am, however, satis- 
fied that the extent of our borrowing 
from the Fund during the current hallt- 
year will be well within the limits of our 
tights of borrowing from that Fund. 
Hon’ble Members are entitled to know 
why we agreed to limit the right to full 
multilateral convertibility which is 
possessed by every member of the sterling 
area. The answer is that, like all inter- 
nationalagreements, this agreement was 
& compromise, and in the light of the 
circumstances that faced us I consider 
it in the best interests of the country to 
accept thiscondition. Iam not unmind- 
ful of the great difficulties nnder which 
the United Kingdom is labouring today, 
noram [I unappreciative of the valiant 
efforts being madeby that great country 
to restore equilibrium in her economy 
and discharge her international obli- 
gations. I am fully aware that the gold 
and dollar resources of the sterling urea 
are smal], are rapidly being exhausted 
and require to be husbanded with the 
greatest care. It is for this reason that 
we agreed last September, soon after our 
first interim agreement was concluded and 
when the United Kingdom was forced to 
suspend the convertibility clause in the 
Anglo-American Loan Agreement, to co- 
operate by restricting dollar expenditure 
as far as possible. For the half year 
in question our expenditure in hard 
currency has been severely limited to 
essentials. Nevertheless, I cannot help 
fecling that it should have been possible 
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to avoid introducing this very undesirable 
and harmful principle of a limit on the 
convertibility of sterling for members of 
the sterling arva who are pledged to 
holding sterling without limit of amount. 
We hivo honoured that pledge perhaps 
even beyond the bounds or prudence. 
Even from the point of view of the 
necaisity for safeguarding the central 
reserves of the sterling area, I cannot 
feel happy about the low limit of con- 
vertibility forced upon us. After all, 
Our proposed drawings on the central 
raserves were the merest fraction of what 
the United Kingdom herself proposed to 
draw therefrom. Undesirable as _ this 
feature of the agreement is, we accept it 
in the hope that it would be possibic to 
remove this condition at the earliest 
passible moment. We have decided in 
fact to make a long-term settlement with 
the United Kingdom on this vexed 
question as soon as possible. I feel that 
it is unsatisfactory thatthere should be 
negotiations every six months on _ this 
subject for the element of uncertainty 
as to the results of these periodical ne- 
gotiations makes it impossible for any 
long-term co-ordinated trade policies to 
be stimulated. I have, therefore, con- 
veyed to the Leader of the British 
Delegation my desire that steps should 
be taken for initiating talks for a long- 
term agreement. 


Settlement with Pakistan 


When I gave a brief account to the 
House in my last Budget speech of the 
details of the partition and its financial 
and economic results, I mentioned that 


a number of important points connec- 
ted with the partition still remained 
unsettled and were likely to be referred 
to arbitration. As the House is aware, 
these outstanding questions huve been 
the subject of further consultation bet- 
ween the twu Governments and all of 
them have been settled so that so far 
ag the twodominions are concerned, it 
became unnecessary to resort to arbit- 
Tation on any issue. Now that a final 
settlament has been arrived at, although 
the details would necessarily take some 
time to work out, I propose to give 
the House a short account of these 
decisions. 


The position of the undivided Govern- 
ment as onthe date of partition was 


_ that its oustanding liabilities exceeded 


its assets so that ultimately it is the 
debt that is being divided between the 
two Governments. Ona rough estimate 
the outstanding debt. of the Central 
Government as on the 14th August 1947, 
including in this not merely the out- 
standing public debt but all its obliga- 
tions to outside parties such as deposits 
in Postal Savings Banks, outetanding 
balances of Post Office Cash and National 
Savings Certificates, Provident Fund 
Deposits of Government servants, the 
amounts likely to be paid to the British 
Government for surplus stores and other 
property acquired by the Defence Services 
and the capitalised value of the liability 
for pensions in payment on the date of 
partition and pensions earned by serving 
officers up to that date, is likely to be 
of the order of Ks. 3,300 crores. The 
Government of India’s assete on that 


date ate tepresented by the 
spent on the great Commercial Depart- 
ments like the Railways and the Posts 
and Telegraphs, the Security Printing 
Press, the Irrigation Work. in the Cen- 
traliy Administereu Areas, the Poit 
of Vizagapatam und New Delhi, tbe 
buildings, stores und cquipment of the 
Defence Services ana the various 
branches ot the Civil Adiuinistration, the 
cash balance with the Reserve Bank and 
investments such as the Silver Reacmp- 
tion Reserve and the subscriptions to the 
International Monetary Fund and the 
international Bank; ana the mniscpllane cus 
debts due toit suchas the outstanding 
loans made to Frovinciul Governments 
and local bodies and institutions. The 
total value of these assets is of the order 
of Rs. 2,800 crores leaving a net excess 
of liabilities over ussets of ubout Ks. 600 
crores. As J said carter, it will he scmec 
time before the final figures are available 
and the machinery tor obtaining them 
as early as possible is being set in motion. 
The arrangement with Pakistan is that 
for all assets located in her territory such 
as the Railways and the Posts anu ‘ele- 
grapbs system operating in Pakistan, 
the stores and other movable equipment 
allocated to her, the administrative build- 
ings and instaliations taken over by her 
in her territory she takes a debt equal 
to the book value of these assets. An 
exception has been madein the case of 
strategic railways the bcck value of 
which, for purposes of the cettlement, 
will be,,written down from a little over 
Rs.32 crores to Ks. 14°46 crores. In 
addition Pakistan wili take over a debt 
equal to the amount of the cash balance 
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of Ks. 75 crores allocated to her Gat of 


the cash balances of the undivided 
Government and 17} per cent. of the net 
excess of the Central Government's 
liabilities over assets whicl), as I mention- 
ed earlier, is likey to be of the order 
of Rs. 500 crores. 


Tho total of Pakistan’s debt as calcu- 
luted ubove will be reduced by the liabili- 
ty she takes over dircct in regard to 
Postal Savings Banks, Postal Cash and 
National Savinys Vertificat:s outstanding 
in her area, the pensions of the undivid- 
ed Government paid in Pakistan aud the 
liability for pensions earned by officers 
who have opted for service in that 
Dominion. For purposes of the financial 
settlement the outstanding debt of the 
Central Government will be valued aftez 
taking into account the interest payments, 
discounts, the date of redemption and 
soon. Similarly the actuarial value of 
the pensionary liability will Lave to be 
caloulated. The closing of the accounts 
for the pre-partition period, without which 
the outstanding assets and liabilities 
connut be determined, will also take 
sometime to complete. It is not there- 
fore possible to give anything more 
than a very rough indication of the 
amounts involved in the settlement or 
the share of Pakistan in the outetandiny 
debt. Pakistan's share will take tlhe 
form of aninter-state debt toIndia. On 
@ very rough estimate chis debt is likely 
to be of the order of Rs. 300 crores, and 
the rate ofinterest may be near about 
3 per cent. Pakistan's tots) debt is to 
be repaid in Indian rupees in fifty 
annual eguated instalments for principel 
and interest. As a measure of assistance 
to the new Dominion in its earlier years 
it has been agreed that the first repay- 
ment should commence only in 1962. 


In addition to the Rs. 75 crores given 
to her out of the cash balance of the 
undivided Government it has alsu bcen 
agreed that India would make available 
to Pakistan a further sum of Ks. 6 crores 
for mevting the cxpenditure on the setting 
up of Ordnance factories and similar 
speoial institutions required by her. ‘hiv 
amount will also be added to Pakistan’s 
debt. With this settlement, the terms 
of which, as the Deputy Prime Minister 
has already told the House, aro generous 
aod conceived ina real spirit ot assist- 
ance to Pakistan, the purely financial 
problems arising out of the partition may 
be sail to have been satisfactorily solved. 


Sterling Reserves 


‘The allocatio® of the sterling reserves 
that the Reserve Bank will hold when 
it ceases to be the currency authority and 
banker to the Pukistan Government on 
the 30th September next also raised diffi- 
cult issues and Tam glad to say thatea 
satasiactory solution has been reached 
here also. lt has boen agreed that out 
ot the sterling assets in the Issue De- 
partment,)’ukwtan would receive a sbare 
in the proportion of the notes in cizcula- 
wonin Pakistun. In addition she would 
also be entitied to 17s pér cent. of the 
oxcess of the sterling held by the 
deserve Bank on the 30th September 
1943 1n both the Banking and Issue 
Departments atter allowing for. the 
payments to be made to the British 
Government for surplus military stores 
aud xed assets and the capitalised 
value of pennions paid in sterling and 
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for the retention of a reserve in the 
Issue Department which, togetier with 
the gold, would be equal to 70 per cent- 
of the liabilities. This- additional ster- 
ling will be released to Pakistan by India 
as and when required, till the Jlst De- 
cember 1967, azainst payment in Indian 
rupees. 


FINANCIAL YEAR 1947-48. 
REVENUE 


I shall now proceed: to yive a brief 
review of the financial position in the 
current and the ensuing years. 


In my interiun Budgets I estimated the 
deficit for the current year covering 
74 months at Rs. 24°59 “crores. The 
House will be glad to Know tlat I now 
estimate the deficit at only Rs. 6°52 
crores. The improvement is due to some 
increase inthe anticipated revenue and 
a decrease in expenditure. 


The revenue receipts during the period 
15th August 1947 to 3lst March 1948 
are now estimated at Rs. 178°77 crores 
against Rs. 172°8 crcres in the Budget 

assed by this House last November. 
Phe improvement of nearly Rs. 6 crores 
is mainly duc to an increase of Rs. 2°35 
crores under Customs and ao windtall of 
Rs. 3 crores from the levy on old stocks 
of cloth released for sale at incressed 
prices following the recent decontrol of 
textiles. The cutimates also include 
Ra. 2°26 crores on account of Govern. 
ment’s share in the increased prices of 
sugar, stocks of which were frozen by 
Government when sugar was dec ontrollec 
last December, and Ks. 2 crores on 
account of the receipts ot the Cott 
Textiles Equalisation Kund. Tha revenue 
under Central Excise Duties is snow esti- 
mated tozhow a reduction of Ka. 1:46 
crores compared with the budget, mainly 
under Sugar aud Tobacco. The total 
revenue from Taxes on Income including 
Corporation Tax is now estimated at 
Rs. 115 crores, a reduction ot Ks. 3 crores 
in the original estimate. Tne divisible 
pool of income-tax is now estimated at 
Rs. 65°49 crores of which the Provincial 
share would amount to Rs. 29°74 crores. 
The credit of Rs. 2°26 crores on acconnt 
of the increase in sugar prices mentioned 
above will however be set off by a 
corresponding provision in the expendi- 
ture estimates as the intention is to 
fund these receipts for the benefit of the 
industry and the sugar producing Pro- 
vinces. Similarly the receipts of the 
Cotton Textiles Kqudlisation’ Fund will 
be transferred to it-by provision inthe 
expenditure estimates. 


EXPENDITURE 


The total expenditure this year is 
now estimated at Rs. 186:29 crores 
showing a reduction of Rs. 12:1 crores 
inthe original estimate. The expendi- 
ture on Defence Services is expected 
to show a saving of Rs. 6°11 crores, Civil 
estimates accounting for the balance of 
Rs. 6°99 crores. 


“ The current year’s budget for Defence 
Services included a substantial provision 
for mew schemes and for the acquisition 


of land but owing to _ changes 
in the plans on _ strategic and other 
considerations and the pre-occupa- 


tica of the Defence authorities with 
matters such as the operations § in 
Kashmir to repel the invaders from that 
State, it is expected that a saving 

Rs. 5°75 crores is likely tobe effected 
this year. The budget also included o 
provision of Ks. 1°68 crores for payment 
to an equalisation Fund for the replace- 
ment of certain vessels of the Royal 
Indian Navy and aircratt of tle Royal 
Indian Air Force. On further considera- 
tion it has peen decided that this con- 
tribution should wait until conditions 
become more stable and the provisicn 
on this account will accordingly lapse. 


The saving of Rs. ;5:99 crores in Civil 
expenditure is Mainly due to a reduction 
in the provision for expenditure on the 
relief and rehabilitation of refugees. The 
House will remember that a lump sum of 


- Rs. 22 crores was provided for this pur- 


puse inthe budget. At that time when 
the large scale movements of population 
were still taking place it was impossible 
to frame uclose estimate of the expendi- 
ture likely to be involved. On tbe indi- 
cations then available, 1 considered it 
advisable to provide a substantial figure. 
The position has since been reviewed and 
although it is still difficult, in view of 
the constant changes in the position and 
the fluid nature ot the relief plans to 
make a close estiniate it is nuw expected 
that the expenditure this year may not 
amount to mvre than Rs. 14°89 crores. 
A saving of Rs. 2°36 crores is also expect- 
ed in the provisions of Rs. 22-5: crores for 
subsidies on imported foodgrains. Interest 
charges are also expected to show 4 sav- 
ing of Rs. 1:29 crores. These savings 
are paitly eet off by the provision of 
Rs. 2°25 crores for tunding the special 
receipts following the decontrol of sugar 
and the provision of Rs. 2 crores for the 
transfer tothe Cotton Textiles Ecualisa- 
tion Fund of the receipts realised fur it, 
both of whichI havo mentioned earlier. 


FINANCIAL YEAR 1948-49, 


I now turn to the estimates for 1948-49. 
At the existing level of taxation, 1 place 
the total revenue for the year at 
Ra. 230°52 crores and the expenditure 
charged to revenue at Rs. 257°37 crores 
leaving a deficit of Ra. 26°85 crores. 
Before I deal with the detailed estimates, 
I must warn the House that the revised 
ostimate for the current year does not 
provide a basis for comparison when 
considcring the e@stimute for next year, 
because the estimate for the current 
year vovers only “¢ muntks while the 
provision 1D the budget for next year 
covers & full year. 


REVENUE 


The total receipts from customs have 
been placed at Rs. 81°75 crores. This 
provides for a full year’s revenue from the 
enhanced duty on exports ot cotton cloth 
and yarn imposed in the ourrent year's 
budget. ‘The effect on our revenue of 
the restriction On imports 60 a8 to Ccon- 
serve foreign exchange has been taken 
into account as also the restriction on 
the exports ofraw cotton. Central ex- 
cises are expected to bring in Rs. 3¢ 
crores and _ receipts. from income-tax, 
which include Rs. 12. crores on account. 
of Excess Profits Tax and Re. 17 crores 
on account of the Business Profit Tax, 
have been placed at Rs. 130 crores. 
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The divisible pool of income tax is 
estimated at Rs. 80°24 crores of which 
the Contre will retain Rs. 49:37 crores 
leaving R3. 37:87 crores as the Provincial 
ahars. Ths profits from Currancy and 
Mint, after allowing for the sharo of 
Pakistan unior the arrangement for the 
managejient of the ourrency of both 
ths Dominions by the Reserve Bank 
upto th: 30th September 1948, are esti- 
mated at Rs. 9°4 crores. 


The revenue of the Poste and Telezraphs 
Department is expezted to amount to 
Rs. 26.2 crores and working exponses 
and interest to Rs. 25.82 crores leaving 
a smal] surplus of R3. 38 lakhs. In the 
current year, tho surplus will be shared 
between general revenues and the Depart- 
ment in the ratio of threo to one while 
noxt year only half the surplus will accrue 
outright to general revenues. The de- 
partment will get a robate of interost on 
its share of the accumulated pro- 
fits in the past which at the end of the 
budget yoar are exporcted to amount to 
about Rs. 8 crores. 


In my estimate of recoipts for 1948-49 
no credit has beon taken for any contri- 
bation from the railway surplus. The 
position with reference to this matter 
was explained by the Hon'ble Minister 
for Transport in his Budget epesch the 
other day. 


EXPENDITURE 


_ The total expenditure for next year 
is estimated at Rs. 257.37 crores of which 
Defence Services will account for Rs. 
121.08 crores and Civil Expenditure for 
Rs. 136.28 crores. Following the 
cutomary procedure, I shall first deal 
with the Defence estimates. 


Defence Services.—The rvconstitution 
of the Armed Forces of the undivided 
Government of India into separate 
forces for the two dominions is now vir- 
tually complete. It was envisaged at an 
earlier stage that the reorganisation of 
the Armed Forces would be largely com- 
pleted in the financial year, 1948-49. 
With the alteration in the role of the 
Armed Forces as a result: of the partition 
a redistribution of the available 
financial resources between the three 
services to allow for a more balanced 
development was contemplated. Un. 
fortunately, however, the recrudescence 
of communal disturbances and _ the 
necos3ity in prosent circumstances of 
having to retain substantial forces till 
normal conditions roturn have made it 
impossible to undertake tho long term 

lanning of tho Armd forces so as to keop 
the expenditure on thom at a_ levol 
appropriate to tho financial rosources of 
the country. 


As the House is alroady aware, tho 
process of domobilisation of tho Armod 
Forces was arrested by the partition of 
the country in order to facilitate the 
division of the forces between :the two 
dominions and to enable them indepen- 
dently to determino tho size and com- 

osition of their rospectivo Armed 

orces. In the alterod strategic situa- 
tion following the partition and also in 
view of the recent disturbincos in the 
country, it has not boun pos3itlo t-) r»sume 
demobilisutions in tha Armed Forces of 
the Indian Doxin‘on. The future 
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strength and composition of these forces 
still remain to be decided and it may be 
Some time before a decision is taken. 
Meanwhile, the Army is expected to be 
maintained at its present level. 


Ce:tain decisions for the expansion of 
the Naval and Air Forces have been 
taken and a delegation was sent tu the 
United Kingdom last November to dis- 
cuss with the British Government the 
question of acquiring certain Naval 
voxsels and aircraft and the provision 
of training and other facilities for officers 
and men of the Indian Forces. Those 
d'scussions were successfully completed 
and arrangements have been made for 
tho acq:isition of certain assets and for 
the training of Indian personnel. Hon- 
ourable Mombers are aware of the decision 
by Government to strengthen the Navy 
with new type of ships, notably a cruiser 
and three destroyers. A party of officers 
and men of the Royal Indian Navy has 
already been despatched to the United 
Kingdom to undergo the necessary special- 
ised training in order to ensure that these 
ships are manned as far as possible by 
Indian nationals. The Royal Indian 
Air Force is also boing expandnd. ° 


Defence Services 


The budgot estimate for Defence 
Services for 1948-49 is, as I have men- 
tioned, Rs. 121.08 crores. This is 
vxclusive of expenditure of a capital 
nature amounting to Rs. 14.99 croros 
to bo incurred on the acquisition of land, 
the construction of training institutions, 
the provision of accommodation for 
porsonnel, tho acquisition of now naval 
vo sols, air-craft and connected equipment 
for the expansion of the Navy and the 
Air Forces which I have mentioned earlior. 
Provision fur this oxpendituro has been 
inchided in the Capital Budget. ‘ As the 
House is awaro, this practico of providing 
for capital expenditure outside the 
revenue account was introduced during 
the last War, and was discontinued only 
in 1947-48. I trust the House will agree 
with me that in the prosent abnormal 
conditions the decision to chargs to 
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capital the expenditure’un the acquisition 
of permanent assets is unobjoctionable. 


The partition of the country placed 
heavy responsibilities on the Armed 
Forces of this Dominion when they were 
in the process of reconstitution both in 
the matter of maintenance of law and 
order and in assisting the Civil authori- 
ties in the evacuation and relief of the 
minorities in the Punjab. A Military 
Evacuation Organisation was set up 
during September 1947 with its head- 
quarters at Amritsar and an advance 
headquarters at Lahore and this organisa- 
tion succeeded in evacuating over 4 
million non-muslims {from Western 
Pakistan and about 5 million m slims 
from India within a period of 8 months. 
This stupendous task had to be performed 
under the most trying conditions and the 
troops which took part in it have res- 
Pponded most magnificently to the call. 
While the energy and resources of the 
army were mobilised for this humani- 
tarian work further calls were made on 
them for the defence of Kashmir. The 
fighting in Kashmir is being carried on 
in difficult terrain and vevere climatic 
conditions. I am sure the House will 
join me in paying a tribute to the Army 
and the Royal Indian Air Force for the 
magnificent way in which they have 
responded to the call made on them. 


Cévtl Letimates.—Details of the esti- 
mates under individual heads are, as 
usual given, in the Explanatory Mem oran- 
dum circulated with the Budget papers 
and I do not propose to weary the House 
by repeating them here. I should like 
however to refer briefly to the provision 
included in theee estimatos for certain 
special items like the expenditure on 
refugoes and the subsidy for food. The 
expenditure on the relief and rehabili- 
tation of refugees next year is estimated 
at Rs. 10.04 crores. Tho expenditure 
next year will be largely on relief and 
rehabilitation as the evacuation of re- 
fugees has now been nearly completed, 
except from Sind and to some extent 
from the N.-W. F. P. This estimate 
is necessarily tentative because in the 


o 


rapidly changing conditions, it has 
. not been possible to frame a_ close 
estimate. In addition to — direct 


relief and grants for rehabilitation a com- 
prehensive scheme for granting advances 
to the refugees to enable them to settle 
down in various walks of life has also been 

drawn up. A _ Rehabilitation Finance 
_ Administration to which Government 
will advance Rs. 10 crores is also being 


set up. I hope that the facilities pro- © 


vided by the Industrial Finance Corpora- 
tion will also be available for the assistance 
of industries which have had to be trans- 
ferred to India on account of the com- 
munal disturbances. In additionto the 
provision of Rs. 10.04 crores in the 
revenue budget a sum of Rs. 10 crores 
has been included in the capital budget 
for the Rehabilitation Finance Adminis- 
tration and Rs. 5 crores for loans and 
advances for rehabilitation, including 
loans to Provinces fog this purpose. The 
expenditure on food subsidies includin 
the bonus to Provinces on the intern 
procurement of grain under the new 
food policy announced recently is esti- 
mated at Rs. 19.91 crores next year. 
The estimates also include a total provi- 
sion of Rs. 102 crores under various 
heads for expenditure upon development 
schemes and resettlement. 


The House would doubtless wish to 
know if in framing the budget for next 
year any allowance has been made for the 
implementation of the recommendations 
of the Economy Committee the appoint- 
ment of which under the Chairmanship 
of Shri Kasturbhai Lalbhai was an- 
nounced by me. The House will realise 
that it is obviously impossible to forecast 
the directions in which the committee 
may suggest economies and the total 
amount that could be expected to 
be saved. I have however made 
a lump cut of Rs. 2} = crores 
under the various heads of civil expendi- 
ture in order to ensure that some economy 
is effected pending the report of the 
Committee. If the Committee's report 
suggests economies on a larger scale I 
propose to take steps during the course 
of the year to see that they are realised. 
I wish to make it clear however that this 
lump cut is mainly in the nature of a token 
and should not be taken as giving any 
indication of the size of the economy 
which I consider could be effected. This 
must necessarily depend on the con- 
sidered judgment of the Committee after 
they have examined the various depart- 
mental authorities and I do not wish in 
any way to anticipate their findings. 


Expenditure on Refugees 


Of the total expenditure of Rs, 136.29 
crores provided in the budget for next 
year Rs. 29.95 crores are accounted 
for by the expenditure on refugees and 
the payment of subsidies and bonus for 
foodgrains, léaving Rs. 106.34 crores for 
normal expenditure. This includes 
Rs. 8.98 crores for tax collection, Rs. 
43.86 crores for obligatory expenditure 
on payment of interest and pensions 
and provision for debt redemption, Rs. 
3.15 crores for Planning and Resettlement, 
Rs. 2.2 crores for expenditure on the 
Mints and the Nasik Press, Rs. 2.95 crores 
for grants-in-aid to Provincial Govern- 
ments and Rs. 20.98 crores for expendi- 
ture in the nation-building sphere such as 
Education, Medical, Public Health, 


Broadcasing, Aviation and the conduct 
of scientific surveys and institutions in 
which the Central Government supple- 
ment the work of the Provincial Govern- 
ments and provide valuable technical 
assistance and research. The balance 
of Rs. 24.27 crores represents the pro- 
Vision for onlinary administration, Civil 
Works, etc., and this constitutes only 
18 per cent. of the total civil expenditure. 
In addition to Rs. 20.93 crores in the 
nation-building sphere mentioned above, 
provision has been made in the enpital 
budget for a grant of Rs 30 crores to 
Provincial Governments for develop- 
ment and Rs. 34 crores for loans. 


On the basis of the estimates of 
revenue and expenditure that. I have so 
far explained, the anticipated deficit in 
the Budget for 1948-49 is Rs. 26.85 crores. 
Ina later part of my speech I shall revert 
to the question of how I propose to deal 


. with this deficit. 


Planning and Development 


When I addressed this House last 
November I mentioned that the question 
of re-examining the development 
schemes of the Provincial Governments 
with reference to the reduced resources 
likely to be available to the Centre for 
financing development and the changes 
resulting from the partition will be taken 
up. I have since had this further ex amin- 
ed and it has been decided that so far 
as the Centre is concerned there should 
be no reduction in the extent of assistance 
promised by it, to the Provinces when the 
Provinces were asked to draw up their 
plans for development. The House 
will remember that the Provinces were 
informed in 1945 that they could draw 
up their plans of Post-war development 
on the assumption that in the five years 
beginning with 1947-48 they could expect 
assistance by way of grants of the order of 
Rs. 250 crores. This amount was pro- 
visionally distributed among the Provinces 
in the ratio of their population. But 
some special weightage was given to the 
backward provinces of Assam, the N. W. 
F. P. and Orissa and to Bengal which with 
Assam, had been affected by the impgct 
of war in the north-east frontier. With 
this weightage the Centre’s promised 
contribution in 5 years rose to Rs. 
273.88 crores. The Provinces were 
given advance grants to cover the ex- 
penditure incurred by them on develop- 
ment schemes in 1945-46 and 1946-47 
to be taken against their share of the 
grant for the five year period. 


The progress of expenditure on the 
development schemes has been somewhat 
slower than anticipated mainly due to 
the shortage of material and man-power 
and the time taken to formulate detailed 
schemes. In the current year a provision 
of Rs. 20.39 crores was included in the 
budget for the period 15th August 1947 
to 3lst March 1948 but it is unlikely that 
the whole of it will be spent. After 
allowing for the expenditure incurred up 
to the partition and for the areas now 
in Pakistan and reallocating the balance 
to the Provinces in the Indian Dominion 
the outstanding balance of the assistance 
from Centre to the Provinces at the end 
of the current year, on approximately 
the same scale as was promised by the 
then Government of India in 1945, is 
estimated roughly at between Rs. 170 


and Rs. 180 crores. I have carefully 
considered whether in the altered cir- 
cumstances the Centre should reduce its 
assistance to the Provinces but I have 
come to the conclusion that in the larger 
interests of the development of the 
country as a wholeit would be unwise to 
do 80, particularly as the Provinces have_ 
framed their plans on the assumption 
that the promised assistance would be 
forthcoming. 


In reaching this decision I have. been 
influenced by the fact that in actual 
practice the grants are likely to be 
spread over a somewhat longer period 
than the four years that remain out of 
the original five year period fixed for this 
assistance. This, to some extent, will 
relieve the strain on the resources of the 
Centre. But it is being made clear to 
the Provinces that in future the grants 
from the Centre upto the maximum 
agreed to will be contingent on the Pro- 
vinces spending from their own resources 
at least an equal amount and that the 
whole scheme of assistance would be 
subject to readjustment if in the new 
constitution there is any substantial 
transfer of resources from the Centre to 
the units, I trust that with this assurance 
the Provinces will now bein a position 
to go ahead with their schemes of develop- 
ment and that they will conserve and 
exploit all the available resources for this 
purpose. The budget for the next year 
includes a provision of Rs. 30 crores 
for grants to Provinces for development 
and Re. 34 crores for loans to them. 


Central Schemes 


For Central schemes of development, 
including resettlement, a provision of 
Rs. 103 crores has been made in the 
revenue budget and Rs. 253 crores in 
the capital budget. Details of the 
ahaa are given in the Explanatory 

emorandum circulated with the Budget 
papers and I do not propose to dilate 
at length on the individual schemes for 
which provision has been included in the 
budget. But they cover a very wide 
field and among the important schemes 
I would mention the expansion of the 
Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, 
the development of the valuable forests 
in the Andamans, the preliminary work 
on the Kosi, Sone Valley, Ghandak and 
Assam Valley projects, all of which form 
part of the large scale schemes of river 
devel ven the reorganisation of the 
Central Waterways Navigation and Irri- 
gation Research Stations, the setting 
up of a Tractor Testing Station, the 
establishment of a Central Agricultural 
College, the expansion of the Indian 
Agricultural Research Institute, the loan 
of Rs. 2 crores to the Damodar Valley 
Corporation and the investment of 
Rs. 1 crore in the Industrial Finance Cor- 
poration. In addition to provision for 
expenditure on the individual schemes 
just mentioned the budget also provides 
for an expenditure of over Rs. 2 crores 
for buildings for development schemes, 
Rs. 63 crores for the construction and 
improvement of National Highways, Rs. 
6% crores for the Fertiliser Factory under 
construction at Sindri, Rs. 4 crores 
for the expansion of civil aviation and 
Rs. 70 Jakhs for the expansion of 
broadcasting facilities. 
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A coffee picker 


Before I pass on to deal with the ways 
and means position I shall give the 
House a brief account ofthe provision 
included in the budget for normal capital] 
expenditure. The revised estimate for 
this year includes a provision of Rs. 264 
crores of which the Railways account 
for Rs. 163 crores, Posts and Telegraphs 
for Rs. 2$ crores and schemes of State 
Trading for Rs. 4} crores. For next 
year the provision amounts to Rs. 76 
crores of which Rs. 24} crores are for 
Railways, Rs. 3} crores for Posts and 
Telegraphs, Rs. 15 crores for Defence 
to cover expenditure on the purchase of 
naval vessels, aircraft and spares for 
the expansion of the Navy and Air 
Forces, the acquisition of land and the 
construction of accommodation for 
Defenco Services personnel, Rs. 3} crores 
on the provision of additional accommo- 
dation in New Delhi, Rs. 23 crores for 
administrative buildings and communica- 
tions costing over a lakh of rupecs, the 
cost of which is now met from capital, 
and Rs. 27 croros for the building up 
of tho central reserve of 6 lakhs tons of 
foodgrains in accordance with the recently 
nnnounced food policy of Government. 
The total provision in the Capital Budget 
for normal requirements and for financing 
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the development schemes both of the 
Centre and the Provinces comes to the 
impressive figure of Rs. 70 crores this 
year and Rs. 165} crores next year. 


Ways and Means 


I now turn to a brief consideration of 
the ways and means position. During 
this year owing to the uncertain political 
conditions in the earlier months the 
partition of the country and the wide- 
spread communal disturbances in certain 
parts of the country it was not possible 
to borrow from the market the substantial 
amount which wea originally planned. 
Next year in addition to the intorest-free 
prize bonds, with an outstanding of a 
little over Re. 5 crores, which mature in 
January 1949, Government have the 
option of repaying the otetanding 
balance of the 2} percent. Loan 1948-52 
and the 4 percert. Loan 1948-53. A 
decision on tho exercise of this option 
will be taken in the course of the vear 
with reference to the conditions then 
prevuiting. The markot borrowings next 
yoar have boen taken at Rs. 150 crores 
but if circumstances are propitious the 
scale of borrowing will be stepped up. I 


1948 


would, in this connection, reiterate the 
appeal I mae on the floor of thie House 
last November for the utmost co-operation 
from the publio in the borrowing opera- 
tions of the Government. Apart from 
_ need wee still remains for with- 

rawing surplus purchasi ower from 
the hands of the sonmmiinite es @ measure 
of anti-inflation, the requirements of 
funds for financing the large scale plans of 
development which the Government 
have in view and for assistance to the 
Provinces for implementing their schemes 
18 @8 great as ever and unless the public 
co-operate whole-heartedly wi the 
Government by lending their savings it 
will be impossible to undertake all the 
schemes of development necessary for 
raising the standard of life of our people. 


I shall now pass on to the consideration 
of the all important problems of how to 
deal with the deficit of Rs. 26.85 crores. 


I just mentioned a deficit of Rs. 26.85 
crores. This is exclusive of any con- 
tribution from the railway surplus. As 
Hon'ble Members uro aware, it has now 
been decided that out of the railway 
surplus a coa.r.bution of Rs. 4.5 crores 
should be made to general revenues 
during the next year. The estimated 
deficit is therefore reduced to Ks. 22.35 
crores, 


Relsefs in Taxation 


The House will remember that in my 
Budget Speech last November I referred 
to the widespread criticiam that the 
level of taxation in the 1947-48 Budget 
had seriously affected the incentive for 
saving and investment and I undertook 
to make a careful examination of the 
consequences of our taxation policy 
before I presented the annual Budget. 
Since then I have given very anxious 
thought to the question and I have 
reached the conclusion that there is a 
consideralle measure of justification in 
that criticism. As I have emphasised 
elsewhere, the paramount need in present 
conditions is to stimulate production 
and any fiscal or administrative measure 
which restricts or curtails the expansion 
of industry wil] stunt our development 
and add to our future difficulties. 
While industry should be called upon 
to pay its just contribution tothe common 
exchequer, the burden placed upon. it 
must be such as to allow business to 
expand. At the same time the aim of 
our policy should be to secure that. 
while the level of taxation is reasonably 
high so that the woalthier sections of the 
community are placed under an equitable 
contribution for the common needs of 
the State,a genuine margin is left for 
savings which would flow back into 
investment and thereby add to the 
productive wealth of the community, 
which the State itself could subsequently 
tap. It is also necessary so to adjust 
our taxation as to provide a real incentive 
to the ploughing back of »rofits into 
fresh businoss. In making my pro- 
posals in tho field of direct taxation, I 
have kept these considerations promi- 


nently in mind. 


I shall pass on to deal first with the 
various measures of relief which I 


propose to give. 


My first proposal is with reference to 
the Business Profits Tax. This measure 
gave room for a good deal of controversy 
‘when it was introduced for the first 
time in the budget for 1947-48. The 
sudden withdrawal of the Excess Profits 
Tax gave this tax a considerablo measure 
of justification. During the discussions 
on the floor of the House the then 
Finance Member stated that this tax 
would bein operation for one year, leav- 
ing it to his successor to decide whether 
it should becontinued or not. In view 
of the criticisms levelled against this 
measure, both inside this House and 
outside, I have given a good deal of 
thought to this matter. I have come 
to the conclusion that, in the present 
circumstances, there is no justification 
for the complete withdrawal of this tax. 
Hon'ble Members might know that in 
the United Kingdom a tax of this kind 
was introduced some time back as a 
National Defence Contribution. The tax 
is retained though its nomenclature 
has been subsequently changed = to 
Profits Tax. The need for additional 
funds for reconstruction and especially 
for the rehabilitation of refugees would 
justify the continuance of this measure 
in India forsome time. I have, therefore, 
decided to retain this source of revenue 
but to reduce the burden of this tax 
considerably. The abatement allowed 


at present is Rs. 1 lakh or 6 per cent.. 


of the capital employed, whichever is 
larger. The rate ofthe tax is 16} per 
cent. I propose that the abatement 
should bo Rs. 2 lakhs or 6 per cent. of 
the capital employed, which ever is larger, 
and that the rate of the tax should be 
reduced to 10 per cent. T hope this 
reduction will bo welcomed by the busi- 
ness community. The net result of this 
provosal will be a gross loss of Rs. 2 
crores. Rs. 1 crore of this loss will, 
however, be recovered by the increase 
in income-tax receipte and the net 
result will therefore be a loss of Rs. 1 
crore. 


Super Tax 

My second proposal is to reduce the 
oxisting rate of super-tax. The House 
will remember that last year the limit 
of income at which the maximum rate 
of 10% aonnas is attracted was reduced 
in the case of earned income from Rs. 6 
lakhs to Rs. 1$ Iukhs and in the case of 
unearned income from Rs. 34 lakhs to 
Rs. 1,20,000. The effect of this was to 
tuke away from any person with an 
income of over Rs. 1,20,000 nearly tie 
wholo of the income beyond this amount. 
This hardly left any incontive to save 
and I ha e no doubt myself that such 
severe taxation at this level would 
seriously hamper the growth of savings 
and retard our industrial development. 
I have accordingly raised the limit at 
which tho maximum rate of tax will be 
attracted to Rs. 34 lukhs for both carned 
and unearred income. I trust the House 
will agree with me that this measure of 
rulief is justified. I have also rearranged 
the rate of tho tax within the slabs and 
the rates as they now stand seem to me 
to fulfil the double purpose of keeping 
the level of taxation sufficiently high 
whilo leaving at the same time a margin 
for saving. The changes in super-tax 
are estimated to cost Rs. 1 crore. 


In the budget for 1946-47 a com- 
plicated system of levying super tax at 


steeply graded rates on dividends above 
a datum line was introduced and last 
year these rates were further stiffened. 
The object of this was to deter the distri- 
bution of large dividends and secure the 
ploughing back of profits into business. 
In actual practice very little revenue was 
collected from this source and the purpose 
with which it was introduced does not 
aprear to have been realised. I feel 
that something more positive is required 
to induce industrialists to return more 
of their profits into investment than 
taxing those who distribute large divi- 
dends. My proposal to secure this 
end is to reduce the tax on the undis- 
tributed profits of companies by one 
anna. The effect of my proposal will be 
that on distributed prota the present 
rate of 5 annas will remain, while the 
tax on undistributed profite will be at 
the rate of 4 annas. I trust that this 
concession will produce better results 
than the present complicated system. 
The cost of this concession is estimated 
at Rs. 2 crores. 


Income Tax on Companies 


My next proposal is to reduce the 
income-tax on companies with an income 
of Rs. 25,000 and below to half the 
usual rates. Among the dangers to be 
avoided in the rapid industrialisation of 
this country is the one of concentrating 
too many businesses in the hands of large 
companies,and I feel that every encourage- 
ment should be given to the growth of 
smaller companies. This will broadbase 
our economy and will also be in line with 
our general pattern of industrial develop- 
ment with its constant emphasis on the 
development of cottage industries and a 
fair distribution of industry over the 
various Provinces. My contribution 
towards such & devel opment 
is to allow this concession in favour 
of small companies with moderate in- 
comes. The loss of revenue from this is 
estimated at Rs. J)2 lakhs. 


There is a widespread feeling that 
with the heavy taxation to which incomes 
are now subject there is very little scope 
left for assistance by the public to de- 
serving institutions and _ charities. [I 
have received a number of representa- 
tions on this subject and after careful 
consideration of the matter I feel that a 
measure of relief on contributions made 
to recognised institutions and charities 
would be justified. In this country 
there is a far too general a tendency for 
charitable and other institutions to 
look to the State for assistance and not 
to the public. To the extent to which 
there is a larger flow of private benefac- 
tion to such institutions, the burden 
on the State for supporting them will be 
reduced. I accordingly propose that 
donations to approved institutions and 
charities should be exempted from 
taxation so long as they do not exceed 
5 per cent of the net taxable income 
in the case of companies and 10 per cent 
in the case of individuals, subject to a 
maximum of Rs. 24 lakhs in both cases. 
I trust the House will welcome this 
concession and I hope it will encourage 
our industrialists and the public to sub- 
scribe more generously to deserving 
institutions and purposes. It is my 
intention to have a list of approved 
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institutions and bodies drawn up in 
consultation with the Provincial Govern- 
ments. It is difficult to estimate the loss 
of revenue involved in this concossion 
and I have taken a rough figuro of Rs. 75 
lakhs. 


I also propose to give a further measure 
of relief, in regard to the payment of 
municipal taxes on house property. I 
have felt that the absence of such an 
exemption is an anomaly in our tax 
system and that there is a justifiable 
claim for relief here. I accordingly 
propose to exempt these payments from 
taxation. The cost of this concession 
is estimated at Rs. 74 lakhs. 


Corporation Tax 


Before I pass on to deal with reliefs in 
indirect taxation, I should like to 
mention briefly a point in which it seems 
necessary to readjust our Corporation 
Tax. Hon’ble Members are aware that 
under the law as it stands we are entitled 
to recover supertax on dividends paid 
by companies incorporated outside 
this country totheir shareholders abroad 
in respect of their Indian business. For 
this purpose it is necessary to ascertain 
from the companies particulars about 
their shareholders abroad and the divi- 
dends distributedtothem. Thisinforma. 
tion is rarely available in full with the 
result that very little of the tax duo is 
collected. It igs necessary that some 
effective arrangement should be made 
to protect our revenue against this 
leakage and I think that this can bost 
be done by raising the general rate of 
Corporation Tax and giving an appropri- 
ate rebate on their income to those com- 
panies which declare and pay their 
dividends in India. I accordingly pro- 
pose that the rate of Corporation Tax 
be raised from 2 annas to 3 annas and a 
rebate of one anna allowed to the com- 
panies which declare and distribute their 
dividends in India. The effect of this 
proposal will be that companies in India 
will pay the present rate of Corporation 
Tax at 2 annas while foreign companies 
having business in India will have to pay 
a Corporation Tax of 3 cnnas on their 
profits earned in this country. This 
change is expected to bring an additional 
revenue of Rs. 2 crores. 


I may now summarise the net effect 
of the reliefs in income-tax and the pro- 
posed change in the Corporation Tax. 
The various concessions I have just. 
detailed will result in a loss in rovenue 
of Rs. 6.62 crores of which the Provincial 
share will amount to Rs. 2.41 crores. 
This will, however, be partly set off by 
the additional revenue of Rs. 2 crores 
from the change in the Corporation Tax 
and Rs. 1 crore from the ordinary collec- 
tion of tax resulting from the reduction 
in the Business Profits Tax, of which the 
Provincial share will amount to Rs. 45 
lakhs. The net effect of my proposals 
on the Centre is a reduction of Rs. 1.66 
crores. 


I shall now turn to the reliefs in the 
field of indirect taxation. 


During the debate on the interim 
Budget there was some criticism about 
the increase in the export duty on cloth 
and I promised to consider the suggestion 
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that the duty should be converted into 
an a7 valorem duty. I have received 
a number of representations that the 
present specific duty is pressing too 
heavily on handloom cloth and_— on 
certain categories of mill-made cloth. 
The duty of 6 annas a pound on cotton 
yaro has also proved burdensome and 
on a careful review of the matter in all 
its aspects I have decided to convert 
the export duty into an ad vaJorem duty 
of 25 per cent. to exempt handloom cloth 
from the duty and to withdraw the 
duty on exports of cotton yarn. These 
concessions will involve a loss of revenue 
of Rs. 4.5 crores. 


I also propose to withdraw the present 
excise duty on betelnuts. The adminis- 
tration of this excise has always been 
difficult and it has been prolific source 
of complaint from the areca-growing 
Provinces. I trust the House would 
welcome this concession which I hope 
will mean cheapening of this article 
to the poor man. The loss of revenue 
involved is Rs. 30 lakhs. 


New and Additional Taxes 


The net effect of all the reliefs men- 
tioned so far and the changes in income 
tax is a roduction-in revenue of Rs. 6.46 
crores, raising the prospective deficit 
to Rs. 28.81 crores. 


In an earlier part of this speech I ex- 
pressed the view that in the present 
inflationsry conditions it is necessary to 
reduce, as far as possible, the gap between 
revenue and expenditure and if it is at 
all possible to have a surplus budget. 
I am sure the House will agree with me 
that the prospective deficit is too lurge 
to be left uncovered and that in a transi- 
tional time like this we snould take every 
step possible to strengthen our revenue 
position. In raising additional taxation 
it is, in my view, necessary to sceure 
that as little of the burden as possible 
falls on the poor man. 


Before I deal with my pruposals for 
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raising additional revenue I shall briefly 
digress to mention a change in account- 
ing which will reduce the prospective 
deficit by Rs. 10 crores. Advance 
payments of income-tax under Section 
18-A_ of the Income Tax Act are not 
credited as revenue but held in deposit 
till the complicated process of assessing 
the taxis completed. These advance 
payments of tax are not really refundable 
deposits and there is no reason why they 
should not be credited to revenue straight- 
away. I propose to introduce this 
change with effect from next year. But 
the change will be made in stages so that) 
the budgetary position 18 not ,Violently 
disturbed. The advance payments will 
be credited to a separate minor head 
with the major head and_ transferred 
to the final heads on completion of the 
assessments. The change in procedure 
will be given effect to next year, in 
respect of advance payments of Corpora- 


tion Tax and will be extended to 
advance payments of  income-tax 
in subsequent years. I need 


hardly mention that this change 
in procedure will not in any way affect 
the provincial share of income-tax. The 
result of this change will be to divert to 
revenue next year Rs. 10 crores which 
would have otherwise been credited as a 
deposit. This will reduce the deficit 
to Re. 18.81 crores. 


I shall now address myself to the pro- 
blem of coverin this deficit by new taxes. 
The House will appreciate that with 
the existing shortage in the foreign 
exchange resources of the country and 
the need to conserve them as far as 
possible to meet our heavy commitments 
in respect of our food purchases, it is 
not possible to expect any substantial 
relief from the expansion of customs 
reyenue from import duties, although 
the country could absorb all the imports 
likely to flow in if the restrictions on 
imports are relaxed. For a considerable 
time we shall have to rely on Central 
excises and, to some extent, on the yield 
of export duties. In framing my taxation 
proposals I have turned as much as 


possible} to the field of export duties 
which do® not involve any additional 
burden on our people and to such of the 
excises as do not_affect the poorer classes. 


My first proposal is to levy an export 
duty of Rs. 80 per ton on oilseeds and 
Rs. 200 per ton on vegetable oils. There 
is a wide disparity between the internal 
prices of these commodities and their 
export prices and I am satisfied that the 
imposition of this duty will not affect 
our export market. The yield from this 
duty is estimated at Rs. 2.5 crores. 


My next proposal is to levy an export 
duty of Rs. 20. per ton on Manganese 
tu yield Rs. 80 lakhs. 


Import Duties 


1 propose to make only two minor 
changes in the import dutiese The duty 
on motor cars will be raised from 465 
per cent. to 60 percent, with a preference 
of 7% per cent. in favour of the United 
Kingdom. The yield from this increase 
is estimated at Rs. 50 lakhs. The import 
duty on cigars, cigarettes and manu- 
factured tobaccoo will also be slightly 
raised following the changes in the excise 
duty, to which I shall presently refer. 
The increase in revenue from this change 
is estimated at Rs. 12 lakhs. 


In the field of Central excises my main 
proposals: concern Tobacco. It is only 
in recent years that the Tobacco excise 
has been developed and the system of 
taxation could, in my opinion, be rational- 
ised so as to increase the revenue from 
this source. But this will take some 
time. Meanwhile, I propose to levy an 
excise duty on cigarettes amounting to 
roughly 25 per cent. on the ex-factory 
prices. I estimated tho yield from this 
change at Ks. 7 crores. Simultaneously 
the duty on certain categories of unmanu- 
factured tobacco will be raised from 9 
annas per Ib. to 12 annas per Ib. in some 
cases and 3 annas per lb. to 4 annas per 
lb. in others in order to secure that that 
there is no diversion from the consump- 
tion of cigarettes, of the cheaper varieties. 
This increase is estimated to yield Rs. 2 
crores. 


The excise duty on Tea will be raised 
from 2 annas per |b. to 4 annas per Ib. 
to bring it to the same levul us the export 
duty. The additional revenue trom this 
increase is estimated at Rs. 1.8 crores. 


The duty on Coffee will be similarly 
raised to 4 annas per Ib. to yield Rs. 3U 
lakhs. 


The duty on Vegetable Product will 
be raised by 50 per cent. to Rs. 7-8-0 per 
ewt.to yield Rs. 40 lakhs. 


The duty on Tyres will also be raised 
by 50 per cent. The additional revenue 
is estimated at Rs. 40 lakhs. 


The House will remembor that in the 
budget for 1946-47 the excise duty on 
Matches was reduood from Rs. 2-8-U por 
gross to Rs. 1-12-0 per gross for boxes 


-containing between 40 and 50 matches. 


In actual practice this reduction has not 
‘been passed on to the consumer and I 
propose that this should be withdrawn 


and the minimum duty fixed at Rs. 2-8-0 
per ross on all boxes containing up to 
50 matches. The additional revenue 
from this will amount to Rs. 150 lakhs. 


I also propose to make two minor 
changes in the Postal and Telephone 
rates. The registration fee will be raised 
from 3 to 4 annas while the surcharge on 
trunk telephone calls will be raised from 
40 to 60 per cent and amalgamated w,th 
the basic rate. These changes which 
will be introduced by executive orders, 
will bring in an additional revenue of 
Rs. 40 lakhs. 


Net Result of Proposals 


I may now summarise the net effect of 
all the proposals that I have made. The 
reliefs and the changes that I have pro- 
posed in income-tax, supertax and Cor- 

oration Tax will result in loss of 

s. 1.66 crores. The abolition of the 
export duty on handloom cloth and yarn 
and the reduction of the export duty on 
mill-made cloth will mean a loss of Rs. 
4.5 crores. The abolition of the excise 
duty on betelnuts will cost Rs. 30 lakhs. 
The total loss to revenue on account of 
relief and readjustments of. these taxes 
will be Rs. 6.46 crores. On the basis 
of this loss the original deficit of Rs. 
22.35 crores will be increased to Res. 
28.81 crores. This deficit will again 
be reduced to Rs. 18.81 crores by taking 
the advance payments of Corporation 
Tax next year direct to revenue. With 
regard to the additional taxes, the pro- 
posed export duties will bring in Rs. 3.3 
crores. The increase in the import 
duties will bring in Rs. 62 lakhs. The 
increase in excises will bring in Rs. 13.4 
crores. The changes made in the Postal 
and Telephone charges will bring in 
Rs. 40 lakhs. The total net revenue 
resulting from these new taxes and the 
enbancement of certain existing taxes 
will thus bring in an additional revenue 
of Rs. 17.72 crores. The final deficit 
for the year will therefore stand at Rs. 
1.09 crores. Inthe present circumstances 
I feel fully justified in leaving 
this smal] deficit uncovered. In con- 
sidering this deficit tho House must 
remember that the estimates do not 
include any credit on account of the 
interest due from Pakistan on its parti- 
tion debt which, but for the moratorium, 
would be available to the credit of our 
revenues. Though it is not possible to 
know accurately at present the amount 
of the interest due from Pakistan, it may 
be assumed on a very rough calculation 
that it would be of the order of Rs. 9 
crores. If this amount, which is legiti- 
mately due to, us and the payment 
of which is only postponed, was available 
to me in the next year, the deficit would 
really be converted into a substantial 
surplus. 


Much has been said in the past on the 
floor of this House and elsewhere re- 
garding the maintenance of a proper 
balance between direct and _ indirect 
taxes in our tax structure. The House 
will appreciate that this is not a matter 
which could be regulated by any set 
principles and that, in the ultimate 
analysis, itis merely a question of arrang- 
ing the taxation to the best advantage 
of the community and with reference 
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to the economic conditions of each 
country. Thus, while in an industrially 
advanced country it may be possible to 
raise & substantial revenue by direct 
taxation it will obviously be unwise to 
pitch the direct taxes too high in a 
country in the process of development 
as the inevitable effect of high direct 
taxation is to retard the formation of 
capital without which industrial develop- 
ment is not possible. Similarly, when the 
main consideration is tu curtail consump- 
tion, as during a period o: sbortage of 
goods and inflation, it may be necessary 
to raise the level of indirect taxation 
to secure a reduction in consumption. 
There is also a common fallacy that the 
larger the amount of indirect taxation 
the heavier the burden on the ordinary 
man. While it is of course true that 
over a considerable field consumption 
taxes reach a wider section of the popu- 
lation than direct taxation, consump. 
tion taxes on such luxuries 9s motor- 
cars, the costlier varieties of tobacco 
and cigar-ttes, duties on wines and 
spirits, export duties which do not affect 
the internal consumer, all of which go 
to swell the total of indirect taxation 
do not touch the life of the ordinary 
mun. In ios connecticn I am sure the 
House will be interested to know the 
pattern of our tax structure. !n 1937- 


“ 


In a ci 


38 out of a total revenue of Rs. 75:8 
crores direct taxation accounted for only 
21 percent. while the bulk of tbe revenue 
came from indirect taxation This pro- 
portion has naturally varied during the 
war years when there was a steeprise in 
direct taxation due to the large increase 
in incometax and the levy of the Excess 
Profits Tax. In the budget for next 
year which I am now presenting to this 
House the proportion of direct to indirect 
taxation will be about equal. It would 
be interesting to compare our position 
in this respect with the United Kingdom. 
In a highly industrialised country like the 
United Kingdom, the scope for raising 
large revenues from direct taxation is 
greater. The United Kingdom budget 
for 1947-48 discloses that in that country 
the percentage of direct taxes to the total 
tax revenue is only 52. This compares 
very favourably with our tax structure in 
which, with a comparatively poor indus- 
trial economy, we collect about 51 per 
cent. of our taxes from direct taxes. 


Another interesting feature of our 
economy is that, as compared with 
1937-38, the direct taxes would 


have increased eight and half times 
in 1948-49 while the indirect taxes 
would have increased only by 4a little 
over twice. Considering the relatively 
undeveloped state of our country, I do 


cigarette factory: This photograph taken in an up-to-date cigarette. 
in Hyderabad State, shows how machinery packs the cigarettes which are 
not touched by hand 
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not think that any one could 
the .burden of direct taxation in this 
country is unduly light or that there has 
been any shifting of the burden on the 
shoulders of the ordinary man. 


On the estimates as they finally emerge, 
the total revenue next year will stand at 
Rs. 256.28 crores and the expenditure 
at Rs. 257.37 crores. leaving an uncovered 
deficit of Rs. 1.09 crores. I must, how- 
ever, warn the House that this cannot 
by any means be regarded as the normal 
figure of revenue and expenditure for 
the subsequent years. The estimated 
income-tax receipts for 1948-49 include 
collections relating to the Excess Profits 
Tax which will practically disappear 
in the subsequent years. The Business 
Profits Tax in subsequent years will also 
be less and other factors boing equal, 
the net proceeds of income-tax accruing 
to the Central Government for 1949-50 
will be approximately Rs. 20 crores less 
than the corresponding receipts for 1948- 
49. The total revenue for 1949-50 will 
therefore be at least Rs. 20 crores less 
than in 1948-49. As against this, it 
should be borne in mind that certain 
items of expenditure appearing in the 
budget for 1948-49 may reasonably be 
expected to show a consideranle decrease. 
The expenditure provided for next year 
under relief and rehabilitation and food 
subsidies amounts to Rs. 29.95 crores. 
It may reasonably be anticipated that 
the expenditure under these two items 
will go down considerably during the 
subsequent years. If normal political 
conditions are restored, a reduction 
in the defence expenditure may also be 
anticipated. Taking all the factors into 
consideration, it is not unreasonable to 
hope for a balanced budget in the future. 
The House will realise that in the transi- 
tional phase through which we are 
passing, it is difficult to make any precise 
estimate of our financial position for the 
next two or three years. On any reason- 
able view of the situation, I feel it is the 
path of prudence to strengthen our 
revenue position and keep down our 
expenditure as much as possible. As a 
precautionary measure, in tapping new 
sources of revenue I have decided to 
re-introduce in the current session the 
Estate Duty Bill. Even though the pro- 
ceeds of this duty will go to the benefit 
of the Provinces, any augmentation of 
the revenues of the Provinces would, to 
some extent, reduce the strain on Central 
finances. Apart from this, it is possible 
under the proposed measure to levy 
surcharges for purely Central purposes. 


Although I have not been able to 
present a balanced or surplus budget, 
much as I wish to, the size of the deficit 
next year which I propose to leave 
_ uncovered is very small in relation to 
‘the total expenditure. It may be con- 
sidered an index of the efforts that we 
are making to close the era of war-time 
deficits and bridge the. gap between 
revenue and  expenditure.. In. my 
interim Bugdet I ventured to express” 
the view that the financial position of 


the country was intrinsically sound and _ 


_ that ‘we were not living beyond our 
_.means: or heading towards bankruptcy. 
-., The Budget that I gm_ now presenting 
--- fully supports this view. While it will be 
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say that — 


_ year. 


SUMMARY OF ESTIMATES 


REVENUE. 
(In :akhs of Re.} 
Revised Budeg«t 
1947-48 1948-49 
Customs 54,50 81,75 
a! 
Central Excise Duties 20,7 2g 34,00 
{ 13,10* 
Corporation Tax 40,43 39,50 
fee 
Taxes on Income 74,57 90,50 
—3,92* 
Salt 90 sa 
Opium 68 1,40 
Tnterest re 46 1,17 
Civil Administration 7,28 §,12 
Currency and Mint 1,25 9,40 
Civil Works ae 47 81 
Other sources of revenue i 5,11 4,36 
Contribution from Posts and Telegraphs 2,14 38 
40° 
Contribution from Railways : 4,50 
Deduct—Share of income-tax revenue payable to Provinces —-29.74 —37,87 
1,96* 
ToTaL REVENUE 1,78,77 2,56,28 
. EXPENDITURE. 
Direct demands on revenue 5,45 8,98 
Irrigation 8 13 
Debt Services 19,24 41,16 
Civil Administration 23,75 34,56 
Currency and Mint 1,14 2,20 
Civil Works 6,28 7,2) 
Pensions 4 1,57 2,70 
Misc@'‘laneous— 
Expenditure on refugees 14,89 10,04 
Subsidy on foodgrains 29,16 19,91 
Other expenditure 2,36 3,28 
Grants to Provinces },85 2,96 
Extraordinary items 1,89 3,16 
Defence Services (net) 86,63 121,08 
TotaL ExPENDITURE 185,29 267,37 
Net DeEvrioiT 6,52 1,00 


*Budget Proposals. 


folly to ignore the difficulties ahead, I 
feel that we can face the future in a 
spirit of sober confidence, 


Public Debt 


The debt position of a country is a 
sure index of its financial strength and 
here again I think our position is in- 
herently sound. At the end of the 
current year the total outstanding public 
debt is expected to stand at Rs. 1,795 
crores and to rise by a further Rs. 56 
crores during next year to Rs. 1,851 


crores. The total of the interest bearing 


obligations is estimated at Rs. 2,182 
crores at the ond of this year and Rs. 
2,231 crores at the end ofghe budget 
Against these obligations we 
expect to have at the end of this year 
roughly Rs. 1,161 crores and at the end 


-of next year Rs. 1,237 crores by way of 


interest yielding assets representing the 


investments in the two great commercial 
departments of Government, namely, 
the Railways and Posts and Telegraphs, 
outstanding amounts due to us from 
the Provincial Governments, Indian 
States, Burma and others, and the 
probable debt of Pakistan to us. In 
addition, we shall be holding cash and 
other investments on treasury accounts 
amounting to Rs. 246 crores at the 
end of this year and Rs. 130 crores at 
the end of next year. The total interest 
bearing obligations not covered by 
interest bearing assets and our cash and 
interest yielding investments would 
thus amount to no more than Rs. 775 
crores at the end of the current year and 
Rs. 864 at the end of the next year. 
The House will realise that these figures 
are to some extent approximate and it 
is not possible to give precise figures 
until Pakistan’s share of the obligations, 
which she would assume direct and her 


debt to India have been finally worked 
out. Allowances have, however, been 
made for this on the best guess that 
could be made and I think the House 
may accept these figures as giving 4 
broad indication of the position. 


The dobt burdenis to be judged prima- 
rly by the size of the deadweight debt. 
The amount of deadweight debt which I 
estimate at Rs. 864 crores is indeed very 
small when compared with the resources 
of the country and the national income. 
The debt position may be compared with 
the national income for assessing whether 
the debt is one which the country can 
afford to carry. For this purpose, we may 
takethe whole of the interest bearing 
obligations of the Government of India 
which are expected to stand at Rs. 2,231 
crores at tho ond of next year. Unfor- 
tunately, we have no accurate data 
regarding the national income of our 
country. Various estimates have 
been made from time to timo, but none 
_of them has been made on & really accurate 
and scientific basis and I do not 
think we shall be far wrong if we assume 
that our national income is of the order 
of 4,500 crores of rupees. Our public 
debt is less than half of our national 
income. It is interesting to compare 
our position with that of more ad- 
vanced countries like the United King- 
dom and the United States. The national 
debt in the United States is more than 

14 timos its national income and the 
national debt of the United Kingdom 
is nearly three times its national income. 
The burden of the debt may also be 
assessed in another manner by studying 
the interest charges in relation to the 
annual revenue. For the vear 1948-49 
our gross payment of interest chargos 
will amount to Rs. 61.82 crores. From 
our Conmercial Departments liko Rail- 
ways, Posts and Telegraphs etc, and by 
way of interest recoipts from Provincial 
Governments and othor sources we got 
Rs. 25.66 crores. The net interest 
payment thorofore is Rs. 36.16 crores. 
From this must again be deducted the 
interest due to us from Pakistan which 
I have estimated at approximately 9 
crores of rupe2s. Our net interost 
burden is therefore about Rs. 27 crores. 
The anticipated revenuo is Rs. 256.28 
crores. Our net interest payment 
therefore reprosents only about 103% 
of our revenue. The inference that may 
legitimately be drawn from these figures 
is that we could carry even a larger 
volume of debt and that there is still a 
large source available hero for financing 
the development of the country. The 
savings of the community could be 
mobilised on @ very much larger scale 
for financing productive schemes of 
dovelopment. I appealed earlier in my 
speech for public co-operation in the 
horrowing programme of Government. 
The picture of our financial position 
which I have unfolded before this House 
will, hope, havo a reassuring effect on the 
public and instil a spirit of confidence 
all round. 


Mr. Speaker, I have completed my 
survey of the economic condition of our 
country, my ostimate of our income and 
expenditure and my proposals for the 
coming year. I must apologiso to the 


(Continued tn next Column) 


Ceylon A Good Market For 


Indian 


N spite of its small population, 
| Ceylon is a good market for 
foreign goods; and because of 


her proximity and the close relationship 
between the two countries, India is 
naturally the largest single supplier of 
goods to the Island. 


A ‘*Momorandum on Trade between 
India and Ceylon’’, issued by the Office 
of the Economie Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of India, points out that India has 
provided Ceylon with the necessaries of 
life when supplies from other countries 
have been difficult to obtain due to 
import and export restrictions. Her 
goods satisfy the needs of a population 
with low purchasing power. ‘In certain 
commodities, like cotton piecegoods, 
woollen and silk goods’’, it continues, 
‘‘ India has an assured market in Ceylon 
which other countries can scarcely hope 
to surmonnt’’. The general economic 
development of the new Dominion 1 
expected to lead to increasing trade with 
India. 


(Continued from Column 1) 


House for the length of my statement. 
In the first annual Budget, I thought it 
my duty to give the House a fairly full 
picture of our financial position. In my 
interim Budget I struck a note of subdued 
optimism and ventured to express my 
opinion that our financial position was 
intrinsically sound. A more detailed 
examination over a longer period has 
confirmed that opinion. In spite of all 
the trials to which our infant State has 
been subjected, we have the solid founda- 
tions on which wecan confidently build 
the superstructure of our economic and 
social edifice. The pattern of that struc- 
ture is entirely in our hands to draw. 
While fighting the uphill battle of freedom 
wo dreamt the dream of an India free 
from want and insecurity, a land. in 
which our people would have in abun- 
dance the material and moral contents 
of a good life. But then our hands were 
tied and so we merely made plans 
which would improve our agriculture 
and industria'ise our country, and thus 
provide a higher standard of living to 
our masses. From August 15th, 1947, 
the chains of our bondage have been 
broken and we are free to translate our 
dreams into roality. The plans are there, 
but we find that our freedom was born 
in an era so fluid and fast changing that 
any pro-dotermined step other than 
the next became obsolete before it could 
be takon. We feel like the pilgrim who 
drags his weary limbs finally to the 
mountain top, only to find higher peaks 
stretching before his eyes. It is by no 
means the journey’s end and the night 
falls and ongulfs him in darkness. And 
like him wo are inspired to pray in the 
spirit ofthe favouite hymn of Mahatma 
Gandhi—Lead Kindly Light. The next 
stop is enough for us if it is illuminated 
by the star of our ambition and fortified 
by the faith in our destiny. 


Goods 


It is, however, emphasized that Indian 
manufacturers should study intensively 
the needs of the Ceylon market. Lack 
of interest on the part of Indian exporters 
and no long-range study and planning 
for a potential market may result in severe 
shrinkage of our exports at a time when 
competitors are returning to the field 
to renew their pre-war trade operations. 


Ceylon being predominantly an 
agricultural country, her trade with 
India is more competitive than comple- 
mentary. India, therefore, purchases a 
comparatively smaller share from, than 
she sells to, Ceylon. The Island, however, 
has a favourable balance of trade with 
many other countries, and the opinion is 
expressed that she could well utilize the 
same in purchasing a large number of 
articles from India. 


India’s exports to Ceylon in 1938 
amounted to. Re. 61,274,000, being 
21.77 per cent of the Island’s total trede. 
The figure, however, roscto 
167,381,000 in 1945, the percentage share 
of the total trade being 29.24. This 
rapid increase was largely due to war- 
time increased exports from India of 
food and clothing. India’s imports 
from Ceylon in the corresponding years 
were of the order of Rs. 9,017,000 and 
Rs. 25,050.000 respectively, the per- 
centage share of the total trade rising 
from 3.42 in 1938 to 4.23 in 1945. 


Main Items of Export 


India’s principal items of export during 
the war were: cotton manufactures, 
grain, pulses, and flour, fish (excluding 
canned fish), fruits and vegetablee, spices, 
oileakes, seeds, coffec, provisions and 
oilman’s stores, animals, (Living), 
manures and jute manfactures. 


Giving details of the trade in these 
articles, the ‘‘ Memorandum "’ says that 
India being one of the principal producers 
of cheap goods is Jikely to have a flour- 
shing market in Ceylon despite the 
latter's efforts to increase local produc- 
tion. 


Supplies from India formed a large 
proportion of the Island’s cotton piece- 
goods imports before the war. The 
United Kingdom and Japan were also 
in the field, and supplied mainly grey, 
dyed, printed and coloured piecegoods. 
But. after the outbreak of war, the share 
of the U. K. in all categories decreased 
considerably, while Japan went out of 
the market. India, therefore, was able 
to increase her share in practically every 
variety of cotton piecegoode, and exports 
reached their peak in 1943-44 when 
they amounted to 37 million yards valued 
at Rs. 484 lakhs, as compared with 26 
million yards valued at Rs. 90 lakhs in 
1937-38. In 1943-44 cotton piecegocds 
alone made up nearly 35 per cent of the 
total export trade with Ceylon and 
ranked even higher than grain and 
pulses which till then had topped the 
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list. It is felt that India has now 
established a firm footing in this market, 
and her cotton piecegoods are improving 
in quality. 


Ceylon requires rice and other food- 
grains, even though she is trying to 
extend her acreaye and yield. It is not 
likely, however, that India will be able 
to resumo her exports of foodgrains on 
any substantial scale, at any rate for 
some yéearsto come. 


There is scope for India to develop 
her exports of fruits and vegetables. 
Since 1941, she has been supplying nearly 
90 per ceat of Ceylon’s rsquirements, 
Auscralia, Iraq and tha Union of South 
Afcica together sharing 8 per cent of the 
remainder. So far India has supplied 
oaly fresh fruits and vegetables to 
Ceylon. 


Due to high railway rates on perishable 
$0013 and “* faulty marketing organisation 
of feuits’’, it has not been possible for 
the Indian article compete with imports 
of preserved fruits from other countries. 
With increased use of refrigerators for 
f-uit and vegetable preservation, however, 
India should have a better and assured 
market in Ceylon. There is also scope 
for Indian fish, because the waters around 
the Island do not provide fish in suffi- 
cient quantities to meet the demand. 


There is already a growing demand 
for Indian films. Indian pictures are 
popular as they can be appreciated by 
the masses. 


Other articles needed by Ceylon in- 
clude curry stuff, onions, potatoes, ghee, 
eggs, fertilisers, coal, sugar etc. There 
i8 an expanding market for Indian coffee 
if it is properly graded and standardised. 


Imaports from Ceylon 


During the war India purchased guods 
from Ceylon in quantities greater than 
ever before. Coconut products formed 
the bulk of these imports. In 1945, 
this country received nearly 25. per cent 
of. the Island’s total export of this com- 
modity, valued at Rs. 16,278,509. The 
Most important product among them 
was copra, which accounted tor Rs. 
9,611,679. Coconut oil and desiccated 
coconut figured second and third res- 
pectively. 


The next biggest item of India’s im- 
ports is spices, including arecaunuts, 
cardamomsa and cinnamon. During 
1939-45, India imported from Ceylon 
18 per cent of her rquirements. 


India is Ceylon’s leading customer 
in hides and’ skins. But _ recently 
imports have declined due to their 
absorption in local manufacture. 


Other articles imported by India are 
rubber, cintronilla oil etc. 


Telegrams to Chefoo, Kalgan and 
Mukden in North Manchuria are now 
admitted, says a Press Note issued by 


D. G. P, and T. on March 2. 
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INDIA’S STAKE IN AUSTRALIAN 
IMPORT MARKET > 


the United Kingdom and _ the 

United States of America the 
bulk of the import trade incotton piece- 
goods into Australia, ‘‘ a fair indication 
of the capacity of India to supply all 
the major items of these goods needed 
in that country’’. While in 1938-39, 
textiles, wholly or partly made of cotton, 
imported from India formed only a frac- 
tionof the total imports into Australia, 
the value being about £(stg.) 413,000 or 
roughly 3 per cent of the total value 
of apo textiles, they rose to the 
peak figure of £/stg.) 5.2 million, or about 
18 per cent. in 1944-45. India was thus 
able to achieve @ very important position 
in the Australian market for cotton 
textiles; and the retention of this market 
must be a matter of great concern to the 
Indian cotton textiles manufacturer and 
shipper. 


Competitors in the Market 


In a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Prospects for 
Indian Piecegoods in Australia’’, the 
India Government Trade Commissioner 
in Sydney emphasizes that India was 
able to achieve this ‘* pre-eminent 
position’’ largely as a result of the 
elimination of Japan from the Australian 
market and the pre-occupation of the 
U. K. and the U.S. A., with the war— 
@ position which no longer obtains. 
After examining the relative positions 
of various competitors in the Australian 
market the Commissioner considers it 
probable that in the immediate future, 
the Australian market for cotton textiles 
will be shared principally by the United 
Kingdom and India. But he adds that 
if India wants to hold this market per- 
manently, she must act quickly and must 
consolidate her position. 


D tet the war India shared with | 


Apart from the United Kingdom, which 
enjoys privileges in the Australian 
market under the British Preferential 
Tariff, competition is likely from the 
U. 8. A. and, to a lesser extent,-Canada. 
Availability of dollars may prove a 
governing factor in Australia’s import 
of cotton textiles from these countries, 
but this may not be a permanent dis- 
ability and the possibility in the future 
of free trade with dollar currency 
countries cannot be overlooked. 


The Commissioner thinks that the 
rehabilitation of the Japanese cotton 
textile industry which is reported to be 
under is likely further to aggravate 
the situation. 


By the end of 1946, this industry had 

3 million workable cotton spindles, 
with a further 250,000 likely to be avail- 
able after repairs. Aguinst this, the 
installed capacity in 1941 was 13 million 
spindles. For looms, the 1941 figure 
was 360,000, and the 1946 figure, 120,000. 
X 


It is possible, says the Trade Commis- 
sioner, that India may not feel Japanese 
competition in the Australian market for 
a few years to come, “ mainly because 
of the antagonism that has developed 


in that country against Japan as u result 
of the war’’. But in matters of trade, 
he adds, ‘‘ no reliance can or should be 
placed on sentiment, and Indian expor- 


ters must be prepared to face this com- 
petition”’. 


He emphasizes that in order to be 
able to sell India will have to supply 
goods which the Australian consumer 
prefers to buy and at prices which are 
competitive. During the war, he 
points out, the Australian had no oppor: 
tunity to choose between one or more 
competing varietics; but the position 
in the future will be vastly different. 
There is great need to pay attention 
to quality, finish and packing. ** Ship- 
meut of some shoddy materials and 
hadly packed goods has, in the past”, he 
says, ‘ created resentment in the market. 
Bad marketing methods aimilarly 
destroy the goodwill which is slowly and 
perseveringly built up by some manu- 
facturers and exporters. All this must 
be corrected and a fresh start made to 
study the market situation in Australia’’. 


A few suggestions are that Indian 
cotton textile experts should visit Aus- 
tralia in order to study public taste in 
cotton textiles ; Indian textiles should be 
exhibited in big retail stores in 
capital cities as a means of _build- 
ing up demand; suitable changes 
in the tariff rates under which Indian 
cotton textiles are admitted into Aus- 
tralia, and which discriminate against 


Indian goods, should be seriously con- 
sidered. 


Cotton Goods 


A list of major items of import by 
Australia from India under the group 
‘‘ Apparel, Textiles and Yarns” includenr, 
besides cotton Ppieceg oods, yarn and 
other cotton goods, commodities such 
as boots and shoes, hats, buttons, silk, 
rayon, staple fibre and woollen goods, 
blankets and rugs, floor coverings, mats, 
bags and sacks and woolpacks. But, 
from the point of view of the imports 
from India, the head ‘‘cotton goods” 
is the most important. Under this head, 
the main varieties of cotton Piecegoods 
in demand are: bookbinders’ cloth and 
bunting, canvas and duck, piecegoods 
for hemstitched  cosies etc., calico for 
bag making, grey. unbleached, ‘vhite 
bleached, cotton piecegoods—dyed- or 
coloured, shirting cloth, printed cloth— 
dyed or coloured,etc. drills, dungarees 
and jeans, leather cloth, cotton tweeds, 
oil baize or similar fabrics knitted or 
lockstitched cottons, tapestries etc. 


The Governor-General has been 
pleased to appoint Mr. Sashi Bhusan 
Sinha, Advocate, to act as a Judge of 
the Calcutta High Court during the 
absence on leave of the Honourable Mr. 
Justice N. G. A. Edgley, L.C.S., says a 
Press Communique issued by the Ministry 
of Home Affairs on March 2. __ ; 


PAKISTAN—FOREIGN CASH SALESBY MAIL STERLING BALANCES 


TERRITORY FOR 
LEVYING CUSTOMS . 


NDER the arrangements) put into 
U effect at the time of Partition by 
the Dominions of India and 
Pakistan, there was to be frocdom in the 
movement of goods between the two 
Dominions and no customs duties were 
to be levied in either Dominion on goods 
imported from or exported to the othor, 
say3 a Preas Communique issued by the 
Ministry of Finance on Feb. 27. This 
standstill agreement was to cover the 
period August 15, 1947, to February 29, 
1948. 


In connection with the claim by the 
Pakistan Government for a share of 
export duty on jute collected at the port 
of Calcutta, the Pakistan Government 
were informed that a particular item of 
revenue could not be dealt with in isola- 
tion, and that the whole matter would 
have to be considered comprehensively 
over the entire field of freedom of trade 
and commerce between the two Dominions. 
the levy of customs and central excise 
duties, their pooling and allied matters. 
The Government of India further  ex- 
pressed their willingness to enter into 
&@ comprehonsive and reasonably long- 
term settlement between the two 
Dominions which could be given effect 
to retrospectively from August 15, 
1947, if necessary. . 


It has, however, not been possible to 
start these negotiations for a variety 
of reasons, and as the standstill agree- 
ment in respect of customs and excise 
lapses on February 29, 1948 in the 
normal course, the Government of India 
have been constrained to declare, with 
effect from March 1, 1948, Pakistan to be 
foreign territory for the purposes of 
levying customs, that is, import and 
export duties. 


Necessary notifications to implement 
this decision ure being issued in the 
Gazette of India under the Indian 
Tariff Act, the Sea Customs Act and the 
Land Customs Act. 


The scheme for grant of loans to non- 
Muslim refugee students and trainees 
from Western Pakistan has now been 
extended to t.103e non-Muslim studente 
and trainees wh») were alrsady studying 
in India but have either lost their parents 
or gua-dians or whose parents or gua‘dians 
have migarted from Western Pakistan 
to the Indian Union and are unable to 
continue their studies or training for 
lack of funis, says a Press Note issued 
by the Minstry of Relief and Rehabili- 
tation on March 2. 


Loans will be granted to such students 
and trainees under the scheme for grant 
of financial agsistance to non-Muslim 
refugee students and trainees already 
announced. 
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According to a new procedure ostub- 
lished by the Joint Export-Import 
Agency for over-the-counter erd cesh 
siles by mail, Indian buyers can now 
urchase from German exportcrs goods 
valued up to 5,000 dollars and avcilable 
for immediate delivery without signing 
a formal contract, says a Press Noto 
issued by the Ministry of Ccmmerco on 
Feb. 18. A signed order from the buyer 
will be sufficient for the purpose. Pay- 
ment will be made directly to the Joint 
Export-Import Agency (U. 8./U. K.) 
Branch office in sterling by money order, 
travellers’ cheque or bank cheque. 


ae) 


In ordcr to onable Indian business 
men to take advantage of this procedure, 
it has been decided to grant import 
licences wihout the approval of the 
Joint Export-Import Agency which is 


otherwize required for transactions 


outside this scheme. Intending buyers 
should obtain innport licences before 
placing orders for licensable goods, a 
list of which is given in I. T. C. Notifica- 
tion dated December 12, 1947. 


MOVEMENT OF TEXTILES 


Under General Permit No. 1 issued 
under the Cotton Textiles (Control of 
Movement) Order, 1946, the country was 
divided into a number of Surplus and 
Deficit Zones which are not identical 
with provinces, says a Press Note issued 
by the Ministry of Industry and Supply 
on Feb. 19. Thus the South Zone 
includes not only the Province of Madras 
but also Coorg, the Madras States and the 
States of Mysore, Baganapple and 
Sundur. As a result of relaxation of the 
control over cotton textiles it has been 
decided that muvement of textiles will 
be free within a zone, and not within a 
province as stated in the Press N ote issued 
on January 19, 1948, while inter-zonal 
movement will continue to require the 
approval of Textile Commissioner, 
Bombay. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
INDIA AND U.K. 


HE financial discussions between 
T the Indian and United Kingdcm 
Delegation rolating to India’s 
sterling balenccs have concluded and 
the Financial Agreement of 14th August, 
1947, has been extended to 39th Junc, 
1948, says a Press Communique it: ued 
by the Ministry of Finance, on Feb. 22. | 


As a result of this extension, the balance | 
of the No. 1 Account, including the 
working balance of £3 millicn, will be 
carried forward. Out of this a certéin 
sum, to be determined in accordance 
with the agreement between India and 
Pakistan relating to the division of the 
assets of the Rescrve Bank, is transfer- 
able to Pakistan. An additions] transfer 
of £18 million for India is being made 
immediately from the No. 2 Account to 
the No. 1 Account. 


In view of the world-wide dollar 
shortage and the strain to which the 
central reserves of the sterling area are 
being subjected, the Government of 
India have agreed to restrict their net 
drawings on the central reserve for hard 
currencies to a total of £10 millicn in 
the. current half year. India will, of 
course, have available at her dispcsal 
her own earnings of hard currencies in 
addition to the £10 million. India will 
seek permission to draw from the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund any addi- 
tional amounts necded to cover her 
deficit in United States dollars. — 


coe ae om oe 


It has been decided to lift price 
control overexports of handlcom clcth to 
Ceylon which was instituted by the Gov- 
ernment of Madras under powers dele- 
gated by the Government of India, 
says a Press Note issued by the Ministry 
of Commerce on Feb. 21. The relevant 
notification under the Imports § and 
Exports (Control) Act, 1947, appears in 
Part I of the Gazette of Indta published 
on February 21, 1948. 


India’s Share Of German Reparations 


Invited to state India’s share of re- 
parations from the European zone, the 
Hon’ble Mr. C. H. Bhabha, Minister for 
Commerce, said in the Dominion Parlia- 
ment on Feb. 25 that under the Paris 
Agreement on German _ reparations 
undivided India had beenallotted 2 per 
cent of general reparations (called category 
‘A’) and 2.9 per cent of industral and 
capital equipment removed from Germany, 
merchant shipping and inland water 
transport (celled category ‘B’). 


Consequent upon the partition of 
India, it had been mutually agreed that 
the Dominions of India and Pakistan 
Should hold 82.5 per cent and 17.5 per 
cent respectively of the total allotted 
to India as a whole. The Dominion of 
India’s share was thus 1.65 per cent of 
eategory ‘A’ and 2.39 per cent of category 
‘B’. The Ministor made it clear that 


Germany was the only European country 
from which India was receiving repara- 
tions. 


“It is proposed to utilise the capital 
goods allocated to Indin to the best 
interests of the Dominion’’, he added. 
The Government had not yet laid down 
any definite policy rogarding the dis- 
posal of these goods, but their present 
intention was to make allocations to such 
private industriez as were most likely 
to utilise them tothe best advantage of 
the Dominion as a whole, after retain- 
ing such as might be roquired for any 
industrial schemes sponsored by the 
Government. 


He declared that. India had not been 
able to secure any ships from Germany 
by wavy. of reparation.. . fi 
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Dr. John Matthai 


Rs, 9.85 CRORES SURPLUS ANTICIPATED 


No Increase In Fares And Freights 


for 1948-49 in the Dominion 

Parliament on February 16, the 
Hon’ble Dr. John Matthai, Minister for 
Railways, said that they seemed to be 
eet for the time being in the direction 
of gradual improvement and unless any 
untoward development occurred he 
expected a merked improvement by 
March, 1949. 


Peter 1948. the Railway Budget 


The net revenue in 1948-49 was ex- 
pected to be Rs. 32.38 crores. Deduct- 
ing Rs. 22.53 crores as interest payable 
for the money borrowed by the Railways 
out of this amount, they were left with a 
net surplus of Rs. 9.85 crores. 


The Railway Minister said that there 
would be no increases in fares and 
freights. Referring to the prospects of 
traffic movement, he said they had now 
reached a stage whenhe could say with 
a certain degree of assurance that they 
had turned the corner. 


During the past few months there 
has been a perceptible improvement In 
the delivery of orders of spare parts from 
the United Kingdom. There is also an 
improvement in the number of man- 
days worked in the workshops. 


The Minister annouced that Various 
schemes for doubling the line capacity 
at various points of heavy congestion 
had been taken in hand. 


4,050 general service wagons were 
scheduled to be delivered by the end of 
1948. Order had been placed in Canada 

for oil-tank-wagons which were also 
expected to be delivered by March 1949. 
148 new locomotives were expected to 
be delivered in the course of 1948 and 
‘this together with the improvement 
noticeable in the workshop position must 
make a difference for the better as regards 


locomotives. 


Below is che text of the speech :— 


It is now hardly three months since 
I had the honour of introducing the 
Interim Railway Budget, and the House 
will therefore appreciate that there is 
not much that is new that I can tell it 
today regarding the working and the 
administration of our railways. There 
is not much in the circumstances that I 
can add to what I said then regarding the 
problems and the difficulties by which 
the railways are faced and the endeavours 
that we are making to meet these pro- 
blems and these difficulties. My task 
therefore this evening is a simpler one, 
and I propose therefore to take. the 
straightforward course of dealing first 
of all with the budgetary position and 
then, having done that, to give the 
House few indications of the directions 
in which things have altered either for 
better or for worse since I spoke to the 
House last time. 


I do not want in explaining the budget- 
ary position to weary the House with 
many financial and statistical details 
because for one thing, Hon’ble Members 
will be able to get these details from the 
Explanatory Memorandum, copies of 
which will be in their hands before the 
House rises: and also it is my experience, 
as a legislator for a brief p-riod, and :.ls0 
from my experience as a frequent visitor 
to the House long ago, that a budget 
speech which is packed with details has 
invariably the effect of making Hon’ble 
Members groan almost visibly. I want 
to avoid that tonight and I propose there- 
fore to give only a brief summary of the 
financial position of the railways today. 


I will take first of all the budgetary 
position as disclosed in our figures relat- 
ing to the 7$ months since the 15th 
August. We placed certain budget 
estimates before the House for that 
period, beginning the 15th August. I 
want briefly to tell the House how these 
budget estimates have been revised 
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in the light of actual experience. The 
House will find that there are consider- 
able discrepancies between the budget 
estimates and the revised estimates. 
That is inevitable in the position in which 
we are placed at present. We had to 
frame budget estimates in the first place 
for a divided India, hased upon our ex- 
perience of an undivided India. 


In the second place, we had to frame 
estimates for a broken period, based 
upon our experience for a whole pre- 
vious year, and it is a very difficult 
matter in actual practice to make allow- 
ance for those seasonal variations which 
occur between one period and another 
in the course of a year. And another 
circumstance which placed us at a dis- 
advantage in framing these budget esti- | 
mates last year was that we were then 
right in the thick of the period of civil 
disturbances and refugee movements, 
and these had caused such a degree of 
dislocation in our finances and in our 
general administration, that it was 
difficult even to determine the current 
trends. As the result of these various 
elements of uncertainty, the House will 
find that our revised estimates vary 
somewhat considerably from our budget 
estimates. 


Fall in Earnings 


I will give the main figures. © The 


' Fevised estimates for the 7$ months 


ending 3lst March, 1948, show a fall in 
earnings of Rs. 8 crores as compared 
with the budget estimates. That fall 
In earnings occurs under goods earnings 
and under passenger earnings. But 
there is one item of earnings under which 
there is an increase, and that is what 
is called ‘‘ Other coaching’ earnings. 
What these earnings mean is breifly 
this: There is a considerable amount 
of parcels traffic now as the result of 
the congestion in regard to goods traffic. 
That 18 to say, when _you cannot send a 
thing by goods train, then you try to 
send it by a parcel train, even though 
it costs more. Parcel traffic therefore 
shows an increase. Then, there was a 
considerable amount of military move- 
ment as the result of demobilization and 
as the result of movement of troops in 
connection with the disturbances. 


os earnings under 
to the budget. estim ates 

Rs. 57.33 crores, while according 
to our revised estimates, they have come 
down to Rs. 53.38 crores. Our passenger 
earnings according to budget estimates | 
were Rs. 52.12 crores which have come 
down in the revised estimates to 45.8 
crores. Other Coaching earnings which 
we estimated at Rs. 5.03 crores have 
gone up to Rs. 7.87 crores. The’ net 
result is a drop of Rs. 8 _ crores. 
As against that there is also a drop in 


goods according 
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our - ordinary working expenses. We 
estimated that our ordinary working 
expenses would be somewhere about Rs. 
99 crores: while revised estimates 
show that our expensos have been Rs. 
93.55 crores. I should like to flatter 
myself that this fall in working expenses 
indicates that we have been able to do 
with less expenditure. The position is 
not quite so gratifying as that. What 
really has happened is that the expen- 
diture that we estimated for the year 
1947-48 could not for various reasons be 
incurred before the end of that year, 
and the expenditure therefore has not: 
been reduced but has been only post- 
poned. 


These drops in earnings and in working 
expenses have resulted in an increase in 
the net loss that we estimated from Rs. 
2.7 crores to 5.2 crores and the result 
of that increase in the net loss is that 
we have had to make larger withdrawals 
from our Reserve Fund. And __ the 
Reserve Fund, therefore, in March 1948 
will stand at a figure of Rs. 3.8 crores. 
That briefly summarises the position as 
regards the current year. 


The Budget Year 


Now with regard to the year 1948-49, 
the budget year. There again we are 
faced with several elements of uncer- 
tainty which prevent usfrom making 
anything like accurate forecasts. The 
year 1948-49 is complete year. The 
usual practice, as the House knows, is 
that in framing your Budget Estimates 
for the coming yoar you rely mainly 
upon the basis of your revised earnings 
for the current year. The revised carnings 
for the current year represent a broken 
period, and on the basis of that broken 
period you have to frame your estimates 
for a whole year—a necessarily difficult 
process. Then although wo have now 
come to the end of the more serious 
phase of the civil disturbances which have 
occurred since Partition, we are still 
much too near this period of disturban- 
ces to be able to determine with any 
degree of reasonable precision either the 
current trends or the probable trends 
in the coming year. 


Such estimates as we have been able 
to make, the best informed and the most 
intelligent ostimutes that my advisers 


have been able to make, yive us these. 


figures. We expect that in 1948-49 
the gross trafic proceeds would be Rs. 
190 crores. As ayninst that we estinate 
‘that the ordinary working expenses 
would be Rs. 147.15 crores. To that 
you have got to add the depreciation 
which, as the House knows, 1s calculated 
at present at 1/6Uth of the capital at 
charge of the Railways at the end of the 
current yoar. ‘lhe capital at charge is 
somewhere of the order of Rs. 678 crores 
and 1/6Uth of that would give you Rs. 
‘11.18 crores. Then there is the payment 
‘that we have to make to lines that we 
work on behalf of outside concerns— 
their share of the traffic receipts which 
would come to Rs. 1.45 crores. 


_ Deducting working expenses, doprevia- 

tion and payment to worked lines, we are 
left with a net traffic receipt of Rs. 30. 22 
crores. To that Rs. 30.22 crores you 
have to add various iniscellaneous 
proceeds—and we get a very wide range 
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of them. After deducting the charges 
which are appropriate to these miscella- 
neous receipts, vou get a net revenue 
from this source of Rs. 2.18 crores. 
Altogether, therefore, in 1948-49 we 
expect to have a net rovenue of Reg. 
32.40 crores. From that you have to 
deduct the interest which is payable to 
Government for the money borrowed 
by the Railways. 


That has been calculated at a rate of 
3.25 per cent which represents the 
weighted average rate of interest payable 
on the different classes of Governments’ 
borrowings. That, on the average 
capital at charge which we expect during 
1948-49 is somewhere about Rs. 690 
crores, will give us altogether a liability 
on account ‘of interest charges of Rs. 
22.53 crores. Deducting Rs. 22.53 
crores from the total net revenue of Rs. 
32.40 crores, you are left with a net 
surplus for 1948-49 of Rs. 9.85 crores. 


No Increase in Fares 


The House will be relieved to know 
that it is not my intention on this 
occasion to propose any incroases in fares 
and freights. Probably the only re- 
deeming feature of my Budget is that 
I do not propose on this occasion to 
pursue this evil tradition. 


The question arises: what is to be 
done with this net surplus of Rs. 9.85 
crores which we expect for the year 
1948-49 ? First of all, there is the 
question of the contribution payable 
by the Railways to Gonoral Revenues. 


That question at present is determined. 


by a Resolution which the Legislature 
passed in 1943, which practically lays 
down that tho contribution to General 
Revenues is to be fixed with reference 
to the requirements of the Railways 
and of General Revenues in each parti- 
cular year. Weo have for many reasons 
considered it advisable and satistactory 
that this question should be entrusted 
for decision to a Committee composed 
of Honourable Members of this House. 


A Committee has therefore been 
uppointed consisting of three Members 
of the Standing Finance Committee and 
three Members of the Railway Standing 
Finance Committee, under a Chairman 
having the authority and the judgment 
of no less a person than the Hor,’ble 
the Speaker of the House. Pending the 
receipt of the findings of this Committee, 
Government do not propose to make any 
allocations out of the surplus. When 
the findings of this Committee havo 
ben received and Government have 
been able to arrive at their decision 
upon these findings, then in the ordinary 
eourse proposals will be made before 
this House for the necessary - appro- 
priations. That, Sir, brings me to an 
end as regards what I wish to sav about 
the financial position of the Railways. 


Now I will go on to # more general 
question, the question, I take it, in which 
the House is most deeply interested, and 
that is the question of the prospects of 
traffic movement on our Railways in 
the iuture. When I presented my 
Budget statement to the House last. 
November, I told the House that the 
circumstances with which the Railways 
were faced were more difficult than any 


that I had anticipated in my most 
pessimistic moments. What I am tm: 
clined to say today looking at the trend 
of things is that probably we have reached 
a stage where the steady process of 
deterioration which began with the 
Partition and the consequences that 
flowed from Partition has now been 
definitely checked. From such evidence 
as I have been able to see, I believe we 
have now reached a stage when I could 
say with a certain degree of assurance 
that we have turned the corner which 
does not mean that there is any striking 
and decided improvement that I can 
report. What it means is that we have 
roached a stage where we can go forward 
expecting steady progress. I do not 
anticipate that we shall be called upon 
to retrace our steps or to look back. 


What éxactly are the reasons which 
lead me to make this statement to the 
House? I want, first of all, to deal with 
the immediate future, that is to say, 
the next few months. Firstly, there 
is this very obvious fact that we have 
come to the end of the period of serious 
civil disturbances. We have come to 
the end of the period of these vast refugee 
movements. The House will remember 
that altogether during a period of two 
and a half months the Railways were 
called upon to move as many as 3 million 
refugees, which represents the capacity 
of exactly a thousand passenger trains. 
That was s terrible strain on the Railways 
and we have come to the end of that 
period of strain. ; 


Marshalling Yards 


Secondly, I told the House last Novem- 
ber that one of the problems we are 
faced with—have been faced with since 
the end of the war—is the large diversion 
of traffic which has occurred as the 
result of various war developments. 
A large volume of traffic is now moving 
along routes which are not equipped for 
dealing with this large amount of traffic 
and I said therefore that it would be 
necessary for us to consider the question 
of improving and extending our Mar- 
shalling Yards, that is to say, those 
yards where you distribute wagons with 
reference to their ultimate destination. 
These marshalling yards, at the points 
where heavy traffic occurs, are not today 
equipped sufficiently to cope with this 
growing volume of traffic. . 


Now, pending a large extension of our 
marshalling yards, what we have been 
setting up an arrangement for much 
more intensive and effective supervision 
of our marshalling yards. We have 
been doing in order to meet the present 
crisis, is that we have been setting up 
an arrangement. for much more intensive 
and effective supervision of our mar- 
shalling yards. We have also set up a 
more effectave system of control of train 
movements. And these two factors 
already are yiolding satisfactory resulte. 


I will give the Houso some figures. 
I will take some of our typical, most 
important marshalling yards. At 
Asansol, when I spoke to the House 
last November, the period for which a 
wagon was detained in the marshalling 
yard there was 46.6 hours. Today- the 
latest figure that I have is 31.1.41--At 
Cawnpore, last October the period of 
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detention was §3.9 hours. Today it 
is 31.7. At Moradabad it was 39.9 
hours. Today it is 22.8. At Ondal 
which represents the place where most 
of the coal traffic occurs, it was 22.1 
and today it is 18.2 On the whole, 
taking these representative centres, 
there is a reduction in the period of 
detention to somewhere about one- 
third. The target that we are going 
to place before the Railways and on 
which we are going to insist is that no 
detention should occur in marshalling 
yards for a period in excess of 24 hours 
and we are going to see to it that that 
target is ohserved. 


Workshop Position 


The next factor that I want to deal 
with is our workshop position. The 
importance of that is this. Practically 
the greater part of our more serious 
troubles today is due to our locomotive 
position. The House will remember 
that I said last time that of the total 
number of locomotives that we possess 
today, about a third are over-age loco- 
motives which have done their normal 
period of service and which, if loco- 
motives were available in the world 
market, would be replaced almost imme- 
diately. There are countries in the world 
like the U. K., for example, where there 
is a large proportion of over-age loco- 
motives. But they are able to carry on 
with this Jarge proportion of tired, old 
locomotives, because they have got 
effective workshops where in point of 


spare parts they are not at the: dis- 


/ 


advantage at which we happen to be. 
Therefore, the position of our loco- 
motives is very closely bound up with 
what happens in our workshops. 


There are two elements of importance 
in connection with the workshops. 
First of all, there is the question of the 
availability of spare parts. There is 
secondly the question of labour and 
the amount of output that we can expect 
from labour. 


I take first of all the question of spare 
parts. I am ylad to be able to report 
to the House that during the past few. 
months, there has been a perceptible 
improvement in the delivery of orders of 
spare parts from ‘the United Kingdom. 
Secondly, it has been possible for us, 
with the co-operation of the Defence 
Ministry, to utilise increasingly the spare 
capacity for manufacturing these small 
parts in our Ordnance Factories and a 
very considerable progress is being made 
in this direction. Thirdly, as the result 
of consultations with my Hon’ble colleague 
the Minister for Industry and Supply, 
we have been able to get some relaxation 
of the arrangement under which all 
orders for spare parts for machinery of 
all kinds is to be placed through: the 
Industry and Supply Department. The 
formality and the delay that sometimes 
occur—quite necessarily—have, to some 
extent, held up the work done in the 
workshops by the delay of the arrival 
of spare parts. 


As a result of the relaxation I have 


been able to get from my _ Hon'ble 
colleague, Local Administrations are in 
& position today to exercise a great deal 
more initiative in canvassing and inves- 
ligating the possibility of getting spare 
parts in local areas. The position 
will be illustrated by the fact that: in 
1948 the orders that we havo been able 
to place in India for spare parts show an 
improvement of nearly 37% over the 
orders placed in India in 1947. That is 
as far as spare parts are concerned. 


Labour Co-operation 


I now come to the question of labour. 
I have been having the figures carefully 
examined and I am glad to be able to 
say that on practically all our principal 
Railways today there is on improvement 
in the number of man-days worked in 
the workshops. We find that on the 
B.N.R., on the E.I.R., on the S8.1L.R., 
on the M.S.M.R. and to some extent 
on the G.I.P.R. | 


Now that is a cheering fact, but that 
is not the whole problem as far as labour 
is concerned, because it is not merely 
the question of attendance but it is also 
the question of the work turned out 
during the period of attendance. I 
have had an expert examination made 
recently in respect of two of our most 
important workshops and that expert 
examination has revealed the somewhat 
depressing fact that the quantum of work 
which is being done during the normal 


In an Indian Railway Workshop: Animportant section of the Workshop is now devoted to the manufacture and use of 


precision instruments whith in pre-war days were usually imported and also sent. abroad for repair. The 


Gauge maker in 


the foreground is testing the accuracy of an assembly jig with a Vernier Height Gauge 
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preseribed period is considerably below 
what we might reasonably expect. The 
basis on which this examination is done 
is this: First of all these people with 
a very considerable amount of experience 
of this class of investigation, determine 
the amount of standard output which 
under given conditions may be expected 
of a labourer and then they take the 
actual amount of work done and between 
the two, they notice between these two 
workers there is a very considerable 
margin. There are two ways of meeting 
that problem. First of all, we have to 
provide administrative devices which 
would automatically secure that each 
labourer renders his full quota of work. 
There is, secondly, the co-operation to 
be secured from labour organizations 
themselves. We are considering the 
question of administrative devices and 
as far as co-operation from labour is 
concerned, I am confident that there are 
more responsible elements in the labour 
organisation representing the Railways 
and among them there is a very keen 
awareness of what is required of them 
in these circumstances. 


Taking the question of the improve- 
ment that I have noticed in respect of 
the availability of spare parts and the 
improvement in respect of attendance 
in the workshops, the result of these two 
factors must necessarily be reflected in 
the turn-round figures. Turn-round, as 
the House knows, is the period which 
&@ wagon takes to perform a journey 
and return to take up fresh traffic. 
When I spoke last November I said the 
average period of turn-round of a broad 
gauge wagon was 48 days. The latest 

gure that I have is 45.9. On metre 
gauge lines, the average figure that I 
gave was 51. Now the latest figure 
that I have which corresponds to the end 
of 1947 is 60.7. This shows deterioration, 
but it requires a certain amount of 
explanation. One of our biggest metre 
gouge workshop is Ajmer. At the end 
uf 1947 Honourable Members will remem- 
ber thore were very serious disturbances 
in Ajmer; curfew order had to be im- 
posed and there was a general atmosphere 
of unsettlement and dislocation. Now 
if you leave out Ajmer, then the average 
figure for the turn-round of metre gauge 
wagons comes to 45, as ayainst the 
figure of 61 which I gave the House last 
November. 


Labour Shortage 


Next I will deal with the difficulties 
that arose from the transfer «nd ex- 
change of staff between Inauia and Pakis- 
tan. That was a factor which led to a 
very great deal of disorganization of the 
Railways, about 100,000 men _ being 
exchanged and settled in new positions 
in the course of about 24 months. Now 
that general dislocation is rapidly dis- 
appearing and men are beginning to 
settle down in their new _ positions. 
But one of the most serious difficulties 
that we had to face was that this 
transfer resulted on our side in @ shortage 
of essential workers in particular cate- 
gories. The house will remember that 
where the most serious difficulty arose 
on this account was the East Indian 
Railway in regurd to their engine crew, 
which created, as I said, a_ first-class 
national crisis in respect of coal move- 
meats. 


[ told the House that by various 
means we were able to reduce the shortage 
which at first was 47 per cent. to 25 per 
cent. in November. My latest figures 
show the shortages have come down to. 
9 per cent. 


a 
Then I wish to deal with a factor 
which has been becoming increasingly 
important in recent months and that is 
undue detentions of wagons at desti- 
nations by our customers, by factories, 
by trade and sometimes by Govern- 
ment Departments in Provinces and 
States. I wish to give the Houee a few ill- 
ustrations, because this is one of the more 
serious difficulties with which we are faced 
at present. Take jute. Towards the end 
of last year in the Cossipore Road area in 
Calcutta the number of wagons which 
were waiting for unloading was 700 to 
800 wagons in excess of the normal 
figure, which means to that extent the 
wagons are prevented from doing normal 
service. At important industriel centres 
in India, such as Dalmianagar, Haripur, 
Tatanagar, we notice there is an in- 
crease of 20 to 25 per cent. in the number 
of wagons waiting to be unloaded in 
excess of the normal figure. Similarly, 
with regard to collieries. I find that of 
the wagons which are supplied to collie- 
ries for being loaded with coal, very 
often a considerable number come back 
without being loaded, for reasons which 
ate connected entirely with the colliery 
position. It may be lack of labour ; 
it may be the inability to get stocks of 
coal ready in time. The last month, 
January 1948, for which I have figures 
shows that altogether 1,375 wagons 
came back empty without being loaded, 
which represents in terms of coal about 
30,000 tons. I am mentioning these 
figur8s in no spirit of criticism, because 
I am well aware of the difficulties by 
which trade and industry are faced, in 
the matter of handling of wagons, but 
I do think when railway transport is in 
the difficult position in which it is today, 
we have a right to ask industry and 
trade to give us more co-operation. 


Counteracting Delay 


As against this position the measures 
that the railways have taken are: Wo 
have reduced the free time allowed for 
demurrage purposes fram 9 bours of day- 
light to 6 hours. After that demurrage 
will be charged. Sundays are to count 
for demurrage purposes. They will no 
longer be exempt. We are raising the 
demurrage fees on some of our Railways 
like the E.I. Ry. and the B.B.& CI. 
and the G.I.P. Railways. A_ great 
deal of handling is done by the Railways 
themselves. and we have asked the 
Railways now and we are. going 
to insist on it that they should 
set before themselves a target of a 
maximum of 3 hours for placing a wagon 
for unloading immediately it arrives at 
a terminal station, and as I said before, 
we are going to insist also that the period 
of detention in marshalling yards should 
on no account exceed 24 hours. 


These various factors which deal with 
goods traffic would which inmy opinion 
make for a certain degree of improve- 
ment, are reflected in the average figures 
of turn-round on some of the most 
congested of our railways. Take the 
G.1.P. When I spoke last time the 
turn-round of wagons on the G.I. P. 


Railway wss 10.6 days. The latest 
figure that I have is 9.5, a reduction of 
10 per cent. On the E.I. Ry. it was 
17.4, and the latest figure is 14.1, @ 
reduction of 20 percent. And speaking 
of the E. I. Railway, I want to make a 
passing reference to the question of coal 
despatches. I said last time at the 
beginning of October when we were faced 
with this great shortage of engine crew, 
the total number of wagons that we 
could send on the E. I. and on the B. N. 
Railways to the collieries direct was 
somewhere about 1,400. In November 
last when I spoke to the House we raised 
that number to somewhere about 2,600. 
The latest figure that 1 have of the total 
number of wagons despatched from the 
FE.1.R. and the B.N.R. with coal for 
re ending the 7th February is 


Decontrol Disorganises Traffic 


_ I have been speaking of the directions 
in which a little improvement has 
occurred as regards the operation of the 
Railways. Now this operational im- 
provement has been to some extent 
offset by the disorganisation of traftic 
which has been caused by the policy 
of decontrol. What has happened is 
this. Take the question of toodgrains. 
Before we introduced the policy of 
decontrol, all the more essential move- 
ments were sponsored by Government 
and all movements sponsored by Govern- 
ment were given top priority—they were 
all groupea in Class 1. When Govern- 
ment decided to reduce their commit- 


-Ments and it became necegsary there- 


fore to make it possible for private 
movements to move moire freely, we 
raised all movements of food-grains on 
private or trade account from Class 
4 to Class 2. 


The result of that is that in class 2, 
in the second grade of priority, today, 
there is so large a number of indents for 
wagons that the Railways are unable 
to cope with all the demands made on 
them. It does not mean that the quan- 
tum of traffic has come down; what it 
means is that when you have a large 
number of indents in respect of commo- 
dities all of which are in the same grade 
of priority and some of them are turned 
down and others are accepted, naturally 
there is a great deal of complaint, 
resentment and heart-burning, which 
is what is going on in the country 
today. I have been giving ao great deal 
of attention to this question, because 
I realise that unless the Railways are 
able to meet the situatien, the policy of 
decontrol would be made difficult. ~ 


There are two problems that arise. 
When you allow unregulated movements 
on private account, you find there is a 
large number of what we call cross 
movements. I have come across a 
number of cases recently where gocds are 
despatched by traders to a particular 
destination and immediately the goods 
are rebooked and sent on to another 
destination which is much nearer the 
original point of consignment—which 
means that there is a great wastage of 
transport. Similarly, when you allow 
tradein an unregulated manner to move 
foodgrains then sometimes you find 
that tood-grain®are sent across to stations 
which are much too long from the station 
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of consignment ; it might be possible, for 
example, for that particular centre to be 
supplied with foodgrains from nearer 
point. 


These cross-movements and _ these 
uneconomic movements are putting a 
very great strain upon the Railways. 
Since in the higher grades of priority you 
have now a large variety of commodities 
included it looks to me, if we want to 
maintain the economic stability of th 
eountry, it will be necessary for us to 
take into consideration a programming 
of movement of essential commodities.. 


In other words, we have got to take 
up the question, in the circumstances 
with which we are faced today, of de- 
termining with reference to priority 
both the nature and the direction of the 
traffic. We have got to consider the 
fixation of quotas and regulation by 
zonal control. I am not going to suggest 
for ® moment that we are going to do 
this immediately. Woe are not. We are, 
however, watching the situation very 
carefully and if we find that the policy 
of decontrol is going to be defeated by 
the unnecessary !oad which is being put 
on the railways it will be necessary for 
us to take this matter up for active 
consideration. 

Railway Priorities 

As regards the question of Railway 
priorities, the House will remember that 
the whole subject is now regulated by 
the Railways Transport of Goods Act 
which the late Assembly, passed last 
year. That Act will come up again 
b2fore the House for consideration. As 
far as I can express & personal view— 
I do not commit Government in any 
way—as far as I can express My personal 
opinion on this question, my feeling is 
that it would be necessary for us to 
continue the control of Railway priorities, 
but I think it is up to us to take steps 
for regulating these priorities more in 
accordance with the opinion and the 
wishes of the trades concerned. At 

resent, as you know, there is a Chief 
Sontroller of Priorities, who is assisted 
by various Regional Controllers. And 
I am applying my mind to the question 
of providing these Regional Controllers 
with a small effective authoritative com- 
mittee in each region which will represent 
the best business opinion of that area. 


I have been dealing with the immediate 
future, and I will repeat the statement 
with which I started, that we seem to 
be set, for the time being, in the direc- 
tion of a gradual improvement. I want 
to go further and indicate to the House, 
so far as I can, what are the prospects 
for the year 1948-49. The statement 
would put before the House is this. 
Unless any untoward developments 
occur, I expect of a marked improvement 
by March 1949. My reasons _ for 
saying so are these. I have 
told the House already that in 
view of a vast diversion of traffic that 
has been occurring recently, our line 
capacity and our marshalling capacity 
are being over-strained. As regards 
the line capacity, we have already 
taken in hand various schemes for 
doubling the line capacity at various 
points of heavy congestion. Itarsi— 
Bhopal, Lucknow-Bareilli, Cawnpore- 
Etawah, the Moradabad _ section and 
various other lines—Hon’'ble Members 
will find a complete list of it in the ex- 
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Wagons being loaded 


planatory memorandum. The point I 
wish to stress is this: We have set 
ourselves a target for completing these 
works by March 1949 and if we are able 
to do that, then it seems to me that 
we should be in a position to relieve 
congestion at some of the most important 
points on our railway system. The 
House is aware that a couple of months 
ago we re-opened what used to be 
called the Dufferin Bridge, now called 
the Malaviya Bridge, which was regirded 
and has now been opened for double- 
line traffic. It is a very important 
gateway of railway communications in 
the U. P. and I think its doubling will 
make considerable difference to the 
movement of traffic. 


With regard to the remodelling and 
the extension of marshalling yards, we 
have a number of schemes on hand 
all of which are expected to be com- 
pleted by March 1949,— Ujjain, Lucknow, 
Cawnpore, Tundla, G orakhpur and 
Arkonam and Tuticorin in the S outh— 
and I hope to take in hand soon the 
extonsion and remodelling of the Station 
yard at New Delhi. If we aro able to 
achieve our object and finish them by 
the end of 1948-49, then I expect there 
would be considerable relief. 


New Stock Expected 


Next I want to give some figures with 
regard to the additional rolling stock 
which we expect to get in the course of 
1948-49. 


The number of genoral service wagons 
which are scheduled to be delivered by 
the manufacturers in India by the 
end of 1948 is 4,050. In addition to that 
we expect that oil-tank wagons of the 
order of about 150 will also be delivered 
by the end of 1948. Then we have placed 
an order in Canada for oil-tank wagons 
which are also expected to be delivered 
by March 1949. There are other classes 
of wagons numbering about 177, all 
acheduled to be delivered by the end of 
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1949. It comes to a total of over 4,000 
wagons. 


I am not so foolish as to think that in 
the present strained conditions in India 
regarding labour and material it would 
be possible for our manufacturers to 
deliver these things according to 
schedule. But I have strong reasons 
for thinking that at least half this 
number will be delivered. And if we 
are in a position to put on the lines at 
least two thousand additional wagons 
in the course of the next year it would 
make a perceptible improvement. Simi- 
larly we are expecting 146 new loco- 
motives to be delivered in the course of 
1948: and this together with the im- 
provement which is noticenble in the 
workshop position must I think make 
a difference for the better as regards 
locomotives. 


Shipping Position 
My third reason for being hopeful 


about 1948-49 is that the shipping 
position appear to show some improve- 
ment. If we are ablo in 1948-49 to 


divert to the sea route some of the heav 
traffic from Calcutta to Bombay whish 
now goes by rail it would, I think, very 
considerably ease the railway position. 
I have taken this matter up with my 
Honourable colleague, the Minister for 
Commerce, and between us we expect to 
find some solution of this problem. The 
real point is that if you send a commo- 
dity like coal from Calcutta to Bombay 
you have to pay about Res. 20 more 
by sea than you would by rail. Although 
we have increased our freights a good 
deal we still have in the railways today, 
I believe, the cheapest form of trans- 
port. 


The last point to which 1 wish to refer 
is this. I make no dogmatic statement 
about it—nobody in the present circum- 
stances can afford to do so—but all the 
indications that I see give me a feeling 
that there is something like a marked 
improvement in the prospects of the 


; 


world food position, This break in prices 
that has now occurred in the United 
States is variously explained. J do not 
want to commit anvbodyv. Lo do — not 
Want even to commit myself officially. 
But I cannot help thinking, from such 
authoritative reports as IT have seen, 
that there is a feeling that tho prospects 
of the next harvest in the United States 
are a ood deal better than people ex- 
pected a few weeks ago. That probably 
coupled with tho possible cuts in the 
Marshall Plan may account for this break 
in prices. But supposing there is an 
improvement in the general food posi- 
tion-and supposing correspondingly there 
is an improvemnt some time towards 
the end of 1948 in India, it seems to me 
that a very heavy loud will have been 
lifted off the railways. [ want so tell 
the House what T have felt very strongly 
for over a year. One of the biggest: pro- 
lems that the railways have had to face 
since the end of the war is this problem 
of moving over lonp distances large 
quantities of foodgrains from part to 
up-country, fromm surplus provinces 
to deficit provinces, and this along routes 
which are not equipped for coping with 
that trafhe. Tf fortunately there is a 
general improvemont in the food posi- 
tion, Jt seems to mo that one of the most 
serious factors which today are im- 
peding the railway traftie will have been 
removed. 


Having said all this IL want to re- 
affirm what I said last November that in 
spite of these little indications of improve- 
ment [do not think that we shall 
be able to return to normal couditions 
in less than three vears. And when I 
sav “normal conditions’ what Toucan is 
that if you ask me when our railways will 
be in w position to accept all the traftic 
that offers, Dsav that we shall not reach 
that position in less than throe years. 


Passenger Traffic 


T have been speaking of goods traffic: 
IT want to say a word about passonger 
traffic. The preat problem regarding 
passenger traflic todayv---and when you 
consider the question of amenities the 
problem that worries you most—-is that 
of overcrowding. Wei have today, us 
far as we can estimate. more than twice 
the number of passengers that we used to 
earry In 1938-39; but the amount of 
passenyver train capacity that we are 
ina position to offer today is 14.5 percent 
less than ‘mn 1938-39. Phat | gives vou 
stratvhtawav in statistical terms the pro- 
blem of - overcrowding. [To expect — to 
soe a little, improvement and I want to 
tell the Hause why. It is one of tho must 
Interesting features off passenger traffic 
on’ our ruilwava today that thore is a 
steady decrease in the average distance 
travelled by third class passengers. If 
there ie a steady decrease in the averave 
disteaices travelled by passengers the 
inevitable result ms that of cany pot 
of tume vou will find a steadily dec reasiny 
congestion. Take the ponts between 
which trains rien. 


If between these points passengors 
travel over shorter distances, obviously 
at vach point you will find that the 
amount of conyvestion in the train would 
correspondingly be Jess. I have been 
trying to understand why it is that there 
is thie steady decrease in the average 
distances travelled by passengers, and 
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the best explanation that I can give is 
that while there has been a very great 
lucreuse in the habit of travel due to 
various reasons the railways have béen 
able to provide an inerease not to any- 
thing like the extent required but have 
been able to provide some increase in 
facilities which is greater than the in- 
crease in facilities offered by road trans- 
port. 


The result, therefore, is that people 
who would ordinarily have travelled 
short distances by bus are now travelling 
by trains. And it seems to me, therefore, 
that until we are in a position to restore 
the bus position—during the war the 
extent to which bus traffic decreased was 
somewhere about one third of what it 
Was in 1939—you are guing to have 
these steadily decreasing average dis- 
tances travelled by passengers. Apart 
from that in 1948-49 we expect to placo 
on tho lines somewhere about 700) to 
800 new couches; 350 of them are 
coaches that we have ordered and a little 
over 400 coaches would, I expect, be 
returned by the Defence Department to 
whom they have been loaned. 


Ticketless Travel 


Another factor which is going to reac* 
on overcrowding is ticketless travelling. 
I told the House last time that the 
problem was particularly acute in the 
United Provinces, and in consultation 
with the Hon’ble Premier of the United 
Provinces’ we have started a schome 
there which consists of a considerable 
police foree and a considerable comple- 
ment of special magistrates devoted 
entirely to the problem of ticketless 
travel. Wo have put altogether 17 
platoons of police and 34 railway magis- 
trates, the whole cost of which will be 
borne by the railways. And with the 
co-operation of the Hon'ble Premier we 
have been able to start this on the L5th 


January; and the results that I have 
seen so far have been definitely 
oncouraging. 


Similar arrangements are contemplated 
for West Bengal, for Bihar and for Assam. 
As I told the House more than once, 
this problem of ticketless travel is much 
more than a railway problem ; it is a 
social problem. It is one of these things 
which seem to reflect the gradual decline 
in the sense of law, which results when 
big political changes have occurred. 


I was looking the other day into the 
report of the Madras Government Railway 
Police for 1947. Jt disclosed the in- 
teresting fact that the number of caes 
that-they had to handle in 1947 showed 
an increase of 90 percent over 1946 and 
showed an increase of 130 percent over 
the averaye of the previous five yoars. 
That, I think, would be equally true of 
other provinces. ie 


to make a reference to the 
passenger guides that we have been 
appointing recently. I helieve very 
strongly that conditions of third class 
railway travelling today provide an 
enormous scope for social service of the 
highest quality. I have instructed the 
railways in consultation with various 
recagnised social service organisations 
to sulect peoplo with the right training, 
the right spirit and the right ‘outlook 
to tako up this work. We have made 


I want 


a beginning on various railways and I 
am watching with some hope aid at: 
the same timo, with some anxiety how: 
this arrangement will work. If it worke 
successfully IT think we shall have dene 
something to tackle. a very important 
problem in the railways. _ Sa es 


Lastly, I would like to make a-re- 
ference to the Betterment Fund. . Last. 
year when I placed the railway budget: 
before the old Assembly there was a 
great deal of discussion us to what was 
the right object for expenditure from 
the Betterment Fund. My. own feeling 
is, If one reads the other papers and 
studies them with some care, the primary 
purpuse of the Betterment Fund is to 
provide expenditure which will ‘resulf 
in an improvement in amenities --for 
third class passengers and we are going 
to see now that such expenditure as we 


are in &@ position to provide from 
this Fund will hereafter be devoted 
in the = main to this. problem 


of amenities. That brings me to an 
end of this problem of traffic generally, 
There are just ono or two matters to 
Which I would like to refer before‘ sit 
down. IT said last time that we. were 
going to set up a Railway Rates Tri- 
bunal and that I would have it put into 
force by the Ist of April. On examina- 
tion it is found that unless this tribunal 
Is vested with statutory authority it will 
not be able to function in the Wer in 
which we intend it to and for that pur- 
pose, therefore (1 thought  originalty 
that it could be done by executive order) 
we are going to place a Bill before this 
House in the course of the session to 
set up a tribunal on these lines, that is 
to say, with a much wider scopo than the 
present Rates Advisory Committee and 
with a mandatory and not merely an 
advisory jurisdiction. I hope with 
the co-operation of the House it will be 
possible for us to put it in operation -at 
the earliest possible date. an 


Inquiry Committee 


With regard to the Railway Enquiry 
Committee, as J told the House in answer 
to a question, the Committee will begin 
to function in the course of a week or 
two. Mr. Neogy, who with great ability 
set the line on which the enquiry is to 
proceed, will now be replaced by mv 
Hon’ble friend Pandit Hirday “Nath 
Kunzru, who 1 am sure, will bring to 
bear on this important work his unique 
knowledge and experience of * public 


affairs. That covers more or less ‘the 
‘ange of subjects with which I want to 
deal. : a sac 

ee | 


There is Just one thing more té which 
{ want to reler before I resume-my seat. 
In the remarks 1 have offered ta -the 
House this evening the note that I have 
tried to stnke is what I might. call a 
note of restrained or subdued optimism. 
I believe we are looking forward and 
we aro moving forward. That: is -as 
far as the near future is concerned. [| 
want to tell the House also from a study 
of such underlying: forces - as. ° 
have been able to perceive that I believe, 
in spite of the difficultics through which 
woe are passing today, there is a creat 
futuro betore tho Indian ‘Railways: :-J 
believe also that thut .future -will ‘dawn 
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within «a definitely measurable pericd 
of time. . 


‘T have reasons for thinking that, but 
one of my principal reasons is that we 
have a fine body of mon operating our 
railways today. From the Chief Com- 
Inissiqner and the Railway Board down 
to the Railway Adininistrationus and from 
them to the humblest employees on our 
railways we have in the main, as fine a 
body of men as any country in the world 
tuduy. [Fo am saying that with a certain 
degree of assurance. It is my habit 
by reading journals deeling with trans- 
port mattors in other countries to keep in 
touch with ‘transport developments in 
those Countries and this vives me a fair 
amount of assurance in making — this 
ytatument to the House. My reason for 
raising this puint is that im cecent times, 
both in this House and outside, many 
allegations and charges have been levelled 
against our railways in unqualified and 
widely generalised terms. [t hurts me 
to hear these allegations und charges, 
because we aro at present making a great 
and earnest effort to place’ increased 
responsibilities upon the people of our 
own country, our own kith and kin. At 
this stige, if it is suggested by people 
holding responsible positions in the 
country that things are as bud as they are 
sumetimes painted to be, it has an 
extromely discouraging effect upon the 
men and there are many of them who 
ure trving to do their best to riso tu the 
tusks of a new age. 


Spirit of Responsibility 


Hon»urable Members are no doubt 
aware of the special train that we ran 
the other day to convey the remains of 
ithe yreat leader of our people from this 
city of tragic memories to his final resting 
place; where the sacred rivers meet. In 
the preparations which were made for 
that special train Ll happened to be a 
guvod deal behind the scenes and I was 
in a position to observe not merely the 
enthusiasm : but tho touching loyalty, 
the almost pxuthetic devotion, with 
which not merely the officers in. the top 
positions but the humblest ygangmen 
laboured in order that this effort of the 
railways may be the unqualified success 
that. it has proved to be. [ mention this 
fuct, because it is symbolical of the new 
spirit of responsibility which has been 
yradually spreading among our railway- 
men ever since the day of Lndependence—- 
a slowly unfolding sense of what is re- 
quired of them in the changed conditions 
‘of tuday. There are black sheep, Sir, in 
every organisation. It is for responsible 
leaders, when they are inclined to make 
charges and allegations, to distinguish 
the few from the many and not to visit 
upon the many the sins of the few. I 
ain speaking today as Minister of Railways 
responsible for this vast army of men 
who are operating our railways. I want 
therefore today, not merely as a matter 
of official convention but as an honest 
expression of what IF think and feel, to 
pay @ yenulne, & warm, a very cordial 
tribute of appreciation and sympathy 
to India’s railwaymen. For, remember 
Sir, upon the shoulders of our railwaymen 
today rest us difficult a problem and as 
grave and heavy a burden as anv. by 
which we ure faced in these disordered 
and turbulent times. . 
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PRODUCTION, NOT TRANSPORT, 
THE REAL BOTTLENECK 
Need For Efficient Statistical Machinery 


EPLYING to the general diseusston 
R on the Railway Budget on Feb. 
19 Dr. Jobn Matthai dealt at 
length with economy and efficiency 
standards attained by rallways, miusnu- 
fucture of lucomotives, wayon turn 
round — and post-war development 
schemes. , 


The Hon’ble Minister suid: 


The discussion has ranged es usual 
ovor a very wide field of matters and as 
usual I find it a little difficult to pick 
out the points which are most. important 
and which call for immediate reply. 
There is one distinguishing feature of the 
general discussion today and that is 
that. a very large portion of the discussion 
was confined to matters of a general 
character raising questions-—if I may say 
so—of fundamental importance. There 
was, for example, the very important 
question that was raised, whether the 
kind of pirliunentary machinery that 
we have set up for the scrutiny of railway 
matters is adequate for the purpose that 
we have in mind. 


I am ready straightawuy to confess 
that I am myself not by any means 
satisfied that the kind of machinery 
that we have set up meets the very im- 
portant purposo that we have in view. 
When, for example, my Hon’ble friend 
Mr. Santhanam spoke of the rather 
meagre way in which the Standing 
Finance Committee for Railways in the 
very nature of the circumstances is com- 
pelled to deal with the important matters, 
that come before it, [ found myself very 
much in sympathy with him. But 
then the House must remember that 
there are certain inherent difficulties 
in the situation. I should’ personally 
like that the financial matters relating 
to the working of railways should be 
subjected to a much closer und more 
thorough scrutiny by a representative 
committee of this House. 


A Fundamental Problem 


The Standing Finance Committee for 
Railways has been set up precisely for 
that purpose; but the Committee cannot 
in the course of a two-hour sitting, at 
meetings which are not held more than 
about four or five times in’ the year, 
discharge its duties satisfactorily and to 
the real advantage of the country. 
Therefore, to my mind, the problem that 
the whole thing raises is a deep underlying 
fundamental problem, namely, if as an 
independent country and as a parliament 
representing an independent country we, 
here, are to do our duty by the people 
of the country in such important matters 
as ruilway administration, the legislature, 
in the first instance, must be prepared 
to devote a great deal more time than 
tt has done in the past to the work of 
legislation. And therefore, it nocessarily 
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understand, is this. 


follows that the Committee of the legis- 
lature should also be prepared to pive 
a great deal more tine to puble work. 
L should) personally dike, for example, 
that in regard to the Railway Standing 
Finance Committee, particularly the 
mootings thattare held in connection with 
bndyetary matters, each sitting must 
last at least a fortuieht; otherwise I 
dv not think we should be able to carry 
the serutiny of the Finance Committee 
to the fimits really required in’ view 
of the Importance of these mnutters, 


Question of Expansion 


That is one consideration that arises. 
The other consideration, as far as J can 
Suppose you have 
longer sittings of tho Standing Finance 
Committee for Railways, as I think 
there should be. In that case the res- 
ponsible officials of the Railway Ministry 
such as the Chief Commissioner and the 
Financial Commissioner for Railways 
ought to be in a position to spare very 
much more time from their day-to-day 
normal administrative duties for the 
purpose of attending these meetings and 
help the members of the Standing Finance 
Committee with regard to detailed 
matters that come before them. It 
seems to me, therefore, that if we are 
going to widen and expand the machinery 
it would involve necessarily the question 
also of an expansion of the Seerctariat 
part of our parliamentary machinery. 


PROFESSOR N. G. RANGA: Are you 
quite sure that they are sufficiently 
worked today ? 


THE HON’BLE DR. JOHN MATTHAI: 

Having had some experience I am in. a 
position to answer that question, at any 
rato to my own satisfaction. In the 
course of a rather long and chequeree 
life To have sampled life at many points 
and have had experience of working 
many different types of institutions; 
I have been an industrialist, a Govetn- 
ment offietal, and also a Minister. And 
fam prepared to say that as far as: the 
top officials in the Railway Board ure 
concerned they have pot quite us much 
ae as you Could expect them reasonably 
to do. 


Poor Statistica] Equipment ot 


There is another point which is also 
aw pomnt of fundamental importance. If 
Vou are going to submit matters relating 
to the working and administration of 
railways to a much more prolonged and 
much more thorough scrutiny by Parlia- 
ment and the Committees of Parliament, 
it necessarily means that very much 
fuller material must be placod before 
therm. That also is a Sugvestion which 
has my full sympathy. Bat then the 
problem: is this, as I think Hom’ble Meim- 
ders Who have a correct understanding 
of the statistical aspect of administra- 
tive problem in this country will realise. 
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The boiler of this locomotive undergoing heavy we irs i n Indian Railwa 
Werkshop has been removed from the erecting sae aaa mn being’ taken by 
the special traverser to the boiler shop for a thorough overhaul 


One of the weakest points about our 
administrative structure and _ set-up 
for many long years has been the poor 
statistical equipment with which our 
administrative machinery has been pro- 
vided: at the best of times our statistical 
equipment has been very poor, entirely 
inadequate. On top of that we have 
had the partition and we have had also the 
disturbances arising from the partition. 
I was concerned with the railway admin- 
istration all through the time when the 
arrangements consequent on the partition 
of the railways were being worked out 
and J know the strain that it imposed 
upon the administrative staff of the 
Railway Ministry—a concern, mind you, 
with a capitalisation of 800 crores, a 
railway with the dimensions of the 
Indian Railways, working for a long 
period of years over an undivided, unified 
.country. And it was being asked to 
make in the course of two months all the 
arrangements required for this partition. 


That was a problem which put an 
enormous amount of strain on the railway 
administration. Necessarily, therefore, 
during that period it was impossible for 
them and I accept full responsibility for 
the statement I am making—to have 
given attention to a preparation in 
sufficient detail of the materials required 
in connection with the budgetary state- 
ments which had to be put up almost 
within a couple of months after the 
completion of the partition arrangements. 
If you want really an acceptable and 
useful body of statistical materials, they 
must be of akind which would give proper 


scope for effective and useful compari- 
sons. 


Now, the partition has simply cut the 
ground from under our whole set-up 
and structure of our statistics with the 
result that you are now in a_ position 
where all the statistical material of the 
past cannot automatically be completed 
with the statistical material that you 
apply now. 


Control Figures 


The basis of comparison has been 
cut into in such a serious manner that 
unless you are prepared to set up a whole 
organisation in order to work up o whole 
body of comparable materials, that 
is to say, work up the existing material 
to the post-partition basis, you would 
not be able to get the kind of data 
necessary. I can give you control 
figures today of a kind but if you are 
going to set about this matter seriously 
you must be able to produce control 
figures which should have an intrinsic 
validity. 


I think it is very important that this 
matter should be examined against a 
wider background than railway adminis- 
tration. We cannot go on as an inde- 
pendent country : we cannot go on with 
the development of the various schemes 
of economic construction that we have 
in view, unless we are going to give a 
great deal more attention to the building 
up of a proper statistical establishment 
in the country. As far as the railways 


_is that if you want all 


are concetned,; 1 have been :mprtessed 
right from the beginning of my connec- 
tion with the Railway Ministry that the 
Railway Ministry has not the material 
on which a proper judgment of admin- 
istrative matters can he formed, and it is 
my intention to have a senior officer of 
the Railway Ministry to go abroad and 
examine the way in which statistical 
materia] is compiled in other countries 
which have made more progress in this 
matter than we have. 1 think that is 
one of the essential lines on which reform 
is called for. I am prepared ‘to assist 
Members of the Standing Finance Com- 
mittes, to the best extent possible for 
me in the circumstances, but my point 
the statistical 
material to be of the most useful kind, 
ou which really satisfactory judgment 
can be based then you must probe the 
problem much more deeply than Mr. 
Santhanam has done. 


Econcmy and Efficiency 


Now the other point of a fundamental 
character and equally important is the 
question of the standard of economy and 
efficiency which has been attained by the 
railways. There also 1 am free to admit 
that the standard of efhciency that we 
have achieved is far from being the 
sort of standard that ought to prevail 
on our railways. My Hon’ble friend, 
Pandit Kunzru, put forwaid the test of 
operating ratios, that is to say, the 
working expenses that we incur in rela- 
tion to our total earnings, that doee 
provide a basis. But, then, if you go 
to say that in order to judge the standard 
of efficiency which bas been attained by 
Indian railways you take the operating 
‘atio in this country and compare it with 
the operating ratio in other countries, 
then you are going on to some debatable 
and rather uncertain groumi. 


1 will tell you why. Take, for example, 
the present position and you want to 
examine in comparison with other 
countries whether the position—the 
standard of efficiency which prevails 
at present on the railways as compared 
with the pre-war conditions represents 
progress or detorioration. Well, we 
are up against various difficult factors 
there. The operating ratio is a compound 
of two factors. 


First of all you have this question of 
the increase in wages, in the price of 
material, the general rise in the cost of 
living index and so on. What you have in 
the way of increase in working expenses 
is the direct result of that. Now you 
take the increase of working expenses 
in this country and compare it with the 
increase of working expenses in a country 
like the United Kingdom. First of all, 
you are up against this: by a very 
stringent system of control, by a very 
liberal system of tood subsidies they 
have beer able to keep prices down. In 
this country we had a very lax system of 
control to start with. For some years 
we had no control and we have never 
tried the system of relief in the way of 
food subsidies. Therefore, our prices 
have gone up to » much hiyher extent. 
Therefore, if you sre going to institute 
a fair comparison between this country 
and the United Kingdom, this factor 
must be allowed for. 


The operating ratio is really the estab- 
lishment of a proper proportion between 
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Your working expenses and your total 
earnings. Your total earnings are based 
upon, to some extent, the price that you 
charge for your products: in other words, 
your fares and freights. Because of the 
increase in fares and freights which I 
proposed last November, I went in 
great detail into the question and the 
extent to which fares and freight have 
been increased over the railway system in 
about a dozen of the leading countries 
of the world. 


MR. R. K. SIDHWA: What about 
the conditions of travel there ? 


DR. JOHN MATTHAT : If you take the 
most important countries of the world 
today, the extent to which the post-war 
fares and freights represent an increase 
over pre-war fares and frieghts, India 
stands amongst the lowest. Now the 
question that mv hon’ble friend raised, 
whether we are offering; services of a 
different quality, that is a different 
matter. I am really on the statistical 
question which Pandit Kunzru raised. 


PANDIT HIRDAY NATH KUNZRUO : 
‘May I correct my hon’ble friend ? I was 
not making a comparison between the 
operating ratio here and the operating 
ratio in other countries. In fact, if I 
were to make such a comparison I would 
not be disturbed by the rise in the ratio 
during the last four years. But the 
question I raised was whether we were 
getting an adequate return for this in- 
creased expenditure. 


DR. JOHN MATTHAIT: If my hon’ble 
friend is raising the question of the 
operating ratio as a test at all of efficiency 
in the railways, if you are going to ask 
whether we are getting corresponding 
service, it is another way of describing 
the question of efficiency, and you can- 
not determine the standard of efficiency 
which has been reached in this country 
unless you are prepared to relate it to 
standards of efficiency in other countries 
you will reach nowhere otherwise. 


in any case I am very glad to think 
that this whole question of the operating 
ratio and the standard of efficiency which 
that implies, is going to be examined 
by my hon’ble friend, Pandit Kunszru, 
and I shall await his conclusions with the 
greatest interest. 


Wagon Turn-Round 


Then, Sir, the usual question of the 
turn-round of wagons was raised. Well, 
I do not want to speak about this ques- 
tion at any length today because it is 
one of those matters of railway working 
which we have been discussing ad 
nauseum. But thore is one general point 
I would like to make for the consideration 
of the House and it is this: that this 
question of wagon turn-round, if you 
analyse it into all its component elements, 
ultimately you find that that problem 
boils down to this. It is a question of 
the over-use to which railway equipment 
‘was put during the war combined with 
the under-maintenance to which they 
were compelled to submit. It is ques- 
fion on the one hand of the extraordinary 

‘eo of depreciation, wear and tear 
to which the whole of your fixed assets 
have been exposed. © 
- -On the other. hand, it is a question of 

the manner in which while this wear and 

tear were going on, you were not in a 
position, for various reasons, to do even 


the minimum degree of maintenance. 


It is really as a result of this fact that 
there has been & poor turn-round. 


I have been charged with being the 
primary cause of the low standard of 
production in the country today. 
‘Transport is the bottleneck’’: that 
is what you find in every newspaper in 
the country. I have got so used to it 
that I sometimes regard myself as a living, 
walking, breathing kind of bottleneck. 
I should like for the benefit of the House 
to make a little suggestion which I think 
has a certain degree of force in it. I 
believe if you read any current text-book 
on the question of railway transport 
you will find that railway transport 
depends very largely upon production. 


The Real Bottleneck 


In my budget speech I gave the House 
a few figures as regards the amount of 
rolling stock which is likely to be delivered 
during the course of next year. I said 
there were about 4,000 general service 
wagons which are scheduled to be de- 
livered by the end of 1948 and I went 
on to say that considering the position of 
labour, the position of materials in this 
country, it might not be possible for me 
to get more than 50 per cent of the 
deliveries which are scheduled to take 
place. What does that mean ? If I 
were in a position to get from sources of 
production in the country all the materials 
that I want, then I should cease to be 
the bottleneck thatI am. In other words, 
the question that you are faced with is: 
is not production really the bottleneck, 
so far as transport is concerned ? 


If the production system in the country 
were in a position to function normally 
(mark you, I am not blaming for a 
moment those who are responsible for 
production, the industrialists of the 
country: I am not blaming them at all, 
because they are up against the same 
difficulties) but this business of putting 
the whole responsibility upon transport, 
as distinct from production is really & 
misleading way of stating the position. 


It is a vicious circle and if you want to 
cut into it you have got to handle both 
things at the same time. 


I think my Hon’ble friend, Pandit 
Kunzru, asked what has happened with 
regard to the division of capital liabili- 
ties as between us and Pakistan. The 
principle that has now been agreed to] 
is that as regards commercial lines our 
capital liabilities would be based on the 
principle of book value, not earning 
capacity. And as regards the strategic 
railways the House will remember that 
the representatives of Pakistan wanted 
that much the greater part of the liabi- 
lities in respect of strategic railways 
must be borne by us. The arrangement 
that has been arrived at is that we 
accopt 50 per cent of the liability. 


PANDIT HIRDAY NATH KUNZRU: 
How much does it come to? 


DR. JOHN MATTHAT : You have got 
the figures in the Explanatory Mem- 
orandum. 


Post-War Development 


Then, the question has been raised as 
to what is going to happen with regard 
to post-war development of railways, of 
which so much used to be, said before 
the end of the war. I am afraid the 
position is that we are not able at present } 
to proceed very far with the post-war 
development plans which were drawn 
up just before the close of the war. As 
the House is aware, all big plans of 
development involve three factors. They 
involve the factor of finance, they involve 
material or rea] resources and, thirdly, 
they involve personnel. With regard 
to finance we are not by any means in 
the happy position in which we expected 
to be by government in the closing years 
ofthe war. The estimates that were then 
made regarding the availability of 
surplus revenue have already been 
proved false. 


I am one of those who think (my 
ideas about finance have been for some- 
time rather unorthodox) that if there is 


completely overhauled after 


completing its allotted mileage, are being placed in position to receive the engine 
which the axles 
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really a satisfactory scheme of develop- 
ment to be undertaken in the country 
finance should not be a limiting factor. 
You can raise the finance if you want it. 
Finance is really the servant as far as 
the economic life of the country is 
concerned and not its master. But thero 
is one limiting factor which vou cannot 
get over and that is the factor of materials, 
real resources. That is what we are up 
against as far as the problem of railway 
development is concerned. 


Today in view of the tremendous 
scarcity in respect of essential materials 
like steel. cement, timber, etc., if rail- 
ways go in for an extensive plan of 
development of the kind we had formu- 
lated during the war, you can depend 
upon it that the problem of inflation 
would become twice as acute as it is 
today. That is to say, against growing 
scarcity if you are going to introduce a 
growing demand, you are going to inten- 
sify the process. 


As the result of a very careful exami- 
nation of this whole position in regard 
to development, we have come to the 
conclusion that for the immediate future 
at any rate our objective should be to 
consolidate our position. We have been 
subject to influences of such a seriously 
disturbing character that for the present 
I think we should aim at strengthening, 
stabilising and consolidating our posi- 
tion and what capital expenditure we are 
thinking of in the immediate future 
is expenditure which has that kind of 
consolidation as its obiective. 


I have been asked various questions 
as to the implementation of the Pay 
Commission’s recommendations. I do 
not want to go into that question, be- 
cause there are outstanding questions 
arising from the Pay Commission's re- 
port which are still being discussed and 
considered and I would rather that the 
matter be left at that stage as far as 
this House 1s concerned. 


What about the officers and members 
of the Board ? 


That is really a part of the Govern- 
ment’s general decisions on the whole 
question. It does not concern the 
railway administration particularly. We 
are bound in this matter by the decisions 
of the Government of India as a whole. 


Regrouping of Railways 


T was asked a question about the 
problem of regrouping. We have an 
officer now on special duty who is actively 
concerned with formulating a scheme 
for the regrouping of the railways which 
are closely bound up with the partition 
arrangements. I have not yet received 
the report of that special officer. 
When __ that report is received, 
then I should certainly consider the 
suggestion which has been made that 
that report should be placed before the 
Railway Enquiry Committee and I should 
also consider whether other interests 
8hould not also be consulted. 


I think my Hon’ble friend Mr. Shiva 
Rao asked me whether anything has 
been done with regard to contract labour 
in collieries. We have taken up that 
question and Iam hopeful of making 
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an immediate beginning on that question. 
The reform of that system, I agree with 
him, is something that cannot be put 
off. 


A great deal has been said by various 
Hon’ble Members of the statement that 
I made with regard to the railway staff 
and the tribute I paid toit. I still stand 
by it. I claim in spite of many things 
that have been said in the course of the 
discussion that barring a small minority 
we have a very fine body of men. The 
House will remember in my budget speech 
I said that I personally felt hurt at the 
way in which allegations were being 
directed against railwaymen. One of 
my reasons for saying that is that in ros- 
ponse to public demand, which has 


been expressed uninterruptedly for 
long period of years, we have 
now been ahle almost entirely to 


Indianise the Railway Board and we are 
trying increasingly in key posts in the 
Railway administration to appoint 
Indian officers and I personally feeb not 
merely hurt, I sometimes feel rather 
indignant that we should have so little 
faith in the men of our own country. 
Do give them a chance: they are aware 
of these problems and are capable of 
meeting them. 


Process ef Indianisation | 


There are some of them who are so 
anxious to make good under the new 
conditions and these statements that are 
made have such a depressing effect on 
them. We are at the end of one kind 
of war and we are in the thick of another 
kind of war, a war which insome respects 
is really more serious than the war which 
closed in 1945. Suppose we were in the 
midst of a war what would be said of the 
representatives of the country who 
spoke of the Army in the terms in which 
the railway staff was being described ? 
It goes further than that. I have been 
severely criticized in certain quarters for 
forcing the pace of Indianisation. There 
are critics of Government both here and 
abroad, who are waiting to see that this 
process of Indianisation has failed. It 
seems to me a matter of the greatest 
importance that these Indian officers 
who have come to responsible positions 
should be helped to the largest possible 
extent by representutives of the country 
in this House. They need_ it. They 
deserve it. I am aware of the doings of 
a minority, of a few among the railway 
organisation who are black sheep. It is 
one of the problems to which we are 
going to give very close and very de- 
tailed attention. It is not such an easy 
matter as all that. 


T do not know if Hon’ble Members are 
in the habit of reading journals and 
newspapers in other countries which 
deal with similar problems there. Just 
the other day I came across articles in 
the London ‘ Times’’ dealing with the 
question of corruption on the railways. 
They and we are passing through a period 
of scarcity, of high prices, and temp- 
tation of every kind is therefore offered 
to those who are conveying goods— 
essential consumer goods—which are 
scarce. We in this country are so much 
in the habit of looking at things entirely 
from our own isolated point of view 
that we do not sec the comparative 
background of prob'ems. These pro- 


"blems are not by any means problems. 


which are confined to _ thie 
country. And if we have to face this 
problem in a larger measure than else- 
where it is possibly because of the very 
hard days through which we have had to 
pass in previous years. It is a bad 
tradition. We have not been responsi- 
ble for the Government of this country 
and we have been simply watching 
others doing the job. The result. is that 
the senso of responsibility that is called 
for in these matters has not been suffi- 
ciently awakened in us.. It will take 
a little time before we reach that stage. 
But I think we ought to be patient. 


Sir,,I have been asked about tourist 
traffic. It is a matter which we have 
considered, but for the present I think 
in point of urgency it does nat come 
anywhere noar the other problems which 
call for our attention. In the first. 
place as far as American tourist traffic 
is coucerned vou are not going tc attract it 
unless, along with railway facilities, you 
ure able to provide first class hotel 
facilities which are lacking in our 
country today. Unless these things 
are also handled I do not think today 
you will make any great proyress in that 
direction. 


Locomotive Maunfacture 


MR. R. K. SIDHWA: What happened 
to the third class tourist carringes 
which were built) for marriages and 
other purposes ? 


THE HON’BLE DR. JOHN MATTHAI: 
They dre far toc few. Sir, I shall he very 
brief. I was asked about the question of 
manufacturo of locomotives. Well, et 
present, as the House knows, the position 
is the Tata Locomotive Works have 
made some progress but for various 
reasons not the degree of progress that 
we had expected. They have been able 
to deliver boilers, but I think it will take 
a longer time before they reach the stage 
of manufacturing locomotives. So far 
as the Government factory is concerned, 
we had intended to set it up at Kanchra- 
para but after the partition we decided 
to move it further up, to a place near 
Asansol. Practically all the arrange- 
monts regarding that are complete. The 
orders for the ruachinery have’ been 
placed. The site has been selected. We 
have made arrangements also for putting 
up the buildings. And we are sending 
very shortly an engineer to Continental 
countries in Europe in order to select 
technical personnel from the Continent. 
T helieve it would be possible for us to 
get first-cluss technical personnel if we 
canvass the possibility of getting them 
from Kurope. 

A number of questions were raised of 
a purely local character. 1 am not in 
4% position to give answers off hand to 
these local problems, but I have made 
a note of the more important of these. 
All that I can say at present is that I 
shall give the best possible consideration 
to them. —. 

The last ‘point which was raised, I 
think by the very last speaker, was the 
question of amenities for passengers. 


It is perfectly true and it is ‘no use hiding 


the fact that we have done little in the 
way of providing amenities fpr the 
lowest class of passengers. We have 
been giving promises all through the 
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MANUFACTURE OF LOCOMOTIVES 


AND MACHINE TOOLS 


purchase of plant and machinery 

for the locomotive factory pro- 
posed to be built at Mihijam near Asansol, 
anid the Hon'ble Dr. John Matthai, 
Minister for Railways, in the Dominion 
Parliament on Feb. 23 replying to tho 
debate on the cut motion moved by 
Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava to discuss 
the question of expediting the manufacture 
of locomotives and machine tools. The 
Minister hoped that the workshop would 
be completed in 1950. 


| Oren have been placed for the 


Dr. John Matthai said : 


Mr. Speaker, first of all witn regarel 
toa the question of locomotives. My 
Hon’ble friend Pandit Bhargava raised 
three specific questions. First, whether 
a site has now definitely been selected 
for the Factory which was originally 
intended to be located at Kanchrapara. 
A site has definitely been selected; itis a 
few miles off Asansol, and this selection is 
final having reference to all the consider- 
ations which bear upon the location of 
a factory of that kind. Then he asked 
me whether orders have been placed 
for plant and machinery. Orders have 
been placed for the greater part of plant 
and machinery. Then he asked me when 
this Workshop was expected to be 
completed. I should not like, Sir, to 
make any prophecies in a matter of this 
kind, because we are living in times when 
the circumstances bearing upon the 
construction of factories are still of a 
very uncertain kind. But as far asI am in 
a position to make any statement about 
it at all,I think the Workshop which 
is going to be built near Asansol at 
Mihijam would bo completed early in 
1950. I hope so, at any rate we should 
do our best to see that it is completed 
in 1950. 


The Ajmer Factory 


With regard to the question of Ajmer 
in which my Hon’ble friend has always 
taken a very groat interest, I can give a 
definite assurance as regards the point 
which was raised by my Hon'ble friend 
Mr. M. L. Saksena. We have no inten- 
tion of closing down Ajmer until we are 
definitely within sight of the production 
of locomotives in India. Ajmer has been 
proving avery useful factory indeed, and 
I should certainly agree with the sugges- 
tion that has been made that before 
we come to a decision as regards the 
future of Ajmer we must be certain as 
to when locomotives would definitely 
be produced in the country. 


That, L think, covers all the substantial 
points raised by my Hon'ble friend Pandit 
Bhargava. I must make a reference also 
to the Tata Locomotive Factory which 
is part of our scheme. The Tata Loco- 
motive factory has so far been able to 
deliver, as I said the other day, a few 
boilers. I expected they would have 
been able by this time to deliver more 
boilers than they have done—they have 
had their difficulties like other factories 


in the country—but from the latest 
reports that I have had I believe that 
better progress would be made in the 
near futuro. If the Asansol factory and 
the Singhbhum factory both begin to 
function, then I think between them 
they would be able to give us all the 
locomotives that we want over a period 
of ten to fifteen years for replacement 
purposes. But if we are going in for new 
railway construction and we want more 
locomotives, than merely for replace- 
ment purposes, thenit would be necessary 
for us to consider expanding the scope 
of these factories or having other-fac- 
tories to be restored. 


Machine Tools 


On the question of machine tools, I am 
entirely in agreement with the main 
consideration put forward by my 
Hon’ble triend, Mr. Santhanam that no 
country in these days can be a great 
industrial country unless it has within 
its borders a first-class factory for the 
manufacture of machine tools. It goes 
to the whole root of the problem of indus- 
trialisation. The difficulty with regard 
to Ruilway’s setting up a factory for 
machine tools is this: since the war 
various important machine tool fact- 
ories have been projected or have been 
started in India—I mean various impor- 
tant factories, in this sense factories under 
the auspices of influential and powerful 
business concerns in the country. Be- 
fore the war the total requirements of 
machine tools in the country were not 
sufficiently large for afactory of economic 


size in the country. But today since we 
are on the eve ot a big programme of in- 
dustrialisation, it is quite likely that our 
requirements would be much greater 
and there would be no difficulty about 
having a factory ortwo of really economic 
size, but the problem that we are faced 
with is this: Railways happen to be 
the mostimportant consumer of machine 
tools. Suppose the Railways start their 
own factory, then. would these private 
factories which have been started already, 
get enough scope for marketing their 
products ? 


The problem that the Railways and 
the other Ministries have to consider 
is that in view of the fact that a certain 
number of powerfully supported and 
well-equipped machine tool factories 
have already been started and the ques- 
tion of providing them with a sufficient 
market for their products is somewhat 
doubtful, are Government justified in 
putting up a factory of their own, since 
Government are the biggest consumers 
of machine tools in the country? That 
is the problem with which we are faced. 


Well, there is in respect to that, us 
far as I am in a position to judge, there is 
no industry which has increased ite 
capacity in response to war requirements— 
I am speaking of the world generally— 
no industry which has expanded its 
capacity more than the machine tool 
industry. At present, these machine 
tool factories in other countries are 
fully booked with orders, because there 
are important re-construction demands 
coming up from all parts of the world, 
but there will be a different situation in 
about three or four years from now. 
At that time, it seems to me _ quite 
possible that these factories which have 
expanded their capacity on account of 
war requirements and unable to find 
sufficient outlet for their production in 


DRIVE AGAINST TICKETLESS 
TRAVEL 


The various measures adopted by 


railways in their drive against 
ticketless travel were outlined 
by the Hon’ble Dr. John Matthai, 
Minister for Railways answering & 


question put by Mr. V. C. Kesava Rao 
in the Dominion Parliament on Feb. 24. 
The Minister said that information 80 
far available which, however, was not 
quite complete, revealed that the number 
of prosecutions launched by Government 
Railways against ticketless travel, during 
the period August 15, 1947 to January 
31, 1948, was 25,452. 


The drive against ticketless travel, he 
added, is being conducted on the KE. LI., 
E. P.,G. I. P., B.B.&C.L., and O.T. 
Railways with the co-operation of the 
United ProvincesGovernment. The scheme 
which came into force only from Jan. 15, 
1948, isconsidered tobe working success- 
fully. Booking office earnings have 
increased in certain areas and first reports 
received, mostly relating to the second 
half of January 1948, show that an 
amount of over Rs. 55,000° has been 
collected as a result of the surprise checks 
made. 
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lt is the intention to extend the drive 
to all Provinces. The Bibar and Bombay 
Government have already indicated their 
willingness to co-operate in this matter. 
The Assam Government are assisting by 
providing the help of armed police on 
the worst affected sections and they have 
in addition appointed a special magis- 
trate to try cases in a mobile court. 
Measures adopted by Railways include 
the inauguration of a special publicity 
campaign directed towards securing 
public co-operation in combating ticket- 
less travel, the provision of improved 
facilities for purchasing tickets and 
booking luggage, a stricter check vu 
‘Entrances’ and ‘ Exits’ at stations, 
the appointment of additional checking 
staff. the introduction of a greater 
element of surprise in checking, the 
reduction of opportunities for collusion by 
controlling Travelling Ticket Examiners 


from a Central Office, and the co-operation 


of railway officers of al) departments in a 
drive against irregularities both at 
stations and in trains. Fencing is 
being provided or strengthened at stations 
as rapidly as existing conditions permit, 
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European countries may want to dump 
thoir goods in India. If at that time the 
railways have already set up their own 
factory and the most important section 
of the Indian market: has been taken 
away altogether from the private factory, 
then a situation might ariso which from 
the yeneral industrial point of view 
of the country would require very serious 
consideration. 


A Different Position 


My Hon’ble friend asked me: what 
about. the locomotives. The locomo- 
tives are in 4 different position in this 
respect, because the machine tool industry 
is au industry, which, as I said. practi. 
eally maore thao any other industry that 
{ am aware of, has increased its capacity 
and the whole of the sorld consumption 
after 9 period of three or four yveurs 
may nothesufficicntte absorb at econo- 
mic prices the output of these factories 
in that respect. The locomotive industry 
to my mind stands on a difterent footing 
from the machine tool industry. 


PROF. N. G@. RANGA (Mapkras : 
GENERAL): Is it of strategic importance ? 


‘THE HON’BLE DR. JOHN MATTHAI : 
Ido not want, Sir today to express my 
final view on this question of the 
railways starting their own machine tool 
factory, because it is a matter which has 
to be considered not merely by the 
Ministry of Railways, but alsoby the 
Ministry of Industry and Supply and also 
by the Ministry of Defence. 


PORF. N. G. RANGA: And the whole 
of the Cabinet. 


THE HON’BLE DR. JOHN MATTHAI : 
I have not so far had an opportunity of 
consulting the other Ministries on the 
question. In any case, a proposal for 
the establishment of a machine tool 
factory by the railways has been made 
by my Hon’ble friend Mr. Santhanam 
himself for consideration by the Standing 
Finance Committee for Railways and 
I hope to have an early opportunity of 
having that question considered in some 
detail. Pending that I should like for 
the moment to keep an open mind on 
the question. 


There was one point that my Hon’ble 
friend Mr. Saksena raised, whether the 
changing of the location from Kanchra- 
para to Asansol, whether that makes 
any difference to the estimates. As far 
as I know the position, it makes no 
difference. 


MR. B.P. JHUNJHUNWALA : May I 
put one question? Are private firmsin a 
position to supply sufficient machine 
tools to the railway workshop ? 


THE HON’BLE DR. JOHN MATTHAI : 
It is a difficult questioa to answer off- 
hand, but the equipment, as far as I know, 
of some of these machine tool factories is 
very satisfactory and I should not be 
surprised if they were in a position to 
meet the whole of our requirements. 


PROF. N.G. RANGA: After these 
industries have begun to work, is it 
impossible for Government to think of 
acquiring these industries and thus run the 
factory under the auspices of the railways 
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in view of the fact that these machine 
tools manufacture is of strategic im- 
portance and also in view of the fact that 
the last Government’s Council had re- 
commended that this machine tool 
manufacturing industry being one 
of the key industries should itself be 
taken by the State? 


DR. JOHN MATTHAI: Well, Sir, the 
other day thePrime Minister made a state- 
ment in the House explaining Govern- 
ment’s policy in regard to nationalization. 
One of the points made by the Hon'ble 
the Prime Minister was that even in 
regard to key industries it is only new 
units that would be taken over by the 
State. We therefore expect the machine 
tool factory should be taken over by the 
State and this is a point ] think that 
would require consideration in the light 
of the Prime Minister’s statement. 


MR. B. P. JHUNJHUNWALA : Have 
the private firms any preference over the 
railway workshop in supplying machine 
tools and other things ? 


DR. JOHN MATTHAIT : At present they 
have not reached the stage of being able 
to manufacture the machine tools that the 
railways require. They have only 
made a beginning. 


PANDIT THAKUR DAS BHARGAVA: 
(East Punjab General) :—Sir, I may be 
permitted to withdraw my motion. 


The motion was, by leave of the 
House, withdrawn. 


WEST COAST MAJOR 
COMMITTEE 


HE Government of India have 
T constituted an expert committee 

known as ‘‘The West Coast 
Major Port Development Committee”’ 
to carry out the following two investi- 
gations. 


1. (a) whether a deep-sea port on the 
stretch of coast covering Kathiawar and 
Cutch for the accommodation of ships 
of large size and tonnage at all seasons 
of the year is required ; 


(6) if so, where it should be sited, 
having regard to construction and main- 
tenance costs, allied transport develop- 
ments, possibilities of developing existing 
ports and the needs of the ontire area to 
be rerved. 


2. (2) whether a deep-sea port bet- 
ween Mormugao and Cochin for the 
accommodation of ships of large size 
and tonnage at all seasons of the year 
is required ; 


(6) if so, where it should be sited, 
having regard to economy of construc- 
tion and maintenance of the port and 
allied transport developments required 
and having regard to the needs of the 
entire area: also what measures are 
necessary for establishing it ; 


STANDING COMMITTEE 
FOR ROADS 


A meeting of the Standing Committee 
(Roads) was held on Feb. 25 in the Council 
Chamber, New Delhi, the Hon'ble Dr. 
John Matthai, Minister for Transport, 
presiding. 

Discussion centred round the basis 
of allocation of the Central Road Fund 
to Provinces. The Committee favoured 
a revision of the present basis of alloca 
tions which relied solely on petrol con- 
sumption figures with a view to taking 
into account such factors as gross area, 
population, and road expenditure from 
revenue as well as petrol consumption. 


As regards National Highways, the 
second item on the agenda, the Committee 
considered certain proposals for additions 
to and modifications of the National 
Highway system and desired that the 
matter be taken up with the Provinces 
concerned. 


The Committee approved grants from 
the Central Road Fund for the Road 
Test Track at Calcutta, for investigation 
into the improvement of bullock carts, 
and for certain sanctioned schemes of 
road development in Madras, C. P. and 
and Berar, and Assam. 


PORT DEVELOPMENT 


CONSTITUTED 


(c) what improvements are necessary 
in communications to the existing ports: 
also what other measures should be 
taken for the development. or provision 
of additional facilities in these ports as 
may be found necessary or desirable. 


2. The composition of the committee 
will be as follows: 


Mr. Kasturbhai ‘Lalbhai —Chairman. 


The General Manager, B.B. & C.I. 
Railway, Bombay, for the former in- 
vestigation, and the General Manager, 
M.& 8. M. Railway for the latter. 


_ Mr. 8.N. Haji, Scindia Steam Navi- 
gation Co., Ltd. Bombay. 


Mr. K. Mitter, Docks Manager, Calcutta 
Port Commissioners, Calcutta, 


Mr. J.B. Murray, Chief Engineer, 
Calcutta. Port Commissioners, Calcutta. 


Commander D. Shankar. 


Mr. V.V. Bhide, Secretary to the 
General Manager, B. B. & C.I. Railway, 
Bombay. .. Secretary. 


_ The committee is requested to submit 
its recommendations to the Government 
before the end of April, 1948. 
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’ dearness allowances 


‘ 


Working Of Railway Grainshops : 
Enquiry Committee Appointed 


HE appointment of a committee 
T presided over by Mr. M. L. 
Saksona to inquire into the’admin- 
istration of the railway crainshop system, 
Was announced by the Hon’ble Dr. John 
* Matthai, Minister for Railways, in the 
- Dominion Parliament on Feb: 24. The 
Minister waa replying to the debate ona 


cut motion moved by Mr. Saksena to . 


discuss “ Loss on grainshops ”’. 
The Minister said: 


The two aspects of the question which 
the. House discussed are these: first 
whether there is justification for the 
continuance of the grainshop system and 
the other is whether in point of the ad- 
ministration of the grainshop system, 
satisfactory results are being achieve‘. 


, As regards the first, the House will 
‘appreciate that 6ver since the inflationary 


process began in this country, it has . 


been felt by people who employ large 
number of workmen that one of the ways 
in which inflation can be kept down is 
by providing part of the remuncration 
in the form of foodstuffs. To that extent 
it prevonts increase in the circulation of 
monéy ; that is the -justifieation. 


' whether in accepting this on the railways, 
' wo are exceeding the quantum of relief 
prescribed by the Pay Commission. 
Actually what has been done is we have 
accepted the continuance of the grainshop 
system, but along with that we have 
accepted also the lower scale of dearness 
allowance proposed which has been in 
 exibtence so far. The Pay Commission's 
are considered 
higher than the dearness allowances 
‘which are now being paid in conjunction 
with the grainshop concession to railway 
employees. That really is the ground 
on which we are able to justify it in the 
light of the Pay Commission’s recom: 
mendations. : 


Dearness Allowances 


The House is probably aware that 
under the Pay Commission’s propveals 


. dearness allowance is to increase with 


increases in the cost of living index. 
Now that would not apply so far as 
present system which we have adopted 
on the Railways is concerned. That is 
a matter which has to be taken into 
consideration in remedying the economic 
olicy which is involved. The main 
. pojnt which has been raised by the 

Hon'ble the Mover is that there are very 
considerable disparitics between different 
railways in the matter of expenditure 
incurred on grainshops. Prima _ facte 
the expenditure on different railways 
would vary in accordance with the scope 
af the articles included, in accordance 
with the number of depondants, in 
accordance with the local scale of price 
pod so on, but whethor actually tho 
discrepancies correspond to the working 
of these considerations is a matter on 
which Iam unablo to give any reply. It is 
_ @ matter for investigation. I am _ pre- 
pared to admit that having listened to 


The . 
’ question which arises in this connection is | 


the speeches which have been made in 
the course of the discussion that a strong 
case has been made for an enquiry into 
the yrainshop system and I propose, 
therefore, to accept the suggestion made 
by the Hon'ble the Mover that a com- 
mittee composed of Hon’ble Members 
of this House should be 
straightaway tolook into the adminis- 
tration of the grainshop system and I 
have decided, therefore, to appoint a 
Committee consisting of my Hon’ble 
friend Mr. Mohan Lal Saksena as Chair- 
man and Mr. Santhanam and = Mr. 
Khandubhai Dosai as Members, to go 
immediately into this question and make 
a roport to us. 


MR. MOHAN LAL SAKSENA (U. P. 
GENERAL) : In view of the statoment made 
by the Hon'ble Minister, J. beg leave of 


’ the House to withdraw my motion. 


The motion was, hv leave of the 
house, withdrawn. 


COMMITTEE’S TERMS OF 
REFERENCE 


As announced in the Constituent 
Assembly of India (Legislative) on 
Feb. 24 during the discussion on the 
cut motion relating to the working of 
grainshops on Railways, the Govern- 
ment of India have set up a non-official 
committee consisting of Shri Mohan Jal 
Saksena as Chairman and _ Shri K. 
Santhanam and = Shri  Khandubhai 


_ Kasanji Desai as Members. says a Press 


Communique issued by the Ministry of 
Railways (Railway Board) on Feb. 28. 
The terms of reference of the Committee 
are : 


(1) Whether the existing scheme of 
supplying foodgrains and other commo- 
dities to railway »mployees at cuncossion 
rntes is tair and equitable us regards 
eatogorics of staff admitted t» tho con- 
cession, range of commodities, quantities 
supplied and the rutes charged, and 
whether the organisation is efficient 
and economical as regards procurement, 
stocking and distribution, and otherwise 
capable of giving the most satisfactory 
results. 


66 GUR 99 


appointed © 


TRANSPORT: GOODS 
SPECIALS ARRANGED 


Special arrangements have been made 
for the transport of ‘Gur' from the 
sugarcane areas to consuming centree, 
says a Press Note issued hy the Ministry 
of Railways(Railway Board) on Feb. 23. 


A ‘gur’ goods special of 50 wagons 
was run on Feb. 20 from Muzaffarnagar 
and Meerut to various stations in the 
coalfields area on the East Indian 
Railway. Another train of 65 wagons 
left the next day from the same stations 
bound for Gujerat. Of these, 55 wagons 
were destined for Baroda and 10, for 
Ahmedabad. A third train is leaving 
Muzaflarnagar and Meerut for places in 
the Ahmedabad-Surat area. More 
trains will be run if justified by traffic 
requirements. 


Late in Januery, 1948, it was repre- 
sented by the Ministrv of Food that over 
3 lakh tons of ‘gur’ had accumulated 
in the U. P. for transporting which 250 
to 300 wagons per day would be required 
from various places in the U. P. to 
Various consuming points throughout 
India. Having regard to the rail trans- 
port conditions prevailing, it was not 
possible to provide odd numbers of - 
wagons at various places for movement in 
Various directions. 


During the second week of February 
1948, the Ministry of Food checked the 
original figures and found that actually 
onlv about 1.15,900 tons of ‘ gur’ required 
to be moved, and in ordor to facilitate 
this movement, without iterfering with 
the movement of other essential commo- 
dities in India, It was agreed that under 
Government sponsoring ‘gur’ should 
move in trainloads from certain specified 
‘Gur’ producing centres to certain 
specified consuming areas. Large-scale 
trainload movements have, therefore, 
started and will continue as required in 
consultation with the Ministry of Food. 


By the arrangements made, ‘gur’ in 
being loaded in the direction in which 
empties move for transporting other 
essential commodities, ¢.y., coal from the 
coalfields and imported foodstufts from 
the Bomhay area. 


(2) Whether the overhead charges are a es 


reasonable. 


(3) Whether the existi:g methods of 
accounting, inspection and control] are 
adequate. 


(4) Whcther the losses that are 
being incurred are feasonable in the 
circumstances. 


(5) Whether the present system 
reqnires to be modified or altered in 
any respect. 


* (6) Whether the presont system may 


be wholly or partially replaced by any 


(Continued in Column 3) 
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(Continued from Column 2) 


other system while retaining all thosé 
benefits of the oxisting scheme to which 
the workors are reasonably entitlod and 
keoping the cost within the limits which 
the Railways can afford. 


The office of the Committee will be 
set up on March 1, and it will immediately 
proceed to collect material on tho working 
of grainshops. After holding proliminary 
discussions for a fortnight, the Members 
will go on lightning tour of various 
railway grainshop centres. The report 
of the Committee is expected to We 
available by May 16. — 
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- RAIL-ROAD CO-ORDINATION 
SCHEMES 


AIL-ROAD co-ordination in the 

' matter of passenger transport is 

proposed to be achieved by the 

formation of road transport undertakings 

<in whecith railways would be given a 

‘minimum of -20 per cent financial 
‘ Interest. a 


- Giving this information in the Dominion 
- Parliament on Feb. 24 the Hon’ble Dr. 
: John Matthai, Minister for Railways who 
- Was answering a question put by Mr. V.C. 
- Kesava Rao as to the extent of rail-road 
- eo-ordination under consideration for 

1948-49, said that schemes for the purpose 

: Were utder the consideration of the 

Provincial Governments -and were ex- 

ected to be introduced in most of the 
rovinces in 1948-49. 


In the matter of goods transport, the 
Minister added. the policy of the 
Central Government is to encourage road 
transport for short distances and to 
reserve long distance traffic, exceptin 
perishable and fragil goods, for the 
railways. A majority of the provincial 
Governments who consider the matter 
have accepted it and correspondence 
with the rest is proceeding. 


The new concerns are proposed to be 
operated on a monopolistic basis ulti- 
mately. Inthis connection, the Minister 

- drew Mr. Kesava Rao’s attention to para 
14 of the ‘** White Paper’? which was laid 
on the table of the Central Legislative 
Assembly on January 20. 1946. 


Para 14 of “‘ White Paper” 


The ‘‘ White Paper’’ referred to above 
relates to the policy of the Central Gov- 
ernment in respect of participation of 
State Railways in road motor trans- 
port. Para 14 deals with the monopoly 
question and states: {t is the view 
of the Central Government that com- 
petition on the basis of gain will inevit- 
ably result in uneconomic duplication. 

‘They think therefore thet the new jaint 
‘Companiee must in time have a monopoly 
of the type of road transport on tho 
“poutes, or In the area, covered by their 
‘permits. The extent to which the 
ompanies will operate on branch as well 
as on main routes will depend on tho 
conditions of the permit imposed by the 
Transport Authorities. In somo cases 
those authorities mav consider that, for 
the present, certain or all branch routes 
sheu:d de operated bv different. concerns. 
In other cases they may require the Com- 
panies to operate tho less remunocrative 
routes as well as the main routes. This 
is a matter for evolution and experience. 
But in any case the joint. Companies 
should have a monopoly on the routes 
and of the type of craffic (passenger or 
goods) covered by their permits. Tho 
management of the companies by a Board 
representative of the Province and the 
Railways, whose main interest is good 
service and of the other shareholders 
whose main interost may be expected to 
be profit earning, coupled with real com- 
tition on the basis of service, will, it is 
lieved, provide the necessary incentive 


o 4#¢ 


‘to efficient operation and to close co- 
‘ordination of services in the interest 


of the public. What it is necessary to 


‘avoid'is the domination of these com- 
or of any other road transport ° 
‘concerns, but any single financial interest. © 
' The proposals in this paper ate deaigned ° 


panies, 


to prevent that. 


There remains the not unnatural fear 
that the Companies wil!, with monopolies, 
become so strong as to ignore the public 
interest, and that the Transport Au- 
thorities will be powerless to insist on 


, the provision of better service, since the 
only. redress under the Motor Vehicles | 


Act is the suspension or cancelletion of 
permits, which doea nt help tne travell- 
ing p:blic. As far as.the railways parti- 


cipating are concerned. the intention is — 


that the Companies should give optimum 
service. Never!.eiess it is desirable to 
provide by amendment of the Motor 
Vohicles Act that the vermits should 
be drawn in a fuller form giv'ry the 
Transzort Authorities power to levy 
fines for non-performance of the services 
specified in ot under the provizicns of 
the permit. In the ultimate resort it 
would be opento the Transport Authori- 
ties to grant additional permits on the 
same route to other concerns, and to 
refuse to renew the pormit on next date 
of renewal, Such non-performance is 
however inherently improbable. 

As from March 1, 1948 the Delhi and 
East Punjab Command has been given 
® new designation and is now known 
as the W.stern Command. 


The Command came into existence soon 
after the partition of the country and ite 
J] visdiction extends over the provinces of 
Eust Punjab and Delhi, Rajputana States 
and Ajmcr Merwara. 


FOOD CROPS ON RAILWAY 
LANDS 


In its attempt to make India self- 
sufficient in foodgrains, the Ministry of 
Agriculture has been considering the 
possibility of utilising waste land lying 
along railway lines, for growing food 


‘crops. It is understood that the railways 


are agreeable to place such lands at the 
disposal of Provincial Governments or 
lease them out on certain terms and 
conditions. In the past encouragement 
has been given for the cultivation of 


vegetables by the railway staff on railway 


lands, but so far vegetable farms have 
been established mainly in Railway 
Colonies attached to the bigger stations. 


Under the Central Government's plans 
to increase the food supply, schemes for 
the survey and reclamation of waste 
lands sponsored by the Provincial Gov- 
ernments have been eligible for financial 
assistance from the Centre. Provincial 
Governments have now been advised to 
extend their survey and_ reclamation 
schemes to fallow lands along railways 
lines, , 


The continuance of Kailway Priority 
Control and petrol rationing were among 
the items discussed by the Standing 
Committee (for subjects other than 
roads) for the Ministry of Transport 
which met in New Delhi on Feb. 27 under 
the chairmanship of the Hon'ble 
Dr. John Matthai, Minister for Trans- 
port. 


The agenda also included items regard- 
ing the working of the Motor Vehicles 
Spare Parts Control, the Bengal Pilot 
Service and representation of Indian 
interests on Port Trust Boards. 


Technological Investigations In Cotton 


The annual report of the working of 
the Tschnological Laboratory of the 
Indian Central Cotton Committee for 
the year ending May, 1947, published 
recently indicates that some technological 
investigations have been completed and 
satisfactory progress mado in_ others. 
As in the past, valuablo assistance has 
been rendered to the cotton breeders, 
the cotton trade industry, not only by 
carrying out routine tests on a large 
number of samples sent by them, but 
also by giving them advice on technical 
matters. 


The assistance given to cotton breedors 
was in testing their improved strains of 
solect types which would bring better 
monetary return to the cultivators, and 
would prove more acceptable to the 
trade and tho industry. The interests of 
the latter were sorved not only by carry- 
ing out teste for tham on trade varieties, 
but also by scientific invostigations on 
the causes of defects in processing. and 
suggesting suitable remedies for removing 
them. 


Some of the technological investiga- 
tions were of fundamental nature while 
others were of direct practical value to 
the trade and the industry. Tests -on 
plain cloths manufactured in a mill 
showed that good quality cottons can 
be used with advantage to replace East 
African cottons now being used for this 
purposo. 


Causes leading to neppiness in Indian 
cotton yarns were investigated in detail 
and tests carried out on medium staple 
Indian cotton rogarding their suitability 
to manufaeture hosiery varns. 


_ In addition to these investigations work 
18 In progress on the spinning quality of 
mixing of Indien cottons with special 
reference to fibre properties, on the 
influence of different length groups of 
fibre on yarn strength, on the effect of 
storage of Indian trade bales in up- 
country centres and in-Bombay. _ . 
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RESTORE WOMEN AND CHILDREN WEEK 
APPEAL BY PRIME MINISTER 
AND OTHERS 


T arouse public opinion for 


an 
all-out effort for the recovery 
and restoration of abducted 


‘womenand children, a ‘Restore the Wo- 
-‘men and Children’ week was jointly 
observed by India and Pakistan. The 
week began on Feb 16. 


Broadcast appeals for restoration of 
-abducted women and children were 
made during the week by the Prime 
Minister, the Relief and Rehabilitation 
Minister and other leaders of both the 
Dominions. 


Under the auspices of the Women’s 
- Section of the Ministry of Relief and 
Rehabilitation, public meetings and 
' processions were organised by voluntury 
-organisations, in particular, the Women’s 
Conference and other women’s societies. 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime 
Minister, inaugurated tthe week on Feb. 
16, by a special broadcast appeal to the 
pxople from All India Radio Delhi at 

_ 8-30 pm. - 


_ Barlier, Mahatma Gandhi's recorded 
-epeech of Dec. 7, in which he spoke 
on the subject of recovery of abducted 
_ women, was broadcast. 


Remove the Stigma 


The Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru, 
appealed to the nation to bring about 
an early restoration of all abducted 
women irrespective of what was done in 
Pakistan. ‘“‘By finding a quick and 
satisfactory solution of this problem, 
you will be fulfilling the wish of Mahatma 
Gandhi who felt strongly on this point”’, 
he said. 


During the last six months, Pandit 
Nenru continued, a number of very 
deplorable things had happened in 

‘the country, the very thought of which 
made one hang one’s head in shame. 
The abduction of women was the worst 
and most horrible of them all. It had 
brought shame to them and had lowered 
them considerably in the eves of the world. 


- The people of India must remove 
the stigma from their names. Some 
time back, the Governments ot India, 
Pakistan, West Punjab and East Punjab 
had come to a certain understanding on 
this question and some work had also 
‘ been done. But the pace was slow and 
---they had not been able to accomplish 
very much. The work, however, for the 
-‘pestoration must be started once again 
- with renewed zeal and resolution.: 


‘How much was done in Pakistan 
should be no consideration with the 
people of India. They must do their 
duty towards those abducted women 
and help them to return to a place of 
honouranddignity. ‘‘ Wewant Pakistan 
to do its duty, but, in any case, we shall 
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give that Dominion full co-operation in 
solving the problem'’, declared 
Prime Minister. 


‘“* Every one of us must do his duty 
and create an atmosphere in which 
our sisters can return to their homes 
and occupy once again thesame place 
of honour among their relatives. They 
should not have even the slightest. feel- 
ing that they would not be welcomed 
by their near and dear ones. Whatever 
happened was no fault of theirs, and they 
shall continue to receive from us the same 


_ love and affection as they did previously ”’. 


In - Jammu Pandit Nehru 
said, he had met some women from the 


Ali Beg camp and he was ashamed to > 


hear their tales and to imayine tho plight 
of those who had still not been rescued. 


“YT gaid to myself, if this kind of thing 


continues to happen in this country, 
then what is the use of our occupying 
places of authority ’’. . 


Pandit Nehru added : ‘‘ We may forget 
other things, but we shall take a long 
a to forget the abduction of women. 

hig 
friction between the two Dominions, 
and we must solve it as early and as well 
as possible ’’. 


v 


. The restoration of abducted women, 


Pandit Nehru concluded, had also been 


receiving great attention from Mahatma 
Gandhi. ‘‘You have heard his voice 
today on the radio on this very subject. 
and I hope you will earry out his wishes.’’. 


the : 


roblem is a constant source of | 
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PROGRESS IN RECOVERY 
OF ABDUCTED WOMEN 


According to a joint report submitted 
by a comnittee consisting of Kumars 
Mridula Sarabhai and Mise Fatima 
; Begam, 1,576 abducted Muslim women 
; and children were recovered from East 
> Punjab during the period Dec. 6 to 
January 25, says a Press Note issued by 
the Ministry of Reltef and Hehabilitation 
on Feb. 19. ret 


Figures of. recovertes, supported ty 
receipts, are not avatlalle in W est Punjab 
but during the same period § 1,218 
non-Muslim women and children were 
recetved from that province in the base 
‘camp at Amritsar. 2 ee? 


BONA NINN SI NIN RARE NES 


The figures of recovered women and 
children from both East and West Punjab 
are now checked ty a committee aa the 
result of a decision arrived at an Inter- 
Dominion Conference in January last. 
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DISCHARGED M.E.S. PERSONNEL 
Discharged M. E. S. personne! have 
been evacuated from all districts, in the 
N. W. F. P. with the possible exception 
of Bannu, says a Press Note issued by the 
Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation on 
Feb. 18. All such personnel, who desire 
to serve the Indian Union, are instructed 
to report toC. R. I. E., Ambala Canton- 
ment, who will give them the necessary 
posting instructions. - - 
A transfer office for all’ civilians’ in 
military employ, who cannot be absorbed 
by their departments, has been opened 


-in‘P’ Block, Raisina Road, New Delhi. 


Rajkumari Amrit Kaur’s Appeal i? 


The Hon’ble Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, 
Minister for Health, Government of 
India, broadcasting from _All India 
Radio. Delhi on Feb. 19 in connection 
with 
Week ’’, appealed to the society that 
the wronged ones should be_ received 
with all the affection that is their due. 


Rajkumari Amrit Kaur said: 
One of the saddest things during all 


the recent communal disturbances has 


been the abduction of women by both 
Muslims and non-Muslims. Hate and 
anger breed violence and violence rouses 
the lowest passions in man. 
therefore, to eschew hate and anger. 


The wrong afflicted on the souls of 
these unfortunate women _ is irreparable 
but we can, at any rate, retriove our 
error up to a point and that is by both 
sides willingly releasing abducted women 
so that they may be taken safely to 
their homes. This is the least act of 
reparation that we can do to these 
poor unfortunate victims. 


I would also like to appeal to society 
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** Restore Women and Children . 


We, have, | 


at large, and to the relations of abducted 
girls in particular, that these wronged 
ones should be received with all the 
aftection-that is their due so that they 
-mMay, in time, recover their physical, 
mental and moral health and become 
-useful members of society. In no-sense 
can ;anybody attribute any blame - to 
them, | me i 
Molestation, rape and abduction of 
women is the lowest form of brutality 
and cowardice. Therefore, only.. those 


- who have sullied their honour stand 


.dishonoured, not these girls. I am 


.. confident that the necessary generosity 


of heart and mind will be forthcoming. 
I appeal to the women of India in parti- 
cular to extend tho nght hand of fellow- 
ship and sympathy to these unfortunate 
sisters. If communal unity has to’ be 
achieved, as it must, if both Pakistan 
and India are to live, immediate righting 
of any wrong that is at all possible is 
one step towards the desired goal. 


I trust. thore will be no delay in puttang 
our houses in order on both sides. — 
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WRONG-DOERS SHOULD REALISE THEIR 


MISTAKE, SAYS 


Patel, Deputy Prime Minister, 
broadcasting on Feb. 18 from 
A.I.R., New Deihi, said : 


T*? Hon'ble Sardar Vallabhbhai 


1 am taking this opportunity of adding 
a few words to the powerful appeals which 
have already been made on _ behalf 
of the thousands of distressed women. 
During the recent disturbances which 
overapread both West and East Punjab 
and the Frontier and enmeshed a part 
of the beautiful Kashmir Valley and 
Jammu Province, nothing has degraded 
us more than the foul crimos and bar- 
barities which have been inflicted on 
innocent women and children who have 
been forcibly torn from their kith and kin 
and subjected to most inhuman indignit- 
ies and violence. Even the law of the 
jungle does not countenance such insen- 
sate wrongs; these are completely alien 
to the traditions of any society and civili- 
sation. There should be nu place, there- 
fore, in this world for wrong-doers of this 
_ type and it behoves us all to see that such 
transgressions of civilised conduct are 
put down with a strong and firm hand. 


Essential Mission 


When I think of the sorrowful plight 
and miserable sufferings of these mothers 
and sisters, my heart fills with distress and 
grief. Women of education and breed- 

ing, many of whom had been nourished 
in the Jap of luxury ; all had led a peaceful 
und sheltered existence with those with 
whom they had ties of blood and affection; 
many were valuable treasuros of poor 
men’s houses,which are now left desolate 
and ruined—all these have been uprooted 
from their natural surroundings and 
placed by the cruel hands of frenzied 
¢eriminals into conditions of exisetnce 
which shame humanity und all the virtues 
and qualities which vo to rnake God’‘s 
own creature— man. l'o rescuo them 
from these living conditions and restore 
them to their original environments is, 
therefore, an essential mission if men’s 
reputation is to be rehabilitated as that 
of human beings. Failure in this mission 
would mean that we are not [it to face 
the bar of human history and must go 
down to thefuture ages as those who 


degraded humanity to depths lower 
than those of beasts. 
Those who have braved advorsity 


and challenged obstructions and obstacles 
in this noble undertaking have deserved 
well of the nation and humanity whose 
cause they have tried to uphold. The 
results they have achieved niay appeat 
shght when compared to the dimensions 
of the problem but if we consider how 
much concentrated effort, public zeal, 
and patience and grit have been ex pended 
on the achievement of these results, we 
would be able to appreciate not only 
what has been done, but also what requires 
to be done to salvage these treasures 
from the wrecks of human civilisation. 
It is obvious that an enterprise of such 
gigantic proportions cannot be succers- 


to share the fate which, through 
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fully accomplished if we do not have 
‘both popular aud official — support. 
Such support must, therefore, be given 
by the Government and the people in 
both India and Pakistan. To withhold 
it would be contrary not only to solemn 
undertakings entered into by both the 
Governments, but alsoto all laws of 
sovial existence and codes of honour. 


An Appeal 


We have also to awaken the conscience 
of those who have perpetrated these wrongs 
or who have now acquired possession of 
these women as though they wore goods 
and chattlels for sale for articles of prize 
and booty. I would appeal to them to 
realise their error and to reflect what 
stakes are involved in their persistonce in 
the wrong course which they have adop- 
ted. Neither the sacred name of religion 
which might have been invoked by them 
in perpetrating these wrongs, nor the 
desire for vengeance, retaliation or plunder 
which might have actuated them, can 
ever be pleaded in extenuation of the 
enormity of their misdeeds. Only 
repentance and restoration of the wrongs 
committed can bring them back into 
‘the fold of normal human beings. 


This is, therefore, their opportunity- for 
reclamation. Let them listen to the 
voice of their own conscience, to the 
injunctions of their own religion, to the 
rules of their own society, to the principles 
of their own existence, and to the codes 
of honour and chivalry. Let them 
reflect on how they themselves would 
have felt if their own womenfolk had 
their 
instrumentality, has befallen these 
innocent victims of human folly and lust. 
I have no doubt that if they bestow a 


moment’s thought to these Cconsidera- 
tions, they will themselves realise the 
urrors of their wavs and offer to facilitate 
the task of ajl those who are engaged in 
this mission of rescue and = succour. 


T should also like to add a word for 
those unfortunate and grief-stricken 
relations who have lost their mothers, 
wives and sisters. I can well imagine 
what torments affect their minds and 
what ayony afflicts their hearts. I 
also Know that many are facing und are 
prepared to face perils of all kind to get 
back their dear ones. I have not come 
across any who is not anxious to claim 
them back into his home. I would advise 
them not to lose heart but te persist 
in their efforts to trace them. After all, 
where so many thousands are involved, 
it is impossible for official agencies 
alone to discover or follow the track. 
Individual or collective non-official 
effert, backed by official support, would 
probably achieve much more than mere 
offical action. I hope, therefore, that 
neither disappointments no tempcraryv 
setbacks wil! damp their ardour and that 
they will pursue their task with dogged- 
ness and determination. ee 


Message of Sympathy 


To the grief-stricken women, themeelves 
I should like tosend a message ofsympathy 
and comfort. Their misery and plight 
have stirred our hearts. They are con- 
stantly in our thoughts. Whenever we 
can get at them, we will do so. They 
need be in no doubt either of the genu- 
ineness of the anxicty of their 
relations to claim them back or the 
zeal and intensity of the offorts to 
rescue them. J realise what cups of Eit- 
terness and miseries they must be drink- 
ing every minute or hour of their life 
but patienco and faith have moved 
mountains and melted the coldest hearts. 
Lot them, therefore, persist. in both, 
and I am sure, they will invoke God's 
blessings for the success of their reecuers 
and awaken the conscience of the wrong- 
doers. 


Lady Mountbatten Requested To Help 


In Recovery Work 


As a result of the Govermment of 
India’s request to Her Excellency the 
Countess Mountbatten of Burma (in her 
vapacity as Chairman of the United 
Council for Relief and Welfare) to take 
ovor the work of the recovery 
of abducted women from States acceding 
to India and Pakistan, Her Excellency 
presided over a meeting of States Re- 
presentatives, Government of = India 
officials and social workers on Feb. 26 et 
Governmont House. The Pakistan 
High Comnnissioner and Colonel Nur 
Khan were present on behalf of 
Pakistun. Mrs. Kameshwri Nehru, Miss 
Sarabhai and Dr. Sushila Nayvar al:o 
uttended. 


Ministerial representatives of Patiala, 
Nabha. Faridkot, Kapurthala and 


Jind reported on the progiess which bad 
already been mace in recovering abducted 
women in their States and on behalf of 
their Rulers cffered muximum help and 
facility within their respective Statos. Dr. 
Sushila Nayvar, who is returning forthwith 
to Patiala, reported that Her Highness 
the Maharani of Patiale hed herself set 
up en organisation of voluntary wemen 
helpers in that State. The High Com- 
missioner for Pakistan gave full assurance 
of assistanee and co-operation in regard 
tu similar work in the States acceding 
to Pahistan. 


Immediate auction will) be taken to 
follow up the decision rcached at this 
meeting. It was decided to obtain 
weekly reports of progress made and to 
review the position frequently. ; 
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‘‘Wash Away Your Crimes By 
Restoring Abducted Women” 


Rameshwari Nohru, 
browicasting from A. ££. R. 
Deathi on Feb. 19 im 

connection with the ‘* Restore Women 

and Children Week ”’, called upon every 

Man and woman in India to render 

all possible help to the police in restor- 

ing all abducted girls. 


She said: 


The twentieth centruy is doubtlessly 
known for the freedto. and preservation 
of the human race. Two world wars 
have already been fought in the name 
of freadom. Notvery long ago when the 
war wa3 on three big powers of the 
world from aboard a ship on the surface 
of the wide 3ea, made a solemn proclama- 
tion of the freedom of mankind, which 
is known as the Atlantic Charter. This 
was pronouncement of the decision that 
all human beings having ‘been relieved 
of oppression and slavery shall be afforded 
ie an opportunity to lead a carefree 

ife. 


GS ‘proven 


The achievernent of this goal led to 
the formation ot the United Nations 
Organization, which has practically 
all the Nations of the world, including 
India and Pakistan, as its members, and 
is in full-fledged session now. 


Woman occupies an honourable posi- 
tion in the human race. She shares equal 
tights with man and this fact having been 
established it was hoped that she would 
eccupy her rightful place and shall be 
able to lead a fearless Jife. But what 
happened was just the reverse. India 
attained freedom. India and Pakistan 
honourably joined the ranks of free 
. countries as two independent Nations, 
but what betell on the women in both 
the Dominions is very well known. 
They were kidnapped and abducted in 
their thousands and were treatod  in- 


human!y. 
Women Sold out as _Chattels 
Vhett of cattle is well-known. In 


England, at onetime, cattle-lifting was 


quite a popular crime. In the same 
manner during the course of the last 
few months a lot of good women were 
** lifted ’’ by bad people, carried to what- 
ever places they desired and behaved 
to in any manner they liked. Their 
hooour was outraged almost — publicly 
while they were sold out in markets 
as chattels. The trader was not doalt 
with by law, the buyer was not penalized 
und even the neighbour did not tuke 
exception to this trade. The Govern- 
ment could do nothing while the Police 
never rounded up the criminals. This 
tappened ina free India and in a free 
Pakistan. 


Aged mothers shreked, fathers felt 
the pains, husbands or brothers only 
kept gazing at this ghastly crime while 
they could do nothing to save them. 
No army was available, no transport 
was procurable and no relief could be 
rendered at the time of the great revo- 
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lution and a number of our beloved, 
pious women wero made use of as animals, 


Atthis time of kidnapping we could 
render them no help but their dear 
hones continued to be deserted = in 
their absence. Peace in the country 
cannot be restored unless they are restored 
to their homes. A acheme for their 
recovory, therefore, was launchcd and 
we sent our Volunteers both to East 
and West Punjab who, along with the 
Police and men volunteers were to 
help in their recovery and safe transit 
to their homes. 


5,000 Recovered so far 


On Dec. 6, 19147, both the Governments 
of Pakistan and India entered into an 
agreement that within their jurisdic- 
tions they will do their best to restore all 
abducted women to their homes. The 
derision arrived at could not bo imple- 
mented for about amonth. Our lady vol- 


unteers reached Latore in January and 
some of the Pakistani sisters also came 
into East Punjab. We did not achieve the 
estimated success but I think in both 
the Dominions about 5000 women have 
xo far been recovored, which, considering 
the number of abducted women, is noth- 
ing. It is our foremost duty that we 
restore to her home every sister who has 
been abducted against her wish. It 
is not a trade where we might try to 
keep balance on both the sides. 


We need not care to see whether the 
number of women surrendered by us 
tallies with that trom Pakistan. Compe- 
tition is always bad but we could tolerate © 
it in some fine things. Competition in’ 
sin and mischief only degenerates us. 
We have already degenerated quite much | 
and our face has been blackened by sins. 
It is the time now when we can wash 
away our sins by returining these girls. 


We have sinne:!. We might as well 
repent. It is only right for us that 
we return every abducted woman from 
every corner of the ‘ountry. It is not 
the duty of the police alone. It is the 
duty of every citizen and I hope that 
every man or woman considering it as 
his or her foremost duty will render all 
possible help to the police in restoring - 
these girls. . 


“SOCIAL OBJECTION MUST CHANGE INTO. 
WARMEST WELCOME ”—MR. NEOGY 


HE Hon’ble Mr. _ K.C. 
Minister for Relief and Reha- 
bilitation, broadcasting frcm 

A.I.R. Delhi on Feb. 17 said: 


Neogy, 


At this hour of National bereavement, it 
is a consolation for me to think that 
I am speaking on asubject which was 
nearest to Mahatmaji's heart. I refer 
to the problem of recovery of the women 
who were forcibly carried away from their 
kith and kin in the course of the shame- 
ful happenings of the Jast few months. 


Numerous are the economic and social 
problems that have arisen in the wake of 
the mass migration that has taken 
place on both sides of our borders. But 
none among them has so wide repercus- 
sions as the problem of the abducted 
women. No religion, no _ philosophy, 
nor even an armed conflict, can justify 
the bruatalities that have been per- 
petrated on women and children. No 
evil can be more reprehensible, more 
barbaric than the lot to which many 
thousands of our sisters have been 
subjected. 


Their forced detention constitutes 
the foulest outrage on civilisation and 
humanity. It is not for us at this stage 
to apportion the blame between different 
parties. Our hearts bleed equally for 
all who aro daily suffering untold —humili- 
ation and torture, be they Muslim, Sikh 
or Hindu. 


The recovery of such women must be 
given the most urgent attention and 
must have priority in all schemes of eva- 
cuation. To make it a real success there 
must be the fullest co-operation, not only 
between Governments, but also between 
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individual citizens of the two Dominions. 
The Government of India is, of course, 
providing the necessary machinery for 
the recovery and rehabilitation of these 
women. But it is up to their compat- 
riots, their families and their friends, to 
restore to them their happiness of mind, 
their former courage and will to _ live 
and to serve. 


The Government of India undertake 
complete responsibilty for the care and 
placement of those women who have 
lost their relations or those who have 
no home to goto. The old attitude of 
social objection must, however, yield: 
place to one of warmest welcome tu 
those young women whose honour and 
happiness have been sacrificed in a 
senseless communal strife. We cannot 
do too much to compensate them for 
the agonies they have endured because 
of our inability to protect them. 


In conclusion, I need only repeat the 
precept that Mahatma Gandbi has lett 
for us on this subject :— : 


‘“*T am certain’’, ho says, “that no 
sin or guilt can be imputed to 
those Hindu and Sikh sisters, who 
have been abducted, molested or 
converted by Muslims. They 
should be received with open arms 
and given the same place which 
they occupied before in society. 
Saintly poet Tulsi Das had once 
said: ‘Compassion is the root of 
religion’. If we do not show regard 
to these sisters of ours, we cease 
to have any religion at all’’.. 


‘Thus says the Mahatma. Who among 
us WU not respond to his clarion call. 
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EVACUATION 


FROM BAHAWALPUR 


agreed to the evacuation of 

those non-Muslims who wish to 
leave the State and come to India. In 
this connection, the following Farman was 
issued recently by His Highness the 
Nawab of Bahawalpur :—- 


T: Bahawalpur Government have 


‘It has been my sincere desire that 
my non-Muslim subjects who are still 
in the State should be given every encour- 
agement, protection and facilities to 
continue to live in their homes and to 
carry on their normal avocations and 
those who left the State during and after 
the unfortunate disturbances should he 
encouraged and enabled to return to the 
State. 


‘** Under my directions my Government 
has been endeavouring to create the 
necessary conditions to enable my non- 
Muslim subjects to live in their homes 
with safety and honour and majority 
of Hindus, I was infozmed, wisted to 
stay on. I was very vlad to find that 
the late Mahatma Gandhi also advised 
all concerned that they should not leave 
their homes and that each Government 
should take effective measures to ensure 
the safety and economic well-being 
of its minorities so as to enable them to 
continue to live intheir homes in peace 
and with honour. In a _ personal tele- 
gram to me he reiterated these views. 


“In the meantime continuous efforts 
were boing made from certian other 
quarters to persuade and encourage the 
non-Muslims remaining in the State to 
leav» forIndia and constant propaganda 
was being made inIndia that non-Muslims 
were being dotained in Bahawalpur 
State against theirwill. My Government 
had made it clear that while there was 
no restriction on the movement of non- 
Muslims who wished to proceed to India, 
their mass evacuation was neither 
necessary nor desirable and that it will 
continue to protect tho life and property 
of tho3e who remained in the State. 


** A few days before his tragic death, 
Mahatmaji s9nt me a personal lotter 
through Dr. Sushila Nayvar and Mr. 
Leslie Cross and at my invitation they 
undertook a tour of the State to ascertain 
the wishes of my non-Muslim subjects 
regarding their evacuationto India. At 
the ond of their tour they informed 
me that while they appreciated my do- 
sire that my non-Muslim subjects should 
remain in the State as also the efforts 
that were being made to enable them to 
do so, they felt that the majority of the 
non-Muslims wished, at least for the 
time being, to be evacuated to India. 


‘Under the circumstances I cannot 
but with much regret agree to the eva- 
cuation of those of my non-Muslim sub. 
jects who may wish to go to India for the 
present. I have accordingly issued 
instructions that my Government should, 
in consultation with the Pakistan G overn- 
ment, provide the necessarv facilities 
for their evacuation and make adequate 
arrangements for their safety up to the 
Bahawalpur-Indian border. 
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“IT do, however, hope that their exodus 
from the State will be for a short period 
and they will before long return to the 
State and resettle in their homes.”’ 


The following is the text of the Press 
Note issued by the Bahawalpur Govern- 
ment regarding their non-Muslim em- 
ployees who had left the State during the 
August-Septembor disturbances :—- 


His Highness the Amir of Bahawalpur 
has graciously sanctioned leave on full 

avy to all non-Muslim employees of 

ahawalpur Government who had to 
leave the State during the August- 
September disturbances from September, 
1947, to the end of the current financial 
yoar and the lien of all such employees 
has been retainod and it is hoped that 
they will rejoin duty on the termination 
of their leave. 


Special arrangements have been made 
for the payment of the leave salaries and 


OF NON-MUSLIMS rein oe Bane ampiovess and 


at Delhi through A.M. Dewan Fateh 
(Chand, Home Minister. The Home 
Minister has been authorised to receive 
and forward to the Accountant-General 
applications for the payment of leave 
salaries and pensions. 


After the verification of such appli- 
cations the Accountant-General will 
authorise the Home Minister to make 
payments at Delhi. The Accountaunt- 
General, Bahawalpur Government, is 
placing an advance at the disposal of 


A.M. Dewan Fateh Chand for this 
Pufy-ose. 

Registered parcels for relief of 
refugees, contaicing gift clcthes includ. 


ing blankets not exceeaing 400 tolas in 
weight aid addre:sed to the Ch: irman, 
Colec ion cf Clothes and Work P. rties 
gsub-comn i.tee or tothe Hon’ble Sardar 
Vallabhbhei Patel, 1 Aurangzeb Road, 
New Delhi wil continue to Le exempt . 
from the pryment of po tage cherges 
and registia ion fee un-ii Muy 31, 1948, 
says a Press Note issuel Ly the 
Directorate-General, Po:ts and _ Tele- 
graphs on March 6. 


Evacuation of Non-Muslims From Sind 


Arrangements regarding evacuation of 
non-Muslims from Sind and _ their 
Movements to relief camps in India 
were inspected by Mr. S. K. Kriplani, 
Secretary, Ministry of Relief and Re- 
habilitation and Me. Y. K. Puri, Director- 
General of Evacuation, Government of 
India, who recently toured Rajputana, 
Ahmedabad and Bombay, says a Press 
Note issued by the Ministry of Relief 
and Rehabilitation on Feb. 19. Mr. 
Kriplani also visited Kathiawar. 


It has been arranged with the Jodhpur 
Railway to run special trains from 
Hyderabad or Mirpurkhas to Marwar 
Junction and Pali where transit camps, 
have been set up with accommodation, 
food and other facilities. Heavy luggage 
of refugees is to be booked to Sualawas 
Railway station where a transit camp 
is being opened for a few people who must 
await arriva! of their heavy luggage before 
proceeding to relief camps. Refugees 
arriving at Marwar and Pali will be sent 
by special trains to other transit camps 
at Ahmedabad, Ratlam, and Khandwa. 
From Ahmedabad refugees will be sent 
to various relief camps in Bombay Presi- 
dency. From Ratlam and Khandwa 
they wil! be sent to relief camps in C. P. 
and Central India. All refugees desiring 
Government holp will be expected to go 
to these relief camps, but those who 
have their own means are free to travel 
to destinations of their choice at their 
own expense, except to certain areas 
which are already very full with refugees. 


Arrangements have been made for the 
movement of 10,000 to 15,000 refugees 
per week by sea from Karachi, mainly 
to Bombay and a part to Kathiawar 
Ports. At Bombay hot food will be 
served to refugees on arrival and they 
will be sent to relief camps. There is 
at present a shortage of accommodation 
in Bombay relief camps, but measureg 
are being taken to increase the capacity 


and to open new camps. 
being taken to 
Provinces. 


Action is: also 
open camps in Central 


In Kathiawar arrangements have been 
made for the housing of about 35,000 
more refugees. Apart from those who 
are to be kept in relief camps or otherwise 
accommodated in Kathiawar within the 
above arrangements, other refugees will 
not be sent to Kathiawar but will be 
diverted to Bombay. os 


The Government of India are also 
examining the possibilities of opening 
other camps for Sindhi refugees wherever 
possible in Rajputana as well as in Madras, 
Mysore or Central India. 


HARIJANS SECTION 


A Harijans Section has been set up by 
the Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation 
to accord prompt and adequate attention 
in the matter of evacuation, relief an 
rehabilitation of Harijans. - | 


The Harijans Section will work under 
the immediate control of a Director. 
The overall control and supervision of 
the section shall, however, vest in Mrs. 
Rameshwari Nehru, Head of the Women’s 
Section who is connected with the All 
India Harijan Sewak Sangh. 


Besides the headquarters staff of the 
Section at Delhi, there will be a certain 
number of field units and details in this 
respect are being worked out. . 


The Section will be concerned with all 
matters pertains... to Harijans. In so 
far as evacuauon is concerned, the 
Director will be in close touch with the 
Ministry which will issue suitable 
instructions to the Director-General 
of Evacuation. _ 


In matters concerning Reliet' and Re- 
habilitation, the Section will consult 
Provincial and State Governments. 
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During the Prime Minister’s recent visit to Gandhi Nagar refugee camp in 
Jullundur, a girl ran up towards him and between sobs told him her story of 


Picture shows the Prime 


suffering. 


Minister, who was deeply moved, 


comforting the girl 


LADY MOUNTBATTEN’S 
VISIT TO PANIPAT 


Her Excellency the Countess Mount- 


’ batten of Burma. accompanied by the 

Countess Limerick, Deputy Chairman 

of the British Red Cross Society, and 

Major-General Sir Treffry Thompson, 

British Red Cross Commissioner, 

. visited the refugee camps and _ hospitals 
in the Panipat area on February 17. 


Her Excellency made a thorough tour 
of the camp for Sikhs and Hindus and 
ramarked on tho efficiency of the organisa- 
tion which has been set up. Lady 
Mountbatten congratulated the Deputy 
Commissioner, Karnal, and the social 
workers in the camp on the progress which 
they have made and said how im- 
pressed she was by the enthusiasm of 
the staff of the Camp General and Infec- 
tious Diseases Hospitals where, despite 
the lack of facilities, such good work is 
being done. 


On hearing of the recent scheme for 
dispersal of refugees and rehabilitation, 
Her Excellency hoped that the project 
would meet with every success 


| Hor Excellency also visited the Civil 
Hospital, Panipat. 


FUTURE OF MEOS IN 
GURGAON 


The Civil and Military Gazette, Lahore, 
dated February 11, 1948, reported that 
Maj. General Abdul Rahman, Deputy 
High Commissioner for Pakistan in 
India, met the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Ministry of Relief and 
Rehabilitation, and was told that it was 
on the express assurance of the Govern- 
ment of India that Meos resettled in 
{ndia and that their evacuation had been 
stopped, Says a Press Note issued by the 
Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation 
on Feb. 24. _ . 


The correct position is that Maj.-Gen. 
Abdul Rahman tnter alia mentioned that 
a certain number of Meos from Alwar 
and Bharatpur were living with ther 
friends and relations in Gurgaon District, 
and they were anx’ous to know whether 
they could go back to their lands and 
secure their property in these two States 
or whether they could be rehabilitated in 
Gurgaon District. 


Maj.-Gen. Abdul Rahman was request- 
ed to write to the Guvernmeut of India 
so that they could make the necessary 
enquiries from the two States. A 
communication bas since been received 
from ‘the Pakistan High Commissioner 
in India: and the. . matter. is ‘ under 
examination. 7 
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CONCESSIONS FOR 
REFUGEE STUDENTS 


Re‘uvees students who have mier:ted 
from Western Pakistan and are in the 
U. P. will now be eligible for various 
concessions provided for by the Provincial 
Government, says a Press Note issued 
by the Ministry of Reliof and Rehabilita- 
tion on Feb. 27. 


The Ministry of Reliof and Rehabilita- 
tion had asked the Provincial Govern- 
ments to grant financial ussistance to 
refugee students and in reply the U. P. 
Government have stated that all desti- 
tutes among them havc been exempted 
from payment of tuition fees. 


Orders have been issued to admit all 
refugee students by opening additional 
sections or sanctioning extra admissions 
and even by adopting the double-shift 
system wherever necessary. 


Rules regarding production of transfer 
certificates etc. have been relaxed. 


The Board of High School and Inter- 
mecliate Education has framed a Special 
Transitory Regulation enabling refugee 
students to get admission in the forth- 
coming examinations held by the Board. 
A refugee who joins a recognised institu- 
tion will be admitted to the examin3- 
tion for which he is eligible it he puts 
in 75% atiendance from the date of his 
admission. If his mother tongue is 
Gurmukhi or Sindhi, he will be allowed 
to offer the same as a Modern Indian 
Language at the High School Examinu- 
tion of 1948. 


Optional Subjects 


Refugee candidatos will 
choice of optiona! subjects. 


have a free 


A candidate who was repistered for 
the Matriculation Examination of the 
Punjab or Bombay University of 1947, 
but either could not take the examina- 
tion ‘in whole orin part) or whose 
result has not been announced. may on 
production of necessary evidence be 
admitted to the Intermediate, Inter- 
mediate in Agriculture or Intermediate 
in Commerce Examination of 1949 as a 
private candidate. He may also join a 
recognised College for the Intermediate, 
Intermediate in Agriculture or Intermedi- 
ate in Commerce Examination of 1949 
and shall be admitted to such examination 
if he attends 75% of the lectures during 
the period between his admission and the 
examination. He shall produce a certifi- 
cate of identity fom the Refugee Officer, 
admission card for fee receipt issued 
by the University at which he was 
registered ior the Matriculstion Examine- 
tion of 1947 or stamped affidavit of 
the guardian attested by a first-class 
Magistrate. 


Universities in the U. P. have been 
asked to frame Ordinances to enable 
refugee studonts to get admission in 
various classes and appear at the next 
University Examinations. Some of the 
Universitios have already framed such 
Ordinances. 

The U. P. Government have issued 
orders to treat refugee students at par 
with local students in the matter of 
awarding scholarships. 
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MORE STATES TO ENLIST ©” 


REFUGEE CONTRACTORS 


More offers to enlist refugee contrac- 
tors have been received from various 
Indian States, says a Preas Note issued by 
the Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation 
op Feb. 23. The Ministry of Relief and 
’ Rehabilitation had earlier addressed the 
States requesting them to enlist refugee 
contractors to help in their rehabilitation. 


Partabgarh State has issued instruc- 
tions to give a chance to refugee con- 
’ tractors. Those who wish to take up 
work there should address their applica- 

tions to the P. W. D. Officer. 


Jaisalmer has also invited applications 

from refugee contractors experienced in 

construction of stone buildings and 
roads. | 


Datia has agreed to entrust work to 
refugee contractors. Provision has been 
made for payment. to refuges contractors 
on the strength of running bills for the 
work done, and exemption from cash 
security will be allowed as a special 
case. 


Other States which have already agreed 
_ to enlist refugee contractors and about 
whom an announcement has already 
been made are: Baroda,  Bikaneer, 
Rewa, Kapurthala, Nabha, Benares, 
- Alipura, Ragjarh Darbar, Narsingarh, 
.Shalakar, Kotah, Rajkot, Dharangdhara. 
. Bundi, Indore, Banswara, Ratlam, 
Suket and certain small States in Orissa 
and Chhattisgarh State Ayency. 


SIRMUR SCHEME FOR. 
REHABILITATION 


The Sirmur State Government, in 
furtherance of their schemes for rehabili- 
tation of refugecs, have decided to make 

‘available about 117 plots for erection 
_ of dwelling houses in the Cantonment 
- area adjoining Nahan town, says a 
Press Note issued by the Ministry 
of Relief and Rehabilitation on Feb. 18. 


The site is at an elevation of 3,200 ft. 
and is 40 miles from Ambala, 60 miles 
from Dehra Dun and 47 miles from 
Dagshai. Water ard = electricity are 
available. Lay-out plans can be inspect- 
ed in the Chief Engineer's office at 
Nahan and the conditions of sule may bo 
ascertuined from the Secretary, Govern- 
ment of Sirmur (Public Works Depart- 
ment) Nahan. e 


ALLOTMENT OF RESIDENTIAL 
ACCOMMODATION 


Allotment of available residential 
accommodation in Delhi other than tho 
evacuees’ property taken ovor by the 
Custodian, is now made by the Relief 
and Rehabilitation Commissioner, 
Wavell Canteen, Delhi, says a Press Note 
issued by the Ministry of Relief and 
Rehabilitation on Feb. 17. All applica- 
tions for allotment of accun.modaticn in 
Delhi should be made to the Relief and 
Rehabilitation Commissioner, Delhi exd 
not to the Ministry of Relief and Rehabi- 
litation. 
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RELIEF FUND 
Donations to the 


February 3, 
3,88,574/1)/-. 


The fund is a Central Relief Fund ; 


which can be used for any type of emer- . 
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: unto Feb. 10 in the Ministry of Relief and : 
: Rehabilitation, were credited to the Prime : 
: Minister's Nattonal Relief Fund. 


we WEA YER OR eS OS Ve 


time will be 


grain 


food situation in the country and 
Madras the Food Minister said : 


gency relief of distress and at the present | 


and rehabilitation of refugees 


from » 
Pakistan. 


In view of the establishment of “ Prinie - 


Minieter'e National Relief Fund’’, no: 


contribution ahould he sent to the Ministry - 


of Relief and Rehabilitation in aid of the : 


Refuuces, says a Press Note issue! by the ; 


Relief and Rehabilitation Ministry on: 
Ra. : 


totalling 
heen received : 


Feb. 10. Contributions 
1,.69,681/-/9, which had 
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MINISTER’S NATIONAL 


Prime Minister's - 
: National Relief Fund received | 
1948, amounted to Rea. 


up to. 


epectally used for the reltef -. 


MORE VEGETABLE SEEDS 


The Indian Ministry of Agriculture is 
taking a number of steps to increase the 
supply of seeds of the European type 
of vegatables. Because of the partition 
of India the position with regard to these 
seeds has greatly changed, as they came 
from Kashmir and Quetta. The Quette 
supplies have been completely lost and 
thoze from Kashmir are also uncertain. 


While the control on the import of 
vegetable seeds still continues, licences 
for imports from non-dollar areas during 
the current half year, are being granted 
very liberally. While this might help 
to moat the prosent emergency, it is 
roalised that a permanent solutionis to 
develop and organise the vegetable seeds 
industry within India. Provincial 
Governments have been addressed 
to find out if there are any _ suitable 
places for the production of European 
type vegetable seeds. aud whether 
adjequate facilites exist for their multipli- 
cation. TheIndian Ministry of Agriculture 
is willing to give such technical advice 
and assistance which Provincial Govern- 
ments might require. 


INDIA’S APPEAL FOR FURTHER 
FOOD ALLOCATIONS 


RGENT representations have been 
made on behalf of India to the Inter- 
national Food Council, for further 


food allocations. Disclosing this, in a 
l’ress statement on Feb. 14in Madras, Mr. 
Jairamdas Daulatram, 
Government 
delegation from India was also likely to 
proceed to the headquarters 
I.E. F.C. 


immediate relief. 


Minister 
that a 


Food 
of India, stated 


of the 


to press India’s case for 


The Food Minister stated that the 


Government of India intended to main- 
tain a close and continuous contact with 
the food situationin the Province and do 
the best 
out of the crisis. 
stated that the Central 
agreed to place additional quantities of 
the required . 
quota at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment of Jndia. 


canto pull Madras 
In this connection he 
Provinces had 


they 


over and above 


the 
in 


Addressing Pressmen on 


‘I have como here, to study the faod 


situation in the Province. In view of all 
that the Madras Government ard the 
Madras Press have put before mo, I 
thought it desirable to visit the province 
and tho areas affected as early as possible, 
so that the situationcan be met effective- 
ly and satisfactorily. 
problems which have to be studied. 
The first is the likely necd of assistance 
from the Central Governnient in regard 
to food supplies. The second ‘s how far 
the unaffected parts of the province, 
especially the irrigated areas can by a 
very spectal effort try in the two coming 


There are threc 


sousons to inerense the food supply of 
the province. The third ia to study 
the substitute foodstuffs on which the 
peopie could fali back upon in an emer- 


e 
seLcy. 


The Food Minister atated that the pre- 
sent visit was only ‘‘ a preliminary one.”’ 
‘The Govornment of India,”’ he said, “‘in- 
tend to maintain a close and continuour 
contact with the situation in Madras 
Province and do the best thev can to 
pull the province out of the crisis. India 
is nothing but its parts, whether pro- 
vinces or States. It is not a ousstion of 
the Government of India helping Madras; 
it. is really a question of the Government 
ot India helping India.” 


Emphasizing the need for maximising 
effort to stave off the crisis, he said, 
‘*T expect that all surplus areas in the 


- country will put forth their best effort 


to come to the aid of Madras. [] had 
requested tho Premier of the Central 
Provinces and also its Minister for Agri- 
culture to meet me at Nagpur on my way 
to Madras. They were good enough to 
meet me and they also brought with them 
their departmental officials. As I have 
understood the position from to-day’s 
discussions thoro, I believe the Centra] 
Provinces is very willing to place addi- 
tional quantities of foodgrains at the 
disposal of the Government of India 
over and above the quota they are re- 
quired to. The Government of India 
are also, planning in case emergency 
necessitates it, to arrange for additional 
imports from outside. J feol that if the 
official and non-ofticial world co-operate 
in all the offort that is necessary and 
further maintain their self-confidence 
the crisis will be satisfactorily pagsed 
over.” 
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Mir. Jeiramdes Doulatram, Minister for Agricaltare and Food, Goverament of Indie, addressing the Seveoth All-India 
Cattle Show, which opened in Delhi on February 20 


ROLE OF CATTLE WEALTH IN INDIA 
AGRICULTURE-:MINISTER’S SPEECH 


merely a humanitarian problem 

of animal welfare but in it are 
substantially involved both the health 
and wealth of our nation. The earlier we 
realise this the sooner shall we see the 
end of poverty and disease in the country, 
stated Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram, Agri- 
culture and Food Minister of the Gov- 
ernment of India when he opened the 
Seventh All-India Cattle Show in Delhi 
on Feb. 20. 


eT": cattle problem in India is not 


Below is the full text of his speech : 


I am glad it has been possible for me 
to snatch some time from other urgent 
duties and come and open this All-India 
Cattle Show. I have come _ because 
I realise the important place which 
the cattle problem occupies in the na- 
tional economy of our country. With so 
many big questions confronting the 
nation at the present moment, it may 
appear as if one were diverting time 
to a small affair in performing the 
opening ceremony of this cattle show. 
Clouds are still thick over Kashmir, 
scarcity and who knows worse is in the 
offing in Madras, our fellow Indian 
evacuees from Pakistan are still awaiting 
full response from the people of India. 
Other problems also occupy our present 
thoughts. 


But despite these urgent calls on our 
time and attention, we cannot afford 
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to ignore those problems the far-sighted 
solution of which affects the very founda- 
tion of the nation’s economuc Jife and, 
therefore, the happiness and well-being 
of our people. Our country has achieved 
its freedom. Let us fill in now the 
true contents of such freedom. Let us 
reconstruct the nation’s economic life 
on right lines. And so in the midst of 
other demands on us, we cannot but 
spare time and energy to concern our- 
selves with programmes which are in- 
tended to give a proper direction to long- 
range plans for our country’s economic 
welfare. Hence it is that you find me 
in your midst even though it be for a 
brief while. I have agreed to participate 
in to-day’s function, not because I am 
Minister of Agriculture, but because I 
fully appreciate the importance of cattle 
wealth to our predominantly agricultural 
nation and, therefore, its close connection 
with the vital interests of the people. 


I congratulate the workers of the 
All-India Cattle Show Society for the 
good work it has been performing. The 
society was started by the Government 
of India in the year 1938 with the object 
of organising and establishing periodical 
shows of cattle and poultry and to carry 
out all activities for the furtherance of 
breeding and improvement of livestock 
in India, to undertake propaganda for 
the improvement of animals and poultry 
in India and to spread the knowledge of 


the principles upon which better animals 
and poultry may be bred. Besides the 
central show held in Delhi, two regional 
shows and several smaller shows in the 
well-known breeding tracts are held annu- 
ally with the help of Provincial and State 
Governments. I know the Society can 
do far more service if its financial re- 
sources were greater and I hope it will 
not be long before its funds are sub- 
stantially augmented to help it to serve 
better the cause of agriculture. 


Two-fold Problem 


You know that India is essentially an 
agricultural country and cattle are the 
backbone of agriculture. About 80% of 
India’s rural population is agriculturist, 
for whom cattle have an importance of 
their own. They occupy a unique 
position in the rural economy of this 
country and have therefore been an 
object of special care and affection in 
India from the most ancient times. Our 
problems are two-fold. We need more 
milk and milk products to provide an 
adequate diet to our people and we need 
better, healthier and stronger bullocks, 
for in all agricultural operations oxen are 
indispensable to the Indian farmer. 


~ 


We possess one-third of the total 
cattle population of the world. Accord- 
ing to the 194] census report, the total 
bovine population (cattle and buffaloes) 
of undivided India was 208.2 millions. 
It is estimated that as a result of the 
partitioning of the country, about 30 
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Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who gave away over 


million cattle have gone to Pakistan. 
In spite of our huge cattle population, the 
country is in short supply both with 
regard to bullocks as well as milk. One 
of the main reasons is that our cattle 
suffer essentially from food shortage. 
The slow process of starvation to which 
our livestock is exposed, is evident from 
its unthrifty condition, poor productive 
capacity, stunted growth, late maturity 
and long inter-calving period. We thus lose 
millions of tons of milk and an enormous 
amount of horse power. 
what this means in terms of national 
health and production and therefore of 
national wealth. As matters stand at 
present, not more than 60 % of the 
fodder required is available and only 
one-fourth of the total concentrates 
needed can be obtained. The position 
with regard to the supply of milk is still 
worse. About 22 million tons of milk 
produced annually from cows and 
buffaloes in India. This must be in- 
creased to about 65 million tons to meet 
the minimum nutritional requirements 
of our people when calculated at the rate 
of 1 IB. of milk per day per head of the 
population (8 oz. in milk and 8 oz. in the 
form of milk products, ghee, butter, 
etc.). To allow for the feeding of calves, 
another 10 million tons is needed. The 
present per capita consumption of milk in 
this country is only 5 to 6 oz. In some 
of the other countries, it is far greater. 
It is as much as 40 oz. in Denmark, 
45 oz. in Australia, 35 in U.S.A. 
and 39 in Great Britain. It would thus 
be seen that although we possess the 
largest cattle population in the world, 
we supply the least quantity of milk 
per head for human _ consumption. 
Cattle rearingin this country is carried 
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out under a variety of adverse climatic 
and other environmental conditions. 
The average cattle breeder is poor. He 
lives on small fragmented holdings, the 
large majority of which are less than 
5 acres. The average size of his herd 
consists of only two or three animals 
as against 27 to 28 in countries like 
England and U. 8S. A. The units are 
thus uneconomical and the individual 
owner cannot by himself introduce any 
appreciable improvements. 


Considering the immensity of the 
task and the numerous complications, 
the solution is not easy to find, but it is 
evident that we must endeavour’ to 
improve our cattle by better feeding, 
breeding and management. 


Better Feeding 


The problem of providing more fodder 
and concentrates for our cattle is indeed 
difficult, for pressure on land is already 
heavy and there is serious competition 
between man and animal. In any plan 
to bridge the gulf between supply and 
demand as regards deficiency in cattle 
feed, the requirements of human beings 
must of course receive primary consider- 
ation, but on a careful review of the 
entire position in regard to cultivation 
and yield as a result of introduction of 
the latest scientific methods, it appears 
possible that by re-adjustment of our 
cropping programme some extra feed 
can be made available for cattle. But 
their total requirement can only be met 
if production from land can be increased 
by about 50 %. We must, therefore, 
tap every other source to supplement food 
for cattle. These sources can be :— 
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sixty prizes at the Seventh All-India Cattle Show on February 25, 


(1) Hay and silage making out of 
the surplus grass which is available 
during monsoons should be _ practised 
all over the country. There are 136 
million acres of grazing land in India. 
No precise data are available as to how 
much grass this land produces, but the 
limited information we have, goes to 
show that the production of grass is 
about 2 tons green per acre. At least 
one-third of it could easily be preserved 
as hay or silage. All this now goes 
to waste. 


(2) A number of forest areas under 
the Forest Departments grow large 
quantities of grass which should be made 
use of by cutting and preserving as hay 
or silage. 


(3) Crops which are known not only 
to increase the quality of nutritious 
fodder but also improve fertility of the 
soil such as Burseem should be extensively 
grown wherever possible. 


(4) Large quantities of oilcakes are 
at present used entirely for manurial 
purposes. It is a matter for considera- 
tion if this cake would not equally 
serve the object in view if some of it is 
passed through cattle. po . 


(5) The Nutritional Laboratories of 
the Indian Veterinary Research Insti- 
tute have extensively explored the 
possibility of new sources of foodstuffs 
and it has been shown that mango seed 
kernel, munj, kans, jammun_ seed, 
acacia pods, groundnut husk, bawar 
seed are rich in feeding value and can be 
extensively used as feed for cattle. The 
methods of their preparation and use 
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have been described in aetail in one of 
the issues of the IJndian Farming 
published by the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research. 


(6) The deficiencies in rice straw, 
if corrected by the addition of bone 
ash, will increase the utilisation of this 
food stuff. - 


(7) A great deal can be accomplished 
if the mixed farming practices are more 
widely adopted. 


(8) Thirty per cent of waste can bo 
saved if all fodder is chaffed before 
being fed to cattle. 


(9) More use should be made of fodder 
bearing trees, as their leaves and pods 
provide excellent fodder. 


(10) The fish meal industry in the 
country should be developed so that more 
of highly concentrated protein food is 
made available in the form of fish meal 
for cattle. 


Improvement by Breeding 


Planned scientific breeding of animals 
is also necessary for improvement of 
our cattle. A number of Government 
farms are at present producing pedigree 
bulls of various breeds and these animals 
are distributed in the villages for the 
improvement of local stock. There are 
about 45 such farms in India which 
annually issue about 1868 bulls. Con- 
sidering the requirements of the whole 
country, these 1868 bulls distributed an- 
nually do not meet even 1% of our annual 
requirements. To produce the bulls 
required annually for the whole country 
at the Government farms is not a prac- 
tica] proposition. Our efforts to improve 
the village cattle should, therefore, be 
concentrated in the following directions. 


(a) All bulls issued from farms should 
be located in a specially selected breeding 
tract. and concentrated in a few villages, 
so that casualties and replacements are 
assured. From this area all other male 
stock should be removed. In due course, 
these ‘‘Key villages’? would be in a 
position to supply the better bred animals 
for distribution in other areas. 


{b) Efforts should be made to evolve 
dual pucpose breeds, that is, breeds which 
would produce good working bullocks 
and also yield a fair amount of milk. 
Work in this connection is in progress 
with some of the indigenous breeds 
such as the Harianas and the Hallikar. 
The Government of India are now satting 
up a farm at Jubbulpore, where it is pro- 
posed to study this problem in great 
detail. 


(c) The method of artificial insemina- 
tion is being widely practised in several 
other countries, where it has defi- 
nitely proved its value. Work done at 
the Indian Veterinary Research Institute 
has shown that a great deal can be 
achieved even under Indian conditions. 
Four experimental field centres set up 
recently have yielded very promising 
resulta. By the adoption of this method 
one bull can do work of 10 and exten- 
sive use can be made of really superior 
sires. It is, therefore, essential that 
necessary steps should be taken by all 
Provinces and States to explore the 
poasibilities of the use of this method to 
the fullest extent. | 


I do not propose to deal in to-day’s 
speech with all the problems relating 
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~ to that outline alone. 


to our cattle wealth and thus blur the 
main outline of the picture. I want on 
the contrary to draw particular attention 
Hence I propose 
to content myself with this brief reference 
to the outstanding features of the cattle 
problem in our country. The _ topical 
question of the prevention of slaughter 
of cattle or the salvage of the useful 
cattle from slaughter, and the insurance 
of cattle are all under examination by 
Committees and I hope their results will 
be before the public ere long. These and 
other allied questions will be, I trust, 
satisfactorily dealt with in due time. 
‘* This will however be only possible if we 
realise that the cattle problem inIndia 
is not merely a humanitarian problem 
of animal welfare but that in it are sub- 
stantially involved both the health and 
the wealth of our nation. The earlier 
we realise this the sooner shall we see 
the end of poverty and disease in this 
country. 


We have met under the shadow of a 
great national tragedy. Within a yard 
from here lies a simple memorial of the 
life and work of the greatest well-wisher 
of the animal world. Let us follow his 


Indian Delegation to 


lead in solving the cattle problem of our 
country and so do our duty even in a 
small way in keeping alive our departed 
leader’s memory in this land. 


In welcoming Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram, 
Sir Datar Singh, Vice-Chairman, Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research, traced 
the history of the All-India Cattle Show 
Committee which was formed in 1939. 
Its aims were to organise and establish 
an annual cattle show in India, and to 
carry on activities such as the furtherance 
of cattle breeding and the improvement 
of stock, and to spread a knowledge of 
the principles of good animal and 
poultry beeding. 


In a feeling reference to Mahatma 
Gandhi, ‘‘a real benefactor of the poor 
cow’’, Sir Datar Singh said: “‘I cannot 
say whether it is mere chance or it is 
the result of the affection and love, 
Bapuji had for the cow that the site select- 
ed for his last remains is the one where 
we had last year’s All-India Cattle Show. 
The spot where he has been cremated is 
exactly where we had the collection of 
our best cows last year.and were going 
to have the competition for the highest 
milk-yielding cow this yoar’’. 


FAO Rice 


Conference 


The Food and Agriculture Organi- 
sation of the United Nations has con- 
vened an International Rice Conference 
at Beguio in the Philippines to be held 
between March 1 and March 14, says a 
Press Communique issued by the 
Ministry of Agriculture on Feb. 29. The 
Indian delegation at the Conference will 
consist of.— 7 


Delegate :—Mr. S. Y. Krishnaswamy, 
Joint Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture, 
Government of India. 


Advisers :—Dr. K. Ramiah, Director, 
Central Rice Research Institute; Dr. 
V:N. Patwardhan, Director, Nutritional 
Research Laboratories, Coonor; and 
and Mr. J.S. Raj, Deputy Economics 
and Statistical Adviser, Ministry of 
Agriculture, Government of India. 


The idea of a Rice Conference was 
originally initiated by the Indian Dele- 
gation to the Preparatory Commission 
of the Food and Agriculture Organisation 
in 1946. In May 1947, a Study Group 
met in Trivandrum to draw up an 
agenda for the proposed Rice Conference 
and to bring together (a) statistics of 
production, trade and price, (5) data 
relating to marketing methods, price 
stabilization and famine reserves and 
(c) scientific and technical information 
regarding Rice culture, milling practices 
and storage. The Report of this Group 
was considered at the third annual 
Conference of F.A.O. in Geneva in 
September 1947 and later by the World 
Food Council of the F.A.O. in November 
1947. As «a result, a Conference at 
Government level of all the Rice pro- 
ducing and -consuming countries has 
been called to examine and take deci- 
gions on the recommendations made by 
the Rice Study Group. 


While research and experimental work 
in connection with increased production 
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of rice will be undertaken by the respec- 
tive Governments, international action 
is called for on problems such as im- 
provement and standardization of 
statistical and economic. services, the 
use of better methods of cultivation, 
control of pests and diseases, maximi- 
sation of vupplics through various 
measuree of milling economy, preven- 
tion of waste in transit and storage and 
the rehabilitation of transport in all the 


South East Asian _—rice-producing 
vountries. 
FUMIGATION CHARGES ON 
IMPORTED COTTON 
N accordance with the rules 
| issued under’ the Destructive 
Insects and Pests Act, all cotton 


imported into India has to be fumigated 
at the Bombay Port, says a Press Note 
issued by the Ministry of Agriculture 
on Feb. 16. The expenses of fumigation, 
including the cost of loading the cotton 
into the barage, conveyance to the 
fumigation wharf, unloading from the 
barage after fumigation and delivery at 
the bunder are borne by the importers. 


The Government have revised the rates, 
which are as under. The figures in 
brackets show the old rates :— 


Rs. 3-10-0 (Ra. 2-7-0) per square bale 
and Bs. 2-5-0 (Ra. 1-8-0) per round bale, 
or whencotton is landed at the special 
American cotton wharfin Bombay docks 


Rs. 5-2-0 (Rs. 3-12-0) per square bale 
and Res. 3-8-0 (Rs. 2-8-0) per round bale: 


The minimum fee for fumigation of 
cotton imported at any one time on a 
single ship will be Rs. 200/- instead of 
the old rate of Rs. 150. 
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FOOD 


SELF-SUFFICIENCY WITHIN 


Shri Jairamdas Daulatram Addresses 
Food Committee 


669 we forget that we represent this 
| or that department, we forget 
for the time being our unconscious 
associations with sections of national 
activity and regard ourselves as starving 
citizens struggling to feed ourselves, 
then I hope that the scheme of food self- 
sufficiency which you will produce can 
be implemented in a very very limited 
number of years—not beyond five. I 
wish it were two’’, stated Shri Jairamdas 
Daulatram, Food and Agriculture Minister 
to the Government of India, addressing 
on Feb. 24 members of the Foodgrains 
Policy Committee. 


The full text of the Food Minister's 
speech is as follows: 


‘*T had intended to say just a few 
words before you entered upon the bigger 
portion of yourtask. As it has happened 
I have got this opportunity now and I 
propose to let you know a little of what is 
passing in my mind. I do not know 
whether I will be able to implement 
all that is in my mind and whether I will 
be able to implement all that you pro- 
pose to chalk out in the course of the 
next few weeks. But I would request 
that none of you need feel that you are 
simply the members of the Committee. 
All of you are also simultaneously citi- 
zens of this country and the intelligence 
which will help you to shape out decisions 
should be accompanied by a determina- 
tion to carry out those decisions. It is 
when each one of us feels that the task 
of implementing these decisions is on his 
head that probably those decisions also 
will be shaped correctly. Somehow, I 
feelthat there is too much division 
and sub-division and too much of de- 
partmentalism in our methods of admin- 
istration. Though we have one common 
objective, yet we, who constitute the 
hundreds and thousands of wheels which 
make up the machinery of Government, 


sometimes help each other to move on, 


sometimes unconsciously we hinder each 
other from moving on. What I would 
wish to impress on all is that though 
we may be hundreds and thousands of 
wheels making up this large govern- 
mental administration, we shold now 
begin to foel as one single wheol moving 
quickly and have the determination 
to pull the country out of all its diffi- 
culties. It is with that background that 
I want to say a few more words, first 
about the present position and then 
about the future. | 


Decontrol to Stay 


Let us make no mistuke about the 


policy of the Government. Government 
have determined after very very great 
consideration to adopt what is called the 
revised policy of gradual decontrol. 
This policy of gradual decontrol stands 
and we have to pursue it to its logical 
conclusion, of course not as_ theorists, 
but as practical men who are endeavouring 
to supply a good principle in actual 
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practice. There would be time to con- 
sider the progress of events since this 
decontrol policy was adopted, but that 
time is not yet. It may be a few weeks 
hence. 


Though the Madras. situation is 
before us and before you, as you 
sit here, I regard it aa an 
exceptional feature in the Indian scene 
and it has to be handled in an exceptional 
way, subject again to the main policy 
being retained, the main policy of de- 
control. I do propose to take the advice 
of some of your members. Let them 
take their time and we shall thrush out 
in discussion with them a few sugges- 
tions as to how to meet the Madras 
situation. After my mind is clear as a 
result of consultations with them, I do 
propose to consult all of you in a more 
formal way as to certain steps which may 
have to be taken to deal with the Madras 
situation. But apart from this, we go 
ahead to the next part of your labours 
regarding the policy of decontrol as 
the policy of the Government. 


sm 


Scheme of Self-Sufficiency 


Iamwholly alay-man. Many of you 
are experts ; many of you have consider- 
able knowledge of these matters; some 
of you are deep students possibly of 
agriculture: some of you are practical 
agriculturists in a way. Therefore, it is 
not forme totry and lay down the line. 
There is a large number of schemes 
already in the files of the Government and 
possibly elsewhere. What I would 
humbly suggest is that since the country 
thas waited long enough for real, big, quick 
steps towards making India _ a self-suffi- 
cient country, we need not lengthen out 
our labours over months. It should be 
possible, after a tabulation of the con- 
tents of those schemes, to get together all 
your experience and talents and give us 
at the end of a few weeks a practical 
scheme for making India self-sufficient in 
regard to food. If, as I said at the 
commencement, we forget that we repre- 
sent this or that department, we forget 
for the time being our unconscious associ- 
ations with sections of national activity 
and regard ourselves as starving citizens 
struggling to feed ourselves, then I hope 
that the scheme that you produce would 
be a scheme which can be implemented 
ina very very limited number of years. I 
would not in any case put the figure 
beyond five—I wish it were two. 


I have only one other suggestion to 
make. I know that the minds of some 
of you are.in tune with the modern 
trend of mechanisation and more mechan- 
isation and more mechanisation.-. I. do 
not want to go into the theory of.it, or 
the merits and demerits of it as a princi- 
ple. Before me is an absolutely practical 
proposition and that is how within two to 
five years to make [ndia a self-sufficient, 
if not a surplus country in regard to food. 


FIVE YEARS 


I would, therefore, humbly requeat that 
whatever tools, whatever machinery, 
whatever other things are necessary for 
any schemes that you propound must 
be such as can be with us and in operation 
within two to five years. The scheme 
must be capable of complete implementa- 
tion in the course of that time. I would 
say that if you sense that either because 
of this and that difficulty say the petrol 
difficulty, or because of any other difficulty 
the scheme that is suggested by you 
may not actually come into effect, then 
I would plead with you that you should 
give the Government an alternative 
scheme based on such resources as we 
ourselves have in the country. 


Problem of Refugees 


May I illustrate ? We are up against 
the problem of the accommodation for 
refugees, which I do not regard as 4 
problem of merely settling the refugees, 
but as a major political and possibly 
economic problem of the country. I 
would not go further into that problem 
except to this extent that the question 
of accommodating the refugees has 
been before the Government for months 
now and good schemes have been con- 
sidered, good schemes have been discussed; 
good schemes have been adopted more 
or less. But because of this or that 
material not being available in India in 
adequate quantities and in proper places, 
we find a large number of the refugees 
not only in Delhi but in almost all parts 
of India without their own accommod- 
ation. I am certain that the refugees 
would not complain if tomorrow we 
could give to each family for a few years 
a small hutment made of ordinary kucha 
brick with such other material as is 
available near about the places of their 
residence. I am certain that they will 
be satisfied with that for the time being. 
They have a house and shelter, and one 
step towards rehabilitation will have 
been taken. I would plead that you 
do give us an alternative scheme based 
on whatever may be avilable in the 
country, things which we have got, 
things which we can manage to get and 
things within our means. It is such a 
practical scheme that I would request 
you to sketch out as an alternative to 
any other scheme that you may propose. 


There is one other question— I do not 
know how far it falls within your terms 
of reference and I have not scrutinised 
the terms of reference this morning but 
if it can fall within the terms of your 
reference, I would request the Committee 
to give the Government also a well 
argued out and well documented 
chapter of your report dealing with what 
I would call ‘Substitute Foods’ and tell 
us what else there is in this country which 
is good for nutrition whether it is part of 
our diet to-day or not. It has been -my. 
experience for years that members of 
other races in the world do not take as 
much quantity of cereals as we do.: Yet 
they are physically better and in health 
certainly more vigorous. It is true that 
on account of financial reasons some of 
the other substitute foods which they 
oan take are not available to our people, 
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hut yet [have not despaired of discovering 
cheap substitute foods which may be 
available to the rural population within 
our own country. Anyhcew this is a 
matter which J want to tacklo and I 
would request you to try and see if there 
is anything in what I am saving. I hope 
you will be able ta frame a list of sub- 
stitute foods, tell us in what way each 
item is good for health and how far it 
can be made available. I think the Com- 
mittee will have thereby done a great 
favour to the Nation. I hope that it will 
be possible for you in the course of the 
next few weeks to complete your task. 
The Nation would be looking with 
eagerness for the result of this Com- 
mittee’s labours. At least I would be 
waiting impatiently for it. I have no 
doubt looking to the personnel of this 
Committee, looking to the great experience 
of the men who are round this table, 
men who have in the last 30 or 40 years 
handled public problems and grown 
grey while dealing with those problems, 
and men who have been great spocialists 
because they have handled administra- 
tive problems, men who constitute 
important personnel of our Departments 
and who are, I know, very talented and 
able, I have no doubt that as a result 
of the combined and if I may say, ¢o- 
operative effort of allthe elements which 
compose this Committee, we shall have 
something on which we can xo by and 
march ahead and as the Chairman has 
said do something which would satisfy 
the masses who are our real mastors. 


Sir Purshotamdas on Gandhiji 


Earlier, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, 
Chairman of the Committee, suggested 
that a fitting memorial to Gandhiji would 
be to make whole-hearted offorts to 
maximise food production in India from 
now onwards. He said: ‘In normal 
course, it would not be possible for the 
Chairman of a Committeo of this nature 
to refer to the tragedy of the loss to the 
country by the death of Mahatma Gandhi 
the architect of the freedom of the 
country and the Father of the Nation. 
In the case of this Committee, however, 
I am sure that many of you feel that 
we must refer, at the commencement of 
the second part of our activities, to this 
great tragedy, and perhaps most people 
in the country would desire that we 
should without delay let them know what 


the country as a whole owes to Gandhiji . 


in this special field to examine which we 
have been appointed. 


Mahatmaji’s interest in how food con- 
trol worked and whether it was justified 
or not under the circumstances then 
prevailing, is well known. Some may 
have felt that Mahatmaji was seeking 
to interfere with the tackling of a pro- 


blem which was left specifically for the - 


consideration of this Committee. The 
issue referred to the Committee can bu 
said to have been then sub-judice, but 
not only did Mahatmaj: respond whole- 
heartedly when one of our colleagucs, 
Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia, suggested to 
him that he should give us an interview, 
but he provided an entirely new angle 
of vision from which to look at the 
problem. 


He raised the consideration of the 
question from one of arithmetical calcu- 
lation to the higher standpoint of a 
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problem whith afiected the country’s 
morale, and insisted that the latter stand- 
point was of far greater and definitely 
of more permanent consequences than 
the former under the prevailing circum- 
stunces. There is no gainsaying the 
fact that he and he alone could have 
brought the necessary tremendous morale 
prestige to force the consideration of the 
issue to this higher plane, and none else 
could have done it with the required 
tenacity and persistence. 


Almost all of us have been struck by 
tho deaf ear and the blind eye which 
critics chose to turn to this aspect of 
the question and I think the country 
owes to Mahatamaji a great debt of 
gratitude for the success with which he 
brought his influence to bear upon the 
Government and public in pressing home 
the moral aspect involved in this problem. 
The corruption which spread with the 
compulsory levy and the forced acquisi- 
tion of crops which rationing entailed, 
and the steady increase of this corruption 
in different walks of life, both official 
and non-official, the hard-headedness 
with which the problem was looked at 
from the point of impersonal arithmetic 
irrespective olf whether the data were 
reliable or not, are the phenomena which 
previled during the last five years to an 
umazing extent. One can easily under- 
stand how Mahatamaji’s very’ soul 
revolted against the prevalence and 
continuance of this state of affairs in a 
Government which he could influence. 


This should not be considered to mean 
that this state of affairs has been peculiar 
to India. In all other countries and 
even in the U.8.A., there have been 
persistent protests against the ineffi- 
ciency of controls and the corruption 
which accompanied them. In the striving 
for freedom trom controls lies the value 
of Gahdhiji’s last gift to India that the 
moral question remained its proper place 
in post-war economy. The worst casualty 
of World War II is said to have been 
morality, and it was left to Mahatmaji 
to resurrect it in India. 


Fitting Memorial 


Unfortunately for the country, and, 
as it were, for a further acid test of the 
country’s faith in a reversion to a sane 
moral standard, decontrol has been 
coupled by Nature with a failure of the 
monsoon in the South, and naturally 
this should give Government, and this 
Committee, great anxiety. But whether 
control was on or not, this freak of Nature 
could hardly have been avoided. I 
do not wish to enterinto details which we 
perhaps would consider later, but I feel 
that we should place on record our indeb- 
tedness to Mahatmaji for the bold and 
unequivocal lead that he gave whilst 
we wero in session in the first stage of 
our deliberations, and I propose that 
we convey this to the Hon’ble Minister 
for Food, and the Hon’ble’ Prime 
Minister. 


Several suggestions have been made 
before now for a memorial to Mahatmaji 
in keeping with his invaluable services 
to India. Two days after the funeral in 
Delhi, which will be a landmark in 
history, presiding over a meeting in 
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Bombay, 1 had occasion tu say as follows: 
‘‘T am sure 1] am not. asking you any- 
thing extraordinary when J suggest 
that we all should pledge ourselves to 
follow this principle of truth and fair 
dealing as «» memorial to the man who is 
undoubtedly acknowledged as the Father 
of the Nation. Any other’ memorial 
devised for Mahatma)i would be com- 
pletely inadequate and almost a mockery 
of a memorial for a porson of the status. 
integrity, purity and high soul of what 
IT would now like to call, instead of 
Mahatma Gandhi, Punya-Atma Gandhi.”’ 
I feel that the anxiety for a memorial 
on the part of the vast public in the 
country is not likely to be satisfied 
unless something really meeting the 
want and distress in the country is de- 
vised. The greatest need of India at 
the moment, apart from unity,is whole- 
hearted effort at making the country 
self-contained at least as far as food- 
grains are concerned. I would suggest 
to Government that as a memorial to 
Gandhiji, whuolehearted efforts be made in 
the direction of maximising food pro- 
duction in India from now onwards. 
In this, the Provincial Governments 
and the people inthe villages—the chief 
care of Gandhiji all through his life time— 
and the intellectual capacity of the 
better-off and educated classes will have 
full play, and I cannot concieve of a 
more useful and sound memorial to 
Gandhiji than the result of the efforts 
which I have indicated. I understand 
that a large number of schen.es have 
been suggested to Government before 
now. It remains for Government to 
select a few of these schemes for whole- 
hearted execution. 


Instead of appoahng to the world 
powers to let India have more foodgrainsr, 
if a well thought-out appeal for the 
minimum amount of tools and imple- 
ments necessary to grow more food in 
India were to be sent out for achieving 
the object so dear to Ganuhiji’s heart, 
it is likely that all foreign countries 
may be more responsive than till now. 
Of courso, it is our duty to examine the 
best method of putting this through, 
but I suggest thut whatever we put 
forward should be in the form of some- 
thing which will not only save a good 
deal of human misery, and even mor- 
tality in India, but: will help to build 
up the self-respect of India in years to 
come. I have no doubt that this will 
appeal more to the masses in India, 
and I hope that the Government will 
appeal more to the masses in India, 
T hope that the Government will utilise 
this, particularly in view of the generally 
deteriorating conditions in the rest of 
the world. 


Owing to the very low stocks of 
tinplate required for the manufacture of 
tins or containers for packing kerosene at 
Bombay, Governmert regret to announce 
a cut of 10 per cent with effect from March 
1, 1948, in the current releases of kerosene 
for civil consumption in the area supplied 
ex-Bombay, says a Press Note issued by 
the Mimstry of Works, Min:s and Power 

on March 1. . 


Government are endeavouring - to 
replenish stocks of tinplate to Bombay 
and it is hoped that the present cut will be 
restored in the near future. 
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PROBLEMS OF SUGAR INDUSTRY 


HEN the annual general and the 

ninth meeting of the Indian Central 

Sugarcane Committee openedin New 
Delhi on Feb. 2€ under the ehairmanship 
of Sir Datar Singh, the following Resolu- 
tion on Mahatma Goandhi’s death was 
passed, all standing. 

**The Indian Central Sugarcane Com- 
mittee at its annual general and the 
ninth meeting held onthe 26th February, 
1948, mourns the tragic and unexpected 
death of Mahatma Gandhi, prays for 
eternal peace to his departed soul and 
places on record its sense of profound 
sorrow and shame at his treacherous 
asjassination. The Committee — also 
expresses its deapest sympathies and 
sincerest condolences to the bereaved 
family ”’. 


Speaking on the problem facing the 
sugar industry, Sir Datar Singh in his 
opening specch stated that as a rosult of 
the partition it was necessary to lay 
down fresh targets of sugarcane und 
sugar production in the Dominion of 
India. Based on the figures of 1945-46, 
$,25,921 tons or 87.42 per cent of sugar 
were produced in the territory, now 
under the Dominion of India, 94,600 tons 
of sugar were produced in the Tndian 
States acceding to the former, as against 
23,279 tons in Pakistan. This reduction 
iy not significant, but if the Pakistan 
Government ceases to consume Indian 
sugar and begins to import foreign 
sugar, some other venues of disposal 
of our own surplus will ultimately have 
to be found. : 


Difficulties of Industry 


The problems facing to sugar industry 
are immense and are to be reconsidered 
in the light of the present day 
circumstances, as the existing plans 
fur production = and development 
were prepared much _ boefore parti- 
tion. We are faced with a continuous 
spell of bad seasons, lack of adequate 
supplies of cane and Jack of wagons and 
other transport facilities. To place the 
sugar industry on a sound footing 
early steps have to be taken to improve 
our lot. The 5-year schemes of sugar- 
eane development for initiation in the 
main sugarcane tracts and financed from 
the special grant of Rs. 75 lakhs have 
been approved. These will be brought 
into eftect as soon as the Government's 
formal sanction is received. 


At the recommendation of the Tariff 
Board, the Government of India have 
agreed to increase its annual  contri- 
bution to the Committee. We expect 
a grant of about Rx. 50 lakhs in place of 
the expected Rs. 11.75 or 12.50 lakhs 
and will thus be in a position to take up 
fresh schemes of research and new 
projects of translating the results of 
research into actual practice in agricul- 
taral,  tachnological, economical and 
other aspects of sugarcane dovelopment. 
Every effort will be needed to increase 
wugar production by the increase 
of cane acreage, by improving the quality 
and quantity of cane produced, by evo- 
lving disease- resistant and high yielding 
varieties of cane with different periods of 
maturity and harvesting, and to increase 


the normal length of the crushing season 
to 110-130 days, by providing better 
supplies of cane to the factories, by 
providing remunerative cane — prices 
to the growers. by providing adequate 
quantities of manures and fertilizers, 
as well as, of irrigation water. 


Better Cane 


The produetion of the maximum 
quantum of quality cane, with a high 
s.ierose content, appears to be the main 
factor for maximising the production 
of sugar and lowering its cost of pro- 
duction. The cost of the raw material 
itself forms more than 60 per cent of the 
total cost of manufacture of sugar 
and hence the future  advance- 
ment of the industry and economy in 
the cost of production of sugar must 
necessarily depend upon the proper 
development of the cane itself. Plann- 
ing and research, both from the agrono- 
mic as well as the breeding points of view, 
appear to be essential factors for secur- 
ing larger yields of cane per acre. The 
importance of resistance to and control 
of serious diseases and pests cannot be 
over-emphasized. The manufacturing 
efficiency of modern sugar factorios in 
India is improving steadily and with the 
renovation of old and installation of new 
machinery as well as the utilization of 
more economic units, it is hoped that 
efficiency will increase still turther. 


The utilisation of the by-products 
such as molassses, bagasse, press-mud 
and the installation of auxiliary indust- 
ries for the production of power alcohol 
rectified spirits, | sugarcandy, confec- 
tionery, food-veasts are matters which 
ulso deserve greater attention than 
hitherto. 


During the past 2 or 3 years, the 
production of factory sugar is on the 
decline, due to the reduction in sugar 
acreage, brought about by the diversion 
of some land from cane cultivation for 


Agricultural 


A number of research work application 
schemes for adoption of improved methods 
which should benefit Indian agriculturists, 
is mentioned in the Annual Report 
of the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research for the year 1945-46 which 
has been published. 


It has been found that the R.R. 27A 
variety of paddy can withstand submer- - 
sion ip water, which makes it suitable for 
areas liable to occasional floods. An- 
other variety of summer paddy has 
been found to have a lower water re- 
quirement, which can therefore withstand 
drought. 


Experiments show that insect pests 
ean, to a great extent, be controlled with 
the help of mercury vapour, which does 
not affect grains for human consumption. 
It has been found that plastering walls 
of storaye rooms with mud in which 
mereury mixed with calcium carbonate 


the Grow-More-Food Campaign, better 
prices of other commodities and certaiy, 
other difficulties, whereby the full erush 
of the season har not been possible. 
Steps to increase sugar production are. 
therefore, urgently needed. 


During the year, the Bhadruk Military 
Grass Farm, consisting of about 553 
acres oof land and some © build- 
ings has heen taken over from — the 
Ministry of Defence for establishing the 
Institute of Sugar Technology 9 and 
Sugarcane Research at Lucknow. The 
Farm has been handed over temporarily 
to the Government of United Provinces 
who were anxious to utilize this place 
ror their Grow-More-Food Campaign 
and Dairy Development Scheme until 
such time as the Committee required 
this Farm for building and/for farming 
purposes. If the Government of India 
accept the recommendations made in 
the last meeting, we may take over the 
complete charge of the Sugareane Broed- 
ing Station at Coimbatore and its Sub- 
Stations. If this is accomplished, all 
aspects of sugarcane breeding, sugarcane 
agronomy and sugar technololey could 
be thoroughly investigated under one 
Central organisation, the Indian Central 
Sugarcane Committec. 


Rs. 50 Lakhs Earmarked 


A sum of Rs. 50 lakhs for the estab- 
lishment of the new Institute has been 
earmarked by the Government of India 
from the Temporary Sugar Excise Fund. 
but this will have to bo supplemented 
further from the annua! savings in our 
budget. A sum of about Ks. 1] lakhs will 
be required for payment to the Defence 
Ministry for the land, fencing and build- 
ings alone. 


Concluding, the Chairman stated that 
in order to utilize the expected 
balance in the best interests of the in- 
dustry, it had to be considered whether 
other schemes should be invited for 
initiating economic research, inquiries 
and recommendations relating to banking 


Research Schemes 


hes been added, confers immunity 
against insect attack. 


An improved method of potato plant- 
ing which consists of raising the crop 
from sprouts which are the beginning 
of future plants, is helpful in the rapid 
multipheation of desirable potato varie- 
ties, The problem of stcring potatoes 
has also been successfully tackled. 
Potatoes stored on brick floors with a 
layer of sand underneath keep better, 
and earthen pots whitewashed with chalk 
and D. D. 'T. secure potatoes against 
moth attacks. 


Amongst other successful experiments 
are a mothod of forcing muanyo trees to 
ower, artificial insemination of cattle. 
obtaining better varieties of — sheep, 
vaccination against rinderpest and 
improving the keeping qualities of ghee. 
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and transport facilities and transport 
routes, for marketing facilities, improv e- 
ment of crop forecasting and statistics, 
publication of a journal and the initia. 
-tion of other reseirch or dovelupment 
schemes, 


The Committee 


approved various 
technological and agricultura! research 
schemes connected with the sugar 


industry. 


In view of the special problems of 
East Punjab created by partition, the 
Committee unanimously agreed to cus- 
pend for some vears, Punjab’s 50) per 
cent contribution to sugar research 
xehemes and authorised the President 
to sanction schemes, which had already 
been approved for pre-partition Punjab. 


A scheme for experimental work to 
ascertain better storage methods for 
gur was approved. The Gur Sub-Comm1- 
ttee was of the opinion that — the 
situation created by the fall ino qur 
prices was very prave and that a high 
priority im movement was necessary. 


“Et was agreed to appoint an Agricul- 
tural Engineer with xpeciahsed know- 
ledge of implements, to design and 
produce suitable agricultural — imple- 
ments within the cultivator’s means for 
use in the sugarcane-growing trects. 


Shri Dip Narayan Sinha was olected 
Vice-Chairman of the Central Sugar- 
cane Committee for 1948-49. 


Technological Sub-Committee 


The technological — sub-committee 
of the Sugarcane Committee 
met on Feb. 23. ~under the 


chairmanship of Sir Datar Singh and 
discussed problems relating to the sugar 
industry. On the question of shifting 
uneconomic factories, the following resc- 
lution was adopted. 


‘* Provincial Governments may be 
advised that before new sugar factories 
are started in the Provinces, they should 
examine the question of shifting factories 
which are uneconomical because of a 
scarcity of cane or because they are 
situated in areas which are so congested 
that the several factories situated in the 
area cannot expect to get an economic 
crush’. 


The sub-committee also accepted a 
suggestion that the Government should 
encourage subsidiary industries by giving 
them protection and even subsidies for 
reasonably long periods. This is in 
view of the fact that sugar plants remain 
idle for the greater part of the year. 


RAILWAY MINISTER'S SPEECH 
(Continued from Page 304) 


years, but we have net uplemented 
our promises. [am hoping that it will 
he possible in the near future to make a 
little beginning with an honest imple- 
mentation of these undertakings. It 
is a problem the importance of which I 
am quite as keenly aware of as the 
Hon'ble Momber who spoke. As far as 
I am concerned I am going tosee that the 
money we have in the Betterment Fund 
is devoted primarily to the question of 
relieving the oxtraordinarily uncom- 
fortable conditions under which third 
class passengers now travel. 
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INDIAN TRADE EXHIBITION AT 
SINGAPORE 


EARLY 50,000 spectators drawn 
from all nationalities and 
classes are ostimated to have 

visited the Indien Trade Exhibi: 


tion since it was declared open on Feb: 
21 by His Excellency the Governor of 
Singapore, Sir Franklin Gimson, in the 
presence of a very large vatheriny. 


Many of the Visitors had travelled 
hundreds of miles from the wpcountry 
areas of Malaya. 


The first exposition of its kind and size 
to be ever staged by the Government of 
India outside the country, the exhibition 
provoked unprecedented interest = in 
[Indian merchandiso. 


Business circles and also the general 
public were particularly impressed by 
India’s leather products, surgical instru- 
ments, silks and woollen fabrics. cotton 
textiles and ornamental wares of ivory 
and brass. 


Spread over in two large halls and ua 
number of side stalls, covering an area 
nearly 30,000 square feet, the exhibition 
represented fairly adequately the indus- 
trial capacity of India. 


The art section of the exhibition which 
contained a large variety of modern 
Indian paintings, hesides three statues of 
Mahatma Gandhi prepared by a local 
Indian sculptor, also proved a great 
attraction. 


Among the distinguished guests 
present on the opening were high-ranking 
Government officialy, diplomatic repre- 
sontatives, Trade Commissioners and 
leading husinessmen. 


Before requesting His F:xcellency tu 
declare the exhibition open, the Repre- 
sentative of the Government. of India, 
Mr. J. A. Thivy, who received him on 
arrival at the entrance of the exhibition 
area, said: 


“This exhibition has been sent out 
here at a time when [India is busy with 
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pre-yceupattons. 
everything 


else an appalling tragedy 
befell the nation when India lost 
Mahatma Gandhi. But the — ardent 
passion for international friendship and 
goodwill of our Prime Minister, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehro, is sueh that it cannot 
be easily restrained even by eaxtreordi- 
Harv circumstances, Honee this extaibi- 
thom ° a 


On top of 


After referring to India’s achievements 
in the fleld of analytical and contem- 
plative thought and literature, in the 
eourse of his address in opening the 
exhibition, the Governor said: 


“Tam sure that this morning one 
will see that the people of Indi are 
again progressing in their effort to give 
outward expression to their natural 
genius and every one will rejoice that 
Indian culture is at present developing 
In & Way that will enable other nations 
to understand better the ways of thought 
in India”. / 


Occupying a covered area ot more than 
80,000 square feet, the Exhibition lasted 
for nine days. 


Gesture of Goodwill 


At a Press Conference in Singapore on 
Feb. 14 Mr. P. K. Panikkar, Officer in- 
Charge, Exhibition Section of the 
Ministry of Commerce, Government of 
India, who organised the Exhibition. 
pointed out that it was the first of its 
kind and size to be organised outside 
the boundaries of new and free India 


and the first ever held in South-East 
Asia. 


“The Exhibition is somothing of a 
syinbol of Ludia’s contribution to Asia's 
economic and industrial development”, 
Mr. Panikkar said, ‘and itis also a 


‘Statistical Quality Control 


Addressing the Statistical Branch of 
the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research in Delhi recently, Dr. W.A. 
Shewhart, Founder of the Quality 
Control Movement. in U.S.A., pleaded 
for greater attention to the qualitative 
side of the application of the Statistical 
inethod to agriculture in India, which 
at present appeared to be mostly capn- 
fined to its quantitative aspect, 


Dr. Shewhart said that statistical 
quality control could be broadly divided 
into two: food and drugs, and manu- 
facture and engineering. He held that 
industry and agriculture were inter- 
dependent and explained tho role of 
statistical quality control in  deter- 
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mining the quality of agricultural pro- 
ducts like those of linseed oil. He 
emphasized the role of mathematical 
statistics in solving new problems in 
agricultural and industrial researh, and 
the need for popularising the application 
of this statistical technique bv suitable 
press articles for the use of engineers 
and teclinjcians jn the industry. 


Sir Datar Singh, Vice Chairman of tho 
Indian Council of Agricultural Rosoarch, 
explained the researches for the im. 
provement of agricultural statistics in 
India by the Indian Counci] and the 
trairuang Course conducted bg it for 
agricultural statisticians. a 


yesture of goodwill and friendship to the 
people of South-East Asia. 


‘“‘ Altogether the Exhibition will have 
more than twenty different sections, 
representing hundreds of different lines 
of India’s products and manufactures. 
About 600 principal Indian concerns 
have participated in this enterprise”. 


He added that whilo it was not possible 
at this stage to give accurately the total 
cost of the exhibits, their valué must run 
into millions of Straits dollars. 


A Great Success 


‘¢ Thig indeed is an astonishing disptay. 
We had never imagined Indian industry 
was so versatile’, was the frequent 
comment. of visitors to the Exhibition. 


Her Excellency Lady Gimson, wife 
of the Governor of Singapore, spent 
nearly an hour on Feb. 26 at the Exhi- 
bition. On arrival, Her Excellency was 
received by the Representative to the 
Government of India, Mr. J. A. Thivy, 
who took her round the halls. 


Before leaving, lady Gimson was pre- 
sented with two India made handbags 
and « jowel-box inlaid with ivory. 


The Exhibition was a great success. 
The number of visitors for the first five 
-evenings was estimated at 90,000. 


CATTLE PRESERVATION 
COMMITTEE 


The Cattle Preservation Committee 
appointed by the Contral Government 
to consider the question of cattle wealth 
in all its aspects, and to recommend a 
comprehensive plan of action which 
can be put into immediate effect, met 
in New Delhi under tho chairmanship of 
Sir Datar Singh, Vice Cuairman of the 
Indian Council of agricuitural Research, 
on Fel. 19. 


Opening the proceedings, Sir Datar 
Singh stressed the importance of cattle 
wealth in Government’s food self-suffi- 
ciency campuign and suggestec a plan 
of relative priorities in dealing with this 
question. It was also necessary to 
avoid a ‘‘superfluity of recommenda- 
tions’’; practical suggestions which 
could be given effect to immediately 
were required. 


The Committee discussed the problem 
under the heads of prevention of slaughter, 
salvage of city milch cattle, segregation 
camps for unproductive cattle, methods 
_ of dealing with scrub bulls, control of 
stray cattle, improvement of stock, 
disease control, feeds and fodder, census 
and statistics and the establishment of 
a Central Advisory Board. 


The following members of the Com- 
mittee attended : 


_ Sir Datar Singh, Rai Bahadur P.N. 
Nanda. Animal Husbandry Com- 
missioner with the Government of India, 
Mr. N.B: Shahi, Director of Veterinary 
Service, C. P. & Berar. Dr. Zal R. 
Kothawalla, Dairy Development Adviser 


(Continued in next Column) | 
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~ Central 


IMPLEMENTING INDUSTRIAL TRUCE 


Government To Set Up Central 
And Provincial Bodies 


N implementation of the 
] resolution on industrial truce 
adopted by the Industries 


Conference in December 1947, the Govern- 
ment. of India, it is learnt, are setting 
up shortly a Central Labour Advisory 
Co::ncil to co-ordinate major matters in 
respect of industry and labour such as 
profit sharing and profit distribution. 


Tho C yatral Government have suggested 
to the Provincial Governments that they 
should cach set up immediately a re- 
proiontative Provincial Labour Advisory 
Board. They have also recommended 
the immediate ostablishment of a Works 
Commnittse and a Unit Production Com- 
mitto2 in each industrial undertaking. 


It is proposed to appoint an experienced 
whole-time officer in charge of all exe- 
cutive work connected with the imple- 
mentation of the reaolution in so far 
as it concerns the Central Govern- 
ment. In addition, he will keep in touch 
with Provincial Governments and advise 
them on matters of importance. 


Works and Production Committees 


According to a tentative scheme, the 
Government of India consider it desir- 
able toset up various other committees 
under the Central Labour Advisory 
Council and Provincial Labour Advisory 
Boards. When thisscheme is implemented 
there will be under the Central Council 
five major industrial committees for coal, 
iron and steel, cotton textiles, cement 
and jute manufactures. Under each 
industrial committee there will be a 
Production Committec, a 
Committee on Industrial Relations, 
an Economic Sub-Committee and 
a Central Housing Board. Simi- 
larly, under each Provincial Board 
there will be a sub-committee and a 
Regional Committee for each industry. 


The Works Committee and the Unit 
Production Committee, the setting up 
of which are considered essential, will be 
the primary units of each undertaking. 
The Government think it desirable to 
have these two separate even though 
the same persons may be members of 
both. For maintaining proper liaison, 


(Continued from Column 1) 


to the Government of India, L. Hardev 
Sahai, Secretary, Gau Rakishini Sabha, 
Hissar, Rai Bahadur J.N. Manker, 
Honorary Secretary, Bombay Humani- 
tarian League, Sardar Bahadur Harchand 


Singh, Agricultural Commissioner, Patiala, 


Shri Dharam Lal Singh, Secretary, 
Bihar Gowshala Federation, » Sadaqat 
Ashram, Patna, Mr. Satishchandar Dass 
Gupta, Khadi Pratisthan, near Calcutta 
and Shri Mahatir Parshad Poddar, 
Gorakhpur. 


it is proposed to have joint meetings 
of both the committees. 


The provision in respect of Works 
Committess already exists in the In- 
dustrial Disputes Act, 1947 and in similar 
Provincial laws. Immediate forma- 
tion of Unit Production Committees is 
expscted to ba useful For the other commi- 
ttees to bo set up, as a good deal of spade 
work could be done by them. 


Ba3ides these, it is also proposed to 
have Provincial committees on production, 
on wage fixation, on profit distribution 
and onia:lastrial relations and provincial 
Housing Boards. The set-up of these 
committees will be decided upon after 
consulting the Provinces and theCentral 
Labour Advisory Council and: the Prov- 
incial Boards. 


The Government, it is understood. 
are of the view that modifications may 
be nacessary to suit local conditions. 


DECONTROL OF COFFEE 
PRICES 


In pursuance of Government’s general 
policy of progressive decontrol of 
commodities, the statutory control on 
coffee prices has been withdrawn, says 
a Prass Note issued by the Ministry of 
Industry and Supply on Feb. 18. 


The Government have received the 
assurance of the Indian Coffee Board that 
prices will be kept down to reasonable 
levels, and are confident of receiving the 
co-operation of the industry, the trade 
and the general consumer in the produc- 
tion and equitable distribution ut these 
levels. 


The Government are, however, as is 
their general policy, prepared to con- 
sider the reimposition of the control 
should circumstances render this neces- 
gary. 


RELIEF TO OVERSEAS 
EVACUEES 


In a Press Note issued in May last, 
the Government of India announced 
their decision to close down finally on 
Feb. 29, 1948, their schemes of financial 
assistance to evacuees from Burma, 
Malaya and other countries. : 


Government want it to be clearly 
understood that in no circumstances 
will any exception be made and no 
useful purpose will, therefore, be served 
by applications to Government for conti- 
nuance of assistance, says a Press 
Note issuded by the Ministry of External 
Affairs and Commonwealth Relations 
on Feb. 27. 
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PRODUCTION FIRST : 
NATIONALISATION OF INDUSTRIES 


PEAKING in the Indian Parlia- 
ment on Feb. 17 on a_ resolution 
moved by Kazi Syed Karimuddin 
urging that the economic pattern of 
India shall be socialist economy based 
on the principle of nationalisation of 
key industries, the Prime Minister said: 


I should like to say a few words right 
at the beginning of this discussion in 
order to indicate the general policy of 
Government in this behalf. The Honour- 
able Mover has referred to various state- 
ments previously made by the National 
Congress, by me personally and by 
others; and then he has drawn atten- 
tion to other statements made by 


Members of Government and pointed | 


out certain discrepancies therein. There 
may be different viewpoints and certain 
discrepancies if various statements are 
compared ; but I think the real fact 
of the matter is—and I plead guilty to 
that—that Government as such have 
not put forward before this House or 
before the country any fully worked-out 
policy in regard to these matters, not 
that the Government do not attach a 
good deal of importance to it, but for the 
simple reason that events of various 
kinds rather overwhelmed us and the 
matter could not be dealt with—if I 
may say so with all respect—in the 
manner the Honourable Member suggests, 
by a kind of Resolution vaguely talking 
about nationalisation and putting every- 
thing into effect immediately. It is 
a much more intricate matter. 


We may call ourselves by any name 
we like—socialists or any other name— 
but if we have to tackle these problems 
we cannot tackle them in vague terms 
but have ta do it precisely. And it is 
Government’s business certainly to deal 
with long-term policies, but even more 
80 with the immediate present and what 
they have to do with the immediate 
present. And so we have had these 
other difficulties to face, and many 
matters which probably we would have 
considered by now have had to be 
postponed. | 


Planning Commission © 


For instance, it was our desire to con- 
sider the appointment of a Planning 
Commission which could be given general 
terms of reference and which could then 
precisely lay down priority, and how 
to plan and co-ordinate various sectors 
of economic life. We have been unable 
to do that, I am sorry to say. I hope 
that before very long we shall be able 
to take some steps in that direction. 
Meanwhile, as the House is aware, in a 
very small way we have appointed « 
Rehabilitation and Development Board 
which, though it primarily concerns 
iteelf with rehabilitation of refugees, is 
also intimately concerned with deve- 
lopment and it will have to consider the 
various development schemes and try 
to plan them with the object in view 
of rehabilitating the refugees. 
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PRIME 


In the past many years I have had 
occasion to express my general views 
on this subject many times, and for 
some years I was Chairman of the 
National Planning Committee where 
all these matters came up. We did a 
lot of good work in that Committee. 
Unfortunately that did not bear fruit in 
the shape of a final report, but a 
large number of sub-committees’ reports 
and a considerable number of our own 
resolutions bear witness to the work 
that was already done. 


I am glad to say that many of these 
reports of the Sub-Committees are now 
available for such persons as are inter- 
ested in this problem. If they read 
those reports as well as the other material 
which we have, they will find that these 
questions are extraordinarily intricate, 
overlapping and they cannot be solved 
by just some formula. 


No Vague Formulae 


The formula gives the mental outlook 
of the person who uses it. That is true, 
but a Government cannot speak in vague 
formulae. The Government has to con- 
sider every aspect of the question and 
more especially what it can do for the 
immediate present. 

Now it is well known and we have 
often stressed this, that production is 
perhaps one of the most important things 
before us today: that is adding to the 
wealth of the country. We cannot 
overlook other factors. Nevertheless 
production comes first and I am pre- 
pared to say that everything that we 
do should be judged from the point of 
view of production first of all as well 
as other points of view. If nationali- 
sation adds to production, we shall have 
nationalisation at every step. If it 
does not, let us see how to bring it about 
in order not to impede production. 
That is the essential thing. 


It is not so easy as the Honourable 
Member seems to think that we can 
legislate and then by some kind of 
jugglery we can produce results. Taking 
such steps may .often lead possibly to 
some kind of petty disasters ; actually 
graver crises may follow. So it is not 
merely o question of adopting a certain 
economic outlook, but of tiding over 
it, of priorities, how todo it, in what 
manner and when to do it that is the 
most important factor. It is not enough 
to put aside or break up a certain system 
but you have to put another system 
in its place. All these factors have to 
be borne in mind. 


The resolution that the Honourable 
Member has put forward suffers from all 
manner of defects, including the kind of 
defect that he was blaming us for. It 
is vague. It has little meaning except 
to show the goodness of heart of the 
Honourable member. It talks about 
doing things immediately all over the 
place in agriculture and industry. I 
just cannot conceive how any Govern- 
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ment, whatever its views may be as 
regards economic problems; can accept 
such a resolution. 


I think far too many of our friends 
and our countrymen here and those in 
other countries continue to think in 
terms of wealth in an age which has 
more or less passed. They continue to 
adhere to what might be called 19th 
century economic ideology, which may 
have been very good in its time, but 
which is not applicable to-day in a large 
measure, and I think many of the ills 
in the world today are due to the fact 
that that particular economic system, 
which grew in the 19th century does not 
fit the circumstances in the middle of 
the 20th century. 


Economic Malaise 


We find therefore all over the world 
an economic malaise, and it may be 
that many of our political ills are due 
to the fact that we do not settle down 
all over the world in a more sensible 
manner befitting the times. However 
that may be, the point we have to con- 
sider is not just destructive criticism but 
constructively what we can do to meet 
it. What we can do to meet it depends 
&@ great deal of course on circumstances 
in our own country: partly also on 
circumstances outside in the world, 
because these events act and react on’ 
each ather. 


In judging of the circumstances in 
our own country, we have to consider 
all manner of factors and we have to 
plan accordingly and go ahead step by 
step so as not to break up somothing 
we have got without replacing it immo- 
diately with something better. It is 
fairly easy to bredk up things. It is 
not so easy to construct. It is quite 
possible that in an attempt to change the 
economic system you may have a period 
of semi-disaster. You may even stop 
production which we aim at. Ultimately, 
perhaps very gradually, you may build 
up a new kind of apparatus. But for 
the moment you may break up the 
existing apparatus. That is undesirable 
when all our energies have to be con- 
centrated on production. 


The Honourable Member referred to 
@ certain report which came out of a 
sub-Committee of the All India Congress 
Committee, of which I had the honour 
to be Chairman. I would commend to 
him and to other members to read that 
report fairly carefully because that 
report was a carefully drafted document. 
It was not by any means a final report 
about anything. It was a report to be 
considered firstly by the Working 
Committee of the Congress and secondly 
by the All India Congress Committee. 
In the report itself it is stated that this 
is Just a rough blue-print and these 
matters will have to be considered by 
the Planning Commission which was 
recommended. 


Certain other factors were laid down 
in it in regard to the nationalization of 
defence industries and key industries. 
Now it is perfectly true that so far as 
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the National Congress is concerned, it 
accepted this principle about J7 years 
ago—the nationalization, ownership or 
control of defence and key _ idustries 
and public utilities, and I do helieve that 
such industries have to be natiunalised 
some time or other. Then again the 
Congress in its various resolutions has 
also indicated that this process of nationa- 
lization should go a little further in other 


directions. -But when you come down , 


to giving effect to this you have to think 
as to which to choose first and how to 
do it without upsetting the present 
structure and without actually  inter- 
fering with production. 


Now this document which I have 
referred to, by the Economic Programme 
Sub-Committee of the Congress has 
given rise to a great deal of criticiam, 
or some criticism anyhow, on either 
side. Some people think it does not. 
go far enough and others think it is a 
revolutionary departure which will upset 
our economy and it is in fact a sudden 
jump tosocialism. Ofcourse it is nothing 
of the kind either way. It is very far 
from socialism. It is the continuation 
of a process which is going on all over 
the world, including the capitalistic 
countries of the world, excepting perhaps 
the biggest of them all, the United States 
of America. In other countries you will 
see this process going on in some places 
and in some faster than in other coun- 
tries. This report merely indicates a 
strong tendency towards socialism, which 
certain industries earmarked for earlier 
socialism than the rest, and even in this 
report it is stated definitely that every 
step should be taken so as not to inter- 
fere with production. 


New and Old Industries 


I should just like to read out to the 
House one or two passages in it. First 
of all, “‘ it is emphasized that the report 
is not a blue print bfit an outline pro- 
gramme the details of which will have 
to he filled in by the permanent Planning 
Commission which has heen recommen- 
ded.’” Then it referred to definite and 
key industries and here again may I say 
that the use of the word ‘ key ’ industry 
is very vague. Opinions may differ 
as to what is a‘ key ‘industry whether 
we are referring to just a_ few 
or many. LDeliberately it has been left. 
vague there, because the next stave of 
defining them would be sometime later, 
when the matter is covsidered by the 
Standing Committee. Quite apart from 
defining them, the question of the 
definitiun of nationalization would. also 
depend on that commission or whatever 
authority might cousider the problem. 


There is another matter which has 
been referred td in this report and that 
is this. We have specially stated that 
apart from certain obvious industries 
of vital importance, we consider the 
State should nationalise or start nation- 
alising new industries of a particular 
type, that is to say, we should not waste 
our resources at the present moment in 
trying to nationalise existing industries, 
except whore it is absolutely necessary 
but rather conserve our resources and 
start new industries. 


I thought that a very sound principle, 


because, after all, whatever we may do, 
it will have to be limited by our own 
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FONE NA NN rw 


INDUSTRIALISTS MEET 
_ PRIMEMINISTER 


;  & deputation of some of the leading 
i tndustrialists led by Sir Homs Mody 
? wasted upon the Prime Minister, the 
: Deputy Prime Minister, the Finance 
< Minister and the Minister for Industry 
, and Supply on. Feb. 17, says a Press 
; Communique issued by the Prime 
> Minister's Secretariat on the same date. 
. Those present were :— 


NOR ABO REAN MAAN AANA 


i 


Sir Homi Mody. 
. Mr. A. D. Shroff. 
. Mr. G.D. Birla. : 
Str Shrt Ram. : 
Str Badridas Goenka. 
Str Biren Mukerjee. 

. Mr. Kasturbhat Lalbhat. 
. Mer. D. M. Khatau. 


‘ On behalf of the deputation Sir Home : 
° placed before the Government the views ‘ 
, of industrialists on the eeonomsc policies 
of Government and the situation pre- 
vatliny in the country. There was a full 
and frank discusston and the deputation :, 
; were informed that their point of view : 

¢ would be carefully considered by < 

; Government. F 
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NANA Re 
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resources. We have to choose which 
to take up firet. If we squander our 
resources in mercly acquiring for the 
State existiny industries (that we have 
acquired them may be for the nation’s 
good) for the moment we may have no 
other resources left and we would have 
rather stopped the field for private 
enterprise too. So it is far better for 
the State to concentrate on certain 
specific vital new industries rather than 
go abont nationalising many of the old 
ones, though, as I said, in the case of 
some specific vital industry of national 
importance that might be done. 


This has many advantages, one ad- 
vantage being, as [ said, that the State's 
resources are applied to new industries 
according to production, etc., without 
interfering with the existing apparatus 
except where it is absolutely necessary. 
All the work that the State does would 
be constructively adding to production 
rather than merely boing a changeover. 
After a period (which is hinted at in this 
report), after five years or so, the State 
may reconsider the problem and see 
what else it can do, how far it can go. 


Why Five-Year Period 


Now what is the point in putting in 
this five-year period? As q matter of 
fact’whatever period might he put in it 
has little significance in the present 
changing dynamic world. ne does 
not know and I doubt if any member of 
this House can say what will happen in 
India two years hence or three years 
hence either in the political or economic 
domain, so that putting down any time- 
table or programme does not help much, 
except that it gives us some picture in 
our minds which we can work up to. 


Why five years was put down there 
was really to give a kind of assurance to 
those who might be somewhat put out 
by the prospect of these changes, that 


is to say. that we are not going to upset 
existing things, we are leaving them as 
they are more or less but that we are 
enlarging the domain in other fields, 
more or less specified fields, so that there 
may be no grievance that something is 
done which upsets much of the existing 
structure. 


I have been surprised to read criticisms 
of this rough outline report, criticisms 
from industrial magnates and others, 
because I had thought that this report 
had carefully considsred many of the 
on that face the country, even 
rom the point of view of industrialists 
and others. We had provided for many 
of those things, may be some things had 
to be overlooked, which can be consi- 


' dered later, but generally speaking, we 


had carefully provided that there should 


be no sudden change in a way which. 


might upset the present structure without 
its being replaced. 

Ever since this report was drawn up, 
this House decided on the nationalisa- 
tion of the Reserve Bank and the Im- 
perial Bank of India. Changes go on 
taking place in that way. It may be 
that if we merely talk in terms of big 
changes all over the place, the result 
would be no change at all because 
that would be merely a paper decision, 
which could not easily be given effect 
to. Therefore I submit that the proper 
way to deal with this matter is not to 
pass a resolution of this kind. but to 
consider it carefully in the context of 
what can be done, the general policy 
being laid down the general outlook, or 
if you like, the general objective. The 
ultimate objective may not have to be 
reconsidered but many of the things 
leading up toit may have to be recon- 
sidered from time to time, because all 
manner of changes are taking place. 


Progress in Technology 


For instance, if I may put one aspect 
of the case before the House, I think 
that the progress being made in techno- 
logy and in science is so enormous and 
so rapid that within a fairly short space 
of time, let us say 15 years, the whole 
conception of modern industry will 
change completely. New sources of 
power will come in and those sources 
of power will upset all the methods of 
production that exist today, much more 
so than what the Industrial Revolution 
did 150 years ago in England and also 
in Europe. 


All these enormous cliariges are going 
to take place and I find that many of us, 
whether we call ourselves Socialiste, 
Communists or Capitalists or by any 
other name, are singularly unaware of 
these big changes taking place; th 
are 30 unaware of this that they thi 
merely in terms not of the greater wealth 
coming into existence by fresh methods 
but rather of only changing the owner- 
ship of industry which of course may be 
important from the point of view of 
creating equality and we should do that. 


Distribution is most important but 
what is far more important is the dyna- 
mic future. In the changed situation 
all over the world, new sources are 
coming up which might completely 
revolutionise our agriculture as well as 
our industry. Therefore, what I think 
utmost important for the State is this. 
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Whatever may happen to the existing 
sources of production, these new and 
novel sources of production should 
always remain in the hands of the State. 
We should not allow these new methods 
to go into private hands and thus become 
private monopolies. And in regard to 
the eXisting sources we should proceed 
step by step and avoid any dropping in 
production or upsetting of the economic 
structure, in so far as is possible. 


River Valley Projects ? 

The House knows that we have got 
a large number of big schemes or pro- 
jects dealing with river valleys. These 
schemes deal with constructing big 
reservoirs, hydro-electric works, irriga- 
tion canals, prevention of erosion and 
malaria prevention and so on and so 
forth. These schemes are going to 
require a vast deal of money and by far 
the most important thing is that they 
will be the basis of all future growth. 
They will go a long way in solving our 
food problem, in providing that power 
which is essential for all industrial 
growth. Once you have got that power 
you can go ahead pretty fast. So the 
Government decided to concentrate on 
the rapid development of these river 
valley schemes and not to fritter away 
their energy on more or less temporary 
expedients here.and there. If we are 
going to concentrate on these big schemes 
are we going to divert our energy from 
them to acquiring this or that little 
industry which may make some or no 
difference at all, which will create upsets 
here and there and not lead to that basic 
foundation on which all industry should 
rest in future ? 


and the other rather 


Therefore, even from this point of3 


view of socialisation we should proceed 
with the foundations first, lay them 
down, have a system of priorities and 
timings, take over any sector of the 
national economy and socialise it when 
the time is ripe for it. When the time 
will be ripe I cannot say. ‘We require 
not only money but what is far more 
more important, trained human material* 


In fact that is the only thing in the 
ultimate analysis, whether it is indus- 
trial or any other department of life. 
Let us admit we have not got a sufficient 
quantity of that trained human material 
in any aspect of life in India today. We 
have produced very high class persons in 
every department, of life—in science, in 
industry. We have some of the finest 
scientists in the world. Nevertheless 
they are few. They are not enough. 


Scientific Manpower Committee 


The House may remember that Govern- 
ment appointed a Scientific Manpower 
Committee some little time back be- 
cause we attach the greatest importance 
to using the scientific manpower we 
have got, to increasing it and rapidly 
augmenting it. That Committee re- 
ported and its Report was considered 
by Government. Many of its recom- 
mendations were adopted. We are 
trying our best to increase our technical 
and other personnel by sending people 
abroad and getting people from abroad 
to come here to teach our students here. 
All this is the real basis, the foundation, 
that is being laid down for future progress 
theoretical and 


Ps a 


doctrinaire approach of stating that 
we are going to make these big changes, 
does not help much. On the other hand 
it gives a completely wrong picture to 
the people who do not realize what is 
to be done, what preparations have to 
be made, before the various steps can 
be taken. Therefore I submit that a 
resolution of this kind will not be help- 
ful at all. I hope that somé time during 
this session, if it is possible, we may 
come up before this House with certain 
specific proposals or policy statements 
in regard to industrial programme. 
Naturally whatever programme we may 
adopt would have to have the sanction 
of this House. 


To refer back to the Congress Sub- 
Committee’s Report. Naturally, if any 
programme, economic or other, receives 
the final sanction of the All India Con- 
gress Committee and that Committee 
calls for that programme to be adopted, 
most of us in this House are bound by 
that mandate. The final authority no 
doubt is this House for any programme 
that has to be adopted, but most of us 
are bound by any programme definitely 
and precisely put forward by the All 
India Congress Committee and we shall 
have to place it for adoption before this 
House. But the All India Congress 
Committee after all is not an executive 
body; at the most it is a policy-laying 
body. It will lay down the _ general 
policy, again, naturally leaving it to 
this House or to the Government to 
time it as it thinks it expedient, to give 
certain priorities and to go ahead with 
it at a pace which may be considered 
right and proper. 
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- H. E. Shri C. Rajagopalachari, Governor of West Bengal, inaugurated the proceedings of the Conference on Standardisation 


and Quality Control held recently at Calcutta. Dr. W. A. 
. Mahalanobis, Director, Indian Statistical Institute ; Mr. N. 
Dr. L. Verman, Director of Indian Standards Institution 


ight. On his left are Professor P. C 
righ Se 


Standards Institution and 
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Shewhart, President of the Conference, is on 


Excellency 's 
C. Driver, Vice-President, 
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The House knows that in regard to 
the land system our general policy has 
been to put an end to what is being called 
the zamindari system. The pace has 
been slow, not clue to any lack of effort 
but because all manner of difficulties 
cropped up. Still I hope that the matter 
will be gone through fairly soon. That 
again is one of the foundations on which 
we can build anything else. There has 
been talk about collective farming. I 
should like collective and co-operative 
farming in this country. I hope that 
in any event, if not on a large-scale, on a 
small scale, we shall begin soon with 
co-operatives and, may be, with col- 
lectives. But it is obvious that before 
you can think of them you have to put 
an end to the present land system which 

revails in the greater part of India— 

rst of all the big zamindari system, then, 
may be, other aspects of it—and that 
is not such an easy matter. 


Tt is not a matter of a few, whom you 
might call capitaliste, disliking it, but 
possibly a very large number of peasant 
proprietors disliking it. Obviously, 
whatever decision we may make must 
have the consent of the large number 
of people. Wecannot force it down the 
throats of the vast majority of our 
peasants. We have to convert them. 
The best way to do that is to give a 
living example by co-operatives, how 
they will function, and then only can 
they be converted. India is a huge 
country. We may have various types 
of agricultural economy side by side and 
gradually the one that is best suited 
will prevail. Even in _ co-operatives 
there are so many types. I cannot say 
immediately which is most suited. May 
be that one type may be suitable in one 
part of the country and another in 
another part. 


Industrial Programme 


Finally, therefore, I would assure the 
House that so far as we are concerned 
we are very anxious to draw up a parti- 
cular statement of policy in regard to 
our industrial programme. I do not 
think at this stage that statement will 
go very far into the future. It is risky 
to go far into the future. It is for non- 
official organizations to look far ahead 
into the future, but for a Government to 
commit itself in the long distance is not 
safe. We will come up before the 
House. I should like to assure 
others who may not be inthe House 
that whatever we may do, we 
want to put production first. We 
think it is most essential. Production 
obviously depends on a very great 
deal of co-operation between those 
people who are most concerned in pro- 
duction. Obviously we want the good- 
will of the industrialists of the country. 
The question is often asked, ‘* Have 
you got the personnel to nationalise 
industries t’’ Well, as I just now said. 
we have not got enough. But the 
question rather surprises me, because 1t, 
is the same personnel that might be 
used whether industry is nationalised 
or not. The personnel which functions in 
private industry won't leave the country 
when it is nationalised. It is the same 
personnel, including the captains of 
industry who will also be utilized bc- 
cause of their very special ability, 


~ (Continued in nezt Column) 
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IMPORTANCE OF 
TO INDIAN 


WEATHER — SERVICE 
FARMERS 


Communications Minister’s Address 


HE vital importance of country- 
wide weather service to the 
Indian farmer was emphasized 

by the Hon’ble Mr. Rafi Ahmad Kidwai, 

Minister for Communications, when he 

addressed a conference of the Directors 

of the India Metereological Department 


in New Delhi on Feb. 28. 


The need of the hour, Mr. Kidwai 
declared, was to reach the un-lettered 
peasant and convince him of the sound- 
ness of the forecasts put out by the 
experts. He expressed the hope that 
efforts to this end would very soon be 
made with the co-operation of the 
Provinces and the Broadcasting Services. 
The Minister congratulated the Depart- 
ment for starting its weather bulletins 
for farmers in the languages known to 
them and for maintaining a _ high 
standard in respect of forecasts for 
aviation and shipping, which was essen- 
tial in-view of the vital place India 
occupied on international air and sea 
routes. 


Welcoming the Minister, Dr. 8. Banerji, 
Director-General of Observatories, des- 
cribed the working of the Department 
and its plans for .uturo development. 
He disclosed that India would soon have 
four more seismological observatories, 
one more magnetic observatory in the 
equatorial region, one more astronomical 
observatory with a large size telescope 
and five hundred more rain-gauge 
stations. 


(Continued from Column 1) 


managerial executive etc. Now, the 
point is that in any programme that we 
put forward we must have the largest 
measure of good-will. We must not 
allow it to affect production, ete. At 
the same time we must lay the founda- 
tions of future progress in the direction 
we aim at. That was the outlook with 
which we framed the Sub-Committee’s 
Report. That is a document for you 
and the country to consider. Wo had 
paid very special attention in this to the 
fact of not having a break, of not having 
any big upsetting factors, but of gra- 
dually and nevertheless fairly quickly 
making a changeover in such sectors of 
economy which are most capable of 
bearing it to the national advantage and 
then making other changes. I would 
therefore beg the Honourable Member 
not to press a resolution which on the 
face of it cannot be given effect to. 


Kazi Syed Karimuddin’s Resolution 
was: 


‘‘This Assembly is of opinion that 
the economic pattern of this country 
shall be socialist economy based on the 
principle of nationalization of key 
industries and co-operative and collective 
farming and socialisation of the materia] 
resources of the country and that the 
Government of India shall adopt the said 
principle immediately.” 


Besides the daily weather forecasts 
to the public through All India Radio 
and newspapers, the Department was 
putting out nearly 1,00,000 forecasts in 
@ year to pilots. In addition to medium 
(3 to 1) days) and long range (monsoon 
and winter rainfall) reports to agricul- 
turists weekly and monthly summaries 
of weather reports were also issued. 


Warnings for storms and cyclones to 
shipping, ports, and aviation and of 
rainfall to irrigation, Railways and 
Telegraphs Departments were among the 
other important services rendered. 
Accurate time signals through telegraph, 
wireless and broadcasting stations were 
also arranged by the Department. The 
Department compiled many tables and 
published hand-books and atlases. 


During the last two years efforts were 
made to develop a net-work of obser 
vatories for measurements of snow and 
rain in different catchments. This work 
was important in view of the many 
multi-purpose river projects planned 
for India. It was also proposed to 


bring out an Indian Journal of Meteo- © 


rolozy for publication of the results of the 
research conducted by the Department. 


Scientific activities carried on by the 
Department covered detailed study of 
partes ar of in all its branches, allied 
subjects like radiation and atmosplerics, 
geophysics including torrestrial magne- 
tism, earth currents. and atmoshperic 
electricity, seismology, astronomy and 
astrophysics, particularly, the relation- 
ship betwevu solar and terrestrial phe- 
nomena. | 


Manufacture of Instruments 


lhe Ve; artnent was the onlv insti- 
tution in Asia which manutactured all 
the instrumente like radio-sonces, rain- 
gsuges, seisrrorgrap’s, balloo:s, clock- 
work. ete. required for taking coser- 
vations. 


For this work the Department was 
maintaining at present six first class 
forecast centres, eleven small centres, 
four Met-broadcast stations, twelve 
radio-sonde stations, thirty nine aero- 
drome reporting stations, 48 pilot baloon 
observatories and 550 surface obser- 
vatories in the Indian Union. 


In addition, there were six observatories— 
four seismological, one magnetic and one 
astronomical observatory at Kodaikanal. 
Nearly 2500 rain-gauge stations existed 
in the country. 3 

After the inauguration ceremony, the 
Minister was shown round the various 
sections of the Department where charts 
were mapped, instruments for recording 
were made and research was conducted. 
Mr. Kidwai also saw the sending up of 
a radiosonde and the _ recording of 
signals transmitted by the instrument 
from the air. 
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The General Council of the Indian Standerds Institution met in New Delhi on Februsry 24. Mr.S. 4. Venkatarsmen, 
Secretary, Ministry of Industry and Supply, presided in the absence cf Dr. , , Pe 
Bhattacharya, Financial Adviser, I. and S. Ministry ; Dr. S.S. Bhatnagar. Director, Ceurci] of Industriel exd Scientific 
Research ; Mr. M. P. Pai, Joint Secretary, I. and S. Ministry; Mr. S. A. Verkateyemen ; Dr. L. C. Veerren. Dovector, Irdien 


Standards Institution; Dr. Shewhart, Amercan Expert on Quality Control and Dr. P. C. Mahal: nobis, 


INDIAN STANDARDS INSTITUTION 


Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta 


Complete Support from [ndustrialists 


HE Indian Standards Institu- 
T tion (ISI), which started funce- 
tioning inJune, 1947, has won both 
complete support from Indian _indus- 
trialists and recognition as an important 
member of the International Standards 
Organisation. Presiding over a meeting 
of the General Council of ISI on Feb. 29, 
Mr. S.A. Venkataraman, Secretary of 
the Industry and Supply Ministry, spoke 
of this two-fold achievement, which 
was again referred to by Dr. W. A. 
Shewhart, the American expert on 
quality control in a tribute to the work of 
the Institution. 


The General Council which had been 
called to consider changes necessary in the 
rules and regulations of ISI, necessitated 
by the partition of the country, adopted 
such modifications in its constitution as 
would enable the Institution to function 
as an all-India body facilitating at the 
same time the participation of neighbour- 
ing countries in its activities. The 
Government of Ceylon have already joined 
the Institution as a member and it is 
expected that the Governments of Burma, 
Nepal, Bhutan and Malaya may join 
shortly. 


ISL has 345 members, of whom 326 
are sustaining members, who are cor- 
porate bodies like governments, com- 
mercial organisations, etc. An important 
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amendment carried at the meeting of the 
General Council, consisted in creating 
a new category of sustaining members, 
which might make it possible for small- 
scale industrial firms and learned and 
scientific bodies to enlist themselves 
paying a subscription suited to their 
capacity. 


An account of the work done by ISI 
during the last 8 months, submitted to 
the General Council by Dr. LalC. Verman, 
Director, reveals that the Institution 
has established a Textile Division Council 
and an Engineering Division Council, 
which are already handling scores of 
standardization problems through a 
number of Sectional Committees. At 
the same time, a Chemical Division 
Council is also being formed, nearly 80 
subjects for standardization awaiting 
its consideration. 


One of the earliest undertakings of 
ISI made at the instance of Shri C. 
Rajagopalachari, consisted in preparing 
a& memorandum on the designing of a 
rational Coin Series for India and more 
recontly the Director of the Institution 
submitted to the Government a 
report recommending the adoption of 
a metric system of weights and measures. 


In its role of collaboration with the 
National Standards bodies of other 
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S.P. Mockes jee. 


(L. to R.) Mr. P. C. 
Director, 


countries, ISI has received so far more 
than 170 references. The Institution 
represents India on the International 
Organisation for Standardization 
(ISO), which has now established its 
headquarters at Geneva and out of the 
67 technical subjects for which the latter 
has proposed to set up Secretariates, 
two have been entrusted to ISI, namely, 
shellac and mica. 


A special committee, which considered 
proposals made by the U.S.8. R. regard- 
ing agricultural products. has expressed 
the readiness of ISI to offer its services 
as Secretariat for ISO Committces dealing 
with subjects like condiments and spices, 
jute, oilseeds, etc. in which India had 
special trade interests. 


INFORMATION ABOUT MISSING 
PERSONS ~— 


Information has now become available 
about certain persons who were previously 
reported missing, says a Press Note 
issued by the Ministry of Relief and 
Rehabilitation on Feb. 18. Those inter- 
ested may call at any of the Search 
Service Bureaux at refugee camps in 
Gurdaspur, Amritsar,  Jullundur, 
Ludhiana, Kurukshetra and Delhi. This 
will also be available shortly in Feroze- 
pur and Ambala. 


At Delhi, people may contact Search 


Service Headquarters, ‘P’ Block, 
Room No. 58, Raisina Road, New Delhi. 
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MODEL VILLAGES AND FACTORIE 
IN DAMODAR VALLEY 


ESCRIBING the Damodar Valley 
D Project as ‘a great adventure in 
sectional planning’, the Hon'ble 
Mr. N. V. Gadgil, Minister for Works 
Mines and Power, disclosed in the Indian 
Parliament on Feb. 16, that the Govern- 
ment’s intention was to have model 
villages and factories owned and con- 
ducted on a co-operative basis in the 
Valley after its development. He was 
replying to the debatc on the Damodar 
Valley Corporation Bill. 


Mr. Gadgil also declared that the 
three mombers of the Board in charge of 
the Corporation should have ‘the vision 
of the post, the zeal of the pioneer and the 
capacity of a practical administrator’. 


He expres3od the hope that in India, 
which is rich in material as well as human 
talent, it would not be impossible to find 
out three top-ranking men of that des- 
cription, who would rule the destinies 
of 50 lakhs of people that would be 
committed to the care and custody of 
the Corporation. 


Mr. Gadgil added that there were 
four essential qualifications which the 
members of the Board should possess. 
Of them the foremost was high integrity 
and incorruptibility; the second, high 
intelligence; the third, a clear conception 
of economic development in India on 
modern scientific lines especially in the 
industrial and agricultural fields and 
the alignment of economi: life on a co- 
operative basis and lastly, a fairly wide 
experience of men and affairs. 


The Minister informed the House that 
these appointments would be made after 
consulting the respective Provincial 
Governments viz. the Bengal and Bihar, 
who along with the Central Government 
would participate in the scheme. He 
also assured that merit and no other 
conxideration would govern other 
appointments. 


History of the Project 


Giving a history of the project, the 
Minister said that tne preliminary scheme 
was prepared by the Central Technical 
Power Board. After that, three experts 
from America were appointed to go 
through the details of thescneme. Indian 
talent, Mr. Gudyil assured, was associ- 
ated with the project from the very 
beginning and would continue to be 
associated till it became a reality. He 
revealed that the scheme was discussed 
in various conturences attended by the 
representatives of the Provincial Gov- 
eraments of Bengal and Bihar and by 
the representatives of the Central Gov- 
ernment. ‘They included experts from 
the Central Wuterways, Irrigation and 
Navigation Commission, also — Chief 
Engineers from the Provinces of Bengal 
and Bihar, as well as representatives of 
coal interests, financiers etc.—in fact 
any interest that was considered to be 
rdevant. The scheme was thereafter 
subjected to criticism for about two 
years and ultimately the provisions of 


the Bill which was now before the House 
were accepted by the Governments of 
Bengal and Bihar. Mr. Gadgil omphasiz- 
ed that at every stage expert advice had 
been taken and at every stage from 
designing to construCiion, from con- 
struction to utilisation, expert advice 
whether foreign or Indian would be 
associated. He assured the House that 
scheme involving crores of rupees 
must be proceeded with caution, as such 
huge sums came from taxes paid by all 
the people and promised on behalf of the 
Government that every precaution would 
be taken. 


Rate Policy 


Dealing with the question whether 
the supply of power gonerated would be 
on &@ cheap rate, the Minister explained 
that the rate policy especially of a State 
owned public utility was increasingly 
based not on what the traffic would 
bear but on what the service would bear. 
He continued: The rate should be fixed 
at or near the lowest level compatible 
with the overall financial soundness of 
the utility concern so as to leave the 
customers a relatively high benefit for 
consumers a surplus. This social con- 
sideration was often reinforced by an 
economic one. Lower rates stimulated 
consumption so that the total revenue 
might increase inspite of a lower margin 
of profit. This was known as Henry 
Ford’s principle—the lowest margin of 
profit on the largest possible turn-over- 


Mr. Gadgil had no doubt that the Cor. 
poration would take all these factors into 
consideration before finalising the rates. 


As regards acquisition of land, Mr. 


- Gadgil stated that the normal law of the 


land viz, the Land Acquisition Act 
Would apply and in cases where immedi- 
ate possession of any particular area was 
needed, Section 4 of that Act would be 
involved. The Minister repeated his 
assurance that as compensation land 
would be given for land and where it was 
impossible or not wanted, adequate 
cash compensation would be paid. He 
added that the people who would be 
unsettled, expropriated or uprooted 
would get cottages for hovels, honest 
means for doubtful living and faith for 
fetishism. All attempts would be 
made, he continued, to see that those 
who are resettled did not feel themselves 
in some strange unknown world, but in 
fairly familiar circumstances. 


EMPLOYMENT OF REFUGEES 


Of 27,319 refugees registered during 
the month of January 1948, at the 
Employment Exchanges and District 
Employment Offices of the Ministry of 
Labour in the Indian Union, 4,284, 
involving 16,797 dependents were 
placed in employment, saysa Press Note 
issued by tho DirectorateeGeneral of 
Resettlement and Employment on Feb. 
19. The placement figures for January 
have exceeded those for last December 
which were the highest recorded then. 


The total number of refugees registered 
with the Exchanges upto the end of 
January 1948 was 91,543, of whom 14,850, 
involving 64,139 dependents, were 
placed in employment. 


New Peak In Employment Placings 


During the month of Januray 1948, 
the Employment Service in the Indian 
Dominion, has’ again for the fourth 
time in succession, set up a new record 
of placings, says a Press Note issued 
by the Directorate-General of Resettle- 
ment and Employment on Feb. 25. 16,571] 
applicants, of whom 7,570 were ex- 
Servicemen, were placed in employment 
by the 54 Exchanges in the indian 
Dominion. Up to the end of January, 
14,850 displaced persons from West 
Pakistan were placed in employment. 


These figures show that the Employ- 
ment Exchanges under the Ministry of 
Labour, Government of India, are 
steadily gaining in popularity among 
employers. 


The total number of persons placed 
in employment, since the inception of 
the Resettlement and Employment 
Organisation, up to the ond of January, 
1948, was 2,93,933, of whom 1,83,787 
were ex-Serviceimen. 


During the same month, 3,027 ex- 
Service personnel were selected and 
posted to 265 training contres in the 
Dominion of India, bringing the total 
number selected and posted up to the 
end of that month to 45,735. Postings 
during the above month include 2,93] 
ex-Servicemen posted to vocational and 
technical training centres, and 96 disabled 


persons posted to training centres for 
war-disabled. The total number of 
persons under training, at the end 
of the month, was 10,767, including 
803 displaced persons. 


Replying to a question in the Indian 
Parhament on March 2, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Rafi Ahmad Kidwai, Minister for 
Communications, informed the House 
that automatic telephoi.es would be 
installed in Calcutta when a factory, 
wh.ch was proposed to be set up in 
India, went into production. He added 
that the setting up of the new factory, 
which involved considerable negotiations 
with the countries abroad, would neces- 
sarily take time. 


The Minister stated that in Calcutta 
steps had been taken to instal new switch 
boards and 500 new telephones might 
be provided after April 1948. The 
Department hoped that this number 
would progressively go upto 4000 in a 
year’s time. There were 20,398 tele- 
phones at present in Calcutta as against 
12,760 in 1935 and a waiting list of 
17,362. The maximum number. of 
app] cants who could now be gran 
telephones was 207. 


Answering ® supplementary question 
Mr. Kidwai gave the assurance that the 
Government would «xtend the system of 
public telephone booths in the city. 
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INDIAN HISTORICAL RECORDS COMMISSION 


Twenty-fourth Session At Jaipur 


HE 24th Session of the Indian 
Historical Records Commission 
was hold in Jaipur from 

Feb. 21 to 23 and was inaugurated by 
the Maharajah of Jaipur. In the un- 
avoidable absence of Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, Minister for Education, 
Dr. Sir S.S. Bhatnagar, Secretary, 
Ministry of Education, presided. 


This was the first meeting of the 
Commission since August 15, 1947 and 
all the Provinces and principal States of 
the Indian Dominion as well as Univer- 
sities and other educational institutions 
were represented in the Session. The 
Commission has been considerably 
strengthened by the appointment of 
some of the most eminent archivists of 
Europe and the United States of America 
as corresponding members. 


A number of interesting historical 
papers based on unpublished documents 
were read and archival questions of 
international importance discussed by 
the Commission. 


Inaugurating session on Feb. 21, 
His Highness the Maharaja of Jaipur 
said: ‘“‘Tt gives me great pleasure to 
extend a cordial welcome to you. 
Besides possessing special architectural 
features, Jaipur is a place of historical 
interest and I trust yoursession here will 
be a fruitful one. 


Important Changes 


‘“Constituted in 1919, the Indian 
Historical Records Commission can 
hardly be said to have a long history. 
Nevertheless, the years of its existence 
have witnessed important changes, 
both in its composition and its scope of 
activities. With a total strength of 
only seven experts, comprising officials 
and non-officiuls, the Commission con- 
fined itself originally to advising the 
Government on the preservation of 
records and granting facilities to research 
workers. Today your activities include 
the countrywide explanation of records 
and manuscripts, application of modern 
scientific methods to preserve them and 
devising a scheme for their publication. 
Nor does the Commission propose to 
limit its attention to Indian manuscripts. 
‘It has before it an ambitious plan 
for making available to our 
scholars the unpublished records of 
other lands as well. It is in the fitness 
of things, therefore, that you now draw 
your membership not only from Prov- 
inces and states but also from 
universty bodies and other learned 
societies. 


‘*Under the auspices of the Com- 
mission, the National Archives of India 
is preparing a scientific index of records 
jn its possession and the publication of 
an archives journal. It is also imparting 
instruction in archives administration. 
This will supply the necessary trained 
personnel to Record offices in Provinces 
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and States. My Government has al- 
ready taken advantage of these training 
facilities, and I must express appreciation 
of the courtesy of the Department in 
giving expert assistance in running our 
Records Section. 


‘*The broad function of the Commis- 
sion is to get together the raw materials 
of Indian history. But to build up the 
structure of our country’s past comp- 
letely is no ordinary task. A _ great 
writer who defined history as * Philosophy 
teaching by experience ’ mentioned from 
his point of view two difficulties: 
* Bofore Philosophy can teach by ex- 
perience, Philosophy has to be in readi- 
ness and experience has to be gathered 
and intelligibly recorded.’ We do not 
lack philosophy in this country. The 
salvaging, acquisition and interpretation 
of records wil] also yield to the patient 
efforts of our workers. But the editing 
and publication of material is a responsi- 
ble work which calls for men of special 
attainment. A mere artisan, who does 
not approach this task with insight and 
reverent humility, and who works in 
some selected department of history 
without an eye for the whole, often loses 
his balance and proportion. Fortuna- 
tely, India has already produced emi- 
nent historians with the necessary vision, 
and I am sure as time goes on their 
number will increase.”’ 


SCHOLARSHIP OF COLORADO 
SCHOOL OF MINES 


The Government of India have re- 
ceived information regarding the award 
of a scholarship by the Colorado School 
of Mines, Golden, Colorado, U. S. A., 
to enable an Indian student to pursue 
studies in any one of the following sub- 
jects: mining, metallurgy, geology, 
petroleum production and _ petroleum 
refining, says a Press Note issued by the 
Ministry of Education on Feb. 18. The 
scholarship is awarded annually beginn- 
ing with the academic year 1948-49. 


The scholarship, renewable up to a 
maximum period of four years, is of the 
value of 475 per annum which covers 
all tuition fee. It makes no provision 
for living or other personal expenses. 


Candidates must be bona fide residenta 
of India and must possess a good degree 
in science or engineering from any of the 
recognised universities in India. 


A training course for officer recruits of 
the Indian Land Forces will commence 
at the Indian Military Academy, Dehra 
Dun, in July, 1948. It will be the fifth 
Regular Course at the Academy since the 


conclusion of World War II. Full 
information and application forms 
are available from all Sub-Area 


Headquarters. 


HISTORICAL RECORDS EXHIBITION 


Declaring open the Historical Records 
Exhibition, organised at Jaipur in 
connection with the Indian Historical 


~Reeords Commission’s session, Sir V.T. 


Krishnamachari, Vrime Minister of 
Jaipur, said: ‘“ No nation can afford 
to be indifferent to its past history, and 
reconstruction of the past can only be 
based on a critical examination of con- 
temporary records.” 


He added that in India the task of 
collecting, preserving and studying his- 
torical records had been long neglected ; 
but, thanks to the labours of the Com- 
mission and a succession of distinguished 
scholars, ‘‘ we have become record 
conscious ’’. Exhibitions held under the 
Commission’s auspices were assisting in 
achieving this objective by bringing 
together interesting historical records. 


After referring to the notable part 
played by religious foundations in Raj- 
putana, sepecially Jain foundations, in 
preserving valuable manuscripts, the 
Prime Minister added that he hoped an 
organisation would be set up for selecting 
and publishing manuscripts of historical 
and cultural] interest from among these 
collections. Many aspects of Rajputana’s 
history, its culture and its arts still 
awaited detailed study, and he trusted 
that the establishment of the University 
of Rajputana and the holding of this 


session and Exhibition would quicken 


interest in this fascinating field, 
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Stating that records in the Jaipur 
State archives had a special interest of 
their own, he referred to exhibits sume 
of which are being displayed for the 
first time. These include Pothikana re- 
cords of Maharaja Mansingh, correspon- 
dence relating to Shivaji’s escape from 
Aurangzeb’s fortified capital and the part 
played in the reign by Kunwar Ram 
Singh, manuscripts and paintings which 
give evidence of Jaipur rulers’ contacts 
with the Moghul Court and their interest 
in the cultural life of that period, for 
example, the Rozanamah. 


Reports have appeared in a section 
of the Press that arrangemente are being 
made to import into India from _ the 
United Kingdom 100,000 cheap broadcast 
receivers and that the Government of 
India proposes to r.lax import control 
in favour of these goods, says a Pregs 
Note issued by the Ministry of Commerce 
on March 4. 


Actually, no licences have been issued 
for the import of these sets; and at 
present there is no intention of altering 
the oe for securing import licences 
as lad down in the Impoit Central 
Notification dated December § 12, 
1947. : 
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CULTURAL REGENERATION OF INDIA 


Dr. Bhatnagar’s Address At Historical Records 
| Commission 


| OT ai National Government is fully 


alive to its responsibilities in 

fostering the cultural regeneration 
of our country and as soon as the immedi- 
ate and more pressing demands are met, 
it will give all possible facilities to 
scholars who are engaged in reconstruct- 
ing our country’s past and shedding 
more light on our glorious deeds”’, 
observed Dr. Sir 8S. S. Bhatnagar, 
F. R. S., Secretary to the Government 
of India, Ministry of Education, while 
addressing tho 24th Session of the Indian 
Historical Records Commission at 
Jaipur on Feb. 21. | 


Dr. Sir S. S. Bhatnayar, who presided 
over the Session in the unavoidable 
absence of the Hon’ble Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, Minister for Education, 
said :— 


It is my pleasant duty to express on 
behalf of the members of the Indian 
Historical Records Commission and 
myself our sincere thanks to Your High- 
ness for consenting to inaugurate the 
Session and to your government for 
extending to us &® Warm and generous 
hospitality. This duty was to _ be 
performed by our celebrated leader 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, who 
adorns the portfolio of Education 
and Art in the Government of India. 
It is most unfortunate that urgent 
public duties have prevented him from 
being present at this function. He 
asked mo to convey to Your Highness 
and this gathering his greetings and 
good wishes. He is very sorry that he 
could not fulfil his engagements at 
Jaipur on this occasion. 


Jaipur’s Ancient History 


The Indian Historical Records Com- 
mission, designed as it is for tendering 
expert advice on the care, preservation 
and salvaging of records and the best 
methods of making them available for 
historical research, has naturally chosen 
as the venue of its sessions places where 
these objectives are most likely to evoke 
sympathetic response. As such, a 
Session at Jaipur was long overdue. This 
territory abounds in historical memories 
and can boast of many still extent 
memorials in stone aud paper. We can 
trace its history back to the remote 
antiquity, for this is the Matsyadesa, 
celebrated in the epic Mahabharata as 
the abode of tho Pandavas during their 
last yeur of exile and Bairat, its Capital, 
situated only about 42 milestrom Jd uipur 
city, may have tuken its name from 
Birat, the host of the Pandavas. The 
claim of descent of the Kuchwahas of 
Amber or Jaipur from Kush, the second 
son of Rama, may be based on no surer 
historical foundation than — tradition, 
their connexion with Raja Nala may be 
useful only as providing an inspiring 
theme for bardic songs and the deriva- 
tion of the name of the city of Ambar 
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from either Ambikeshwara (Siva) or 
Ambarisha, the son of Mandhata may be 
nothing more than an interesting legend ; 
but the discovery at Bairat of the Asokan 
inscription which, in the hands of James 
Princep, became the key for unravelling 
and deciphering the edicts of King 
Piyadasi, whose Dharma Chakra serves 
yet to give us strength and inspiration, 
is no myth, and gives Bairat antiquity 
and importance which no historian can 
question. 


Coming to more recent times, the fort 
of Ranthambhor claims an age of about 
a thousand years. It passed through 
Many vicissitudes and defied many & 
siege. These places together with 
Chatsu Daosa and the comparatively 
modern city of Jaipur, planned and built 
by Sawai Jai Singh, provide enough 
material of interest to students of history. 
Coming to the rulers of this region, the 
Machwaha Rajputs can boast in Man- 
singh, Mirza Raja Jai Singh and Sawai 
Jai Singh a galaxy of successful rulers 
whose paternal rule gives benevolent 
despotism a plausible, if unstable, justifii- 
cation. Warrior, diplomat, mathema- 
tician, astronomer, seientist and town 
planner, Sawai Jai Singh, in the words 
of our esteemed leader and Prime Minister, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, would have 
been a remarkable man anywhere and at 
any tine. 


Preservation of Records 


As a successor of these distinguished 
rulers, scholars in this country naturally 
expect Your Highness and your dis- 
tinguishod Prime Minister to take a 
lively interest in the records’ which 
enshrine their history and achievements. 
The rulers of Jaipur played in the palmy 
days of the Mughal Empire an all-India 
part; in fact, their activities often took 
them far beyond the geographical limits 
of our country. Their personal corres- 
pondence and official records cannot 
therefore be of mere parochial interest, 
Your government has, I understand, 
already taken steps for their safe pre- 
servation. If 1 may be permitted to 
say so, experts feel that the organization 
of a record office under a qualified keeper 
is an indispensable preliminary to 4 
proper utilisation of records for historical 
purposes and 1 look forward to the day 
when record offices will be set up and 
records made available to bona fide 
students in all Provinces and States to 
facilitate the task of writing and re- 
writing history from a national view 
point. 


Since the Commission met last at 
Indore, many things have happened in 
ourcountry. The freedom which we have 
attained makes new history and the 
importance of your Commission will 
grow more and more as we progress on 
this new road. I must recal] here the 
untimely and sud death of Sir Shafaat 
Ahmed Khan. He was an old President 


and a close associate of the Commission. 
India has not escaped the birth pangs 
of independence which are still convulsing 
its bodv. We meet here under the shadow 
of partition and many familiar figures 
are not with us today. We shall miss 
their valuable contributions to our 
deliberations. I am sure, however, that 
their experience would be useful in their 
new sittings and our common allegiance 
to the historical muse will yet keep us 
close together in spirit. In the field of 
historical research the material separation 
cannot divide us very far. 


As the last year has been a year of great 
trial for all of us, the results achieved 
by us in our special spheres of activity 
have naturally fallen short of our ex- 
pectations. Our publication scheme 
has met with a stumbling block in the 
lack of printing facilities. At least 
half a dozen volumes are now ready for 
the Press but we have not been able to 
make suitable arrangements for printing 
them. The Regional Survey Com- 
mittees, where formed,have not functioned 
as effectively as we might have wished 
though they have brought several 
important documents to light, in other 
places, their formation has been ratarded. 
We are unable to report establishment 
of any new record office. Our promised 
scientific service to smaller record offices 
has not yet been forthcoming as the 
mechanisation of the repairing section. 
of the national Archives has been delayed 
by non-arrival of machinery ordered 
from abroad but some of it is already 
on its way. Our laboratory has not 
been idle and has within its limited 
resources done good work. We are glad, 
however, to say that the archives training 
scheme in the National Archives is 
drawing an increasingly larger number 
of trainees for whom, more and more 
facilities are being offered by the Gov- 
ernment of India. I am also happy 
to say that two issues of the quarterly 
journal The Indian Archives, the 
publication of which was undertaken 
by the National Archives at the sugges- 
tion of the Commission, have already 
been out and have received a warm 
welcome from competent quarters. 


The Soul of India 


Before I conclude, I would wish you 
not to be disheartened by the not very 
encouraging picture of our achievemente 
portrayed by me. I can assure you that 
the National Government is fully alive 
to its responsibilities 1n fostering the 
eultural regeneration of our country and 
as soon as the immediate and more 
pressing demands are met, it will give all 
possible facilities to scholars who are 
engaged in reconstructing our country’s 
past and shedding more light on our 
glorious deeds. 


I cannot end without expressing our 
profound sense of overwhelming grief at 
the untimely and tragic end of the pre- 
cious life of Mahatma Gandi—an apostle 
of truth, non-violence and love and 
the most outstanding man of the presnt 


century. Hewas the soul of Inoia 
and the Father of our nation. His 
achievements and work will form a 


very important chapter in the life history 
of our nation for he really made history 
for all of us. ; 
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SALVAGING OF MANUSCRIPTS 
IN PRIVATE CUSTODY 


N the second number of the Indtan 
Archives, which has just come 
out, Sir Maurice Gwyer  contri- 

butes an interesting article on Raw 
Material of History, ‘and is mainly 
concerned with the salvaging and pre- 
servation of manuscripts in private 
custody. Regretting the fact that in 
times past many valuable manuscripts 
of all kinds have been exported to 
foreign countries and that very often 
they have been looked after far better 
in their new than in their old homes, 
he expresses the hope that “‘ with the 
growth of the national consciousness all 
measures taken by Governments in 
India, both Central and Provincial, for 
the protection of these national trea- 
sures will receive an ever increasing 
support from Indian citizens of every 
class and community’’. He points out 
that there is a great deal of romance 
about collections of old manuscripts and 
believes that there must be a great many 
collections in India in which a researcher 
can never be certain that be may not 
come unexpectedly upon some hidden 
treasure beyond all price. The article 
concludes with an appeal to the owners 
of private manuscripts who are earnestly 
requested to get into touch with the 
Regional Survey Committees and co- 
operate with them in every way for 
rescuing from oblivion these national 
treasures. 


A remarkuble study on Manuscripts on 
Birch-bark (Bhurjapatra) and thetr pre- 
servation is contributed by Dre. Jean 
Filliozat, Head of the Department of 
Oriental MSS, La Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris. The study contains a brief history 
of the use of birchbark as writing material 
and the various processes used at the 
repair workshop of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale and elsewhere for cleaning 
and rehabilitating decaying MSS. Of 
particular interest to researchers in India 
will be the methods recommended by Dr. 
Filliozat for transport of new finds of 
birch-bark manuscripts to a safe shelter. 
He rightly sounds a note of warning 
that failure to take precaution in these 
cases can only result in the deterioration 
or destruction of the MSS. 


Laws of Archive Science 


Among other articles of interest are 
Laws of Archive Science by Professor 
8S. R. Ranganathan of Delhi University, 
Itbrary of the Indian Agricultural Re- 
search Institute by K. K. Guha Roy and 
a note on *‘ Sulph-arsenic’’ by Messrs 8. 
Chakravarti and P. C. Majumdar of 
the National Archives of India. The 
last describes the results of the research 
carried out in the National Archives of 
India laboratory on the effect of 
insecticide called sulph-arsenic deve- 
loped by Proessor Sita Ram Iyer, and 
testifies, to the warning given some 
time ago by Dr. H. J. Plenderleith of the 
British Museum against the employment 
of insecticides which have not been 
carefully tested in contact with writing 
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and binding material by an expert. 


There is a great deal in the Report. 
published in the present issue of the 
Anglo-American Htstorical Committee on 
Editing of Modern Historical Documents 
which both historians and archivists 
in this country will find instructive. 
Equally illuminating is the illustrated 
article by E. A. BACK of the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, on 
Book Worms which contains practical 
instructions as to how to fight this most 
soket geai enemy of written and printed 
word. 


The Section entitled ‘News Notes’ 
contains summaries of the activities of 


the Indian Historical Records Commis- 


sion, the Imperial Record Department 
(now the National Archives of India) 
and Many of the record offices and 
manuscript libraries in India and abroad. 


Contribution To Gandhi 
Memorial Fund 


A purse of Rs. 3,037-5-0 was handed 
over to India’s Minister for Health, 


Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, at a 
meeting of RIAF personnel off 
No. 3 Wing, Palam on Feb. 16. 


Wing Commander E. W. Pinto presided. 
The amount represents their contribution 
to Mahatma Gandhi Memoria! Fund. 


Addressing over 1,000 airmen and 
officers who had gathered to pay their 
homage to the Father of the Nation, 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur gave an intimate 
account of Gandhiji’s qualities which 
earned him aunigue place in the hearts of 
his countrymen. The secret of Gandhiji’s 
compelling charm was his broadbased 
syir pathy. 


The Minister in her one-hour speect 
emphasized the need for discipline in the 
Armed Forces. Discipline, she said, 
made a nation as surely as its absence 
would pull the nation down. Gandhiji, 
she said, was perhaps the strictest dis- 
ciplinarian. 


PRESERVATION OF GANDHIJI’'S WRITINGS 


A resolution recommending the com- 
pilation of a list of important records, 
published and unpublished, bearing upon 
the national struggle for freedom and a 
request to the Government of India to 
make an initial grant of Rs. 25,000 for 
the collection of material for an authori- 
tative history of the Indian national 
struggle was passed by the Indian 
Historical Records Commission, which 
concluded its three-day session at Jaipur, 
on Feb. 23. 


The Commission 
request the Government of India and 
the Mahatma Gandhi National Memorial 
Committee either to transfer all the 
original writings of Mahatma Gandhi 
and other relevant records to the cus- 
tody of the National Archives of India 
for preservation, or to associate the 
Director of Archives with the super- 
vision of measures necessary for the 
preservation of these records. 


That pre-1902 confidential records, 
Central and Provincial, both military 
and civil, be thrown open to bona fide 
students of Indian history under such 
conditions as the respective Governments 
may consider necessary, is recommended 
in another resolution adopted by the 
Commission. 


Inter-Dominion Facilities 


Questions arising out of tho partition 
of India also figured prominently. The 
Commission adopted a resolution re- 
commending that care should be taken 
to preserve the integrity of important 
series of records. The resolution adds 
that should one of the Dominions be in 
need of any records in the custody of the 
other, micro-film copies of the originals 
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also resolved to- 


should be supplied and all facilities 
given to bona fide scholars from either 
Dominion. The Commission also re- 
commended that the Government of 


West Bengal should be directed to con- 


sult the Regional Survey Commitee 
before arriving at a decision regarding 
the distribution of records between West 
Bengal and East Bengal. 


In another resolution, the Commission 
decided to restrict the membership and 
scope of activities of the Bengal Regional 
Survey Committee to West Bengal. 
This Committee was asked to continue 
to function tor Assam also till the Gov- 
ernment of Assam could set up a Regional 
Committee. 


The Regional Survey Committees have 
been asked in another resolution to 
prepare a five-year programme of work 
within the next three months. This will 
be co-ordinated by a sub-committee 
of five experts. 


Other recommendations of the Com- 
Mission are: enhancement of stipends 
for trainees in the National Archives 
of India; payment of equal honorarium to 
Honorary editors of records in Oriental 
language and English; undertaking of 
suitable legislation for preventing the ex- 
port or transfer of records, historical docu- 
mente and manuscripts out of the Indian 
Union and their unwarranted destruc- 
tion; transfer of all documents formerly 
in the custody of British Residencies in 
Indian States to the National 
Archives of India; transfer of all books, 
manuscripts etc. in the possession of the 
late India Office to the National Archives 
of India; adequate grants by Provincial 
Governments to historical institutions 
for the preservation of manuscripts and 
historical documents. 
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ANTI-DEMOCRATIC TRENDS NOT TO BE 
ENCOURAGED, SAYS MR. GADGIL 


there can be only one caste— 

that of Indian—and one religion 
—that of humanity—but the Government 
have to deal with practical aspects of 
administration and have no clean slate 
to write upon. I should, therefore, like 
to put forward the views of Government 
as precisely as possible’, said the Hon’ble 
Mr. N. V. Gadgil, Minister for Works, 
Mines and Power, speaking on a resolu- 
tion moved by Mr. R. R. Diwakar in the 
Dominion Parliament on Feb. 17, urging 
the Government not to recognise any 
caste, sub-caste, sect or religion in State 
service and that in future Government 
should abolish mention or entry of caste 
or sub-caste or sect or religion in form 
supplied by Government or registers kept 
by Government. 


66 [tee that after the 15th August 


Mr. Gadgil continued: In so far as 
the Mover’s object is to abolish distinc- 
tions of caste, religion, community, etc., 
from public administration, public 
services and other spheres of State 
activity, I do not think there can be any 
serious controversy or difference of 
opinion. In fact it is what we have been 
fighting for over period of years and 
what we have tried both to preach and 
practise. Our struggle for the abolition 
of untouchability in all forms is not 
only symbolic of our outlook but it is in 
itself a clear testimony of the sincerity 


and the conviction with which we hold . 


this view. Indeed we have already 
gone some way to achieve the object which 
the Mover has in view. In the census 
of 1941, for instance, no caste or religion 
tabulation was done; instead it was 
confined only to classification by com- 
munities. The result was that instead 
of presenting statistics under hundreds 
of heads we tabulated them undor half 
a dozen. 1 am sure Honourable Members 
will appreciate that this was a notable 
advance in the direction of simplified 
sub-national classification. 


Legacy of Divisions 


Then in the public services the alien 
Government introduced all sorts of 
water-tight compartments in the so-called 
desire to give minorities a fair deal. 
Their main object was to vivisect rather 
than integrate the nation; and they 
sought to do it systematically and in an 
orderly fashion. They first started with 
patronising the Anglo-Indians and 
Christians; that was understandable. 
They then took kindly to Mussalmans, 
an affection which grew as the years 
rolled by until it became an overmaster- 
ing passion. Then they thought as a 
purely side business about Scheduled 
Castes. The Sikhs were soon added to the 
fold. In provinces backward classes, the 
advanced classes and _ intermediate 
classes were devised. The tribal classes 
were algo employed. It is curious that 
all this solicitude was manifested since 
1923. That is only after our peaceful 
struggle for freedom. I am mentioning 
all this not with a view to heve a fling 
at those who huve gone. It is not my 
habit to indulge in such a pastime, but 


to say how during the last 25 years of 
British rule in India, divisions and 
further divisions have been created and 
what a logacy we have succeeded to. 
Nevertheless, as soon as we started we 
initiated action to abolish these anti- 
democratic trends. It has been the 
constant endeavour of this Government 
to rid the public services of communal 
reservation and we have now’ reduced 
reservation in services to which recruit- 
ment is by competitive examination 
to only one, that is in favour of tho 
Scheduled Caste. 


In the constitutional field also, we 
have now abolished reservation on 
the basis of separate’ electorates. 
We are also doing away with recogni- 
tion of communal and caste distinction. 


Need for New Outlook 


Our attitude to the Honourable 
Mover’s resolution, therefore, is not only 
of sympathy, but of continuing action 
directed to achieving the objectives 
laid down in it. At the same time, 
I would remind him and the House that 
we have legacy of years to live down. 
The Gordion Knot which man and time 
have combined to tiein ever-increasing 
complication cannot be cut in one stroke 
but has to be smilingly unravelled. So 
long as we are still used to think in 
terms of the past and act by force of 
acquired habit,so long as we have to 
deal with entrenched vested interests, it 
would not be possible to abolish these 
distinctions by one stroke of the pen. 
We have to acquire a new outlook. We 
have to take a new vision. All that 
will take some time. Until we have gone 
long way in changing people’s habits and 
minds, such distinctions will persist. 
But I have no doubt that their intensity 
will not only gradually but, rapidly 
decrease. With people becoming used 
to democracy and acquiring the new 
idea of human dignity and seeing national 
viewpoints in action, the progress towards 
the goal which the Mover has set in his 
resolution will be more quickly reached 
than we ever believed it could be. It 
would then be a new India, an India 
throbing with a new life, instilled with a 
complete sense of unity among its 
people. That is what we have aspired 
for and that is what we hope to achieve, 
if not in this generation, then at least 
in the generation to come. 


I would ask the Mover of the resolution 
not to force the pace too much but to have 
patience until the unmistakable forces 
at work themselves bring about the 
consummation of our joint efforts tomake 
this cast-ridden country a_ caste-less 
nation. We have made some progress 
in that direction. We have to make 
more and quicker progress than we 
could have done some years ago. We 
shall examine afresh in what further 
directions we can proceed on the lines 
chalked out in the resolution and I may 
assure the House that we shall not 


hesitate to act in the spirit of the resolu- 
tion in so far as it may be immediately 
feasible. 


I hope that in the light of this assur- 
ance, the Honourable Member will with- 
draw his resolutiun. 


At the same time, Sir, whatever 
legislative or administrative measures 
this Government may take, the real, 
solid and binding progress will depend 
upon social conscience and social con- 
duct. And in so far as they are con- 
cerned, nothing is calculated to stir them 
more than the suggestion made by my 
honourable friend, Fandit Thakurdas 
Bhargava, that everybody who calls 
himself a momber of the Congress, or for 
the matter of that an Indian citizon, 
should take up the pledge here and now 
that neither in his word, nor in his 
action, nor in his thought he will think 
except in terms of nationalism ’’. 


UNLAWFUL POSSESSION 
OF BUILDINGS ... 


Bothin New and Old Delhi refugees 
have taken unauthorised and unlawful 

ossession of properties belonging to the 
Government of India and meant for office 
and residential purposes of Government 
employees, says a Press Communique issu- 
ed by the Ministry of Works, Mines and 
Power on Feb. 19. Hundreds of officers 
who opted for service in India and 
who have come here as employees of the 
Central Government are without accom- 
Modation. Over 800 tenements are 
thus unauthorisedly and unlawfully 
occupied by refugees. Some _ office 
accommodation also has been similarly 
occupied. 


The Ministry of Works, Mines and 
Power has been considerate and has 
done as much as it could for the refugees, 
but the duty to accommodate officers 
and employees of the Central Government 
is supreme. It is, therefore, necessary to 
warn the refugees that such state of 
affairs cannot be allowed to continue 
any longer. Orders have been issued 
that wherever the refugees have occupied 
oftice accommodation they must be 
removed at once, if necessary, with 
police help. As regards the unlawful 
occupation of Government quarters 
meant to house the Government em- 
ployees the refugees are asked to vacate 
them before the 29th of this month. If 
they fail to do so, necessary steps will 
be taken to evict them. There is accom- 
modation available for them in the 
Purana Qila Camp. 


In response to the appeal of Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad, a committee known 
as “The Defence Ministry and Armed ) 
Forces Headquarters Gandhi National 
Memorial Fund Sub-Committee’’, has 
been formed with Mr. M. K. Ganguli, 
Deputy Secretary, Ministry of Defence, 
as President. ‘The Committee, consisting 
of representatives of the Ministry of 
Defence and Armed Forces Headquarters | 
has issued appeals to all the employees 
to contribute to the fund. 
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UNITY SHOULD BE INDIA’S WATCHWORD 


Sardar Patel’s Appeal to People 
And Rulers of Rajputana 


HE duty of Rajputs and_ the 
Rulers of Rajputana in the 
crisis which faces the country 

today was the theme of a stirring call 
to duty which the Hon'ble’ Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, India’s Deputy Prime 
Minister, made before an enthusiastic 
audience of 20,000 men, women and 
children, who had flocked at very short 
notice to the Rajrishi College Sports 
Ground to offer him a warm and cordial 
welcome on his first visit to Alwar, 
in the last week of February. 


Sardar Patel pointed out: “It is 
your privilege and duty to bear the 
sword. It is equally your responsibility 
to ensure that the sword is not used to 
harass the weak, but to protect them. 
You should use it in a mannor that the 
world will say you sre inheritors of an 
ancient civilisation and are true to the 
real traditions of the chivalry of Rajas- 
than. You have to remember that 
you are born in acountry which has pro- 
duced a great saint like Gandhiji, whose 
life-long mission it was to plead for and 
_ espouse the cause of the wenk, the 
downtrodden and the outcast’. 


The Alwar Episode 


Sardar Patel began his speech with a 
reference to the circumstances which had 
compelled the Government of India to 
take over the Administration of Alwar. 
Events had occurred which had brought 
Alwar a bad name. The Maharaja 
might or might not be at fault, but the 
fact remained that his name had become 
involved and had to be cleared. ‘* The 
moment his name is cleared there will 
be no objection to his return to Alwar’’. 


The fate which had overtaken him was 
& reminder to the people and Rulers 
alike that the old traditions of rule 
could not be carried on. The times 
were changing, new ideologies and new 
traditions had gripped the people. That 
grip was not going to relax merely be- 
cause there was a section of the people 
who atill dreamt of the power of their 
sword and still thought of carving out a 
kingdom for themselves. Where was that 
sword, and where was that desire when 
India was under bondage? he asked. 


Sardar Patel then made a_ feelir.g 
reference to Gandhiji’s death and pointed 
out bow it was becauso of his sacrifices 
that the country had learnt to make 
sacrifices for the cause of the nation. ‘‘ It 
was to him that we all owe the freedom 
that we had achieved. It is, therefore, 
a crying shame that it was the hand of 
one of us that had smitten him to death; 
that a saint of his standing and his 
achievements should have found this 
end at the hands of an Indian was a dis- 
grace which history and ages would 
find it difficult to wipe out. For this 
unspeakable tragedy we all have to bear 
the responsibility. Alwar also shares 
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the blame. Why were the people of 
Alwar sleeping when a person in the 
garb of a sadhu was distributing leaflets 
which asked for Gandhiji’s death in a 
most brutal and criminal fashion? The 
sudhu was not a man, he was a rakshasa. 
You should beware of such persons ’’. 


Reverting to the theme of freedom 
which Gandhiji had secured for them, 
Sardar Patel queried whether people 
appreciated that they had won freedom, 
and whether they would be able to 
safeguard it, ifthe signs that were already 
visible persisted in their fateful course. 
‘‘Freedom’’, Sardar Putel emphasized. 
‘“ was not won by the sword and will not 
be protected by guns alone. Guns can 
protect Freedom from aggressive designs 
of neighbours or other foreign States. 


But internally, it is the honest core of 
the people andthe true realisation of the 
responsibilities of a free citizen that 
alone can save freedom from the macliina- 
tions of self-seeking and _ interested 
parties and individuals who are out to 
exploit our weaknesses and mako capital 
out of them for their own ends. When 
Rajputana was involved in slavery, the 
foreizn Government kept it steeped 
in old customs and traditions of inter- 
necine dissensions which had so often 
proved the bane of Rajputs. If, after 
the foreigners had gone, the same evil 
persists, how can we say that we have 
achieved real freedom? Such freedom 
can be achieved only when we realise 
Gandhiji’s dream of Ram Raj ’”’. 


India’s Might 


Proceeding, Sardar Patel emphasized 
that unlike in the past, the might of India 
was not concentrated in Rajputana alone. 
Army was no longer the monopoly of 
the so-called ‘‘ military ”’ castes. Benen 
of all provinces and all castes had now a 
share in the defence of the country. The 
days when Rajputs alone could have 
boasted of protecting the country were 
gone. It was now the duty and the 
responsibility of every citizon to feel 
that the country was free and it was his 
duty to protect it. The Rajputs must, 
therefore, think for themselves as to why 
Indians had become slaves despite the 
prodigies of valour and sacrifices com- 
mitted by the sons and daughters of 
Rajasthan. The answer was simple. It 
was because neither the Rajputs nor 
the country at large had imbibed the 
lesson of unity. Every Indian must 
now forget that he was a Rajput, Jat, 
Sikh, Brahmin, Kshatriya or Harijan. 
They must remember that they were 
Indians who had equal clainis on and 
responsibility for India. 


Expatiating on the respective roles of 
Rulers and people in the present circum- 
stances, Sardar Patel went on, ‘‘ The 


1948 


: LOHARU AND BANGANAPALLE | 
t ( 
The Nawab of Loharu has agreed to } 
( merge his State in accordance with the 
wishes of his people with the East Punjab, 

( 


and swmilarly the Nawab of Banganapalle, : 
with the Madras Province, says a Press 
Communique tssued by the States Min- 
tstry on Feb. 18. The merger will take 
effect wmmedtately tn both the cases. 


Rulers must understand that they are 
trustees of the people and servants of the 
State. Thoir relations with the people 
are those of father and children. They 
must jealously and zealously safeguard 
the interests of the people whose welfare 
must be thoir primary concern. In the 
context of present-day conditions it 
implied that they must stand out as 
constitutional rulers, exercising their 
influence by their benevolent advice 
rather than by any active interference in 
the sphere of administration. It was 
similurly for the people to realise their 
responsibility towards their Rulers. 
They must regard the Princes as their 
own, and must wish them well, and be 
watchful of their welfare, not by flatter- 
ing them, but by pointing out their true 
interests and speaking the truth. 


New Rajasthan 


Small States cannot now subsiat as 
they did in the past. They had also to 
realise their destiny in the present 
scheme of things in the country. That 
destiny they could never realise if they 
persisted in their weak and __ isolated 
state of today. They could only play 
their true and honoured’ part by 
merging themselves in bigger and more 
sizeable entities. ‘‘The watchword of 
India, ’’ Sardar Patel said, ‘‘ should be 
unity. India had made a tremendous 
sacrifice for freedom. A part of living 
India had been torn away. The rest 
cannot but be and must be a whole. 
We are trying to achieve that unity. 
Many Princes have realised their duty. 
Orissa, C.P. and Kathiawar Rulers have 
pointed the way by making heavy sacri- 
fices for the sake of Indian Unity. We 
hope Malwa and Bundhelkhand Rulers 
will follow suit. If within five or six 
months of India’s attuining freedom all 
this can happen, can Rajasthan afford 
to lielow? It has to get up, walk about 
and run. That is the only way that 
Rajputana can march with the times. 
Those who are still dreaming of estab- 
lishing a Rajput hegemony are clearly 
out of place in the modern trends of 
circumstances. Noconsideration of power, 
prestige or class can now fit in. The 
sweeper’s broom is no less useful today 
than the sword. Just as a mother tends 
a child, similarly the persons at the 
helm of affairs are looking after the 
country’s interests. They are entitled 
to the same devotion, the same respact 
and tle same regard ”’. 


Sardar Patel then referred to the 
duty of the majority community to 
protect the minority whose intereste, as 


it were, came as part of a trust to the 
former. Muslims, after all, numbered 
only four crores. Hindus totalled about 
thirty. It was incombent on them, 
therefore, to protect the Muslims who 


were left with us. They should  not- 


worry about what had happened in the 
past. Both sides had made. mistakes, 
and grievously erred. Those who had 
other loyalties had gone. Those that 
have remained deserved their full pro- 
tection. If any of them still harboured 
disloyal feelings, they would have to 
go to Pakistan. They should, therefore, 
live in harmony and peace. If others 
had forgotten thair duty, there was no 
necessity of our forgetting our own. 
‘It is only when a sense of responsibility 
guides us in adversity that we can show 
to the world our manly virtues. You 
must retrace your steps from the wrong 
path which you have taken in the past 
and follow the correct one. You should 
be under no illusion that anybody can 
eetablish now a Rajput Raj or a Hindu 
Raj. Let not posterity say ‘ we achieved 
freedom and lost it’. The surest way of 
losing it would be by failing in our res- 
ponsibilities to those who are entitled 
to our protection. ‘‘I would, there- 
fore, ask’’, proceeded Sardar Patel, 
‘everyone who is harbouring Muslim 
girls in this State to come out and pro- 
duce them so that they can return to 
their homes. After all, what have these 
innocent creatures done to us? Those 
who perpetrated wrongs have gone. It 
is inhuman to take revenge on those who 
ar: innocent. It is also unchivalrous 
and unbecoming. To deal with women 
and girls as though they were cattle 
and chattels was the worst crime that 
any man could commit. They must all, 
therefore, own their mistakes and redress 
the wrong”’. 


Need for Unity 


Finally, emphasising the need for unity 
in their ranks, he appealed to the people 
not to create dissensions amongst the 
Praja Mandal. Dissensions do no good 
to anybody. Those who create dissen- 
sions, sow greater discord for the future. 
Unity in the conduct of administration 
was essential in every State. more parti- 
cularly was it necessary in the case of 
Alwar whose finances seemed to be in 
a precarious state. The lower subordi- 
nates were ill-paid. All that had to be 
remedied. The Administration would 
also have to be carried on within the 
income they were realising. Recurring 
deficits in such limited income were 
bound to lead to bankruptcy. All this 
had to be remedied and required both 
unity and watchfulness. But they would 
have to manage their state of affairs 
with selflessness and devotion to duty. 
The extra money needed must come 
from those who were in a position to pay 
and not from the poor. He hoped the 
people would heed the advice he was 
giving them, and follow the guiding prin- 
ciples which he had laid down. 


‘** Rajputana has yet to realise its duty. 
It has yet to breathe the air of freedom. 
Gandhiji’s message of removal of un- 
touchability has still to find an echo in 
every Rajput’s heart. You must realise 
that you cannot raise the country’s 


(Continued im next Column ) 


JUNAGADH REFERENDUM 
RESULTS 


HE Referendum n Junagadh and other smaller States has now been completed, 
T says a Press Communique issued by the Ministry of States on Feb 24. The 
voting in favour of accession to India is virtually unanimous Every _poilin: 


booth has been supervised by a 


Committee coisisting of both Hindus and Muslima. 


Secrecy of the ballot has been scrupulously observed and freedom of voting fully 


ensured. 


The Government of India are grateful to Mr. Nagarkar for the efficient «rd impartia) 
way he has conducted the plebiscite. The franchise for the Referendum is more libc ral 
than that adopted for the Bombay Legislative Assembly. 


The result of the voting is as follows :— 


No. of voters 


No. of voters who cast 


their votes 


on the elec- Muslims Non-Muslims for 
toral rolls [ndi Pakist 
ndia istan 

Junagadh 200,569 21,606 178,963 190,779 91 
Mangrol 12,997 ses ie 11,833 8 
Manavadar 8,680 520 8,160 8,436 11 
Bantwa (Bara) 1,427 249 1,178 1,091 10 
Bantwa (Chota) 1,432 39 1,393 1,412 see 
Sardargarh Taluka 3,393 231 3,162 3,241 2 
Babariawad 5,880 243 5,637 5,392 8 


FREE MEDICAL AID FOR 
SERVICE FAMILIES 


Families of VCOs, 1(;Rs and non- 
combatants (enrolled) of the Indian 
Army and of cquivalent ranks in the 
Royal Indian Navy and Royal Indian 
Air Force will receive free medical 
treatment in military hospitals under a 
scheme recently sanctioned by the 
Government. 


The scheme which came into force 
on March 1, 1948, will be in the nature 
of an experiment for one year. 


Additional nursing and subordinate 
staff has been provided to moet the new 
requirements. No hospitel stoppages wil! 
be recovered in respect of personnel 
afforded medical treatment. 


(Continued from Column 1) 


prestige abroad if you still have a section 
of the people in a condition worse than 
slavery. Even a slave is not shunned 
ax much as some of them avoided the 
so-called untouchable”. He hoped, 
therefore, that people would _ bestir 
themselves in the cause of removal of 
untouchability. Ho also advised the 
women who had assembled there not to 
be contont with a state of unemployment. 
They should produce their own cloth 
and thereby contribute to the country’s 
economy. He emphasized that only by 
this way of each one contributing his 
own share that we could build this land 
into a great country and we could all 
take our place of pride among the nations 
of the world, 


AIR MARSHAL SIR THOMAS 
ELMHIRST 


Air Marsl.al Sir Thomas Elmbirst, 
Chief of the Air Staff and Air Marshal 
Commanding the Roya} Indian Air Force, 
made a tour of Rajputana, including 
Bikaner, Jodhpur and Jaipur States, 
in the third week of February. 


While at Jodhpur, the Chief of the Air 
Staff inspected a Guard of Honour pro- 
vided by the cadets of the Elementary 
Flying Trainivg School, RIAF. Address- 
ing the cadets, he exhorted them to 
avail themselves of the opportunity 
afforded by the recent decision of the 
Government of India to grant permanent 
commissions in the RIAF to those who 
pass out creditably. 


In his addresses to the officers and men 
at the RIAIF Station Jodhpur, the Air 
Marsha) stressed the importance of 
discipline among all ranks and loyalty 
to the service. 


ST. DUNSTAN’S FUNDS 


The funds held by St. Dunstan’s on 
February 29, 1948, for the aid of war- 
blinded in India will be divided between 
India and Pakistan in the proportion 
of 76 to 24. 


The basis of allocation, which was 
evolved by Sir Clutha Mackenzie, Re- 
presentative of St. Dunstan’s London, 
is onthe basis of the domicile of the 
blinded soldiers. Contributions received 
after Fobruary 19, will be held by the 
Indian Committee for use in the Indian 
Dominion. 
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FREEDOM WITHOUT. HEALTH IS MEANINGLESS 


HAT is the background of the 
W public health in India today 
against which we have to plan 
a healthier and happier India without 
which the freedom we have achieved 
after several years of arduous struggle 
and with the sacrifice of many lives has 
no meaning to the people of this country? 
Judged by the commonly applied stan- 
dards of mortality and sickness rates 
we are far hehind most of the civilised 
nations of the world. 


Our general death rate is about two 
and a half times those of the more pro- 
gressive countries ; more than five times 
as many infants die in India as in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, two of the 
healthiest countries; the mortality rate 
among women as the result of child- 
bearing, which should normally be a 
physiological process, is about seven 
times that of England, and, in respect of 
certain infectious diseases such as cholera, 
small-pox and plague, we have in India 
such a high incidence that our country 
is considered as a reservoir of these 
infections and the enforcement of quaran- 
tine measures by various . governments 
for regulating the entry of men and 
goods from India is a common feature 
of international sanitary control. 


i 
A broadcast by Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta, 


Secretary, Ministry of Health and 
Director-General of Health Services, 


Government of India, from A. I. R. 
Calcutta, on Feb. 23. 


i fe a Re 


The incidence of certain diseases in 
India is so high that the morbidity 
figures are trully staggering to contem- 


plate. For instance, it is stated that 100 
million cases of malaria take place 
every year or every fourth man 


falls a victim to the disease. Tuberculosis 
experts hold that at least two 
and a halfmillion active and infectious 
cases of this disease exist in the country 
while the number of leprosy patients is 
considered to be in the neighbourhood 
of one million. 


Public Health Programme 


Many other forms of sickness, such 
as hookworm, filariasis and guinea-worm 
infection are also prevalent in different 
parts of the country and these, although 
they may not contribute appreciably 
to the mortality rate, help to reduce the 
vitality of the affected persons and to 
decrease their working capacity as well 
as their enjoyment of life. 


It is against this background of All 
health that we have to plan a programme 
of public health endeavour in free India. 
In attempting to do so let us consider 
what the essential conditions are for 
ne our people to lead healthy 
ives, 


In the first place let us recognise the 
supreme importance of a hygienic en- 
vironment for our urban and_ rural 


populations, without which medical care, 
howevtr elaborately planned, will largely 
fail to achieve permanent results. A 
healthy environment will include 
hygienic houses and clean surroundings, 
the provision of a proper drainage arrange- 
ment and of safe water supplies, ade- 
quate supervision over the quality and 
purity of the food made available to the 
people, effective control of the breeding 
and dissemination of insect vectors of 
diseases such as mosquitoes, flies, fleas 
and lice and the provision of parks, 
gardens and other open spaces with the 
necessary facilities to promote recrea- 
tional and cultural activities. 


No less important than environmental 
hygiene is the expansion of existing 
health services in order to provide 
adequate curative and preventive medi- 
cal care to the many millions of patients 
that exist in the country. While it is 
true that an effective improvement of 
the environment on the lines indicated 
is essential to remove the causes of sick- 
ness and thus promote a permanent 
raising of the standard of the public 
health, there is equally an insistent 
demand for the relief of suffering and for 
the restoration of working capacity as 
far as possible to those who are today 
not only deprived of the enjoyment of 
life but are also a burden on others as 
the result of ill health. 


Raising Health Standard 


Moreover, in respect of many diseases, 
the patient is often an active disseminator 
of infection and the treatment under- 
taken for his cure forms an important 
part of the preventive campaign. Thus 
it is clear that a combined attack on the 
problems of ill health is necessary in 
order to achieve satisfactory results. 
The conditions essential for healthful 
living should be secured through a 
concentrated effort to improve the 
environment. At the same time as 
comprehensive a provision as possible 
should be made to provide remedial and 
preventive care to the sick and to the 
healthy who are exposed to infection. 


Other measures which are necessary 
for raising the standard of the public 
health include an improvement of the 
standard of nutrition, an extensive pro- 
gramme of physical education and of 
recreational activities, including within 
its scope both sexes and different age 
groups of the community and education 
of the people in personal and communal 
hygiene in order to enlist their active 


co-operation in the preservation of their. 


own health. 


Having thus enumerated some of the 
essential elements of a national plan 
for improved public health let me now 
proceed to suggest certain standards in 
respect of the necessary provision under 
various heads as well as put forward some 
proposals which, in my view, deserve 
earnest consideration by the authorities 
concerned. It is obviously impossible 
to deal here with these matters at any 
great length and my remarks are only 
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intended to stimulate thought and 
discussion so that an intelligent appre- 
ciation of the urgent needs - of the 
country in the field of public health may 
be promoted. 


Housing Conditions 


Housing conditions in India tcday 
are extremely unsatisfactory, both in 
urban and in rural areas. In _ rural 
areas houses have often no water supply 
and latrines, lighting is insufficient and 
inadequacy of ventilation is a common 
feature. Many houses are in a state of 
disrepair. Overcrowding exists to an 
extraordinary degree in towns, parti- 
cularly in Industrial centres, while the 
hygienic condition of the houses occu- 
pied by the lower sections of the com- 
munity is far from satisfactory. The 
following quotation from the Report of 
the Bhore Committee gives some indi- 
cation of the existing conditions in 
industrial centrer :-— 


“The filth and squalour which we 
saw in Cawnpore or the beustees of Calcutta 
are indescribable. A dark dingy room 
of about 10 ft. by 8 ft. in size, built in 
such a manner that neither light nor air 
can enter it and with, as in the case of 
the coal mines area, as many as 8 or 10 
persons not infrequently living in it, 
represents the type of living accommo- 
dation which workers have to accept in 
these congested industrial centres. 
Washing and bathing facilities as well 
as latrine accommodation are often non- 
existent. Indeed, men and women have 
to go sometimes two or three furlongs in 
muddy roads and without light to answer 
the calls of nature. The inconvenience 
they have to undergo is aggravated 
during rains. 


We have taken Cawnpore and Calcutta 
as examples. The position is no better 
in other large industrial cities such 
as Bombay, Ahmedabad, Madura and 
Coimbatore. In the plantations we 
were shown quarters into which we could 
enter only by crawling. In the coal- 
mines area housing conditions are 
equally unsatisfactory.” 


Water Supply 


It is this depressing state of existing 
housing conditions which will bave to 
be altered and improved considerably 
as an essential part of our health cam- 
paign. Certain minimum standards for 
housing have been recommended by 
the Bhore Committee, suggesting certain 
requirements in respect of floor space, 
ventilation, built-up area and the pro- 
vision of essential sanitary conveniences. 
These sag paca haar should, in my opi- 
nion, be kept in view as the standards 
to be achieved in respect of all housing 
construction. 


The Bhore Committee reported that 
the proportion of population served by 
protected water supplies was about 4.5 
per cent for the country as a whole 
and that this percentage varied in the 
different provinces from about 4. 1 to 
9.0 per cent. Presumably, in the 


absence of safe drinking water for an 
overwhelmingly large section of the 
population, the existing high incidence 
of cholera and other bowel diseases from 
year to year can hardly be checked. 


Provincial Governments have, it is 
understood, begun to realise the im- 
portance and urgency of this problem 
and, in practically every province, the 
five-year post-war plans provide for the 
expenditure of large sums of money on 
the improvement of water supplies. But 
the success of these schemes will depend 
to a large extent, it seems to me, on con- 
certed action in which the Centre and 
the Provinces should fully co-operate 
with ono another. 


In the first place the necessary ex- 
penditure may have to be financed 
largely from loans: and _ co-ordinated 
effort to raise funds would, therefore, 
seem to be a wise step towards the 
fulfilment of the programme. 


Secondly, the water-supply problem 
is interlinked, particularly in certain 
provinces, with the conservation of river 
water on an interprovincial basis. The 
training of public health ungineers, the 
production of pipes and other appliances 
that are necessary on an adequately 
large scale to meet the country’s re- 
quirements, the enforcement of certain 
desirable standards of purity on acommon 
basis—these aro also matters in which 
inter-provincial co-ordination can use- 
fully be developed to the advantage of 
India as awhole. It is hoped that these 
and similar questions will receive the 
consideration of the authorities con- 
cerned. 


Health Services 


I do not propse to elaborate hore any 
detailed plan for the development of 
health services. The Bhore Committee 
has, after considerable study, put for- 
ward certain proposals of a short-term 
and a long-term nature to facilitate the 
development of these services. These 
proposals deserve the sorious attention 
of all administratore. The Committee 
iteclf emphasised the fact that it had 
put forward no blue-print for adoption 
by health administrations and that its 
recommendations should be modified 
conditions. Such changes would seem 
to be necessary and desirable now, 
particularly because’ recent events 
following the partition of the country 
have brought to the fore the refugee 
problem and other matters, the domands 
of which on the public purse are so 
insistent as to necessitate a more 
attenuated health programme than the 
short-term ten-year plan of the Bhore 
Committee. 


In a convocation address last month 
at Bombay to those who received the 
diplomas of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons I put forward certain 
proposals which included concentration 


of effort on rural modical rolief through — 


the establishment of hospitals or ex- 
pansion of existing ones at the head- 
quarters of taluka and sub-divisions and 


leading up to the provision of 250-bed | 


hospitals at the headquarters of districts, 
the medical aid available at these smaller 
institutions being supplemented by a 
travelling team of experts. This is a 
line of development which, is, I believe, 
well worth consideration. 


In order to promote such expansion 
of medical relief I advocated the training 
of an increased number of-doctors in 
existing medical colleges thréfigh the 
double-shift system. Side by side with 
such developments preventiva health 
work should also be expanded through 
the utilisation of large numbers of 
non-medical personnel, who can carry 
out a variety of preventive duties such 
as inoculation against epidemic diseases, 
sterlisation of water supplies and control 
of the insect vectors of diseases. The 
idea was put forward that instruction 
for such workers should be in the local 
mother tongue in order to promote a 
larger out-turn of trained personnel 
than in the past. 


I also emphasised that cheaper 
methods of construction should be 
adopted in order to provide the large 
number of hospitals, dispensaries and 
other medical institutions that will bo 
required and urged that research should 
be undertaken in regard to building 
construction so as to ensure reasonable 
efficiency and cheapness, al] useful 
methods such as the use of local material 
and the standardisation and mars pro- 
duction of necessary parts euch as doors, 
window-frames etc., being pursued to- 
wards the achievement of this end. 


I recognise that these suggestions do 
not constitute in themselvos an inte- 
grated plan of health development but 
these proposals, if carried out, will help 
materially towards an expansion of 
existing medical and preventive health 
activities. What is more, they can fit in 
eventually into any larger scheme of 
health services which may, in due courre, 
be developed throughout the country. 


An essential condition for an ade- 
quate expansion of medical care, curative 
and preventive, is the production of the 
necessary drugs and other medical supp- 
les in the country itself so as to make 
India largely self-sufficient in thece 
directions. Failure to pureue this policy 
with vigour will retard materially the 
development of the health programme 
and will also place the country in a 
position of great disadvantage in the 
event of an international emergency 
impeding the free fiow of such supplies 
from abroad to this country. No time 
should, therefore, be lost in procceding 
with the measures necessary to achieve 
this end. : 


Hygienic Living 


The need for pressing forward with 
plans for raising the nutritional standard 
of the people, for promoting physical 
culture and for their education: in the 
hygienic mode of life is so obvious that 
no special emphasis seems necessary. 
Without adequato offorts in theso direc- 
tions much of the work that the health 
services can accomplish will fail to 
achieve adequate results. Efforts § in 
these fields require concerted action 
by a number of Departrrents of Govern- 
ment such as the Agriculture, Education, 
Co-operative and Health Departments 
and the machinery for planning ard exe- 
cution should, therefore, be broadbased 
enough to includo them all. I wovld 
urge that, in the Central and Provincial 
spheres, the establishment of cuch 
co-ordinated effort should receive early 
attention. . | | 


Lastly, all the suggestions put forward 
here require for their fulfilment the 
active support of the people. Such 
support can be forthcoming only if they 
paren? in the programmes of deve- 
opment. Any process of spoon-feeding, 
whereby the measures introduced have 
behind them only or mainly the support 
of the authorities, is bound to fail be- 
cause, as soon as such support is with- 
drawn, there will surely be retrogression 
and an evontual stoppage of the bene- 
ficent activities which have been brought 
into existence. 


A practical approach towards the 
enlistment of the support of the people 
appears to be through the utilisation of 
the co-operative movement in the de- 
velopment of as many activities as 
possible, multi-purpose co-operative 
societies being promoted towards this 
purpose. A many-sided attack on com- 
munity life so as to improve the economic 
and cultural standard of life can alone 
Diete the building of national health on 

rm and securo foundations. 


Today, the common man, and even 
the educated section of the population, 
is apathetic to the large amount of 
preventible suffering through sickness 
and mortality that exists in our 
country. A sufficiently broad programme 
of national regeneration will, by ite 
own momentum, sweep away this cloud 
of apathy and should also help, it is 
to be expected, to promote the pro- 
gressive realisation of improved national 
health and prosperity. 


EVACUATION OF ABDUCTED 
WOMEN FROM MIRPUR 


During question hour in Parliament 
on Feb. 25 the Hon'ble Pandit J awahar- 
lal Nehru, Prime Minister, made a state- 
ment regarding evacuation of women 
abducted from Mirpur and certain other 
areas of Jammu and Kashmir. 


He said: “‘ From Mirpur a very large 
number of women were also abducted 
and taken away. The Government of 
India have been greatly concerned 
about this matter and have been trying 
their utmost to recover them. Their 
efforts have now succeeded to a certain 
extent and about four or five days ago 
a batch of about 400 women with about 
the same number of children was re- 
covered from a camp in West Punjab near 
Kashmir border. They are now in Lahore 
being looked after at the Gangaram 
Hospital. They came back in such an 
unfortunate condition that they were 
physically hardly capable of travelling 
much further. So, they will take rest there 
for a few days and then it is proposed 
to transfer them to better surroundings. 
Then ultimately after they have reco- 
vered somewhat we shal] send them 
back to their homes.” 


The Prime Minister added, “‘ Yester- 
day I was in Jullundur and they have 
got excellont establishment tlore to 
lock after these women wh» come back 
in every way and I was going to suggest 


to my co:loacue to have these women 


frcm the Mirpur area who were in Lahore 
sent tothe Jullundur camp. We expect 
also to recover quite a considerable 
number of these women from the Jarmu 
area, Mirpur and other areas, who have 
come to West Punjab in the course of 


‘the next fe7 days.” 
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“KEEP FLAME OF 


PROGRESS ALIVE" 


Health Minister's Address To Dental Conterence 


&¢ LL men and women ot goodwill 
A must, both collectively and indi- 
vidually, in their own spheres, 
try to keep tho flame of progross alive 
by concentrating effort on such beneficent 
activities as are likely to promote the 
health and happiness of the community 
in the faith that improved conditions of 
life developed as the result of organized 
offort will promote the growth of that 
fellow-feeling which forms the basis of 
civilised life in the home, in the village, 
in the town, and in ascending scale in 
individual countries and throuvhout 
the world ’’, said the Hon’ble Rajkumari 
Amrit Kaur, Minister for Health, Gov- 
ernment of India, in ber inaugural address 
to the Ail-India Dental Conference in 
Bombay on February 19. 


| Following is the full text of the address: 


‘“We are meeting today under the 
shadow of the great tragedy which was 
enacted in Delhi three weeks ago and 
which has deprived not only India but the 
whole world of the light and guidauce of 
Mahatma Gandhi. ‘lhat light and 
guidance, in human eyes and understand- 
ing was greater today than ever before 
when the darkening gloom of hatred 
and violence is threatening to shut out 
mutual trust, goodwill and fairplay as 
fundamentaktactors governing the rela- 
tionship between man and man and 
-between nations. But God’s ways are 
not our ways and He knows best. It is 
umpossible to conceive the disastrous 
consequences which will follow if man 
becomes @ votary at the shrine of the law 
of might. In this land, at any rate, 
Gandhiji had brought us to our goal of 
political freedom by another way. Hav- 
ing won through thus tar it was his hope 
that we would continue to work for tne 


larger freedom which alone cau make a- 


nation great and good—and in his langu- 
age great and good were synonymous 
terms—but no sooner had we unturled 
the flag of political freedom than we 
were plunged into fratricidal warfare, 
the consequences of which, if it con- 
tinues, are fraught with disaster to both 
Dominions. It was agony to the great 
soul to sense hate all around and to be 
a witness to the cult of violence that was 
beginning once again to rear its head in 
this unhappy land. For such a man the 
Manner oft his passing was a glorious 
ending to a glorious life—it was 
the hour of his greatest triumph. One 
can only hope that we shall protit by the 
richness of his sacrifice. ‘Loday is a 
great testing time for us. I can 
only hope that our defeat is moment- 
ary and that we shall win through by 
dedicating ourslves anew to single-eyed 
service of our fellowmen for that alone 
can lead us iu the paths of righteousness 
and peace, 


In such circumstances all men and 
women of goodwill must, both collec- 
tively, and individually in their 
own spheres, try to keep the 
flume ot progress alive by concentrat- 
ing effort in such beneficent activities 
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as are likety to promote the health and 
happiness of the community in the faith 
that improved conditions of life develop- 


ed as the result of organised effort will 


promote the growth of that fellow-feeling 
which forms the basis of civilised life in 
the home, in the village, in the town 
and in ascending scale in individual 
countries and throughout the world. 
Every step undertaken to extend acti- 
vities in such fields as health and educa- 
tion is, therefore, to be welcomed as a 
conscious attempt to advance the cause 
of progress in the life of the community. 
Whilo it is true that the All-India Dental 
Conference was scheduled to meet in 
Bombay today long before Gandhiji’s 
death, I am giad it has not been post- 
poned for I feel that it and similarconstruc- 
tive work on behalf of the nation in the 
wake of the great tragedy can du a great 
deal to holp tolighten the gloom and 
stimulate the flow of national effort into 
channels dear to Gandhiji’s own heart. 
I, therefore, particularly welcome this 
opportunity to associate myself with 
this Dental Conference and consider it a 
‘privilege to be permitted to open ite 
proceedings. 


Noteworthy Achievement 


Let me congratulate the All-India 
Dental Asscciation on the success it has 
achieved within the short period of its 
existence. Its inaugural meeting took 
place in January 1946, and, within a 
period of a little over two years, the 
organisation has secured for itself a 
membership of 900, a noteworthy achieve- 
ment when it is remembered that the 
number of qualified dental surgeons in 
the country is probably only 1,000 and 
the total number practising dentistry of 
good, bad and indifferent quality is 
perhaps under 5,000. The record of 
progress has been clearly set forth by 
Dr. Bery in his annual report for 1947 
and the work accomplished in so many 
directions has been commendable. To 
me, however, this achievement is no 
surprise because, within the past few 
months, ever since I was called to serve 
in the Health Ministry of the Central 
Government, 1 have had numerous op- 
portunitios of discussing dental problems 
with Dr. Bery, Dr. Ahmed and other 
members of your association and what 
has struck me most is the energy, en- 
thusiasm and single-minded devotion to 
the cause of dentistry in India which 
these leaders of the dental profession 
have displayed on every occasion. 


The position today in respect of dental 
education and of dental services to the 
people is, as we are all painfully aware, 
far behind that attained by the medical 
profession and the leeway to be made up 
is therefore great. I am, however, 
convinced that the zeal and perseverance 
with which your association bas taken 
up tho problem will enable you to make 
such rapid advance as to achieve practical 
success in your triple progamme of 
raising the status of the dental profession, 
of providing adequate undergraduate and 


postgraduate training facilities in deh: 
tistry in India and of promoting tho 
yrowth of a dental service for the people. 


I must confess that, within the past 
six months of tenure of office of our 
National Government, it has not been 
possible for us to concentrate on cone 
structive work for India in a manner 
commensurate either with the require- 
ments of the country or with our own 
desire to speed the pace of progress. As 
you are all aware we were faced within 
a few weeks of our assumption of office 
with the refugee and other problems of 
such an urgent nature that the Provin- 
cial and Central Governments have had 
no chance to get down to the task of 
attempting to plan national reconstruc- 
tion on an adequate scale, much less of 
initiating schemés for achieving progress 
in specific fields of national effort. 
Further, our financial resources have 
had to be diverted, within the last few 
months, to the insistent demands of 
these urgent problems to such an extent 
that it is impossible to envisage, at this 
stage, what the magnitude of our financial 
commitment is likely to be in discharging 
our obligations in theso directions. 
Evenso | can assure you, onbehalf of my 
colleagues in the Central Government 
and pn my own behalf, that we are 
dotermined to find ways and tieans to 
promote with the least possible delay 
progressive realisution of nation-wide 
programmes of constructive effort in 
such spheres as health, education, agri- 
cultural and 4&ll-round economic develop: 
ment and progress of the co-operative 
movement in order to lay firmly the 
foundation on which a fuller and richer 
life for the common people may be built. 


Raising Status of Profession 


As regards dentistry, your Honorary 
Secretary, Dr. Bery, has described in 
his report the efforts which the Central 
Government have made and are ppro- 
posing to undertake to further the 
advancement of dental education and to 
place the growth of the dental profession 
on sound lines through appropriate 
legislation. 1 had hoped that I should 
today be in a position to share with you 
the delight of us all at the passing of the 
Dentists Bill but unfortunately the 
measure was not able to be brought 
before the House before I left Delhi. 
However, I trust it will be on the Statute 
Book within a very few days. It will 


‘be the first step in the raising of the 


status of the Profession and I hope it will 
spur you all to render further and 
more fruitful service in what is a very 
important branch of medical science. 
Let ine acknowledge, on behalf of my 
Government, the assistance we have had 
in all these matters through the advice 
and guidance with the All-India Dental 
Association extended to us at every 


stage. 


I may also assure you that the question 
of raising the Nair Dental Colloge, 
Bombay, and the Calcutta Dental 
College to the university standard will 
receive, in consultation with the Pro- 
vincial Governments concerned, our 
sympathetic consideration and that the 
establishment of a Dental College at 
Delhi will be promoted as part of the 
programme for creating an All-India 
Medical Institute in India’s capital. I 


F Pa en Ie ‘ ' t, et Sao e % 
must plead for patience in regard to the 
latter for, immensely keen as I am to 
have a super-institute in Delhi wnich will 
enable us to give postgraduate courses 
_ to medical students in every depariment 
of medicine comparable to any in the 
world, our ship of finance is very heavily 
laden owing to circumstances beyond 
our control and any extra weight might 
cause it to flounder. In the immediate 
present we will have to be content to 
raise the standards of the existing 
colleges and that, in itself, will be no 
mean achievement. 


It will also be necessary to establish 
Dental Colleges at the neadquarters of 
other Provinces and the Government of 
India will do its best to assist in their 
creation through its existing scneme of 
central grants to promote provincial 
reconstruction programmes. ‘Lhe over- 
seas dental scholarship scheme, wuich 
was inaugurated last year, will be con- 
tinued in order to facilitate the postgra- 
duate training of a sufficient number of 
dental surgeons to equip them for manning 
the new dental teaching institutions 
required in the country. 


Travelling Units 


The Bhore Committee bas put forward 
a plan for providing dental servicg to 
the people through the establishment of 
dental departments in existing hospitals 
and through the provision of travelling 
dental units. I know that the achieve- 
ment of all plans is largely dependent 
on the availability of adequate trained 
personnel and of funds. I am confident 
that a planned programme of national 
reconstruction will, in time, provide 
both, although the present situation may 
not appear to be bright because of the 
many difficulties that the country has to 
face and overcome today. 


In conclusion I would lay stress on the 
importance of extending dental aid to 
the real India, i.e., the India of the 
vilfages. No medical work in the cities, 
however good, will touch the fringe of 
onr health problems unless we take the 
villages within the orbit of our endeavour. 
And while on the subject of villages I 
must again recall to your minds the 
age-old maxim ‘Prevention is better 
than cure’. Our people are sadly igno- 
rant so far as observance of the luws of 
life is concerned. We must impart 
simple education to these simple folk 
by means of leaflets, posters, pictures, 
the film, the radio and our travelling 
dispensaries, We must insist on com- 
pulsory dental examination of our school 
and university going children and youth. 
We must educate the mother and the 
teacher and the village social worker. 
It is for you gentlemen, met in Conference 
to consider and suggest to your govern- 
ments the best ways and means of edu- 
cating the general mass of our people. 


With these few remarks I have much 
. pleasure, in declaring your Conference 
open, I wish your deliberations every 
success and I am sure they will be carried 
on in the true spirit of service which is 
or, at any rate, should be the hall-mark 
of all members of the noblest of profes- 
sions—a profession which seeks to bring 
relief from suffering to all human beings, 
rich and poor, high and low alike, and 
whose best reward is the restoration to 
health of those whom they are privileged 
to serve. 
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French gift for India: M.P. Fouchet, French Charge d’ Affaires in India, 

presenting to the Hon'ble Rejkumari Amrit Kaur, Health Minister, chests 

containing 300,000,000 units of Specilline (Penicillin) and 700 tubes of Ganidon 

for the use of refugees. Dr. Jivraj Mehta, Secretary, Ministry of Health 

(second from left), and M. Longchamps, Attache, French Embassy (extreme 
right), may also be seen in the picture 


FRANCE’S GIFT OF 
PENICILLIN 


Monsieur P. Fouchet, French Charge 
d’ Affaires in India, presented on Feb. 18 
300,000,000 units of ‘ Specilline”’ 
(Penicillin) and 700 tubes of ‘‘ Ganidon” 
tablets to the Hon’ble Rajkumari Amrit 
Kaur, India’s Health Minister, as a gift 
from the French Government to the 
Government of India for the relief of 
refugees in India. 


The French Government. are sending, 
M. Fouchet said, another gift parcel con- 
taining 1,000 dozes of ‘‘ anti-Gangrene 
Serum 20 c.c.”’ and 4,000 dozes of “ anti- 
Tetanic serum ”’, 


The Health Minister and Dr. Jivraj 
Mehta, Secretary, Ministry of Health 
and Director-General of Health Services, 
expressed theirgratefulness tothe French 
Minister for this valuable gift. 


‘RS. 25,000 AWARDED TO 
DISABLED EX-SERVICEMEN 


With a view to enabling War-disablea 
Ex-Servicemen, who have undergone a 
course of vocational training under the 
training scheme, to become useful 
citizens, unaffected by their physica! 
disability, and to set up their own inde- 
pendent business as skilled tradesmen 
and artisans, the Directorate-General of 
Resettlement and Employment, Ministry 
of Labour have so far sanctioned awards 
to about 150 persons, involving a sum of 
about Rs. 25,000, says a Press Note 
issued by the Directorate-General of 
ee and Employment on Feb. 


The funds for these awards were 
donated by the Central Joint War Com- 
mittee of the Indian Red Cross and St. 
John’s War Organisation, which placed 
Rs. 2,650,000 at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment of India for this purpose. In 
selecting the trainees for the awards, 
preference is given to persons whose 
disability renders it necessary for them 
to take employment under ‘sheltered’ 
conditions. 
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INDIAN AMBASSADOR’S 
PRESS CONFERENCE 
IN TEHERAN 


India’s Ambassador to Iran. the 
Hon’ble Mr. Syed Ali Zaheer, gave his first 


Press conference on Feb. 16 in Teheran. - 


He began by referring to the death of 
Mahatma Gandhi, whom he described 
as the embodiment of the spirit of India 
and the foremost citizen of the world. 
He thanked the Government, the Press 
and the people of Tran for their spon- 
taneous and widespread sympathy. 


Continuing, he stressed the strength 
and the permanence of the bonds linking 
India and Iran. The visible links 
today, he said, were the Urdu language 
and the Parsi community of India, who 
still claimed Iranian origin, but were 
the most loyal citizens of the Indian 
Dominion. 


Referring to partition, the Ambassador 
said that freedom had been indeed 
accomplished but not without pangs. A 
united India would have contributed 
to the greatness of the Asian continont. 
The Mussalmans of India who were a 
powerful minority in united India had 
now been split and their influence 
reduced. 


India a Secular State 


He went on: “‘ India today is a secular 
State. Members of all creeds and com- 
munities are citizens of the Indian 
Union and are entitled to equal rights 
and protection. The old bonds with 
Iran must be re-established. We are 
working with our face to the future, to 
make India great among the nations, and 
foremost in the arts of peace and pro- 
gress’’. 


Stressing the need for cordial relations 
with the Press of Iran, the Ambassador 
referred to the opening at the Indian 
Embassry of the Information Office and 
suggested that the Iranian Press should 
make full use of it to obtain accurate 
information about India. 


He referred to Kashmir, vindicating 
the Indian Dominion’s stand. Conclud- 
ing, the Ambassador said: ‘‘I am here 
to extend the hand of friendship on 
behalf of the people of my country to 
the people of Iran. 1 have no doubt 
you will accept our hand and help me in 
my task of promoting und strengthening 
the bonds of friendship which my cou ntry: 
80 strongly desires °’. 


The addresses of several officers of 
the Army inIndia Reserve of Officers 
(Indian Wing), who are not on the 
active list in the Indian Army, have 
changed since August, 15, 1947. 


To bring the records up-to-date non- 
British Officers of the A. I. R. O., who 
are nationals of the Indian Union, will 
forward their new permanent postal 
addresses to the Military Secretary, Army 
Headquarters, India, New Delhi, as 
soon as possible. 


Dr. Syad Hossain, {India’s Ambassador to Egypt photographed with Friends 
at the Palam aerodrome, New Delhi, before his departure on February 16 


NEPAL PRIME MINISTER 
HONOURED 

The Government of India have con- 
ferred the Honorary rank of Lieutenant 
General inthe Indian Army, on H. H: 
Maharaja Sir Padma Shumshere Jang 
Bahadur Rana, Prime Minister and 
Supreme Commander-in-Chief of Nepal, 
says a Press Communique issued by 
the Ministry of External] Affairs and 
Commonwealth Relations on Feb. 19. 


New designations for the chiefs of the 
three services have been approved by the 
Government of India. They are Chief 
of the Army Staff and Commander-in. 
Chief, Indian Army ; Chief of the Naval 
Staff and Flag Officer Commanding, 
Royal Indian Navy; and Chief of the 
Air Staff and Air Marshal Command- 
ing, Royal Indian Air Force. 
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CONSULATE23GENERAL 
IN SHANGHAI 


The Government of India have de- 
cided, with the concurrence of the 
Chinese Government, to elevate the 
Indian Consulate at Shanghai to a Con- 
sulate-General, says a Press Communique 
issued by the External Affairs and 
Commonwealth Relations Ministry on 
Feb. 18. Mr. E. S. Krishnamoorthy of 
the Finance and Commerce Pool has been 
appointed as Consul-General and wil! 
shortly proceed to Shanghai to take up 
his appointment. | 


His Highness the Raja of Pudukottah dis- 
cussed the question of the future of his State 
with Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel yester- 
day, says a Press Note issued the 
Ministry of States on March 3. Sardar 
Patel advised His Highness that hoth 
in the interests of the people and himself 
he should merge his State with Madras 
Province, The Raja has accepted the 
advice and signed the Merger Agreement. 
The administration of the State will be 
taken over by the Government of Madras 
on March 8, 1948. 


oo 


OVER"320 OBSERVATORIES DESIGNS -FOR INDIA’S-i NEW 


IN INDIA 


Besides the astronomical observatory 
at Kodaikanal and the magnetic obser- 
vatory at Bombay, the India Meteorologi- 
cal Department maintains 315 observa- 
tories of various categories. In addition 
thore are four seismological observa- 
tories to provide information regarding 
earthquakes. 


These facts were disclosed by the 
Hon'ble Mr. Rafi Ahmad _ = Kidwai, 
Minister for Communications, in answer 
to a question on Feb. 20 in the Indian 
Parliament. 


Further details given by the Minister 
are as follows: Of these observatories 
fourteen aro first class surface observa- 
tories which take continuous records of 
all meteorological elements such as 
preasure, temperature, humidity, wind 
velocity, wind direction, rainfall, ote. 
The second class observatories number 
202, third class 10, fourth class 8, fifth 
class 16 and sixth claSs 5. These take 
observations of meteorological elements 
thrice or twice at once daily. Thore are 
48 pilot baloon observatories which take 
observations of the velocity and direction 
of windinthe upper air, and 12 radio- 
sonde observatories which make daily 
sounding of the atmosphere to find out 
the pressure, temperature and humidity 
at different levels in the upper atm osphore, 
In addition, there are about 2,500 rain- 
gauge stations maintained mainly by 
Provincial Governments and Indian 
States. 


The astronomical observatory at 
Kodaikanal, makes continuous observa- 
tions of the phenomena on the surface 
of the sun. The magnetic obsorvatory 
at Bombay maintains continuous records 
of the magnetic variations of the earth. 
The seismological observatories are in 
Bombay, Kodaikanal, Delhi and 
Calcutta. 


All these observatories are provided 
with accurate Chronometers and _ pre- 
cision clocks. The Meterological Depart- 
ment makes accurate determination of 
time in the observatories by astrono- 
mical methods and by reception of radio 
time-signals issued from Greenwich. 


Under the Essential Services (Tem- 
porary Pow-rs) Act 1946, it has been 
decided to continue the Fruit Products 
Control Order during 1948-49, says a 
Press Note issued by the Ministry of 
Agriculture on March 3. 


The Order, which is administered by 
the I*ru:'t Development Adviser to the 
Government of India in the Ministry of 
Agriculture, r-quirss all manufacturers 
af fruit products to take out licences for 
the manufacture of specified products. 
The Governmnt thus ensures the manu- 
facture of products in conformity with 
quality standards. 


Provincial Advisory Boards on which 
the interests of consumers as. well ag 
manufacturers &'e adequately representd, 
have been const tuted to advise the Fruit 
Development Adviser in adininistering 
the Control Order. 
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SWARAJ 


ESIGNS for India’s new “ Swara) ” 

D stamps were selected by a judging 

committee which met in ew 

Delhi on Feb. 23 and 24 toconsider hun- 

dreds of entries submitted by various 
artists in India for the competition. 


Fifteen designs were selected in New 
Delhi for the award of prizes in the com- 
petition for India’s new Swaraj stamps 
by a panel of five judges on Feb. 24. 


Entries submitted for the competition 
numbered nearly 1750. There was no 
award of the first prize as no full series 
for all denominations was selected from 
any one competitor. 


The best individual design which won 
the second prize of Rs. 1000 was based 
on the motif of the Mahenjodaro Bull 
signifying prosperity. It was sent by 
Mr. K. Vembu of Masulipatam. The 
award of Rs. 500 for the second best 
individual design was won by Mr. F. G. 
Fernandes, J. J. School of Arts, Bombay 
for his design of three lotus flowers. A 
spocial prize of Rs. 300 was won by Mr. 
Makhan Lul Dutta Gupta of Calcutta for 
hia design of a-peacock-ship in sail. 


Twelve more designs were selected for 
the award of extra prizes of Rs. 250 each. 
Two of these were from Mrs. Karuna 


STAMPS 


Shaha (Calcutta), two from Virmati 
D. Jadhav (Poona) and one each from 
Dipendra Kumar Bose (Calcutta), 
Pratap Ghosh (Calcutta), K. Vembu 
(Masulipatam), K. K. Son (Delhi), D. D. 
Thakur Das (Delhi), Chitra Niva Chowd- 
hery (Delhi), Saroj Kumar Chaudhury 
(Delhi) and V. M. Kothare (Rombay). 


The judges were of the view that the 
response to the competition was satis. 
factory although many artists did not 
follow the conditions prescribed for the 
drawing. 


The panel of judges consisted of Mr. 
Krishna Prasada, Director General, 
Posts and Teleyraphs (President), Lt. Col. 
R. C. G. Chapman, Master, India 
Security Press, Nasik, Mr. D. P. Roy 
Chaudhury, Principal, School of Art, 
Madras, Mr. V. N. Adarkar, Deputy 
Director, SirJ.J. School of Arts, 
Bombay and Mr. N. D. Coopor. Philatolic 
Society of India. Bombay. 


The competition was arranged by Indian 
Institute of Artin Industry for the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department. Artists 
were invited about two months before to 
submit for the competition designs 
having a_ definite relation to India’s 
new status. The effigy of the King will 
no longer be a feature of India’s stamps. 


NEW AIRPORTS FOR INDIA 


The Government of India propose 
to construct new civil aerodromes in 14 
places mz. Ajmor, Aligarh, Berhampur, 
Calicut, Cuddalore, Dehra Dun, Hubli, 
Mangalore, Nollore, Ootucamund, 
Salem, Ratnagiri, Saugor and Surat. 


This was disclosed by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Rafi Ahmad Kidwai, Minister for 
Communications, during question hour 
in the Indian Parliament on Feb 24. 


At present India has three big airports 
at Bombay, Calcutta and Delhi (Palam) 
maintained on international standards, 
seven major aerodromes at Ahmedabad, 
Allahabad, Lucknow, Madras, Nagpur, 
Patna and Vizagapatam, thirteen inter- 
mediate aerodromes and twenty-two 
minor aerodromes. Besides these there 
are 26 aerodromes in the States which 
huve acceded to the Dominion. In 
addition, there are landing grounds at 
a large number of places but thev are 
not being maintained upto normal stand- 
ards. 


Mr. Kidwai revealed that the cost of 
Maintonance of the civil aerodromes 
under the Diroctor-General of Civil 
Aviation in [ndia is estimated at Rs. 
40,59,000!- for 1947-48. Tho revenue for 
the same period from fees forthe grant 
and renewals of liconces and certificates, 
landing and housing foes, rents of lands 
and buildings at  uerodromes_ cte. 
is ostimated at Rs. 16,65,930!-. The 
net receipts from surcharges on inland 
and foreign airmails during 1946-47 
amounted to Rs. 1,41,32,000/. 


Answering another question, Mr. 
Kidwai said that major construction 
works were in progress in the three inter- 
national aerodromes, six major aero- 
drome3, two intermediate aérodromes and 
three minor aerodromes. The works pro- 
gramme was to cover a period of five years. 


A statement was laid by the Minister 
on the table ofthe “House showing 32 
new air routes for which applications for 
gcant of licence were under consideration 
by the Air Transport Licensing Board. 

The Government did not propose to 
extend the benefita of the postal life 
insurance scheme to members of the 
Public as their policy hith.rto had been 
that the postal insurance scheme should 
not compete with private insurance 
companies, stated the Hon'ble Mgr. 
Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, Minister for Com- 
munications, in the Indian Parliament 
on March 2 during question hour. 


Mr. Kidwai added that it was proposed 
to conduct the valuation of the fund 
as on August 15, 1947 as soon as the 
required data for such Valuation was 
available and, if sufficient surplus was 
disclosed, to declare bonus to policy 
holders. The bonus would be payable 
with the sum assured as an ° addition 
to it. 


On 30th September, 1947 there were 
approximately 92,101 effective policies 
amounting to Rs. 18,94,01,000 under the 
postal life insurance scheme. The total 
amount under the postal insurance fund 
was Ks. 11,25,28,000, exclusive of 
interest. 
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INDIA’S SWARAJ STAMPS: Designs for India’s Swaraj stamps selected recently by a ‘panel of Judges . presided over by 
Mr. Krishna Prasada, Director-Geveral, Posts and Telegrapbs. L. to R. (1) Buddha and Mahatma Gandbi, a design = Pca ap 
extra prize for K. Vembu of Madras; (2) The Ship of State which won a special prize for Makben Lal T'utta rag a o “ gerd 
(3) The Lotus, symbolizing purity, which won the third prize for F.J. Fernandes, Delhi; (4) The Mohenjo Dero Bul), symbo 


prosperity, which won the second prize for K. Vembu of Madras. (Below) The pane! of Judges consisted of Mr. Krishna Prasada 
(extreme left); Lt.-Col. R. C.G 


. Chapmen, Master, India Security Press, Nasik; Mr. D. P. Roy Chaudhury, Principal, 
School of Art, Madras; Mr. V.N. "Adarkar (centre) Deputy “Director. Sir J. J. School fof Arts, Bombay aod Mr. N. D. 
| Cooper (second from left) Philatelic Society of India, Bombay : 
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LAST BATTALION OF BRITISH 
TROOPS LEAVES INDIA 


The Somerset Light Infantry 

played ‘‘Vande Mataram’”’ in 
salutation to the country -they 
were leaving, just before they, 
the last battalion of British troops to 
leave India, got into launches on Feb. 
28 at the Gateway of India to embark 
on a truopship, the Empress of Australia, 
anchored in midstream. An R. I. ‘ 
band and the band of the Royal Bombay 
Sappers and Miners played ‘‘God Save the 
King”. The ceremonial parade on this 
occasion marked the closing down of the 
Headquarters, British Forces in India. 


TT: band of the Ist Battalion 


H. E. the Governor of Bombay, Sir 
Maharaj Singh, addressed the Battalion 
and Maior-General L. G@. Whistler, Com- 
mander of the British Forces in India, 
made a suitable reply. A presentation 
was made by Maj.-Gen. S. M. Shrinagesh, 
Adjutant General, Indian Army, on 
behalf of Army Headquarters, and 
Bombay area also made a presentation. 
Lady Maharaj Singh presented a flag 
of the Indian Union to the Senior Sister 
of the Queen Alexandra’s Imperiai 
Military Nursing Service, who was leaving 
with the Battalion. 


The Indian units which took part in 
tho ceremony were the 1-5th Roval 
Gurkha Rifles (which foughtinItaly), 3-5th 
Royal Gurkha Riflos (Burma, Malaya, 
Java), 3rd Indian Grenadiers (Burma), 
2nd Royal Battalion the Sikh Regiment 
(North Africa and Italy), the lst Mah- 
ratta Light Infantry Western Desert. 
(Italy and Japan), and crews of R.I.N 
vessels who had seen action in the Bay 
of Bengal during World War II. 


The Ist Somerset Light Infantry 
(Prince Albert’s) first came to India in 
1822 when it was known as the 13th 
Regiment of Foot. The Battalion had 
served in [ndia and Burma for the last 
17 years. 


The Ist Battalion of the British Army 
to arrive in India was the Dorsetshire 
Regiment (398th Foot) who landed in 
Madras in September 1754. 


Gen. Whistler’s Address 


Addressing senior officers at Army 
Headquarters, India on Feb. 18, Maj- 
Gen. L. G. Whistler said: “I want vou 
to know and feel that the British soldier 
has tremendous affection—-really — tre- 
mendous—for his Indian counterpart 
and I think that affection is built up in 
two ways. First because our fathers and 
grandfathers have served out here and 
have served India. In my own case, 
my father, grandfather and _ brother 
served in tlhe Indian Army. 


‘The task that was ahead of us all 
was to seo India—with the Indian Army 
—standing on her own teet, and now 
that task is completed. 


‘“‘Another way affection and com- 
tadeship have been built is, of course, 
in battle where British troops served with 
(ndians in Burma, in Africa and in 
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Ttaly. As time went on we built up 
this comradeship and I suppose the 
greatest way was in battle. : 


Concluding his address, Gen. Whistler 
said: ‘‘Tn the future we shall watch you 
with great sympathy and with great 
pride. We pride ourselves that we 
have heiped in what has taken place. 
I, representing today the British soldier 
—the fighting man of Britain—wish 
vou tho very best of luck in the future. 
T know your responsibilities are terribly 
heavy now and I feel that you will 
succeed in the task ahead of you”’. 


Maj.-Gen. Whistler came to India in 
January 1947, to act in an advisory 
capacity to the Commander-in-Chief in 
India in all matters relating to the 
welfare of British troops. 


Commissioned into the Royal Sussex 
Regiment in 1917, Gen. Whistler took 
Po in the campaigns in France and 

elgium during World War I. He 
also saw service in China and Palestine. 


He won the ID). S. O. in 1940, a bar to 
it in 1943 and a se::ond bar the following 
year. Efe was appointed C. B. in 1945 
and was mentioned in despatches three 
times during the war. Before coming 
to India, Gen. Whistler commanded the 
3rd (British) Infantry Division in the 
Middle East. 


RADAR CONTROLLED AIR 
DEFENCE 


A modern type of Radar. by which 
hostile aircraft approaching from a 
distance can be seen on a_ television 
screen and intercepted by fighter air- 
craft controlled by radio. is in use in the 
R.I.A.F. 


The Government of India have detailed 
selected officers of the R. I. A. F. for 
specialised training in the U. K. in the 
use of the type of Radar known as G.C. f. 


This type of Radar can locate hostile 
aircraft at a distance of over 150 miles, 
and indicate their height above ground, 
their direction and number. In the 
event of hostilities the equipment 
enables the C. G. I. Controller to watch 
on a television screen a pictorial repre- 
sentation of the raiders as they approach. 
Through his radio telephone, he can 
direct R. I. A. F. fighter aircraft to 
take off and make for tite raiders. 


Tne Contrecller, who car. see both the 
raiders and the fighters on the screen, 
then gives detailed instructions to the 


. pilots of the fighters for intercepting the 


raiders. When sufficiently close, the 
fighter pilots locate the hostile aircraft 
visually or by the help of their own 
Radar. Then they take over from the 
controller and manoeuvre and attack 
on their own initiative. The Controller, 
however, watches the fight of his screen 
all the time and after it is over, he 
guides the fighters back to their base. 


RECRUITMENT TO RLAF- 


In view of the very large number of 
applications received for recruitment in 
the RoyalIndian Air Force, Air Head- 
quarters, India, have explained the 
procedure to be adopted by applicants, 
says a Press Note issued by the Ministry 
of Defence on Feb. 23. 


Recruitment in the R. I. A. F. is at 
present confined to applicants for 
Commissions for General Duties (Flying) 
branch and airmen for technical trades. 
Preliminary selection of applicants for 
both these categories is carried out by 
Air Force Recruiting Officers located 
at the following places:—Ambala, Delhi, 
Kanpur, Calcutta, Nagpur, Bombay, 
Madras and Bangalore. 


Scientifically Devised Tests 


Applicants for commissions in the 
flying branch are called up for prelimi- 
nary interview by Air Force Recruiting 
Officors who are specially trained to 
assess as to whether they have a reason- 
able chance of being finally selected by 
the R. I. A. F. Seclection Board. 


The names of applicants recommended 
by Air Force Recruiting Officers are 
forwarded to the R. I. A. F. Selection 
Board who call them up for finalinterview 
and selection at Dehra Dun. The R. I. 
A. F. Selection Board during an elabor- 
ate three-day programme administer 
scientifically devised tests in order to 
ascertain the candidete’s potential 
officer—qualities, physical fitness, mental 
alertness etc. The methods adopted 
here follow closely the lines adopted for 
selection of officers in the armed forces 
inthe U.S. A. and other countries. 


Applicants called up for interview 
with the Selection Board are granted 
free travel facilities and are boarded 
and housed at Government expense at 
the Selection Board. 


As far as recruiting of other ranks ix 
concerned, Air Force Recruiting Officers 
administer tests specially designed to 
assess their suitability for enlistment in 
the technical trades inthe R. I. A. F. 


Applicants for recruitment in the 
R. I. A. F. are advised to contact Air 
Forces Recruiting Officers whose tour 
ptogrammes are published in newspapers 
from time to time. 


GIFTS FOR THE WOUNDED 
IN JAMMU 


With gifts from Delhi a number ot 
Jadies, headed by Mrs. Kalwant Singh, 
wife of the JAK Force Commander, 
visited recently the wounded personnel! 
undergoing treatment in the Military 
hospital Jammu. 


Seth Manohar Lal of 45, Lekhraj 
Road, Daryaganj very kindly gave 300 
Ibs. of sweet aud the Imperial Tobacco 
Co., Delhi also contributed 100 packets 
of cigarettes. The troops expressed their 
appreciation aud welcomed these gifts. 
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Her . Excellency Lady Mountbetten distributing prizes at the finel match of 
the Delhi Women’s Hockey League on February 21 


PERMANENT COMMISSIONS 
IN R. LN. 


Candidates desiring permanent com- 
missions in the Royal Indian Navy will 
appear at an examination to be held by 
the Federal Public Service Commission 
on June 21, 1948 and subsequent days, 
says a Press Note issued by the Ministry 
of Defence on Feb. 20. The examina- 
tion will be held simultaneously at 
Allahabad, Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi 
Madras and Nagpur. About l/ men 
will be recruited to the permanent cadre 
from among the candicates. 


Successful candidates will be sent to 
the United Kingdom for training at 
Government expense. Private expenses, 
exceeding £116, of those telected will 
however, be borne by the parents or 
guardians. Some _ provincial Govern. 
ments have undertaken to cover the 
parents’ liability by way of scholarship 
and others are considering a_ similar 
proposal. 


Candidates must have been born, not 
earlier than Jan. 1, 1929 and not later 
than Jan. 1, 19381. 


Copies of rules and application forms 
can be had from the Secretary, Federal 
Public Service Commission, Camp Office, 
Council Chamber, New Delhi; the Com- 
modore-in-Charge R. I. N. Office, Bom- 
bay ; the Naval Officer-in-charge, Cochin 
and Vizagapatam and the Resident 
Naval Officers, Madras and Calcutta. 


Applications with relevant documente, 
should reach the Secretary, Federal 
Public Service Commission not later 
than April 1, 1948. 


Full details are published in the 
Gazette of India (Extraordinary) Ministry 
of Defence Notification and Resolution 
No. 297 and 298, respectively, dated 
February 14, 1948. 
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SERVICE PERSONNEL 
FROM PAKISTAN 


Great difficulty is experienced at 
ideas in contacting the next cf kin or 
egal heirs of service personne!, who have 
migrated from Pakistan to the Indian 
Union before or after August 15, 1947, 
says a Press Note ireued by the Ministry 
of Defence on Feb. 24. Those affected 
are. therofore, requested to send the 
following information to the auhorities 
mentioned below at the earliest. oppor- 
tunity. 


The next of kin or heirs of Officers 
should intin:ate their present temporary 
or permancnt addresses and any. changer 
thereafter, to the Ministry of Defence 
(D-9), Government of India, new Delhi. 


In case of Viceroy’s Commissioned 
Officers, Warrant Officers. Non-Commis- 


’ sioned Officers and Other Ranks the next 


of kin should notify their present 
addresses and any subsequent changes to 
the Record Office or Regimental Centre 
concerned. 


In case ot al] service personnel whute 
next of kin have not yet settled down in 
any part of the Indian Union the tem- 
porary addresses of the next of kin should 
also be notified in accordance with the 
above instruction or failing this as soon 
as they get temporarily settled some 
where. 


Applications received by the Govern- 
ment of India under tke newcomers’ 
scheme for the export of Madras hand- 
kerchiefs, for the period July-December 
1947, have been considered and Govern- 
ment’s decision on individual applications 
has been communicated to the Export 
Trade Controller, Madras. Applicants 
are, therefore, advised to contact that 
offieer direct, says a Press Note issued 
by the Ministry of Commerce on Feb. 26. 
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ROAD ACCIDENTS 
ZN DELHI; ; 


kkeplying to a question by Mr. R.K. 
Sidhwa in the Dominion Parliament 
on Feb. 26, the Hon’ble Sardar Vallabh-: 
bhai Patel stated that during the last 
year (1947) there had been 82 road 
accidents in Old Delhi and 19] in New 
Delhi. = 


Describing the steps taken by the 
Government to minimise the number of 
such accidonts, Sardar Patel said that 
substantial improvement in tl.¢ reduction 
of traffic accidents despite an increase 
in the number of cars on the roads had 
already been made. Government felt, 
however, that there was scope for further 
improvement in traffic arrangemente and 
several steps had been taken recently 
to that end. One way traffic has been 
introduced on various congested roads 
in New Delhi and Old Delhi. 


Ho. added that speed liznits had been 
reduced to the minimum at congested 
roads and speed checks were held to 
detect offenders guilty of rash driving 
who were suitably dealt with. Muni- 
cipal authorities had been urged to 
improve the street liglting near 
dangerous crossings by providing are 
lights and round abouts. Tho strength 

the traflic police staff wes also being 
increased. 


Continuing Sardur Patel said, instruc- 
tions had already been issued to the 
police to regulate traffic so as to 
minimi:e the number of accidents. 


German Businessmen Can Visit 
Foreign Countries 


I'cr the first time since the war, German 
businesamen will now be permitted to 
visit forcign countres to negotiate 
ccntracts, examine new products, study 
nw industrial processes, obtain infor- 


. mation directly at the source regardi 


: ng 
price and find new export outlets and 
customers outside Germany, savs a Press 
Note issuod by the Ministry of Commerce 
on March 3, 
- 

Indian businessn:en are therefore now 
at liberty to invite German businessmen 
to Indis for the negotiations of contracte 
etc., with German  businesamen. On 
receipt of such inviiation they should 


apply to the Joint Export-Import 
Agency for sponsorship and _ travel 
document. Travel may be financed in 


one of the following 3 ways:— 


(1) They may travel at the expense 
of ®& private firm in the country 
which issued the invitation. 


(2) The expenses of German business 
firms who send their engineers or 
salesmen abroad io transact export 
business may be ret from the 
foreign exchange credit of the 
concerned firms. 


(3) The Joint Export-Import Agency 
may advance foreign exchange for 
the purpose from the German 
Dollar Fund. 
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Prime Minister in Jullundor 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru visited Jullundur on Fed. 

24, when he inepected Indian Army troops and 

took the salute at the largest eeremonial parade 
beld in India since August 15, £1947: 


(Above) Jamedar Joginder Sinch is¥being Mdecorated 
with the Indian Order of Merit by Pandit Nehra. 
eats ret: : (Top Left) Troops marching past the Prime. 
Reaper IN a ae BOR sR BS iy ee Minister. (Centre) Pandit Nehru, in a jeep, inspect- 
CSC troops drawn up 0” parade. (Left) Pandit Nehra 

aa 6° ae saa Oo Ce anodes | returning the salutations of the vast gathering 

et Spee PR OE RS Gc” Camere assembled to witness the parade. 
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Sheikh Abdullah and Mr. N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar, Leader of the Indian Dslezatina to the United Nations Security 
Council, photographed at the Palam aerodrome on Feb. 16. on their return from Security Council for consultetion with 
the Goverr ment of India 
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KASHMIR ISSUE NOT PROPERLY CONSIDER) 
BY SECURITY COUNCIL 


PRIME MINISTER’S STATEMENT 


must confess that I have been 
surprised and distressed at the 
fact that the reference we made 
(to Security Council) has not even been 
properly considered thus far and other 
matters have been given precedence. If 
the facts we stated in our reference were 
correct, as we claim they were, then 
certain consequences naturally flowed 
from them, both in law and from the 
point of view of establishing peace and 
order”, said the Hon’ble’ Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister, in the 
course of a statement on the Kashmir 
situation in the Constituent Assembly 
(Legislative) on March 5. 
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Following is the full text of the state- 
ment:— 


Sir, I crave your leave and the indu’- 
gence of the House to make a statement 
on Kashmir. I would beg the House to 
bear with me for a while, because there 
is @ great deal to say, however briefly 
I might say it,—not that I am going to 
make any sensational] disclosures, there 
is nothing very secret. about what I 
am going to say and the facta have 
appeared in the public pre-s and in other 
P es frequently enough during the last 
ew months. Nevertheless, it is right 
that I should place before the House 
some kind of a consecutive account of 
what has happened. In order to lessen 
my task and to help Members of the 
House, we have prepared a White Paper 
on Kashmir which will be distributed to 
Members. This White Paper does not 
bring matters right up-to-date. It is 
practically Hi to the period of the re- 
ference to the Security Council. It is 
not an absolutely complete paper in 
the sense that every telegram and 
every letter is included, but, on the 
whole, most of the messages that passed 
between us and the Government of 
Pakistan or connected messages have 
heen given in this White Paper. 


Now, before I speak on this particular 
Kashmir issue, I should like by your 
leave to say a few words on a wider issue 
of which the Kashmir issue is a part. 
We have been living through strenuous 
days; we have been passing through a 
period of dynamic history in India. 
Much has happened during the past 
six months, much that was good and much 
that was very bad. But, perhaps, 
when the history of India comes to be 
written, when much of the horror of 
today has been forgotten, one of the 
biggest things that will be mentioned, 
will be the change that has come over 
India and that is coming over India in 
regard to the Indian States. We see 
something very remarkable happening. 
[t is perhaps difficult for us who live in 
the middle of this charge to appreciate 
the bignees of what has happened. But 
it is an upeetting in a very curious way 
i.e., a peaceful way—of a structure that 
has endured in India for the past 130 or 
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140 yetits, more or less ever since the 
beginning of the 19th century. 


We see the sweep of history suddenly 
coming, the big broom of history, and 
changing this 130 years’ old structure 
and putting something else in ite place. 
We cannot definitely and absolutely say 
what the final and precise outcome 
of all this will be, though the picture is 
clearing up fairly rapidly. It would 
almost appear that there is the hand of 
destiny functioning. What is happening is 
nothing that we did not expect. In 
fact, many of us for the last many years 
have had certain objectives in regard 
to the Indian States and we have worked 
for them both through our political and 
other organisations in India, through 
the ple of the States, through the 
people of the provinces and otherwise. 
And, on the whole, what is happening 
today is in line with the objectives we 
had laid down. So, it is not surprising. 
Yet, may I confess to you Sir, that 
even I who have been rather intimately 
connected with the States’ peoples 
movement for many years, if [ had 
been asked six months ago what the 
course of development would be in the 
next six months since then, I would 
have hesitated to say that such rapid 
changes would have taken place. 


Many factors have gone to bring 
about these rapid changes. Ultimately, 
I suppose, they are the forces of hi 
working, ihe unleashing of all manner 
of forces which had been repressed for 
so long. For we had during these 130 
vears a strange phenomenon. The 
British Government had _ constructed 
a State structure in the course of a 
quarter of a century in the early 
days of the 19th century. Whether it 
fitted in, in reality, with conditions then 
existing in India or not, it is a_ little 
difficult to say, that is to say, minus 
the British Government what would 
have happened. Anyhow, that domi- 
nant power of. the British created this 
system, no doubt, for their own advan- 
tage as they thought it. That system 
continued, not because of auy inherent 
strength, as is obvious today, but be- 
cause of the continuance of that 
dominant power, of the paramount power 
as it wascalled. All manner of changes 
were going on in India and in the outside 
world and yet this Indian States struc- 
ture continued. Many of us said that 
it was rather archaic, it was out of date, 
it had to change and must change and 
so on and so forth. But now that pro- 
tecting hand of a foreign Government 
having been removed, the _ repres- 
sions are removed. The forces that had 
been kept in check suddenly began to 
function and we see them n action. 
in rapid action. The forces are there, of 
course ; they have not been curbed by 


any of us, but I think in the manner of . 


dealing with this situation,—an intricate 
and difficult situation—this House will 
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agrees with me that we owe a debt of 
gratitude to wv friend and co!league, the 
Deputy Prime Minister. _ 


So it is in this mighty context of a 
changing India in regard to the States 
that we have to view any particular 
aspect of it. We saw unfortunately six 
months back a partition of India, a 
splitting up of India, a part of India 
going out of India. Immediately after 
that process of entting off. another pro- 
ceas started, or rather, always we have 
had these two procerses—the proceas 
of integrating India. We have seen 
this process of integrating India going 
on in regard to the States, and not only 
im regard to the States but to some extent 
even in regard to the Provinces, but 
much more so in regard to the States. 
So, these two things have gone on 
together,—a process of cutting away 
and a process -f integration,—and in 
the balance it is difficult to say how 
far we havé gained and how far we 
have lost. It is difficult to say also how 
far this process of integration will take 
us ultimately. Nevertheless, it is in- 
teresting for us living through this 
rather strange and dynamic period of 
India’s history to look at it in some 
perspective, not as actors in the drava 
but rather as historians looking back on 
what has hapnened. The historian who 
looks back will no doubt consider this 
integration of the States into India ag 


one of the dominant phases of India’s 
history. 


Well, Sir, the process is taking various 
shapes. There has been an actual merger 
of a large number of smal] States into 
India ; there har been a bringirg together 
of a number of States into Unions of 
States which form unite of the Union of 
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India and a certain number of maior 
States remain as separate entities. But 
what ia equally important—and if T may 
SAV fO, Even more important—is not. this 
integration externally hunt an inner 
integration, that is, the growth of demo- 
cratic institutions and responsible govern- 
ment in the States, because that brings 
about a real integration. not at the top 
levels of Government but at the level 
of the people. Both these processes have 
gone on and both these processes, may 
T remind the House, are in line with the 
objectives for which we have laboured 
for many years, 


Kashmir and Hyderabad 


Now it is in this context of chances 
in the States svatem that T would like 
this House to eonsider the particular 
case of Kashmir. although it stande anart 
and many other factors come in the play. 
Todav in India two Statea stand quite 
apart from the rest in regard to these 
Processns. Those States are Hyderahad 
and Kashmir. I am not going at this 
moment to say anything about Hvder- 
abad. In regard to Kashmir, it stands 
apart for many reasons, partly heeanse 
it has got entangled in external polities, 
that is to any, it has got entangled in 
the relations hetween Indin and Pakistan 
and en the two essentially State issues 
there are snmewhat suhmerged. Tt is an 
odd thing that it should get so entangled. 
That it got entancled ia not odd, but 
the manner of its entanglement, hecaure 
the Government of Pakictan have aasured 
us time and again that thev have nothing 
to do with recent events in Kashmir, 
raids and invasions ete —they go on 
repeating that; nevertheless, they seek 
to profit hv those events. They seek 
political advantages out of those events, 
so that while disclaiming all reaponsi- 
bility for what haa happened they do 
want to share in whatever they micht 
get out of it. Anyhow the Kashmir 
problem stands apart. 


Growth of Inner Freedom 


But for the moment. leaving out this 
external implication of the Kashmir pro- 
blem. if you consider it. it ig eseentinlly 
the same problem. that is to aay, a pro- 
blem of the growth of the freedom of 
the people and the growth aleo of a 
new integration. Now, we have been 
aiming, the Government of India and 
the States Ministry have heen aiming at 
the growth of thia inner freedom of the 
people of all the States. If many of 
the States have agreed to merge in 
India or come into closer contact, it is 
not becanse the Statas Ministry tonk a 
big atick and threatened them with 
consequences, It is bheeause of those 
forces, rising up from the peonle. other 
forees, and, fundamentally, the sudden 
withdrawal of an external force which 
nad kept the States together, or rather the 
States syatem together, the micht of the 
British Government and the sanctions 
behind it. 


That disappearing, immediately the 
structure began to collapse and tis an 
astonishing thing this sudden collapse 
of a structure which eeemed so solid 
just a few months ora year ago—, not 
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surprising to those who knew the facte, 
but undoubtedly surprising to thore 
people who take a superficial view of 
things. So essentially we have been 
aiming at the freedom of the people, 
knowing and realising that wltimately 
it will be for the people of the States to 
decide what their future will be. We 
are not going to compel them. We do 
not propose to compel them, and indeed 
we cannot compel them in the context 
of the world today in any State. There 
are other compulsions. the compulsions 
of geography. That is true: one 
cannot ignore it. There are many other 
compulsions. 


And niturally in considering the pro- 
blem, we. that is, the Government of 
India, have always to consider the 
interests of India as a whole,—the in- 
terests of ‘India in regard to security, 
defence ete.,—but apart from that, we 
do not wish to exercise any other com- 
pulsion in the slightest over the growth 
of freedom. In fact, we want to en- 
courage it in the people of the States. 
We know well that if there is that 
freedom of 
decision bv the people of the States, 
that it will be a powerful factor to bring 
them nearer to our people, because we 
hope that whatever constitution we 
might adopt in India, it will be based 
completely on the will of the people. 


Now, may I cay a few words hefore 
I go on to the Knshmir issue and that 
is this: In this matter I feel a slight 
dificulty because the matter is being, 
or going to be again disenssed in the 
Security Council of the United Nations 
anid I would not like to gay anvthing 
which might be constrned into, shall I 
say, into putting any difficulties in the 
wy of coming to a settlement either in 
the Security Council or elsewhere. Be- 
causé we earnestly desire a settlement, 
we earnestly desire that these great 
forces should be allowed to function 
normally and to achieve their results. be- 
cause anv other resu't will bean artificial 
result. We cannot Impose a result— 
certainly Pakistan cannot imnose a result; 
ultimately there is no donht in my mind 
that in Kashmir as elsewhere, the people 
of Kashmir will decide finally, and all 
that we w’'sh is that they should have 
freedom of decision without any external 
compulsions. 


A Sign of Hope 


Now, there is one other factor which I 
should like to put before the House in 
regard to Kashmir. We have got too 
used in India unfortunntely to thinking 
of every prohlem or many problems in 
terms of communalism. of Hindu res 
Muslim or Hindu and Sikh »ren<« Muslim 
and so on and so fort’. That has been 
an unfortunate legacy of ours and the 
extent to which it tonk us cannot be 
fa-gotten hy us and the tracedies that 
it has led to. We are trving. T hope, 
fo get rid of the spirit of communaliam 
in ‘his country. in India at least. We 
hope to put an end to it. not saddenly 


*perhapa, but certataly fairly rapidly. 


Now in this context? of communal 
conflict the oase of Kashmir stands 


apart, because Kashmir is not a case of 
communal conflict ; it may be a case of 
political conflict, if you like; it may be 
a case of anv other conflict, but it is 
essentially not a case of communal con- 
flict. Therefore this struggle in Kashmir, 
although it has brought grent euffering 
in ita train ‘o the people of Kashmir it 
has placed a hurden on us—on the Gov- 
ernment of India, and the people of 
India: nevertheless it stands out as a 
sign of hope that there we see a certain 
co-operation, combination and co-ordina- 
tion of certain elements, Hindu and 
Muslim and Sikh and others on an equal 
level and for a political fight for their 
own freedom. 


I wish to stress this because it is 
continually being said by our opponents 
and critics on the other side that thisis a 
communal affair and that we are there 
to support the Hindu or the Sikh 
minorities as against the Muslim masses 
of Kashmir—nothing ean be more 
fantastically untrue. We could not for 
&n instant send our armies and we would 
not be there if we were not supported 
hy very large sections of the ponulation, 
which means the Muslims of Kashmir. 
We would not have gone there in spite of 
the invitation of the Maharaja of Kashm’,, 
if that invitation has not heen backed 
by the representatives of the people of 
Kashmir and may I say to the Houre that 
in spite of our armies having functioned 
with great gallantry, even our armies 
could not have succeeded except with 
the help and co-operation of the people 
of Kasnmir. 


Fight for Freedom 


Now we are charged by people outside, 
beyond the borders of India, for going 
to Kashmir to support an autocratic 
monarch. The House will remember 
that one of the condi ions that we made 
at that critical moment, when we had 
to decide whether to send the Indian 
Army or not, whether to accept acces- 
sion or not, one of the conditions was 
that there must he a popular Govem- 
ment there, and not as a goal and an 
ideal, but immediately. It was an 
immediate thing and it was given effect 
to immediately in so far as it could be 
given effect to. So, it is strange that 
this charge shonld be brought ayninst 
us. Look at this charge in another 
context. These people, men and women 
of Kashmir, who are with us and who 
are fighting for their freedom and liberty 
there. they are not newcomers in the 
strugele for freedom for the greater part 
of @ generation, they have fought for 
the freedom of Kashmir, in Kashmir; 
they have suffered for it and some of us 
have deemed it a privilege to be associated 
with them in this fight for the freedom 
of Kashmir against antocratie ru'e. These 
people are with us today. Who are their 
opnonents. wha are against them in 
Kashmir or elsewhere? What has been 
their record in the past. ten. twenty: years 
in regard to the freedom of Kashmir ? 
It is an interesting epeculation and an 
interesting inquirv, because there gentle- 
men who talk about the antocracy o¢ the 
Ruler of Kashmir, who talk ahout auto- 
cracy there, what did they do during 
these last ten, twenty years? They 
never fought for the freedon of the 
People of Kashmir: most of them mup- 
Ported that autocracy ; most. of them 
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_ Opposed the freedom movement in 
Kashmir. 


Now because of entirely <different 
Teasons, they became the champions 
of the freedom of Kashmir. And what 
is the type of treedom they have brought 
into Kashioir today? The freedom 
so-called that they have brouglit into 
Kashmir ig the licence to loot and murder 
and burn that lovely country and to 
abduct and curry away the beautiful 
women ot Jammu and Kashmir State; 
and not only carry them away, but 
place some of them in the open market 
place for sale! So, let us have this 
background before us when we consider 
this Kashmir story. It is a stirring 
background of events and many of us 
have been distressed at the strangely 
narrow view that people in the Security 
Council have taken on this matter. 


I do not desire to enter into the details 
of what huppened in the Security Council 
or not, but | do teel that this background 
must be appreciated. It is not a Hindu. 
Muslim question in Kashmir; it is not a 
question of certainly our standing tor any 
a@utocracy or anything. We have already 
nor only during the lust tifteen, twenty years 
shown where we stand in regard to 
the States with the people and the rulers. 
In regurd to Kashiuir, more particularly, 
we have shown by our actions from the 
very first day we went there in October 
last up to today, and I shall have some- 
thing more to suy about it before I finish, 
as to how we teel about the freedom of 
Kashmir 


Events in Kashmir 


Now, Sir, I shall go into some alight 
detail about events in Kashmir. | 


The House will recall the statement 
I made on Kashmir on the 25th Nov- 
ember 1947. In that statement I re- 
counted briefly the course of events in 
the Jammu and hKushmir State up to that 
day, the part pluyed by the Government 
of Pakistan in these events, and our 
. own objectives. 


Our complaint against Pakistan was 
‘that it incited and aided tribesmen from 
outside and its own nationals to wage 
war on Jainmu and Kashmir State. The 
month of December showed an intensitica- 
tion of military pressure-on the State. 
Nearly 19,U0U raiders had been reinforced 
in the Uri area. 15,00U raiders were 
operating against the western and south- 
western borders of the State. Incursions 
by the raiders into State territory, 
involving murder, arson, loot and the 
ubduction of women we.e continuing. 
The booty was being collected and 
carricd to tribal areus to serve as an 
‘wducernent to tribesmen to swell the 
‘ranks of the raiders. 


In addition to those actively participating 
in the raids, a large number of tribes- 
mn and others estimated at 100,000 
had been collected in Witerent places in 
the districts of West Punjub bordering 
upon Jammu and Kushiuur State, and 
many of them were receiving military 
trauing under Pukistan nationals, 
inciuding oflicers of the Pakistan Army. 
Lhey were being looked after in Pakistan 
territory, fed, clotheu, armed and other- 
wise equipped and transported to the 
terrtory of the Jsmmu and = Nhashmir 


State with the help, di:ect and indirect, - 
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of Pakistan officials, both military and 


civil, The equipment of the irvaders 
included modern weapons’ such _ as 
Mortars, medium machine guns, the men 
wore the battle dress of regular soldiers, 
fought in regular battle tormation and 
used the tactics of modern warfare. 
Man.-packed wireless sets were in regular 
use and even Mark ‘V’ mines were being 
employed. 


More than once the Government of 
India had asked the Pakistan Govern- 
ment to deny facilities to the invaders, 
facilities which constituted an act of 
aggression and hostility against India, 
but without any satisfactory response. 
On the 22nd December, I handed per- 
sonally to the Prime Minister of Pakistan 
in New Delhi a letter in which the various 
forms of aid were briefly recited, and his 
Government were asked to put an end 


to such aid promptly and without 
reservation, 


As no reply to this letter was received 
for some days I sent a reminder by 
telegram on the 26th December. On the 
3lst December the Government of India 
informed their Ambassador in Washington 
to convey @& message to the Chairman 
of the Security Council of the United 
Nations. This message was a reference 
to the Security Council under Article 36 
of the Charter of the United Nations. On 
that same day the full text of the message 
was sent to the Prime Minister of Pakistan 
by telegram. 


On the Ist of January I received a 
reply from the Prime Minister of Pakistan 
to my letter dated 22nd December. 
ihe contents of this letter revealed no 
heiplul approach to a solution of the 
hasnnur problem. They consisted only 
Of @ series of fantastic charges against 
India, ¢y., a determination to crush 
Fukistan, organise genocide of Muslims 
in 1Ldia, anu the procurement of the 
accession Of Kashmir by force and fraud. 
‘ius ictter, even uf it had been received 
earher, could not have modified our 
decision to request the Security Counci: 
of the United Nations to ask the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan : 


(1) to prevent Pakistan Government 
personnel, miutary or civil, from parti- 
clapating and assisting the invasion of 
Jammu and Kuslunir State: (2) to call 
upon other Pukistan nationals to desist 
from taking part in the fighting in 
Jammu and Kashmir State; (3) to deny 
to the raiders (a) access to and use of its 
territory for operations against Kashmir ; 
(6) military and other supplies; (c) all 
other kinds of aid that might tend to 
prolong the present struggle. 


Despatch of Forces 


The House will remember the circum- 
stances in which we had sent our forces 
to Kashmir. Kashmir State territory, 
that is, ulter accession to Indian Dominion 
territory, was being invaded, to the 
accompaniment of murder, arson, loot 
and the abduction of women. The 
whole countryside was being ruined. 
fresh raiders were continually coming 
from Puk stan territory into Kashmir 
State. All the fighting was taking place 
in Indian Domumion territory. The in- 
vaders had their principal bases across 
the border in Pakistan, received supply 
and remforcements from then, and 
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could go back there to rest and recuper- 
ate in safety. Our troops had strict 
orders not to enter Pukistan territory. 
The normal course to prevent raids 
on Indian territory would have been 
to deny the use of any bases to them in 
Pakistan. Since Pakistan was unwilling 
to co-operate with us in this manner, 
the alternatives left to us were to send 
our armed forces across Pakistan territory 
for dealing effectively with the invaders, 
or to request the United Nations to ask 
Pakistan to do so. Any resort to the 
first course would have involved armed 
conflict with Pakistan. We were anxious 
to avoid this and to try every available 
method to find a _ peaceful solution. 
Therefore the only course left open to 
us was to make a reference to the 
S.curity Council. 


Security Council’s Attitude 


I shall not take up the time of the 
House with a detailed account of the 
proceedings of the Security Council; 
these have been fairly fully reported in 
the press. I must confess that I have 
been surprised and distressed at the _ 
fact that the reference we made has not 
even been properly considered thus far 
and other matter: have been given prece- 
dence. If the facts we stated in our 
reierence were correct, as wo claim 
they were, then certain consequences 
naturally flowed from them, both in law 
and trom the point of view of establishing 
peace and order. 


On behalf of Pakistan there was a 
repetition of the fantastic charges against 
India which had been made previously in 
the letter of the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan to which I have referred. Pak- 
istan refused to act at once, to deny 
assistance in men and material to our 
enemies in Jammu and Kashmir, to 
prevent further incursions through 
Pukistan into the State, and to ask the 
tribesmen and Pukistunis now in the 
State to withdraw unless a previous 
agreement was reached and announced 
to the effect that the Indian armed 
forces should be withdrawn completely 
from Jammu and Kashmir State and the 
administration of the State should be 
replaced by another administration. 
There were sorne other matters in dis- 
pute also but the principal ones were 
the two I Lave mentioned above. 


Pakistan’s Admission 


In effect Pakistan not only admitted 
that they were siding the raiders but 
made it clear that they wo:.ld continue 
to do so till certain pdlitical objectives 
of theirs were achieved by them. This 
was a |}roposal to which the Govern- 
ment of India could not agree. For such 
an agreement would have been not only 
a betrayal of the people of Kashmir 
to whom they had p edged their word, 
but also a surrender to methods of 
violence and aggression, which would 
have had disastrous consequences both 
for India and Pakistan. It was im- 
possible for us to withdraw our forces 
without grave danger to the State and 
without handing over the people of the 
State who trusted in us to an unscrupulous 
and cruel invader who had alrendy brought 
so much misery to the State and its people. 
Nor could we share the responsability 
of protecting the people of Kashmir with 
any othe: outside force, It waa equally 
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impossible for us to agree to the replace- 
ment of Sheikh Abdullah’s administra- 
tion by any other. 


The Government of Jammu _ = and 
Kashmir is now no longer an autocratic 
government; it is a government repre- 
senting the largest popular party in the 
State and is under a leader who, during 
these many months of unparalleled 
streas, has sustained the morale of his 
people, maintained an effective adminis- 
tration over the greater part of the 
State, and generally has inspired effective 
resistance to the Lrutal attempts of the 


invaders to overrun and _ destroy 
Kashmir. There is no _ alternative 
administration possible in Kashmir, 


unl ss that administration rested on 
coercion. If Sheikh Abdullah were 
not there by the will of the people, he 
could not have survived, much less could 
he have accomplished what he has done 
during these difficult months. It is 
for him to choose any national of Kashmir 
to assist him in his government and it 
would. be improper for us to .nterfere 
with his discretion in this matter. 


Charges Against India 


I regret greatly that the representa- 
tive of Pakistan before the Security 
Council should have made any statements 
and charges against India which have 
no foundation in fact. A great deal 
has happened in India and Pakistan 
during the last six months or more 
which has brought shame to al] of us and 
I am prepared to admit at any stage 
and at any time the errors of our own 
people, for I do not think that it is good 
for the individual or the nation to lapse 
from truth. That is the lesson our 
Master taught us and we shall hold to 
it to the best of our ability. Many 
horrible things have happened in India 
and Pakistan during these past months 


and while we hold strong views as to the © 


initial responsibility for all the fright- 
fulness that has occurred, all of us in 
@ greater or lesser degree have a certain 
responsibility for it. 


But so far as the events in Kashmir 
are concerned, I am convinced in my 
mind that every action that the Govern- 
ment of India has taken has been straight 
and above board and inevitable in the 
circumstances. Our going there at the 
end of October was thrust upon us by 
the course of events. Not to have rushed 
to the rescue of the people of Kashmur 
when they were in dire peril would have 
been an eternal disyrace, » gross betrayal 
and a deep injury. We feel deeply 
about this matter and it is not morely 
@® qnestion of political advantage or 
disadvantage. It has been and is a4 
moral issue with us apart fro. other 
aspects of the case, and because of this 
at every stage and at every step I con- 
sulted Mahatma Gandhi and had his 
approval. In the confusion of a welter 
of charges and exaggerated statements, 
the basic facts ure apt to be forgotten. 
I should like to know from anyone who 
studies our record in Kashmir since that 
fateful day when the raiders swooped 
down at Muzaffarabad’ and _ started 
their career of rapine and arson, I should 
like to know that major step we took 
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that was morally or otherwise wrong. 


‘ ~ 

The role of the Indian Army in this 
conflict, which I repeat was not our 
seeking, has been conspicuous for its 
discipline, impartiality, endurance and 
gallantry. They have extended their 
protection to every section of the people 
of the State. 


To suggest that they should be with- 
drawn before complete order is restored 
is to suggest something which is neither 
practicable nor reasonable and which is 
further a reflection on the exemplary 
record of our forees in Kashmir. We 
are in Kashmir and our forces are there 
because legally we are on unassailable 
ground. But even apart from law the 
moral case of the Indian Union in 
Kashmir is equally unassailable. If 
we had not gone there and if our armed 
forces had not been rushed at great peril 
into Kashmir, that lovely country would 
now have been sacked, destroyed and 
ruined and its men and women who have 
been noted for ages past for their intelli- 
gence and their cultural traditions would 
have been crushed under the heel of a 
barbarian invader. No Government in 
India could tolerate such bappening so 
long as it had the strength to resist it 
with all its might and if such a fate 
befell Kashmir what freedom or security 
would w: have in the rest of India ? 


We have only two objectives in Jammu 
and Kashmir State; to ensure the 
freedom and the progress of the people 
there, and to prevent anything happening 
that might endanger the security of 
India. We have nothing else to gain 
from Kashmir, though Kashmir may 
profit much by our assistance. If 
these two objectives are assured to us 
we are content. 


Reference to Security Council 


Our making a reference on this issue 
to the Security Council of the United 
Nations was an act of faith because we 
believe in the progressive realisation of 
world order and a world government. In 
spite of many shocks we have adhered 
to the ideals represented by the United 
Nations and its Charter. But those very 
ideals teach us also certain duties and 
responsibilities to our own people and 
those who put their trust in us. To 
betray these people would be to betray the 
basic ideals tor which the United Nations 
stands or should stand. Even at the 
moment of accession we went out of 
our way to make a unilateral declaration 
that we would abide by the will of the 
people of Kashmir as declared in a _ lebi- 
scite or referendum. We insisted further 
that the Government of Kashmir must 
immediately become a popular govern- 
ment. We have adhered to that position 
throughout and we are prepared to have 
a plebiscite, with every protection for 
fair voting and to abide by the decision 
of the people of Kashmir. 


Our delegation has gone back to Lake 
Success atter full discussions with us. 
They have gone back with a clear ay preci- 
ation of the position of the Government 
of India and of Indian opinion and 
fortified with the knowledge that they 
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have our full support. I should like 
to express my gratitude to Shri Gopala- 
ewami Ayyangar and his colleagues for 
the abinty and firmness with which 
they presented our case before the 
Security Council. Sheikh Abdullab has 
not gone back because his work lies 
with his people at this grave juncture. He 
has to assume a heavier responsibility. 
I feel confident that he will discharge this 
new responsibility with that strength 
and vision which have endeared him to 
Muslim., Hindus and Sikhs in Kashmir. 
His place in the delegation has been 
taken by Shri Girija Shankar bajpai, 
Secretary-General of the Ministry of 
External Aflairs, who has been a tower 
of strength to me during these difhbeult 
months. 


Military Situation 


I shall not say much about the military 
situation in Jammu and Kashmir. We 
have had our moments of anxiety but 
at no time have I had any doubt about 
our capacity to meet the enemy and 
defeat him. Our officers and men are 
in high spirit, ready to meet any challenge. 
We have good reason to be proud of our 
officers and men both of tlhe Army and 
the Air force. In particular, I should 
like to pay a tribute to Brigadier Laman, 
whose leadership and success have keen 
in keeping with the highest traditicns 
of India’s army. 


The representative of Pakistan keicie 
the Securty Ccurcil has bicught in mery 
charges against us which have little 
bearing on the Kashmir issue. He has 
talked of what he called our agyressicn in 
Junagadh and. genocide ana of much 
else. 1 do not wish to take up the time 
of the House in dealing with these matters. 
We wish to conceal nothing and if the 
Securi y Council desires any investigation. 
we shall welcome it. 


Now I should like to inform the House 
that today the Maharaja of Kashmir is 
issuing a proclamation and I shall briefly 
place the contents of that proclamation 
before the House or I might as_ well 
read the whole proclamation. 


\ 


{Proclamation on Page 349) 


1 am placing this Proclamation on the 
table of the House. 


I should like to congratulate His 
Highness the Maharaja ot Jammu and 
Kashmir on thie decision that he has 
taken. But the burden now lies on 
Sheikh Abdullah and his colleagues and the 
people of Kashmir. 1 have no doubt as 
to how they will discharge tLeir burden, 
because they are not newccn.eis and 
we have seen them functicning in tLe fece 
of all manner of difficulties uring the lest 
few months. So 1 lock iciwaid with a 
certain measure of arsurance to tle 
future o Kashmir in spite ct all daft - 
culties. 


I am, Sir, also placing a copy of tLe 
white Paper on the table of the House. 


[White Paper on Fages 350—392] 
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Some prisoners csptured during Kashmir operations 


POPULAR 


INTERIM GOVERNMENT 


Maharaja’s Proclamation 


issued by His Highness Maharaja 

Hari Singh Indar  Mahindar 
Bahadur of Jammu and Kashmir on 
March 5, 1948. 


TT" following proclamation was 


In accordance with the traditions 
of my dynasty I have, from 
time to time, provided for in- 


creasing association of my people with 
the administration of the State with 
the object of realising the goal of full 
responsible government at as_ early 
a date as possible and in pursuance of that 
object have, by the Jammu and Kashmir 
Constitution Act of 1996 (X1V cf 1996) 
established a constitutional government 
with a Council of Ministers, a Legislature 
with @ majority of elected members 
and == an Independent Judiciary ; 


I have noted with gratification and 
pride the progress so far made and the 
legitimate desire of my people for the 
immediate establishment of a fully 
democratic constitution based on adult 
franchise with a hereditary Ruler from 
my dynasty as the constitutional head of 
an Executive responsible to the Legis- 
lature ; 


I have already appointed the popular 
leader of my people, Sheikh Mohammad 
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Abdullah, as the Head of the Emergency 
Administration ; 


It is now my desire to replace the Emer- 
gency Administration by a popular 
Interim Government and to provide 
for ite powers, duties and functions, 
pending the framing of a fully democratic 
Constitution; 


I faccordinglyy HEREBY ORKDAIN 
AS FOLLOWS : 


1. My Council of Ministers shall 
consist of the Prime Minister and such 
other Ministers as may be appointed on 
the advice of the Prime Minister. I have 
by Royal Warrant appointed Sheikh 
Mohammad Abdullah as the Prime 
Minister with effect from the Ist day 
of March 1948, 


2. The Prime Minister and other 
Ministers shall function as a Cabinet 
and act on the principle of joint res. 
ponsibility. A Dewan appointed by 
me shall also be a member of the Cabinet. 


3. I take this opportunity of giving 
once again a solemn assurance that all 
sections of my people will have oppor. 
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tunities of service, both civil and military, 
solely on the basis of their merita and 
irrespective of creed or community. 


4. My Council of Ministers shall take 
appropriate steps, as soon as restoration 
of normal conditions has been completed, 
to convene a National Assembly based 
upon Adult suffrage, having due regari 
to the principle that the number of 
representatives from each voting area 
should, as far ag practicable, be pro- 
portionate to the poulation of that 
area. 


5. The Constitution to be framed by 
the National .Assembly shall provide 
adequate safeguards for the minorities 


and contain appropriate provisions 
guaranteeing freedom of conscience, 
freedom of speech and freedom of 
assembly ; 


6. The National Assembly shall, ae 
soon as the work of framing the new 
constitution is completed. submit it 
through the Council of Ministers for my 


acceptance ; 


7. In conolusion I repeat the hope 
that the formation of a popular Interim 
Government and the inauguration, in the 
near future, of a fully democratic Con. 
stitution will ensure the contentment, 
happiness and the moral and material 
advanoement of my beloved people. 
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Government of India Issue White Paper 


N March 5, the Government of 
India released a White Paper 
on Kashmir setting out the 

facta relating to the Kashmir dispute 
with the relevant documents, The 
White Paper was divided into four 
Parte containing material on (7) the events 
leading up to the accession of the Jammu 
and Kashmir State to India, (ti) the 
invasion of the State by raiders from 
Pakistan, (#1) Pakistan’s complicity 
in the invasion, and (iv) India’s objec- 
tives. 


Each Part consists of a brief narrative 
and the texte of connected documents. 


The State of Jammu and Kashmir is 
gituated in the extreme north of the 
Indian sub-continent covering 4&n area 
of 84,471 square miles, and is the largest 
of the Indian States. It consists of three 
Provinces—the Frontier District, 
Kashmir Province, and Jammu Province 
which includes the Jagirs of Poonch and 
Chenani. To the north-east it is bordered 
by Tibet, to the north by Chinese Turkes- 
tan (Sinkiang) and to the north-west 
by the Soviet Republic of Turkestan and 
Afghanistan. To the West it borders 
Pakistan and to the South, Pakistan 
and India, 


The country is almost entirely moun- 
tainous, and it may be geographically 
divided into three areas; Tibetan and 
semi-Tibetan tracta in the north, con- 

the districts of Ladakh and 
Gilgit ; the middle region of the ‘* Happy 
Valley ” of Kashmir ; and the large level 
areas of Jammu in the south. These 
three regions are divided from each 
other by the snow-bound outer Himala- 


yan ranges. 


Srinagar is the summer, and Jammu, the 
winter capital of the State. The 
Jhelum Valley road connects Srinagar 
with Pakistan vsa Rawalpindi and 
Abbottabad. The Banihal Rad, pro- 
vides a link between Srinagar and 
Jammu over the Banihal Pass. From 
Jammu one road leads to Sialkot in the 
Pakistan Province of the West Punjab, 
and another to Pathankot in the East 
Punjab (India). 


Total Population ‘ 


According to the census of 1941, the 
total popwation of the State was 
4,021,616. ‘his was made up of Muslims 
77.11 per cont; Hindus 20.12 per cent ; 
Sikhs, Buddhists and others 2:77 per cent. 
‘The majority of the Hindus are found 
ia Jammu district and Srinagar city 
aizo has a fairly large Hindu population, 


The present dynasty, represented by 
Maharaja Sir Hari Singh, has ruled the 
Jasmmu und Kashmir State, as at present 
constituted, for just over @ hundred 
years, by virtue of the Treaty of Amritsar 
of 1348, concluded by Raja Gulab Singh 
with the British. At that time Gulab 
Singh held Jammu, Ladakh and Baluchis- 
tan; while Kashmir and Gilgit were 
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under the Sikh rulers of Lahore. With 
the defeat of the Sikhs in the Punjab by 
British forces, the Kashmir and Gilgit 
territories held by them were transforred 
to the present dynasty. According | to 
the Imperial Gazetteer ‘*The general 
and practical result, therefore, of the 
Treaty of Amritsar was to confirm 
Gulab Singh in what he already ; ossessed, 
and to transfer to him the Province 
of Kashmir with its newl. acquired 
authority over Gilgit ’’, 


The text of the White Paper is pub- 
lished in the following pages. 


_———e 


EVENTS LEADING UP TO 
ACCESSION 


JAMMU and Kashmir, until August 
15, 1947, was an autonomous 
State in treaty relations with, and 
subject to the Paramountey of, the 
Crown of England. Like other Indian 


States, it had, however, no international . 


existence. On that date, the Indian 
Independence Act came into force, and 
the new Dominions of India and Pakistan 
came into being. The Indian States 
‘became free to decide whether they would 
accede to one or the other of the two 
Dominions. 


The position of the Indian States on 
the transfer of power was made clear 
in His Majesty’s Government’s Declara- 


tion of June 3rd, 1947, supplemented | 


by the Statement issued by the British 
Cabinet Mission on May 16th, 1946. 


A lerge number of States acceded to 
the Dominion of India, and copies of the 
Instrument of Accession, as well as of 
the Standstill Agreement governing the 
administrative arrangements hetween 
the States and the Government of India 
until the new Constitution should come 
into force in India, are appended. 


The State of Jammu and Kashmir 
announced its intention of negotiating 
Standstill Agreement with both India 
and Pakistan. In fact, however, the 
Stat- signed a Standstill Agreement 
only with Pakistan and entered into no 
agreement with the Government of India, 
prior to its accession on October 26th, 
1947. 


Standstill Agreement 


The object of the Standstill Agreement 
was to provide for the continuance of 


- economic and administrative relations 


between the State and Pakistan on the 
same basis as had existed before the 
creation. of the new Dominions. Never- 
theless, in an effort to coerce the State 
into accession to Pakistan, the 
Pakistan authorities cut off supplies 
to Kashmir of food, petrol and other 
essential commodities, and hindered the 
free transit ot travellers between 
IXashmir and Pakistan.. Economic pres- 
sure wes thus applied simultaneously 


with military pressure in the form of 
border raids. Conditions in the State 
were made more difficult Ly the com- 
munal disturbances which broke out in the 
two Punjabs after the announcement 
of the partition. There was a arge 
influx of refugees into the Southern 
districts of the State, and the State be- 
came a channel] for the passage ot Muslim 
refugees moving from I'ast Punjab to 
West Punjab and for non-Muslims moving 
in the opposite direction. 


Preliminaries to Invasion 


Preliminaries to the 
Kashmir and Jammu, 
decided the 


INVASION of 
which finally 
Maharaja and his 
people to accede to the Indian 
Dominion, began’ soon after the 
partition on. August 15th. On the 29th 
of August, 1947, the Maharaja of Kashmir 
received a telegram from one Raja 
Yaqub Khan on behalf of the public of 
Hazara, alleging attacks on Muslims in 
Poonch, and informing him that the 
Hazara Muslims were ‘‘much perturbed’’, 
The telegram continued, ‘‘ We are ready 
to enter the State fully equipped to fight 
with your lTorces. You are requested 
to exvse the siiuation soon, other- 
Wise be ready to bear the con- 
sequences’. Throughout the month of 
September, reporte of infiltration into the 
State territory from the border districts 
of Pakistan continued to come m. The 
State Government made representations 
to the authorities of these districts. The 
representations brought denials, but no 
action. 


On the 3lst of August 1947, Major- 
General Scott, General Officer Command- 
ing, Jammu and Kashmir State Forces, 
submitted a report regarding the situa- 
tion in the State. About Poonch he 
said, “ ed communications. 

Telegraph and wireless under repair. 
,Hostile casualties 20 to 50”. He con- 
tinued, ‘‘Army action to be confined 

to maintaining order and _ arresting 

persor.s known or suspected of rioting, 
iooting, murder or inciting. No reason 
to think that troops had acted other- 
wise’’. He also reported, ‘situation in 

Hazara and Rawalpindi areas v un- 

satisfactory. There is little doubt that 

the recent disturbances in Bagh Tehail 
were Jed by armed gangs from Pakistan. 

Exaggerated reports of events in Poonch 

circulated in these Pakistan districts 
in which State troops are cited as the 

aggressors. Possibility, even probability, 
of turther intervention in much greater 
force must be provided against’’. On 
the 4th of September, Major-General 

Scott reported that **500 hostile tribes- 
men wearing green and Khaki uniforms, 

and leather and web equipment ’’ were 

seen. A protest in the toliowing terms 
was made direct to the Pakistan Army 
and to General O. de T. Lovett, Officer 

Commanding, 7th Infantry Division. 

‘‘Gangs sattis armed estimated 200 

to 3UU from Tehsils Kahuta and Mu:ree 

(both in Paksitan) raiding State territory 

for loot, murder, and crossing Jhelum 

Tiver in area Panjar and seven mules 
north and south of Owen Ferry. Please 

take immediate action to prevent and 
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ATTACK FROM TWO SIDES- 


recall’’, On the 12th of September, 
Major-General Scott reported that 
“quiet and confidence was being restored 
n Poonch Jagir’’. However, early in 
October. activities by armed men in 
uniform in various districts of Poonch 
were again reported. On the 4th of 
October, raiders armed with ‘Tommy 
yuns were reported in the Chirala area 
and more raiders were seen passing to the 
Jhelum river. Fighting was also reported 
hetween the raiders and State forces 
from Bagh in the Rawalkot area. 


Similar activity was observed = in 
Mirpur. Fort Owen was besieged and was 
evacuated by State trogps on the 15th 
of October. Four to five thousand 
raiders in green uniform were observed. 
On the 18th October, the Kotli-Poonch 
road was breached and heavy fighting 
took place. From Bhimbhar, large-scale 
offensive preparation across the border 
n Pakistan, including movement 
of lorries, was seen. On _ the 20th 
of October, the Wazir of Mirpur sent 
& message that armed men were gathering 
opposite Chechiam and Mangla. On the 
22nd, he reported that raids on Owen 
were being methodically carried out. 
On the 23rd of October, heavy fighting 
was reported from Kotli which had by 
~ now, been completely cut off from Poonch 
by road blocks put up by the “ raiders’. 


Request for Military Aid | 


On the 24th of October. 1947, the 
Government of India received the first 
request for military aid from the Govern- 
ment of the Jammu and Kashmir State. 
At that time the Government of India 
had no ayreement, military or political, 
with the State. A document signed by 
the British Chiefs of Staff of the Indian 
Armed Forces states that on the 24th of 
October information of the capture of 
Muzaffarabad was  .eceived by _ the 
Commander.in-Chief in India. No _ plans 
for sending troops to Kashmir had up 
to that time been consdered by the 
Indian Army. On the 25th the Gov- 
ernment of India directed the prepara- 
tion of plans for sending troops to 
Kagimiv by cir aad cond. Inci n tec cps 
were sent to Kashmir by air on the 
27th, following the signing of the Instru- 
ment of Accession on the previous night. 


The accession was legally made by the 
Maharaja of Kashmir, and this step was 
taken on the advice of Sheikh Abdullah, 
leader of the All-Jammu and Kashmir 
National Conference, the political party 
commanding the widest popular support 
in the State. Nevertheless, in accepting 
the accession, the Government of India 
made it clear that they would regard it 
as purely provisional until such time as 
the will of the people of the State could 
be ascertained. 


DOCUMENTS--Part | 
(1) 


Karachi, December 7th.—Major 
Khurshid An er. the 42 yeur old Naib 
Salar-e-Aula, Musiin League National 
Guards, who led the Frontier tribesmen 
in the attack on Srinagar, in an exclusive 
interview to Dawn on Saturday gave a 
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graphic description of how the attack 
was conducted and the reasons for the 
withdrawal of the tribesmen from 
Srinagar. 


Major Khurshid Anver was very bitter 
against the Pakistan Government for not 
having rendered any assistance to the 
tribesmen in their heroic bid to capture 
Srinagar 


He was of the opinion that given the 
necessary arms and ammunition, the 
tribesmen would sweep the whole State 
within a few days. ' 


Major Anver said he was organizing 
the tribesmen and that he hoped to have 


& standing army of 200.0%) within a 
period of six months, 
P’an for Attack 

Giving a resume of the Kashmir 


campaign, Major Anver said that the 


attack on Kashmir was originally planned 
from two sides—one from the regions 
adjoining Kashmir State in the tribal 
belt* and the other from the Pakistan 
border, While the frontier tribesmen’s 
attack materialized the other one did not, 
owing to various obstructions placed by 
the Pakistan Government in the way of 
of the attackers. bs 


The *D’’ day was actually fixed for 
October 21st, but the attack could not 
be. launched till the next day. The 
disposition of the 4,000 men at the 
disposal of Major Anver was arranged by 
him in the following manner :— 


From Garhi Habibullah one detach- 
ment of 500 men and another of 450 men 
were moved in parallel columns towards 
Garhi, a place east of Domel and Bhatika 
respectively. The main column of 2,000 
men moved with Major Anver on the road 
to Muzaffarabad. Three . detachments 
of 200 men each were deputed to attack 
from the Western side, after crossing the 
river Jhelum on the northern side of the 
Kohala bridge. The remaining few 
hundreds were to cross the river on tie 
southern side of the Kohala bridge and 
contact the three detachments attacking 
from the West. The main column met 
with slight opposition at Ramkot on the 
road to Muzaffarabad. 


At Muzaffarabad 


The first stiff opposition they met was 
at Muzaffarabad where there was a full 
batallion of Dogra troops stationed 
between Muzaffarabad and Domel. The 
bridge between Muzaffarabad and Domel 
was an important link, which if blown up 
would have been the end of the offensive. 
The tribesmen cleverly captured the 
bridge and then set up a picket on the 
Muzaffarabad side of the bridge from 
where they attacked the Domel garrison 
with gunfire. . 

After a daylong fight they captured 
Dome]! on the evening of October 23rd. 
Some of tne Kashmir State troops 
escaped up the hills. The next two 
days witnessed the fall of Garhi, a place 


* (Also in Pakistan), 


1948. 


about 25 miles south-east of Dome, 
end Chinar} another 25 miles down the 
road to Srinagar, 


On November 26, the main column had 
moved up from Chinari towards Uri. 
It was at Uri that they encountered the 
first Sikh Regiment of Patiala State. 
The tribesmen routed these Sikh soldiers 
also, who on their retreat blew up the 
bridge controlling the roads to Poonch 
as well as Srinagar. The next two days 
were spent in diversion from the bridge 
towards Mahoors, where there was @ 
big power house. 


It wasat Mahoora that the Daily 
Evypress correspondent, Sydny Smith, 
and another Englishman were captured 
bv - the  4ribesmen. Major Anver 
arranged for them a_ safe return to 
Abbottabud. Major Anver had _ been 
leaving behind some of his men at the 
various places to lcld the conquered 
positions. 


The detachments which he had_ sent 
got stuck up near Garhi and could not 
contact the main column. The result 
was that the main column was being 
depleted cveryday. 


Attack on Pattan 


It was with a few hundred veterans 
that the attack on Pattan was made on 
October 3lst. Here they encountered air 
bombing by Indian bnion planes and 
machine-gunning by fighters. The 
tribesmen lost heavily in transport 
vehicles and ammunition. Pattan was, 
however, captured, but it was considered 
ubsolutely impossible to proceed on 
the straight road to Srinagar. 


Leaving behind Major Aslam _ at 
Pattan, Major Anver with a small force 
of 250 men took a circuitous route to 
Srinagar via Achhgam. He had to leave 
behind 230 men on the way and with 
only 20 men he reached Achhgam, @ 
village about a mile from Srinager air- 
field and about six miles from the city. 
At Achhgam, there were three batt lions 
of the Kumaon Regiment and Major 
Anver and his men, acting on the 
principle ‘‘ discretion is the better part 
of valour’, hid themselves in the 
adjoining fields. The Indian Union 
troops had goat scent of their presence 
and they arranged six pickets on the 
top of the hill overlooking Achhgam 
and  Birgaum, another adjoining 
village. The valiant 20 managed to 
get into a double-storeyed house in 
Birgaum. Six were deputed to shoot 
at those maning the machine-guns on 
the top of the hill, the moment any 
gunner showed up. A party of 11 men 
with Major Anver went up the hill during 
the dlark hours of the night and threw 
hand-grenades on the pickets blowing 
up three of the pickets. 


Vlushed with this unexpected victory, 
the Major now thought of an immediate 
dash to the airfield. But ms forces 
at Pattan having failed to come up, he 
thought it would be dangerous to stay 


long in’ Birgaum as the enemy could at 
any moment return with  reinforce- 
ments from the airfield. So Major 


Anver re‘urned to Pattan only to find 
that it was in the hands of the enemy 
und that his forces had withdrawn. 
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ENEMY CUT OFF FROM 


He went to Baramula, got reinforce- 
ments and re-attacked Pattan and re- 
captured it on November Sth. By this 
time he had about. 2,000 men again 
under his command. On November 
Sth and 6th thero wore indecisive skir- 
mishes on the outskirts of Srinagar. 
But, in the moantime armoured car 
units of the Indian Union had arrived 
and air offensive was launched in full 
strenzth. The _ tribas.nan suffere.i 
casualties and they could not even pick 
up their dead. The Mountain Battery of 
of the Indian Union had reached Srinagar 
and the tribesmen had to retreat. As 
the stretch of territory from Baramula 
to Pattan wae open country, they 
withdrew to Uri destroying a_ bridge 
near Rampur, thus cutting off tho 
enemy from Uri. Baramula was now 
the operational base of the State and 
Indian Union Forces. 


It was on November 10th that Major 
Anver was hit in the calf by a splinter 
from a bomb dropped by the Indian 
bombers. While his driver was saved. 
his orderly, who was also in the same 
vehicle, died. He was later removed 
to Abbottabad for an operation and 
Colonel Akbar took over the command. 


Thereafter, the Major said with a heavy 
sigh, a new chapter started. All the 
tribesmen were withdrawn. Some 
tribesmen returned home while others 
were still engaged in fighting on the 
Poonch front. 


Major Anver is in Karachi for treat- 
ment (Dawn). 


| (2) 
MAJOR GEN. SCOTT’S REPORT 


Copy of a report submitted by the Chief 
of the Staff, Jammu and Kashmir State 
Forces, Major-General Scott, on 4th 
Seplember 1947, to the Deputy Prime 
Minister of the State. 


Reliable reports state that on the 
2nd and 3rd September 1947 a band of 
up to 400 armed Sattis—Muslim residents 
mainly in Kahuta Tehsil of Rawa'pind: 
District—were infiltrating into the State 
over the river Jhelum from Pakistan 
in the area of Owen (map reference sheet 
43/G;10-649503) eleven miles oust of 
Kahuta. Their purpose is looting and 
attacking minority communities in the 
State. 


Could the Guvernment of Paikstan 
be asked by urgent telegram to take 
action to force return of theee raiders 
to the west bank Jhelum river and to 
prevent further incursions into the 
State from the Rawalpindi and Hazara 
Districts. 


(3) 
SATTI’S INFILTRATION 
Telegram, dated 4th Septenber 1947, 


sent b; the Prime Minister, Kashmir, to 
Prime Minister, West Punjab, Lahore. 


Nearly 400 armed Sattis Muslim resi- 
dents mainly of Kahuta Teheil, Rawal- 
pind: District, reliably reported infiltrat- 
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URI 


ing fully armed into the State over 
river Jhelum eleven miles east of Kahuta. 


Ostentatiously their purpose is to loot 
and attack minority communities in the 
State. His Highness’ Government con- 
sider this encroachment highly detri- 
mental to maintenance of peaceful 
relations unless prompt action is taken 
to force these people back and to p e- 
vent further encroachments of the 
nature. His Highness’ Government 
think that these psople are probably 
unaware of the equal treatment being 
accorded to all State subjects and of 
actual help, protection and guarantee 
of safe passage through the State being 
extended at the moment to countless 
Muslim refugees coming over from 


. Shakargarh on ther way to West Punjab. 


Grateful if the above is also brough: 
home to the people of the tract to which 
intruders belong. Immediate action 
essential. Intimation of action taken 
may kindly be given. 


A copy of the above telegram wus 
ulso repeated to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Rawalpindi. 


4, 
DENIAL OF INFILTRATION 


Telegram, da’ed 6th September 1947, 
from the Deputy Commissioner, Rawal. 
pindi, to the Prime Minister, Srinagar. 


Reference your telegram concerning 
infiltration of armed persons into your 
territory from Rawalpindi District. I 
have personally visited Kahuta and 
have made enquiries from officials 
of Gujarkhan Tehsil. Your information 
completely wrong. No infiltration has becn 
seen by any of my officers or village 
officials anywhere at various points. I 


_ do not expect any trouble of any kind. 


I shall be glad to take action if you are 
able to furnish anything specific at any 
time. 


(5) 
SECRET MOVEMENT 


Telegram, dated 9th September 1947, 
from the Prime Minister, Kashmir. to 
the Deputy Commissioner, Rawalpind:. 


Your telegram of 6th Grateful for 
prompt reply and assurance given. 
Hope you would agree infiltration is 
effected more by secret movement th in 
openly and people concerned could only 
be detected in the territory in which 
they have infi‘trated for operation by 
officers specially deputed to find them 
out. In‘ormation given to you was 
based on the observation of responsible 
military officers. 


(8) 
STANDSTILL AGREEMENTS 


Jammu, September 23rd—The Gov- 
ernment of Jammu and Kashmir in a 
communique says that the repert pub. 
lished in a section of the Press that 
Kashmir State had decided to join the 
Tnodian Union is “ unauthentic ’’. 


INDIAN 


The communique adds: “ The position 
conveyed in a Press Communique issued 
on August 12th that standstill agreement- 
with both Dominion: wil] be entered into 
holds good .”’.—A,. P. I. 


(7) 
QUESTION OF SUPPLIES 


Copy of a Telegram, dated 2nd October 
1947, from Foreign Minister, Karachi, 
to the Prime Minister, Srinagar. 


We are willing to do everything we can 
and are indeed taking steps to see that 
Kashmir is supplied with essential com- 
modities of which it is in need. It must 
however be appreciated that certam 
difficulties stand in our way. Drivers 
of lorries are for instance, reluctant to 
carry supplies between Rawalpindi and 
Kohala and it is impossible for us to 
spare troops for this escort. ‘The Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan are seriously con- 
cerned about reports reaching them to 
the effect that armed Sikhs are infiltra- 
ting into Kashmir State. We would 
once again impress upon you the need 
for representatives of Governments of 
Pakistan and Kashmir to meet and 
consider the question of supplies. the 
infiltration of these armed Sikhs, and 
other outstanding questions, we leave 
it to you to suggest the venue of this 
meeting. 


(8) 
NO SIKH INFILTRATION 


Telegram, dated 3rd October 1947, 
from the Minister, External Affairs, Jammu 
and Kashmir, Srinagar. to Foretwn 
Karachi. 


Your telegram. Grateful for informa- 
tion supplied. Hope you would agree 
that guarantee to Jet commodities come 
in undisturbed will really mean nothing 
if not accompanied by measures to 
enable goods to get through. Visitors 
anxious to return to their homes in the 
plains suffering mostly for want of petrol. 
Military escort for taking European 
families now here could have escorted 
petrol supply if local authorities had 
80 desired. Government emphatically 
contradicts news of Sikhs infiiltering in 
Kashmir State. As already intimated 
armed people from Rawalpindi, Jhelum 
and Sialkot raiding State territory. 
Hundreds of armed people from Murree 
Hills are operating in Poonch. Govern- 
ment shall be grateful if this effectively 
put a stop to immediately. Government 
considers essential that its complainte 
be removed at once while being equally 
willing as Pakistan to settle outstanding 
problems at the earliest. 


(9) 
DETAILS OF SUPPLIES WITH- 
HELD 
(1) Rice—April-May, July- August, 
quota total price....Rs. 6,01,000. Only , 


out of April quota 400 tons received.) 
Rest withheld. 


(2) Supplies for Gram withheld as 


also 17.000 maunds wheat, two months’ 
quota, 
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DISCONTINUANCE OF SUPPLIES BY PAKISTAN 


(3) Cloth —189 bales lying at Rewal- 
pindi not allowed to be brought in. 


(4) Salt—ten wagons at Rawalpindi 
not allowed. Some of these goods were 
stopped at the Octroi Post. 


(5) Petrol - one tanker returned from 
the Customs Post, Kohala. Almost 
entire quota of 384,100 gallons withheld. 


" (Facts supplied by Jammu _ and 
Kashmir State Government). 
(10) 
MAJOR SHAH’S DEPUTATION 


Copy of a Telegram, dated 6th October 
1947, from Foreign, Karachi, to Preme 
Minister, S. inagar. 


Reference correspondence resting with 
your telegram No. 73/C.C. of 3rd October, 
we are sending Major Shah, Joint Secre- 
tary, Ministry of !oreign Affairs, to 
Srinagar, immediately to discuss the whole 
question with a view to arriving at 
satisfactory solution. Major  Sheh 
leaving for Lahore by air on Wednesday. 


(11) 


Telegram 76/C.C., dated 8th October 
1947, from the Prime Minister, Srinagar, to 
(1) Foreign, Pakistan, Camp Lahore, and 
(2) Major Shah, Under Secretary, Pakistan, 
Care Premier, Lahore. 


Grateful for telegram, dated 6th 
October, intimating Major Shah's deputa- 
tion. Kindly refer to the concluding 
portion of my telegram of 3rd to which 
yours is a reply. Government extremely 
busy in dealing with disturbances caused 
by armed people infiltering unchecked 
from Pakistan Dominion portion of 
Hazara and Murree into Poonch. Shall 
gladly discuss matters when this trouble 
is controlled. Your Government can 
keep your people in check if so desired. 

is Government will appreciate if this 
_isdone. Telegraphed to loreign, Pakistan, 
Camp Lahore, and repeated to Major 
Shah, l\nder Secretary, Pakistan, Care 
Premier, Lahore. 


(12) 


CABLEGRAM TO BRITISH 
PREMIER 


Cablegram, dated October, 1947, from the 
Prime Mintster, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Delhi, to the Right Hon'ble The Prime 
Mintster, United Kingdom, London 
(England). 


His Highness’ Government of Jammu 
and Kashmir (India) desires to bring to 
the notice of His Majesty's Government 
the attitude of the Pakistan Dominion. 
From the fifteenth August1947 the Jammu 
and Kashmir Government intimated to 
the Pakistan Dominion that pending 
execution of formal Standstill Agreements 
the arrangements existing with the British 


Indian Government may continue. The 
Pakistan Dominion’ agreed to this. 
Under these arrangements amongst 


other things supplies of petrol, essential 
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articles of food and generally, commerce, 
trade and banking facilities were to 
continue unaltered. Immediately after 
this consent supplies began to decrease 
leading eventually to almost a discon- 
tinuance of the same. As the requirements 
decreased, the virulence of the Pakistan 
controlled press and _ radio increased, 
not only giving to the world false and 
malicious news bi.t even allowing threats 
of invasion from its own people with a 
view to coerce the State to decide in 
favour of joining the Pakistan Dominion. 


Pakistan’s Connivance 


To surpass all it is actually conniving 
at the influx of its armed people into 
Poonch Jagir area of the State. People 
all along the border from one end of the 
common boundary to the other have 
been licensed and armed with modern 
weapons under the pretext of general 
policy which does not appear to have 
been followed in the case of internal 
districts of West Punjab. There was 
still lesser reason for apprehending any 
danger from Kashmir as the policy of 
this Government has been to afford 
protection to the Muslim refugees about 
100,000 of whom have been given safe 
conduct to their new abodes in Pakistan. 
On the other hund a party of over 200 
State subjects sent from Rawalpindi at 
the request of the State has practically 
been wiped out and no non-Muslim from 
the State can pass through Pakistan. 
Railway service from Sialkot to Jammu 
has been stopped since August 15 without 
any reason as there has never been any 
impediment caused in its running by 
the people of the State. Whereas 
Military escorts are made available for 
several other purposes none is provided 
for safe transit of petr.» and other 
essentials of life. Protests merely elicit 
promises which are never implemented. 
As a result of obvious connivance of the 
Pakistan Government the whole of the 
border from Gurdaspur side up to Gilgit 
s threatened with invasion which has 
actually begun -n Poonch. It ‘8 re- 
quested that the Dominion of Pakistan 
may be advised to deal fairly with 
Jammu and Kashmir State and adopt 
@ course of conduct which may be con- 
sistent with the good name and prestige 
of the Commonwealth of which it claims 
to be a member. As message if sent 
from Srinagar not likely reach through 
Pakistan it is being cabled from Delhi. 


(13) 
TELEGRAMS TO PAKISTAN 


Telegram, dated 18th October, sent to 
(1) Prmier, Paktetan Dominion, Karachi, 
and (2) Hts Excellency The Governor- 
General Paktstan, Karachi. 


Ever since August 15 even inspite of 
agreement to observe Standstil] Agree- 
ments on matters on which agreements 
existed on August 14th with British 
India increasing difficulties have been 
felt not only with regard to supplies 
from West Punjab of petrol, oils, food, 
salt, sugar and cloth. Working of posta] 
system has been most detrimental to 
people as well as the administration. 
Saving Bank Accounts refused to be 
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operated. Poetal Certiticates not 
cashed. Cheques by Branches here of 
West: Punjab Banks not honoured even 
Imperial Bank Branch put hard to meet 
obligations owing failure of remittances 
from Lahore currency office. Motor 
vehicles registered in the State have been 
held up at Rawalpindi. Railway traffic 
from Sialkot to Jammu has been dis- 
continued. 


Safe Passage to Muslim Refugees 


While the State has afforded safe 
passage to about one lakh Muslim 
refugees from Pathankot to Sialkot the 
Rawalpindi people have murdered and 
wounded in cold blood over 180 out of 
party of 220 Kashmiri nationals being 
conveyed to Kohala at State’s request. 
People armed with modern long-range 
firearms have infliltered in thousands 
in Poonch and committed horror on 
non-Muslims murdering, maiming. looting 
them and burning their houses as well as 
kidnapping women. Instead co-opera- 
tion asked for through every possible 
local as well as Provincial authorities 
and Centra] authority paper premises 
made have not been actually followed 
by more rigorous action than before. 
Press and Radio of Pakistan appear 
actually to have been lincensed to pour 
volumes of fallacious, libellous and false 
propaganda. Smaller feudatory States have 
been prompted to threaten even armed 
interference into the State. Even 
private people in Pakistan are allowed 
to wire unbearable threats, without any 
check by the Pakistan Dominion Post 
Offices. 


Unfriendly Acts 


To crown all, the State is being blamed 
for acts which actually are being com- 
mitted by Pakistan people. Villages are 
being raided from Sialkot end in addition 
to actual infiltration in Poonch. The 
Government cannot but conclude that 
all is being done with the knowledge 
and connivance of local authorities. 
The Government also trusts that it would 
be admitted that these acts are extremely 
unfriendly if not actually bordering on 
inimical. Knally, the Government wish 
to make it plain that it is not possible 
to tolerate this attitude longer without 
grave consequences to the life, property 
of the people which it is scarcely bound 
to delend at all costa. The Government 
even now hopes that you would personally 
look into the matter and put 4 stop to 
all the iniquities which are being per- 
petrated. If unfortunately this request 
is not heeded the Government fully 
hope that you would agree that it would 
be justified in asking for friendly assis- 
tance and oppose trespass on its funde- 
menta] rights. Telegraphed to His 
Excellency the Governor-General, Pak- 
istan, and repeated to Premier, Pakistan 
Dominion. : 


(14) 
PAKISTAN’S REPLY 


Copy of a Telegram, dated 19th October 
1947, from Foretgn Minister, Karachi, to 
the Prime Minister, Kashmir and Jammu 
State, Srinagar. 


We are surprised at the contente aud 


tone of your telegram, dated 18th October 
1947, Instead of taking immediate and 
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PAKISTAN’S ALLEGATIONS 


effective action in regard to specific 
complaints made by us in our telegrams, 
dated 12th October, you have put forward 
vague allegations of infiltrating by people 
of Pakistan into Kashmir and have 
accused the border people of manu- 
facturing ad relations. We emphatically 
and categorically deny the allegations 
and accusations. People travel to and 
from between Kashmir and Pakistan 
in the normal course of business but the 
allegations regarding the free distribution 
of arms and ammunitions to Pakistan 
area adjoining the State borders and the 
infiltration of armed men into State 
territory are incorrect. 


On the other hand there is mounting 
evidence of ruthless oppression of Muslims 
in Kashmir State and of raids into Pakistan 
territory by armed Dogra gangs and non- 
Muslim refugees from the Punjab. The 
most recent report is that of an attack 
on Chamna Khurd village by Dogra 
army personnel where they exchanged 
fire with the Police killing the Head 
Constable. Large numbers of armed 
Sikhs as well as Hindus belonging to 
the Rashtriya Sevak Sangh have gone 
to Kashmir with the object of repeating 
the tactics they followed in East Punjab 
to kill, terrorise and drive out Muslims. 
In fact exodus of Muslims from the State 
has already started. The Pakistan 
Government must take s most serious 
view of a state of affairs in which the 
Muslims in Kashmir are suppressed 
and forcibly driven out. 


Intervention by Outside Power 


We are astonished to hear your threat 
to ask for assistance, presumably mean- 
ing thereby assistance from an outside 
power. The only object of this  inter- 
vention by an outside power secured by 
you would be to complete the process of 
suppressing the Muslims to enable you 
to join the Indian Dominion as coup d’etat 
against the declared and well-known 
will of the Mussalmans and others who 
form 85% of the population of your 
State. We must earnestly draw your 
attention to the fact that if this policy is 
not changed and the preparations and 
the measures that you are now taking 
in implementing this policy are not 
stopped the gravest consequences will 
follow for which you alone will be held 
responsible. 


As regards the alleged action of the 
West Punjab Government in blocking 
the passage of petrol. cloth and food and 
in stoppage of transport we have already 
informed you that the West Punjab 
Government have been asked to provide 
you with all reasonable assistance ‘n 
these matters. It is entirely wrong to 
attribute difficulties in transport which 
have risen owing to circumstances 
beyond the control of the West Punjab 
Government to the unfriendly intentions 
of that Government or to regard it as 
an act of coercion on your Government 
in taking a decision about the accession 
of the State. We have already sent a 
Special Officer to discuss with you the 
problems arising in respect of these matters 
and to settle ways and means of adjusting 
the difficulties. 


Having regard to gravity of the situa. 
tion we have carefully considered your 
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suggestion to have an impartial enquiry 
made into the whole affair. We appre- 
ciate the suggestion and ask you immedi- 
ately to nominate your representative 
on this Enquiry Committee. On hearing 
from you we shall nominate our repre- 
sentative without delay so that the 
Committee can proceed at once with a 
thorough enquiry into the whole matter. 
In the meantime we hope that every 
effort will be made on both sides to 
restore cordial relations between us. 


(15) 


Telegram, dated 22nd October 1947, from 
the Minister, External Relations, Srinagar, 
to Foreign, Karachi. 


Your telegram, Kashmir Prime 
Minister touring area concerned. Your 
telegram passed on to him for necessary 
action. 


(16) 
QAID-I-AZAM’S TELEGRAM 


Telegram, dated 20th October 1947; 
from Qaid.t-Azam, Governor-Generel «f 
Pakistan, Karachi, to His Highness the 
Maharaja of Jammy and Kashmir, 
Srinajzar. 


I have received telegram of the 1tth 
October, from your Prime Minister re- 
garding the situation in Kashmir which 
I regret was released to the Prees before 
it tie me and before I could deal 
with it. 


My Government have already been in 
communication with your Government 
and I deplore that your Prime Minister 
should have resorted to the tone and 
language adopted in his telegram to me 
which embodies a threat to seek outside 
assistance and is almost in the manner 
of an ultimatum. This is hardly the 
way for any responsible and friendly 
Government to handle the situation that 
has arisen. On 15th October your 
Prime Minister sent a telegram to my 
Government making similar allegations 
in the same offensive manner os have 
been repeated in his telegram of the 
18th October now addressed to me 
without waiting for the reply to his 
earlier telegram from my Government. 
My Government have already replied to 
that telegram on the 18th October snd 
this reply shows clearly that your Gov- 
.ernment’s wholly one-sided and ex parte 
allegation cannot be supported. Since 
your Government have released to the 
Press the telegram addressed to me 
under reply my Government have no 
other course left open and have there- 
fore decided to release to the Press 
their reply referred to above refuting 
your Government’s allegations. 


The allegations in the telegram under 
reply that the standstill agreement has 
not been observed is entirely wrong. 
The difficulties that have been felt by 
your administration have arisen 48 a 
result of the widespread disturbances in 
the East Punjab and the disruption of 
communications caused thereby parti- 
cularly by the shortage of coa]. These 
difficulties have been felt acutely by the 


West Punjab Government themselves. 
The difficulties with regard to banking 
facilities were caused by lack of staff. 
Threat to enlist outside assistance shows 
clearly that the real aim of your Gov- 
ernment’s policy is to seek an opportunity 
to join the Indian Dominion as & .coup 
de’etat by securing the intervention and 
assistance of that Dominion. This 
policy is naturally creating deep reecnt- 
ment and grave apprehension among 
your subjects 85% of whom are Muslims. 
The proposals made by my Government 
for a meeting with your accredited re- 
presentative is now an urgent necessity. . 
I would also repeat that I endorse the 
suggestion made in your Prime Minister's 
telegram of 15th October and accepted 
by my Government in their reply of 18th 
October to have an’ impartial enquiry 
made into the whole affair. 


(17) 
dated 22nd October 1947, 
from the Minister, External Relations, 
Jammu and Kashmir, Srinagar, to 
Governor-General, Pakistan, Karacht. 


Telegram, 


Your telegram of twentieth to His 
Highness the Maharaja Bahadur has been 
forwarded to him in Camp as he is on 
tour, 


(18) 
SITUATION IN POONCH 


Copy of a Telegram, dated 21st October 
1947, from Foreign Minister, Pakistan, 
Karachi, to the Prime Minister, Kashmir 
and Jammu, Srinagar. 


In our telegram, dated 12th October 
1947, we drew your attention to the 
grave situation in Poonch. Reports 
since received indicate that a reign of 
terror has been let loose in Poonch and 
that terrible atrocities are being com- 
mitted by Dogra troops operating in 
Poonch area. Large number of refugees 
are crossing from Kashmir territory into 
Pakistan and they relate stories of 
inhuman barbarity. Serious anxiety 
regarding safety of their families in 
Poonch area is being felt by Pukistan 
Military personnel whom itis exceedingly 
difficult to reassure in absence of any 
clear reports or assurances from you. 
Request immediate detailed report of 
conditions and assurances of security 
for Muslim life and property. 


(19) 
ALLEGATIONS DENIED 


Telegram, dated 22nd October 1947, 
from the Minister, External Relattona, 
Jammu and Kashmir, Srinagar, to Foretgn, 
Karachi. 


Your telegram regarding Poonch. 
Facts reverse of what alleged. People 
from across border Rawalpindi and 
Hazara District causing trouble which 
has been extended by them from this 
morning to Muzaffarabad district of 
Kashmir Province as well. Pakistan 
Government can put end to feelings of 
resentment of Pakistan Army people 
belonging to this State whose relations 
in consequence of disturbances created 
by Pakistan people are displaced and 
put to inconvenience. Allegations of 
reign of terror created by Dogras are 
not related to facts. On other hand 
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“ KASHMIR MUST HOLD BEACONLIGHT”’ 


copies of telegrams from minority com- 
munities suffering most at the hands 
of invaders are reproduced below for 
information. 


Telegram public Poonch begins Hindus 
and Sikhs in danger of being completely 
wiped out rebels tifteen miles from city 
crisis increases every moment ends. 


Telegram Hindus Sikhs Poonch begins 
situation extremely grave tour Rajput 
families numbering thirty-six ruthlessly 
butchered at Baral near Palamdari fate 
of thousands of surrounding villages 
unknown thick clouds of smoke visible 
refugees in thousands pouring every day 
villages fifteen miles distant ablaze 
raiders at gates of city pray arrange 
immediate aerial survey and despatch 
sufficient reinforcement and save ends. 


(20) 
INFILTRATION FROM HAZARA 


Telegram, dated 22nd October 1947, 
from the Prime Minister, Srinagar, to (1) 
The Prime Minister, N.- W. F. P,, 
Peshawar, ant (2) The Deputy Oommis- 
sioner, Rawalpindi. 


Psople armed with modern weapons 
reported having intiltrated from Hazara 
along with people from Rawalpindi 
District into tract between Kishenzanga 
and t‘rontier Boundary within the State. 
They have started trouble shooting 
non-Muslims and burning their houses. 
They are reported to be still coming 
in motor vehicles. Shall be grateful 
if immediate steps taken to stop this 
infiltration and withdraw people who 
have already cros3ed over. Deputy 
Commissioner, Kawalpindi, telegraphed 
accordingly. 


(21) 
SHEIKH ABDULLAH’S STATE- 
MENTS 


New Delhi, Tuesday.—Speaking at a 
reception today, Sheikh Mohammad 
Abdullah, the Kashmir Nationalist 
Leader, pleaded for tune to consider 
which Dominion the State should join. 


‘“‘In the meantime ”, he said, ‘Our 
friends oould help us to attain our 
freedom trom autocracy ”’. 


The Kashmir leader stated that despite 
the opposition of the League to the 
popular demand for self-government 
implicit in the ‘‘ Quit Kashmir” agita- 
tion, the attitude of his party would 
not be governed by pussion. He believed 
in facing issues unsentimentally and 
unemotionally and weighing consequences 
before taking a decision. Only the 
good of the poople of the State would 
count. He asserted that he would not 
brook dictation from Pakistan or coer- 
cion from India. ‘Their first concern, he 
repeated, was attainment of selt-govern- 
ment, so that the people armed with 
authority and responsibility, could 
decide for themselves where their 
interesta lay. (Stutesman, dated 10th 
October 1947). 
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(22) 

New Delhi, October 27th.‘ Kashmir 
is in dire peril, and the first duty of 
every Kashmiri is to defend his mother- 
land against the intruder’”’, declared 
Sheikh Abdullah the Kashmir leader, 
who left for Srinagar today, in 6 state- 
ment. 


The ‘invasion ’’ of Kashmir is meant 
to coerce and compel the people of 
Kashmir to act in a particular way, 
namely, to accede to Pakistan, Sheikh 
Abdullah says. ‘‘ Every Kashmiri re- 
sents this compulsion on his will.” 
(Times of India, dated 28th October 
1947.) 

(23) 

These are the words of Sheikh Abdullah: 
‘‘ Kashmir to be joint Raj of all com- 
munities. Our first demand is complete 
transfer of power to the people in Kashmir. 
Representatives of the people in a 
democratic Kashmir will then decide 
whether the State should join India 
or Pakistaa. 

‘‘If the forty lakhs of people living 
in Jammu and Kashmir are bypassed 
and the State declares its accession to 
India or Pakistan, I shall raise the 
banner of revolt and we tace a struggle. 


‘Of course, we will naturally opt to 
go to that Dominion where our own 
demand for freedom receives recogni- 
tion and support. We cannot desire 
to join those who say that the people 
must have no voice in the matter. 


‘‘We shall be out to pieces before 
we allow alliance between this State 
and people of this type. 


‘At least thirty lakhs of Muslims in 
Jammu and Kashmir State are not 
going to sacrifice themselves for one 
Nawab of Bhopal or one Nizam of Hydera- 
bad whose interests the Muslim League 
is trying to guard by the adoption of 
an anti-State’s peoples policy. 


‘*T assure the Hindus and the Sikhs 
that their life and honour will be safe 
and fully protected so long as | live. 


“In this time of national crisis 
Kashmir must hold the _ beaconlight. 
All round us we see the tragedy of brother 
killing brother. At this time Kashmir 
must come forward and raise the banner 
of Hindu-Muslim unity. 


‘‘In Kashmir we want a _ people’s 
Government. We want a government 
which will give equal rights and equal 
opportunities to all men _ irrespective 
of caste and creed. The Kashmir 
Government will not be the Government 
of any one community. It will be a 
joint government of the Hindus, the 
Sikhs and the Muslims. That is what 
I am fighting for.” (From the People’s 
Age dated 20th October 1947.) 


(24) 
SRINAGAR REMAINS CALM 


London, November 7th—‘‘ In spite of 
the proximity of the raiders and com. 
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paratively heavy fighting 44 miles West 
of Srinagar, Srinagar remained calm and 
business continued as usual. The 
situation is quite unreal and can only be 
explained by the fact that the head of 
the administration, Sheikh Abudilah 
and his National Conference followers 
have contrived to instil confidence into 


the citizens.’—‘‘The Times”. 
(25) 
IMMEDIATE PROBLEM 
A statement by Ghulam Mohammad 


Sadiq, Acting Head of <Admtnistration 
of the Jammu and Kashinir State, tn 
an interview, which appeared in the Press 
on 10th December 1947. 


Ghulam Mohammad Sadiq _ said, 
‘Before the invasion, the National 
Conference deputed me to approach the 
Pakistan Government at the highest 
level to recognise democratic rights of 
the Kashmir people for  self-determi- 
nation and abide by the sovereign wiil 
of a free people on the question of free 
association with either of the Dominions. 
I met Pakistan’s Prime Minister and 
other Ministers, but it was of no use. 
We see finally put into operation a pro- 
gramme of first enslaving and then 
securing ‘yes’ in their favour from an 
enslaved people.” Asked what the 
immediate problems facing the Kashmir 
Administration were to-day, Mohammad 
Sadiq said: ‘‘ Certainly not referendum 
but immediate relief to our people. In 
fact, we are carrying on with atomic 
speed the two-fold tusk of rehabilitation 
of unfortunate victims of Pakistan 
aggression and the procurement of food 
and oloth. 


“Pakistan propagandists who pretend 
to show so much concern for their 
Muslim brethern in Kashmir against 
Dogra oppression have tried their best 
to starve them by blockade of all exporte 
and imports for the past five months.” 


— — 


(26) 
INDIAN INDEPENDENCE ACT 


7. CONSEQUENCES OF THE SET- 
TING UP OF THE NEW DOMINION. 
(1) As from the appointed day (August 
15th, 1947.) 


(6) the suzerainty of His Majesty over 
the Indian States lapses, and with it, 
all treaties and agreements in force at 
the date of the passing of this Act 
between His Majesty and the Rulers of 
Indian States, all functions exercisable 
by His Majesty at that date with respect 
to Indian States, all obligations of His 
Majesty existing at that date towards 
Indian States or the rulers thereof, and 
all powers, rights, authority or juris- 
diction exercisable by His Majesty at 
that date in or in relation to Indian 


States by treaty, grant, usage, suffer- 
ance or otherwise : 
(c) » » » sd * » 


Provided that, notwithstanding auy- 
thing in paragraph (6) or peregraph (c) 
of this sub-section, effect shall, as nearly 
as may be, continue to be given to the 
provisions of any such ag:eement as is 
therein referred to which relate to cus- 
toms, transit and com:tunications, posts 
and telegraphs, or vuner like matters , 
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a 


STATES’ ASSURANCE OF CO-OPERATION 


until the provisions in question are 
denounced by the Ruler of the Indian 
State or person having authority in the 
tribal areas on the one hand, or by the 
Dominion or Province or other part 
thereof concerned on the other hand, 


or are superseded by subsequent 
agreements. 

(27) 
Section 14: Before putting forward 


our recommendation we turn to deal 
with the relationship of the Indian States 
to British India. It is quite clear that 
with the attainment of independence 
by British India, whether inside or 
outside the British Commonwealth, the 
relationship which has hitherto existed 
between the Rulers of the States and the 
British Crown will no longer be possible. 
Paramountcy can neither be retained 
by the British Crown nor _ transferred 
to the new Government. This fact has 
been fully recognised by those whom we 
interviewed from the States. They have 
at the same time assured us that the 
States are ready and willing to co-ope- 
rate in the new development of India. 
The precise form which their co-opera- 
tion will take must be a matter for 
negotiation during the building up of 
the new constitutional structure, and 
it by no means follows that it will be 
identical for all the States. We have 
not therefore dealt with the States 
in the same detail as the Provinces of 
British India in the paragraphs which 
follow. (British Cabinet Mission State- 
ment of May 16th, 1946.) 


(28) 
MEMORANDUM ON TREATIES 


Memorandum on States’ Treaties and 
Paramountcy presented by Cabinet Dele- 
gation to His Highness the Chancellor of 
the Chamber of Princes. 


(This is in amplification of paragraph 
14 of the Statement issued on May 
16th by the Cabinet Delegation and 
His Excellency the Viceroy.) 


1. Prior to the recent statement of 
the British Prime Minister in the House 


‘of Commons an assurance was given 


to the Princes that there was no intention 
on the part of the Crown to initiate any 
change in their relationship with the 
Crown or the rights guaranteed by their 
treaties and engagements without their 
consent. It was at the same time stated 
that the Princes’ consent to any changes 
which might emerge as a result of nego- 
tiations would not unreasonably be 
withheld. The Chamber of Princes has 
since confirmed that the Indian States 
fully share the general desire in the 
country for the immediate attainment 
by India of her full stature. His 
Majesty’s Government have now declared 
that if the Succession Government or 
Governments in British India desire 
independence, no obstacle would be 
placed in their way. The effect of these 
announcements is that all those con- 
cerned with the future of India wish her 
to attain a position of independence 
within or without the British Common- 
wealth. The Delegation have come 
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here to assist in resolving the difficulties 
which stand in the way of India fulfilling 
this wish. 


No Transfer of Paramountcy 


2. During the interim period, which 
must elapse before the coming into 
operation of a new Constitutional structure 
under which British India will be inde 
pendent or fully self-governing. para- 
mountcy will remain in operation. But 
the British Government could not and 
will not in any circumstances transfer 
paramountey to an Indian Government. 


3. In the meanwhile, the Indian States 
are in @ position to play an important 
part in the formulation of the new 


Constitutional structure for India, 
and His Majesty's Government have 
been informed by the Indian States 


that they desire, in their own interests 
and in the interests of India as a whole, 
both to make their contribution to the 
framing of the structure, and to take 
their due place in it when it is completed. 
In order to facilitate this they will 
doubtless strengthen their position by 
doing everything possible to ensure that 
their administrations conform to the 
highest standard. Where adequate 
standards cannot be achieved within 
the existing resources of the State they 
will no doubt arrange in suitable cases 
to form or join administrative units 
large enough to enable them to be fitted 
into the Constitutional structure. It 
will also strengthen the position of 
States during this formulative period 'f 
the various Governments which have 
not already done to take active steps to 
place themselves in close and constant 
touch with public opinion in their State 
by means of representative institutions. 


During Interim Period 


4. During the Interim period it will 
be necessary for the States to conduct 
negotiations with British India in re- 
gard to the future regulation of matters of 
common concern, especially in the eco- 
nomic and financial field. Such nego- 
tiations, which will be necessary whether 
the States desire to participate in the 
new Indian Constitutional structure or 
not, will occupy a considerable period 
of time, and since some of these nego- 
tiations may well be incomplete when 
the new structure comes into being, it 
will, in order to avoid administrative 
difficulties, be necessary to arrive at an 
understanding between the States and 
those likely to control the Succession 
Government or Governments that for a 
period of time the then existing arrange- 
ments as to these matters of common 
concern should continue until the new 
agreements are completed. In__ this 
matter, the British Government and 
the Crown Representative will lend such 
assistance as they can, should it be so 
desired: 


5. When a new fully self-governing 
or independent Government or Govern- 
ments come into being in British India, 
His Majesty’s Government's influence 
with these Governments will not be 
such as to enable them to carry out the 
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obligations of paramountcy. Moreover, 
they cannot .contemplate that British 
{roops would be retained in India for 
this purpose. Thus, as a logical sequ- 
ence and in view of the desires ex- 
ressed to them on behalf of the Indian 
tates, His Majesty’s Government will 
cease to exercise the powers of para- 
mountey. This means that the rights 
of the States which flow from their 
relationship to the Crown will no longer 
exist and that all the rights surrendered 
by the States to the paramount power 
will rturn to the States. Political 
arrangements between the States on the 
one side and the British Crown and 
British India on the other will thus be 
brought to an end. The void will have 
to be filled either by the States entering 
into a federal relationship with the 
successor Government or Governments 
in British India, or failing this, entering 
into particular arrangements with it 
or them. 


May 22nd, 1946. 


(29) 


INSTRUMENT OF ACCESSION 
INSTRUMENT OF ACCESSION OF 


Whereas the Indian Independence 
Act, 1947, provides that as from the 
fifteenth day of August, 1947, there shall 
be set up an independent Dominion 
known as INDIA, and that the Govern- 
ment of India Act 1935, shall, with such 
omissions, addi ions, adaptations and 
modifications as the Governor-General 
may by order specify be applicable to 
the Dominion of India; 


And whereas the Government of 
India Act, 1935, as so adapted by the 
Governor-Genera] provides that an 
Indian State may accede to the Dominion 
of India by an Instrument of Accession, 
executed by the Ruler thereof: 


NOW THEREFORE 


in the exercise of my sovereignty in 
and over my said State Do hereby 
execute this my Instrument of Accession 
and 


1. I hereby declare that I accede to 
the Dominion of India with the intent 
that the Governor.General of India, 
the Dominion Legislature, the Federal 
Court and any other Dominion authority 
established for the purposes of the 
Dominion shall, by virtue of this my 
Instrument of Accession, but subject 
always to the terms thereof, and for 
the purposes only of the Dominion, 
exercise in relation to the State of.... 
ee ee re (hereinafter referred to 
as ‘this State ’’) such functions as may 
be vested in them by or under the 
Government of India Act, 1935, as in 
force in the Dominion of India on the 
15th day of August 1947 (which Actas 
so in force is hereinafter referred to as 
‘the Act ’’). 


2. I hereby assume the obligation of 
ensuring that due effect is given to the 
provisions of the Act within this State 
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CONTINUANCE OF SOVEREIGNTY 


so far as they are applicable therein by 
virtue of this my Instrument of Acces- 
sion. 


3. LIaccept the matters specified in 
the Schedule hereto as the matters 
with respect to which the Dominion 
ee may make laws for this 
tate. 


4. I hereby declare that I accede 
to the Dominion of India on_ the 
assurance that if an agreement is made 
between the Governor-(:eneral and the 
Ruler of this State whereby any funo- 
tions in relation to the administration in 
this State of any law of the Dominion 
Legislature shall be exercised by the 
Ruler of this State, then any such 
agreement shall be deemed to form 
part of this Instrument and shall be 
construed and have effect accordingly. 


&. The terms of this my Instrument 
of Accession shall not be varied by 
any amendment of the Act or of the Indian 
Independence Act, 1947, unless such 
amendment is accepted by me by an 
Instrument supplementary to _ this 
Instrument. 


6. Nothing in this Instrument shall 
empower the Dominion Legislature to 
make any law for this State authorising 
the compulsory acquisition of land for 
any purpose, but hereby undertake 
that should the Dominion for the pur- 
poses of a Dominion law which applies 
in this State deem it necessary to acquire 
any land, I will at their request acquire 
the land at their expense or if the land 
belongs to me transfer it to them on 
such terms as may be agreed, or, in default 
of agreement, determined by an arbi- 
trator to be appointed by the Chief 
Justice of India. 


7. Nothing in this Instrument shall 
be deemed to commit me in any way 
to acceptance of any future constitu- 
‘tion of India or to fetter my discretion 
to enter into arrangements with the 
Government of India under any such 
future constitution. 


8. Nothing in this Instrument 
affects the continuance of my asover- 
eignty in and over this State, or, save as 
provided by or under this Instrument, 
the exercise of any powers, authority and 
rights now enjoyed by me as Ruler of 
this State or the val dity of any law at 
present inforce in this State. 


9. I hereby declare that I execute 
this Instrument on behalf of this State 
and that any reference in this Instrument 
to me or to the Ruler of the State is to 
be oonstrued as including a reference to 
my heirs and successors. 


Given under my hand this.......... 


day of August, Ninteen hundred and 
fortv sever ° 


BSoeeaeepevnee0e0e8e eee 8 


I do herety accept this Instrument of 
Accession. 
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Dated this..........cceeeees day of 
August Ninteen hundred and forty 
seven, 


(Governor-General of India.) 


SCHEDULE 


The Matters with reepect to which the 
Dominion Legislature may make laws 
for this State. 


A. Defence 


1. The naval), military and air forces 
of the Dominion and any other armed 
force raised or maintained by the 
Dominion; any armed forces, in- 
cluding forces raised or maintained by 
an Acceding State, which are attached 
to, or operating with, any of the armed 
forcea of the Dominion. 


2. Naval, military and air force 
works, administration of cantonment 
areas. 


3. Arms, firearms : ammunition. 
4. Explosives. 
B. External Affairs 


1. External affairs, the implemen- 
ting of treaties and azreements witb other 
countries, extradition, including the 
surrender of criminals and accused 
pers ns to parts of His Mahesty’s do- 
minions outside India. 


2. Admission into, and emigration 
and expulsion from India, including in 
relation thereto the regulation of the 
movements in India of persons who are 
not British subjects domiciled in India 
or subjects of any acceding State; 
pilgrimages to places beyond India. 


3. Naturalisation. 
C. Communtcations 


1. Posts and telegraphs, including 
telephones, wireless, broadcasting, and 
other like forms of communications, 


2. Federal railways ; the regulation 
of all railways other than minor railways 
in respect of safety, maximum and 
Minimum rates’ and _ fares, station 
and service terminal charges, 
interchange of traffic and the reeponsi- 
bility of railway administrations as 
carriers of goods and passengera; the 
regulation of minor railways in reepect 
of safety and the responsibility of the 
administrations of such railways as 
carriers of goods and passengers. 


3. Maritime shipping and navigation, 
including shipping and navigation on 
tidal waters ; Admiralty jurisdiction. 


4. Port quarantine. 

5. Major ports, that is to say, the 
declaration. and delimitation of such 
porte, and the constitution aad powers 
of Port Authorities therein. 
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6. Aircraft and air navigation; the 
provision of aerodromes, regulation and 
organisation of air traffic and of sero- 
dromes. 


7. Lighthouses, including lightships. 
beacons and other provisions for the 
safety of shipping and aircraft. 


8. Carriage of passengers and goods 
by sea or by air. 


9. Extension of the powers and 
jurisdiction of members of the police 
force belonging to any unit to railway 
area outside that unit. 


D. Ancillury 


1. Elections to the. Dominion Legis- 
lature, subject to the provisions of the 
Act and of any Order made thereunder. 


2. Offences against laws with respect 
to any of the aforesaid matters. 


3. Inquiries and statistics for the 
purposes of any of the aforesaid matters. 


4. Jurisdiction and powers of all 
courts with respect to any of the 
aforesaid matters but, except with the 
consent of the Ruler of the Acceding 
State, not so as to conf r any jurisdiction 
or powers upon any courts other than 
courts ordinarily exercising jurisdiction 
in or in relation to that State. 


“A 


(30) 
STANDSTILL AGREEMENT 
Standstill Agreement between Do- 
minion and States. 


Agreement between the State of.... 
Sine ees And the Dominion of India. 


Whereas it is to the benefit and ad- 
vantage of the Dominion of India as 
well as of the Indian States that exis- 
ting agreements and = administrat've 
arrangements in the matters of common 
concern, should continue for the time 
being. between the Dominion of India 
or any part thereof and the Indian 
States— 


Now therefore it is agreed between 
thé edie as State and the Dominion 
of India that :— 


1. (1) Until new agreements in this 
behalf are made, all agreements and 
administrative arrangements as to 
matters of common concern now e6Xis- 
ting between the Crown and any Indian 
State shall, in so far as may be appro- 
priate, contiuue as between the Domi- 
nion of Indis or, ag the caso may be, 
the part the'svof, and the State. 


(2) In particular, and without dero- 
gation from the generality of sub-clause 
(1) of this clause the matters referred to 
above shall include the matters specified 
in the Schedule to this Agreement. 


2. Any dispute arising out of this 
Agreement, ot out of the agreen ents 
or agreements hereby continued, shall, 
unlesa any provie on is made therein for 
arbitration by an authority other than 
the Governor General or Governor, he 
settled by arbitration according, ar far 
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as may be, to the precedure of the Indien 
Arbitration Act, 1899. 


3. Nothing in this Agreement in- 


cludes the exercige of any paramoun 
funotions, 


Secretary to the Government of India. 


SCHEDULE 


1. Air Communications. 
2. Arms and equipment. 
3. Control of commodities. 
4. Currency and coinage. 
_&. Customs. 
6. Indian States Forces. 
7, External Affairs. 
8. Extradition. 
9. Import and Export Control. 


10. Irrigation and Electric Power. 

11. Motor vehicles. 

12. National Highways. 

13. Opium. 

14. Posts, Teleographs and Telephones. 

15. Railways (including police and 
other arrangements in Railway lands). 

16. Salt. 

17. Oentral Excises, relief from 


double income-tax and other arrange- 
ments relating to taxation. 


18. Wireless. 


(31) 
VILLAGES BURNT AND LOOTED 


List of villages of Jammu and Kashmer 
State up to Manawar on border burnt 
and looted by raiders up to 24bth October 
1947. 


Map Sheet 43/P/7.. 43/L/15. 
Chak Kahhan. Nanga. 
Kunda Chak. Chhaoni. 
Lacchanpura. Bammu Chak. 
Mandala. Samdu Chak. 
Nao Chak. Chak Jagsa. 
Rathua Thogli. Dohaili. 
Manhiyari. Kotha. 
Kadyala. Govind Garh. 
Gujar Chak. - Ram Garh. 
Debu Chak. Chak Nazir. 
Tawabar Chak. Kotli Mulkhalian. 
Desa Chak. Sajwan. 
Changi. Chak Dontal. 
Gaiyu Chak. Gudwal. 
Chak Bhagwans. Rari. 
Shamyadapur. 
43/L/10 43/P/8. 
Waddi Sei. Punj Garrain 
Chakori. Bobiya. 
Gharaua. Sherpur. 
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SHEIKH +ABDULLAH'S 


HEIKH Mohammad Abdullah, 
Prime Minister of Ksahmir, praised 
the Royal Indian Air Force for 

the notable part it played in saving 
Kashmir, in its hour of grave danger. 


Addressing officers and men of the 
R. Lb. A. F. in Delhi on March 6, he said 
that but for the R. I. A. F. the course 
of events in Kashmir would have been 
entirely different. 


Tracing the history of the movement 
for responsible government in the state, 
he referred to the attempts repeatedly 
made in the past by the leaders of the 
Muslim League, to persuade the 
Kashmir National Conference to accept 
Mr. Jinnah’s two-nation theory based 
on religion. The present clash in 
Kashmir was one of ideologies, those of 
Gandhiji and those of Mr. Jinnah. The 
people of Kashmir were solidly behind 
Gandhiji’s ideologies. Religion was 
never a source of unity and the raiders 
now in Kashmir in their lust for their 
loot spared neither Hindu nor Sikh nor 
Muslim. Pakistan, he said, will eventu- 
ally find that by encouraging the raiders, 
she had let loose a demon, which, would 
devour Pakistan itself. 


In Security Council 


Speaking of the reference of the Kashmir 
issue to the Security Council, 
he was not surprised that India’s case 
was not easily understood. This was 
the result of the propaganda carried on 
against India for over a cent ary, that 
Hindus and Muslims could never live in 
peace and amity. He was therefore, not 
surprised at the development in the 
Secunty Council. He was, however, 
confident that the case of Kashmir which 
wae now a part of India, would be appreci- 


ated by the United Nations. 
Gulab Garh. Chak Sada. 
Phlora. Muthai Jatiaru. 
Satawali. Mangu 
Bak 'rpur. Desah Chak 
Badolian. Chhechwal. 
Kotli Qannogoyan. Regal. 
Khat Martian. Mudwal 
Asu Chak. Bhclera. 
Bhikharwan. Harkha. 
Batar. 
Bain Glar 
43/L/5. 43/L/10. 
Manawear and sur-_ Sangilal. 
rounding villages 
(severe cagulaties). 
Chanor (heavy 
casualties) 
Trangot. 
Gokhrial. 
Golpatah. 
Subagani. 
‘  Chakrali. 
Thuli. 
Mukwal. 
43/L/9. 
Nikoweal. 
Jamansa Bela. 
INDIAN 


TRIBUTE TO RIAF 


Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah 


The ideology for which Gandhiji «tood 
and gave up his lite, namely, a secular 
democratic state was what the people of 
Kashmir were striving for and he 
appealed to the men of the armed forces 
and al] men of India to help them in thie 
great task. 


Group Captain R. H. D. Singh, who 
presided, thanked the Prime Minister 
of Kashmir, and paid him high tribute 
for the great service he was rendering 
to the country by welding people of all 
communities togethor. 


Dajwal. 

Chak Phagwari. 
Rajpura. 
Malpur. 
Tagawal. 


43/L/14. 


Khoja Chak. 
Chak Grain. 

K tli. 
Chhattaka Chak. 
Ala (severe casualties). 

Kotha (severe casualties). 

J Oian. 

Kotla. 

K rial. 

Pindi. 

Panjerain. 

B aspur Parla (severe casualties). 
Kalyana. 

Pindi Charkan. 

Pindi Sarachan. 


(2nd raid night 14 
15th October). 
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WHITE PAPER--PART I 
THE INVASION : RADIERS IN JAMMU AND KASHMIR 
Wholesale Massacre, Arson And Loot 


r HE main attack on State territory 
iT began in the third week of 
r October. Major Khurshid Anver, 
{who led the frontier tribesmen in the 
attack on Srinagar, describes the 
strategy of this attack. In an interview 
to the Dawn newspaper (Karachi) re- 
{ pdrted on December 7th, he said that the 
attack on Kashmir was originally planned 
from two sides, one from the regions 
adjoining Kashmir State and the tribal 

t that is on the West, and the other 
from the border districta to the Southern 
Pakistan. ‘D’ day wae actually fixed 
for October 21, but the attack could 
not be launched till the next day. 


Maj. Anver then describes the progress 
towards Srinagar along the Kohala- 
Baramula road. The main column made 
considerable progress on the Kohala- 
Baramula road, fanning out and devastat- 
ing the villages and towns on either side. 
Uri fell to the raiders, and on Oct. 27 
or 28 they capatured Bara.nula, and in- 
dulged in an orgy of rape, arson and 
looting. Women were abducted, and 
a large number are held in @ concentra- 
tion cafap at Alibeg in termble condi- 
tions. Alibeg is in Kashmir State 
territory and is run by the * Azad 
Kashmir Government’. Originally, it 
had over a thousand Kashmiri women 
of all religions. Of these only a couple 
of hundred have survived. The road 
to Srinagar now lay open before the 
raiders. ; 


Accession to India 


Faced with this threat, the Maharaja 
of Kashmir approached the Government 
of India for assistance on the 24th of 
October. On QOcr. 28, the State 
formally acceded to India. On October 
27, tho first contingent of Indian airborne 
troops landed in Srinagar in the morning. 
However, it is not until reinforcements 
had arrived that the Indian troops 
could attack the raiders who had ad- 
vanced to Pattan, only 17 miles from 
Srinagar. On Nov. 8, assisted by 
atfmoured vehicles and planes of the 
Royal Indian Air force, Indian trocps 
recaptured Baramulla. They tound th:° 
town completely ruined. An_ account 
of the raiders’ activities in Baramula 
will be found in the Documente appended. 


Continuing their advance along the 
difficult road from Baramulla to Uri, 
Indian troops found the Mahoora Power 
House, which supplied the whole of the 
Srinagar valley with electricity, offici- 
ently wrecked by the raiders. Indian 
troops captured Uri on Nov. 15 and 
removed any serious threat to Srinagar 
and the surrounding valley. This can 
be regarded as the end of the first stage 
of the Kashmir operations. 


Jhanger Stormed 


The second task of Indian troops was 
to frée large areas in Jammu Province 
which had veen overrun by the tribesmen. 
The latter had surrounded the towns 
of Mirpur, Kotli, Poonch, Jhanger., 
Nowshehra and Bhimbar. Within the 


towns small State garrison were holding 
out. Winter having set in, Indian 
troops could advance only slowly on the 
narrow, fair-weather roads connecting 
Jammu city with these areas. Nowshehra 
Jhanger and Kotli were relieved but 
the Mirpur garrison could not be helped, 
and finally part of the garrison managed 
to fight its way out with some of the 
-ivilian refugees. . 


In the third week of December, over 
5,000 raiders stormed Jhanger which was 
held by about 200 Indian troops. En- 
couraged by this local success, the raiders 
attacked Nowshehra in force, but were 
beaten back. Since then, Indian troops 
have been clearing the surrounding area 
of the raiders. They have succeeded in 
widening their perimeter of operations 
and are carrying out offensive patrols 
to clear the countryside of raiders and 
protect their own lines of communica- 
tion. Recent operations around Now- 
shehra have shown that the composition 
of the attacking force is approximately 
as follows :— 


70 per cent Pathans and Muslims from 
Dir and Swat States: 

20 per cent. deserters from State 
Fc rces ; 

65 per cent. from Poonch and 65 per 
cent. Sundas. 


These figures have been calculated 
from dead bodies counted by the Indian 
Army. At present some 86,000 to 
88,000 Pathans are engaged in the 
‘*‘Jehad”. Of these 73,000 to 75,000 are 
concentrated in various centres in Pakis- 
tan and approximately 13,000 are engaged 
in r. 


Concentrations of Pathans in Pakistan 
are reliably understood to be as follows :— 


Abbottabad 6,000-8,000 
Kohat Pass ~- 10,000 
Rawalpindi = 5,000 
Sargodha P 7,600 
Gujarkhan ‘ 4,000 
Jhelum a 5,000 
Gujerat 10.000 
Wazirabad ae 8,000 
Chak Avnru as 2,200 
Sialkot ee 3,500 
Nirala Head se 2,000 
Shakergarh as 700 
Chak Sukho Be 200 
Wagah she 200 
Lahore Ss 3,000 
Chak Pundara-Sahoti 8,000 
Approximate Total 73,000—7 5,000 


Indian troops in Kashmir are not, as 
is believed in some quarters, composed 
only or mainly of Sikh troops. There are 
@ certain number of them, as the Indian 
Army includes men from all religions 
and castes, including Muslims. Among 
the Indian troops operating in 
are men drawn from the Mahratta, 
Madrasi, Kumaoni, Mahar, Rajput, 
Garhwali, Dogra, Jat, Ahir and other 
regiments. One of our most successful 
officers in the campaign hag been a 
Muslim, Brig. Osman. Sinee Indian 
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troops atrived in Kashmir and Jammu, 
they have carried out their instructions 
of promoting and maintaining communal 
harmony. The [ndian Air Force has 
played a notable part in reconnaissance’ 
the supply and transport and in offensive 
support of our troops. 


As had been stated by the Prime 
Minister of India «n numerous occasions, 
the task of Indian troops is to clear the 
raiders from, and restore peace to 
Kaehmir, as this is necessary to the 
holding of a plebiscite or a referendum by 
the people of Kashmir to decide finally 
as to which dominion they will accede. 
Indian troops are continuing to fulfil 
this task. 


DOCUMENTS—PART Il 


‘Baramula, India, 10th November.— 
The city had been stripped of its wealth 
and young women before the tribeamen 
fled in terror, at midnight Friday, before 
the advanced Indian Army. Surviving 
residents estimate that 3,000 of their 
fellow townsmen,- including four Euvro- 
peans and a retired British Army 
Officer, known only as Col. Dvkes 
and his pregnant wife were slain. When 
the raiders rushed into town on 26th 
October, witnesses said; ‘“ One party 
of Masud tribesmen in.medistely scaled 
the walls of St. Joseph’s Francescan 
Convent compounde, and stormed the 
Convent Hospital] and the little church. 
Four nuns and Col. Dykes and his 
wife were shot immediately. The 
raider’s greed triumphed over their 
blood lust’. A former town official 
ssid: ‘The raiders forced 350 local 
Hindus into a house, with the intention 
of burning it down. The group of 100 
raiders is said to be holding another 
five, as hogtages, on a high mountain, 
barely visible from. the town. Today, 
twenty-four hours after the Indian 
Army entered Baramula, only 1,000 
were left of a normal population of about 
14,000 ”’. 


(New York Times, Deapatch by Robert 
Trumbull.) 


: (2) 
20 VILLAGES IN FLAMES 


‘*Max Despott, an Associated Press 
photographer, said today he saw more 
than twenty villages in flames while 
flying over a section of Kashmir Valley 
extending within twenty miles of the 
capital The villages, in an area of ten 
miles long and ten miles wide, appar- 
ently had been set fire to by the Muslim 
invaders who are scouring the valley 
and moving in the direction of Srinagar’’. 


(Chicago Daily Tribune. Despacth of 
Nov. 3.) 


3) 
BARAMULA 


Abbottabad, Sunday.—For ten days I 
have lived in a Baramula hogpital ward, 
50 feet by 20 with 77 refugees—23 of 
them children. 
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indian Union troops rush to torwasd areas imamediatesy after iduaing at .rinagar aercarome 


Ths hospital is attached to 8&t. 
Joseph’s Convent, where tribesmen 
killed four Europeans, including Col. 
Douglas Dykee and his wife. 


There is a hero among the refugeos — 
Father George Shanks, born in Newcaste 
-on-Tyne. 


‘ saw him hiding Sikh and Hindu girls 
defying loot-mad Pathui.s to carry out 
their threats to take all women off to 
the Bazar. 


He raged at tribal chiefs tor using 
the Convent grounds as headquarters. 
He rolled up his shirt sleeves and dug 
air raid sheiters, 


When the raiders came he stayed aivne 
in @ ward with bed-riden, 75-years-old 
Mrs. Winifred O'sullivan, protecting her 
with mattresses and joking her fears, 


The faces of his nunsa—they represent 
seven European countries—never loat 
their smiles, or showed any trace of 
weariness as they tended the dying and 
the wounded, hysterical women, and 
frightened children, 


That is .vne story Father Shanks would 
never tell, He describes the attack on 
the Convent without mentioning his 
own name. Like this:— 


* The &trivesmen—great, wild, black 
veasts they were—cume shooting their 
way down from the hills on both sides 
of the town.They climbed over the hospital 
walls from all sides. The first group burst 
into a ward firing at the patients. 


“A 20-years-old Indian nurse, 
Philomena, tried to protect a Moslem 
patient whose baby had just been born. 
She was shot dead first. The patient 
was next, 


“Mother Superior Aldetrude rushed 
into the ward, knelt over Philomena and 
was at once attacked and robbed. The 
Assistant Mother, Teresalina, saw a 
tribeaman point a rifle at Mother 
Aldetrude and jumped in front of her. 
A bullet went through Teresalina’s 
heart, 
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“ At that moment Col. Dykes, who had 
assured us we would not be attacked, 
raced from his room a tew yards along 
the terrace to get the Mother Superior 
out ol danger, shouting at the tribesmen 
as he-ran, But the Mother Superijor 
fell suot, and Col. Dykes collapsed beside 
her, with a bullet in the stomach, 


Mrs. Dykes ran from her husband's 
room to help him, she, too, was shot 
dead. 


While this went on Mr. Gee Boretto, 
aun Anglo-lindian, was killed in the 
parce bLeiore nine Lunt. ‘hen the 
nubs Were lined up before a fring squac. 


“As the tribesmen raised their rices 
@ young Airia) ot.cer, who once stuaiea 
in a Convent school at Peshawar, 
rushed in and stopped them. he had 
been tolu bis men were raiding a Convent, 
and had run all the way trom the town. 
That saved all our lives by a few seconds. 


“We did not find Mre. Dykes until 
the following day. She had been thrown 
down a well”, 


A Pakistan Army convoy was sent to 
rescue al the way from Baramula 
we stop at the village of Boniyar 
to seek the staff of the wasldwide 
Evangelistic Crusade Mission, 

Pathans had brought in reporte that 
the chief of the Mission, Maj. Ronald 
Davis, a Welshman, and one of his two 
English women assistants, had been 
shot dead. The other assistant was 
said to have been taken to the hills with 
seven orphan children 


The assistants were 36-year-old Dorothy 
Brown, of Brighton, and Beasie South- 
hall, 38, from Lancashire. 

Boniyar, which we reached after 
dark, gave no clue to these Britons. 
The mission bouse was abandoned and 
silent. (Daily LHzyress, London, Nov. 
ll, extracts from despatch by Sydney 
Smith.) 


(4) 
ATROCITIES COMMITTED 


Statement of Mr. Abdul Rahman of 
Saramula, Regarding the Atrocities that 
were committed on the Civilians there by 
the Raiders.) 
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ieee Google 


The raiders with alljthe: ferocity 
ooted the Hiudus to begin with, burnt 
the houses of the Sikhs and also killed 
them. As a result of this arson and 
loot, the Sikhs and the Hindus fled from 
Baramula leaving their houses burning, 
and most of their women raped and 
kidnapped. ‘lhe raiders did not toach 
the Muslims to begin with—perhaps 
they wanted to win their sympathy ia 
this way and wanted to show them 
that they were their helpers. 


After a fow ur)s when they found that 
they were aLout toLeturnea out of the 
Valley they turned on everybody that came 
their way. They startea wholesale loot. 
arson and orgy. ‘They burnt the pro- 
perty of the Hindus, Sikhs and Musims 
without seny discrimination ‘lhey 
killed whoever came in their way. ‘They 
killed children, old men and women and 
they committed raps op every youngg 
woman, Hindu, Muslim and Sikh alke, 


The raiders also took all the valuable 
ornaments of silver and gold, shawls,j 
ete., when they left our town 


(5) 
MASS MASSACREZ 


(Statement of Ch. Fois Udah, Eu-Wasir) 


Wazarat of Baramula, Dated 10th November 
1947.) 


The raiders entered Baramula on the 
night ot z6th Oct. 1947, in groups ot 
30 to 40 bodies, It is estimated about 
5,000 of them wore concentrated in 
Baramula at one time. They were 
mostly tribesmen with a few Punjab 
Muslims, all well-armed and led by 
Pirs, Pak Army and Frontier Constabu- 
lary Officers. They formed their base 
H, Q. at Baramula and spread out on the 
valley in groups North-Kast and South- 
East towards Srinagr. The local Muslim 
Conference men joined with the raiders 
and acted as guides and them to 
collect rations. From the day tbe raiders 
entered Baramula they started ki 
non-Muslims and looting and burning 
houses of all local inbabitauts, irrespec- 
tive of religion and their women. 
They used to break into houses of local 
inhabitants in groups of ten or twelve, 


search the house and carry away valu- 
ables, clothes and food. Two hundred 
and eighty lorries were used to carry 
away loot taken from Baramula towards 
Uri. Women wero taken away and kept 
in Masjids, Gurdwaras and_ temples 
where they were raped by the raiders. 


They got into the St. Joseph’s Convent 
by climbing over the wall, shot the 
Mother Superior, Major and Mrs. Dykes, 
ransacked that place and the hospital 
attached to it, and destroyed everything. 
I heard that the daughter of Begum 
Shah Nawaz came to Baramula to rescue 
the nuns. I also met News reporter Mr. 
Sydney Smith there, who stayed in 
Sardar Umrao Khan’s (retired Police 
officer) house for 3 or 4 days. He also 
contacted Maj. Khurshid Anwar, who 
was head of the Azad Kashmir Govern- 
ment and was also conducting the opera- 
tions. He left Baramula with Father 
Shanks, Prineipal, St. Joseph’s College, 
probably on the Ist Nov. I came to 
know Sydney Smith through Father 
Shanks, whom I gave some blankets 
for the inmates of the Convent. 


The raiders left Baramula on the night 
of 7th Nov. There was not a single 
house left that was not looted by the 
raiders. The inhabitants suffered 
terrible hardships in meeting the demands 
of the raiders. All Muslims had to 
to give an oath that they were not pro- 
tecting non-Muslims or hiding their 
property. It was a great relief to the 
local inhabitants when the Indian Army 
recaptured Baramula. 


(8) 
INDIAN TROOPS WELCOMED 


London Nov. lt.— ‘Indian Pro- 
gress in Kashmir Baramula A Major 
Success”, is the Times Headline of its 
correspondent’s despatch from Srinagar. 


All Baramula residents, he says, seem 
delighted to welcome the Indian troops. 
He also bears testimony to the fact, 
that the Convent and hospital were 
not shot up by the Indian aerial attacks 
alleged by Pakistan wireless statements. 


(Times, London.) 


(7) 
MOHD. AKRAM KHAN’S 
STATEMENT 


Srinagar, Dec. 12.—‘'‘ Mohammad 
Akram Khan Salar-i-Ala of the Muslim 
National Guards (of Poonch) has re- 
signed from the Muslim National Guards 
care Disassociating himself from these 
organisations, he says in a statement, 
‘“‘T had imagined that my leaders of the 
Muslim Conference were fighting against 
autocracy, against oppression of all 
sorts and for an Azad Kashmir based 
on Islamic conceptions of justice and 
equality. But these four months and a 
half have fully opened my eyes to the 
reality. Today I am ashamed to own 
my connections with these organisations.” 
He adds, “I know these organisations 
and their patrons from Pakistan have 
brought misfortune to the peaceful 
freedom-loving people of my homeland. 
Having seen with my own eyes the 
devastation in Baramula, I know these 
traders in Islam are only petty thieves, 
cut-throats and ruffians”’. 


Concluding, he says, “‘We know the 
brave fight which our freedom-loving 
people are putting up under the leader- 
ship of Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah and 
Pandit Nehru. Their hands _ we shall 
strengthen, for thus alone can we get 
the free India of our dreams. Thus alone 
shall we build the new Kashmir of peace 
and plenty”. (United Press of India) 


(8) 
MIRPUR 
Extracts the Statement of Mr. 
Inder Singh Balt, son of Sardar Tehl Singh, 
State Jagirdar, and Chief of the Punjab, 
aged 24 Years; of Mirpur proper. 


“On 25th Nov. 1947, our town 
(Mirpur) wag bombarded and what looked 
like cannon and mortar fire was opened 
on the town resulting in the complete 
blowing up of the rools of the houses and 
causing lots of casualties among the 
civilians. The State troops did not put 
tough fight and tie raiders occupied the 


town at 2 p.m. and set the entire town 
on fire. There were about 350 men of 
the State troops in the town itself and 
had placed pickets around the town 
and about 200 men were in the Canton- 
ment. When the position became 
hopeless the troops in the town decided 
to surrender and run away and 
placed themselves in touch with 
the Officer Commanding in_ the 
Cantonment, and with the concerted 
action of troops both in the town and 
the Cantonment, the civilians from the 
town managed to reach the Cantonment”’. 
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‘‘Out of our party about 300 girls 
were forcibly takon away and when we 
reached Thatala camp we heard from 
the Hindus that had already reached 
there that their 500 girls had also been 
taken away. At Thatala we found that 
not less than 2,000 Pathans, all with 
308 rifles, were present’. 


* s s 


“The concentration at Thatala swelled 
up to about 56,000. Here, again, the 
Pathans sorted out young girls and 
carried them away. Thatala is about 
15 miles from Jhelum city. Here a 
number of officers of Pakistan army 
visited the camp.. Among these officers 
there were one Lieutenant-col., one 
Captain and a few V. C. Os. and men, in 
all numbermng 50. These officers and 
men were not wearing Regimental signs. 
All these officers and men were wearing 
black caps and from their uniform I could 
see that they belonged to the Punjab 
Regiment. We spent two nights at this 
Camp. Out of the raiders three men who 
belonged to my town and were very 
well-known to me took pity on me and 
managed to deliver me at Jhelum Camp 
(at the house of L. Avtar Narain) after 
they h:d relieved me of all my belongings. . 
T am the only survivor from Mirpur”. _ 


(9) 
URI 


Extracts the translation of a 
Diary Oaptured at Uri by 181 BDE. and 


Soldiers bring in their supplies and ammunition from the base headquarters 
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Troops load theic kit ia motor buses bound for forward are 1s 


forwarded by*H. Q., Delhéi, and Hastern 
Puniab Command §Secretariat, February, 
1948. 


‘*My name is Aziz Lon Bacha, Lam- 
bardar. 


l. On Monday the 8th Zul Haj 2004— 
time afternoon prayers. From the Punjab 
and from Waziristan military has arrived 
in Uri Bazar. They first put fire to 
Tehsil office and Bungalow and then 
broke the bazar with axes, etc. At least 
six thousand military men looted the 


bazar. On 8th Zul Haj no shopkeeper 
was present. On 7th Zul Haj all the 
shopkeepers, residents and _ labourers 


ran avay leaving all their belongings. 
The Military, six thousands strong, 
looted Uri and left not a single article. 
In the evening the public returned. The 
loss in Uri Bazar and village is estimated 
at six lacs” 


“ ~ * 
2. Uptil (afternoon) prayer time 
firing continued. Irom that day up 


to 14th Zul Haj nobody was seen in 
Uri bazar or village and most of the 
people left in aeroplanes. Only God 
and six thousand military remained in 
Uri. 


3. In Uri Bazar the military cooked 
ite meals up to 12. At bed time at 12 
midnight, one military man set half 
the bazar on fire and it at once got 
ablaze and all turned to ashes . Up to 
9th Zul Haj mid-day it went on burning. 
Military went into the neighbouring 
villages for refuge. People looted the 
bazar. The Mahraja’s military, seeing 
its precarious position, took to their 
heels at midnight. On 8th Zul Haj 
inthe evening the Pathans slaughtered 
cows. They first slaughtered cows, 
yuats, sheep and hens belonging to 
Hindus, cooked half of the meat and 
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threw the remaining on the road. On 
9th Zul Huj in the morning they caught 
every cow, ox, goat, sheep and hen and 
slaughtered them. Cannot say whether 
they cooked it or not, and ate meat or 
bread. Believe that about 1,500 cows, 
etc., were slaughtered. 


Great Danger 


On 9th Zul Haj the condition was 
very bad. Id was not celebrated with 
joy in Uri. Noone was aware whether 
thera was Id on that day or not. There 
was great danger. The Muslim women 
slipped away due to the daager. The 
military looted the houses of both 
Hindus and Muslins and put to thm 
fire. When Muslims left the houses the 
public considered they were Hindus. 
Had they b2en Muslims why did they run 
away? All the Hindus ran away, one 
day before. On Id day 1,500 Hindus 
were captured and confined in the Uri 
school with slogan ‘ Narai-Takbir”: 
Beef was given to Sikhs and Hindus to 
eat. In one day beef was prepared and 
given to 1,500 Hindus to eat. 


On Id-ul-Zuha day at 10 a. m. when 
the sacrification was being given we 
and other fellows took a little tea mixed 
with salt without milk. This was the 
Id celebrated in Uri. After an hour 
10 or 15 military men used to come to 
the doors for looting, etc. They demand- 
ed each and everything, including loaves. 
We used to give them rosted loaves. If 
a Mohammadan brought insufficient 
flour we had to give him loaves. [ have 
seen several stout men but there were 
none such in Kashmir. Besides, it was 
very difficult that those people did not 
listen to others, whether anyone was 
put to trouble. May God save us from 
such cruel men. 


‘“‘A Pathan Military Captain came 
and stayed in the Dak Bungalow. On 
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the next day he announced that none 
should bejsent to Punjab except children 
and old women and men. Only young 
ladies and boys may be kept and the 
remaining Sikhs be killed and so in one 
minute the Sikhs were killed. 


Hindu Shot Dead 


6. I did not see but heard that 
@ Hindu or Sikh was put to death by 
\3 shots. Up to the last breathing 
he said *‘ Hindustan” and not “ Pakis- 
tan”. The Sikh belonged to Salamabad 
in Tehsil Uri. Seven Sikhs and Hindus 
were shot dead. A man’s heid was 
wounded with a sword. The bleeding 
remained for several days. Their wives 
were captured. There were two young 
ladies who were married with 2 Pathang 
and the latter took them. On the l4th 
Zul Haj 1,000 Hindus were collected. 
The Sikhs were persuaded to say 
‘“Kalma’”’. Their beards were shaved. 
They were pursuaded to take meals with 
Mohammadans and to say ‘“ Narai- 
Takbir”. They were given beef. The 
ears of the women were cut off. The 
Muslim Captain ordered that they might 
be released now and when they do such 
evils we are alive! It was at their 
discretion to accept “Islam” or to 
remain a Hindus. We had to kill Sikhs 
first of all. 


7. It was not known whether there 
was any Id or not. On the Kohala road 
up to Baramula and in the neighbour- 
hood no one was aware of Id. On both 
sides of the road there were 500 villages. 
The inhabitants of these villages thought 
nothing about Id-ul-Zuha, sacrification 
preparing meals or meeting their rela- 
tives but spent the day weeping and 
crying. For nearly 5 days no one lit 
a fire in Uri. Some people were in 
their houses, others were all hidden in 
the forest, in the hills or in Nuliahs, 
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PATHANS “SMASHED” IN GREAT NUMBER 


If and when any Hindu came out from a 
Muslim house the Muslim’s house was 


put to fire along with his family mem- | 


bers. 


“On the llth Zul Haj the military 
went to the house of Raja of Nimbal. 
Ho gave them a feast. After the meal it 
came to notice there was a Hindu in the 
house, though he was not seen. They 
abused the Raja. Meanwhile the Raja 
ordered his servant to bring some money 
from the Treasury. 


8. He gave them a_ gift. Thoy 
handed over the money to the labourers 
and the military put the bungalow, ete., 
to fire and_ killed that Hindu 
and smashed the Raja. By this time 
all the inhabitanta of the village were 
captured and brought to the Uri Bazar 
School. The military looted all the 
houses and when all the Hindus were 
brought out from the village the Muslims 
were ordered to loot their houses. On 
the third day when all the property was 
footed they were sent back to their 
houses. When they reached their 
houses they preferred death to life. 
Fathers were unaware of their children 
and mothers, of their daughters. Up 
to what extent should I write what 
I have seen. Death 
such life. 


is better than 


On Id day 50 lorries reached Uri. Each 
lorry contained 150 men and they were 


“armed with 303 rifles ats, swords, 
axes and daggers, otc. By the 10th 
Zul Haj nearly 300 lorries reached 


Kashmir and Srinagar. It appeared 
that it was doom’s day. May God save 
us! Death was better than living. On 
the 14th Zul Haj a Sikh told the Muslim 
Captain that he had accepted Islam and 
So after great conversation that Muslim 
captain erdered that all his relatives 
be put to end and that Sikh was saved. 
On the 10th Zul Haj two Sikhs appeared 
in front of the office of the Captain as 
being ennisaries. A Pathan enquired 
from them if they were Hindus or 
Muslims and they rephed “they were 
travellers”. That Pathan became 
suspicious. He removed their pyjamas. 
They were found without circum- 
cision. He fired at them. One Sikh 
was shot dead and the other made good 
his escape. He was pursued by 12 
Pathans and was shot dead near the river 
banks. 


Water for the Military 


All commodities including drinking 
water were being brought in lorries 
for the military from Punjab. It was 
heard that from 10th Zul Haj to 14th 
Zul Haj several dozens of riflemen were 
killed by guns and were taken to Punjab 
in lorries the next day in the dark. 
From Kotli to Srinagar they succeeded 


in putting all the bungalows. houses 
and shops en route to fire. 
Up to 15th Zul Haj about 26,000 


Pathan military men reached Srinagar 
from Pakistan. Since 16 Zul Haj at 
least 30 lorries each transporting 150 
military men and other war materials 
and equipm int reached Srinagar. God 
eave! Death is preferred to life! 
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From the 14th Zul Haj the people 
began to return to their houses. After 
a day they heard about fresh trouble 
and began to run away, leaving all the 
belongings earned by them during their 
life. n the Hindus saw Pathans 
they began to say ‘“ Kalma ". A 
platoon of Pathans came first. They 
laid wire fence first of all and made 
other arrangements. On the last Friday 
the asroplanes bombed the Pakistan lorries 
damaging two of them, killing 4 men 
and wounding 3. A lorry removed the 
4 dead and the other went to Uri. The 
Indian aeroplanes carrying machine- 
guns appeared 4 times. These gave too 
much trouble. The Pakistan Army 
brought several dozen machine-guns 
and other guns and made picquete on 
certain places for attacks on the aero- 
planes. The Pathans started war on 
such an inauspicious date that they had 
begun to retire. 


Mohd. Abdullah Khan cheated the 
Pathan military. The military had 
been smashed by machine guns. All 
the trouble that the Pathan Military 
had confronted was due to evil deeds 
done by Mohd. Abdullah Khan. On 
Thursday, Maqbool Sherwani, a leader 
of Baramula, was killed. 


Whenever any Pathan came he became 
cheat sole tiie and went back to his 
home with booty on false pretenses. 
The Pathans had looted Kashmir and 
smashed it all round. 


The Pakistan Government considered 
that if 2 fighter planes were supplied the 
Hindustan Government would supply 
4 and so whole Kashmir would be 
smashed, and thus where would be one 
rule? The Pakistan military were 
smashed in Kashmir by the fighter 
Planes. I saw nothing except this. 


War Equipment Left Behind 


The Muslims cheated the Pathang 
in Chhata Bal, saying that they would 
make Picquets against the Maharaja's 
Army, and the Pathans should go on the 


other road. Some guns were hidden 


under the ground and when the lorries 


of Pathans passed they were attacked 


as a result of which dozens of Pathans 
were smashed and hundreds of Pathans 
were killed in minutes. There was no 
clue left of the Pathans except dead 
bodies. 


Those who remained alive were de- 
feated and ran away leaving 100 lorries 
there which have been taken possession 
of by the Maharaja. 


A great quantity of war equipment, 
rifles, machine-guns, Lewis guns, etc., 
and several others of which I did not 
know the nomenclature, were left behind. 
Food commodities, sufficient for 80,000 
Pathans, Gur, flour, maida, oil, petrol, 
mobile oil, ghee, sugar, musical instru- 
ments, ambulances, stores, cooking 
utensils, barbers, doctors, Imam were 
left around Srinagar. 


The Pathans were smashed in great 
number. Don’t think all were Pathans. 
There were Punjabis and Hindustanis. 
At least they were 80,000 approximately. 
Of this number 10,000 came from Punjab. 
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They were true Muslims and came tc 
Sacrifice for religion. What to say, they 
were crying and weeping when they 
returned. They were tired off and had 
no practice of running on foot. If they 
used roads they were attacked by bombs. 
They used to ritire through foreste, 
hills, and nullahs, etc., and hardly 
reached Kohala and Garhi Sultan on 
foot. Even after having been defeated 
set did not give up their actions. They 
took with them horses, looted property 
and abducted Hindu women. 


22,000 Hindus and Siths Killed 


Itis a fact that nearly 22,000 Hindus and 
Sikhs were killed in villages en route from 
Kohala to Uri. I came to know that 
when Hindug were running, the Sub- 
Inspector, Uri, was killing them. When 
Pathans reached Kohala there was no 
Hindu there. When the Sub-Inspector 
in charge of Uri counted, there were 
2,000 Hindus left in the village. The 
Population of Hindus in that village was 
24,000 and only 2,000 saved theirlives and 
returned to their houses. Nothing can 
be sounted from Uri to Srinagar. What 
to be explained—death is preferred to 
life. Alas! we people have been slaves 
to Maharaja for centuries. We are 
just made free from slavery. We do not 
know what is Pakistan and what is 
Hindustan. Communal tension has been | 
created between Hindus and Muslims. 
The Maharaja committed no cruelty on 
us as was being done by the ruler in the 
past. 


It is disgraceful. Our children were 
thrown in the river. The weak men 
gave their lives ag their hearts failed 
them. Those who gave no ornamenta 
or money were made targets of the 
rifles, On Kohala-Uri road 500 Muslims 
were killed with rifle shote. Sesing 
sich tragedy young children, old men 
and women ‘ave their lives as a result 
of palpitation of hearts. A Pathan 
selected a Sikh lady and abducted her. 
When he reached the river bank he 
asked her to sit on the boat but the 
Sikh lady jumped into the river instead 
and gave her life. Thus the Pathan 
remained there rubbing his hands. 


(10) 
PRIME MINISTER’S CONCERN 


Telegram, dated 2nd December 1947 
from Forsiqn, new Nelhi, t9 PUNSG, 
Luhore. 


For Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan from 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 


I have received information that 
Mirpur town has been completely des- 
troyed and out of 13,000 (half of 26,000) 
non-Muslims only 2,000 (half of 4,000) 
have reached within 15 miles of Jhelum. 
The fate of these refugees, as well as of 
about 3,000 (half of .6,000) from the rest 
of Mirpur area, is not known, but there 
are reports that large numbers of ab-. 
ducted Hindu women have been brought 
into Jhelum district by Pathans. e 
Pathans are causing panic among non- 
Muslim refugee pockets in that district, 
are firing indiscriminately and shot dead 
a Maharatta soldier the other day. 


I am gravely concerned about the fate 
of the non-Muslim pockets in Jhelum 
dist:ict and of the Hindu refugees, in 
particular, the abducted women who 


(Continued on page 392) 
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WHITE PAPER—PART Ill 


PAKISTAN’S COMPLICITY IN THE INVASION 


Abundant Circumstantial Evidence 


HERE is abundant  circumstan- 
T cial evidence to show that 
Pakistan has aided and abetted 
the “ Tribal” invasion of Kashmir and 
Jammu. Both official and un-official 
organisations are implicated, though 
the Pakistan Government hag officially 
disowned the invaders operating from 
bases in_ its territory. Pakistan’s 
Foreign Minister, Sir Mohd. Zaffrullah 
Khan, has expressed before the Security 
Council the inability of his Government 
to preven: attacks on Kashmir and 
Jammu, legally part of the Indian 
Union. 


z. This evidence of complicity is 
based on moral and material aid, on 
assistance both active and passive given 
to raiders, in Pakistan. 


3. There are some 13,000 Pathans 
today, and 


operating in Kashmir 
they include Waziris, Mahsuds and 
Mohmands. In Pakistan there are 


approximately 75,000 tribesmen, con- 
centrated in Punjab districts, many of 
them bordering on Kashmir or Jammu. 


4, Many ofthe invading tribesmen 
were recruited by officials of the North- 
West Frontier Province Government 
and incited to ‘‘ Jehad’’ by the Premier 
of the Proivnce, ably assisted by the 
Pira of Manki Sharif and of Wana, and 
various Maliks. Tribesmen are collected 
and harangued with tales of Dogra 
atrocit.es on the Muslim inhabitants 
of Kashmir. The Pir of Wana, for 
example, one of the most successful 
recruiting agents, after addressing 
tribesmen feasts them, and then sends 
them to mect the Deputy Commissioner 
of Dera Ismail Khan. Having been ad- 
dressed by the Deputy Commissioner, 
the tribesmen visit the Superintendent 
of Police, Dera Ismail Khan and pick 
up rifles and ammunition. Thus armed 
they return to the Pir who again speaks 
to thom. Next day, incited to war and 
tempted by promises of loot in Kashmir, 
they leave in lorries for their bases. 


5. In addition to these acta of official 
connivance, leaders of the Muslim League 
party openly canvass aid for the raiders. 
Meetings are held in the main towns, 
and addressed by the local leaders as 
woll as members of the ‘ Provisional 
Government” of Kashmir and Jammu. 
These facts are based on information 
gathered from independent news reporte 
by British and Amer:can correspondente 
as woll as from other reliable sources. 
Some of these press reports are appended 
to these papers. 


N.-W. F. P. Premier’s Appeal 


6. At a Press conference at Peshawar 
on the Ist of November, the Premier 
of the N. W. F. P., Khan Abdul Qayum 
Khan, appealed to the Arab League to 
call a Pan-Islamic Conference to meet 
the common danger to Islam which had 
arisen with the Indian Dominion’s 
invasion of Kushmir. He continued 
that Muslima did not recognise that 
there waa any difference between the 
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Muslims cf Pakistan and those of 
Afchan'stan, Tran or any other 
Muslim country of the world. He 


added that the time had come when 
they should riso or fall together. 
Referring to Kashmir, he said that 
the Muslim nation had been outraged 
by the action taken by the Maharaja 
of Kashmir in acceding to the Indian 
Dominion. He urged the Pakistan 
Government to recognise the Provisiorfl 
Azad Government. In a press state- 
ment issued two days earlier, the Premier 
of the N.-W.F.P. had declared that the 
Pathans were determined to die to the 
last man for Kashmir, which was a 
Muslim majority State and “ belonged to 
Pakistan «us a matter of right.” He 
appealed to every Muslimin Pakistan 
“‘to get ready to face the situation”. 
He said that the Pathans would 
not allow that “invasion” of 
Kashmir by India. “I can give this 
assurance with confidence because I 
have got my hands on the pulse of the 
Pathans of the tribal areas and the 
N.W.F.P.” 


Inflammatory Statements 


7. Communiques of the “ Provisional 
Kashmir Government” are broadcast 
by the Pakistan radio, which is a Govern- 
ment organisation, and inflammatory 
statements designed to assist the raiders 
are also used. The Pakistan Press 
pops communiques of the Indian 

overnment under the headline ‘‘ Enem 
Version ”’. 7 


8. A large proportion of the raiderg 
comes from the Frontier Province and 
tribal areas. They do not come in 
driblets but travel hundreds of miles 
through Pakistan in large groups along 
the main roads, and over bridges guarded 
by Pakistan troops. 


9. The daily attacks on Kashmir 
and Jammu are launched from _ bases 
which are without question in Pakistan. 
Rawalpindi is one of the main centres 
and the head of the Azad Provisional 
Government hag offices there. Many 
of these raiders are concentrated in 
Various towns in Pakistan: Sargodha 
with about 7,500, Abbottabad with 
6,000 to 8,000, Wazirabad with 8,000 
and Jhelum with F,000. These serve ag 
supply depots and training centres. 
Here the raiders rest and _ recuperate, 
replenish their supplies and sell women 
and other loot captured in the raids. 
Wounded raiders are also treated in 
hospitals @nd dispensaries in these 
towns. It is not without significance 
that: some of these towns are important 
Cantonments of the Pakistan Army. 


10. In transit through Pakistan the 
raiders are assisted with the supply of 
transport and petrol. Neit!ertle lorries 
nor th» fuel could possibly be available to 
the tribesmen except through the know- 
le'ge and assistance of oticials otf the 
Pakistan Government. Petrol is a rationed 
commodity, and has to be supplied 
against coupons issued by district 
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officials. While civilians in Pakistan 
find it difficult to obtain petrol, there is 
no difficulty so far as the tribesmen are 
concerned. Inthe N.-W.F.P., the export 
and movement of motor vehicles is 
regulated under Section 3 of the N.- 
W.F.P. Essential Articles Control (Tem- 
Porary Powers) Act of 1947. Trans- 
Portation of motor vehicles, other than 
those used by the Military, is not allowed 
except on permits issued by the Director 
of Civil Supplies. Vehicles belonging 
to the raiders have been found to have 
Pakistan number plates; those damaged 
in action have been observed under 
repair in workshops in Rawalpindi. 


11. Much of the modern equipment 
used by the raiders cannot be of tribal 
manufacture and must come _ from 
Military stores of the Pakistan Govern. 
ment. The raiders’ armoury includes 
light machine-guns, mortars, mines, signal 
equipment and _ wireless set with 
batteries. These have been used in 

uantities far exceeding those lost by 
the Indian and Kashmir State Forces. 
As the fighting in Kashmir has prog- 
ressed, the number of raiders has in. 
creased and the quality of their equip- 
ment has improved. Radio messages 
from the raiders’ advanced bases asking 
for supplies of food and ammunition 
have been intercepted. The codes 
employed in these messages are among 
those used by the Indian Army before 
Partition. 


These codes are in the possession of 
the Pakistan Army and were never 
published. Further more, tribesmen and 
peasants would not have the necessary 
technical skill to operate wireless trans- 
mitters. 


- 


12. From the tactics employed in 
the fighting it is evident that the 
raiders have received training in modern 
methods of warfare. Soldiers of the 
Indian Army have identified former 
comrades, now serving in the Pakistan 
Forces, among the raiders. It is known 
that Pakistan Army personnel, ostensibly 
on leavo, aro fighting with the raiders. 
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Peshawar, September 16th.—The ‘“‘ Ja- 
mait-e-Aha of Mujadhidin” ina message 
to the Chief Minister, North-West 
Frontier Province, Khan Abdul Qayyum 
Khan, issued from their stronghold in 
the Hills of Buner, says: “ The inde- 

ndent tribes warn the neighbouring 

tate of Kashmir that if she decides to 
join the Indian Union even in the teeth 
of opposition of the 80 per cent. of its 
Muslim population, then such a step 
will be taken as a challenge and an 
invitation for a Jehad (holy war).’” 


The message reminds the Maharaja 
of Kashmir that he is the “ nearest 
neighbour of the tribal territories”. 
(7'smes of India, 17th September 1947). 
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: (2) 2 ¥i 
PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT'S 


CLAIM 
Lahore, 24th October 1947.—The 
Provisional Government of Jammu 


and Kashmir, which was set up a few 
weeks ago, has made a claim that it has 
now established its rule over & major 
Portion of the State territory. In a 
statement issued to the Press today, 
the Provisional Government adds that 
the Maharaja of Kashmir and his Prime 
Minister have fled from Kashmir proper 
and will soon perhaps flee from Jammu ag 
wel]. In view of these changed circum- 
stances, the statement says, the Pro- 
visional Government has been con- 
stituted with Sardar Mohammad Ibrahim 
of Poonch as its head. The headquarters 
of the government has been moved to 
Palandari in Poonch. (Pakistan Radio.) 


(3) 
CHALLENGE TO PAKISTAN 


Lahore, 29th October 1947.— Khan 
Abdul Qayyum Khan, Premior of the 
North-West ‘Frontier Province, has 
strongly condemned the decision taken 
by tne Maharaja of Kashmir to accede 
to the Indian Dominion. In a state- 
ment, Khan Abdul Qayyur Khan has 
declared that the Pathans are deter- 
Mined to dio to the last man rather 
than allow the invasion of Kashmir 
which is a Muslim majority state and 
belongs to Pakistan as a matter of 
right. He adds that the fact that 
Indian troops have sot foot on tho 
Muslim Kashmir is not only a challenge 
to Pakistan but theentire Muslim world. 
He appeals to every Musiim in Pakistan 
to get ready to face the situation. 

The Frontier Premior goos on to say 
that the present attempt is amed at 
cneircling and stranguluting Muslims. 


This attempt, he adds, will no doubt 
be resistod by Muslims of Kashmir at 


wppeals 


all costs. He also to the 


Government of Afghanistan, Iran, Turkey 
and the Governments associated with 
the Arab League to get ready in order 
to face this new danger to the existence 
of Islam. In concl-sion, Khan Abdul 
Q.yyum Khan givos the assurance to 
the Muslims of Pakistan and Muslims 
all over the world that the Pathans 
will not allow the invasion of Kashmir. 
Hoadds: “1 can give this assurance 
with confidence because 1 have got 
my hands on ‘the pulse of the Pathans 
in the tribal areas and the North-West 
Frontier Province.” (Pakistan Radio.) 


(4) 
LIAQUAT ALI KHAN’S 
STATEMENT 


Lahore, October 3lst.—Mr Liaquat 
Ali Khan said: * The Government of 
Pakistan only with the greatest diffi- 
culty prevented a Pathan incursion 
into West Punjab to take revenge for 
what happened in East Punjab. 


"The attack on Poonch and the 
Inassacres i114 Jammu further added to 
and inflam. d all the more Pathan feeling, 
and made the raid on Kaghmir _ inevi- 
tuble, unless the Government of Pakis- 
tun, by use of troops, were prepared 
to create a situation in the North-West 
Frontier Province which might have 
incalculable results on the peace of the 
border. 


The sending of Indian troops to 
Kkashmir under cover of accession has 
further intensified and inflamed the 
feelings otf the tribes. 


“In those circumstances it is clear 
to tus Government of Pakistan that 
the Puthan raid was provoked by the 
use of Kashmir troops to attack and 
kill Muslims in Kashmir and Jammu 
wnd fur this the policy of the Kashmir 
Government was solely responsible. 
Tho WNsashuir Government must have 
boea fully aware of the inevitability of 


the Pathan reaction. Their deliberate 
refusal to consider every suggestion of 
the Pakistan Government for a meeting 
of rapresentat ves of both to handle the 
situation jointly and in friendly co- 
op-ration and at the same time their 
conspiring with the India Government 
enabled them to use this raid as the 
excuse for th: putting into effect of the 
pre-planned scheme for the accession of 
Kashmir as a coup d’etat and for the 
occupation of Kashmir by Indian troops 
with the object of holding down the 
people of Kaghmir who have been driven 
to rebellion by th is well-calculated and 
carefully planned oppression. (Pakistan 
Government Press Communique.) 


— 


(5) 
SIND MINISTER’S STATEMENT 


Karachi, November Ist.—Sind's Minis- 
ter of Health, Pir Mahi Bux, said in a 
statement that—“It is not only the 
Pathans who have to carry on the 
strugglo. It is becoming the concorn 
of ali Muslims of Pakistan, nay of the 
whole world, to save the Muslims ot 
Kashmir from destruction.” Hoe appealed 
to all trained end demobilised soldiers 
to proceed as volunteeis to the Kashm)r 
front.” (Times of India Special Cor. 
respondent.) 


(6) 
MR. JINNAH’S PRIVATE 
SECRETARY INVOLVED 


Srinagar, Novemner znd.—Mr. Jinnah’s 
Private Secretary, Khurshid Ahmed, 
was arrested here this morning by the 
State Police. Maps and other docu- 
ments were recovered from him. 

Khurshid Ahmed 


who came to 


Kashmir some days ago had gone 
underground for organising agitation 
against the administration. He was 


wrested in Jama Masjid, centre of the 


Indian ,“ Jawans’’ have their breakfast in a forward area 


“— 
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WHOLE BUSINESS WELL ORGANIZED 


Muslim Conference. National  Cun- 
ference volunteers brought Whurshid 
out of the hide-out. (Hindustan 
T'tmes.) 


(7) 
LAHORE PRESS CONFERENCE 


Lahore, Novembor Sth, 1947.—In a 
ross Conterence the Promier of North- 
Wot Froutior Province, Khan Abdul 
Qaayyuin Khan, said that | Kashmir 
wis a Muslim majority State and ‘* by 
tuzht belongs to Muslins. Wo ure not 
claiming an inch of soil which belongs to 
the thindus. Wo only demand whut is 
rightfully ours.” 


Hoe went on to say that tho larye- 
seule exchange of = population — had 
vrovtoad a dumand for mores living space. 


Continuing hoe said, “Lf the Ladien 
Amay inakes hoadway in bkashmir we 
will be faced straightaway with the 
problom of — accommodating three 
inthiun more Musliins in Pakistan and 
thers igs no room for them ”’. 


{ily said that while they wore making 


every otfort to prevent Puthans from 
crossing into INashinir territury, — this 
task was made ditticult ag thy tribal 


bult adjomnod INashmir State territory. 
(clesociated Press of India.) 


—— oe ay 


(3) 
GHAZANEFAR ALI’s STATEMENT 


Rawalpindi. November  10th.—Mr. 
Ghazantar «Ali Khan reterred to the 
situation in itashmir and said: ‘* Today 
tiie lvaders of the Indian Union and 
orstwiio staunch champions of human 
rights and frevduin are eraploying every 
Weiton mothod to erush the Muslims. 
While the Pritne Minister, Mr. Liaquat 
Ali Kian, was busy trying to clarity the 
IXusghmir contusion, the Indian Union 
landed troops in the Stat: belore the 
oiicial announceinent of the Satate’s 
accession to the Indian Union.” 
(Hindustan Limes.) 


(9) 
DOGRA RULE CONDEMNED 


Poshawar, December 24th.— Resolu. 


tions condomning the partition of 
Paiestino and upholding tho struggle 
of Azad itashinir Government against 


tito Duostra’s autocegcy ” were passed 
wt tho Mw IIMB ot tne Working Com- 
mittee of the North-West L’runtior 
Provinces Jdaroiat-ul-Clina-i-lslum, held 
yootorday under the presidentship of 
Maulana  Suakirullah, The meeting 
also desided to convene & muoting of 
the AU-Eskistan Jaimaiat-ul-U loie-j-Jslam 
in tbe near future. Li all gix  reso- 
lutions were pissed. 

The second resolution strongly con- 
domned “toe Tnhurcen at. ocities per. 
putrated by thy Du gra iordes and Ludian 
troops on imnecent men, Wenom and 
children in dxashniir and supported the 
Azad Kaghmir Government in its etrugele 
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against “‘ gtrangulating Doyra  rulo™. 
Tho resolution called upon all tho able- 
bodiod Muslims to join thoir brethern 
in Kashmir. (Pakistan Times, 25th 
Decembor 1947). 


(10) 
PAKISTAN’S COMPLICITY 
DENIED 


Karachi. Tho Pakistan Govornment 
have issued a communique on reports 
wbout Pakistan soldiers taking part in 
Washmir campaign. 


The communique says: “ The atten- 
tion of tho Army authoritios — has 
been drawn to a& roport published in 
certain Dolhi newspaper alleging that 
two battahons of Pakistan Army 
desortod and wero fighting in Kashmir. 
This roport is absolutely baseless and 
malicious. No units of tho Pakistan 
have deserted. - 


‘“Numerous such roports hinting at 
the Pakistan's army’s complicity in the 
Kashmir tighting have been appearing 
in the Indian Press fur somo timo past 
dospite categorical denis from Pakis- 
tan Ariny Headquarters. 


“It is well known that thousands of 
soldiors were roleased from the Indian 
Army and largo numbers of them belong 
toJammu and Kashmir areas. Those 
soldiers on releas» were provided with 
suits of Army uniform with regimental 
badges on them. If any such persons 
have been seen captured or hilled thoy 
ure not and cannot be called Pakistan 
soldiers. 


“Tho only Pakistun Army — soldivrs 
permitted to go to Kashmir are serving 
soldiors on normal annual leave. Such 
golliers aro not permitted to car.y ther 
arms with them, ’—A. P.1. (Hindustan 
Times, 6th January 1948.) 


(11) 


ZAFRULLAH KHAN’S ADMISSION 


London. An indirect admission of 
Pakistan’s complic:ty in the NWashmir 
invasion was made by Mr. Zatrullah 
IKXKhan, leader of the Pakistan Delegation 
to the U.N. Security Council and Pakistan 
Foreign Minister. In an interview with 
Reuter in London on Sunday. Mr. 
Zafrullah Khan said that it would 
bg utterly impossible for Pakistan to 
guarantee that no Pakistan nationals 
or vtherg passing through Pakistan 
should be able to cross the border bot- 
weon Pakistan and Kashmir and parti- 
cipate in the strugyle for freedom going 
on thero unless Pakistan was prepared, 
aw it wero, to build a wall all along the 
frontier. (The Hindustan Times, 3th 
January 1948), ---— - — 


(h2) 
INVADERS WELL-EQUIPPED 


London, 27th October, 1947.—l1n a 
despatch from its Delhi Correspondent, 
pays that the tribesmen aro accompanied 
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by men in civilian dress with obvious 
miltary training. The invading  torces 
are well-equipfuu w.th rifles and mortars 
and scores of army trucks und ample 
petrol supplics. “There is every ovi- 
dence that their expedition had strong 
support and is being conducted with 
tactical skill.’ (The News Chronirle 
London.’ 


(13) 


EXCITEMENT AND ENILHUSIASIM 


London, Novi mber ¢nd.—** ‘They look 
on this as a holy Muslim War. Some 
of them, I havo seen, talk wildly of 
going to Delhi.” ; 


Moorehead motored to Peshawar and 
the Khyber Pars from  wlere — this 
erusade bogan. “Everywhere recruiting 
is going on und there js nouch excitenent 
and cnthusiasm at the success of the 
Muslims. This is happening not only 
in tho tribal territory where Pakistan 
hes no control but inside Pakistan 
itrolf.’ (ile Observer, from its  Corres- 
pondent in Pakistun, Alan Moorehe d.) 


(14) 
WAR ON PAKISTAN’S SIDE 


Extracts from a letter addressed lo 
Cuptain H. Stiincer, London, and 
ranked on the envelope by a Colonel 


whose Signature is Indecipheruble, duted 
November 2nd, 1947. Pakistan. 
“This Kashmir show was. | wbink 


unsafy, and in my opmivh emouuts to 
an unotlicial war on Pakistan’s sid. 
Of course the population are 90°,” Muslim, 
and the Hindu Ruler should not “have 
bven allowed to accede to Lidia. These 
tribesmen from the Frontier who have 
pour do up past here during the — last 
fortnight, and aro now fighting, killing, 
voting, and burning in Kashmir—some 
thousands of them- did not arrive by 
themselves though. Quite obviously 
tho whole business was woll organised 
by a central hand for supply, for trans- 
port (all M.T.) and for direction. 


A very dangerous machine has, how- 
ever, been le. loose, ong which I doubt 
Pakistan can control gonerilly., and 
certainly cannot control lecidly. ‘Uhe 
wrotched European resicents of Ikkeskimir, 
people on leave, Convents. ote., have 
not escaped the general fury which is 
going on & bare hundred nales from here. 
And of course this road to Ie shmir is 
not the only place, all along the border 
of and inside Iashunir, VPounch, and 
Jammu the same scones are guing on.” 


& * * * * 


‘I see also 1 have not explained bow 
this tribal show in Kashmir is worked. 
Sido by side with the civil administration 
of Pakistan you have the Muslim League 
organisation. This latter works much 
the same way as Hitlor’s Gestapo, Lrown 
Shirts, S.8. Men or whatever thoy went 
in for. Jiniah is also Lead of — the 
Muslim League, as well us head of the 
Stute. Some officials down the — scale 
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are trusted membors of the League, 
some are not so trusted members and 
some don’t belone. Also of course a 
quite junior Government official may be 
quite high in the Muslim League Com- 
mand. 


This show is run by the Muslim League 
High Conmand, working through its 
trusted officers down the scale. A fair 
nunber of thom must hold positions as 
Government officials. I say ‘‘ must” 
because obviously ordinary civil rations, 
petrol, ete., could only be diverted to 
the Tribal army by Government officials 
who control them. It is impossible, 
for instance, for the ordinary citizen 
of this district holding a ration card 
or petrol coupons to get any rations for 
his card or petrol for his coupons. If 
ho asks thom he is told none is available. 
All the time, however, lorries loaded 
with bags of food from the local civil 
supply pass up the road to the tribal 
force, and anything up to 1,000 gallons 
of petrol daily passes from the retailers 
pumps in Abbottabad into their lorries. 


“Just before the show started we got 
a new Deputy Commissioner in Abbot- 
abad promoted from Assistant Com- 
missioner elsewhere. Without this change 
the show would have slumped, as_ tho 
old one was not a Muslim League member 


vehicles in the Naushahra Area 


and Abbottabad is a most important 
base for the supply of the odd ten thous- 
and tribesmen now operating beyond 
here. 
e 
Large numbers of these ~ tribesmen 
have been transported from up to 300 
miles awav bv M. T. crossing Indus 
Rridgos strongly guarded by armed 
nalico; so vou will _realiso that Muslim 
Laigue organisation is good”’. 


(15) 
TRIBESMEN’S WAR AIMS 


London, November 10th 19 17—‘‘The first 
onrush of invaders hag heen checked but 
T have just watched bus-loads of howl- 
ing Pathans and Afghans cross the 
Kashmir border at Domel to continue 
the first from the mountains. Smith 
eounted 45 bus-loads of them, fifty to a 
bus. on their wav to Kashmir. Revenge 
on Sikhs fires their zoal and every evening 
thoir loader, Colonel Shah  Passand 
Khan, “hands raised, palm upwards, 
chants a praver to Allah for blessings on 
their holy war for the oxtermination of 
Sikhs”. F'fty thousands more _ tribal 
Pathans are ready to join the invaders. 
They are erossing into Kashmir by the 
Jhelum River Bridge at Domel—much 
bombed but still unhit by the Indien 
Air™ Force. 
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' Kapress, London. 


Men of an Indian Electrical and Mechanical Frngineers’ workshop busy repairing 


Their fighting leader is Major Khurshid 
Anwar, formerly of I. N. A., who has 
been leading his men for wecks in des- 
perate night sorties against the Srinagar 
airfield. His second in command = is 
Major Aslam Khan. whose — xccurate 
handling of captured mortars. according 
to Smith, broke the Sikhs’ fi1-t stand at 
Baramula. Aslam Khan told Smith: 
“You con describe me as a descrtor from 
Pakistan Army”. One month before 
the Kashmir invasion, savs Smith, 250 
fifth columnists were sent to Srinagar 
for sabotage and ospionege. Anwar 
also brought in with invading forces a 
staff of R. A. F. radio operators with 


war exporience and ¢quipnent. He 
confessed to Smith “The Srinegar air- 
field is our first objective. Tf only 


we had been able to prevent our men 
stopping to loot, we would have heen 
in Srinagar before the Indians, within 
48 hours of crossing the border”. 


“ivory tribal leader agrees on war 
ains. They are to wipe out Hari 
Singh’s minority rule in Kashmir; to 
march on and extermminate the chief 
Sikh State, Patiala, to capluis Amritsar 


and try one day to reach wv Delhi’, 
Sith conclides. (Fxtracts from a Ces- 
patch by Sydney Smith im the Datty 
on Nov emt OF 10. 


This lospateh Is from Abt ottabad., 
Sinith was a captive in Baran ule uncer 


the raiders). 
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(16) 
HEADQUARTERS AT PALAND! 


“ Palandi. a primitive mountain town 
is today hoadquarteras of an organised 
Muslim military and political rebellion 
aimod at driving Kashmir to Pakistan. 


**Many hor> resent the Indian Govern- 
mont’s action in s nding troops to 
support the Maharaja. A young captain 
said: “If wo are left alono without 
nv outside help on their side, we will 
finish the Magharaja within a few weeks, 
There is no alternative hut to fight or 
dio”. 


““T am an officer of the Pakistan Army 
but I know Pakistan cannot help and I 
won't roturn to the Army until my people 
are free. 


“The rebels claim that they have in 
the field two complete brigades of about 
3,001) men each, armed with local-made 
single shot rifles supplemented by captured 
bren guns and mortars. 


“There is no shortage of trained 
officers. Besides retired King’s Com- 
missioned Officers. the rebels have 
sevoral voung Muslim Officers who de- 
serted the Maharaja’s forces and a few 
Pakistan Army Officers who have taken 
lsave to fight W@with their people”’. 
(Hindustan Times, 11th November 1947. 
By a correspondent. of the United Press 
of America.) 


(17) 
AFGHANS PERSUADED TO JOIN 


Jammu, December 16th.—While 
Kinz Z-vhir Shah of Afghanistan wanted 
his subjects to remain aloof and not to 
visit Inia this year as there was trouble 
Pakistan officials have tried hard to 
porsiads Afghanistan to join the raiders 
invading Jammu and Kashmir. 


This was revealed by Lal Mir, an 
Afghan from Ghazni, in a statement 
hefore Mr. G. C. Bali, of the Kashmir 
Government C.I. D. Lal Mir was among 
the party of raiders taken prisoners last 
woek by Indian troops operating on the 
Pakistan-Jammu_ Border. 


Lal Mir said that he left his home a 
month ago along with 1,000 Afghans for 
India vta Khust. Before leaving, Chief 
Maliks were sent for by the King of 
Afghanistan to visit Kabul where a meot- 
ing was held. The King advised thom 
not t) visit Indiathis year as there was 
trouble and he wanted his subjects 
to remain aloof. The Maliks on return 
from Kubul conveyed the King’s messago, 
but because of snowfall and cold they 
decided to leave for India. 


The Afghan said: “ From Ghazni we 
marched in a caravan to Khust and 
therenfter reached Miran Shah, — the 
headquarters of the Political Officer, 
North Waziristan. hero the Political 
Officer called on us and mado some 
purchases. He talked to the Maliks 
for « considerable time about happen- 
‘neg in Undia and informed us abcut the 
fight between Kafirs and Muslims and 
said that Muslim women were being 
molested and sbducted bv the Hindus 
while men, young and old, were being 
killed. 
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‘“Brom Miran Shah, we proceeded to 
Drey Gundari (a torn on the border- 
line of the tribal territory). At the 
fort hero, it wags a common practice that 
whonever wo used to carno to India, wo 
wore disarmed and all arms used to he 
kopt in the fort till our roturn. This 
yoar w: wero allowed to ontor with arms Ve 


Rozalling his party’s first direct  con- 
tact. with the raiders’ agonts, Lal Mir 
svid: “Muslim League leaders and 
officials told us that atrocitios wore be'ng 
committed on Muslims and wo wero 
taken to Khoshaha (West Punjab). Pir 
of Wana and others visited us and 
appenled in the name of Islam to fight 
the ‘‘ Kafirs”’. 


“We were brought to Woazirabad, 
Pakistan Army. police as well ag Frontier 
Constabulary officials were present. Here 
arms and ammunition were issued to 
those who had none and good ones were 
given to those who had old rifles. There 
were different types of arms and we were 
asked to choose as we liked ”. 


Stating that all able-bodied men who 
were selected from the party joined 
the raiders at the Jammu _ border. 
Lal Mir further disclosed that supply 
of arms, ammunition and food. and 
conveyance were arranged by Pakistan 
Government officials in camps at 
Wazirabad,—(United Press of India), 


(18) 


ARMED BAND REACHES 
LAHORE 


Lahore.—‘ For the first tire since the 
tribes erupted into Kashmir and West 
Punjab, an armed band has reached Lahore, 
nearly 300 miles from the ontrance to 
the Khyber Pass. It is quartered within 
100 vards of the West. Punjab Assembly, 
in an old hotel originally requisitioned by 
the Provincial Governmont for a refugees’ 
relief headquarters ’’. 


“The men, who are of the ,Suloman 
Khel and Shinwari tribes are behaving 
with their usual abandon and disregard 
for conventions. Tribal dances are now 
being held on the lawn of the hotel and 
drum-beats throb down the Mall. In 
spite of a recont local ordinance prohibiting 
the bearing of arms, every man is carrying 
a rifle, the firing of which appoars to 
express his appreciation of the dances. 
So far these “ joy-shots” have not re- 
minded the police of their duty. 


‘Later today many of them danced 
through the streets to bid  farewoll to 
some of their comrades who wore leaving 
for Jammu. Before Que2n  Victoria’s 
statute in Charing Cross they paused, 
still dancing. They appeared to be in 
happy mood, but as the procession pro- 
ceeded down the Mall the tempo of the 
drum qoiuickenel ard a fusil ade of rifle 
shots stumped some horses and a sinall 
camel caravan. The Mullah who was leading 
the procession waved cneuming tratiie to 
a standstiland the tribesnen, wildly 
gesticulating with their rifles danced in 
over-decreasing cirelos around the sta- 
tionary vehicles. 


“Lator they turned off the Mall for 
an embussing point and passed by 
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the office of the Inspector-General of 


Police. Policemen standing outside 
watchot impassively. In facet, during 
the timo your Correspondent aceom- 


panied them the only polico action taken 
wos by three constables on point duty 
who obligingly held up the traffic. 


“The leadore of the men. some of 
whom were at Gujrat at the time of the 
recent train massacre there. have ox- 
Dressnd a desire to moet momtbers of the 
United Nations Commission tut their 
chief intorests sppear to be anti-com- 
munal”’. (London Times, dated 2nd 
January, 1948), 


—_——— 


(19) 
WOMEN SOLD LIKE CATTLE 


Telegram dated 18st Derember 1947 from 
Foreign, New Delhi, to PINS, Lahore. 


For Prime Minister, Pakistan. from 
Prime Minister, India. 


T have also been inforred that 3.000 
abducted Hindu Women have been 
brought to Gujrat from the Bhimbar 
aren and they are being sold like cattle 
at Re. each. T am acking an officer on 
the staft of the Deputy High Cormiesioner 
at Lahore to go personally to make 
enquirins to Guirat district and T hope 
vou will ask West: Punjab Government 
to give him all facilities. 


(20) 
TRIBESMEN AIDED BY 
PAKISTAN 


London, Februarv z0th.—“ There is 
no possible donht that if India had not 
intervenod last October, Srinagar and the 
lovely Valley of Kashmir would now be 
a dovastated and blackened ruin. Nor 
can there be anv qu’stion that encourage- 
ment and aid have heen given to the 
tribesmon in Pakistan”. says Mr. Kingsley 
®artin in a despatch from Jarmu to the 
New Statesman and Nation. 


““A short visit to Kashmir”, he 
writes. “has given me the opportunity 
of judging India’s cas> at first hand. 
The basic fact...... is that Britam 
defended tho North-West Frontier of 
India. not only with several bricades 
of troops but more effectively by subsidy 
of several million pounds a vear to the 
tribesmen. 


“Pakistan has not paid any subsidy 
and has ondeavoured to kill two birds 
at one stroke by permitting the tribes 
to loot Kashinir’’. ; 


India’s Case Side-tracked 


Roferring to the treatirent of India’s 
case at Lake Suecoss, Mr. Martin remarks: 
“India doswrved to have ite appeal 
honestly considered and not side-trackec 
7 Theo Security Councils refusal 
to face the straight issive put to it has 
convinced almost every one in India 
that the case has not been considered on 
its motits but subordinated to uses of 
power politics. Tn particular, it. js said 
that one of the undorlyiny factors has 
hoon the Anglo-Airercan coneern akont 
basts in Pakistan. 


“The result is a very rap d change in 
India’s feeling towards Britain... A 
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A medium machine-gun in action in Naushahra Area 


few weeks ago it was confidently expectedy 
that India would decide to remain part 

of the Commonwealth. This, I believe, 

is still undecided, but certainly no one 

should be surprised if India now prefers 

a completely separate status’. 


Explaining how he came to the conclu- 
sion that Pakistan was helping the 
raiders after questioning Pathan prisoners, 
seeing up-to-date weapons, uniforms and 
army pay books captured by the Indian 
Army, Mr. Martin says : ‘‘ Evidence of 
this kind can be multiplied indefinitely ; 
and having sat in the operation room 
of Jammu headquarters, I can also testify 
that the Indian Command takes the 
utmost care in using its aircraft against 
raiding parties until it is “completely 
assured that they are hostile groups and 
well within the Kashmir frontier. The 
devastation caused by these raiders, 
can be seen any day as one proceeds by 
jeep on the rough and precarious road 
which is the only link between India 
and Kashmir. 


*“As long as Pakistan cares to allow 
these raids to proceed, they cannot be 
stopped, for nature never meant thero 
to be a frontier between Jammu and the 
Punjab. You might as well talk of a 
frontier between Norfolk and Suffolk.... 
According to the India view, which on 
this point seemed irrefutable, these raids 
constitute invasion of Indian territory. 
Legally, there is no doubt that the Maha- 
raja of Kashmir after long hesitation and 
after vainly asking for Pakistan’s pro- 
tection against the tribesmen acceded 
to India and that the Indian troops did 
not enter Kashmir until he invited 
them ”’. 


“It is said that India acted illegally 
in the case of Junagadh. A_ decisive 
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reply is that in the case of Junagadh, 
Pakistan itself laid it down that the 
head of the State alone had a right to 
decide the question of accession. More- 
over, India strengthened her case on both 
occasions by making accession provi- 
sional pending the results of plebiscite. 


“In the case of Kashmir, India also 
insisted on the abolition of the Maharaja’s 
oppressive regime and the recognition of 
Sheikh Abdullah as the popular Head 
of the Emergency Administration. 
Certainly one factor which has played 
an important part in the minds of the 
Indian leaders is that Sheikh Abdullah’s 
Administration provides an outstanding 
proof that India is not Hindustan, that 
there are Muslims who have voluntarily 
chosen to come into an India which, as 
Pandit Nehru emphasized, should be a 
democracy in which minorities can live 
safely and freely. 


Anglo-Indian Relations 


“In this short cable I am concerned 
only to summarize the legal and moral 
case as India sees it because I know that 
the failure by the British delegates at 
U. N. and by a large part of the British 
Press to appreciate it, is doimg great 
damage to Anglo-Indian r.lations. I 
believe India might have bern ready to 
make concessions on the question of 
substituting an outside force for the 
Indian Army in Jammu and the Valley 
of Kashmir of the honesty and strength 
of their case against Pakistan had been 
recognised at Lake Success. 


‘** Responsible Indian leaders, who are 
now engaged in suppressing the more 
fanatical communal Hindu bodies, fully 
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64/ise the utterly disastrous conseque 

of war between India and Pakistan. 
That would m an victory in India of 
semi-fascist elements.... It would 
mean the end of hopes of social change 
which have animated the progressive 
side of the Congress... .It would probably 
involve international complications 
which would create in India and Pakistan 
conditions resembling. those of the 
Spanish Civil War. In the Indian and 


Pakistan Armies the possibility of war 


is viewed with incredulous horror..... 
But the question remains of Pak:stan’s 
desire for peace and of how to rid 
Kashmir and India of tribal raids. This 
once more means joint defence and large 
subsid.es’’. 


(21) 
GUJRAT STATION !NCIDENT 


Evidence of the character of the 
tribesmen who were allowed free transit 
through Pakistan to Kashmir, and ofthe 
failure of the Pakistan authorites to 
exercise any form of control over them, 
is provided by the tragic inc dent which 
occurred at the Gujrat railway station 
in West Punjab (Pakistan) on the night _ 
of the llth January 1948. 


A train carrying approximately 3,200 
non-Muslim refugees from Bannu in the 
North-West Frontier Province, which was 
on its way to India, was diverted to 
Gujrat instead of taking the normal 
route wia Lyallpur, after a conf rence 
between Pakistan police and railway 
officials at intermediate station. The 
train was not supposed to stop at Gujrat 
but was halted there at about midnight, 
ostensibly to have a tail-lamp attended 
to. The train was left on an unprotec- 
tive siding and the engine was detached. 
There was on the train an Indian military 
escort numbering 60. In the small hours 
of the morning two members of the 
escort were deprived of their rifles in a 
scuffle with some persons, believed to 
be tribe men, who were making their 
way to the train. Several h.ndred men, 
including both tribesmen und Muslim 
National Guards, are then reported to 
have attacked the train. F ghting 
continued unt.] after day-break whenthe 
escort ran out of anmunition and \as 


w ped out. 


The attackers then entered the train, 
killing and seizing the passengers and 
robbing them of their belongings. The 
casualties were extremely heavy, about 
half the passengers being killed, abducted 
or missing. Of the survivors hundreds 
were wounded, many of them bearing 
evdience of extreme brutality. 


2. Commenting on th’s incident the 
Pakistan Times, & newspaper published 
at Lahore, wrote: 


It is difficult to believe that in the 
many hours that elapsed between the 
commencement of the trouble and its 
culmination nothing more could have 
been done to stop it than actually was 
done. Apart from the mad men who 
committed tle crime, some official agency 
— we do not know who—must also share 
the blame for what has happened. There 
must have been either indifference or 
lethargy or a lurking unwillingness in 
some quarter that held back the hand 
of law from dealing out sterner measures 
before the foul deed was done”’. 


WHITE PAPER—PART IV | ee 
WILL OF THE PEOPLE MUST PREVAIL 


India’s Objectives In Kashmur 


N Kashmir, as in other similar cases, 
the view of the Government of 
India has been that in the matter 

of disputed accession the will of the 
people must prevail. It was for this 
reason that they accepted only on a 
provisional basis the offer of the Ruler 
to accede to India, backed though it 
was by the most important political 
organization in the State. 


2. The question of accession is to be 
decided finally in a free plebiscite; on 
this point there is no dispute. It is, 
however, impossible to hold a plebiscite 
so long as the State is infested by free- 
booters from outside. The only purpose 
for which Indian troops are operating 
in Kashmir is to ensure that the vote 
of the people will not be subject to 
coercion by tribesmen and others from 
across the border who have no right 
to be in Kashmir. Since the State is 


now part of India, these troops have a ~ 


legal and a moral obligation to, defend 
it. Nevertheless they will be progress- 
ively reduced after the raiders have left 
State territory, normal conditions have 
been restored and the risk of recurrence 
of aggression from autside has ceased. 
As the Government of India have re- 
peatedly made clear, there is to be 
no victimization of auy native of 
the State, whatever his political views or 
affiliations may be, and no Kashmiri will 
be deprived of the right to vote. 


3. From the first, the Government of 
India have been concerned to emphasive 
these objectives, and it was to this end 
that they repeatedly invited representa- 
tives of Pakistan to discuss the matter 
with them. When efforts to secure a 
satisfactory settlement by direct negoti- 
ation with Pakistan had failed and the 
activities of large numbers of tribesmen 
in Pakistan, aided and abetted by Pak. 
istan, intensified the military pressure on 
Jammu and Kashmir State and became 
@ threat to India itself, the Government 
of India, as a last resort, appealed to the 
Security Council of the United Nations 
to call upon Pakistan to cease its un- 
neutral action in the interests of peace 
between the two countries. 


DOCUMENTS-—-PART IV 
(1) 


Telegram, dated 25th October 1947, from 
Foretgn, New Delhi, to Prime M inister, 
U. K., London. Repeated to Prime Minister, 
Pakistan, on 2tith October. 


From Prime Minister, India. 


l. A grave situation has developed 
in the State of Kashmir. Large num- 
bers of Afridis and other tribesmen from 
the Frontier have invaded State territory, 
occupied several towns and massacred 
large numbers of non-Muslims. Accord. 
ing to our information, tribesmen have 
been equipped with motor transport and 
also with automatic weapons and have 

assed through Pakistan territory. 

test news is that the invaders are pro- 
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ceading up the Jhelum valley road 
towards the valley of Kashmir. 


2. We have received urgent appeal 
for assistance from the Kashmir Govern- 
ment. We would be disposed to give 
favourable consideration to such _re- 
quest from any friendly State. Kashmir’s 
northern frontiers, as you are aware, run 
in common with those of three countries, 
Afghanistan, the U. S. S. R. and China. 
Security of Kashmir, which must depend 
upon its internal tranquillity and 
existence of stable apes ia vital 
to security of India, especially since 
part of southern boundary of Kashmir 
and India are common. Helping 
Kashmir, therefore, is an obligation of 
national interest to India. We are giving 
urgent consideration to the question as 
to what assistance we can give to the 
State to defend itself. 


3. I should like to make iu 
that question of aiding Kashmir 
in this e.nergency is not designed in any 
way to influence the State to accede to 
India. Our view wuich we have repeatedly 
made public is that the question of 
accession in any disputed territory or 
State must be decided in accordance with 


wishes of the people and we adhere to 


this view. It is quite clear, however, 
that no free expression of the will of the 
people of Kashmir is possible if external 
aggression succeeds in imperilling the 
integrity of ite territory. 


4. I have thought it desirable to 
inform you of the situation because of 
its threat of international complications. 


(2) 
MAHARAJA ASKS FOR 
ASSISTANCE 


Following ts text of letters that were 
exchanged between His Excellency the 
Governor-General and His Htyhness the 
Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir. 

26th October 1947, 
Begins : 
MY DEAR LORD MOUNTBATTEN ; 


I have to inform Your Excellency 
that a grave emergency has arisen in my 
State and request immediate assistance 
of your Government. 


As Your Excellency is aware the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir has not 
acceded to either the Dominion of India 
or to Pakistan. Geographically my 
State is contiguous to both the Do- 
minions. It has vital economical and 
cultural links with both of them. Be- 
sides my State hag a common boundary 
with the Soviet Republic and China, 
In their external relations the Dominion 
of India and Pakistan cannot ignore 
this fact. 


I wanted to take time to decide to 
which Dominion I should accede, 
whether it isnotin the best interests of 
both the Dominions and my State to 
stand independent, of course with 
friendly and cordial relations with both. 


I accordingly approached the Do- 
minions of India and Pakistan to enter 
into a standstill agreement with my 
State. The Pakistan Government 
accepted this arrangement. The 
Dominion of India desired further dis- 
cussion with representivesof my Govern- 
ment. I could not arrange this in view 
of the developments indicated below. 
In fact the Pakistan Government under 
the standstill agreement are operating 
el and Telegraph system inside the 
tate. 


Though we have got a standstill agree- 
ment with the Pakistan Government, 
that Government permitted steady and 
incréasing strangulation of supplies like . 
food, salt and petrol to my State. 


Wild Forces Let Loose 


Afridis, soldiers in plain clothes, and* 
desperadoes, with modern weapons, have. 
been allowed to infilter into the State. 
at first in Poonch area, then in Sialkot 
and finally in mags in the area adjoining 
Hazara district on the Ramkote side. 
The result has been that the limited 
number of troops at the disposal of the 
State had to be dispersed and thus had 
to face the enemy at several pointe 
simultaneously that it has become difficult 
to stop the wanton destruction of life 
and property and looting. Ahe Mahoora 
Power House which supplies the electric. 
current to the whole of Srinagar has been 
burnt. The number of women who have 
been kidnapped and raped makes my 
heart bleed. The wild forces thus let 
loose on the State are marching on with 
the aim of capturing Srinagar, the Summer 
Capital of my Government, as a first 
step to overrunning the whole State. 


The mass infiltration of tribesmen 
drawn from the distant areas of the 
N. W. F. Province coming regularly in 
Motor Trucks using Mansehra-Muzaffar- 
abad road and fully armed with up-to- 
date weapons cannot possibly be done 
without the knowledge of the Provincial 
Government of the N.W.F. Province and 
the Government of Pakistan. In spite 
of repeated appeals made by my Govern. 
ment no attempt has been made to check 
these raiders or stop them from coming 
to my State. In fact both the Pakistan 
Radio and Press have reported these 
occurrences. The Pakistan Ratio even 
put out a story that a Provisional Govern- 
ment has been set up in Kashmir. The 
people of my State, both the Muslims 
and non-Muslims generally have taken no 
part at all. 


Interim Government 


With the conditions obtaining at. 
present in my State and the great emer- 
gency of the situation as it exists I have 
no option but to ask for help from the 
Indian Dominion. Naturally they 
cannot send the help asked for by me 
without my State acceding to the 
Dominion of India. I have accordingly 
decided to do so and I attach the Instru- 
ment of Accession for acceptance by your 
Government. The other alternative is 
to leave my State and my people to 
freelooters. On this basis no civilised 
Government can exist or be maintained. 
This alternative I will never allow. to- 
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To fight the raiders in Kashmir the Officer Commanding Indian Troops in Naushahr 


rc 
happen so long as I am the Ruler of the 
State and I have life to defend my 


country. 


I may also inform Your Excellency's 
Government that it is my intention at 
once to set up an Interim Government 
and ask Sheikh Abdulli': to carry the 
responsibilities in this emergency with my 
Prime Minister. 


If my State has to be saved immediate 
assistance must be available at Srinagar. 
Mr. Menon is fully aware of the situation 
and he will explain to you if further 
explanation is needed. 


In haste and with kindest regards. | 
(Sd.) HART SINGH. Ends. 


(3} 
ACCEPTANCE OF ACCESSION 


Reply from Governor-General, Indta, 
New Delhi, Dated the 27th October 1947. 


Begin: : 
MY DEAR MAHARAJA SAHIB, 


Your Highness’s letter, dated the 
26th October has been delivered to 
me by Mr. V. P. Menon. In the special 
circumstances mentioned by Your 
Highness, my Government have decided 
to accept the accession of Kashmir State 
to the Dominion of India. Consistently 
with their policy that, in the case of any 
State where the issue of accession has been 
the subject of dispute, the question of 
accession should be decided in accordance 
with the wishes of the people of the State 
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it is my Government’s wish that, as soon 
as law and order have been restored in 
Kashmir and her soil cleared of the 
invader, the question of the State’s 
accession should be settled by a reference 
to the people. Meanwhile _in 
response to Your Highness’s appeal 
for military aid, action has been taken 
today to send troops of the Indian Army 
to Kashmir to help your own forces to 
defend your territory and to protect the 
lives, property and honour of your people. 


My Government and I note with 
satisfaction that Your Highness has 
decided to invite Sheikh Abdullah to 
form an Interim Government to work 
with your Prime Minister. 


MOUNTBATTEN OF BURMA. Ends. 


(4) 


PAKISTAN’S CO-OPERATION 
INVITED 


Telegram, dated 28th October 1947. 
from Foreign, New Delhi, to Prime Minister 
Pakistan, Lahore, (Foreign Karachs). 


For Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan from 
Jawaharla] Nehru. 


I have communicated to you text of 
telegram | sent to Prime Minister, 
United Kingdom, regarding Kashmir 
situation. I have also sent you text of 
correspondence between Governor- 
General, India, and Maharaja Kashmir, 
regarding accession of Kashmir State 
to Indian Union. I have sent a 
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Mohamed Usman is 


Brig. 
organising Home Guards from amongst the local population. Brig. Usman is seen at Beri Patten with a large number 
of volunteers for the newly-formed Home Guards 


further message to Prime Minister. 
U. K., informing him of imminent peril 
of Srinagar and Kashmir from raiders 
and of action we have taken to give pro- 
tection to people there. 


I want to invite your Government's 
co-operation in stopping these raiders 
entering Kashmir territory from Pakistan. 
These raids have already resulted in 
large-scale death and destruction and 
if they are not stopped immediately will 
lead to ruin of Kashmir. The conse- 
quence of success of such irresponsible 
raiders anywhere will be far-reaching all 
over India. Therefore in interest of both 
Pakistan and India such raids must be 
stopped. As raiders come _ scross 
Pakistan territory it should be possible 
to stop them there. 


I wish to assure you that action 
Government of India has taken has been 
forced upon them by circumstances 
and imminent and grave danger to 
Srinagar. They have no _ desire to 
intervene in affairs of Kashmir State 
after raiders have been driven away 
and Jaw and order established. 


In to accession also it has 
been made clear that this is subject 
to reference to people of State and their 
decision. Government of India have 
no desire to impose any decision and will 
abide by people’s wishes. But these 
cannot be ascertained ti]! peace and 
law and order prevail. Protection of 
Kashmir from armed raids thus becomes 
first objective and in this we trust we 
shall have your co-operation. 
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RAIDS MUST BE STOPPED BY ALL MEANS 


(5) 


Extract From Telegram, dated 28th 
October 1947, from Foreign, New Delhé, 
To Prime Minister, Pakistan, 

e. 


I would welcome an early opportunity of 
meeting you and discussing various 
problems that have arisen, more specially 
developments in Kashmir about which 
I have informed you. I earnestly hupe 
that there will be co-operation between 
Pakistan and India in stopping raids 
and putting down disorder and then 
leaving choice about future to people 
of Kashmir. I am glad to learn that 
you are likely to visit Delhi for Joint 
Defence Council meeting soon. 


(6) 
FRONTIER ‘“ STIRRING ” 


Telegram, dated 30th October 1947, from 
PUNSG, Lahore, to Foreign, New Delht. 


For Pandit Nehru from Liaquat Ali 
Khan. I have received your telegrams 
including that of 28th October to which 
I reply. The position is that Sikh 
attacks on Muslims in East Punjab in 
August greatly inflamed feeling through- 
out Pakistan and it was only with 
greatest difficulty that Pathan tribes 
were -prevented from entering West 
Punjab to take rev nge on Hindus and 
Sikhs. Muslims in Poonch were attacked 
and those in Jammu massacred by mobs 
led by Kashmir State Forces and when 
it was evident that there was to be @ 
repetition in Kashmir of that in East 
Punjab it became impossible wholly to 
prevent tribes from entering that State 
without using troops which would have 
created a situation on frontier that might 
well have got out of control. 


Your recent action of sending troops 
to Kashmir on pretext of accession has 
made things infinitely worse. The 
whole of tho frontier is stirring and 
feeling of resentment among tribes is 
intense. The responsibility for what is 
happening is entirely yours. There was 
no trouble in Poonch or Jammu till 
State troops started killing Muslims. 
All along Kashmir (Qovernment has 
been in close touch with you. At the 
same time thoy ignored or refused our 
offers of friendly discussion. On 2nd 
October I suggested that both Pakistan 
and Ku&shmir should appoint represen- 
tatives to discuss supplics to Kashmir 
and mutual allegations of border raids. 
The Prime Minister, Kashmir, replied 
that he was too busy. When in spite 
of this we sent Shah, Joint Secretary, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and States 
to Kashmir the Prime Minister refused 
to discuss with him. On 165th October 
Prime Minister, Kashmir, threatened 
that unless we agreed to an impartial] 
enquiry into what was happening he 
would ask for assistance to withstand 
aggression on his borders. We imme. 
diately agreed to an impartial enquiry 
since when no more has been heard 
from Kashmir of this proposal. 


Pathan Raid 


The Pathan raid on Kashmir did not 
start vil 22nd October. It is quite clear 
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therefore that Kashmir’s plan of asking 
for Indian troops—and it~ could hardly 
have been’ unilateral—was formed 
quite independently of this raid and all 
evidence and action taken shows it was 
pre-arranged. It would seem rather 
to have been made after failure of their 
troops to suppress people of Poonch and 
in: anticipation of reaction which they 
expected to their massacre of Moslem: 
in Jammu. 


T in my turn appeal to you to stop the 
Jammu _ killings which still continue. 
Yesterday West Punjab was again invaded 
by a well armed mob who after a fight 
with villagers retreated leaving two 
Gurkha soldiers in uniform dead behind 
them. As long as this sort of thing 


" continues passions are bound to become 


further inflamed. 


(7) 
CYCLE OF RETALIATION 


Telegram, dated 31st October 1947, 
From Foreign, New Delhi, to PUNSG 
Lahore, Foretgn Karacht 


From Jawaharla) Nehru for Mr Liaquat 
Ali Khan. Your Telegram dated 30th 
Uctober I have repeatedly expressed 
to you my sentiments regarding the 
cycle of retaliation which has plunged 
West and Fast Punjab in tragedy. 
Both in public and private I have con- 
demned atrocities irrexpective of commu- 
nity of the perpetrators Sikh, Hindu 
or Muslim. If Hindus and Sikhs have 
killed or driven out Muslims in any 
part of Kashmir I condemn their action 
without reserve. I find it impossible, 
however, to accept either your version of 
the causes and course of attack on 
Kashmir or the baseless suggestion that 
we have sent troops to Kashmir on pretext 
of ‘‘accession’’. Weare perfectly willing 
to have all events investigated during 
last 156 months to find out what have 
been basic causes and on whom blame 
rests. What has happened in Kashmir 
stands apart and must be judged as 
such, more specially in view of immi- 
nent danger of widespread disester 
which Kashmir valley has had to face, 
which would have the most far-reaching 
consequences in rgard to relations bet- 
ween India and Pakistan. 


2. The Government of India entirely 
agree that no raids from one territory 
to another should take place and they 
must be stopped by all means at our 
disposal. It is patent that they have 
had nothing to do even remotely with 
occurrences in or near Kashmir State 
till they sent their troops to Srinagar 
on 27th October. Before accession 
Kashmir was not our responsibility even 
though we were greatly interested in 
its future. We were not consulted by 
the Kashmir Government about any 
steps they may have taken or any 
correspondence with you. Our know- 
ledge of what occurred then was de- 
rived largely from statements appearing 


in the Press. From these _ state- 
ments it appears that the Kashmir 
Goverhment’s account is materially 


different from what you have given and 
according to them many raids have 
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taken place from West Punjab into 
Jammu Province. As a matter of fact 
today a considerable part of Jammu 
Province has been occupied by raiders 
from West Punjab. These raiders ate 
provided, according to reports, with the 
most modern weapons including flame- 
throwers. In these circumstances It 
is curious to stete that aggression was 
from Kashmir State. 


Well-Organised Operations 


3. No impartial person could regerd 
the military operations which for some 
wecks have been in progress against 
Kashmir as other than well-organised, 
well-planned and the result of most 
careful preparation. These operations 
certainly did not start on 22nd October. 
What started on the 22nd Octoker was 
raid from North-West Frontier Province. 
Its timing, mobility and speed are more 
suggestive of a concerted link between 
this operation and the operation which 
has been in progress on Kashmir’s 
western borders than of a sudden tribal 
eruption inspired by communal happen- 
ings in the Punjab. In addition to this 
we have reliable information that regular 
Pakistan troops in large numbers were 
concentrated near the Kashmir border 
at Kohala as well as on the Jammu 
border and that they were prepared to 
enter Kashmir in the wake of the 
raiders. 


4. You say that all along the Kashmir 
Government hes been in close touch with 
us. You also say that Kashmir’s plan 
of asking for Indian troops was formed 
quite independently of the recent raids. 
Indeed, you even suggest that the request 
for Indian troops was inspired by us. 
I repudiate both the statements of 
alleged fact and the insinuation. Until 
the Pathan raid started we had no 
request from Kashmir State fer military 
aid and the question was never con- 
sidered hy us.Scme weeks ago we were 
told by the Kashmir Government thet 
essential supplics had been stopped by 
the Pakistan Government and we were 
requested to send some of these essential 
supplies. A request was also made for 
arms which was referred, in ccmmon 
with requests from other States, to 
our States and Defence Ministries. 
This was sanctioned but as a matter 
of fact no arms were sent to them at all 
as this matter was not considered very 
urgent. It was at 1] p.m. on the 24th 
October that an urgent and specific 
request was made to us for the first 
time for troops to be sent. We con- 
sidered this on the 25th in our Defence 
Committee and again on the 26th morning. 
In view of the imminent peril to the 
valley and the possibility of large- 
scale massacres, a decision was arrived 
as regarding accession and to send 
airborne troops the next day, the “7th 
October. You will appreciate that it 
would have been easy for us to send 
these troops earlier if we had intended 
doing so and thus stop the raiders at an 
early stage of their career along the 
Jhelum Valley road. Both military 
and other competent opinion has criti- 
cised us for being dilatory. At no time 
did we consider the question of sending 
troops for Kashmir previous to the 25th 
October. The earlier visits of the 
Kashmir officials were concerned with 
supplies and no question of giving 
military help arose. 
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FRAUD AND. VIOLENCE IN KASHMIR 


5. Kashmir’s accession to India was 
accepted by us at the request of the 
Maharaja’s Government and the most 
numerous representative popular orga- 
nisation in the State which is predomi- 
nantly Muslim. Even then it was accep- 
ted on the condition that as soon as the 
invader has been driven from Kashmir 
soil, and law and order restored, the 
people of Kashmir would decide the 
question of accession. It is open to 
thom to accede to either Dominion then. 
Had we desired a pretext either for 
Kashmir’s accession or for sending ovr 
troops there we should not have waited 
to accomplish our purpose until half of 
the valley of Kashmir and parts of 
Jammu Province had been given to fire 
and sword and Srinagar itself was in 
peril of capture by the raiders with all 
its horrors. 


Raiders Not Prevented 


e 

6. I have no doubt that you realise 
that the raiders from the Frontier 
Province or along the Murree road come 
from Pakistan territory and it is the 
easiest thing in the world to stop them 
at the two bridges which connect 
Pakistan territory to Kashmir. They 
were not so prevented and their equip- 
ment and arms including artillery and 
automatic weapons bear witness to 
every help being given to them. We 
are credibly informed that regular 
officers of the Pakistan Army are advising 
the raiders. Even now it should be 
easy for your Government to stop the 
passage of these raiders or their supplies 
to Kashmir territory completely. 


7. Our assurance that we shall 
withdraw our troops from Kashmir as 
s00n as peace and order are restored and 
leave the decision about the future of 
the State to the people of the State is not 
merely a pledge to your Government 
but also to the people of Kashmir and 
to the world. You lay on us the res- 
ponsibility for what is happening. I 
should have thought that this could 
more appropriately and fairly be placed 
on those who have been attacking and 
invading Kashmir. To accuse us of 
provocation and aggression when all 
that we have done is to go to the rescue 
of a fieople threatened with loss of life, 
property and honour, is a_ singular 
perversion of truth and_ reason. It 
gives me no pleasure to write to you 
in this strain. I am convinced that if 
Pakistan and India are to live in peace, 
leaders on both sides must have trust in 
one another and act with understanding 
and restraint. Mutual distrust and _re- 
crimination can only lead to consequences 
which would be to the advantage of 
neither India nor Pakistan. I have 
done everything possible to think and 
act in this spirit. It was not possible 
for us to refuse the request of the 
Kashmir Government to help them 
prevent raiding bands from committing 
massacre, arson and loot and ruining 
Kashmir. I should have thought that 
it was equally to your advantage to 
prevent this und hence my appeal to 
you to stop these raiders at the source. 


8. I have no knowledge of the raid 
you refer to in Jammu in your last 
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paragraph. I “am inquiring about it.- 
We shall certainly do our utmost to stop 

all raids and I appeal to you to do the 

same. I understand, however, that 

there is concentration of Pakistan troops 

on the Jammu border. 
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PRIME MINISTER’S BROADCAST 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru Prime 
Minister, in a broadcast from New Delhi 
on November 2nd said: 


I want to speak to you tonight about 
Kashmir, not about the beauty of that 
famous valley, but about the horror 
which it has had to face recently. We 
have passed through very critical days 
and the burden of taking vital and far- 
reaching decisions has fallen upon us. 
We have taken these decisions and I 
want to tell you about them. 


The neighbouring, Government, using 
language which is not the language of 
Governments or even of responsible 
people, has accused the Government of 
India of fraud in regard to the accession 
of Kashmir to the Indian Union. I 
cannot emulate that language nor have 
I any desire to do so, for, I speak for 
® responsible Government and a _ res- 
ponsible people. I agree that there 
has been fraud and violence in Kashmir 
but the question is: ‘* Who is res- 
ponsible for it?” Already considerable 
parts of the Jammu and Kashmir State 
have been overrun by raiders from 
outside, well-armed and well-equipped 
and they have sacked and looted the 
towns and villages and put many of the 
inhabitants to the sword. Frightfulness 
suddenly descended upon this lovely 
and peaceful country and the beautiful 
city of Srinagar was on the verge of 
destruction. 


T want to say at once that every 
step that we have taken in regard to 
Kashmir has been taken after the fullest 
thought and consideration of the con- 
sequences and [ am convinced that what 
we have done was the right thing. 
Not to have taken those steps would 
have been a betrayal of a trust and 
cowardly submission to the law of the 
sword with its accompaniment of arson, 
raping and slaughter. 


No Interference 


For some weeks past we had received 
reports of infiltration of raiding bands 
into the State territory of Jammu 
Province. Also of a concentration of 
armed men near the border of Kashmir 
with the North-West Frontier Province. 
We were naturally concerned about 
this not only because of our close ties 
with Kashmir and her people but also 
because Kashmir is a frontier territory 
adjoining great nations and _ therefore 
we were bound to take interest in the 
developments there. But we were 
anxious not to interfere and we _ took 
no step whatever to intervene even 
though a part of Jammu Province was 
overrun by these raiders. 
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It has been stated that there were 
raids from the Jammu side across the 
Pakistan border and that there was 
-communal trouble in Jammu and Muslims 
were killed and driven away. In the 
past we have not hesitated to condemn 
evil, whoever, might have committed it, 
whether Hindu or Sikh or Muslim, and 
so if Hindus or Sikhs or any functionaries 
of the State misbehaved in Jammu 
Province, certainly we condemn them 
and regret their deeds. 


But I have before me a detailed list 
of 95 villages in the: Jammu Province 
which have been destroyed by the 
raiders from Pakistan. Bhimbar, a 
considerable town, had also been sacked 
and destroyed. Other towns are besieged 
and a considerable part of Poonch and 
Mirpur areas is in possession of the 
raiders. Does this indicate that aggres- 
sion took place from the Kashmir side 
on to West Punjab or does it not show 
that there has been continuous organised 
aggression from West Punjab into 
Kashmir State? These raiders possess 
the latest type of modern arms. It is 
reported that they have used frame- 
throwers and a disabled tank has been 
discovered with them. ‘ 


About this time we were asked by 
the Kashmir State to provide them with 
arms. We took no urgent steps about it, 
and although sanction was given by 
our States and Defence Ministries, 
actually no arms were sent. 


On 24th October 


On the night of the 24th October 
I learnt of an: ther raid, this time from 
the Abbottabad-Manrara Road which 
enters Kashmir near Muzaffaratad. We 
were told that armed and well-equipped 
persons in over 100 lorrics had broken 
in, had sacked Muzaffarabad and killed 
many persons there, including — the 
District Magistrate, and were proceeding 
along the Jhelum Valley road towards 
Srinagar. The State forces wero spread 
out in small numbers all over the State 
and they could not stop this armed and 
well-organised raid. The civi) popu- 
lation, Hindu and Muslim, fled before 
the raiders. 


It was on the 24th night that for the 
first time a request was made to us on 
behalf of the Kashmir State for accession 
and military help. On the 26th morning 
we considered this in the Defence 
Committee but no decision was taken 
about sending troops in view of the 
obvious difficulties of the undertaking. 
On the 26th morning we again con- 
sidered this matter. The situation wae 
even more critical then. The raiders 
had sacked several towns and hed 
destroyed the great Power Houre at 
Mahoora which supplies electricity to 
the whole of Kashmir. They were 
on the point of entering the valley. The 
fate of Srinagar and the whole of Kashmir 
hung in the balance. 


We received urgent messages fcr aid 
not only from the Maharaja’s Govern. 
ment but from representatives of the 
people, notably that greet leader of 
Kashmir, Sheikh Mchemmcd Abdullah, 
the President. of the Natiernl Conference. 
Both the Kashmir Government and the 
National Conference pressed us to accept 
the accession of Kashmir to the Indian 
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Referendum Under International Auspices 


Union. We decided to accept this 
and to send troops by air, but we made 
a condition that the accession would 
have to be considered by the people of 
Kashmir later when peace and order 
were established. We were anxious not 
to finalise anything in @ moment of 
erisis, and without the fullest oppor- 
tunity to the people of Kashmir to have 
their say. It was for them ultimately 
to decide. 


Our Policy 


And here let me make clear that « hae 
been our policy all along that where there 
ts a dispute about the accession of a State 
to etther Dominion, the decision must be 
made by the people of that State. It wastn 
accordance with this policy that we added 
a proviso to the Instrument of Accession of 
Kashm’r. 


We decided to send troops on the 
afternoon of 26th October. Srinagar 
was in peril and the situation was urgent 
and critical. Our staff worked hard 
that day and night, and at day-break on 
the 27th our troops went by air. They 
were small in numbers to begin with, but 
immediately on arrival they rushed into 
action to stop the invader. Their 
gallant Commander, a brave officer of 
Army, was killed the next day. 


Since then, troops and equipment have 
been flown over daily, and I should like 
to express my high appreciation and the 
appreciation of my Government for the 
fine work which our staff have done, as 
well as the pilots and the air crews who 
have thrown thomselves into this ad- 
venture with heart and soul. The air 
lines have co-operated with us fully 
and to them also T am grateful. Our 
yvoungmen have shown how they can nse 
to the occasion in @ moment of crisis 
to serve their country. 


Srinagar 


Srinagar was in peril and the invader 
was almos‘ on its door step. There was 
no administration left there, no troops, 
no police. Light and power had failed 
and there were a vast number of refugees 
there, and vet Srinagar functioned 
without obvious panic and the shops 
were opened and people went about the 
streets. To what was this miracle due? 
Sheikh Abdullah and his colleagues of 
the National Conference and their 
unarmed volunteers, Muslim and Hindu 
and Sikh, took charge of the situation, 
kept order and prevented panic. It was 
a wonderful piece of work that they 
did at a moment when the nerves of most 
people might have failed them. They 
did so because of the strength of their 
organisation, but even more so because 
they were determined to protect their 
country from the ruthless invader who 
was destroying their country and trying 
to compel them by terrorism to join 
Pakistan. Whatever the future may 
hold, the poople of the Valley of Kashmir 
have evhibited diving these past few days 
remarkable courage, capacity for organisa- 
tion and unity. 
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It would be well if this lesson was 
understood by the whole of India which 
has been poisoned by communal strife. 
Uniler the inspiration of a great leader, 
Sheikh Abdullah, the people of tho 
Valley, Muslim and Hindu and Sikh, 
were tovether for the defence of their 
common country against the invader. 
Our troops could have done little without 
this popular support and co-operation. 


The Maharaja of Kashmir deserves 
to be oongratulated on his decision to 
make Sheikh Abdullah, the head of the 
administration at this critical juncture. 
That was a wise step which other rulers 
might well follow, making their people 
trustees and defenders of freedom. 


People’s Struggle 


It must be remembered, therefore, that 
the struggle in Kashmir is a struggle of 
the people of Kashmir under popular 
leadership against the invader. Our 
troops are there to help in this struggle, 
and as soon as Kashmir is free from the 
invader, our troops will have no further 
necessity to remain there and the fate 
of Kashmir will be left in the hands of 
the people of Kashmir. 


We have passed through days of 
peril not only for Kashmir hut for the 
whole of India. That peril is less now, 
but it is by no means over and many 
dangers confront us. We have to be 
very vigilant and well prepared for 
whatever may happen. The first step 
in this preparation is to put an end 
completely to every manner of communal 
strife in India, and to stand up as a 
united nation to face every danger which 
might threaten our freedom. External 
danger can only be faced effectively when 
there is internal peace and order, and 
an organised nation. 


We talk about the invaders and 
raiders in Kashmir, and yet these men are 
fully armedand well trained and have 
competent leadership. All of these have 
come across and from Pakistan territory. 
We have a right to ask the Pakistan 
Government how and why these people 
could come across the Frontier Province 
of West Punjab, and how tlev have been 
armed so effectively. Is this not 4 
violation of International Law and an 
unfriendly act towards a_ neighbour 
country ? Is the Pakistan Government 
too weak to prevent armies marching 
across its territory to invade another 
country, or is it willing that this should 
happen? There is no third alternative. . 


We have asked the Pakistan Govern- 
ment repeatedly to stop theese raiders 
from coming, and to withdraw those who 
have come. It should be easy for them 
to stop them for the roads into Kashmir 
are verv few and have to pass over 
bridges. We on our part have no inten- 
tion of using our troops in Kashmir when 
dangor of invasion is oOassed. 


We have declared that the fate of 
Kashmir is ultimately to be decided 
by the people. That pledge we have 
given, and the Maharaja has supported 
it, not only to the people of Kashmir 
but to the world. We will not, and 


eannot back out of it. We are prepared 
when peace and law and or:'er have been 
established to have a referendum held 
under international auspices like the 
United Nations. We want it to be a 
fair and just reference to the people, and 
we shal! accept their verdict. I can 
imagine no fairer and juster offer. 


Meanwhile we have given our word to 
the people of Kashmir to protect them 
against the invader and we shall kcep 
our pledee. 
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NO RAID FROM KASHMIR SIDE 


Telegram, dated 3rd November 1947, 
from Foretyn, New Delht, to PUNSG. 
Lahore. 


Following for Liaquat Ali Khan from 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 


I have received no reply yet from you 
to my telegram, dated S8lst October, 
regarding Kashmir. . 


Reference to last paragraph of your 
telegram, dated 30th October, I have 
enquired from Prime Minister, Kashmir, 
about alleged raid. His reply sent 
after investigation is that there was 
no raid from Kashmir side to West 
Punjab but there was a raid from West 
Punjab side into Jammu Province. This 
was resisted by villagers and State troops 
and two Gurkha soldiers were killed in 
Kashmir territory. Apparently their 
bodies were dragged away by the in- 
vaders into West Punjab. 


T am informed that in Jammu Province 
situation is well in hand except in areas 
under the ocenpation of raiders who are 
continuing their depredations. Kashmir 
Government is protecting Muslims in 
Jammu and the border would be quite 
safe but for raids from West Punjab. 


I have repeatedly requested you to 
stop raiders from entering Kashmir 
territory from Pakistan both in Jammu 
Province and along the Jhelum valley 
road. Our information is that these 
raiders are being helped by high Pakistan 
Officials. Indeed Prime Minister of 
North-West Frontier Province has openly 
declared that these raiders should be 
helped. We have definite information of 
senior Officials of the Frontier ProVince 
giving every assistance to these raiders. 
We put it to you that this is not only 
against your own declaration but also is a 
breach of International Law. We trust 
that you will take immediate steps not 
only to stop further raiders from coming 
into Kashmir State territory but order 
withdrawal of all those who are already 
in Kashmir State. 


We are anxious to restore peaceful 
conditions in Kashmir and we invite 
your co-operation again to this end. 
This can only be done after the with. 
drawal of the raiders who have inflicted 
tremendous damage in the State territory. 
As soon as raiders are withdrawn there 
would be no necessity for our keeping 
our troops there. 


I wish to draw your attention to the 
broadcast on Kashmir which I made last 
evening. I have stated our Governmnt’s 
policy and made it clear that we have 
no desire to impose our will on Kashmir 
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RAIDS FROM PAKISTAN SIDE 


but to leave final decision to the people 
of Kashmir. I further stated that we 
have agreed to an impartial international 
agency like the United Nations super- 
vising any referendum. This principle 
we are prepared to apply to any State 
where there is a dispute about accession. 
If these principles are accepted by your 
Government there should be no difficulty 
in giving effect to them. 
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Telegram, dated the ith November 1947, 
from Foreign, New Delhi, to PUNSG, 
Lahore. 


Personal for Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan 
from Prime Minister, India. 


Governor-Gneral, India, has told me 
of his conversation with you in Lahore 
and I am happy that you will be fit 
enough to come to Delhi for the Joint 
Defence Council meeting on Saturday. 
That will give us an opportunity of 
personal discussion which is desirable. I 
hope you will be quite well soon. 


(11) | 
RAIOS CONTINUING 


Telegram, dated the 4th November 1947, 
from Foreign, New Delhi, to Prome 
Minister, Pakistan, Lahore. 

For Prime Minister, Pakistan from 
Prime Minister, India. 


Kashmir. Continuation my telegram, 
dated 3rd November. Further reports 
state that raids continue to be made 
from the Pakistan side into Jammu 
Province. On _ first November following 
villages within five miles of the border 
were sacked and burnt: Chak Palango, 
Shibo, Chak Bahadurpur, Swankha, 
Abtal, Raika, and Majua. It is stated 
that armoured cars and three inch 
mortars were used by the raiders. On 
gecond November there was raid on Hira- 
nagar across the border from West 
Punjab. I have already informed you 
of the sack and burning of Bhimbar 
town. Further particulars of this have 
reached us. Raiders came in military 
formation and were well-equipped with 
automatic weapons and mortars. Thoy 
had also armoured cars. After the 
destruction of the town there was large- 
scale mass cre of men, women and children. 
According to report a thousand persons 
were killed and over hundred women were 
kidnapped. The town was looted and 
many lorry loads of loot were taken away 
to West Punjab. 
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Telegram from PUNSG, Lahore to 
Foreign, New Delhi, dated the Sth and 
recewed 6th November 1947. 


Following for Pandit Nehru from 
Liaquat Ali Khan :— 

Your telegram, November 5th. 

When Governor-General, India, saw 


me on November Sth I informed him 
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that 1 would attend meeting of Joint 
Defence Council on November 8th if I 
I am fit enough to do so by then. Un- 
fortunately 1 am still running a tem- 
‘perature and am in the same condition 
as when Lord Mountbatten saw me. 
If I am fit to travel I shall attend Joint 
Defence Council meeting on November 
8th and also have a personal discussion 
with you. 


(13) 
PAKISTAN PREMIER’S BROAD- 
CAST 
(-) The following is the text of Mr. Inaquat 
Alt Khan’se broadcast on November 4th, 
from Lahore :— 


‘I am speaking to you tonight from 


- my sick-bed. I wish to talk to you 


about Kashmir, because the affairs of 
Kashmir have reached a critical phase 
and have now assumed international 
importance, and because I know that 
Kashmir is uppermost in your mind as 
it is in mine, 


‘‘In the exhilaration of self-styled 
gallantry and valour, some _ erstwhile 
sympathisers of the oppressed people 
of Kashmir seem to have forgotten the 
history of this beautiful land. Let us, 
therefore, briefly recall it for their 
benefit. 


Amritsar Treaty 


‘This piece of God’s earth along with 
the human beings inhabiting ite hills 
and valleys was, under the infamous 
Amritsar Treaty, sold by the British 
to a Dogra chieftain for the paltry sum 
of Ks. 75 lakhs. 


“The present Maharaja inherits the 
people of Kashmir from his forefathers 
as though they were so many cattle. It 
is this immoral and illegal ownership 
that the gallantry and valour of Indian 
troops is defending today by spilling 
the blood of the suppressed _ slaves 
who had been bartered away by the 
British. 


‘‘During the past 100 years of Dogra 
rule, this highly gifted and most attrac- 
tive race of Kashmiris has been dragged 
down to the lowest depths of misery. 
In recent years they have made many 
attempts to fight for their freedom. Time 
and again they had been thwarted but 

‘time and again they have risen to 
defy tyranny. 


“The fight is not yet atanend. But I 
would like my listeners to know that 
today people of Kashmir are fighting 
not only for their freedom, but also for 
their very existence. For their misfor- 
tunes have, in recent months, taken on 
a darker side. They have been caught 
in the meshes of a widespread plan for 
the extermination of Muslims. This 
plan has succeeded in Alwar, in Bharat- 
pur, in Patialu, in Faridkot, and in 
Kapurthala. And all these you will 
note are States that have acceeded to the 
Indian Union. 
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“ ony preterasy Muslims formed the 
majority of the population in Kapur- 
thala There are hardly any left here 
now. When we asked the Indian Govern- 
ment to protect the Musluis wm these 
States, we were told that theo cvents 
were the State's internal aflairs and the 
India Government could not interfere. 
After the massacre of Muslims in East 
Punjab and the East Punjab ‘tates, 
the forces of annihilation turned to 
Jammu and Kashmir. 


‘Towards the end of September, the 
I. N. A. and the Rashrtiya Rewer Sangh 
shifted their headquarters from Amritsar 
to Jammu, and thousands of Sikh re- 
fugees, so called, began to infiiltrate into. 
Kashmir. Thege so-called Sikh refugees 
came from East and not West Punjab. 
They came armed with modern weapons 
and were provided with more weapons 
by the State authorities. They set 
about their foul business in Jammu and 
Poonch repeating the horrible drama 
that they had enacted in East Punjab 
and with the same type of characters 
playing the leading roles. 


In October 


“In the beginning of October, news of 
the bestial deeds perpetrated on the 
innocent people of Kashmir began to 
trickle through. In a short time the 
trickle became a torrent. Burning 
villages could be seen from the Murce 
Hills. Thousands of terror-stricken 
refugees poured into Pakistan. 


‘It was at this stage that the people 
of Kashmir, in sheer desperation, turned 
on their oppressors. Kashmiris, and 
specially the inhabitants of Poonch, 
have many relatives in Hazara and in 
West Punjab. Consequently feelings in 
certain parte of Pakistan rose very 
high and some people from the North- 
West t|rontier Province and the tribal 
area, stirred by the xtrocities in Kashmir, 
rushed to the aid of their brethren. It is 
the oppressed, enslaved and entrapped 
people of Kashmir struggling for theii 
freedom and now for their lives and their 
sympathisers, whom the Indian Govern- 
ment is helping to wipe out. The dee- 
clared object of the India Government 
ig to strengthen the Maharuja’s hands. 
How bloodstained these hands are is 
quite well-known to the leaders of India, 
even though they may choose to forget 
this fact now. 


“The stress has deliberately been 
shifted to the so-called raiders, as if the 
people of Kashmir themselves had 
suddenly slipped off their minds the 
memory of the century-old oppression, 
and had over-night become enamou 
of their tyrannical oppressors. ‘To 
prevent the rebellion of an enslaved people 
to the world as an invasion from out- 
side simply because some outsidess have 
shown active sympathy with it, iw a 
dishonest rewriting of history. 


Use of Modern Arms 


‘Much has been made of modern 
arms that are allege:l to have been used 
against the Army ind a tali structure of 
insinuation and innuendo has_ been 
built on this detail. It is, however, 
forgotten that many of those who are 
fighting the invading troops of India 
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come from the 60,000 ex-Army men of 
Poonch who are not incapable of captur- 
ing the arms of their enemy. 


‘‘Let us, therefore, not be misled by 
the laboured picture, so .« laborately 
drawn, of the ‘‘gallant’’ Indian army 
saving the beautiful land of JXashmur 
and its people from invading hordes. 
It is not invading hordes but the patriots 
of Kashmir that the Indian Army 1s 
shooting and bombing. lt is not 
iCashmir but a tottering despot that the 
Indian Government and their camp- 
followers are trying to save. 


‘‘In his broadcast, the Prime Minister 
of India has been tilting at windmills. 
The armies of -rakistan have not 
marched into itashmir as the armies 
of India, in one guise or another, marched 
into Junagadh and Manavadar when 
these States acceded to Pakistan. The 
(india Government regarded the accession 
of Junagadh to Pakistan as a threat to 
their security. 


‘The accession of Kashmir to India 
is & much greater thrvat to the security 
of Pakistan. We do not recognise this 
accession, The accession of 
to India is a fraud, perpetrated on the 
people of Kashmir by its cowardly Ruler 
with the aggressive help of the India 
Government. 


“The release of Sheikh Abd:ulah who 
had been convicted of treason, and the 
coatinued imprisonment of Muslin 
Conference leaders who had been con- 
victed of mere technical offences, is only 
a part of the conspiracy. ‘hen 
the history of this tragic episode comes 
to be written, it will reveal the treachery 
of many self-styled patriots and lovers 
of justice, But the patriots of Iashmuir 
will sooner or later prick this bubble, 
no matter how strong the forces arrayed 
against them. Our hearts go out to 
them-—our brethren in this mortal 
struggle, for the choice before them now 
is freaddm or death. Lf the plans of ther 
enemies succeed, they will be extermi- 
nated as Muslims in various other parts of 
India -have been exterminated. lt 1s 
presumably after suci extermination 
that the India Government propose that 
reterendum should he held. What use 
ia a referendum alter the voters have been 
dciven away trom their homes, or 
silenced in death. “a 


Proposal for Impartial Enquiry 


“The world knows how we have 
consistently and repeatedly tried to 
reach a better understanding with the 
Kashmir Government. ‘Tne Kashmir 
Government have ignored or rejected 
all these approaches. On October 2nd 
lL su ted to the Prime Minister of 
Kashmir that all questions outstanding 
between tho two States, including that of 
supplies under the standstill agreement 
and mutual accusations otf border 
raids, should be discussed by representa- 
tives of the two Governments. The 
Prime Minister of Kashmir replied that 
at the moment he was too busy to discuss 


these matters. Nevertheless we _ sent 
a re: :entative to Srinagar to discuss 
these matters with the State. ‘The 


Prime Minister, however, refused to hold 
discussions with him and he had to 
return, 


*“On October 14th the Prime Minister 
of Kashmir in a telegram to me threatened 
that unless Pakistan agreed to an im- 
partial inquiry he would be compelled 
to ask for outside assistance to with- 
stand the unfriendly acts of Pakistan 
people on his border. I at once accepted 
the proposal for au impartial inquiry, 
and asked the Vrime Minister of Kashmir 
to nominante a representative for this 
purpose. 


“The Government of JXashmir have 
since made no f rther reterence to this 
matter. On October 20th Mr. Jinnah 
in reply to a telegram trom the Kashmir 
Government. calied attention to the 
repeated attempts of Pakistan to im- 
prove its relations with Kashmir and 
asked the Prime Minister of Kashmir 
to come to Karachi and talk over. No 
reply was sent to this request. 


‘“Mr. Jinnah aiso pointed out that 
ihe toreat vo call in outside’ help 
amounted almost to an ultimatum, and 
showed that the real aim of the Kashmir 
Go,ernment’s policy wads tw seek an 
opportunitty to join the Indian Union 
by means of a coup d, elale. 


‘The refusal of the Kashmir Govern- 
ment to send a representative to discuss 
things and to nominate a representative 
for an impartial inquiry and _ their 
failure to reply to Mr. Jinnah’s 
invitation to the Prime Minister to come 
to Karachi, their deliberate causing 
of disturbances in their State by employ- 
ing their troops to attack Muslims, the 
fact that by 9 a.m. on the morning of the 
day on which Kashmir’s accession was 
accepted Indian airborned troops had 
landed in Srinagar clearly show the 
existence of a plan for accession against the 
will of the poople, possible only by occu- 
pation of the country by Indian uroops. 


‘Fyen though all sorts of accusations 
were made against Pakistan by the 
Kashmir Government (an; it was to 
redress these alleged wrongs that the 
india Government claims to have 
sent military aid to the Kashmir Govern- 
ment) yet at no stage did the Indian 
Dominion ask the Pakistan Government 
about these accusations and allegations 
or try to tind a solu.ion of this problem 
by joint consultation. It was only 
atter India had ac.epted Kashmur's 
accession and sent foes i:ut) Kashmir 
that the Pakistan Governm-nt was in- 
formed of the action. 


Mr. Jinnah’s Proposal 


‘‘After the unwarranted occupation 
of Kashmir by the India Government, 
Mr. Jinnah proposed that an immediate 
conference should be held in Lahore. 
lt was to be attended by the Govern- 
nors-General and the Prime Miainisters 
of the two Dominions and the Maharaja 
and his Prime Minister. ‘This invitation 
was accepted and the conference was 
to be held on October 29th. At the last 
minute the conference was postponed as 
Pandit Nehru fel) ill, It was arranged 
the., that the conference should be held 
on November Ist and attended by the 
Governors-General and the two Prime 
Ministers~ This conference also did not 
take place because on the morning of 
November Ist again at the last minute 
we were informed that Pandit Nebru was 
not well enough to come to Lahore. 


The R. I. A. F. has performed heroic feats in giving} 

close support to Indisn troops. The pilot and crew | 
of an R.LA.F. aircraft which after dropping , 
supplies at Mirpur, was hit by anti-craft fire and 

made a forced landing in Poonch. Here, the crew 

ar (scribing their adventures to a senior Indian 


army officer 


A village near Uri set ableze by the raiders 
(Below) Refugees arriving in Srinagar from Giggit, 
which hed Iso been invaded ty armed raiders 


(15) 
NO DESIRE FOR SETTLEMENT 


Telegram, dated the Sth November 1947, 
from Foreign, New Delhi, to Prime Minister 
Pakistan, Lahore. 


For Prime Minister, Pakistan, from 
Prime Minister, India. 


Your telegram, dated 6th November, 
about Kashmir was received today. 


2. I regret that I have to 

completely with your account of what 

happened or is happening in Jammu 
and Kashmir State. We have received 
and are receiving full information from 
our own representatives in both Jammu 

Srinagar, and this convinces us 
that your information is wholly wrong. 


Baramula as Indian troops found it after driviag out the iovaders. Once a 


flourishing town 
by the raidere, who killed hundreds of 


many women 


8. I regret also the tone and content 


: i it letely destroyed 
22 miles west of Srimagar, it was completely destroy of your broadcast of 4th November 


inhabitants and kidnapped 


‘‘In this way the idea of the conference 
receded into the background, so far as 
the Indian Dominion is concerned. If 
the India Government really wanted 
to discuss this most vital and urgent 
matter, surely the Deputy Prima Minister 
could have come in place of Pandit 
Nehru. 


‘‘On November lst, Lord Mountbatten 
came to Lahore alone to attend the 
meeting of the Joint Defence Council and 
took the opportunity to see Mr. Jinnah. 
At this meeting certain suggestions were 
made to Lord Mountbatten but no 
further communication has been received 
by me or Mr. Jinnah from the India 
Government. Instead, Pandit Nehru has 
chosen to hurl across the world reckless 
accugations against the Pakistan Gov- 
ernment, regardiess of true facts. 
His broadcast was arranged after Lord 
Mountbatten’s return to Delhi, and what 
the validity of his accusations is I have 
already told you. That is where the matter 
stands today. ‘The issues are for you 
and the world to judge. 


(14) 
PAKISTAN’S SUGGESTIONS 


Telegram, dated the Gth (receired 7th) 
November 1947, from PUNSG, Lahore, to 
Foreign, New Delhi. 


Following for Pandit Nehru from 
Liaquat Ali Khan :— 


Your telegrams, dated October 3lst, 
and November 4th, regarding Kashmir. 


In broadcast I made on evening of 
November 4th J gave a review of Kashmir 
situation and of evente leading up to it. 
It is hardly necessary for me to go over 
the whole ground again or reply to your 
allegations in detail. But I must say 
that you are singularly misinformed 
about position in Jammu and Kashmir. 
In icular, your account of border 
incidentae in Jammu and of conditions 
in Jammu is so contrary to facts that 
I can only conclude that Jammu and 
Kashmir Government are  sedulously 
keeping truth away from you. Let 
me repeat that it is the Muslims in Jammu 
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who are being massacred by the thousand 
every day with active assistance of State 
Police and military, who are also organis- 
ing raids into West Punjab. When 
Kashmir Government made an offer of 
an impartial enquiry into these border 
incidents we accepted it at once. The 
Kashmir Government never broached 
the subject again. Your other allega- 
tions and insinuations are equally devoid 
of foundation and I emphatically repu- 
diate them. 


A day before your broadcast: indicating 
policy of your Government a long dis- 
cussion took place between Lord Mount- 
batten and the Qaid-e-Azam as a result 
of which the following proposals were put 
before Lord Mountbatten for communica- 
tion to you and your Government -— 


1. To put an immediate stop to 
fighting; the two Governors-General 
should be authorised and vested with 
full powers by both the Dominion Gov- 
ernments to issue a proclamation forth- 
with giving 48 hours notice to two 
opposing forces to cease fire. We have 
no control over forces of Provisional 
Government of Kashmir or tribesmen 
engaged in fighting but we will warn 
them in clearest terms that if they do not 
obey order t» cease fire immediately the 
forces of both Dominions will make war 
on them, 


2. Both the forces of Indian Dominion 
and tribesmen to withdraw simultane- 
ously and with utmost expedition from 
Jammu and Kashmir State territory. 


3. With sanction of two Dominion 
Governments the two Governors-General 
to be given full power to restore peace, 
undertake administration of Jammu and 
Kashmir State and arrange for plebiscite, 
without delay, under their joint control 
and supervision. 


Lord Mountbatten promised to let me 
know your Government's reply to these 
proposals but we have heard no more 
about them. Your Government's policy 
is vague. [I still ask your Government to 
let me have your reply to our definite 
proposals. 
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regarding Kashmir which indicated no 
Aesire to find method of settlement. It 
was merely an indictment which bas no 
relation to fact. 


4. In the last paragraph of your 
telegram you say that Lord Mountbatten 
promised to let you know the views o! the 
Indian Government to the proposals 
discussed between the two Governors- 
General but that you have heard no more 
about them. On this point there seems 
to have been a misun derstanding: 


5. Lord Mountbatten on his return 
from Lahore gave me a full account of 
his talk with Mr. Jinnah and in particular 
of two important suggestions which had 
been discussed namely, (one) the with- 
drawal of Indian Dominion troops and 
tribeamen from Kashmir, and (two), the 
holding of a plebiscite at the earliest 
possible date. 


Lord Mountbatten’s Replies 


6. As regards the first proposal Lord 
Mountbatten told me that Mr. Jinnah 
desired that the withdrawal of the 
Indiav Dominion troops and tribesmen 
shouid be simultaneous but that he, 
(Lord Mountbatten), had pointed out 
that it was clearly impossible for the 
Indian troops to withdraw from Kashmir 
Valley until the raidess had left KasLmir 
soi] and law and order had been restored in 
Kashmir. Lord Mountbatten had also 
made it guite clear to Mr. Jinnah that 
the Government of India had no desire 
to retain troops in Kashmir for a moment 
longer than was necessary. 


7. As regards the second point Lord 
Mountbatten reported that Mr. Jinnah 
had expressed the view that there was 
no hope of a fair plebiscite under the 
present Kashmir authorities. To meet 
this point Lord Mountbatten had 
suggested that it should be conducted 
under the auspices of U. N. (). Mr. Jinnah 
had put forward the counter-proposal 
that the two Governors-General should be 
given plenary powers to settle the matter. 
Lord Mountbatten had pointed out that 
it would be constitutionally improper 
for kim to undertake this duty. 


8. On the very day that I had this talk 
with Lord Mountbatten I made a broadcast 
in which the views of the Government 
of India on both these proposals were 
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India Made Definite Proposals 


stated plainly and sincerely and I 
followed it up with a telegram to you 
indicating that they might form the 
basis of discussion at our next talk. 


9. It is thus clear beyond any shadow 
of doubt that we did in fact put forward 
definite proposals as a basis for discus- 
sion between us, as soon as possible after 
Lord Mountbatten’s return from Lahore. 


10. I would have been glad to explain 
to you personally, at the meeting that 
had been arranged for tomorrow, the 
proposals we had put forward and the 
reasons for our inability to accept the 
proposals made to Lord Mountbatten 
by Mr. Jinnah. But since ufortunately, 
you are unable to come, I must let 
you have my views upon them. They 
are as follows. 


11. As regards your proposals one and 
two.—a number of well-armed raiders 
have entered Kashmir to the accompani- 
ment of massacre, arson and _ loot. 
Our troops have been sent there to 
drive oit these raiders and _ protect 
Kashmir. So long as_ these raiders 
remain there, and law and order have 
not been established, our troops must 
discharge their duty. Afterwards they 
will be withdrawn, as I have already 
undertaken. 


12. The raiders are either under your 
control, or they are not. If they are 
under your control you should withdraw 
them and, in any event, stop them 
coming through Pakistan territory into 
Kashmir. If they are not under your 
control and you can do nothing to stop 
them, then surely we are entitled to deal 
with them as we think best. 


13. As regards proposal number three 
in your telegram of 6th October, we 
entirely endorse Lord Mountbatten’s 
view (vide paragraph seven above). 


Indie’s Proposals 


14. It will thus be seen that our 
pro which we have repeatedly 
gtated are.—(1) that the Government of 
Pakistan should publicly undertake to 
do their utmost to compel the raiders to 
withdraw from Kashmir, (2) that the 
Government of India should repeat their 
declaration that they will withdraw their 
troops from Kashmir soil as soon as the 
raiders have withdrawn and law and order 
are restored, (3) that the Governments 
of India and Pakistan should make 4 
joint request to U. N. O. to undertake a 
plebiscite in Kashmir at the earliest 
possible date. 


15. The above’ conclusions _ relate 
only to Kashmir, but it is esyential, in 
order to restore good relations between 
the two Dominions that there should be 
acceptance of the principle that, where 
the ruler of a State does not belong to 
the community to which the majority 
of his subjects belong, and where the 
State has not acceded to that Dominion 
whose majority communi y is the same 
as the State's, the quostion whether the 
State should finally accede to one or the 
other of the Dominions should be ascertain- 
ed by reference to the will of the people. 
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16. The Major-General commanding 
our forces in Jammu and Kashmir has 
been given the most explicit orders to 
do everything in his power to ensure 
that no victimisation of any community 
is permitted. 


(16) 
PAKISTAN PREMIER’S 
STATEMENT 
_ Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, Prime Minister 


of Pakistan on November 16th, issued the 
following Statement : — 


‘I have seen the press report of - 


speech made by the Deputy Prime 
Minister of India at a public meeting at 
Rajkot on November 12th and his sub- 
sequent speech at Junagadh, in the 
course of which he made various unfounded 
allegations against Pakistan, tried to 
justify the: cts of aggression committed 
by the Indian Government in Manavader, 
Junagadh and Kashmir, and _ threatened 
Hyderabad with similar aggression. 


“I do not propose to emulate Mr. 
Patel by indulging in vituperative invec- 
tives or boastful threats. My firm and 
undeviating objective, as also the objec- 
tive of the Pakistan Government, is 
to eliminate by peaceful and honourable 
means all existing causes of friction be- 
tween the two Dominions and to estab- 
lish conditions which would enable 
ourselves and our Indian neighbours to 
live in friendliness and amity. 


“I believe that a true understanding 
between the two countries can be based 
only on a clear and dispassionate appre- 
ciation of the fact of the present situation. 
It is with a view to promoting such an 
understanding that I propose to restate 
the position of the Pakistan Government 
in respect of the States over which 
the present disputes nave arisen. 


Junagadh 


** Hundreds of States, including States 
such as Kapurthala, had a Muslim 
m jority in the population, acceded to 
the Indian Union, but in no case did the 
Pakistan Government interfere in any 
way. Junagadh was the first State to 
accede to Pakistan and at once the 
India Government started on a cam- 
paign of vilification, threats and economic 
blockade. When these weapons did 
not succeed in intimidating the Junagadh 
State, a ‘Provisional Government’ for 
Junagadh was set up on Indian soil and 
its first act was to occupy the Junagadh 
State property in Rajkot, which is the 
seat of the India Government's Regional 
Commissioner. 


" By infiltration tactics and other 
aggressive means, the ‘ Provisional 
Government’ proceeded to violate the 
territory of Junagadh with the help of 
troops, many of whom were drawn from 
the Indian Army. Conditions were 
created in which it became impossible 
for the Junagadh Administration to 
function. Finally, on the alleged request 
of the Dewan, the administration was 
taken over and Junagadh was occupied 
by the armed forces of India. 
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‘Tho indisputable legal position is 
that, in view of the State’s accession to 
Pakistan, the Dewan had no right to 
proffer and the India Government had 
no right’ to accept the so-called invi- 
tation to the India Government to take 
over the administration of the State. 


‘In spite of the gravest provocation, 
we have refrained from any action which 
should result in armed conflict. We 
could with full justification and legal 
right, have sent our forces to Junagadh, 
but at no time since the accession of the 
State was a single soldier sent by us to 
Junagadh and our advice throughout to 
the State authorities was to exercise the 
greatest restraint. 


‘‘Manavadar, another State which 
had acceded to Pakistan, and Mangrol 
and Babariawad, have also been ocoupied 
by Indian troops. 


Settlement by Negotiation 


‘‘In the Kashmir dispute, too, we have 
repeatedly urged a peaceful settlement 
by negotiation. The Muslims of Jammu 
and Kashmir have suffered grievoulsy 
under the Maharaja's Government. 
Thousands have been killed, Muslim 
women have bzen abducted in large 
numbers and over 100,000 Muslims have 
been driven out of their homes into 
Pakistan in a cruel and inhuman 
manner. 


“This destruction of Muslim life, 
honour and property, is still continuing 
by armed mobs with the help of the 
State and Indian Union forces, with the 
set purpose of eliminating the Muslim 
population from the State, and thousands 
of refugees are pouring into Pakistan. 
Dogra troops and gangsters from the 
State have made numerous incursions 
into our territory in West Punjab. 


‘‘We made repeated attempts to 
persuade the Kashmir Government to 
discuss these questions with us, but 
they were determined to join the Union 
of India against the will of the people 
of Kashmir by a coup d'etat. 


“The India Government, in direct 
and clear repudiation of the principles 
on which they had questioned the 
accession of Junagadh to Pakistan, and 
without any reference to, or consul- 
tation with the Pakistan Dominion, whose 
security is vitally affected by events in 
Kashmir, occupied Kashmir by military 
force and have, since the very first day 
of their entry into Kashmir, 
endeavouring in putting down the 
Muslims there by force. 


‘Pakistan territory itself has been 
twice violated by the Indian forces, 
bombs have been dropped in our terri- 
tory in the vicinity of the Kohala bri 
and our police post at Ghari-Habibulleh, 
in the Hazara district, has been machine- 
gunned by the Indian Air Force. 


** Immediately after the unwarranted 
occupation of Kashmir by the India 
Government, @ conference between the 
two Governors-General and the Prime 
Ministers of the two Dominions and the 
Maharaja and his Prime Minister was 
arranged at the instance of the Qaid-e- 
Azam on October 29th. At the last 
minute this oonference was postponed 
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INDIAN TROOPS PROTECTED MUSLIMS 


an Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru fell _ ill. 
Another conference was then arranged 
for November Ist, but this also did not 
take place because Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru covld not attend it. 


**On November Ist the Qaid-e-Azam 
met Lord Mountbatten and put fo ward 
the following proposals for the con- 
sideration of the Government of India: 


** First, to put an immediate stop to 
fighting, the two respective Governments 
to issue a proclamation forthwith, giving 
48 hours’ notice to the opposing forces 
to cease fire. 


‘We made it clear that we had no 
control over the forces of the ‘ Provisional] 
Government of Kashmir’ or the tribesmen 
engaged in fighting, but we were pre- 
pared to warn them in the clearest terms 
that if they did not obey the order to 
cease fire immediately, the forces of both 
Dominions would make war on them. 


‘Secondly, both the forces ot the 
Indian Dominion and the _ tribesmen 
should withdraw simultaneously and 
with the utmost expedition from the 
State territory. 


‘‘ Thirdly, the two Governors-General 
should be vested with full 


powers 
by the two Dominion Governments 
to _ restore peace, undertake the 


administration of Jammu and Kashmir 
State and arrange for a plebiscite without 
delay, under their joint control and 
supervision. 


‘*These were eminently reasonable 
proposals. We made them at the risk 
of incurring the hostility of the Frontier 
tribes, whose feelings had been intensely 
aroused over the atrocities committed 
on their brethern in Kashmir. 


Plebiscite 


‘* The day after these proposals reached 
India Government the Prime Minister of 
India, instead of sending a reply officially, 
gave & vague and evasive idea of his 
solution of the Kashmir question in a 
broadcast, merely harping on the slogan 
of plebiscite but disregarding everything 
else. --—- | C7 


_“ After waiting for some days, I sent 
a reminder. The India Government's 
official reply showed that they were not 
prepared to accept any of our sugges- 
tions. On the contrary, it was cate- 
rically stated: that they would first 
lrive out all the so-called raiders by 
force of arms, and as a recent telegram 
shows, they are not even prepared to 
an & discussion until this has been 
one. 


. ‘*We have made repeated efforts to 
have a conference with the India Domi- 
nion to bring about a peaccful settlement, 

t, on one pretext or another, the 
India Government, with the might of 
military power behind them, have 
flouted the idea. The attitude of the 


India Government indicates that they 
are determined to force 4 military 
decision on Kashmir and to reduce the 
plebiscite to a farce by eliminating the 
Muslim population by the cruel methods 
which are now in operation. 


‘‘Indeed, it now seems extremely 
doubtful if there will be any attempt 
ut all t> ascertain the wishes of the 
people of Kashmir. Speaking to press- 
men at Srinagar on November 10th, 
during Pandit Jawaharla] Nehru’s visit 
to that place, Sheikh Abudllah was 
reported to have observed that there 
m y not be a referendum at all. 


Shcikh Abdullah’s Statement 


“While this Quisling, who has been 
an agent of the Congress for many years, 
struts about the stage bartering away 
the life, honour and freedom of his people 
for the sake of personal profit and power, 
the true leaders of the Muslims of Kashmir 
are rotting in jail. His statement reveals 
an uneasy realisation that, despite all 
the repression, the verdict of the 
people of Kashmir will go in favour of 
accession to Pakistan. 


“There is not the slightest doubt 
that the whole plot of the accession of 
Kashmir to India was preplanned. It 
cannot be justifed on any constitutional 
or moral grounds. It is quite clear now 
that what the India Government are 
after is permanent occupation of Kashmir. 
They can maintain this unjust occupation 
only by liquidation of the Muslim 
population of Jammu and Kashmir, 
who are now suffering military repre- 
s3ion in its worst form and who are 
struggling for their freedom and indeed, 
for their very existence against heavy 
odds. 


“The India Government’s whole 
conduct is based on ‘might is right’ 
and on the belief that Pakistan is unable 
to fight them. If the India Government 
are allowed to follow their imperialist 
land-grabbing policy, this will have 
repercussions not only in Asia, but 
throughout the world. , 


‘‘The fundamentol principle of the 
Charter of the United Nations is to 
prevent might prevailing over right. 
The whole dispute should, therefore, be 
brought before the bar of international 
opinion. 


“We are ready to request U.N.O. 
immediately to appoint its representa- 
tives in Jammu and Kashmir State in 
order to puta stop to fighting and to the 
repression of Muslims in the State; to 
arrange the programme of withdrawal 
of outside forces, to set up an impartial 
admi-istration of the State till a ple- 
biscite is held and to undertake the 
plebiscite under its direction and control 
for the purpose of ascertaining the free 
and unfettered will of the people of the 
State on the question of accession. 


‘We are prepared to accept a similar 
solution of the dispute regarding Mana- 
vadar and Junadadh.” 
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non-Mualims, 


(17) 


JAMMU SITUATION 


Telegram, dated 2lst November 1947, 


Jrom Foreign, New Delht, to PUNSG, 
Lahore. 


From Prime Minister, India, for Prime 
Minister, Pakistan. 


Your telegram, dated 19th November. 
I have nothing to add to what I have 
already said regarding the so-called 
agreemcnt in my telegram, dated 13th 
November. I have been assured by 
parties concerned that this was no 


agreement at all but points noted down 
for discussion. 


~. Immediately after the: ccession of 
Kashmir State to India we were entirely 
occupied, militarily and otherwise, in 
the Kashmir Valley and we were not 
in touch with the Jammu situation. 
We came to learn later thut two con- 
voye of Muslims had been brutally 
attacked in Jammu. We took immediate 
steps to prevent evacuation of Muslims 
from Jammu and to protect them there. 
Another convoy had started already but 
this was guarded by our troops and 
when this was attacked our troops 
inflicted very heavy casualties on the 
attackers, killing 150 of them, wounding 
nearly s hundred and capturing 500 
of them. Since then there has been 
no evacuation, no convoys and no attacks. 
We have issued strictest possible ins- 
tructions to Commander of our forces 
that they should do everything possible 
to protect Muslims in Jammu and these 
orders have been carried out with success 
during the last fortnight. We deeply 
regret the attacks on Muslim convoys 
early in November and heavy casual- 
ties suffered by them. We should like 
to point out, however, that no troops 
of the Indian Union have been guilty 
of offences that you attribute to them. 


They have effectively protected Mus- 
lims. It 


appears that attacks on 
Muslim convoys were made chiefly 
by non-Muslim refugees. 
3. Sheikh Abdullah has visited 


Jammu recently and has taken cffective 
steps there to afford safety and security 
to the residents. . 


Poonch Area 


4. The Poonch area, “vceording to the 
information available to us, has. been 
Overrun by raiders, and warrigons of 
State troops are mostly isloated and 
besieged. It is difficult to understand, 
therefore, how local Muslim population 
in this area .cauld. be victimized by 
..6. We are quite sure ‘that’ soldiers of 
Indian Union forces in Kashmir have 
afforded protection to Muslims according 
to strict directions, or have been en- 
gaged in fighting raiders. 

6. As regards troops of States ‘hat 
have acceded to the Indian Union, rome 
of these were sent to Kashmir State 
but they arrived after the attacks on 
Muslim; convoys referred to  ahove. 
There has been no allegation to our 
knowledge that they have participated 
in attacks on Muslims and indeed they 
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Pakistan’s Refusal 


have not been physically in a position 
to do s80. 


7. I should like to draw your atten- 
tion to certain resolutions passed recently 
by All India Congress Committee in 
Delhi defining the policy to be pursued 
in regard to migration of population, 
refugees, etc. These resolutions re- 
present generally the policy of our 
Government. 


8. Your statement that we are not 
prepared to have discussion until raiders 
have been driven out of Kashmir must 
be based on some misunderstanding. We 
are ready for a discussion at any time. 
All that I have said, and would repeat, 
is that a settlement of the Kashmir 
issue cannot take place unless the raiders 
are made to leave Kashmir State 
territory. 


Sheikh Abdullah 


9. I must express my great regret 
at the remarks you have made in your 
press statement about Sheikh Abdullah. 
I regard him as a man of high integrity 
and patriotism. You know wel! his 
great influence in Kashmir. All commu- 
nities look up to him but more specially 
and naturally the Muslims of Kashmir. 
He has faced a very difficult situation 
with remarkable courage and _ ability. 
Ho is nw head ..f tne Kashmir A imini:tra- 
tion and undoubted'y represents in «a 
very large moasure the popular will of 
Kashinir. It would he improper in 
every way for us Mot to consult him 
in any matter relating to Kashmir 
State. 


10. The specific suggestions regarding 
reference to the United Nations in your 
press statement are: 


(t) “That U.N.O. should immedia- 
tely appoint representatives in Jammu 
and Kashmir in order to put a stop to 
fighting, and to repression of Muslims 
in the State.’’ Since United Nations 
have no (repeat no) forces at their dis- 
posal, we do not see how they can put 
astop to the fighting or to the alleged 
repression of Muslims. This can only 
be done by an organised military force, 
and is being done by our troops. The 
fighting would also stop as soon as the 
raiders were made to withdraw and I 
have repeatedly asked your co-operation 
in stopping transit and supplies to 
raiders through Pakistan territory. 


(ss) ‘To set up an impartial adminis- 
tration of the State.” It is not clear 
to me what U.N.O. can do in the present 
circumstances in Kashmir till peace and 
order have been established. We are 
convinced that Sheikh Abdullah’s ad- 
ministration is based on the will of the 
(people and is impartial. Anyone who 
goes to Kashmir and sees things for 
himself can appreciate this. Moreover, 
we have pledged that, so long as_ our 
forces are in Kashmir, protection of all 
sections of the community will be their 
first and sacred duty. This duty will 
he discharged without fear or favour. 
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(t77) ‘‘ To undertake the plebiscite 
under ite direction and control for the 
purpose of ascertaining the free and 
unfettered will of the people of the 
State on the question of accession.” 
I have repeatedly stated that as soon 
as the raiders have been driven out of 
Kashmir or have withdrawn and peace 
and order have been established, the 
people of Kashmir should decide the 
question of accession by plebiscite or 
referendum under international auspices 
such as those of the United Nations. 
It is clear that no such reference to the 
people can be made when large bodies of 
raiders are despoiling the country and 
military operations against them are 
being carried on. By this d:claration 
I stand. 


Pledge to Kashmir 


11. I have said enough to reassure 
you regarding our resolve to protect the 
Muslim population of Kashmir and of 
our desire to have the people of Kashmir 
themselvees decide their own future under 
fair and equitable conditions. I would 
repeat that we are ready for a  Jiscussion 
at anytime. But if a discussion is to 
lead to a settlement the raiders must 
be out of Kashmir State. We cannot 
leave the people of Kashmir unguarded 
and in danger of attack. We have 
pledged our word to protect them. 


12. In your press statement you have 
said that you have no control of the 
tribesmen engaged in fighting in Kashmir. 
Even so it should be possible for you to 
deny them access to Kashmir through 
your territory, and also to stop supplies 
of commodities like petrol which, 
prima facie, they could not obtain from 
any source outside Pakistan. If you 
have no contro] over the raiders and we 
do not stop and drive them out, then 
indeed we are reduced to a state of 
affairs when all governments cease to 
function and the raider, and looter and 
the killer become masters of the situation. 
That surely cannot be tolerated by our 
government or yours. 


13. I did not suggest that the 
Pakistan Army was participating 
officially in the raid. We possess, how- 
ever, incontrovertible evidence that 
members of the Pakistan Army, whether 
on leave or deserters, have joined the 
raiders, and that the military equipment 
which can only have come from the 
Pakistan Army has been in possession 
of the raiders. 


(18) 


LIAQUAT ALI KHAN’S REPLY 

Telegram, dated (and rereived) the 
25th November 1947, from PUNSG, 
Lahore, to Foreign, New Delhi. 

From Foreign, Camp, J.ahore. 


Following for Prime Minister, 
from Prime Minister, Pakistan. 


India, 


Your telegram, dated November 21st 
I regret to say that your telegram is 
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full of evasion and contradictions and it 
is difficult to get aconcrete plan of 
action out of it. I am extremely te 
that you ‘still. support Sheikh Abdull 

who you know is a Quisling and a paid 
agent to disrupt the Muslmans of Kashmir. 


(19) 
PRIME MINISTER’S STATEMENT 


Pandit Nehru’s statement on Kashmir 
tn the Constituent Assembly (Legislative) 
on 25th Navember, 1947. 


I am glad to have this opportunity of 
exolaining to the House the course of 
events that have led to our intervention 
in Kashmir with the aid of armed forces, 
and the attitude of the Government of 
India to the grave problems that have 
arisen in that State. 


The House is aware that on the lapse 
of Crown Paramountcy on the 15th 
August, this year, Kashmir did not 
accede to either Dominion. We were 
of course vitally interested in the de- 
cision that the State would take. 
Kashmir, because of her geographical 
position with her frontiers marching 
with three countries, namely, the 
Soviet Union, China and Afghanistan, 
is intimately connected with the security 
and international contacta of India. 
Economically also Kashmir is 
intimately relnted to India- 
The caravan trade routes from Central 
ro to India pass through Kashmir 
tate. 


Nevertheless, we did not put the 
slightest pressure on the State to accede 
to the Indian Dominion because we 
realised that Kashmir was in a very 
difficult position. We did not want a 
mere accession from the top but an 
association in accordance with the will 
of her people. Indeed we did not en- 
courage any rapid decision. Even in 
regard to a_ standstill agreement no 
speedy steps were taken by us although 
the matter was under consideration, 
even though Kashmir had entered into 
a standstill agreement with Pakistan 
soon -after the 15th August. 


We learnt later that serious external 
pressure was being applied on Kashmir 
by the Pakistan authorities refusing to 
send to Kashmir supplies vital to ‘he 
needs of the people, such as foodgrains, 
salt, sugar and petrol. Thus an attempt 
was being made to. strangle Kashmir 
economically and thus force her to 
accede to Pakistan. This pressure was 
serious because it was not easy 
for Kashmir to obtain these essential 
supplies from India on account of the 
difficulty of communications. 


In September news reached us that 
tribesmen of the North-West Frontier 
Province were being collected and sent 
to the Kashmir border. In the begin- 
ning of October events took a grave 
turn. Armed bands moved into Jammu 
Province from the neighbouring districts 
of West Punjab, committed serious 
acts of depredation on the local in. 
habitants, burnt villages and towns 
and put a large uumber of people to 
death. Refugees from these areas 
poured into Jammu. 
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India’s Action StraightAnd Above Board 


On the Jammu side of the border the 
local inhabitants, who are chiefly 
Hindu and Rajput in that area, took 
retaliatory measures and drove out the 
Muslims living in those border villages. 
In these border conflicts a very large 
number of villages were destroyed or 
burnt by both parties on either side of 
the frontier 


The raiders from West Punjab into 
Jammu Province were increased in 
numbers and spread out over that 
province. The Kashmir State Army 
which had to meet these raids at numerous 
points soon found itself broken into 
small fragments and gradually ceased 
to be a fighting force. The raiders were 
highly organised, had competent officers 
and modern arms. They succeeded in 
occupying a considerable part of Jammu 
Province, more especially in the Poonch 
Area. Poonch Town, Mirpur,  Kotli 
and some other places held out. 


About this time the State authorities 
asked us to supply them with arms and 
ammunition. We agreed to do so in the 
normal course. But in fact no supply 
was mage till events took a more serious 
turn. Even at this stage no mention 
was made of accession to India. 


The leader of the popular organisation 
in Kashmir, Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah, 
President of the Kashmir National 
Conference, was released from prison 
during this period and we discussed the 
situation in Kashmir with him as well 
as with representatives of the Maharaja 
of Kashmir. We made it clear to both 
of them that while we would welcome the 
accession of Kashmir we did not want 
any hurried or forced accession and 
we would rather wait for the people 
to decide. Sheikh Abdullah was him- 
self of this opinion. 


March to Srinagar 


On the 24th October we heard that 
large armed bands consisting both of 
tribesmen from the Frontier and 
ex-servicemen had _ broken through 
Muzzaffarabad and were marching to 


Srinagar. These raiders had _ crossed 
Pakistan territory and they were 
equipped with Bren Guns, Machine 


Guns, mortars and flame-throwers, and 
had at their disposal a large nmuber of 
transport vehicles. They moved rapidly 
down the Valley, sacking and burning 
and looting all along the way. We 
gave earnest consideration to this situa- 
tion in our Defence Committee on the 
25th and 26th October. The position 
on the 26th morning was that the 
raiders were marching towards Srinagar 
and there was no military detachment 
capable of stopping them. They had 
been stopped for two days near Uri hy 
the State forces under a gallant commander 
who resisted this advance to the 
point of death. These two days thus 
gained were very valuable. 


We were asked at this stage. both 
on behalf of the Maharaja and Sheikh 
Abdullah, to accept the accession of the 
State to the Indian Union and to inter- 
vene with the armed forces of tho Union. 


An immediate decision was necessary, 
and in fact it is now clear that if we had 
delayed the decision even by 24 hours Sri- 
nagar would have fallen and would have 
suffered the tragic fate that befell Mu- 
zaffarabad, Paramula and other places. It 
was clear to us that we could not possibly 
accept under any circumstances this ruin 
of Kashmir by bruta] and _ irresponsible 
raiders. This would have been & 
surrender to frightfulness and fanaticism 
of the worst type and it would bave had 
the most serious consequences all over 
India. To intervene at that stage was 
no easy matte: and was full of risks 
and danger. Yet we decided to face 
this risk and intervene because any 
other course would have meant ruin to 
Kashmir and danger to Indis. 


.In accepting the accession, however, 
we made it perfectly clear to the Maharaja 
that his Government must be carried on 
in f ture according to the popular will 
and that Sheikh Abdullah should be 
charged with the formation of an interum 
government on the new model adopted 
in Mysore. Sheikh Abdullah, in our 
opinion, had undoubtedly the support 
of the large majority of the people of 
Kashmir, Muslims, Hindus and Sikhs. 
Furthor, we made it clear that as soon 
as Jaw and order had been restored in 
Kashmir and her soil cleared of the 
invaders, the question of the State's 
accession should be settled by reference 
to the people. 


I shall not detain the House by 
dealing with the course of the military 
campaign that followed. The facts are 
well-known and redound to the credit 
of our military organisation, our troops 
and our airmen. It must be remembered 
also that our operations have been very 
largely based on air transport in diffic:. lt 
circumstances. Our civil  air-lines and 
their air-crews functioned with remark. 
able success. 


Morale of the People 


On> fact, however, which contributed 
to our success at least as much as the 
military operations was the maintenance, 
under the leadership of Sheikh Abdullah, 
of the civil administration and _ the 
morale of the civil population. The civil 
population, completely unarmed, with 
the enemy within a few miles of the city, 
behaved in a manner which showed ex- 
traordinary courage and coolness. They 
did so because they had a great leader 
and because Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs 
all joined together under him to throw 
back the enemy and to save Kashmir, 
their common heritage. This fact is 
one ofthe most remarkable events of 
recent times in India and one from which 
the rest of the country may take a pro- 
fitable lesson. It was certainly a factor 
of the most vital importance in_ the 
saving of Srinagar. 


The present position is that our troops 
hev. relieved Poonch and are within 8 
miles of Kotli. The terrain in which they 
are functioning is dificult and mountainous 
and the roads and approaches have been 
destroved by the rajders. Progress ig 


‘ killed and driven out. 


occupied by the raiders, several mass- 
acres of the non-Muslim inhabitants 
have taken place involving large 
number of persons. 


I should like to say here that certain 
events happened near Jammu early in 
November which I regret very deeply. 
The Muslim convoys of evacuees were 
being taken away from Jammu _ when 
they were attacked by non-Muslim 
refugees and others and a large number 
of casualties were inflicted. The troops 
escorting them did not pay a creditable 
role. I might add that none of our troops 
were prescnt or had anything to do 
with this. We have issued’ the 
most stringent orders to our troops to pro- 
tect the people, to function with im- 
partiality and indeed to make friends with 
the local population. I am glad to say 
that they have carried out these in- 
structions. 


Straight Action 


The House is aware that the Pakistan 
Government has protested emphatically 
against our action in Kashmir. In doing 
so they have used language which is not 
becoming in any government and have 
alleged fraud and conspiracy on our part. 
I need only say that I am_ completely 
convinced that every action that the 
Government of India have taken in 
regard to Kashmir has been straight and 
above board and I can defend it at any 
time before the world. We have indeed 
been over-scrupulous in this matter so 
that nothing may be done in the passion 
of the moment which might be wrong. 
The behaviour of our army has all along 
been good and worthy of our traditions. 


I cannot say this of the Pakistan Gov- 
ernment. Their case is that the genesis of 
the trouble was extensive killing of 
Muslims in Eastern Punjab and Kashmir 
and that the raid on Kashmir was a 
spontaneous reaction to this on the part 
of the tribesmen. I think this is com- 
pletely untruo. I regret deeply that 
in parts of Jammu province Muslims were 
This of course 
has had nothing to do with cur g::vern- 
ment or our forces. But this mutual 
killing has been a very tragic feature 
during these past months in the Punjab, 


‘and Jammu was powerfully affected 
by _ this. 
We have sufficient evidence in our 


possession to demonstrate that the whole 
business of the Kashmir raids bcth in 
Jammu province and in Kashmir proper 
was deliberately organised by high officials 
of the Pakistan Government. They 
helped the tribesmen and ex-servicemen 
to collect, they supplied them with im- 
plemente of war, with lorries, with petrol 
and with officers. They are continuing 
to do so. Indeed their high officials 
openly declare so. 


It is obvious that no large body of 
men could cross Pakistan territory in 
armed groups withont the goodwill, 
connivanre and active help of the au- 
thorities there. It is impossible to 
escape the conclusion that the raids 
on Kashmir were carefully planned and 
well-organised by the Pakistan authorities 
with the deliberate object of scizing . 
the State by force and then declaring 
accession to Pakistan. This was an act 


therefsre, slow. In this Poonch area of hostility not only to Kashmir but 
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Sardar Vellabhbha% Patel,” Deputy! Prime’ Ministcr. ard Serdar Ba'dev Singh Defence Minister, telking to R. I. AF. 


to the Indian Union. It is only neces- 
sary to see the semi-official organs of 
the Muslim League and the Pakistan 
Government to find out the attitude of that 
government. If we hd allowed this scheme 
to succeed, we would have been guilty 
of betrayal of the people of Kashmir 
and a grave dereliction of duty to India. 
The results of these on the communal and 
political situation all over India would 
have been disastrous. 


The Pakistan Government have pro- 
posed a simultaneous withdrawal of our 
forces and the raiders from Kashmir. ‘This 
was a strange proposal and could only 
mean that the raiders were there at the 
instance of the Pakistan Government. 
We cannot treat with free-booters who 
have murdered large numbers of people 
and tried to ruin Kashmir. They are not 
a State, although a state may be behind 
them. We have gone to Kashmir to 
protect the people and assoon as this duty 
is discharged our forves need not remain 
there and we shall withdraw cur forces, 
We cannot desert the people of Kast mir 
till danger is passed. 


If the Pakistan Government is sincere 
they can stop the entry of these raiders 
and thus accelerate the return of peace 
and order. After that let the people 
of Kashmir decide and we sha!'l accept 
their decision. But if this armed con- 
flict continues no opportunity is given 


fficers and men during a visit to Jammu 


for the people to decide by peaceful 
means and the decision gradually takes 
shape by the sacrifice and power of the 
people in this conflict. 


Impartial Tribunal 


In order to establish our bona fides we 
have suggested that when the neople are 
given the chance to decide their future 
this should be done under the super- 
vision of 1n impartial tribunal such as the 
United Nations Organisation. 


The issue in Kashmir is whether vio- 
lence and naked force should decide the 
future or the will of the people. The raiders, 
encouraged hy Pakistan, have sought 
to enforce by the sword accession to 
Pakistan against the ekvious wishes of 
large numbers of the people in Kashmir. 
We cannot permit a success of this 
method to achieve political ends. It is 
a tragedy that Pakistan should ally iteelf 
to such methods instead of devoting 
herself to the urgent tasks of economic 
and social reconstruction. 


Kashmir has gone through fire and I 
am sure that the House would like me 
to communicate their sympathy to the 
people of Kashmir for the tribulations 
they have been going through in recent 
weeks. This fair land which nature 
has made so lovely has been desecrated 
by people who heve indulged in murder, 
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arson, loot and foul attacks on women 
and children. The people have suffered 
greatly from shortage of the most vital 
necessities of life and yet, under the 
inspiring lead of Sheikh Abdullah, they 
have stood together in the hour of 
calami:y and showed to the rest of India 
an example of what communal unity 
can achieve. ~ Whatever the future may 
hold, this chapter in the history of Kashmir 
will be worth reading and we shall never 
regret that in their hour of distress we 
have been able to be of assistance to this 
gallant people. 


Kashmir and India have been bound 
together in many ways from ages past. 
These last few weeks have forged a new 
link which none can sunder. 


(20) 
WOMEN SOLD LIKE CATTLE 
Telegram, dated the 2nd December 1947, 
from Poreign, New Delhi, to PUNSG, 
Lahore. — 


‘For Mr. Liaquat Ali 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 


Khan from 


Please see my immediately preceding 
telegram. I have received information 
that there are in Gujrat District some 
2,000 Hindu wemen abducted from 
Bhimber area and that they are being 
sold like cattle at Rs. 150 each. This 
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Obligation To People Of Kashmir 


traffic is, I am sure, as revolting to you 
as it is to me and I would earnestly ask 
you to take all possible steps to see that 
these unfortunate women are _ rescued 
and evacuated to India. I understand 
that our Deputy High Commissioner in 
Lahore is contacting the Inspector- 
General of Police, West Punjab, in the 
matter. 


(21) 


INTOLERABLE SITUATION 


Telegram, dated the 3rd December 1047, 
from Foreign, New Delhi, to Prome 
Minteter, Pakistan, Lahore. 


For Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan from 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 


I have been drawing your attention 
to large concentrations of tribesmen and 
others in West Punjab near the border of 
Kashmir State and to the abduction of 
large numbers of women from 
who are being offered for sale in Weat 
Punjab. During the last few days while 
we were supposed to be discussing possible 
terms for a settlement, these concentra- 
tions have been encouraged and addi- 
tional raiders have been sent into Kashmir 
who have ma sacred thousands of persons 
there. We havo reliable evidence about 
the part that officials of the Pakistan 
Government are taking in organising this 
invasion of Kashmir territory. I feel 
I must inform you that this is creating 
@ very grave situation in regard to India— 
Pakistan relations. The | Government 
of India cannot tolerate the 
continuance of the use of Pakistan 
territory for organising murderous raids 
‘into a part of Indian Dominion territory 
and must consider it as an act of hostility. 
This you will appreciate might involve 
-far-reaching consequences. It is hardly 
possible to conduct any negotiations 
while this state of affairs lasts. In spite 
of repeated requests from us {0 you 
there has been no attempt on the part 
of the Pakistan Government to withdraw 
‘raiders or to express its disapproval of 


their action. ° 
(22) 
NON-MUSLIMS ASSURED 
PROTECTION 


Telegram, dated the 4th (Received 5th) 
December 1947, from PUNSG, Lahore, to 
Foreign, New Delhi. 


From F oreign Camp, Lahore. Addreased 
Foreign, New Delhi. 


For Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru from 
-Liaquat Ali Khan. 

I have received your telegram, dated 
December 2nd, on return from Rawalpindi 
today. I am greatly distressed to read 
their contents and am taking immediate 
steps to have un investigation into matter. 
I havo issued orders that any non-Muslims 

‘Moving from Jammu, Kashmir State 
into Pakistan territory should be collected 


in camps and given adequate protection 
until they are evacua:ed. I uma_ one 
with you in my abhorrence of all crimes 
against women. 


(2) When I was in Sialkot on Nov- 
ember 30th and December lst and in 
Rawalpindi on 3rd. and 4th December 
I was told most harrowing stories about 
Muslims in Jammu Kashmir State. Accord- 
ing to all reports I received Muslim popula- 
tion of large number of towns and villages 
in Jammu has been massacred and total 
of killed runs into six figures. The abduc- 
tion of Muslim women has taken place on 
a@ very large-scale and women from res- 
pectable families have been specially 
attacked but apart from abduction there 
are other aspecte of treatment of Muslim 
women which are too shameful to put in 
writing. Until I had visited Sialkot 
and Rawalpindi and received first-hand 
evidence I had not realised full gravity 
of situation. The two Governments 
must, a8 &@ matter of highest urgency, 
concert measures to put a stop to this 
state of affairs. 


(23) 
KASHMIR THE MAJOR ISSUE 


Telegram, dated the 12th December 1947, 
From Foreign, New Delhi, to Foreign, 
Karache, 


From Prime Minister, India, for Prime 
Minister, Pakistan. 


Ever since my return from Lahore I 
have given the most earnest thought to 
the settlemnt of all outstanding matters 
in dispute between India and Pakistan. 
My colleagues share my desire for such a 
settlement which is essential for the 
well-being of both India and Pakistan. 
It is our good fortune that ugreements 
have already been arrived at in regard 
for many matters in controve But 
yo: will appreciate that it is difficult to 
make any progress if conflict and RuUspicion 
continue between the two countries. 
Such conflict is likely to affect all our 
other relations and may lead to a deteri- 
oration of the situation. 


2. The major cause of this conflict 
at present is Kashmir. We have dis- 
cussed this matter with you at great 
length without resolving our differences 
or finding a way out of the impasse. I 


- need not reiterate the arguments which 


have been repeatedly advanced in support 


of our position. You are fully seized of 
them. 


3. We have given further thought, in 
the light of our discussion in Lahore, 


to the question of inviting the United . 


Nations to advise us in this matter. 
While we are prepared to invit> U.N.O. 
observers to come here and advise us as 
to the proposed plebiscite, it is not clear 
in what other capacity the United 
Nations’ help can be sought. According 
to your own declaration to us you are 
not parties to the present strugvle in 
Kashmir. We cannot treat with irregular 
invaders as a State. No Government 
can deal with such raids which have 
brought death and destruction to 
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Kashmir, except through military means. 
We owe an obligation to the people of 
Kashmir to restore peaceful and nermal 
conditions and we have pledged 
ourselves to this end. We would gladly 
co-operate in an attempt to restore 
peace by settlement. 

4. I trust that you will appreciate the 
logic and reasonableness of our position 
and our earnest desire to find a solution 
which is honourable to all concerned. 1 
hope to meet you when you visit Delhi 
on the 22nd December to attend the 
next meeting of the Joint Defence 
Council and to discuss this matter further 
with you. I confess, however, that I 
find myself unable to suggest anything 
beyond what I have offered alreacy, 
namely, to ask the U. N. O. to send im- 
partial observers to advise us regarding 
the plebiscite. 


I hope that your health continues to 
imp rove, 


(24) | 
KASHMIR’S VITAL POSITION 


Telegram, dated the 16th and received 
17th December 1947, Foreign, Karacht, 
to Foreign, New Delhi. 


For Prime Minister, India, from Prime 
Minister, Pakistan. 
Your telegram, dated December lst. 


As you know I am most desirous for a 
settlement of all matters in dispute be- 
tween India and Pakistan. So are my 
colleagues. And I agree with you that 
major issue outstanding between the two 
Dominions is Kashmir and as I poirted 
out before also Junagadh. During our 
discussions in Delhi and Lahore I ex. 
plained to vou how vital a place Kashmir 
occupies in relation to Pakistan. The 
security of Pakistan is bound up with that 
of Kashmir, and ties of religion, cultural 
affinity and economic inter-dependence bind 
the two together still closer. The security 
and well-being of people of Kashmir is 
of highest importance to people of 
Pakistan. We aro, therefore. vitally 
interested in peaceful and honourable 
conditions for people of Kashmir so that 
freed from a]l pressure, external or internal, 
they might of their own free-will decide 
to which Dominion they wish to accede. 


The test of any course of action would, 
therefore, be whether it leads to creation 
of conditions in which a really free 
plebiscite can be held. To my mind, 
the problem can only be solved by an act 
of statamanship in the light of basic 
realities of situation and not by legal 
disputations as to how Pakistan is party 
to dispute or how U. N. O. can be brought 
in. I hope when we meet on December 
22nd we shall be able to discuss matter in 
this spirit. 

Many thanks for your enquiry about 
my health. I am feeling better now. 


(25) 
INDIA’S DEMANDS 


The Prime Minister of India personally 
handed over to the Prime Minister of Pakis- 
tan, the following letter in New Delhi, 
on December 22nd, 1947. 


Dear Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, 


1. On various occasions, I have drawn 
your attention to the aid which the raiders 
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Indian armed forces have been operating in Jamma Proviace against armsd bands of meo who raided the jprovince lootiag, 
buraing and killing. Picture shows aa Indian Army convoy on the movejin Jammu 


into Kashmic Scate are deriving from 
Pakistan. They have fro transit through 
Pakistan territory. ‘They are operating 
azainst Kashmir from bases in Pakistan. 
Toaie modera military equipment could 
only have haan obtainsd from Pakistan 
3)1rca3; mortars, artillery and Mark 
V-minos are not normally the kind of 
armsamont which tribss3men possess. 
M>tor transport, which the raiders have 
ba32 using, aad tho patrol raquired for 
it, cy 114 also bs obtained in Pakistan only. 
Fooi ail othor supplies are also sgsured 
feon Pakistan ; iniz2d, wa have reliable 
reports that the caidera get their rations 
fron military m3s303 in Pakistan. Ac- 
cording to our information, large numbers 
of tho3a raiders are receiving military 
training in Pakistan, which could only 
be under officers of the Pakistan Army. 


2. The forms of aid, enumerated in the 
preceding paragraph, which these raiders 
are recsiving, constitute an act of aggres- 
sion against India because they are 
being used against a State which has 
acceded to the Indian Dominion. The 
Government of India, while protesting 
against the action of the Pakistan Govern- 
ment in furnishing or allowing such 
as3istance to bo furnished, and urging that 
the Pakistan Government should stop 
such help and at least urge the raiders 
to withdraw, has so far taken no action 
iteelf which might involve entry by 
Indian forces into Pakistan territory. 
They have been hoping, all these weeks, 
though with diminishing hope, that the 
Pakistan Government themselves would 
put a stop to aid to the raiders which 
ig of the nature of help to India’s enemies. 


Since protests have failed to bear 
fruit, the Government of India now 


formally ask the Government of Pakistan 
to deny to the raiders :— - 


(1) all access to and use of Pakistan 
territory for operations against. Kashmir : 


(2) all military and other supplies ; 
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(3) all othor kinds of aid that might 
tend to prolong the present struggle. 


3. The Government of India have 
always desired and still earnestly desire 
t» live on terms of friendship with Pakistan. 
Thev sincerely hope that the request 
which they have now formally made will 
be acceded to promptly and without 
re3zerve. Failing such response, they will 
ba compalled to take such action, con- 
sisteatly with the provisions of the United 
Nations Charter, as they may consider 
n92933ary to protect their interesta, and 
to discharge thie obligations to Govern- 
ment and people of Kashmir. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 


(26) 


Extract from Telegram, dated 26th 
December. 1917, from Foreign, New Del, 
to Foreign, Karachi. 


For Prime Minister, Pakistan, from 
Prime Minister, India. 

I would draw your attention to the 
letter I gave to you personally on Monday, 
the 22nd evening ard would request a 
very early reply to it. 


. (27) 


Telegram, dated the 31st December 1947, 
from Prime Minister, New Delhi, to 
Prime Minister, Pakistan, Karachi. 


You will remember that, on 22nd 
December, I handed personally to you 
a letter regarding Kashmir. In my 
telegram to you (dated 26th December), 
I reminded you of the letter and repeated 
request for an early reply. 


I regret to say that I have heard 
nothing from you so far, and, as we cannot 
afford to wait any longer, we are making 
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a reference to the Security Council in 
terms of my immediately following 
telegram. 


(28) 
COMPLAINT FILED WITH U.N. O. 


Telegram, dated the 31st December 1947, 
from Foreign, New Delhi, to I ’ 
Washington. 

Please convey following message to 
the Chairman, Security Council of the 
United Nations, Lake Success, New 
York, immediately :—- 


Begins. 1. Under Article 35 of the 
Charter of the United Nations, any 
member may bring any situation, whose 
continuance is likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security, to the attention of the Security 
Council. Such a situation now existe 
between India and Pakistan owing to 


_the aid which invaders, consisting of 


nationals of Pakistan and of tribesmen 
from the territory immediately adjoining 
Pakistan on the North-West, are drawing 
from .Pakistan for aperations against 
Jammu and Kashmir, a State which has 
acceded to the Dominion of India and is 
part of India. 


The circumstances of the accession, 
the activities of the invaders which led 
the Government of India to take military 
action against them, and the assistance 
which the attackers have received and 
are still receiving from Pakistan are ex- 
plained later in this memorandum. 


The Government of India request the 
Security Council, to call upon Pakistan 
to put an end immediately to the giving 
of such assistance which is an act of 
aggression against India. lf Pakistan 
does not do so, the Government of India 
may be compelled, in self-defence, to 
enter Pakistan territory, in order to 
take military action against the invaders. 
The matter is, therefore, one of extreme 
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Armoured cars of Indian Cavalry regiment on patrol] duty in Jammu 


urgency and calls for immediate action 
by the Security Council for avoiding a 
breach of international peace. 


Infiltration of Raiders 


2. From the middle of September, 
1947, the Government of India had 
received reports of infiltration of armed 
raiders into the western parte of the 
Jammu Province of the Jammu and 
Kashmir State; Jammu adjoins Weat 
Punjab which is a part of the Dominion 
of Pakistan. These raiders had done a 
great deal of damage in that area and 
taken possession of part of the territory 
of the State. On the 24th of October 


the Government of India heard of a. 


inajor raid from the Frontier Province of 
the Dominion of Pakistan into the Valley 
of Kashmir. Some 2,000 or more fully- 
armed and equippe men came in motor 
transport, crossed over to the territory 
of the State of Jammu and Kashmir, sacked 
the town of Muzaffarabad, killing many 
people, and proceeded along the Jhelum 
Valley Road towards Srinagar, the summer 
capital of the Jammu and Kashmir State. 
Intermediate towns and villages were 
sacked and burnt, and many people killed. 


These raiders were stopped by Kashmir 
State troops near Uri, a town some 50 
miles from Srinagar, for some time, but 
the invaders got round them and burnt 
the power house at Mahoora, which 
supplies electricity to the whole of 
Kashmir. 


3. The position on the morning of the 
26th of October was that these raiders 
had been held by Kashmir State troops 
and part of the civil populations who 
had been armed, at a town caile.| Bara- 
mulla. Beyond Buramulla there was no 
major obstruction up to Srinagar. There 
was immediate danger of these raiders 
reaching Srinagar, destroying and sacking 
the capital and massacring large numbers 
of people, both Hindus and Muslims. 
The State troops were spread out all over 
the State and moet of them were deployed 
along the western border of Jammu Pro- 
vince. They tad been split up into small 
isolated groups and were incapable of 
offering effective resistance to the 
raiders. Most of the State officials 
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had left the threatened area and civi 
administration had ceased to function. 


All that stood between Srinagar and 
the fate which had overtaken places on 
the route followed by the raiders, was 
the determination of the inhabitants of 
Srinagar, of all communities, practically 
without arms, to defend themselves. 
At this time, Srinagar had also a large 
population of Hindu and Sikh refugees 
who had fled there from West Punjab owing 
to communal disturbances in that area. 
There was little doubt that the refugees 
would be massacred if the raiders reached 
Srinagar. 


4. I:mmediately after the raids into 
Jammu and Kashmir State commencei, 
approaches were informally made to 
the Government of India for the accept- 


ance of the acceasion of the State to the | 


Indian Dominion. (It might be explained 
in parenthesis, that Jammu and Kashmir 
form a State whose Ruler, prior to the 
transfer of power by Britain to the 
Dominion of India and Pakistan, had 
been in Treaty’ relations with the 
British Crown which controlled _ its 
foreign relations and was_ responsible 
for its defence. The Treaty relations 
ceased with the transfer of power on 
August 15th last, and Jammu = and 
Kashmir like other States. acquired 
the right to accede to either Dominion). 


Accession to India 


5. Events moved with great rapidity 
and the threat to the Valley of Kashmi 
became grave. On the 26th of October, 
the Ruler of the State, His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Hari Singh, appealed 
urgently to the Government of India 
for military help. He also requested 
that the Jammu and Kashmir State 
should be allowed toaccede to the Indian 
Dominion. <An appeal for help was also 
simultaneously received by the Govern- 
ment of India from the largest popular 
organisation in Kashmir, the National 
Conference, headed by Sheikh Abdullah. 
The Conference further strongly support- 
ed the request for the State's accession 
to the Indian Dominion. The Govern- 
ment of India thus, were approached 
not only officially by the State authori- 
ties, but also on behalf of the people of 
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Kashmir, both for military aid and for 
the accession of the State to India. 


68. The grave threat to the life and 
property of innocent people in the 
Kashmir Valley and the security of the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir that had 
developed as a result of the invasion of 
the Valley demanded immediate decisions 
by the Government of Indin on hoth 
requests. Jt was imperative, on account 
of the emergency, that the responribility 
for the defence of the Jammu _ and 
Kashmir State should be taken over by 
a Giovernment capable of discharging it. 
But, in order to avoid any possible 
suggestion that India had taken advan- 
tage of the State’s immediate peri] for 
her own political advantage. the 
Dominion Government made it clear 
that, once the soil of the State had been 
cleared of the invader and normal con- 
ditions restored, its people would be free 
to decide their future by the recognised 
democratic method of a plebiscite or 
referendum, which, in order to ensure 
complete impartiality, might be held 
under international auspices. 


7. The Government of India felt it 
their duty to respond to the appeal for 
armed resistance because :— 


(1) they could not allow a neighbouring 
and friendly State to be compelled by 
force to determine either its internal 
affairs or its external relations, 


(2) the accession of Jammu and Kashmir 
State to the Dominion of India made 


India legally responsible for the defence 
of the State. 


Srinagar Saved 


8. The intervention of the Govern- 
ment of India resulted in saving Srinager. 
The raiders were driven back from 
Baramula to Uri and are held there by 
Indian troops. Nearly 19,000 raiders face 
the Dominion Forces in this area. Since 
the operations in the Valley of Kashmir 

» pressure by the raiders against 
the western and south-western border 
of the Jammu and Kashmir State has 
been intensified. Exact figurea are not 
available. It is understood however, 
that nearly 15,000 raiders are operating 
against this part of the State. State 
troops are besieged in certain areas. 
Incursions by the raiders into the State 
territory involving murder, arson, loot 
and abduction of women continue. The 
booty is collected and carried over to the 
tribal areas to serve as an inducement 
to the furtner recruitment of tribesmen t 
the ranks of the raiders. In addition 
to those actively participating in the 
raids, a large number of tribesmen and 
others estimated at 100,000 have been 
co!lected in different places in the districta 
of West Punjab bordering the Jammu 
and Kashmir State and many of them 
are receiving military training under 
Pakistan nationals, including officers 
of the Pakistan Army. They are looked 
after in Pakistan territory. fed, clothed. 
armed and otherwise equipped. and 
transported to the territory of the Jammu 
and Kashmir State with the help, direct 
and indirect, of Pakistan officials both 
military and civil. 


From Tribal Areas 


9. As already stated, raiders, who 
entered the Kashmir Valley in October 
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eame mainly from the Tribal Areas to 
the North-West of Pakistan and, in order 


to reach Kashmir, passed — through 
Pakistan territory. The raids along 


the south-west border of the State, which 
had preceded the invasion of the Valley 
proper, had actually been conducted 
from Pakistan territory and Pakistan 
nationals had taken part in them. This 
prosess of transit across Pakistan terri- 
tory and the utilisation of that territory 
as has of operation against the Jammu 
and Kashmir State continues. 


Recently, Military operations against 
the western and south-western border 
of the State have been intensified ancl 
the attackers consist of nationals of 
Pakistan as well as tribesmen. «‘Theso 
invaders cro armed with modern weapons, 
including mortars and medium inachine- 
guns, wear the battle-dress of regular 
soldiers and, in recent cngagementr, 
have fought in regular hattle-formation 
and are using the tactics of modern war- 
tare. Manpack wireless sets are in 
regular use and even Mark V-mines lave 
bee. employed. For their transport, 
the invaders have all along used motor 
vehicles. They are undoubtedly being 
trained and, to some oxtent, led by 
regular officers of the Pakistan Army. 
Their rations and other supplies are 
obtained from Pakistan territory. 

10, Theso facts point indisputably 
to the conclusions :-- 
invaders are allowed 


Pakistan territory ; 


transit across 


(b) that they are allowed to use Pakis- 
tan territory as a base of operations ; 


(c) that. they include Pakistan nationals, 


(d) that they draw much of — their 
military equipment, transport and 
supplies (including petrol) from Pakistan ; 
and 


(e) that Pakistan officers are training, 
guiding and otherwise actively helping 
them. 


Act of Aggression 


There is no source other than Pakistar 
from which they could obtain such 
quantities of modern military equipment, 
training or guidance. More than once. 
the Covernment of India had asked the 
Pakistan Government to deny to the 
invaders facilities which constitu’e an 
act of aggression and hostility against 
India, but without any response. The 
last occasion on which this request was 
made was on the 22nd December, when 
the Prime Minister of India handed over 
personally to the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan a letter in which the various 
forins of aid given by Pakistan to the 
‘nvaders were briefly recounted and the 
Clovernment of Pakistan were asked to 
put an end to such aid promptly and 
without reserve. No reply to this letter 
has yet been 
telegraphic rominder sent on the 26th. 


11. It should be clear from the 
foregoing recital that the Government of 
Pakistan are unwilling to stop the assis- 
tunce in material and men which the 
invaders are receiving from their terri- 


tory and from their nationals including 
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received, in spite of a - 


Pakistan Government both 
military and civil. 
only unneutral, but constitutes active 
aggression against India, of which tho 
State of Jammu and Mcshmir forms a 
part. 


Pakistan’s Unchanged Attitude 


12. The Government of India have 
exerted both persuasion and exercised 
patience to bring about a change in the 
attitude of Pakistan. But they have 
failed, and are. in consequence, con- 
fronted with a situation in which their 
defence of the Jammu and Kashmir 
State is hampered and their measures to 
drive the invaders from the _ territory 
of the State are gravely impeded by the 
support which the raiders derive from 
Pakistan. The invaders are still on the 
soil of Jammu and Kashmir, and the 
inhabitants of the State are exposed to 
all the atrocities of which a barbarous 
foe is capable. The presence in 
large numbers, of the invaders in these 
portions of Pakistan territory which 
adjoin patts of India territory other than 
the Jammu and Kashmir State, is a 
manace to the rest of India. 


personnei, 


The Government of India have no 
option, therefore, but to take more 
effective military action in order to rid 
Jammu and Kashmir State of the in- 
vader. Indefinite continuance of the 
present operations prolongs the agony 
of the people of Jammu and Kashmir, 
is a <lrain on India’s resources and a con- 
stant threat to the maintenance of peace 
between India and Pakistan. 


13. In order that the objective of 
expelling the invader from Indian ” 
territory and preventing him — from 


launching fresh attacks should be quickly 


achieved, Indian troops would have to 


enter Pakistan territory; only thus 
could the invaders be denied the use of 
hases and cut off from their sources of 
supplies, and reinforcements. in Pakis- 


This attitude is not: 


tan. Since the aid which the invaders 
are recejving from Pakistan is an act of 
aggression against India, the Government 
of India are entitled, in international 
law, to send their urmed forces across 
Pakistan territory for dealing cffectively 
with the invaders.. However, as such 
action might involve armed conflict 
with Pakistan, the Government of India, 
ever anxious to proceed according to the 
spirit of the Charter of the United 
Nations, desire to report the situation 
to the Security Council in accordance 
with the provisions of Article 35 of the 
Charter. They feel justified in reques- 
ting the Council to ask the Government 
of Pakistan :-- 


(1) to prevent Pakistan Government 


personnel, military and civil, participa- 
invasion 


ting in or assisting the of 
Jammu and Kgshmir State : 
(2) to call upon other Pakistan 


nationals to desist from taking any pait 
in the fighting in Jammu and Kashmir 
State ; 


(3) to deny to the invaders : 


(4) access to and use of its territery 
for operations against Kashmir ; 


(b) military and other supplies ; 


(c) all other kinds of aid that might 
tend to prolong the present. struggle. 


14. The Governmeut of India would 
stress the special urgency of the Security 
Council taking immediate action on their 
request. They desire to add that th 
military oporations in the invaded aren 
have, in the past few days, been de- 
veloping so rapidly that they must, im 
self-defence reserve to themsclves the 
freedem to take, at any time when it 
may become necessary, such military 
action as, they may consider, the situa- 
tion requires. / 


Fighting the 


snvaders in Kashmir: Sepoys are seen moving with their kits 
through difficult and rocky country with the friendly assistancs cf the 
local people 
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PAKISTAN PREMIER’S REPLY 


fo. ‘The Government of Ludia deeply 
regret that a serious crisis should have 
besm reached in their relations with 
Pakistan. Not only is Pakistan a neigh- 
bour but, in spite of the recent sepe- 
ration, Lndia and Pakistan have many 
eoOmmun ties and many common interests. 
India desires nothing more earnestly 
than to live with her neighbour State 
on terms of close and lasting friendship. 
Poace is to the interest of both States; 
indeed to the interests of the world. 
The Goverament of India’s approach 
to the Security Council is inspired by 
the sincere hope that, through the 
prompt action of the Council, peace may 
be preserved. 


16. The toxt of this reference to the 
Council is being telegraphed to the 
Government of Pakistan. 


Jawaharlal Nehru, Member for External! 
Affairs, Government of India. Ends. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
INVESTIGATION 


Letter from Prime Minister, Pakistan 
io Prime Minister, India, dated 30th 
December 1947. 


DEAR PANDIT NEHRU, 


Please refer to your demi-official 
letter, dated the 22nd December, in 
which you have brought formal charges 
against the Pakistan Government for 
aiding and abetting the so-called 
‘invaders of Kashmir in their fight 
against the forces of the Maharaja and 
of the Indian Dominion. 


2. Despite the ominous hint contained 
in paragravh three I trust I am right in 
assuming that your letter is not an 
‘‘ Ultimatum" but a fore-runner of a 
formal reference of the ma iner to the 
U.N.QO. If so, nothing could be more 
welcome, for, you will recollect, this is 
exactly what the Pakistan Government 
has beon suggesting throughout as the 
most offective met.od of ironing out 
our mutual differences. I am_ therefore 
sincerely glad to find that you propose 
at lust to adopt this particular line of 
approach to our problems. 


3. [ must, however, coniess my dis- 
appointment that your proposal appa- 
rently restricts the reference to the 
sinule issue of Kashmir. The episode of 
Kashmir considered by itself would look 
like a sentence torn out of its context. 
It is but an act in the unparralleled 
tragedy which is being enacted before 
our eyes ever since the announcement 
of the scheme of partition. A reference 
to the U.N.O. therefore in my opinion 
must cover much larger ground and 
embrace all the fundamentals of the 
difforences between the two Dominions. 
As I seo it, it is neither Kashmir alone 
nor Junagadh and Manavadar, nor even 
the terrible tragedy of wholesale massa- 
cres of Muslim men, women and children 
in extensive areas of the Indian Domi- 
nion, but a totality of these horrors and 
iniquities, indicating but one  consis- 
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tent, sinister pattern) which — should 
rightly form the subject matter of 
international investigation. If the root 
causes of the evil which is vitinting: our 
relutions ure not determined and __re- 
inoved it is much to be feared that fresh 
incidents will continue to threaten the 
peace not only between the two Domi- 
nions, but in a much wider field. 


4. The case of Kashmu is simple and 
ouc attitude has been explained frankly 
and repeatedly both in our communi- 
cations to vou and our official statements 
to the press. The Pakistan Government 
has not arcepted and cannot accept the 
so-called ‘xnecession’ of the Jammu 
and Kashmir State to India. We have 
said it before and repeat that the 
‘accession was fraudulent inasmuch 
as it was achieved by deliberately 
creating certain conditions, with the 
object of finding an excuse to state the 
‘accession’. It was based on violence 
because it furthered the plan of the 
Kashmir Government to liquidate the 
Muslim population of the State. The 
accession was against the well-known 
will of an overwhelming majority of the 
population and could not be justified 
on any grounds whether moral or con- 
stitutional, geographical or economic, 
cultura: or religious. 


Responsibility for Disturbances 


5. The sole responsibility for the 
disturbances which occurred in the 
State must squarely lie on the Maharaja 
and his Government who, despite the 
advice tendered by the Pakistan Govern- 
ment, persisted in their policy of re- 
pression of Muslims. Repression was 
followed by resistance, particularly in 
the area of Poonch which is inhabited 
by a large number of ex-soldiers. The 
resistance in its turn was met with 
more repression till the Dogra savagery 
supported by the brutality of Sikh 
and Rashtriya Sewak Sangh bands 
created a reign of terror in the State. 
This state of affairs naturally aroused 
strong feelings of sympathy throughout 
Pakistan, particularly aimong the Muslims 
living in the contiguous areas who had 
numerous ties of relationship with the 
persecuted people of the State. Some of 
these people went across to assist their 
kinsmen in their struggle for freedom 
and indeed for cxistence itself. The 
stuge was thus set for the pre-planned 
intervention by the forces of the Indian 
Dominion to quell this spontaneous 
popular rising against the culmination of 
the age-lony tyranny of the Dogra rule. 
The repeated warning of the Pakistan 
Government went unheeded. This 
hasty and ill-advised action completely 
changed the picture and the Frontier 
tribesmen, a ferociously freedom-loving 
people. naturally took up the challenge 
in support of their Kashmiri co-religionists 
fighting for their survival and liberation. 
If the Government ot India had extended 
to the Pakistan Government the courtesy 
of consulting it before embarking on its 
enterprise and suddenly landing troops 
in Kashmir, or even notifying Pakistan 
of its proposed action, thus providing 
an opportunity for discussion and 
consultation, it might have been possible 
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‘turned down by your Government. 


to avert the trayedy of Kashmir. ‘The 
action of the Governmnent of India 
served to swoll the torrent of popular 
resentment until it became impossible 
for the Pakistan Government to stem 
it without embarking on large scale 
military operations. 


International Brigade 


6. As regards the charges of aid and 
assistunce to the ‘invaders’ by the 
Pakistan Government we emphatically 
repudiate them. On the contrary, and 
solely with the object of maintaining 
friendly relations between the two 
Dominions, the Pakistan Government 
have continued to do all in their power 
to discourage the tribal movements by 
all means short of war. This has caused 
bitter resentment throughout the country,. 
but despite a very serious risk of large- 
scale internal disturbances the Pakistan 
Government has not deviated from the 
policy. 


In view of this background it would 
not be surprising if some nationals of 
Pakistan wero taking part in _ the 
struggle for the liberation of Kashmir 
along with the forces of the Azad 
Kashmir Government. You must have 
already heard of an International 
Brigade composed of representatives of 
many nations in the world who are 
likewise fighting on the side of the Azad 
Kashmir Government. Inu regard to 


- the modern military equipment that 


you allege to be in the possession 
of the Azad Kashmir forces, our in- 
formaticn is that these forces are poorly 
equipped and such few modern weapons 
as they might possess have either been 
captured from the Dogra and Indian 
troops or have been in the possession of 
the ex-soldiers of Poonch since the 
days of the British. As you know 
there are large numbers of Poonchis in 
the Paki tan Army and if some of them 
while on ieave in their homes rendered 
assistance to their kith and kin in defence 
of their hearths and homes, it is scarcely 
to be wondered at. 


7. On the contrary, it 1s the Indian 
Government which must answer the 
charge of conspiracy with the Maharaja 
of Kashmir in repudiation of the very 
principles on which it had only one 
month before opposed Junagacdh’s 
accession to Pakistun. The plea that 
the accession is only temporary pending 
restoration of peaceful conditions is too 
flimsy to stand examination, particularly 
in the light of recent negotiations in the 
course cf which a perfectly fair and 
workable plan of withdrawal of opposing 
forces followed by a referendum under 
impartial aegis, suggested by us, was 
But 
all this, fits in with the general * pattern’ 
of the India Government’s _ political 
attitude towards Pakistan ever since it 
became evident that partition was the 
only possible solution of our constitu- 
tional problems. 


Inevitability of Partition 


8. The story begins as early as the 
middle of 1946 following the demons- 
tration of Muslim solidarity throughout 
the country after the Jast Provincial 
elections. It became clear that Pakis- 
tan was the unalterable goal of the 
Muslims. The inevitability of the 
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Partition ot the country which now 
became evident to all gave tise to a 
wave of deep resentment among the 
Hindu and Sikh population of the sub- 
continent. As a direct result of this 
severe communal rioting occurred in 
several towns and Provinces of. India 
such as Calcutta, Noukhali, Bihar, Bombay, 
Garhmukteshwar, Rawalpindi, Lahore 
und aAmritear. Such communal strife 
had not been unknown previously, but 
what was astonishing was the unpre- 
cedented scale of killings that took 
place in Bihar and Garhmukteshwar, 
proving beyond doubt the existence of 
w weill-settied plan of extermination 
of the Muslims. Jt was during these 
disturbances that the Rashtryia Sewak 
Sangh came to be known as the author 
of some of the most brutal massacres. 
The orgy cf blood, however, died down 
in due course, but, as later events proved, 
only temporarily. 


¥. The political activity which vook 
place in the eurly part of 1947 produced 
a lull, but soon after the partition plan 
was announced on the 3rd. June 1947, 
clear indications began to be received 
that the country was going to be 
plunged into a blood-bath by the fana- 
tical Sikhs and the militant Hindu 
groups headed by the Rashtriya 
Sewak Sangh who had made no secret 
of their opposition to the partition 
scheme, in spite of its being accepted 
by the representatives of all the thiee 
major communitiea. 


iW. The process of partition iteelf 
was marked by all manner of obstruc- 
tions aimed at depriving Pakistan of its 
rightful share of financial and other 
assets. Kven in cases in which agree- 
ment was reached the implementation was 
delayed or sabotaged. 


il. At this stave the mam chain ol 
events which eventually brought untold 
sulfering to millions of people of Fast 
Punjab, Rajputana and the United 
Provinves was set in motion with a care- 
fully prepared attack on a Specia! 
Tram carrying Pakistan Government 
employees and their familie: trom Delhi 
to Karachi on the Yth August 1947. 
A3 the plan uatulded itself it became 
clear that the Sikhs encourazed and 
actively assisted by the Hindus had 
determined to liquidate by violent and 
bloody means the entire Muslim popu- 
lation of Mast Punjab. The object of 
the plan was to kill or drive out 
Mussalmans in order to settle the Sikh 
popuiation which was being pulled out 
of West Punjab under a planned schen:e. 
The modus oprrandt was to disarm the 
Muslim population and then to leave it 
at the mercy of armel bands who were 
actively assisted by the army and _ the 
police. There is) abundant evidence 
that this plan had the full support and 
active assistance not only of the officers 
of the Provincial Government but also 
of the Sikh States such as Patiala, 
Kapurthala, and Faridkot. Alwar and 
Bharatpur had alrady sect the example 
in =oeliminating their entire Muslim 
popula ion, but they weie soon outdone. 
Kapurthala which like Kashmir was a 
Muslim majority State has today not a 
single Muslim left. Similarly large 
tracts of Muslim majority areas which 
under the Boundary Award had been 
most unjustly included in East. Punjab 
were depopulated. The whole country 
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Maj-Gen. Kulwant Singh G.O.C., Jammu and Kashmir 
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was ravaged by fire and sword, vast 
numbers were butchered and countless 
women were abducted. Indeed decency 
forbids mention of some crimes committed 
against women. Millions were forcibly 
and ruthlessly driven out of their homes. 
The process went on sector by sector 
and culminated in the tragedy that was 
enacted in Delhi, the capital of India. 
According to the Government of India 
itself there was a complete breakdown 
of administration for a number of days. 
The. destruction and desecration of 
mosques, tombs and holy places and 
forcible conversions on «8 mass _ scale 
were special features of these happenings. 


Muslims in India 


12. This plan of liquidation of the 
Muslim population is still proceeding 
despite the pious professions of the 
Government of India. The latest 
example of this is provided by the 
happenings in the holy city of Ajmer. 
The Government of Pakistan find it 
difficult to belie.e that under the cir- 
cumstances the Government of India 
are innocent of all complicity in thus 
vast scheme of * yenocide ” started by 
the Sikhs and Hindus and encouraged 
and supported by persons in authority 
as a means of destroying the newly 
created State of Pakistan. The Mussual- 
mans of India are being subject d= to 
calculated insults and humiliations. 
All sorts of tests of loyalty are being 
demanded = frons them. The one on 
which particular emphasis is laid is that. 
they should deneunce Pakistan’ and 
try to undo the partition and = express 
their readiness to fight Pakistan on 
the side uf India in the event of war 
between the two Dominions. It is a 
matter for deep regret that even today 
responsible members of the Government 
of India, including yourself. openly 
declare their intention or hope of bringing 
Pakistan back into the Indian Union, 
well Knowing that this can he done 
only through conquest by arms. Such 
an attitude can only mean that the 
Hindu and Sikh leaders while giving 
their agreement to the partition plan 
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did so without any intention of per- 
mitting its implementation and, further, 
that India is determined to undo the 
settlement by all means available at 
its disposal. In other words Pakistan's 
very existence is the chief ‘casus hell’ 
so far as India is concerned. It is this 
impossible position which manifeste 
itself time and again in all of India’s 
dealings with Pakistan, whether political, 
economic or financial and unless an 
effective remedy is found it is difficult 
to see how a direct clash can be avoided 
with the best will in the world. 


13. The events which took place 
following the announcement of the 
accession of Junagadh and Manavadar 
States to Pakistan lend further support 
to the contention of the Pakistan Govern- 
ment that the Government of India 
intend by all possible means at their 
disposal to destroy Pakistan. 


In accordance which the agreed scheme 
of partition and tho Indian Independence 
Act, 1947, Indian States were under no 
compulsion to join. either of the two 
Dominions. Notwithstanding this clear 
provision the Government of India 
by a combination of tl.reats and cajolery 
forced a number of States into acceding 
to the Indian Union. The Rulers of 
Junagadh and Manavadar were similarly 
threatened with dire consequences but 
they stood firm and = exercised their 
right of joining Pakistan in preference 
to Tndia. This was the signal for India 
to launch with full force her attack, 
using every possible weapon in order 
to force the States against their will. 
to change their affiliation. Protests 
were made to the Pakistan Government, 
pointing out that a State which had 4 
Hindu majority population could not 
accede to Pakistan, as the country had 
been divided on a communal] basis. 
Another reason yviven was that Juna. 
gadh was not physically contiguous to 
Pakistan and that its accession to 
Pakistan was calcula ed to cause dis- 
Tuption in the integrity of India. 
Simultaneously with these protests, the 
Government of India put large bodies of 
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Indian troops on the borders of Juna- 
gadh and encouraged the neighbouring 
Hindu States, which had acceded to 
India, to do likewise. In clear violation 
of the standstill agreement the Junagadh 
State was subjected to an economic 
blockade involving stoppage of all vital 
supplies, including food, cloth and coa! 
into the State territory. Lines of 
communication, including railway and 
telegraph, were operated in such a manner 
that it’ became impossible for the State 
or the Muslim population of Junagadh 
to communicate with the outside world. 
_A strong press campaign calculated to 
destroy the morale of the State adminis- 
tration and to create panic among the 
population was launched both inside and 
outside the State. 


Another line of attack was adopted 
by setting up the so-called * Provisional 
Government” with headquarters first 
at Bombay and later at Rajkot, which 
claimed the right to liberate the non- 
Muslim population of the Junagadh 
State. The so-called ‘Azad Fauj’ of 
the ‘Provisional Government’ was 
created and armed by the officers of the 
India Dominion. The  ~* Provisionai 
Government’ not only proceeded to 
seize by force State property in Rajkot, 
but by methods of sheer ‘ gangsterism’ 
created conditions in which it became 
impossible for the State Administration 
to function. At this point the Govern- 
ment of Iudia sent its troops and occupied 
tiie State under the plea of an alleged 
‘invitation’ by the Dewan. Since then 
an orgy of murder, arson, rape and 
‘loot has been let loose in Kathiawar by 
the Military Forces of India in exactly 
the same manner as in Northern India 
and hundreds of thousands of Muslims 
have had to flee from the State. Accor- 
ding to newspaper reports Mr. Samaldas 
‘Gandhi, the head of the _ so-called 
provizional government, has openly 
thanked a member of your government 
for all the assistance received. All 
this was done in sheer disregard of tho 
international code of conduct and ordi- 


nary neighbourly decency: In _ the 
interest of peace between the two 
Dominions Pakistan refrained from 


sending a single soldier to Junagadh. 
Occupation by force of Junagadh which 
is Pakistan territory is a clear act of 
Aggression against Pakistan. 


14. In the case of Manavadar even 
the thin camouflage of a semblance of 
justification was not considered neces- 
sary and the State was taken under 
military occupation without the slightest 
explanation being given. A similar fate 
befell the Talukdari States of Sardar- 
garh Bantva, Sultanabad and Mangrol. 
The unfortunate rulers of some of these 
States have been kept in detention and 
have been subjected to _ considerable 
_ pressure to wean them from their affi- 
liation to Pakistan. , 


. 15. This brief acconnt of: Indigq’r 
dealing with.a friendly State can leave 
no doubt in the mind of any impartial 
person that the new [India does not feel 
herself bound by any moral or inter- 
nation®l code of rules. Th- Military 
coup d’ etat by which the occupation of 
Junagadh and Manavader and other 
States was achieved is of one piece with 
the general scheme of destroying the 
integrity and the very existence of 
Pakistan to which reference has been 
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made. We have formally drawn your 
attention to the various acs of hostility 
culminating in sctual seizure of Pakis- 
tan territory by the India Government 
in Junagadh, hut have not received even 
the courtesy of a reply. Perhaps now 
that you propose to take the case of 
Kashmir to the U. N.O. you would be 
good enough to let us know why in 
snite of our clear request you have not 
withdrawn from the territories of Juna- 
gadh, Manavadar and Mangrol, etc. ¢ 


In this connection it is of interest to 
note that the arguments advanced by 
India for refusing to accept the accession 
of Junagadh to Pakistan have been 
conveniently and completely ignored 
in connection with the accession of 
Kashmir to the Indian Dominion. This 
egain.is fully in keeping with the general 
‘political attitude of India towards 
Pakistan. 


16. These are not the only examples 
of aggression against Pakistan territory. 
Numerous raids by armed bands assisted 
by the Police and military have taken 
place across the border into Pakistan. 
The Royal Indian Air Force have been 
made repeated attacks on Pakistan 
territory casing damage to life and 
property. 


17. Another illustration of the same 
attitude is provided by the refusel of 
the Indian Government to implement 
the recent financial agreement of all 
outstanding cases which had been 
referrod to the Arbitral Tribunal. The 
India Government is deliberately with- 
holding the payment of rupees 55 crores 
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of the vash balsnces which is the legal 
due of the Pakistan Government accord- 
ing to this agreement. This is the 
latest manifestation of their desire to 


strangle Pakistan financielly and 
economicaily which characterised the 
partition proceedings. In the case of 


military stores there has been a similar 
refusal to implement the agreement. 
The Supreme Commander who was 
appointed as a neutral authority under 
the Joint Detence Council to carry into 
effect the vartition of the armed forces 
and military stores was forced, despite 
tne protestations of the Pakistan Govern- 
ment, to leave by your government 
long before he could complete his task. 
At the time this was done the Indian 
representatives on the Joint Defence 
Council pledged the word of the Indian 
Cabinet that Pakistan would receive her 
due share of military shares. This pledge 
like other similar pledges of the India 
government bas not been honoured and 
the slight trickle of military stores to 
Pakistan shows signs of stopping 
altogetlier. 


18 To sum up, our counter-charges 
against the Dominion of India. are as 


- follows :— 


(1) That India has never wholehearted- 
ly accepted the partition scheme 
but her leaders paid lip service to 
it merely in order to get the British 
troops out of the country ; 


(2) That India is ovt to destroy the 
State of Pakistan which her 


leaders persistently continue to 
regard as part of India iteelf : 
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(3) That the systematic sabotage 
against the implementation of 


partition, the stoppage of such 
essential requiremente as coal and 
rail transport, the deliberate with- 
holding of Pakistan’s share of 
funds and arms and equipment, the 
wholesalo massacres of Muslim 
population are all designed towards 
one aim, namely, the drestruction 
of Pakistan. 


(4) That India’s iorcible ovcupation of 
Junagadh, Manavadar and other 
States in Kathiawar which had 
acceded to Pakistan, as well as 
the fraudulent procurement of the 
accession of Jammu and Kashmir 
State are acte of hostility against 
Pakistan whose destruction is 
India’s immediate objective. 


19. I however note with pleasure 
your assurance that the Government of 
India have always desired and still 
earnsstly desire to live on terms of 
friendship with Pakistan. On _ behalf 
of the Pakistan Government I fully and 
sincerely reciprocate this desire. I am 
constrained, however, to observe that 
the Government of India have at no 
stage affurded any practical proof of 
their desire to live on terms of friendship 
with Pakistan, more particularly in the 
case of Junagadh and Kashmir. On 
my side I can assure you that the 
earnes. desire of the Government of 
Pakistan to live on terms of friendship 
with India has in many instances res- 
trained Government of Pakistan from 
taking action which would not only have 
been legally justifiable, but was in 
several instances urgently called for, and 
yet was not adopted in the hope that the 
attitude of the Government of India 
might even during there later stages 
be more favourably affected towards 
Pakistan. i find it more and more 
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difficult to persuade myself to continue 
to entertain that hope. 


The course of evente, very briefly set 
out above, would normally have been 
treated as a chain of aggression justifying 
extreme action on the part of the aggrieved 
Government. Now that your letter of 
the 22nd December 1947 has indicated 
an intention on the part of the Govern- 
ment of India to invite the intervention 
of the United Nations, a course which 
the Pakistan Government has so far 
ineffectively suggested to the Government 
of India, for the resolving of their differ- 
ences, I have taken this opportunity to 
invite your attention to the main heads 
of the differences between the two Govern- 
mente that stand in the way of an ami 
cable adjustment of ovr relations. It 
is my most earnest hope that these 
differences may be y composed 
and that our relations will thereafter 
ever continue to be op the most cordial, 
co-operative and_ friendly basis. I 
trust you will agree that the intervention 
of the United Nations, whatever form it is 
to take, should be invited in respect 
ot all these matters, so that all pending 
differences may be speedily resolved. 


Yours sincerely, 
LIAQUAT ALI KHAN 


To 
The Honourable Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru 


Prime Minister, India, New Dethi. 
(30) 

Telegram, dated the 3rd (received 4th) 
January 1948, from Foreign, Karacht, to 
Foreign, New Delhs. 

Your telegram, January 3rd. 


unworkable. 
e on 


Your messages still 
There appeers to be some 
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your side. Please check and let us know 
drum type setting. Meanwhile gratefui 
if messages are repeated in another system. 


(31) 
Telegram, dated the 2nd January 1948, 
from Foreign, New Ddhi, to Foreign 
Karachs. 


Your telegram o1 January lst, fone 


_ ing is repetition of our 


oO 
December 2lst which has been checked 
and found correct. 


From Prime Minister, India, to Prime 
Minister, Pakistan. 


You will remember thar, on 22nd 
December, I handed personally to you a 
letter regarding Kashmir. In my 
telezram to you, (dated 26th December), 
I reminded you of the letter and repeated 
request for an early reply. 


I regret to say that I have heard . 
nothing from you so far, and, an we 
cannot afford to wait any longer, we are 
making a reference to the Security 
Counci} in terms of my immediately 


following?’ telegram. : 
ndf. 
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Telegram, dated the 3rd (recewwed 4th) 
January 1948, from Foreign Kearachs, to 
Foreign, New Delhi. 


Please cancel our telegram of date. 
We have decyphered telegrams. Regret 
inconvenience. 
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Telegram, dated the 8rd January, 1948, 
from Prime Minister, India to Preme 
Minister, Pakistan, Karachi. 


Your most Immediate telegram of 
3rd January. Text of our communication 
to Security Counci) was transmitted to 
you on 3lst December. In Foreign, 
Karachi, telegram of January 2nd we 
were informed that code could not be 


_worked at your end. We have therefore, 


telegraphed text of our telegram of 
3lst Denember 1947, today in our tele- 
gram. 
(34) 
Telegram, dated the 3rd (receined 4th) 
January 1948, from Foreign, Karachi, to 
Foreign, New Delhi. 


From Prime Minister, 
to Prime Minister, India. 


Pakistan, 


Your telegram, dated January 2nd, 
giving a repeat of your telegram, dated 
31st December, In telegram you refer 
to a telegraphic reminder sent by you on 
26th December. No such igs dP was 
neceived by me. Message, De- 
cember 26th, 1947, from thine New 
Delhi, referred to Mukand 8 Works 
and not (repeat not) to Kashmir. You 
also say that you have heard nothing 
from me so far til] the 3lst Decemter. 
I do not understand how you can assert 
this in face of my Most Immediste tele- 
gram dated December 30, in which I 
stated Wiebed would bend: over eee 
to your High Commissioner on 
December, I repeat below my telegram 
for your information. 


APRIL 1, 1848 


sabes 


Asnoarars Gtting rocksts to a [Tempest Aircraft at Jammu aicfie'd 


Begins 


From Liaquat Ali Khan for Pandit 
Jawaharial Nehru. My reply to your 
letter, dated September ilth, regarding 
Kashmir which you gave me af Delhi 
will be handed over to your High 
Commissioner today for transmission to 
you by air. 

nds. 
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Telegram, dated 6th January 
from Foreign, New Delhi, wo F 


Karachi. 


1948, 


e ® 


From Prime Minister, India, to Prime 
Minister, Pakistan. Please refer to your 
telegram, dated 3rd January. My tele- 
gram, dated 26th December, did not 
(repeat not) refer to the Mukand Steel 
ler bog weir ries reference, ] am 
having the text of it repeated in my 
immediately following telegram. The 
tolegram regarding the Mukand Steel 
Works at Lahore issued from here on the 
25th December and bears. different 
number. 


_ 2. I would specially invite your atten- 
tion to the second paragraph of my 
oo which refers to the letter which 

nded to you personally on Monday, 
22nd December. The only letter that I 
wrote to you on that date related to 
Kashmir. 


3. Your reply to my letter of the 22nd 

» Which you say was handed 

to our High Commissioner in Karachi 
on the 30th, reached Delhi on the morning 
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CHARGES REPUDIATED 


Letter from Prime Minister, India, to 
Prime Minister, Pakistan, dated the 5th 
January 1948. 


Dear Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, 


Your letter of the 30th December was 
received in New Delhi on the Ist J ; 
I had gone to Lucknow for the day and 
did not, therefore, get it until the 2nd. 
On the 3rd I had to visit Ajmer and 
yesterday, the 4th, was fully occupied 
with celebrations of Burma’s Indepen- 
dence and other business. This will 
explain the delay in my sending you a 
reply. 


2. I do not think that any useful 
purpose will 0.. served by my attempting 
to answe:, at length, the counter. 
charges thav you have made against 
India in paragraph 18 of yur letter. 
Pakistan’s accusations that the accession 
vf Jammu and Kastmir was _ procured 
by conspiracy, fraud and force has been 
repeatedly mad. by you and as frequently 
denied and refuted by us. So far as the 
cases of Junagadh and Manavader are 
concerned, we maintain that there is no 
parallel between them and. that of 
Kashmir. 


3. Any impartial person familiar with 
the tragic Lappenings in the Punjab will 
recognise the complete baselessness of 
the suggest on that India organiaod the 
wholesale massacre of the Muslim 
population in any part of its territories. 

res of non-Muslims began first in 
1946 in Calcutta, and in March 1947 in 
the West Punjab. What happoned in 
India against Muslims was by way of 
retaliation against tbe atrocities perpetrat- 
ed on non-Musiima first in Calcutta, and 
later, in territories whick are now part 


of Pakistan, e.g., Noakbali and the West 
Punjab. We have not only not en- 
couraged; but openly and consistently 
condemned retaliation. We have also 
done everything in our power to protect 
Muslim minorities in India. We claim 
that we have done 90 more effectively 
than Pakistan. 


4. I am nor aware that there has been 
any stoppage of essential requirements, 
such as coal and rail transport. «3 a kind 
of sanction against Pakistan. Where 
delays have occurred these have been due 
entirely to other causes; e.g., shortage of 
wagons, or, in the disturbed areas of the 
Punjab, to dislocation of traffic owing to 
the disturbances. 


5. There has been no deliberate with- 
holding of Pakistan’s share of funds and 
arms and equipment with intent to apply 
pressure to Pakistan. As I have already 
tried to explain to you, we stand by the 
financial agreement that was recently 
reached. Payment has been deferred 
because we cannot, while operations 
against Jammu and Kashmir State are 
being conducted from bases in Pakistan, 
with Pakistan’s conniv nce and assistance, 
reasonably, be expected to make 
available funds which might be used to 
intensify military operations against us. 


6. The first two charges, tt:., that 
India has never wholeheartedly accepted 
the partition scheme, and that India is 
out to destroy the State of Pakistan 
which her leaders persistently continue 
to regard as of India iteeif, are 
completely devoid of foundation, and | 
must emphatically repudiate them. Had 
we not desired to accept the partition 
schemy. nothing would have been are 
for us than to refuse acceptance when 
the scheme was first put forth. India has 
no responsibility for the sequence of events 
which you regard as evidence of India’s 
resolve to destroy the State of Pakistan. 
The provocation for the events came 
from Pakistan. It is true that some of 
us have expressed the view that India 
and Pakistan must draw closer to each 
other. The facts of history and geo- 
grapby fully justify this conclusion. Two 
neighbouring States such as Pakistan and 
India can either be friends, or live in a 
state of veiled or of open hostility. No 

ible Indian leader has ever 
thought that Friendship between Ihdia 
and Pakistan, which is more desirable 
than mistrust or enmity, should be 
achieved by forcible compulsion of 
Pakistan into political union with 
India. 


7. In conclusion, I would add that 
while I fully share your hope that our 
approach to the United Nations Security 
Council will help to lay the foundation 
of friendher ielations between Pakistan 
and India, it is not possible for us to 
invite the intervention of the Council 
on all the matters which you have men. 
tioned. Peace between India and 
Pakistan is not threatened either by past 
events or by the entirely imaginary 
hostile motives that are attributed to us, 
but by the hostilities that are now in 
progress in general in Kashmir State 
between the Indian State Forces on the 
one and the invaders, tribesmen and 
Pakistan nationals, operating from bases 
in Pakistan and with assistance drawn 
from Pakistan. on the other. 
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This is an issue at once clear-cut and 
urgent, and, unless valuable time is to 
he wasted on acrimonious debate, this is 
the issue for the settlement of which 
the Security Council must, in our opininn, 
exclusively apply itself. 


en 
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LIAISON OFFICERS’ WITH- 
DRAWAL 


Telegram, Dated the ith (Received 8th) 
January, 1948, from PUNSG, Lahore, to 
Foreign, New Delhi. 


Following from Liaquat Ali Khan for 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 


Your statement that India would be 
completely justified in attacking Pakistan 
territory on pln of attacking alleged basis 
of so-called invaders has created situation 
particularly in districts adjoining Kashmir 
territory which makes it undesirable hat 
Indian Liaison Officers and troops should 
operate in these districts. TI request that 
instructions should please be _ issued 
withdrawing your Liaison Officers and 
troops within 48 hours from following 
districts :— 


Sialkot, Gujerat, Jhelum, Rawalpindi 
and Campbellpore. 


Government of Pakistan will make all 
necessary arrangements for evacuation of 
any non-Muslims including abducted 
women still remaining in pockets. 
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DESIRE TO PREVENT CONFLICT 


Telegram, dated the 9th January 1948, 
from Foreign, New Delhi, to Prime 
Minister, Pakistan, Lahore. 


For Liaquat Ali Khan from Jawaharla} 
Nehru. 


Your telegram of 7th January. My 
statement that India would be justified 
in sending troops to Pakistan bases nearc 
Kashmir border to stop invaders from 
entering Kashmir was mere repetition of 
what I iimve frequently stated If 
India is attacked by people coming from 
Pakistan or via Pakistan territory we 
are entitled to expect Pakistan Govern- 
ment to stop them and prevent invasion 
of India. If Pakistan Government is 
unwilling or unable to stop them then 
India is necessarily juatified in taking 
measures to stop them herself. We have 
however avoided taking any such mea- 
sures because of our earnest desire to 
prevent further conflict, involving grave 
consequences. We shall continue this 
policy unless circurnstances compel us 
to act otherwise. Even now I would 
request your Government to prevent 
the uso of your territory for purposes 
of invasion of Indian Dominion 
territory. 


In view, however, of your request we 
are withdrawing our Liaison Otticers and 
troops trom Sialkot, Gujrat, Jhelum, 
Rawalpindi and Campbellpore District . 
We would request you alxo to withdraw 
your Liasion Otlicers and troops from 
Gurdaspur District. 
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We trust that your Government will 
make all necessary arrangements for 
evacuation of non-Muslims left in pockets 
and more specially abducted women. 
During last few weeks this process has 
slowed down very greatly on the Pakistan 
side while we have restored to Pakistan 
over 2,900 women. We propose to con- 
tinue our efforts to restore abducted 
women and would earnestly request vou 
to speed this process in P_kistan 


SPECIAL ORDER OF THE DAY 


In a Special.Order of the Day to all 
ranks serving in Jammu & Kashmir 
Foroee, Lt. General K.M. Cariappa, 
O.B.E., General Officer Commanding- 
in-Chief, Delhi and East Piinjab, 
Command has’ complimented officers 
and men whose names were brought to 
his notice for conspicuous gallantry in 
action in Jammu & Kashinir. 


The Special Order of the Day reads: 
‘“Names of officers—‘\COs and othor 
ranks havo been brought to my notice 
for gallantry in action in the operations 
in Jammu & Kashmir since hostilitios 
began on October 27, 1947. 


“IT congratulate all those personnel 
for their gallantry 
duty in the discharge of their duty to 
our Government. In the case of those 
brave ones who are killed in action, 
I soud my deepest sympathios to their 
next-of-kin and ask them to comfort 
themselves in their tragic loss with the 
fueling that those who were killed, lost 
their livos in the service of their country— 
8 moro noble death no man could wish 
for.” 


The following is the first list of such 
ollicors and men: Infantry-Brig. M. 
Usman, Lt. Col. D. R. Rai (Posthumous) 
Mujor S.N. Sharma (Posthumous), Sub. 
Chayat Singh, Jem. Gajanandisare 
Hav. Mahadoo Singh (Posthumous), 
Nuik Ismar Singh, Sep. Sahi Ram, Sep. 
Harnam Singh, Sep. Pundli Mahar; 
State Fourees—Sub Kapoor Singh, Naik 
Lehna Singh, Sep. Mukhtiar Singh; 
Indian Signal Corps-Lieut.. Kam Singh; 
ae Armoured Corps-Daffadar Jage 
tam. 


The Government of India hag ins- 
tructed the export control authorities 
at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras to 
deal with applications for export to 
Pakistan in the same way as_ those 
for exports to other destinations, says 
a Press Note issued by the Ministry of 
Commerce on March 15. This 
has been done to _ avoid delay, for 
according to an announcement on 
March 1, 1948, applications for export 
to Pakistan were to be addressed to 
the Chief Controller of Exports, New 
Delhi. 


Intending exporters should now 
apply to the Deputy Chief Controller 
of kxports, Bombay or Calcutta, or 
the Export Trade Controller, Madras. 
Pending applications are being for- 
warded to them. 


Export licences are not required for 
goods which are not included in the 
kixport Trade Control Notification, or 
for goods in transit. 
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WELFARE COMMITTEE FOR 
KASHMIR PATIENTS 


Wives of senior officers of India’s 
Armed Forces in Delhi met in the second 
week of February and decided to form a 
Committee called the Women’s Welfare 
Committee. The main purpose of the 
Committee is to attend to the welfare of 
the sick and wounded from Kashmir. 


The meeting was convened by Mrs. 
Bucher, wife of the C.-in-C., Indian 
Army, at the joint request of the Prime 
Minister and the Defence Minister, 
Sardar Baldev Singh. Those who 
attended were: Lady Elmhirst, Mrs. 
Hall, Mrs. Russel, Mrs. Thapar, Mrs. 
Chakravarti, Mrs.  Srinagesh, Mrs. 
Thorat, Mrs. Daulat Singh, Mrs. 
Harnarain Singh, Mrs. Bhatia, Mrs. 
Giani, Mrs. Sarin, Mrs. Iongar, Mrs. 
J. C. Sharma, Mrs. Chaudhuri, Mrs. 
Chanda, Mrs. Mukerjee, Mre. H. M. 
Patel, Mrs. Nayaj, Mrs. Manilall, Mrs. 


_ Ranjit Singh, Mrs. Jaswant Singh, Mrs. 


Pritam Singh, Mrs. Maneckshaw, Mrs. 
Kulwant Singh, Mrs. Sen, Mrs. Unni 
Nayar, Mrs. Pritam Singh, (Wife of the 
Chief Administrative Officer, Ministry 
of Defence), Mra. Kallan, Mrs. Rodrigues, 
Mrs. Kirpal and Miss Baliga, 


Mrs. Bucher was elected President 
and Mrs. Manilall, Chairwoman of the 
General Committee, Mrs. Iengar was 
elected treasurer. 


THE INVASION 
(Continued from Page 363) 


have been brought from Jammu by the 
raiders. I shall be grateful if you will 
give all facilities to our M.E.O. orga- 
nisation to cvacuate them to India. 


(11) 
Extract from a letter, dated New Delhi, 
2th February, 1948, from G. Leelte 


Cross, Section Leader. Friends Service 
Untt, to Pandtt Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Prime Minister of the Indian Union, 
New Delhi. 


e e ta e s 


“The Pakistan authoritics have 
decided that this evacuation must be 
postponed, because conditions around 
Gujrat have deteriorated. Tribesmen 
have made several attempts recently 
to raid trains and it would not be safe 
to try to move non-Muslims either by 
road or by rail. This decision was 
made by the Pakistan M.E.O. autho- 
rities and was confirmed by the Chief 
of Staff at Rawalpindi. We left it at 
that and are going up to Jhelum to- 
morrow to take in relief supplies and 
@ doctor, because conditions in Alibeg 
camp are getting worse.” 


“ After we have looked to the imme- 
diate needs of the people in Alibeg, we 
plan to move in further to some of the 
other concentrations of refugees, so 
that their friends and relations may 
at least have news of their conditions.” 
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SECURITY COUNCIL FIDDLING WHILE KASHMIR BURNS 


Mr. Gopalaswami Ayyangar on 
Question of Priority 


 ¢ § S a res. .t of the information which 
A I reveive every day from India 
as to what is happening in my 
own country, I knowit is the opinion in 
India, which accords with my own view 
of the matter, that we seem here to be 
fiddling while Kashmir burns. That is a 
very true description of what is now 
engaging the attention of the Security 
Council”, said the Hon’ble Mr. 
Gopalaswami Ayyangar, Leader of the 
Indian Delegation, in the course of his 
speéch at the Security Council on 
J anuary 29 on the Kashmir question. 


{Following s the full text of the speech. 


I am very grateful to the President, 
to the representative of the United 
Kingdom, and to the representative of 
Pakistan for the good wishes they con- 
veyed to me yesterday afternoon as 
regards the recovery of my voice. I 
have no doubt that their good wishes have 
contributed a great deal to the improve- 
ment which my listeners, I hope, do 
notice in the quality of the voice with 
which I speak to them today. 


Left to myself, I should have preferred 
to have been a listener until practically 
the end of this debate among the mem- 
bers of the Security Council before I 


elected to say anything at all on what has - 


been placed before us this afternoon. 
However, I have decided to intervene at 
an earlier stage becauso I fear that those 
members of the Security Counci) who have 
not yet spoken might be under the 
wrong impression that the two resolu- 
tions which have been placed by the 
President before the Security Council have 
the agreement of both parties. 


The Two Resolutions 


It may be that they have the assent 
of the representative of Pakistan; I 
do not know. I am here, however, to 
state that the resolutions as framed 
do not meet with the assent of the 
country which I represent here this 
afternoon. When I say that they do 
not command the assent of my country, 
I do not want the Security Council to 
suppose that I am opposing every word 
or every idea that is contained in the 
two resolutions. There are, however, 
substantial matters included in these 
resolutions to which we find ourselves 
unable to assent. There was a difference 
of opinion between the representative 
of the United Kingdom and myself 
yesterday afternoon over the question 
of priority, the question of whether the 
Security Council first should debate the 
stoppage of fighting or the matter of the 
slabignita, 


I always listen with the greatest respect 
to whatever falls from _the lips of the 
representative of the United Kingdom. 
I listened yesterday with the greatest 
care, and I pondered over everything 
that he said after I had listened to his 
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Mr. N. Gopalaswami ‘Ayyangn, 


speech; but 1 must confess that on this 
one matter I am still unpretent as tothe 
position which I took yesterday afternoon. 


In the course of his remarks, the 
representative of the United Kingdom 
made an observation which describes 
the present situation in the Security 
Council in the most graphic manner 
possible. As a result of the information 
which I receive every day from India 
as to what is happening in my own 
country, I know it is the opinion 
in India, which accords with my own 
view of the matter, that we seem here 
to be fiddling while Kashmir burns. 
That is a very true description of what 
is now engaging the attention of the 
Security Council. I wish to assure 
the members of the Security Council 
that I mean no disrespect of any of them. 
It is possible that their honest view 
of the matter is embodied in the drafts 
of the two resolutions which have been 

laced before the Security Council. 
However, as I look back upon what has 
happened in my country and as I re- 
pollect and am reminded every day of 
what is happening in my country, I can 
not help thinking that we are now spend- 
ing time on issues which should be taken 
up much later in our consideration of the 
whole problem, rather than on the one 
issue which should take precedence 
over all others. That conviction still 
remains with me in spite of all that the 
representative of the United Kingdom 
said yesterday, and in spite of all that 
has been said by the _ speakers this 
afternoon. 
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I shall tell the Security Council ex- 
actly what is the state of affairs in my 
country. As the Security Council has 
proceeded to debate the drafts of the 
two resolutions which have been sub- 
mitted, I shall discuss the second of 
these resolutions because, in my opinion, 
that has some remote bearing on the 
issue which I consider should take pre- 
cedence over everything else. Before 
I do so, I wish only to refer to one 
aspect of the war in which we have 
drifted into the debate on which we are 
now engaged. 


Question of Priority 


I can well understand the inconvenience 
and the embarrassment which you, Sir, 
must have felt in having to decide be- 
tween the two opposing views on the 
question of priority—between myself 
and the representative of the United 
Kingdom. It was not an easy decision 
for you to take. But you seem to have 
cut the Gordian knot and avoided having 
to decide between us at all. You have 
taken the view that both these questions 
Should be put on an equal footing, and 
you will undertake to do something which 
is very unusual in a deliberative body ; 
namely, you will undertake to place 
drafts of two resolutions simultaneously 
on the table for debate. Perhaps I have 
no right to offer any criticism of this 
procedure; 1 would only say that it is 
somewhat unusual. 


There is one matter about which I 
feel a sense of grievance, but you have 
already anticipated it. While apparently 
the drafts of these two resolutions were 
communicated to every member of the 
Security Council, as I have to infer 
from the fact that several of them pro- 
bably had come prepared to ofter their 
views on the two drafts, I, and I take 
it the representative of Pakistan also, 
from what he said, did not have the 
opportunity of securing these drafts in 
advance of the meeting so that we could 
apply our minds to them and come 
prepared to give full expression to what- 
ever we had to say on the two drafts. 
Well, after all, that is a small matter. 


Stoppage of Fighting 


The Security Council has drifted into 
this debate, and several members have 
already spoken. I have said that I 
could offer my views on the second of 
these two drafts because I consider that 
it has some relation—though not an 
adequate relation—to the issue to which 
I consider the Security Council should 
first apply itself before it takes up any- 
thing else. 


That issue relates to the stoppage of 
the fighting. We put that issue on the 
forefront of our own proposals for a 
settlement. What we tried to do has 
apparently been brushed aside. We 
attempted to propose something ocon- 
crete, something which a Council of this 
composition and influence could issue 
as a directive to the parties concerned 
in order to bring about the stoppage of 
the fighting. That has been passed over. 


Instead, there is a resolution before the 
Security Council which is, if I may say 
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ACTS OF HOSTILITY MUST STOP. 


30 without offence, innocuous in the 
extreme. I say that deliberately, because 
what does it attempt to do? It directs 
that the commission, which has been 
decided on but which has yet to come 
into existence and find its way to India, 
**,.shall take into consideration that 
among the duties incumbent uton it 
are included those which would tend 
towards promoting the cessation of 
acte of hostility, andviolence, and which 
are of a particularly urgent character ’’. 


The Cominission 


If there are acts of hostility and vio- 
lence—and I say they are being per- 
petraved «very day—and if they are of an 
urgent character, we are now advising 
the Commission, which is to come into 
existence in the future and find its way 
to India, to take into consideration as 
one of its duties the duty of doing some- 
thing which would tend to promote the 
cessation of acts of hostility. We want 
acte of hostility to be stopped, if possible 
at once, or in the very near future. 


The directive which the Security 
Council proposes to give to the C ommis- 
sion is this: “You constitute your- 
selves, you truvel perhaps thousands of 
miles to India, anu when you arrive 
there you had better recognized that it 1s 
one of your duties to find which will 
tend to promote the cessation of hostili- 
ties ”’. 


Are we nearing the solution of the 
immediate problem—the cessation of 
hostilities—with respect to which the 
reprecent: tive of the United Kingdom 
so emphatically agreed with me? Is 
this not an illustration of our trying to 
fiddle here while India is burning. 


Let us consider what is happening in 
India today. I received only this morn- 
ing a telegram which states in part that 
the following raids inJ ammu and Kashmir 
have taken place since the night of 
23-24 January. 


** 23-24 January: A raid at Arn. 

“23-24 January: 1,000 raiders at 
Ramgarh. 

** 25-26 January: At Blare Chak, 13 
miles south of 
Jammu, 300 raiders’”’ 


Jammu is tho headquarters of the 
Indian Army today in Kashmir. Thir- 
teen miles from that place there was a 
raid by 300 raiders only three clays ago. 
‘On 25-26 January another 400 raiders 
at Arn’’. They raiderd our territory 
and, when our troops went to meet them 
to drive them back, they retired into 
Paxistan torritory. 


This goes on. and later I shall give the 
members of the Security Council an 
account of the fighting that has been 
continuing since we made our complaint 
to this vody. 


I should now like to draw the atten. 
tion of the members to the fact that 
yesterday the representative of Pakistan 

ointed out that it was necessary for the 

uslims «f the Jammu and Kashmir 
State to be given an assurance beyond 
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all cavil that their lives and property 
would be perfectly safe. I wish to point 
out that portions of the Indian Army 
landed at Srinacar. the summer capital 
of Kashmir on 27 Octobor. There was 
one very unfortunate killing of Muslims 
two hundred miles away, near 3} ammu 
City, on + November. There was 
another attempt at a similar killing on 
6 November, but the attackers had the 
worst of it Our troops engaged them 
and inflicted 150 casualties. If these two 
Incidents—which really constitute one 
incident—of the group killing of Muslims 
are left out, it will be seenthat during 
all the period that our troops have been 
in Kashmir there has not been another 
instance of the group killing of Muslims. 


Mass Killings of Non-Muslims 


What is the account on the other side ? 
There were mass killings during the same 
period of non-Muslims by Muslims in the 


thousands at places like Mirpur, Bhimbar, - 


and Ramgarh. On January 16, only 
about a fortnight ago, the village of 
Panayat, twenty-two miles northwest 
of Raisi, in the province of Jammu, was 
sacked by a Muslim mob of four thous- 
and. Large numbers of Hindus were 
killed and a number of women abducted. 
That is the state of affairs. 


[ ask the members of the Security 
Council whether, while these incidents 
have been taking place, even in the 
recent past, while attacks have been made 
from day to day on our borders from the 
Pakistan side, and while raiders heve 
been driven back only to take refuge in 
Pakistan territory, we are discharging our 
obligations to world opinion if we ignore 
this situation, if we do not take the 
obvious, concrete step of asking, that the 
facilities which those raiders enjoy for 
Committing these murders and causing 
these deprivations should bedenied to 
them. Are we meeting our obligations ? 
Should it not go direct from the Security 
Council that these killings should stop 
beginning tomorrow at least, even if they 
happened in the past ? 


What is it that we are asking ? The halt- 
ing of killings is all that we are asking. 
We have not even copied the example set 
by Pakistan when its representative asked 
that those who participated in massacres 
and killings in the past should be brought 
to justice to be hanged by their necks until 
they were dead, asif we were going to 
conduct another Nuremburg trial in 
India. That is not what we have been 
asking. We say merely that incidents 
have happened, incidents are happening 
today. They happened because of faci- 
lities which are available in Pakistan. 
Should we not tell Pakistan ‘‘ Please put 
a restraint upon these incidents. Please 
deny these facilities. Please refuse 
this assistance, at least in the future ’’. 
Is that too much to ask? Even if 
there were a war between India and 
Pakistan and we were considering the 
question of bringing about peace betweeir 
the two Dominions, what would be the 
first step that in commonsense we should 
take? Is it not that the fighting should 
stop? Is it not that acts of hostility 
should at least be placed under a truce for 
the time being? Yet wedo not do that. 


We say, let us look at the farthest in- 
stance of the long-range solution, and let 
us decide that now. Then the fighting 
will stop of its own accord. Is that 
the proper way of looking at a problem 
which is costing lives, which is costing 
the honour of hundreds of thousands of 
women in my country ? 


Pakistan’s Responsibility 


Now, I have said that what we have 
been asking for is this simple thing. 
You might well ask me, ‘‘ Well, you 
assume that the Pakistan Government 
are responsible for these facilities being 
given to these raiders, these marauders 
and murderers. Have you any proof 
that that is true? They have denied 
it. We have appointed a Commission, 
and unless that Commission went out to 
India, made an inquiry and submitted 
a report, can we ask the Pakistan Govern- 
ment to do what you want them to do?”’ 


That is a very legitimate question 
to ask. I submit that there is enough 
material before the Security Council 
to enable it, if not to find Pakistan 
guilty of what has happened in the 
past for purpoces of punishment, at 
least to ask Pakistan to desist from 
giving the assistance which these 
raiders, maranders and murderers are 
finding in Pakistan territory. 


It has been said that the responsi- 
bility of Pakistan is not very clear at all. 
I referred yesterday to some well re- 
Cognised international obligations. I 
shall not quote any book on international 
law for that purpose: I am sure every 
member of the Security Council is aware 
what his international obligations are. 
I shall-quote only two passages from a 
report submittedtothe Security Council 
by a Commission appointed by it to 
make an enquiry into a matter of similar 
nature in unother part of the world; 


namely Greece. Here is what the- 


Commission said with reference to this 
matter. 


** The existence of disturbed conditions 
in Greece in no way relieves the three 
northern neighbours of their duty under 
international luw to prevent and 
suppress subversive activity on their 
territory aimed at anothe: goverrment, 
nor does it relieve them of direct responsi- 
bility for their support of the Greek 
guerillas ’’. 


It is the contention of the reprecenta- 
tive of Pakistan that the trouble in 
Kashmir is due essentially to the fact 
that certain people in the Kashmir 
State revolted against constituted 
authority because of their grievances 
againet it; that other people went tu 
their assistance from  outside—from 
Pakistan and from the tribal areas. 


Let us take those facts into considera- 
tion. On these facts, I say it is the duty 
of the Pakistan Government to prevent 
that assistance going to insurgents 
in Kashmir. The quotation to which I 
have just referred, from the report of 
the Commission established by the 
Security Council, was blessed, if not by 
the unanimous opinion of the Security 
Council, at least by the great majority 
of its members. That is a sufticient 
indication of what the obligations of 
Pakistan are, even on her own admission. 

Another portion of the same report 
referred to above states the following: 
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The Geveroment of India’s Delegation to attend the U. N. Security Council session on 
Picture shows from (L. to R.) Mr. C. Perthasarath » Secretary to Mr. 
Kaul, Military Attschee at the Indian Embassy, Washington, 

(extreme right) of the E. A. and C. R. Mini 


inistry. Members of the 


N. Gopalaswami K 
the Hon. Mr. N. Gopelaswami Ayyangar and Mr. P. N. 
Delegation and Mr. H. V. R. lIengar (second 


Pyne, 


: 7 . o. >. 


> To 


Kashmir left New Delhi on 


Ayyangar ; Col. B. 


from right) Principal Private Secretary to the Prime Minister 


“In the light of the situation investi- 
gated by it, the Commission believes that 
in the area of its investigation, future 
Cases of support of armed bands formed 
on the territory of one state and cross- 
ing into the territory of another state, 
or of refusal by a Government, in spite 
of the demands of the State concerned, 
to take all possible measures on ite 
own territory to deprive such bands 
of aid or protection, should be con- 
sidered by the Security Council—I would 
ask the Security Council to mark these 
words—“‘ should be considered by the 
Security Council as a threat to the peace 
within the meaning of the Charter of the 
United Nations”. 


I have said that the material already 
before the Security Council is more than 
sufficient to pin this obligation upon 
Pakistan. Times without number we 
have asked Pakistan, appealed to her, 
pleaded with her to stop this aid and 
assistance. We did not succeed in 
India. We therefore came to a body 
whose first duty, we thought—and I 
hope the Security Council will enable 


us to think so permanently—was to 868, 


that what is recognised as a proper inter- 
national obligation was discharged by 
every one of the members of the United 
Nations. We came and asked the 
Security Council to send forth this fiat : 
“Here is a wellerecognised obligation ; 
we say that you have not discharged it, 
on your own admissions. Will you 
discharge it at least for the future.” 
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The answer we received in reply to our 
roposal was, ‘Our Commission has 
een appointed ; it will go to India and 

will recognize among its duties the duty 

of doing something which will tend to 
promote the cessation of hostilities”. 


I said that on the admissions of 
Pakistan herself, there is sufficient 
material before the Security Council 
with reference to this matter. I shal] 
now refer, in some detail, to these ad- 
missions, and after J] have finished with 
them, I shall invite the Security Council’s 
attention to the evidence of some eye 
witnesses. In order that that evidence 
might not be suspected, I have selected 
eye witnesses who cannot be convicted 
of bias on either side. 


I wish to turn to the admissions. In 
document No. 1, attached to the letter 
dated January 1948, from the 
Foreign Minister of Pakistan to the 
Security Council, which is a reply to the 
Indian Government’s letter of f January 
1948, it is admitted that “a certain 
number of independent tribesmen and 
persons from Pakistan are helping the 
Azad Kashmir Government in their 
struggle for liberty as volunteers,” 


My case -is that, even if we concede 
that it was a struggle for liberty in 
Kashmir and that the people who went 
over to assist these who were fighting for 
liberty in Kashmir were volunteers, if 
they came from Pakistan it was the duty 
of the Pakistan Government to prevent 
them from giving that assistance. 
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In document No. Ill, which is attached 
to the same letter the following is stated 
on page 20: * Consequently, some of 
these refugees and other Muslims from 
fe eee pire who had numerous 

168 of relationship with the ersecuted 
Muslims of the State, went pies to 
assist their kinsmen in the struggle for 
freedom and indeed for existence iteelf”’. 
Is that not an admission that these people 


India—went to the assistance of these 
insurgents in Kashmir. On the fourth 
side there are only the high Himalayas. 


If people went from contiguous areas 
to the assistance of these people, they 
must have gone fram Pakistan, : 


On page 22 of the same document— 
8nd in view of this background— is 
Stated the following: “It is not sur- 
prising if dependent tribesmen and 
persons from Pakistan—in particular 
the Muslim refugees (who, it must be 
remembered, are nationals of the Indian 
Union).” This is an extraordinary 
admission in this document. “These 
Muslims two-nation 
theory, migrated from India to 
Pakistan, because they wanted to be in 
what they believed would be an Islamio 
State. "’ No doubt in the i 
their nationality in the Indian Union 
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Indiaa Army Engineers with an improvised water trough and a pump 


at a water point in Jammu Province. 


In the background men are 


filling their containers 


lav emphasis on that fact in a document 
of this nature passes my understanding. 


The document continues: It is not 
surprising if independent tribesmen and 
persons from Pakistan, in particular 
the Muslim refugees (who, it must be re- 
membered, are nationals of the Indian 
Union) from East Punjab are taking part 
in the struggle for the liberation of 
Kashmir as part of the forcee of the Asad 
Kashmir Government”’. This is another 
admission that these people have gone 
from Pakistan. 


People of Poonch 


In the course of his speech on 16 
January 1948 before the Security Council, 
the representative of Pakistan stated 
the following while referring to the 
people of Poonch in Kashmir: ** They 
were compelled, in view of the horrors 
committed elsewhere with which they were 
not faced, to evacuate their women and 
children, take them out of Poonch, and 
put them in West Punj ab, and then come 
back to fight with weapons borrowed 
or taken from their friends or relatives 
in West Punjab’. This is a tardy 
admission, no doubt, but an admission 
which shows that weapons were either 
borrowed or taken from friends or rela- 
tives in West Punjab and were taken to 
the scene of this conflict for the aid of 


the insurgents. 


The representative of Pakistan had 
further repeated what the Prime Minister 
of Pakistan had stated much earlier, 
namely 3 ‘‘Kashmiris—and _— especi- 
ally the inhabitante of Poonch— 
had many relatives in Hazara and in 
West Punjab. Consequently, feelings 
in certain parts of Pakistan rose very 
high and some people from the North 
West Frontier Province and the tribal 
areas, stirred by the atrocities in Kashmir 
rushed to the aid of their brethren ”’. 


The Prime Minister of Pakistan, in a 
telegram to the Prime Minister of India, 
—and this is quoted on page 106 of the 
speech of the representative of Pakistan 
—etated as follows: “In Poonch Muslims 
were attacked, and those in Jammu 


massacred by the mobs led by Kashmir 
state forces, and when it was evident 
that there was to be a repetition in 
Kashmir of what had happened in East 
Punjab, it became impossible wholly 
to prevent tribes from entering the state 
without using troops, who would have 
created a situation on the frontier that 
might well have got out of control”. 


In this connection I wish to refer to 
one very important point +“ ich has 
emerged from the statement made by 
the representative of Pakistan from time 
to time. The representative of Pakistan 
contended that, in so far as _ these 
tribesmen are concerned the Government 
of Pakistan tried to discourage their 
proceeding to Kashmir by every means 
short of war. Let us assume that it is a 
fact that they have attempted to dis- 
courage these tribesmen from going to 
Kashmir. The fact remains that these 
tribesmen have entered Kashmir in their 
thousands; they are now in Kashmir in 
their thousands: more tribesmen are 
on their way to Kashmir in their thous- 
ands. A discouragement short of war 
apparently had no appreciable effect on 
these tribesmen. 


T submit to the Security Council and to 
the representative of Pakistan that, if 
measures short of war fail to prevent 
the infiltration of these people into 
Kashmir, it is the obligation of the 
Government of Pakistan to resort to 
measures of war against these tribesmen. 
I consider that this is a point 
on which the Security Council 
may usefully spend some time in debate, 
if not for resolving the trouble between 
the Governments of Pakistan and India, 
at least for the guidance of nations which 
may come into confiictin the future in 
similar circumstances. 


That duty, which we contend reste 
upon Pakistan, has yet to be discharged 
by her Government. 


Pakistanis in Kashmir 
There have been varying estimates as 
to the numbers of these Pakistanis 


that are in Kashmir today, whether resi- 
dente of the settled tracts of Pakistan 
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or residente of the tribal areas. But 
that it {s a substantial number goes 
without saying. The lowest percentage 
that the delegation of Pakistan has relied 
on for these Pakistanis in Kashmir, 
both tribesmen and others, is 35 percent. 
Our contention is that it is a much larger 
percentage. 

However, assuming that 85 percent 
is the correct eatimate, the obligation still 
rests upon Pakistan to prevent this 
augmentation of the ranks of insurgente 
in Kashmir by as much as 35 percent 
—insurgents against the constituted 
authority in the State. These insurgente 
are present in Kashmir. 


What do we say the Pakistan Govern- 
ment har been doing ? Our case is 
that the Pakistan Government, or at any 
rate officers connected with the Pakistan 
Government, are not altogether aren et 
from the charge of having actively 
offered help and encouragement, and 
thereby made it easier for these raiders 
to proceed to Kashmir. I shall quote 
some testimony in this regard shortly. 


For the moment, I shall deal with the 
question of what the Pakistan Govern- 
ment may be said to have admitted. We 
ccntend that these tribesmen and others 
have bases in Pakistan. There has been 
some denial of this fact. We contend 
that tribeemen have passed through 
Pakistanto Kashmir, and some argument 
has been advanced that this has not been 
established beyond all doubt. 


In his speech, the representative of 
Pakistan stated that a _ tribesmen’s 
leader has said, in the course of an 
address presented at the time of the Pak- 
istan Prime Minister's visit to the tribal 
areas, that Pakistan had not given them 
sufficient help and had prevented them 
from going into Kashmir, so they were 
taking the route via the Swat State. 
The representative of Pakistan snid, 
‘‘The State of Swat—if again the mem- 
bers of the Security Council will turn 
to their maps—is almost on the border 
of Kashmir iteelf and is contiguous 
with the whole of the rest of the tribsl 
area. That is one answer to the allega- 
tions of the representative of India 
that nothing was being done by the 
Pakistan Government to stop these 
tribes, namely the complaint of the 
tribes themselves that owing to the 
lack of co-operation of the Pakistan 
Government they found it necessary 
to cross the frontier from Swat to 
Kashmir. 


Swat State 


I would beseech the patience of the 
members of the Security Council] and ask 
them to look at their maps once again. 
Swat is no doubt contiguous to the 
tribal areas; it is not contiguous to 
Kashmir. There is a bit of the North 
West Frontier Province stretching out 
like a kind of tongue between the Swat 
State and the Kashmir State. That per-. 
haps explains why the representative of 
‘Pakistan was careful to qualify his 
observation by using the word “ almost’’. 
But what he said subsequently might 
have given the members of the Security 
Council the impression that because the 
Pakistan Government prevented the 
tribesmen from passing through Pakistan 
territory into Kashmir, the tribesmen 
used some territory other than Pakistan 
territory as a route for reaching Kashmir. 
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If my recollection is correct, Swat 
as a State has acceded to Pakistan. I 
am subject to correction on this point. 
But even if Swat had not. acceded to 
Pakistan it would still be geographically 
impossible for any tribesmen from the 
tribal areas to reach Kashmir except 
through Pakistan territory. 


If Swat has acceded to Pakistan he 
would travel the whole way from his 
tribal area to Kashmir through Pakistan 
territory. If Swat has not acceded to 
Pakistan he would still, after crossing 
Swat, have to pass through the North 
West Frontier Province in order to 
reach Kashmir territory. That is a very 
minor point, but it is necessary for us 
to eschew, if possible, wrong impressions 
that might have been created. 


Pakistan Premier's Speech 


T have referred to the recent tour of the 
tribal areas by the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan. He went there on an official 
visit accompanied, I take it, by a number 
of foreign correspondents. The follow- 
ing is an extract from a speech made 
by him in reply to an address of welcome 
by Afridi tribesmen, as reported in a 
bulletin entitled ‘* Pakistan Affairs,’ for 
which we have to be grateful to the 
Ambassador of Pakistan in the United 
States. It says 


‘*Mr. Liaqat Ali Khan assured them 
that, as an autonomous part of 
Pakistan, the tribal belt would 
receive full consideration and 
sympathy from the Central Govern- 
ment’’. 


He proceeds : 


‘“You have played a prominent part in 
the achievement of our cherished 
goal of Pakistan. I assure you 
that you will be treated on an equal 
footing with people in settled dis- 
tricts enjoying the sume rights 
and privileges ’’. 

The report continues: 


‘*He thanked the tribesmen for 
reiterating their allegiance’ to 
Pakistan, and pointed out that the 
State would prosper only with 
complete solidarity among its 
nationals °’. 


By implication he counted tribesmen 
among Pakistan nationals. I have been 
in some doubt for days past as to whether 
I could describe these tribesmen as 
Pakistan nationals, but whether or not 
they are such in law, here is the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan so describing them 
by implication. He added, ‘* The tribal 
people are flesh of our flesh, and they 
shall be sharers in our schemes for 
economic, educational and_ political 
uplift for our people’, 

That is an aspect which must con- 
vince the Security Council that people 
in Pakistan, whether in the settled dis- 
tricts or in the autonomous tribal areas, 
have gone over in thousand into Kashmir 
State for the purpose—let us suppose 
for the moment —or helping certain 
insurgents in their great fight tor liberty 
and national freedom in that State. On 
the strength of that admission I think 
that the Security Council should con- 
sider it ita duty to tell Pakistan that 
she has no right to allow this sort of 


thing and must stop it from now on. 
That is what we are asking. 

( Continued tn next Col. ) 
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PAKISTAN SHOULD BE ASKED NOT 
TO HELP RAIDERS 


Mr. Ayyangar’s Speech on Resolution 
Before Security Council 


66 aN the light of all the facts which I 
| have brought to the notice of the 
Security Council, I say that the 
imperative duty of the Security Council 
is to ask Pakistan to take measures to 
provent these miscreants from finding 
help, assistance, bases, transport—every- 
thing that is noeded for carrying on @ 
campaign—on Pakistan territory’’, said 
Mr.Gopalaswami Ayyangar in the course 
of his speech before the Security Council 
on February 3, incontinuation of what 
he had said on January 29. 


Below is the full text of the speech: 


I had not finished what I had to say 
on the two draft resolutions placed 
before the Security Council by the former 
President, the rupresentative of Belgium 
when we had to adjourn the meeting on 
Thursday afternoon last. I had hoped 
to resume my statement on the following 
day. However, a great tragedy inter- 
vened, andthe resumption ot my state- 
ment has to be postponed for another 
four days. 


I shall now continue with what I have 
to say: however, as there has been a 
substantial interval between the time 
when I made the first part of my state- 
ment and today, perhaps it will help the 
members of the Security Council if I 
briefly recapitulate the points which J] 
tried to make at that time, 


I pointed out that the first business 
of the Security Council, in connection 
with the Jammu and Kashmir situation, 
was to take concrete steps immediately 
for the purpose of bringing about a 
stoppage of the bloodshed and _ the 
fighting that are now going on inside 
the State, For this purpose, 1 drew 
attention to what I considered the obvious 
obligations of Pakistan as an_ interna- 
tional personality, and, in that connec- 
tion, I drew the attention of the 
members of the Security Council to what 
had been accepted as such obligations 
in similar situations, 


——— 


(Continued from Previous Col.) 


I said that we had made other allega- 
tions—namely, that Pakistan provides 
bases, supplies, arms and ammunition. 
Pakistan has categorically denied that 
anything of this kind is being done. 
There is, however, one very significant 
document in this connection and as it is 
the latest of its kind J should like, with 
the indulgence of the Security Council, 
to reach it fairly fully. It is a despatch 
which appeared in this morning's New 
Y ork Times, and it gives the report of an 
interview which the representative of 
that paper in India had with an ex-Army 
officer of the United States namely 
Russell K. Height Jr. who, for two 
months, is supposed to have held the 
rank of Brigradier General of the rebel 
forces in Kashmir State. 
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I then went on to demonstrate 
to the Members of the Security 
Council that there was already 


enough material before them to enable 
them to give advice and make a recom- 
mendation to Pakistan, with a view to 
bringing about this stoppage of fighting 
as 800n as possible. In that connection. 
I put aside all the material which we may 
be able to place before a commission, if 
and when it starts any detailed inquiry. I 
put aside material which perhaps would 
require more adequate proof than is 
possible in New York. 


_ I also put aside opinions and mere 
impressions which gave some idea of the 
state of things with regard to the points 
that we ourselves had raised. I proposed 
to invite the attention of the Security 
Council only to admissions which the 
representatives of Pakistan —not merely 
those who are here, but those in Pak- 
istan—had made in this connection. 


I proposed also to invite the attention 
of the Security Council to accounts of 
what I called eye-witnesses, persons 
who were given special opportunities for 
observing facts and reporting them. I 
had almost completed the admissions 
part of my case. I was about to read 
the account of someone who might 
be expected to be very familiar with the 
state of things in the theatre of fighting 
when I had to interrupt my speech, 


Before I take up the thread of the 
story from that point, I wish to fill in an 
omission which, unfortunately, occurred 
in the earlier portion of my statement. 
That relates to what I have described 
as the obvious obligations of Pakistan 
as an international personality. I 
quoted, I think, two extracts from the 
report of the Commission appointed b 
the Security Council in connection ith 
the problem in Greece. Those extracts 
showed what was the correct attitude 
to take in those circumstances. 


Problem in Greece 


I now wish to invite the attention of 
the Security Council to what happened 
after that Commission reported, first 
in the Security Council itself, and later 
onin the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. After a great deal of debate 
in the Security Council, the matter was 
finally brought before the General 
Assembly, and the United States delega- 
tion submitted a resolution to the First 
Committee. I shall not read the long 
resolution that was submitted; I shall 
read only that portion which is relevant 
to the point I am making. I shall read 
paragraphs 3 and 4 of that resolution, 
which are as follows : 
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. Raiders’ truck which has been attacked by R. I. A. F. and knocked down 


in Jammu Province 


‘“RINDS that Albania, Bulgaria and 
ougoslavia, in contravention of principles 
of the Charter of the United Nations, 
have given assistance and support to the 
guerrillas fighting against the Greek 
Government. 


“CALLS UPON Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia to cease and desist from 
rendering any further assistance oF 
support in any form to the guerrillas 
fighting against the Greek Government sie 


That was taken up in the General 
Assembly, and in view of what has fallen 
already from the lips of the represen- 
tatives of the United Kingdon, the 
United States and France, I desire to draw 
attention to what happened in the course 
of the debate regarding that Resolution. 
The representatives of the United 
Kingdom and France proposed amend- 
ments to this resolution. Their amend- 
ments were in identical terms. They 
were to the effect that paragraph 3 and 
4 of the United States proposal be 
deleted and be replaced by the following 


“TAKING account of the report of 
the Commission of Investigation 
which found by a majority vote that 
Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 
had given assistance and support 
to the guerrillas fighting against 
the Greek Government. 


“CALLS upon Albania, Bulgaria 
and Yugoslavia to do nothing which 
could furnish aid and assistance 
to the said guerrillas’”’. 


I read those two amendmentsto the 
Security Council merely to show how, ina 
similar situation in Europe, these three 
great countries took the view that, before 
anything further was done in connection 
with the situation they had to consider, 
it was absolutely necessary that those 
countries on the borders of Greece, from 
which those who invaded Greece were 
receiving help and assistance, should be 
called upon to stop that help and assis- 
tance. 


The members of the Security Council 
are probably already aware of the fact 
that the Soviet Union did not see eye to 


eye with these three great countries as 
far as this matter was concerned. I do 


not wish to go into the merits of the 


different cases presented by these two 
sets of countries, but there is one point 
which I think is relevant so far as my 
case is concerned. 


I venture to submit that the Soviet 
Union’s opposition to this resolution 
calling upon these three countries on the 
borders of Greece not to do anything 
which would assist or aid the invaders 
or raiders was due tothe fact that the 
Soviet Union did not accept as correct the 
finding of the Commission of Investiga- 
tion Concerning Greek Frontier Incident 
as regards the actual giving of aid and 
assistance. While the Soviet Union 
attacked the resolution on other con- 
siderations as well, it did not vote for 
this part of the resolution—I believe it 
abstained, rather than voting against 
it, but I am subject to correction in that 
regard because it was not convinced 
of the case against those three countries. 


I express the hope that, had _ the 
Soviet Union been convinced of the 
correctness of that finding it would not 
have had the slightest hesitation in 
subscribing to the obvious proposition, 
that international obligations required 
that these three countries should be 
called upon to stop the help which was 
being given from their territory. \ 


I think the Soviet Union also took the 
position that a great deal was needed for 
putting aright the government inside 
Greece, and that that was the ultimate 
and fundamental objective that had to be 
achieved before dealing with the stray 
border incidents, and 80 on. 


With regard to that position, if the 
members of the Security Council will 
look at the scheme that India has pre- 
sented for solving this Jammu and 
Kashmir trouble, itcan be seen that 
we -have suggested proposals which 
are calculated to achieve the end which 
was so insisted upon in the case of Greece 
by the countries which did not vote with 
the majority. 


-~ 


Having said that, I wish to invite the 
attention of the Security Council to 
certain pa&sages in the speeches of repre- 
sentatives of countries voting with the 
majority, which show how import ant 
they considered the question of asking 
Greece’s northern neighbours to stop 
giving aid and assistance. 


Mr. Johnson, the representative of the 
United States, said, ‘‘The evidence 
shows beyond doubt that Albania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia have furnished 


material assistance to Greek guerrillas 
fighting against the Government of 
Greece. It shows that this assistance 


was continued even while the Security 
Council was actively debuting the pro- 
blem all through this last summer a 


Interpreting it as assistance derived 
from these areas, this description of 
what was taking place in these three 
countries in relation to Greece is exactly 
what we say is taking place today In 
regard to Jamniu and Kashmir. While 
we are sitting and debating this question 
at leisure in the Security Council, this 
assistance is being rendered, and fighting 
ig actually going on. Mr. Johnson des- 
cribed the part of the resolution to which 
I referred as the operative part. He 
said: “It also calls upon Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia and Albania, on the one hand, 
and Greece, on the other hand, to settle 
their disputes by peaceful means. 


- Turning now to another portion of Mr. 
Johnson’s remarks during the debate, 
here is an observation made by him 
which, I think, is of particuJarimportance 
in connection with our case. Mr. 
Johnson said: ‘“‘ Further, since the 
Greek Government was the legal Govern- 
ment of Greece, no state had the right 
to give assistance to armed bands wishing 
to overthrow it. This was the essential 
situation before the Committee. 


I would now read some portions of a 
very thoughtful speech which was de- 
livered by Mr. Delbos, the representa- 
tive of France. He said: “The Greek 
question before us has two aspects 
or more exactly, it has 4 general aspect 
and a more particular one. The general 

t is that this question 1s only an 
episode in the great movements in the 
world. The particular aspect 1s the situ- 
ation of fact which prevails on the 
northern borders of Greece - 


Then, after referring to ‘various con- 
siderations in dealing with these two 
aspects, he went on: ““These are the 
considerations -which limit the possibili- 
ties and effectiveness of intervention on 
the part of the United Nations. ‘They 
limit the scope of such an intervention 
as regards the particular aspect of the 
Greek question to which I referred a few 
minutes ago. In other words, the situa- 
tion which actually now prevails in fact 
onthe borders of Greece, on the one hand, 
and on the borders of Albania, Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria, on the other, as well as 
the border incidents which repeatedly 
occurred and which are not denied by 
anybody—here is the problem which in 
truth and de jure, in a statutory manner, 
is the problem with which we are 
confronted. This is the problem which 
involves our responsibility because we 
have the right, and hence the duty, to do 
everything in order to prevent these 
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incidents from continuing and spreading 
and thereby jeopardizing peace and 
security in the Balkans and, therefore, 
in the whole world. This is the true 
question which polemics and propaganda 
should not succeed in concealing ’’. 


‘* What is essential’’, he proceeded to 
say, ‘‘is the finding of ways and means 
to preclude the aggravation of the 
situation’’. I do not wish to weary 
the members by quoting from other parts 
of speeches made by various members of 
the Security Council, but what I wish to 
insist on is this: when we are confronted 
with a situation such as_ has been 
brought before the Security Council 
by India, and India asks the Security 
Council to do something which would 
immediately stop the fighting and there- 
fore, eliminate, the threat to international 
peace and sezcurity, I submit to the 
Security Council, with the profoundest 
respect, that its first duty is to take the 
steps necessary for bringing about a 
stoppage of the fighting. 


India is not trying to avoid the con- 
sideration or discussion of the measures 
that may be necessary, once the fighting 
has been stopped, to keep it stopped— 
to use a phrase which I think the repre- 
sentative of the United Kingdom used. 
India is not afraid of discussing those 
measures. In fact, in the scheme that 
India has submitted for consideration, 
which is one of the documents before 
the members of the Security Council, 
it has made: suggestions which would 
deal with this long-range aspect of the 
problem. 


Having filled in what I considered was 
an omission, because I thought it was 
necessary to draw the attention of the 
Security Council to what has happened 
in a similar case, I shall now proceed 
with the thread of my story where I left 
it last Thursday. I was then referring 
to a person who is an ex-sergeant of the 
United States Army Air Force. I think 
he went over to certain Eastern countries 
in sesrch of employment, but apparently 
he was also a soldier of fortune and 
drifted into the service of the organisa- 
tion which is conducting a certain amount 
of fighting inside the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir. The members of the Security 
Council have all heard of the Azad Kashmir 
Government. He entered the service 
of this organisation and became a 
brigadier general in charge of troops 
of fighters consisting both of local 
inhabitants and tribesmen. 


Trumbull’s Despatch 


Robert Trumbull, the representative 
of the New York Times in India, who has 
besn quoted by the representative of 
Pakistan, sent a despatch to his paper 
here, under date of 28 January. It is 
a longish despatch and I do not propose 
to read the whole of it. It is not my 
purpose to slide over anything that he 
may have said, but I am trying to make 
two points and I think it will suffice 
if I quote only those portions of the 
despatch which have a bearing on the 
points I am trying to make. 


This is what Mr. Trumbull! says: ‘‘T 
interviewed Mr. Haight clandestinely 
in Lahore, Pakistan,etwelve days ago, 
but I agreed to hold his story until he 
let me know by codé® telegram that he 
was leaving the country. This was 
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Fighting in Jammu Province. 


because there had atready been three 
attempts on his life, and when I met him 
he felt his safety in Pakistan was none 
too secure. e was in fact very decidely 
‘““on the lame’’—whatever that may 
mean. Wearing a jungle green- uni- 
form with a brigadier general’s insignia 
and the black and white Azad Kashmir 
flash, written in squiggly Urdu, on his 
shoulder, Mr. Haight led tribesmen and 
native Kashmir Poonchis in _ several 
engagements against the Indian Army. 
The slim, blond, former United States 
Army Air Force sergeant was a pictures- 
que figure in his kula—a straw bonnet 
shaped like a beehive—and an eighteen 
foot Poonchi turban which he learned 
to wind himself. In the field he discarded 
his ten-gallon Stetson because it looked 
too much like the hat worn by the Indian 
ARMY Gurkhas ’”’. 


Then he describes more of the charac- 
teristics of this man, the experience he 
had when he was in the service of the 
Azad Kashmir Government. Thereafter, 
he proceeds to say:‘‘ Mr. Haight said 
gasoline—a scarce and strictly rationed 
commodity—was supplied  plentifully 
Re the raiders by the Pakistan autho- 
rities ”’. 


It is part of our case that help, in the 
shape of petrol, among other things, 
had been received by the raiders and 
rebels in Kashmir from certain Pakistan 
authorities. Here is someone who was 
actually leading the army of the raiders 
and rebels, and who told Robert Trum- 
bull that gasoline was supplied plentifully 
by the Pakistan authorities. 
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A field-gun in action in Neushahra 


He then proceeds with the despatch 
as follows: ‘‘Mr. Haight also found 
Pakistan Army personnel running the 
Azad Kashmir radio station, relaying 
messages through their own Pakistan 
Army receivers, organizing and managing 
Azad encampments in Pakistan, and 
supplying uniforms, food, arms and 
ammunition, which, he understood, came . 


from Pakistan Army stores through such 


subterfuges as the ‘loss’ 
shipments. 


*“‘Although he insisted that the 
Kashmir fighting broke out in rebellion 
against atrocities committed upon 
Moslems by the Hindu Maharaja’s 
Dogra troons, Mr. Haight characterised 
the Azad Kashmir Provisional Govern- 
ment, headed by Sardar Mohammed 
Ibrahim Khan (who is now in New 
York), as ‘Pakistan puppets’. He also 
deeply implicated high Pakistan Gov- 
ernment officials, notably the Premier 
of the North West Frontier Province ”’. 


I do not wish to read more of this. I 
understand that on landing in New York 
this estimable gentleman had an inter- 
view in which he is reported to have said 
that both India and Pakistan were lying. 
It may be his opinion that we are lying, 
but we only hope that in the statements 
made to Robert Trumbull he did not 
himself lie, and that he will stick to 
what he says. I read these passages 
from Robert Trumbull’s despatch merely 
because they furnish corroboration of 
matters about which we can produce 
any amount of acceptable proof at any 
properly conducted inguiry. 


of ammunition ~ 


RAIDERS’ BASES IN PAKISTAN 


I have quoted them, too, because I am 
interested in convincing the Security 
Council that the material now available 
to it is sufficient to enable it to take 
immediate action in the direction I have 
indicated, andI hope that it will be 
realised that an American speaking to 
another American and having intimate 
knowledge of what was happening in 
these disturbed areas on account of the 
position he held, was not likely to have 
concocted a story for mere newspaper 
consumption. 


From Other Sources 


That is about the latest despatch which 
_ Lhave, but I should like to quote passages 

from other sources of a similar nature 
which support the case I am trying to 
make. Here is an extract from a des- 
patch published in the London Times 
on 20 Janury, 1948, from its special 
correspondent at Rawalpindi. One fact 
to note is that the despatch gives an 
account of a Press Conference held by one 
of the ministers of the Azad organization 
at Rawalpindi. It says: 


‘* Although this Government”’—that is, 
the Azad Government—‘ has all the 
nomenclature of Government machinery, 
it is difficult to assess either its power or 
the amount of its control. At present it 
could be just a facade, an effort to 
dignify revolt and invasion being fought 
in faraway hills completely foreign to the 
back rooms and hotel lounges in which 
its members work and talk. These men 
have none of the characteristics associat- 
ed with revolutionary leaders, but it is 
obvious that the military commanders 
of the Azad forces are in agreement with 
them. - 


‘*The Military commanders are more 
impressive. Many of them are ex- 
officers of the ‘Indian National Army’ 
forimed by the Japanese, but this despi- 
cable background in no way dotracts 
from their obvious prowess and effici- 
ency’’. 


A description is then given of the 
troops these officers command, and the 
report continues : 


‘* These mobs, however, were composed 
of thousands of Poonchis and Mirpuris 
with military experience—9,000 Poonchis 
served overseas in the late war—and 
they were now more or less organised 
into 24 battalions. The tribesmen con- 
etituted the other half of their forces 
but were an undependable element. 


Then comes a paragraph which is 
somewhat significant: | 


‘‘Inspite of the recent efforts of the 
Pakistan Prime Minister Mr. Liaquat 
Ali Khan, to persuade the tribesmen not 
to take part in the Kashmir campaign, 
hundreds of them are still swarming down 
on the Grand Trunk Road through the 
Northwest Frontier Province and West 
Punjab. Many of them, although not 
in large numbers as alleged by Pandit 
Nehru, can be seen in the towns near the 
Ka I.nir and Jammu border”’. 
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I rely on that last paragraph as proof 
of one of the main allegations that we are 
making—that Pakistan gives access to 
these people, that they pass through 
Pakistan territory before entering 
Kashmir, and that in Pakistan territory 
they have a number of bases. 


If the members of the Security Council 
will look at their maps, I can enumerate 
for them the points concerned from the 
north westernmost corner to the southeast 
corner of the boundary between Kashmir 
and Pakistan, starting from Abottabad, 
passing through Rawalpindi, coming 
down to Jhelum, Lalamusa, Gujrat, 
Sialkot, Shakargarh and Chak Amru. 
All along that border from one end to 
the other, there is a series of places where 
these gentlemen from the northwest 
are concentrated and looked after, and 
from these places they make raids on 
Kashmir territory, and, when Indian 
troops engage them, they run back into 
Pakistan territory. 


That is our case. I challenge any 
member of the Security Council to go to 
that area and to satisfy himself whether 
or not what I say is almost literally 
true. The things are there for any 
member to see. They happen everyday, 
und here is the special correspondent 
of the London Times who tells how these 
pole go through the two provinces of 

akistan—the Northwest Frontier 
Province and West Punjab—from end to 
end along tho border with Kashmir, 
from where they conduct their opera- 
tione. 


Desire for Loot 


I also have a later account again 
published in the London Times dated 
2@ January 1948. It comes from that 
newspaper’s special correspondent at 
Lahore, and is an account of the tour of 
the tribal territories by the Prime Minister 
of Pakistan. In the course of that 
account this pussage occurs describing 
the fighting in Kashmir. 


‘‘Religion can be a _ double-edged 
wedpon. Many tribesmen describe the 
fighting in Kashmir to be a Jehad (holy 
war); others are willing to use such a 
movement as an excuse for their 'ove 
for fighting and desire for loot. Peaceful 
elements may be willing to co-operate 
with Islamic Pakistan, but a ‘holy war’ 
combined with blocdy excursions in 
search of loot and women is more to their 


taste’’. 
@ 


‘‘ Appeals to support Pakistan by 


not participating in the fighting in 
Kashmir fall on deaf ears, and any 
effort on the part of Pakistan to restrain 
them will further ant agonise. 


‘‘There is ample evidence that 
Pakistan has tried to restrain them. 
Throughout his tour Mr. Liaquat Ali 
Khan was met with complaints about 
lack of official assistance for the Kashmir 
campaign and about attempts by 
political agents to prevent tho departure 
of volunteers ’’. 


Close to the end of this account is a 


passage which is of more than ordinary 
significance. ‘‘In spite of these efforts 
the Indian indictment which now lies 
before the Security Council alleges 
Pakistan intervention in Kashmir. 
While they are roaming over the hills 
of Kashmir and Jammu, the tribesmen 
do not constitute any direct threat to 
the already uneasy peace in the Dominion 
but Pakistan leaders are well aware of 
the difficulties which lie ahead. The 
Grand Trunk Road through the North 
West Frontier Province and Western 
Punjab is swarming with armed bands 
marching and riding in the direction of 
Rawalpindi, Gujrat, Jhelum, and other 
points of access to Kashmir. Many, for 
the first time in their lives are seeing 
well-irrigated fields and bazars bewilder- 
ing in the variety of the goods displayed. 
Frightened shopkeepers have seen their 


stocks disappear into tribal fighters’ 
haversacks without payment. Little 


loot remains on the cold, rain-soaked 
hills in Jammu, and there is thus a real 
danger that many tribesmen will turn 
westwards ’’. ‘‘ By turn westwards’, the 
writer means into Pakistan itself. 


It is further stated in this despatch: 
The total number of tribesmen engaged 
in the operations is estimated at between 
10,000 and 20,000. The task of remov- 
ing them will be extremely hazardous, 
if not impossible, and the resentment of 
the tribesmen will be Pakistan’s only 
reward ’’. 


I referred to the tour of the tribal 
areas by the Pakistan Prime Minister. 
He did his utmost to fraternize and make 
friends, with the tribesmen. I should 
like to repeat that these people are not 
of a mettle which is easily susceptible 
to offers of friendship and fraternization. 
This is obvious from the way in which 
the tribesmen acted on the advice that 
apparently Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan gave. 
However, one has to recognise that 
these people have to be tackled with 
strength and firmness. Fraternization 
interspersed with encomiums, on what- 
ever they are based or whatever they 
ptoposed to doin Kashmir, will not aid in 
stopping those people from going to 
Kashmir. 


An Interview 


A report from the Daily Telegraph of 
London, dated 20 January, 1948, by its 
correspondent. Douglas Brown, carries 
an account of an interview which Mr. 
Brown had with a member of the Azad 
organisation. I shall ask the Security 
Council to note that interview was 
granted to this correspondent at Rawal- 
pindi at the Pakistan Army Head- 
quarters. I shall not touch upon what 
happened between the Minister and 
Douglas Brown. The following is Mr. 
Brown's report of the speech of Liaquat 
Ali Khan: “In a speech Mr. Liaquat 
Ali. Khan reiterated what he said many 
times during the past week, that Pak- 
istan was heart and soul with the Azad 
Government, but refrained from joining 
the struggle for fear of causing war 
between Pakistan and the Indian Union 
which would be disastrous to Moslem 
interests generally. ¢ 


Here is another account of part of this 
tour which appeared inthe New York 
Horald Tribune; it is by Margaret Barton, 
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whe has already been quoted by the 
representative of Pakistan: ‘* The 
tribal chieftain, the Chief of the Shinwari 
Tribe, a sub-sect of the Afridis, is sup- 
posed to have said in the course of this 
tour; ‘Our blood has been shed in 
Kazhmir and we are determined to have 
revenge. There is a blood feud now 
between the Muslim tribesmen and the 
Dogras of Kashmir. The fight is between 
us and has nothing to do with Pakistan 
or with any other 
nation. Kashmir belongs to us by right 
of religion and continuity, and as soon 


as the snows are gone, we shall capture — 


it. 

After the Conference the leader said 
that they had told the Prime Minister 
they would not accept compromise on 
Kashmir reached between India and 
Pakistan. ‘‘ We want revenge not only 
on the Kashmiri, but also on India. 


We will fight this battle not only in — 


Kashmir, but also in Delhi and Patiala.” 


Discussing the matter with these tribes- 
men, the Prima Minister, Liaquat Ali 
Khan, ia supposed to have said: * 
had made no commitments to the tribes 
but felt that they would eventually be 
influenced by fair argument’’. I hope 
his anticipation will be realized. How- 
ever, according to our knowledge of these 
tribesmen—we have known them for 
over a century and a half—this is perhaps 
too optimistic a note ever for a Prime 
Minister. The article continues: “If the 
United Nations decision appeared to 
have been made with Muslim interests 
in mind, Pakistan would be able to 
persuade them to accept the decision 
provided it seemed just’. 


With regard to the whole of this tour, 
there is one significant adjective which 
ia uged in an account sent to the New 
York Herald Tribune by Margaret 
Barton on 16 January. I shall read to 
the Security Council but refrain from 
making any comments on it. It. is as 
follows: 


‘‘The Malik’s principal complaint was 
the same one which had been voiced with 
almost suspicious unanimity. Liaguat 
Ali Khan has talked during the last four 
days. They are not being allowed to 
proceed to Kashmir, where they are 
determined to go, in order to save their 
Muslim brethern from carnage by the 
Hindus’. What is suspicious about 
the unanimity I shall leave unexplained. 


I have read to the Security Council 
accounts which support the case that we 
are trying to make, and which come from 
psople who are neither Indians nor 
Pakistanis. 


Raids 

In this connection, I would once 
aguin refer to the raids that have occurred 
und which are still occurring. They 
happen every day. Day after day I 
raceive reports from my Government 
which describe these raids—the casualties 
inflicted, the number of villages burned 
and the manner in which the raid is 
accomplished, namely, having come 
overnight to perpetrate this act of dus- 
truction, these raiders disappear in 


the early hours of the morning back 
into Pakistan territory. 


1 do not wish to weary the Security 
Council with accounts or quotations in 
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nited Nations member . 


Military Attachee in 


He | 


‘Sie G. S. Bajpai (left) 
Secretary-General, 
E A. and C. R. 
Misistry and Col. 
Chaudhri, new ladian 


Washington, photo- 
graphed at the 
Willingdon airport 


just] before their 
departure to U. N. 


Security Council 


regard to these macters. However, ] 
would refer once more to three incidents 
which occurred during the month of 
January. These incidents show that 
unfortunately, this lust for blood, for 
Toot, for arson, and so on, is still going 
unchecked. in Pakistan. 


I have already referrsd to what 
happoned in Karachi on 6 January, and 
my colleague on the Indian delegatiot. 
has dealt with it in some detail. Some 
account has also been’ given of the 
massacre of passengers in «# train at 
Gujrat. Figures have already beer 
given to the Security Council about the 
massacre that took place at Parachinar. 


1 cefer to these incidonts in order to 
indicate one inference which I ask the 
Security Council to draw from the present 
state of affairs in India and Pakistan. 
If these three incidents had taken place 
in the firat half of October instead of 
in January, I am aimost certain that. 
there would have been acts of retaliation 
on the Indian side, acts which perhaps 
might have been even more drastic than 
those which took place in these three 
incidents in Pakistan. Those retalia- 
tions have not taken pluce. That they 
have not taken place was primarily due 
to the great reatraining influence that. 
Mahatma Gandhi exercised during his 
life. That restraint was also due to the 
fact that those who are responsible for 
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Tunning the Indian Government ar 
determined to sec that such retaliation: 


Jo not recur. That is why you will 
find that while these incidents happened 
in the Pakistan area, retaliations have 
net taken place in the Indian area. 


Need for Drastic Action 


Unless the Government of the area 
soncerned is prepared to take drastic 
action and does not stop with talking 
nicely to the people who break the law, 
the situation will not be brought under 
coatrol. That is why I have pleaded 
with the Security Council that if measures 
short of war—which, let us assume, 
Pakistan is taking—have not been able 
to stop the incursions of these people 
into Kashmir territory and aggravating 
the fighting, then Pakistan should take 
to force in order to put down thig kind of 
violence and breach of international 
obligations. 


That this is the feeling even in Pakistan 
is obvious. I shall read to the Security 
Council «an extract from an article which 
appeared in the Pakistan Times, a news- 
paper published in Lahore, commenting 
on the Gujrat incident. It reads as 
follows : 


‘* A large number of non-Muslim men, 


women and children have been killed 
in and near Gujrat. A'l these inno- 
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Indian Army Pioneer Corps repairing a road near Naushahra 


cent souls were in our charge, and 
Pakistan had guaranteed them 
protection until they crossed our 
frontier. We have betrayed our 
ideals, and broken our pledged word. 
People who call themselves Muslims 
and fellow citizens of Pakistan have 
been guilty of gross savagery and 
inhuman brutality. The name of 
Pakistan has been blackened and 
besmirched, and the name of our 
people and our religion has been 
once more dragged into dust’’. 


After some further remarks, the article 
proceeds as follows: 


‘*Tt is not enough to bow our heads in 
shame. We had much rather lift up 
our heads and look for the causes 
and agencies which still make the 
perpetration of such _ heinous 
deeds possible. Apart from the 
madmen who committed the crime, 
or some official agency, we do not 
know who, they also must share 
the blame for what has happened. 
There must have been either 
indifference or lethargy, a lurking 
unwillingness in some quarter, 
which held back the hands of law 
from dealing out sterner measures 
before the foul deed was done. 


*‘ We must formulate and force immedi- 
ate measures to persuade, cojole or 
coerce our citizens into more 
civilised conduct ’”’. 


Now during the last few days, these 
raids are becoming concentrated on the 
only lino of communication between 
Jammu and India. Large crowds of 
these raiders have attacked this road, 
and the villages beyond this road inside 
our limits. They have set fire to houses 
in a number of villages. They come 
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overnight -and parpetrate these das- 
tardly acts, and they go back into 
Pakistan territory in the morning. Our 
troops have strict orders not to overstep 
our territory. 

’ 

The thing goes on from day to day— 
blood is shed and _ property is lost. 
There is no sense of security in any 
village along this border. 


In the light of all the facts which 1 
have brought to the notice of the Security 
Council, I say that the imperative duty 
of the Security Council is to ask Pakistan 
to take measures to prevent these mis- 
creants from finding help, assistance, 
bases, transport—everything that is 
needed for carrying on a campaign—on 
Pakistan territory. 


Unless that is done, the evil will go 
on in an intensified manner. Whatever 
decisions we may take with regard to 
other questions, we shall not be stemming 
the tide of this ruthless destruction. 


We have had placed before us a resolu- 
tion which I already have described as 
being innocuous, in our opinion. Parhaps 
it might be described more harshly, but 
I would content myself with that. What 
I would say is that this resolution is not 
going to tackle this problem of the 
cessation of fighting, we ought to do 
something more positive. 


In this connection, I should like to 
make a suggestion for the consideration 
of the Security Council. I know that, 
being only a party to a dispute which is 
under adjudication by the Security 
Council, I am not entitled to move any 
amendments: however, | certainly can 
submit a suggestion which, if it finds 
favour, can be moved as an amendmeut 
by some member of tl ¢ Sceurity Council. 


What India is prepared to accept with 
regard to this part of the case—and 1 
wish to insist that India is not prepared 
at this moment to accept anything less— 
would be something along the following 
lines. Instead of the resolution which 
I have been discussing all this time, I 
should like the Security Council to con- 
sider something along the lines of what 
I have put it in the form _ of 
amendment, but I submit it 
only as a suggestion for the consideration 
of the members. If my suggestion is 
accepted, it would read as follows : 


‘‘The Security Council, 

‘Considering its resolution of 17 and 
20 January 1948, 

‘“‘ Considering the urgency of achieving 
the cessation of fighting and other acts 
of hostilities ; 

‘‘ Adopts the following resolutions : 

‘*(i) The Security Council 

‘‘Recommends to the Government of 
Pakistan that they should use all their 
efforts to persuade the tribesmen and 
others now in the territory of Jammu and 
Kashmir State who have invaded Kashmir. 
to withdraw from that territory, 


‘‘To prevent the passage through 
Pakistan territory of such invaders to 
the Jammu and Kashmir State ; to deny 
the use of such territory for operations 
against the State and also refuse supplies 
and other material aid direct and indirect 
to such invaders. 


‘‘(ii) The Security Council further 
recommends that the Commission of the 
Council shall among its duties regard 
as particularly urgent the promotion of 
measures intended to bring about as 
expeditiously as possible the cessation 
of fighting and other acts of hostility ; 


‘‘And in the pursuit of this end the 
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A Tempest of the Royal Indian Air Force being re-fuelled and attended to by the 


Commission shall ensure that its functions 
under paragraph C (2) of the resolution 
of the Council dated 20 January 1948 are 
exercised without delay and with every 
diligence ’”’. 


In the second part of this resolution, 

we have retained the substance of what 
is proposed in the resolution which was 
placed before us by the representative 
of Belgium when he acted as President 
of the Security Council. In the first 
art of this resolution, we request the 
ecurity Council to implement | the 
suggestion which we have made both 
today and the previous day on which I 
spoke. 


In the first place, we ask the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan to use its efforts in 
order to stop this help as of tomorrow, 
if possible. It may be that in the condi- 
tions in which the Government finds itself 


today—with the tribesmen in Pakistan— .- 
any advice it gives to the raiders and to 


the tribesmen may not be listened to 
with alacrity. However, we have no 
doubt that if this request should go forth 
to these invaders and raiders with the 
weight of the authority of the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan there would be a 
tremendously welcome change in the 
situation as regards the fighting in the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir. 


Appeal to Pakistan 


We appeal to Pakistan, not merely in the 
interests of the fighting in Jammu and 
Kashmir, but in their own interests and in 
the interests of the preservation of the 
law and order in the Dominion of Pakistan 
itself, to take this action without the least 
possible delay. Our feeling is that 
unless this help comes from or through 
the Government of Pakistan, the fighting 
in Kashmir will not stop. If this agsis- 


ground crew before taking off on a sortie 


tance dries up, then there is every likeli- 
hood of the fighting in Kashmir stopping 
as soon as possible. 


Resolution (ii) has for its object tho 
functioning of the Commission when it 
undertakes its mission. Certainly, it 
will use all its mediatory influence in 
bringing about agreed understandings 
between the two Dominions. It will see 
also that resolution (i) is carried out and 
is implemented in the spirit in which 
it has been proposed. That is why 
reference is made to paragraph C(2) of the 
resolution dated 20 January 1948. 


We wish to say nothing more with 
regard to this second resolution, although 
it is the first resolution which we took up 
for consideration. 


Question of Plebiscite 


We pass on now to the resolution on 
the question of the plebiscite. I should 
like to be as brief as possible with regard 
to this matter. 


As far as India is concerned, after 
fighting is. stopped, normal conditions 
are restored and everybody belonging 
to the State is returned to his home and 
land, we want conditions to be establish 
with a two-fold objective; first, the 
establishment of a system of self-govern- 
ment acceptable to the people 
of the State and second. a= final 
settlement of the question of 
accession. 


- We have made proposals in this regard 
in our scheme. WhenI say, ‘‘ We have 
made proposals,” I should like the 
Security Council to understand clearly 
that these are fields in which India as such 
has no jurisdietion. Pakistan as such 
has no jurisdiction and, if I may venture 
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to sa¥ so without disrespect, neither the 
United Nations nor the Security Council 
could be said to have jurisdiction to give 
any direction. The matter is one entirely 
for the State of Jammu and Kashmir and 
its people. I venture to say that this 
particular position is common ground 
between India and Pakistan. 


I shall read one or two passages from 
Mr. Jinnah’s pronouncements, to the 
Security Council. He said some time 
near the end of last July, ‘* the Muslim 
Loague recognizes the right of each state 
to choose its destiny”’. He was referring 
to the Indian States. ‘‘It has no 
intention of coercing any state into adopt- 
ing’ any particular course of action”’. 


A year previous to that—I think in 
June 1946—when he was talking about 
the Muslim Conference in the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir, and its objective, 
he said, ‘‘T hope the Maharajah will 
now without further delay meet the 
demands not only of the Moslem Con- 
ference, but of the people of Kashmir 
generally, namely, that a full and res- 
ponsible Government be granted immedi- 
ately, and steps taken to implement 
the declaration without delay’. The 
Muslim Conference of the State also 
declared its policy to be “‘ one for the 
attainment of responsible government 
under the aegis of the ruler. It never 
supported the idea of wiping off the 
ruler. 


T quote these passages from statements 
of Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim Conference 
of Jammu and Kashmir from documents 
for which those two were responsible, 
and I add that that is the objective which 
leaders in India have in view. That 
is the objective which the National 
Conference of Jammu and Kashmir 
headed by Sheikh Abdullah have in view. 
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Gur Prime Ministers have declared 
times without number that that is the 
abjective which they would like to gee 
soalized for Jammu and Kashmir. 


Responsible Governnient in Kashmir 


That being so, the only question is 
whether the person who at the moment 
centres in himself all the powers of 
sovoreignty is willing to part with those 
powors in favour of representatives of 
tho paople, because that is what responsi- 
ble government means. Tho question 
exists because we cannot dictate this 
to him nor can anyone else dictate this 
tothe Maharajah. I am in a position to 
say that the Maharajah himself is prepar- 
ed to take the steps necessary for the es- 
tablishment of responsible government in 
the Stato at the earliest possible moment. 
A matter of that kind cannot be a matter 
of agreement between India and Pakistan. 
It cannot be the subject of a directive 
from the Security Council. But in order 
to ease matters and in order to show 
that the grievance for which the local 
insurgents might he said to be fighting 
need no longer exist, and the cause 
for such fighting might be considered to 
have ceased to exist. T have taken the 
trouble to ascertain what the Maharaja’s 
wishes are and what he is prepared to 
do. 


As I have said, [amin a position to 
say that the Maharaja is prepared immedi- 
ately to tako the steps necessary for the 
establishment of rosponsible Government 
as soon as peace is restored. 


As I said, a matter of this kind cannot 
go into an agreoment between us and 
Pakistan, but the Government of India 
is willing and the Maharajah of Kashmir 
and his people are willing, that the inten- 
tion of the Maharajah and his Govern- 

ment with rogard to the question of 
responsible Government, should be 
stated in any document that might go 
forth as a result of the Security Council’s 
labours. 


Before I proceed, I might say that 
apart from the stoppage of fighting, the 
two parties interested in the Jammu 
and Kashmir question--each for its own 
reason—xre tho insurgents who want 
w responsible government and Pakistan 
which wants the question of accession 
to be finally settled. As far as the 
insurgents are concerned I have indicated 
what the Maharajah is prepared to have 
announced in his name as his decision. 
As the Security Council is aware, the 
Government of India is fully committed 
to the view that after peace is restored 
and all people belonging to the State 
have returned there a free plebiscite should 
be taken and the psoplo should docide 

whether they wish to remain with India, 
“to go over to Pakistan or to remain inde- 
pendent, if they choose to do so. 


That being so, the only question for 
consideration is whether the Maharajah 
anil his pvople are willing that this 
plebiscite be taken. On that point also, 
[ am in a position to inform tho Security 
Council that tho Maharajah has agrood 
to the taking of this plebiscite after fight- 
ing has been stopped and after normal 
conditions have been restored. 


A further point that arises for con- 
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sidoration in this connection is what is 
meant by a free plebiscite. I am 
afraid that there is a lot of mixed and, 
perhaps, confused thinking in regard 
to this particular matter. We have to 
take the verdict of the péople of a state 
which is now being governed by ma:- 
chinery which it has had for 
Kashmir has functioned as a state for 
many years. It conducts own adminis- 
tration. 


It has an administrative machinery 
which does not compare with the admin- 
istrative machinery of any other Indian 
Stato. The question. is whether, when 
one wants to take a vote on a particular 
question, one can oust that machinery 
completely and put something which 
comes from theoutside in the place. I 
think that would be an amount. of 
encroachment on the ordinary sovereign 
powers of any state, to which no state 
would be willing to agree. 


In so far as I have been able to gather 
through reading, in connection with 
arrangements made in similar cases 
elsewhere in the world, under the auspices 
of the United Nations, I have not seen a 
case—and I[ am subject to correction— 
where the established government of a 
state was superseded and the United 
Nations imposed another administration 
upon it for the purpose of conducting a 
plebiscite.. After all, the - resolution 
before us confines itself only to the 
conduct of the plebiscite. The resolu- 
tion says: ‘“The Security Council is of 
the opinion that such plebiscite must be 
organized, held and supervised under its 
authority ’’. I think this has not 
happened anywhere else. What is the 
reason for suggesting that we must make 
an exception in the case of Jammu and 
Kashmir. 


Our position and the position of the 
Maharajoh—after all, it is his view and 
that of his people which should count 
in this connection—is that the plebiscite 
should be taken, but as doubts have been 
raised as to whether everyone wil] have a 
free vote and the minorities will have 
their chance, we are quite willing that 
the plebiscite should be conducted under 
the advice and observation of people 
whom the Security Council may appoint 
in this connection; that is to say, these 
advisers and observers could go in and 
lay down procedure, from the prepara- 
tion of the electoral votes, if necessary, 
down to the stage of polling, counting 
of the votes, and the declaration of the 
result. The Maharajah and his govern- 
ment are guite prepared to accept that 
position. 


A Constructive Suggestion 


_ In this connection, I also have a con- 
structive suggestion to make for the 
consideration of the Security Council. 
This is what the Maharajah and his 
Government are prepared to accept in 
this connection. It is merely a suggestion 
and the Security Council may adopt 
it as an amendment, if it agrees with the 
proposal. The proposal reads as follows: 


‘“Whereas India and Pakistan agree 
that the question of accession of 
Kasbmir shall be determined by 
plebiscite and that the plebiscite 
be held under international 
pices, 


years. 


aus- 


Cr er | a seers ee Pe rr 

“The Security Council recommend’ 
that the plebiscite be taken under 
the advice aud subject to the 
observaiion of persons appointed by 
the Vouxneil "’. 


The proposal has been worded in this 
fasnion udvisediy, because both Pakistan 
and india havo interests in the question 
of accession, and theretore some agree- 


’ ment has to be reacned between tiem. 


iheretore, the preamble states tuat Lndia 
and Pakistan wyree that the question ot 
xccess10n Muy be determined by plebiscite. 
Hut the actual plebiscite and tne actual 
baking of it, a3 1 nave wready contendea 
is & Matter for the Government and 
people of the State of Jammu and 
(usnuir. That is why it states: ‘ ‘lhe 
Security Council recommends that the 
plebiscite be taken under the advice 
und subject to the observauon of persons 
appointed by the Council. 


We are making this recommendation 
and it could be agreed toby India and 
Paristan. Lhe implementation of the 
recommendation will be carried out by 
@ third party who is not betore us, but 
that third party, I am in a position to 
assure the Security Council, will be pre- 
pared to implement wis particular 
recommendation ot the Security Council. 
We have taken out the words which 
conferred authority on the Secunty 
Council for organizing, supervising and 
directing this plebiscite; on the other 
hand, we give the Security Council the 
right to appoint advisers and observers. 
Atter all, even under Chapter VI of tho 
Charter of the United Nations, most of 
what has been resolved here is put in the 
form of recommendations; in fact, in 
the draft of the other resolution, 1 have 
taken out the words which spoke of 
opinion and that sort of thing. { have 
used the word ** recommends’’ advisedly, 
A recommendation of that sort applies 
so long as we continue to be members ot 
the Security Council; if we are parties 
to that resolution, we are supposed to 
implement that recommendauon. The 
use of the word ** recommends’’ removes 
the objection which states, sensitive 
to ideas of sovereignty, have to being 
directed or ordered about by the Secunty 
Council. So that when you use the word 
*“recommends’’, it really means that 
it is your advice and you expect the 


‘advice to be carried out, provided we are 


Parties to your giving us that advice. 


“That is why we have deleted hero 
the words which might be considered 
objectionable by those in whom the 
authority is vested today. We have made 
it a recommendation, and although the 
party. concerned is not before the 
Security Council to help in the solution 
of the question, we are in a position to 
give an assurance that that party would 
be ready to accept the resolution it it 
were worded in that way. 


In conclusion, I should like to com- 
mend to the Security Council these two 
resolutions which I have been discussing 
in a speech more lengthy than any | 
have had tomakein my life before. ‘The 
resolutions are interlinked, and we would 
impress upon the Security Council most 
strongly our view that unless both aro 
agreed to in the form we have suggested 
it would be difficult for us to agree to 
either by itself. 


(Contineed on paje 409) 
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MODIFIED APPROACH TO KASHMIR 


PROBLEM URGED 


Mr. 


Ayyangar’s Speech in Security 


Council 


T the resumed discussion on the 

. Kashmir question in the Security 

Council on March 10 Mr. 
Gopalaswami Ayyangar said: 


When the debate on the Jammn and 
Kashmir question was interrupted on 
February 12, we were debating the 
draft resolution which had been placed 
before the Security Council by the repre- 
sentative of Canada then functioning 
as President of the Security Council. 
We had reached a stage in that debate 
when I considered it necessary to ask 
the Security Council for an adjournment 
of the debate for enabling me to go 
back tomy country and hold consulta- 
tions with my Government in order that 
I might come buck fully armed with the 
results of those consultations and fully 
euigpped for participating in continuance 
of that debate with greater chances 
of achieving 4 result satisfactory 
to both India and Pakistan. With the 
permission of the Security Council I 
went back to my country and for a 
number of days held continued consulta- 
tions with my Government. 


We have explored all avenues of 
settlement. I may at this stage assure 
the Secur.ty Coun il that India is essen- 
tially a lover of p ace. She stands for 
maintenance of peace in the world, for 
avoidance of war and she has immense 
faith in the capacity of the United 
Nations and the Security Council in 
achieving this end of maintaining world 
peace. But for that faith we would 
not have come to the Security Council 
with the reference that we did on 
January 1. It is our hope that with the 
help of the Security Council we shall 
reach a settlemet with Pakistan which 
would, in the tirst place, end at the earliest 
Possible moment the fighting that is 
still going on and, in the second place, 
would lay the foundations for a more 
permanent understanding between the 
two countries, so that all future coaflicts 
might either be avoided or might be 
solved with satisfact.on to both countries. 
That is really our objective. I am asked 
by my Government to reiterate our faith 
in the efficacy of this world organization 
and the Security Council. 


Modified Approach Needed 


The interruption in the debate that has 
taken place nas enabled us to review 
the wuole position. I would express the 
hope that it has also enabled members 
of the Security Council to review their 
attitude on questions that have arisen 
for consideration in respect of the 
Jammu and Kashmir problem. As a 
result of this review on both sides, it is 
my expectation that we shall bring to the 
solution of th.s knotty problem a some- 
what modified approach, not only from 
our side but also trom the side of Pakistan 
and, may I add, from the side of members 
of the Security Council themselves. 


That being the general line on which I 
would ask the Security Council to 
approach the question afresh today and 
subsequent days on. which we may 
debate this problem, I desire to refer to 
three or four particular issues on which 
we stuck on the last occasion. The 
first and most important of these was 
the question of bringing the fighting that 
is going on to an end as quickly as 
possible. I do hope that in spite of the 
eight or ten weeks that have elapsed 
since we brought this question to the 
notico of the Security Council, we shall 
yet realise that the utmost priority has 
to be given to measures that should be 
taken for the stoppage of fighting in 
Kashmir. 


It is an unfortunate fact that 
sanguinary fighting has proceeded in 
that State during the two months and 
more that we have been considering this 
problem here. One wonders whether we 
might not have saved many lives and 
expenditure of much materia] and money 
if we had been able to arrive at a settle- 
ment much earlier than we shall. 


A Constitutional Issue 


That being the first thing that I 
would, on behalf of my Government, 
urge on the Security Council today, I 
shall take up the other points on which 
I thought at the time we had reached 
a kind of impasse. Those points are, 


roughly speaking, points which relate . 


to the ensuring of a free and impartial 
plebiscite on the question of the accession 
of Jammu and Kashmir State. 


The first of these points related to 


_ the substitution, as suggested by certain 


participants in the debate, of a neutral 
and impartial administration for the 
administration now functioning. On 
that point, I should like to repeat 
what the President said. Thero is a 
fundamental constitutional issue involved 
in making a4 suggestion of that sort. 
That constitutional position, by which 
@ question of that sort has to be left to 
the decision of the Jammu and Kashmir 
State, its Ruler and the people, has not 
to be maintained. Any attempt on 
the part of the Security Council to demand 
that the internal administration of a 
sovereign State should be put into the 
hands of an agency unconnected with the 
State perhaps, or an agency which does 
not command the support of the people 
of the State, ia a proposition which is 
unthinkable, and I would respectfully urge 
the Security Council not to press that 
idea on us. 


It will not be possible for us, and I 
say it with a full sense of responsibility 
and with the full authority of my. Gov- 
ernment behind me, to yield on the 
question of doing away with the admin- 
istration that is functioning now and 
substituting in its place some kind of out- 
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side agency or agency which does not 
meet with the support of the people of 
the State. 


Maharaja’s Proclamation 


In this connection I should like to 
mention for the information of the 
Security Council that, since we last met, 
the Maharaja of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir has issued a_ proclamation: 
There are two or three important features 
of this proclamation. 


One feature is that full responsiblé 
government is conceded to the people of 
the State. The second feature is that a 
suitable machinery should be set up as 
early as possible for framing a constitution 
which would give this full responsible gov- 
ernment of the people of the State, and if 
that Government is established, it will 
inure to the benefit not merely of one part 
of that State but to the benefit of the whole 
of the State, including the area in which 
there is so.ne local fighting still going on. 


The third feature this proclamation 
has published to the world is the con- 
version of the Emergency Administra- 
tion into a regular Council of Minister; 
under the existing Jammu and Kashmir 
State constitution. This Council of 
Ministers is to function as far as possible 
as a responsible executive. That change 
has taken place. The head of this new 
Council of Ministers is now engaged in 
forming his Cabinet and it will be of 
interest to the Security Council to know 
that only yesterday I received a cable 
that he is putting forth his best efforts 
to include in his Cabinet representatives 
of schools of political opinion other than 
his own. I hope he will succeed in 
bringing into his Cabinet representatives 
of all sections of political opinion so that 
the Interim Government may evoke 
the smallest possible amount of criticism. 


Free and Impartial Piebiscite 


So far as the question of Interim Gov- 
ernment is concerned, the next point 
for ensuring a free and impartial plebiscite 
that was being debated on the last occa- 
sion related to the question of retention 
of the armed forces of India in the State 
during the interval that has to elapse 
between the stoppage of fighting and 
the completion of taking of the plebiscite. 


There also I would invite the atten- 
tion of members of the Security Council 
to the very wise advice that the President 
gave in his speech during the last debate. 
I ask that for the extlusion of the armed 
forces of India altogether from the State 
during that period is not a matter which 
is within the range of practical politics 
so far as we are concerned, but the 
essential reason for making that demand 
is that the armed forces of India which 
may remain within the State should not 
be allowed to interfere with the taking 
of a free and unfettered vote on the 
question of accession when the plebiscite 
comes to be conducted. 


On that point I have been instructed 
to assure the Security Council that we 
are quite prepared to consider any reason- 
able suggestions that might Le put for- 
ward by any members of the Security 
Council for the purpose of ensuring that 
the armed forces do not have oppor. 
tunity to interfere with voting during 
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the time of the plebiecite. We are quite 
Willing to go as fur as we possibly can to 
ensure that. We do not want there to 
be any pressure, any violence, any 
coercion, used on even a single voter 
in the matter of bis choice between India 
and Pakistan on the question of acceasion. 


aif there is anything we can do short 

of withdrawing our forces altogether 
from the State for the purpose of ensuring 
this non-interference with the plebiscite. 
we sball be quite prepared to consider 
suggestions, 


elhere is one matter in this connection 

which I should like to lay before the 
Security Council. ‘The retention of the 
armed forces is an obligation which 
we_owe the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
for ensuring its defence trom external 
aggression and for going to the aid of 
the ci. il power when it is inevitable that 
armed forces should be used for the 
Purpose of maintaining internal law and 
order. It is only for those two purposes 
that we wish to retain armed forces 
Within the State. We, as much as 
anybody else in the Security Council,’ 
are towally against anything that will 
smack of armed forces intuencing the 
cas.ing of votes during the plebiscite. 


Independent Machinery 


The third point that was considered 
on the last occasion was the machinery 
that should be devised for the conduct 
of this plebiscite. My deleyation, the 
Government of India, and 1 are perfectly 
convinced—in fact it is our desuwe—that 
@rrangements should be so devised that 
this machinery for the conduct of the 
plebiscite will be allowed to work in a 
completely unfettered manner, without 
any pressure or influence bemg exercised 
on it by the adiniuustration of the State, 
to ensure in the eyes of the world that 
vote at the plebiscite was cast in cond.- 
tions which would be open to no criti- 


cism on the score of coercion. pressure ° 


or anything else of that sort. Weare 
quite anxious that this machinery should 
have, in the tield of activity assigned to 
it, ag Much independence as it is pasible 
to give to it, conswtent only with the 
maintenance of the soveragnty of the 
Jammu and Kashmir State and with the 
maintenance of proper relations that 
should subsist between the Federal 
Centre—namely, the Government of 
India and the Government of Jammu and 
Kashmir State. 


We are willing to consider any sugges- 
tions thut may pe put to us, subject 
only to this one condition: we want this 
machinery to work independently. We 
want thus machinery to propose rules 
and regulations which can be put into 
force without any amendment or 
modification. We are prepared to issue 
orders, and see that those orders are im- 


plemented by the Government of the . 


State, to the eflect that no administra- 
tive, police or military pressure shall be 
allowed to be exercised over the voters 
during the taking of the plebiscite. 
That, I hope, will give the Security Council 
contidence that the Government of India 
ig 88 anxious as anybody else that this 
}'lebiscite should be conducted in a per- 
fectly tree and untettered manner. 


As to what concrete steps could be 
(Continued in Col. 2) 
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MR. GOPALASWAMI AYYANGAR EXPLAINS 
KASHMIR ISSUE 


Broadcast Interview in New York 


Ce HOUGH it is nearly 2} months since 
T the situation was brought to 
the notice of the Security Council, 

it has yet to discharge its elementary and 


obvious duty in taking measures to’ 


bring about the immediate stoppaye of 
the fighting in Kashmir”, said Mr. N 
Gopalaswamy Ayyanyer, Leader of the 
Indian Delegation to the Security 
Council in a broadcast interview from the 
New York city radio station on March 16. 
The interviewer was M-.ade Vavidezon, 
nows cO.umeutu tor of the radiv station, 


‘‘It further allowed iteelf’’, continued 
Mr, Ayyaunyar, ‘‘ to adrift into @ long drawn 
debate on issues which could and should 
be settled atter steps sopping the 
fighting had been taken. We in India 
have yenuine faith in the ideals which 
founded the United N tions and we will 
strive ouc utmost to strengthen this 
orsanization so long as it promouves these 
ideals. My study of its actual function- 
ing, however, has produved in me a 
feeling of some disappomtment. While 
in the social, econumic, cultural and 
humanitarian fields of activity its 
work has been notable, in the political 
field proper, its achievement so tar has 
falien sLort of. expectations. In fact, 1 
an. filled with lear a» to whether in ite 
functioning in the political ficlu, eapedi- 
encies of the hour, bused on pnariow 
individual national interests have not 
often thrown ‘into the shade its high 
purposes and loity ideals. 1 smcerely 
hope, this danger which is only too real, 


will be consciously and resolutely grappled | 


with and conquered by the Big powers who 
dominate the organization. lf this hope 
of mine fails to materialise, the stability 
of the organization will get rudely shaken, 
and no country will regret it more than 
India--acountry which under the inspira- 
tion and guidance of Mahatina Gandhi has 
been a lover of peace and non-violence ”’. 


Indo-Pakistan Controversy 


Replying to Davidsons enquiry re- 
garding the matters in controversy be- 
tween India and Pakistan Mr. Ayyangar 
said, ‘‘I am afraid there is not enough 
time for me in this talk to give you an 
adequate even though a bare outline of 
this controversy. 1 have necessarily 
therefore confined myself to the major 
issue relating to Kashmir. In the sub- 
continent of India there ure a number of 
principalities with hereditary rulers 
known as Rajas, Maharajas and Nawabs, 
who under British rule were in theory 
absolute but who, in actual fact, were 


(Contmnued from Col. 1) | 


taken to briug about this result, it is 
not for us to make suggestions, but we 
shall be quite willing to consider 
any reasonable suggestions that are put 
forward for ensuring peace. More than 
that I do not wish to say on this occasion. 
I hope, with the help of the Security 
Council, we shall arrive at a settlement 
on these ques‘ions which both the repre- 
sentative of Pakistan and we will re- 
cognize and agree, is most satisfactory 
in the circumstances of the situation. 
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I 
| _ The Indian Delegation to the Security 
N. Gopuluswume 
Ayyungar as Leader, returned to New ! 

York on Thureduy, Murch 4. Stnce 
hie presence in Kashmir was necessury, 
| 
| 
| 


Council, with Air. 


Sheckh Abdullah, uho was one of 
India’s representulives did net return 
utth the Lrieyation. Sir Girju Shunkar 
Bajpai, Secretary Generat, Mdiniotiy of 
External Affutrs und Commonuealih 
Relations, took his place. | 


a 
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under the effective subordination of th® 
British Power. On the transter of power 
fiom Britain in the middle of August 


_ 1047 the Stat s administered by these 


rulers were declared, in theory, to have 
regained their independent status. ‘Lhey 
were, however, free and expected to 
join one or the other of the two new 
Dominions, India and Pakistan. Most 
states did so join but there was hesitation 
in the case of some, particulariy twc large 
sized states, Kashmir and Hydersled. 
Pakistan was designed and even Lcw 
claimed that it was an Islenic State 
based on religicn. India, cu the cther 
hand, is a secular Democrecy which 
unequivocally rejects rengicn as the 
hasis of statehocd. Ihe Guvernment of 
India have laid down and have followed 
upfiinchingly the policy that m the case 
of Indian states where opinion is divided 
or likely to be divided on the question 
of accession to either Dominion, the 
matter should be decided finally in the 
democratic way, by ascertaining the 
verdict of the people of the state con- 
cerned, through a plebiscite or refe- 
rendum. 7 


How Kashmir Acceded to India 


Soon after partition of what had been 
British ludia, agitation was started in 
Kashmir state Ly a section of the popula- 
tion, one part of it against the alleged 
autocratic rule of the Maharaja. This was 
exploitod by the people and authorities 
of the neighbouring Dominion of Pakistan 
ag an excuse for promoting activities for 
coercing Kashmir to accede to Pakistan, 
ostensibly for the purpose of helping 
fellow Muslime in Kashmir who were 
represented as fighting against the 
tyranny of the Hindu rule. Hordes of 
wid tribesmen from the Noth-Weat 
marched through Pakistan territory and 
entered into and invaded Kashmir where 
they perpetrated all kinds of horrors 
on the innoc.nt unarmed population. In 
their mad career they pillaged, looted 
and burnt villages, killed large numbera 
of pe:sons, abducted, dishououred and 
committed unmentionable outrages on 
women, and even ofiered some of them 
for sale in the bazars. They finnlly 
threatened Srinagar, the summer capital of 
the State, with a population of two lakhs 
Weth the fate that had overtaken a large 
number of villages and smaller towns. 
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Already the normal administration of 
the State which until then had been in two 
minds as to whether to accede to India 
or Pakistan broke down. In consequence 
the Maharaja with the whole-hearted 
support of the Muslim leader of the most 
popular political party in the State, 
appealed at this critica] juncture, to the 
Government of India for help, and 
applied for the accession of the State to 
the Government of India. India felt 
compelied to respond to this appeal from 
the ruler and people of a neighbouring 
state whose integrity was in great jeo- 
pardy They accepted the offer of 
accession and sent help. At the same time 
true to their principles, they announced 
that they were willing, after the restora- 
tion of normal conditions that the ques- 
tion of the accession of the State to India 
might be submitte.! to ratification by the 
free vote of the people of the State, freedom 
being ensured, if necessary, by conduct- 
ing the plebiscite under international 
auspices. 


Fighting must Stop 


Inspite of this however, tribal onslaughts 
continued with moral and _ material 
support either direct or indirect from the 
Pakistan authorities and nationals. 
Raiders and aiders were and are using 
Pakistan terriory as a base for theiy 
operations against Kashmir and as a 
refuge for retiring into when pursued by 
the Indian army out of the Kashmir 
State. territory. At the end of last 
December the situation was that in self- 
defence the Indian ¥army might find 
itself compelled any day to enter Pakistan 
territory for striking at the bases of the 
raiders and this might provoke armed 
conflict with Pakistan. India, as a 
m ember of the United Nations, brought 
this situation to the notice of the Security 
Council with the request that Pakistan 
which had openly and demonstrably com- 
mitted an obvious breah of international 
obligations towards a neighbouring friendly 
state, should be called upon to deny 
all facilities and assistance which the 
invaders and the insurgents were obtain- 
ing from her territory. The Government 
of Pakistan in their reply while not wholly 
denying : ha-ges of complicity on the part 
their nationals sought to condone and ex- 
cuse it by magnifying the local trouble into 
& fight for freedom by an oppressed popula- 
tion, and charged the Government . of 
India with deliberate armed intervention 
for the purpose of securing Kashmir’s 
accession by force. Though it is nearly 
24 months since the situation was brought 
to the notice of the Security Council it 
-has yet to issue the obvious directive 
to Pakistan for taking measures to bring 
about the immediate stoppage of the fight- 
ing im Kashmir. It has further allowed 
itself to drift into a long-drawn debate 
on issues which could and should be tackled 
after. steps stopping the fighting have 
been. taken, % 


Conditions for Plebiscite _ 

These other issues relate to the holding 
ofthe plebiscite. This matter 
freedom of voting and impartiality in 
the conduct of the plebiscite. The point 
most in. controversy is that Pakistan. 
insists on u change of the present adminis- 


tration in the State immediately. India, 
on the othor hand, is equally insiste xt that 


nit centres” 
now on conditions necessary to ensur2. 


the utmost treedom to advise, supervise 
and watch the course of the plebiscite 
the question of the personnel of the 
internal administration of the State is 
one which is not within its competence, 
and which should properly be left to be 
determined by the ruler and the people 
of the State. 


India’s Draft Constitution 


Mr Ayyanger was also asked questions 
about Ind.a’s new constitution. He 
said: ‘‘In framing our constitution we 
have not hesitated to draw free'y on the 
experience of other nations. Our endea- 
vour has been to examine the best 
feature of the existing constitutions else- 
where and adapt them to our own peculiar 
conditions. The constitutional develop- 
ment of my country thus far has inevit- 
ably and quite naturally followed the 
British pattern of parliamentary demo- 
cracy. While the new constitution retains 
this basic pattern with the removable 


.executive responsible to the legislature 


we are following the American precedent 
in a number of matters, particularly, 
in providing for the President or head of 
the State for being elected for a term of 
years and ior a supreme court with 
powers to pronounce upon the constitu- 
tionality wvts-a-vis the written constitu- 
tion in addition to merely interpreting it. 


ee 


The peculiar conditions of Inder 
society made it necessary for us to state 
from the very beginning in the clearest 
possible terms certain fundamental rights. 
Briefly they provide against discrimine- 
tion on grounds of religion, race, caste or 
sex ; they provide equality of opportunity 
to al] citizens in matters of employthent 
under the State; for freedom of con- 
science, religion ; freedom of specch, ex- 
pression, freedom to assemble peacably 
without arms, freedom of association, 
freedom of movement throughout the 
territory of India etc. We have, by 
special provision, forbiddety the cen- 
turies-old but inequitous practieé of un- 
touchability and the enforcement Of any 
disability arising out of this custom has 
been declared in future to be an offence 
punishable in accordance with the law. 
The prohibition of traffic in human 
beings and enforced labour and the ban or 
employment of children in factories are 
also mentioned. Another arresting 
feature proposed in.the constitution is 
the enactment of thirteen articles laying 
down certain directive principles of 
State policv for the purpose of promoting: 
the welfare of the people by securing and 
protecting a social order in which justice, 


social, economic and _ political] shall 
inform all institutions of national! 
iife. 


EE RE Se AE 


Kashmir. An R.i.A.F. pilot about to get into a Tempest aircraft for a sortie 


while the Security Counci] should have 
iim is eae 5g Sata agen over raiders’ positions in the Western districts of Jammu Province 


RL} A. F, in 


~ 
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Aftermsth of Naushahre Battle: Maj-Gen. Kolwant Singh, G. 9. C., J. A. K. 


Forces shows to Sardar Baldev Singh, the Defence Munister, the 


marking on 


the many rifles captured from the raiders around Neushehra 


INDIAN ARMY’S EXPLOITS IN JAMMU 


Sharp decisive engagement re- 
A cently south of Ramgarh, south 

of the Samba-Kathua road in 
Jammu Province, whero troops of the 
Madras Reviment wiped out an entire 
party of Pathan raiders from Pakistan. 
illustrates the nature of work the Indian 
Army is doing to guard the Jammu 
border. 


Twenty-three Pathans, armed with 
two automatic weapons and many 
rifles, alippod into Jammu territory from 
Pakistan on the night of February 14/15. 
Thev avoided our patrols and pickets 
and making their way in the dark 
reached a deserted village which they 
looted and set on fire. On their return, 
however, they were not so lucky. They 
ran into one of the Madras Regiment’s 
pickets. 


It so happened that two Company 
Commanders were in the area, Major 
Cc. P. A. Menon and Capt. K. Venugopal. 
To these Company Commanders it was 
an exciting prospect after days of dreary 
routine patrols. They leapt into Bren 
carriers with Jemadar P. R. K. Ramarao 
and Madrassi Bren-gunners. They 
dashed to the spot in which the raiders 
wero said to he concealed. The carriers 
reared to the spot and the Bren-guns 
came into action. Caught under cross 
fire the Pathans tried to dash to safetv 
but wero picked off one after another 
until 20 were killed. Three, including 
the leader of the raidors, decided that 
discretinn was the better part of valour 
and prudently threw their hands up. 
They were brought back, and the 
triumphant Madrassis collected all tho 
rifles and automatics and brought them 
back to headquarters. 


One raider, who was armed with a 


Bren gun. ran in a frenzy to avoid the 
Madrassis’ bullets and threw himself into 
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a well. If he had expected to escape 
being noticed he was. mistaken. A 
repoy went to the brim of the well and 
sat there with a sten-gun waiting for his 
head to bob up. But the Pathan per- 
haps could not swim or was stunned by 
the fall. He did not appear on the 
surface. The sepoy thereupon let him- 
self into the well, dived and recovered 
the Bren gun. 


The weapons and the prisoners cap- 
tured in thie engagement were pro- 
d:iced in Jammu city belore the Prime 
Minister when he paid a short visit to 
that place. 


Frontal Attack on Raiders 


The story of an Indian officer's 
gallantry in leading his company in a 
frontal attack on raiders who were well 
entrenched at a bridgehead in Jammu 
reveals the fierceness of the fighting. 


Major G.A. Wright of Dinapore, 
Bihar, commanded a company which 


was detailed to secure the bridgehead. | 


Another company had tried to put in 
a flanking attack but had failed to dis- 
lodge the raiders who were dug in on 
high ground neer the bridge. Major 
Wright’s company was pinned to the 
ground as they were within full view of 
the raiders and the slightest movement 
drew heavy fire. Since the advance of 
the main forca was dependent on the 
capture of the high ground, Major 
Wright decided to put in a frontal attack. 
In short spurte the various Section of 
the Company advanced until they were 
cloze to the high ground and then, led 
by Major Wright himself, the Company 
charged the raiders’ position on the 
hills. Although unnerved by the sight 
of gleaming bayonets coming closer and 
closer the raiders made a fight for it, 
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but were beaten and routed. Major 
Wnight’s personal oxample was in a large 
measure responsible for the capture of 
this feature. 


Sepoy Dewan Singh of Pithoragarh 
tehsil, Almora district, laid down his 
life in arresting the onrush of large 
numbers of tribesmen and saving the 
lives of many of his comrades. His 
platoon position was attacked by a strong 
force of tribesmen. The raiders made 
some ground and advanced closer to the 
position. The Platoon Commander 
eventually ordered his platoon to with- 
draw. The raiders were quite close by 
now and would have inflicted heavy 
easualtics on the withdrawing platoon 
had not Dewan Singh, with complete 
disregard for his snfety, given covering 
fire. He seized his Bren gun and began 
to fire from his hip with great accuracy. 
He accounted for at least LA casualties 
among the raiders and halted thom 
temporarily, thereby allowing the remain- 
der o! his platoon to withdrew. As 
he continued to fire, he was severely 
wounded in the shoulder but, ignoring 
his wound, he stayed there alone and un- 
afraid. Tho raiders discovered that there 
was just one Bren gun and one Sepoy 
in front of them and concentrated on 
him. Sepoy Dewan Singh did not, 
howover, think of his safoty. He re- 
ceived a burst of smal! arms fire on his 
chest. as he fired his Bren gun. He 
fell dead. 


Sharp Action 


Lance-Havildar Jogindar Singh killed 
seven raiders in a sharp action which 
began with an attempt by the raiders to 
encircle one of our patrols. When the 
patrol was returning to its base it was 
suddenly fired at from both flanks. 
Jogindar Singh left some of his mon to 
look after one party of raiders, and with 
the remainder of his men attacked the 
other party. Charging forward, he 
opened fire with a Sten gun and killed 
three Pathans. Tho remainder of the 
Patbans fled. Joginder Singh proceeded 
to deal with the other party. Again, 
he led tho rush on the raiders, using his 
Sten gun, and killed four more tribesmen, 
causing the others to run away. This 
N.C.O'’s dash and gallantry proved an 
example to his men 


Continuous Killing 


There has been a steady killing of 
raiders, sometimes the numbers are small, 
sometimos onorn:ous asin NAUSHAHRA, 
but tho killing is continuous. This 
proves the effectivenoss of the Indian 
Forens tactics. There has been ample 
evidence to show that the casualties 
which the raiders have suffered, cither 
in their ineffectual attempts to storm 
some of our pickets or in clashes with 
our columns and patrols, have impaired 
their morale slthough this deterioration 
in spirits has not apparently reached the 
bases from which the raiders have been 
penetrating into Jammu and Kashmir 
territorv. The exaggerated claims made 
by the raiders’ headquarters have led 
many tribesmen and others to go into 
the State and thus there is a constant 


‘stream of armed fighting men coming 


to take the place of thore who were killed 
or wounded. - 


A recent development has becn that 
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@ number of Hurs have beon reported 
among the raiding forve around Uri. 


The following is a summary of opera- 
tions in the various sectors during 
February. | 


URI. Our forces in Uri hold strong 
positions on the snow-clad hills around 
the town. There have been many 
attempts by the raiders to stcrm ono 
picket or another but each time the 
storming parties have heen forced to 
withdraw after suffering casualties. 
Qur own patrols have probed suspected 
enemy positions al! around Uri and 
wnterfered with their lines of communi- 


cations. Our lines of communications 
between Srinavar and Uri has been 
maintained without —_interrup-tion. 


The country around Uri is ao hilly, 
wooded and covered with snow that the 
raiders have found it difficult to bypass 
Uri and proveed to Mahura or Baramula. 
Some time ago one hand of raiders 
crossed the Jhelum well west of Uri in 
an effort to reach Mahura by a «letour, 
This party was spotted by our artillery, 
shelled and dispersed. Subsequently a 
claim was made by the raiders that one 
ot their long-range columns actually 
reached Mahura. 


Recently, finding that Uri is -a posi- 
tion which they can neither take nor 
bypass, one or two small parties of 
raiders have taken the track linking 
Muzsaffarabad with Tithwal and pro- 
ceeded thence to Handowar. There was 
some fighting beyond WHandowar bet- 
ween our column and the raiders, but 
th: fighting has dwindled to sniping. 
Some villages which were occupied by 
these small parties of raidore were re- 
eccupiel by our forces. - 


Raiders Move to Skardu 


Further north in tho Rendu srea some 
movement was reported and one of our 
aircraft flying in Arctic conditions made 
® reconnaissance of that area. Perhaps 
imagining that the air activity was a 
prelude to our advance towards that 
region the raiders moved from Rendu 
towards Skardu where they were met 
by one of our detachmente and halted. 
The fighting in the Skardu area again 
was on & mincr scale. Skardu is over 
20C miles north-east of Srinagar. 


Pounch. It has been claimed by the 
raiders that they have tightened their 
ring around Poonch. Although Poonch 
is technically isolated, partly because 
of heavy anow drifts on the Hajipir 
Pasa on the road to Uri, aircraft of the 
RIAF have been landing on a strip made 


by the infantry, and supplies and rein- — 


forcements have been sent. Infantry 

columns have boen moving further and 

‘further aficld from Poonch and many 

hills held by the raiders havo heen 

cleared. The peusants of the neigh- 

bouring areas who have assembled in 

Poonch have been going back to their land 

to harvest their standing crops under the 

protection of our troops. On two or: 
three occasions raiders made simultaneous 
attanks on some of our pickets on the 

hills around Poonch, but they were: 
beaten back with casualties and none 

of our pickets haz been seriously threa- 

tened. There are 35,00U civilians in 

Poonch and RIAF transport ireraft 

have been ferrying supplies such as salt, 

blankets, medical stores and food pro- 

vided. by the State Government. 


: 
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DEPUTY PRIME MINISTER'S ; 
CONGRATULATIONS 


The Deputy Prime Minister, Sardar 
Vallabhbhaij Patel in aletter tothe Defence 
Minister has congratulated Indian troops 
on their success in the battle of Naushahra 
fought on Feb. 


The congratulatory letter reads: “I ; 
should be grateful if you’ would kindly 5; 
convey to Brigadier Usman and his men ; 
my heartiest congratulations on 4 

” 


fh. 


success in the recent operations against 
the raiders and my warmest appreciation 
of the courage, valour, resourcefuiness 
and determination with which they have 
repulsed such serious attacks on our 
position in Naushahra. Their achieve- 
ment on this occasion is in the best 
traditions of the Indian Army and we 


> are all proud of it.’ 


The Prime Minjster and the Defence 
Minister, Sardar Baldev Singh have also 
personally congratulated Brig. Usman 
and his men on their achievement. 

: ¢ 
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Naushahre. Our forces in Neushabra 
have widened their perimetor after a 
series of local actions in which some 
times our infantry made bayonet chargre. 
During the attack by the raiders on 
Naushahra on January 6, in which they 
suffered heavy casualties, tle Commander 
himself being killed, they had formed 
a ring around Naushahra. In order to 
prevent a repetition of this, our force 
commander in Nauehahra drove a wedge 
in the raiders’ positions by capturing a 
tactically important place called Kot 
north-east of Naushahra. The raiders 
reacted strongly and made a_serios 
o! attacks on Kot, all of which were re- 
pulsed. The result was that, when the 
raiders mounted their second big attack 
on Naushahra on February 6, they could 
not come, as they had done earlier, 
from all round. They tried in vain to 
neutralise’ Kot ard the hill called 
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Aftermath of Naushsbra Battle: Brig. 
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Taindhar on which came some of the 
most furious attacks. Although at 
conservative estimate over 1,90) raiders — 
were killed on February 6, there is reason 
to believe that reinforcements of fresh 
and nowly trained men have arrived in 
the urea. . 


_ Akhnur. The town of.Akhnur is only 
some eight miles north of Pakistan 
territory which jute out like a tongue 
in that area. As a result of border 
incidents many villagers in that area — 
had abandoned theirhomes and flocked 
to Jammu but recent intensified patrot 
activity by our forces has resulted in 
the return of these villagers to their 
homes. 


Jammu. South-west and south of 
Jammu border raids again have been 
numerous but more troops have been 
sent to that area and the villagers are 
returning and settling down. 


MR. AYYANGAR'S SPEECH 
( Continued from Page 404) 9 


There is one further aspect of this 
matter which I must not fail to 

lace before’ the Seourity Council. 
My colleagues of the Indian dele- 
gation and I have given most anxious 
thought to the draft resolutions 
which were placed before us the other 
day, and have spent a great deal of 
time in trying to devise something which 
we could accept in connection with the 
matters treated therein. The form which 
we have now suggested represents about 
the maximum to which we are prepared 
to go. If anything short of that were. 
adopted by the Seourity Council we 
should be placedin the most difficult 
position, and should have then to con- 
sider what we might have to do. I trust 
that this development will not take place, 
and that the Security Council will find 
it possible to agree to what we have 
suggested for consideration after so much 
anxious thinking. 


pt 4 a dy 


Usman who commanded the lodian 


Forces in Nausbahra in the recent battle, points out his Forces’ position to Sic .ar 


Baldev Singh, Deferce Minister, during 


Singh, G. O. C. J. A. K. Forces, is also seen in the 
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recent visit. Maj.-Gen. Kulwant 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS DEBATE 


Prime Minister Outlines India’s Foreign Policy 


G&G straighttorward honest policy, 
A an independent policy, is the best. 
What that policy should be at 
a& particular moment, it is very diffi- 
cult for me or for this House to say 
because things change rapidly from day- 
to-day. It may be that we have to 
choose what might be a lesser evil in a 
certain set of circumstances—we have 
always to choose the lesser evil’. said 
the Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharla! Nehru. 
Prime Minister, replving to the debate 
on a cut motion to discuss India’s foreign 
policy ir the Constituent Assembly 
(Legislative) on March 8. 


Below is the text of the speech :— 


In criticising the foreign policy of 
the Government of India during the 
last year or six months I should like this 
House for an instant to turn its mind 
to any country today and think of its 
foreign policy—whether it is the U.S.A., 
the United Kingdom, the U-S.S.R., 
China. or France. These are supposed 
to be the Great Powers. Just think of 
their foreign policy and see if you 
would say that the foreign policy of 
any one of these countries has succeeled, 
obviously succeeded from any point of 
view, from the point of view of moving 
towards world peace or preventing world 
war, succeeded from even the mere 
opportunist and individual point of view 
of that country. 


International Situation 


I think if you will look at this ques- 
tion from this point of view you will 
find that there has been a miserable 
failure of foreign policy uf every great 
power and country. It is in that con- 
text that we shall have to see these 
things. It is not really the failure of 
the foreign policy of any particular 
Power though perhaps two or three 
Major Powers to influence foreign policy 
greatly. It is a gradual or rapid dete- 
rioration of the international situation. 


Now surely the responsibility for that 
deterioration might lie on some Powers. 
In India our responsibility is very little. 
We muy have functioned well or badly 
on the international stage but we are 
not, frankly speaking, influential enough 
to affect international events very much. 
Therefore if that great deterioration has 
taken place in the international sphere 
it is not due to our policy. We suffer 
from it just as every other nation 
suffers from it and J think it is this vague 
feeling that somehow we have suffered 
or something that has happened that 
induces members to search for reasons 
why we have suffered. 


I think that is a very right approach, 
use we must find out the reasons, 
where we might have erred, how we 
might have bettered our lot and so on and 
so forth. Nevertheless, I think the 
real reason is that the causes lie entirely 
outside any policy that we have pursued. 
are bigger and deeper causes 


affecting the world and we, like the 
strongest of nations, are pulled hither 
and thither by these forces. That is 
one fact that I should like the House 
to bear in mind. 


Unfortunate Events in India 


Another factor and what is more appli- 
cable to us is this: that owing to the 
unfortunate events that have happened 
in India since the 15th August, 1947, 
anything we did outside the world has 
suddenly lost weight or lost weight for 
a time. We counted for something, not 
very greatly of course, more in our 
potentiality than in actuality, because 
Potentially we counted for a great deal, 
though actually we need not have 
counted for much. But the events 
that occurred after 15th August in India, 
Pakistan, ete., all over here— Pakistan 
I might say naturally did not count for 
much because it had no background ; 
it was a newcomer; it was we who 
counted—those events suddenly brought 
down our credit in the international 
domain tremendously. 


It affected the United Nations when 
they were meeting last October, con- 
sidering the South Africa issue. Un- 
doubtedly the fact of the evente in 
India uttected the decision of the United 
Nations General Assembly in regard to 
the South Africa issue; so also in regard 
to other matters. All these facte have 
nothing to do with foreign policy. 


The point I wish to place before the 
House is this, that it may be desirable 
for us to adopt acertain foreign policy 
or & certain other one. But all this has 
no relationship, it has nothing to do, 
with what has happened. Other factors 
govern it. If you like it was a fault, 
but we have been rather passive about 
all these matters, and where we have 
been somewhat active are the very 
things in which some of the Honourable 
Members desire us to be more active 
than we have been. 


We are asked to collect the smaller 


nations round about us in India or 
elsewhere. But the point is 
the very activity-- call it idealistic ; 


I do not think it is purely idealistic ; 
I think it is, if you like, opportunist in 
the long run,—this policy that we have 
so far pursued before we became a Govern- 
ment and to some extent after we became 
a Government that is, standing up some- 
what, in so far as we can, for the weak 
and the oppressed in various continents, 
is not @ policy which isto the liking of 
the Great Powers who directly or 
indirectly share in that exploitation. 


It is that that pute us in the wrong with 
them. 


There has been a lot said about other 
matters. It is a clear issue before this 
House. Here is Indonesia. We have 
done precious little in the way of actual 
active help; we are notin a position to 
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do that. But we have got sympetby 
towards them and we have expressed it 
as publicly as possible. Because we 
give our sympathy and some feigned 
degree of help to Indonesia and because - 
this offends and irritates some of the 
major powers of the world, are we to 
withdraw that? Are we to remain 
quite tame and say, ‘‘No, this might 
irritate this power or that”, because it 
does irritate this or that power and 
there is no doubt about it. 


The Fundamental Thing 


Naturally, we cannot as a Government 
go as far as we might have done asa 
non-official organisation where we can 
express Our opinions as frankly and as 
aggressively as possible. Speaking as 
a Government we have to moderate our 
language. We have sometimes to stop 
doing things which we might otherwise 
do. Nevertheless, the fundamental 
thing is, do we sympathise and openly 
sympathise with a country like Indonesia 
in her struggle for freedom, or do we not ? 
That applies not to Indonesia only but 
to several other countries. In each 
case we have to face the paasive hosti- 
lity of various interests, not only the 
direct interests involved, but the indirect 
interests involved, because the direct 
interests and the indirect interests hang 
together in such matters. 


It has been an astonishing thing how 
in the last so many months, this Good 
Offices Committee functioned in In- 
donesia al] good people, and as it happens 
the Secretary of the Committee was an 
Indian. The way it has functioned and 
the result it produced are not at all 
satisfactory. If this House is dissatis- 
fied with what the Security Council has 
this year done or considered in regard 
to Kashmir they would be still more 
dissatisfied, I think, if they consider the 
Indonesian Good Offices Committee's 
work, because unfortunately the approach 
to these problems is a certain approach 
with which this House cannot fit in on 
account of our past traditions, on account 
of our ideal eto. 


No Camp Followers 


Now I am not talking in terms of this 
bloc or that bloc; I am_ talking inde- 
pendently of these blocs as have appeared 
in the world stage. We have either to 
pursue that policy generally within 
limitations—because, we cannot pursue 
it whole-heartedly, nevertheloes pursue 
it openly—or give it up. I do not think 
that anything could be more injurious 
to us from any point of view—certainly 
from an idealistic and high moral point 
of view but equally so from the point 
of view of opportunism and national 
interest in the narrowest sense of the 
word—than for us to give up these 
policies that we have pursued, namely 
of standing up for certain ideals in regard 
to oppressed nations, and trying to 
align ourselves with this great power 
or that and becoming its camp foliowers 
in the hope that some crumbs might fall 
from their table. 
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I think that would be undoubtedly 
from the narrowest point of view of 
national interest, a bad and harmful 
policy. 


I can understand some of the smaller 
countries of Europe or some of the smaller 
countries of Asia being forced by circum- 
stances to bow down before some of the 
greater powers and become practically 
sitellites of those powers, because they 
Just cannot help it. The power opposed 
to them is so great and they have 
nowhere to go to. But I do not think 
that consideration applies to India. 


Citizens of No Mean Country 


We are not citizens of any weak or 
mean country and I think it is foolish 
for us to get frightened, even from a 
military point of view or any point of 
view, of the greatest of the powers 
today. Not that I denude’ myself 
about what can happen to us if a great 
power in a military sense goes against 
us; I have no doubt it can injure us. 
But after all we have in the past opposed 
ourselves as a national movement to 
one of the greatest of world powers. 
We opposed ourselves in a_ particular 
way and in a large measure we succeeded 
by that way, and I have no doubt that 
if the worat comes to the worst and in a 
military sense we cannot meet these greut 
powers, it is far better for us to fight in 
those ways than submit ourselves and 
lose all the ideals which we have. 


Therefore let us not be frightened too 
much of the military might of this or 
that group. I can not frightened and 
I want totell it to the world on behalf of 
this country that we are not frightened 
of the military might of this power or 
that. Our policy is not a passive policy 
or a negative policy. In tact these words 
are used rather vaguely. 


Veto in United Nations 


Two or three instances that were 
given perhaps gave an indication of the 
thing that was working in the minds of 
some of the Honourable Members which 
they have not had the time of the desire 
to say clearly. I shall give one instance. 
lt was stated, that we supported the 
veto in the United Nations presumably 
because we did not wish to offend the 
Soviet group. 


Now I want to place the facts before 
the House as far as I remomber them. 
The veto was put there, as the House will 
remember, by the common consent of 
all the Great Powers —all the Great Powers 
in every Group. Jt was put there 
because —and may I say that the Soviet 
felt thut way. the Umited States also 
felt that way,—these huge and_ great 
Poweis did not like the idea of half 
a dozen little countries just telling them 
to do this or that. 


Both felt that way and neither of those 
were prepared to submit just to a kind of 
majority voting of little nations put 
tozcther, so that it was put there in the 
Charter right at the beginning. Whether 
the veto was used or misused, I am not 
going into the question, but now this 
question arose that the veto should be re- 
moved. This was not liked by several 
Great Powers. It was not a question of 
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supporting this bloc or that bloc. Both 
the blovs did not like the removal of that 
veto. 


Now the problem before us was that if 
that veto was somehow removed by a 
veto or decision of the United Nations, 
there was little doubt that the United 
Nations ceased to be that instant. That 
was the choice. It was not & question 
of liking the veto. On behalf of India, 
and on behalf of many countries, it was 
stated openly that we disliked this veto 
and that its hould go, it was pointed 
out it could only come by some kind of 
general agreement. 


Now we agree with what Mr. Santhanam 
suid that the United Nations, in spite 
of its failings and weaknesses, is some- 
thing that is good. It should be 
encouraged and supported in every way, 
and should be allowed to develop into some 
kind of world government of world order. 
Therefore wo instructed our delegates 
not to press this question of the veto 
to breaking point and to say that although 
we did not like it, it should remain there 
so long as it should not be removed 
by some kind of agreement of the major 
Groups involved. 


What India has Done 


In that way various questions come 
up and each question has to be considered 
on the merits. I do not know if any 
honourable member has analysed our 
voting at these international conferences. 
It would help them perhaps to appre- 
ciate the scene better if they took up any 
of the major issues during the last year 
in the United Nations or its various 
Committees and Councils and find out 
what India has done. 


It is certainly true that our instruc- 
tions to our delegates have always been 
obviously an. firstly to consider each 
question in terms of India’s interest, 
secondly on the merits—I mean to say 
if it did not affect India, naturally on the 
merits and not merely to do something 
or give a vote just to please this Power 


or that Power, though of course it is 


perfectly natural that in our desire to 
have friendship with other Powers, we 
avoid doing anything which might 
irritate. 


As a matter of fact we go asfar as 
possible to try and win over. It is not 
our purpose to enter into other people’s 
quarrels. Our general policy has been 
to avoid entering into anybody’s quarrels. 
If I may say so, 1 have more and more 
come to the conclusion that the less we 
interfere in international conflicts, the 
better, unless our own interest is involved, 
for this reason that it is not in consonance 
with our dignity just to interfere without 
any effect being produced. 


Either we should be strong enough 
to produce some effect or we should not 
interfere at all. I am not anxious to put 


my finger in every international pie. 
Unfortunately sometimes one cannot 
help it. One is dragged intoit. For 


instance there is the Korea Committee. 
Well, not only are we in that Committee, 
but ulimately our representative became 
the Chairman of that Committee. Now 
that leadsto another matter, to which 
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reference has been made by some 


honourable member, That is this. 


In Unofficial Councils 


It is an odd contrast today that while 
in the official councils of the United 
Nations we may not perhaps pul] the 
weight we ought to, nevertheless in the 
unofficial councils outside our weight has 
considerably increased. Why is_ that 
80? Because progressively, people see 
that within the United Nations things 
are done not very idealistically or 
morally or in terms of the underdog or 
in terms of the smaller nations or in 
terms of the Asian nations, and so more 
and more of these people try to search 
for someone else and in.their search for 
someone else who might perhaps give 
a lead in these matters, almost automati- 
cally their eyes turn towards India. 


Now I do not wish to enter into any 
comparisons with other countries, and 
certainly we have done nothing in India 
to merit any question of leadership of 
anybody. There is time enough for us 
to lead others when we can lead ourselves 
properly and I do not wish to place the 
case of India at any higher level. We 
have to look after ourselves. 


That is why I am, if I may say 80, in 
spite of being Minister in charge of Ex- 
ternal Affairs, not interested in external 
affairs so much as internal affairs at the 
present moment because external affairs 
will follow internal affairs. But there is 
not basis for oxternal affairs if internal 
affairs go wrong. Thereforealso I am 
not anxious to widen our scope of 
representation all over the world. It is 
fairly wide now. That too we have 
been almost compelled by circumstances 
to do because we simply cannot be an 
independent nation without having that 
representation, but I am not anxious to 
extend it any further wnless some very 
special reason arises. 


That being so, nevertheless the fact 
remains that we stand for certain things. 
Now when we come into contact with 
the external world, do we stand for them 
or do we not? We have to choose. I 
have no doubt at all, as I said right at 
the beginning of my remarks, that in the 
long run it is to the great advantage of 
India for it to attract to itself the sympa- 
thy andthe hope .f millions of people in 
the world without offending others. It is 
not our purpose to offend others or to 
come into conflict with others. Never- 
theless the world is in a pretty bad 
way and it is easy enough for people to 
tell me ‘*‘Oh, you talk idealistically, you 
should be practical] ”’. 


Results of being Practical 


May I remind the House that we have 
seen these many years the results of 
persons and things being very practical ? 
I have had about enough of this practical- 
ness, Which leads to incessant conflict and 
which leads to all the misery and suffering 
that we have seen. If that is the meaning 
of being practical, the sooner we are not 
practical the better. 


But that is not being practical That 
is being grossly impractical, in their march 
without looking to the left or to the right 
and each group just contracting in close 
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circle, full of danger for the other group, 
trying to win over other small or big 
nations by some immediate advantage or 
something given. I do not say that is 
good enough for this country and we 
really are not even compelled by cir- 
cumstances to do it. We might have been 
compelled by circumstances but we are 
not compelled by circumstances to give 
up because it does amount to giving up 
our independence in order to gain the 
goodwill of this country or that country. 


I think not only in the long ran but in 
the short run, that inispendence of 
opinion and independence of action will 
count. That again does not mean that 
we should not associate ourselves closely 
in certain activities with particular 
countries. Wedo. Pandit Kunzru referred 
to the necessity for our. developing 
economically,, militarily and otherwise. 
Surely this House realises that nothing 
is more important in the opinion of this 
Government than to make India 
economically strong and military,—not 
strong in the Big Power sense, because 
that is beyond our capacity, but as strong 
as we can to defend ourselves if anybody 
attacks. 


We want todo that. We want the help 
of other countries; we are going to have 
it and we are going to getit too in 4 
measure—I am not aware of this having 
been denied to us to any large extent. 
Even in taking that help, economic or 
other, or even in gotting political help, 
it ig not @ wise policy to put all your 
eggs in one basket, if I may say so, that 
one should get help and more especially 
at the cost of one’s self-respect. Because 
then you are not respected by any party ; 
you may yet some encomiums etc. but 
ultimately even those may be denied, 
_and then you may have no basket to 
sit in. 


Independent Policy 


Therefore, purely from the point of 
view of opportunsim if you like, a straight 
forward honest policy, an independent 
policy is the best. What that policy 
should be ata particular moment, it is 
very difficult for me or for this House to 
say because things change rapidly from 
day to day. It may be that we have to 
choose what might be a lesser evil in 4 
certain set of circumstances—we have 
always to choose the lesser evil. 


We stand in this country for demo 
cracy, we stand for an _ independent 
Sovereign India. Now, obviously any- 
thing that is opposed to the democratic 
concept—the _ real, essentially demo- 
cratic concept, which includes.not only 
political but economic democracy—we 
ought to be opposed to. We will resist 
the imposition of any other concept 
here or any other practice. That I can 
understand. 


But there was a curious confusion in 
the speeches of some Honourable Members 
when on the one hand they talked about 
our standing for the weak and _ the 
oppressed, against imperialism and all 
that, and on the other hand they asked us 
m ‘e orless to side with possibly a power 
' here or there which may stahd for im- 
perialism. It may be that sometimes 
we have to side with this Power or that 
Power. I can quite conceive of our 
siding with an Imperialist Power. Ido 
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not mind saying that; in a certain set of 
circumstances that may be the lesser of 
the two evils. But nevertheless, as & 
general policy it is not a worthy policy or 
a worthwhile policy. 


May I state another fundamental 
difficulty before us? Because of our 
past record in India, that is the anti- 
imperialist record, we have not been 
persona grata with many groups and 
peoples outside. We have not got rid of 
that yet. With the best will in the world, 
those people do not like: us. Those 
people govern opinion elsewhere,: they 
govern the Press. It is amazing how 
& certain section of the Press, say in the 
United _ Kingdom, _ deliberately and 
offensively misrepresents us. Now as 
I was sitting here a telegram came to 
me, a telegram from a foreign corres- 
pondent in this country sending.a long 
message to his paper in London, which is 
the most offensively false thing that I 
have seen, It amazes me that. any 
person who has been herefor some months 
should have the temerity to send 
such false messages, and it is about time 
that the Government of India dealt 
with this matter more firmly. 


We have beon extraordinarily lenient 
towards the Press, Indian or foreign. 
We have gone out of our way to tell them 
that we will not do anything even if they 
yond messayes which are extremely 
disagreeable to us. But there is a limit 
to falsehood and that limit has been 


passed, I think in regard to some 
messages. 
Joiniag a Bloc 

What does joining u bloc mean? 


After all it can only mean one thing: give 
up your view about a certain question, 
adopt the other party’s view in that 
particular question in order to please it 
and gain its favour. It means that— 
nothing else so far as I can see because 
if our view is the view of that party, 
then there is no giving up and we do go 
with that bloc or country or whatever 
it is. The question only arises when we 
are opposed to it on that point; therefore 
we give up our viewpoint and adopt the 
other one in order to gain a favour. 


Now, I am prepared to agree that on 
many occasions not only in international 
conferences but in this House, one gives 
up one’s point to gain a compromise, and 
I am not prepared to rule out the possi- 
bility of our subordinating our viewpoint 
in international conferences in order to 
gain something worthwhile. That is 
perfectly feasible, that is often done. 
But this general approach is the worst 
possible approach to get anything from 
that country. I should like this House 
to realise that even if we wanted to adopt 
that policy, this approach is the worst 
approach to get that thing done. Be- 
cause you havo got to leave your viowpoint 
about it, you simply give it up to get a 
few crumbs, and the next day you do 
not know where to go. You do not know 
what it comes to. 

The fact of the matter is that inspite 
of, in a military sense, our weakness— 
because obviously we are not a great 
military Power, we are not an_ industri- 
ally advanced Power. Nevertheless, 
India even to-day counts in world affairs 
and the trouble that you see in the 
United Nations or the Security Council 
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is because she counts, not because she 
does not count. That is a fact you 

ould remember, If we had been some 
odd little naticn somewhere in Asia or 
Europe, it would not have mattered 
anything. But because we count, and be- 
cause we are going to count more and more 
in the future, everything we do becomes 
a matter for comment, and because many 
people do not like our counting so much. 
It is not a question of our viewpoint or 
of attaching ourselves to thie or that 
bloc ; it is merely the fact that we are 
potentially a great nation and.a big 
Power, and it is not. liked possibly by 
some people for anything to happen 
which strengthens us. | 


Our Information Services 


So there are these various things to be 
considered. It is not such a simple 
matter for us, as just by a resolution, to 
affiliate ourselves to this organisation 
or that organisation and get all the 
privileges of membership of that organis- 
ation. That kind of thing is not going 
to happen. And therefore, Sir, 1 do 
submit to this House that while un- 
doubtedly much has happened in_ the 
past so many months or year which is 
very undesirable, so far as the External 
Affairs Department is concerned it has 
not functioned at all well, if I may admit 
frankly to this House. Also as far as 
our Information Services are concerned 
thay have not functioned at all well. 
That is al] perfectly true. But so far as 
our fundamental approach to this pro- 
blem is concerned, I just do not see how 
we can fundamentally vary it. As 
occasion arises we adapt to circum- 
stances—that I can understand—but 
the fundamental approach I do think 
has to remain the same, because the 
more you think about it, the more you 
analyse it, there is no other way. It is 
not a question of your adopting a certain 
policy because idealistically you think 
it a good one but I do submit that if 
you give it up there is no other policy for 
this country to adopt with the slightest 
advantage. 


After referring to India’s external 
publicity arrangements and _ what 
improvements can be made, the Prime 
Minister went on: 


Indians Overseas’ 


As for Indians overseas, I will just 
say one or two words. Many of these 
diffculties continue and they are likely 
to continue. I am sorry to say that we 
do not get much help from the Britich 
Colonial Office. Not only we do not 
get much help, but it astonishes me, 
used as I am to the delays of the Govern. 
ment of India—and they are pretty 
remarkable—but the delays of the 
British Colonial Office are indeed a 
revelation. 


I remember that we sent some urgent 
letters and also reminders by cable. It 
tock us exactly ten months to get a 
reply. The matter was about sending 
a Derutaticn to scme of the bnitieh 
colonies just tohave a look atthe Indians 
there. It was a very simple matter, no 
great principle was involved but til) it 
took them ten months to reply, aid 
Within that time, events bayyered end 
it could not be done. So that whet 1 
mean is, we come up agamst§ this 
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bureaucratic red tape in all these offices 
here as well as there. 


But the real difficulty is this question 
of citizenship. Now, these Indians 
abroad, what are they ? Are they 
Indian citizens ? Are they going to be 
citizens of India or not? If they are 
not, then our interest in them becomes 
cultural and humanitarian, not political. 
That interest of course remains. For 
instances, take the Indians in Fiji or 
Mauritius. Are they going to retain 
their nationality or will they become 
Fiji nationala or Mauritians? §The 
same question arises in regard to Burma 
and Ceylon. It is a difficult question. 
This House gets mixed up. It wante to 
treat them as Indians and with the same 
breath, it wants complete franchise for 
them in the countries where they are 
living. Of course, the two things do not 
go together. Either they get franchise 
as nationals of the other country, or 
treat them as Indians minus the franchise 
and ask for them the most favoured 
treatment given to an alien. These 
difficulties come up in regard to the 
citizenship and the rest. 


Finally, Prof. Ranga right in the 
beginning asked a question about India 
being in the British Commonwealth. 
Apparently, he has been misled by some 
newspaper reports that have been appear- 
ing recently about a Delegation that 
has gone from here to London to discuss 
this matter. It surprises me how people 
can give rein to their imagination. I 
suppose this Delegation referred to a 
Defence Ministry Delegation led by Mr. 
H. M. Patel. It had nothing todo with 
this matter; it had to do entirely with 
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PRIME MINISTER OUTLINES GOVERNMENT'S 
PUBLICITY POLICY 


the Dominion Parliament on 

March 15 on the demand for 
grant to the Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting, the Hon’ble Pandit 
J areas ta Nehru, Prime Minister, 
said : 


R the Do to a eut motion in 


Sir, on the occasion of a cut motion 
in regard to the policy of the External 
Affairs Ministry, rather incidentally and 
cagually, I made a reference to the 
British Information Services in America. 
In fact, my colleague, Mr. Shiva Rao, 
had mentioned it and I stated that they 
had been asked and they had been 
carrying on propaganda at the request 
of the Pakistan Government— Further 
I mentioned that they had employed 
some Indians. Now the British In- 
formation Service in America have 
contradicted that statement and have 
clearly stated that they are not carrying 
on any propaganda, or rather publicity, 
on behalf of the Pakistan Government 
and that they have not employed any 
Indian on their staff. I must accept 
that now and I express my regret for 
having made a statement which was 
not factually true. I do not wish to 
enter into argument. 


But, apart from being factually true 
or not, it is possible to point out many 
things which occur, and which occur 
simply because they have been occurring 
for a long time past and it is difficult to 
get out of the old rut. A little while 
ago, an article by an eminent British 
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Journalist dealing with Kashmir was 
circulated by the British Information 
Services not only in America but in 
various foreign countries. Now this 
article contained certain statemente 
which were completely untrue. For 
Instance, to mention one, it stated that 
It was after the accession of Kashmir 
to the Indian Union that the Tribal 
People, irritated by that accession, in- 
vaded Kashmir, which was just a reversal 
of what took place. This is a minor 
matter. I merely mention this because 
People who have been connected in the 
past with a certain type of work natu. 
rally tend to look at a problem from that 
point of view; it igs difficult to get out 
of that ‘rut. However. I am sorry if 
I made a statement on the last occasion 
which was not correct. I regret it. 


External Publicity 


Now, in regard to externe!] publicity 
I have very little to say except to wel- 
come many of the auggestione§ that 
Mr. Shiva Rao made. External publicity. 
it is called. and perhaps Hon'ble Members 
may think that we should try to flood 
foreign countries with facts and figures 
in the nature of propaganda. I do not 
think that it is desirable for us to do 
that or that we can in fact do it. I 
do not think our approach should be 
the pure publicity or the advertisement 
approach. We cannot do it because 
the way to do it would be to spend far 
vaster sums than we can ever afford, to 
engage for bigger personnel and 80 on 
and so forth. 


~ © But my main reason for not desiring 
. to do so is that I do not like that approach 
at all. That approach tends inevitably 
to become a dangerous approsch, and 
while it may perhaps create an impression 
now and then, the value of it progress- 
ively lessens when people realise that 
it is too much propaganda of a particular 
type. I would much rather place the 
facts before the public here in India 
or outside. Naturally, I shall place 
them inevitably from our point of view, 
and try to give the backgroud of the 
factse—but facts and nothing more than 
facts as far as possible—and allow other 
people to judge. Of course, it makes all 
the difference in the world how facts 
are placed before the public. Statistics 
may be made to tell almost any tale. 
This is so. Anyhow, this business of 
publicity, whether factual publicity or 
any other kind of publicity, is an ex- 
traordinarily tricky business anywhere, 
and more especially in foreign coun- 
tries. It is easy to criticize it, and I 
think many of the criticiams advanced 
are justified. It is also easy perhaps to 
draw up schemes which appear good on 
paper but which may not succeed so well 
in practioe. 


Aa I told the House on the last occasion 
we have been discussing this problem—the 
problem of this external publicity—because 
external publicity is so intimately aligned 
to external policy that normally 
country has its external publicity organized 
by ita Foreign Office aad. not by ite interna] 


publicity,” machine. Here, owing to 
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Vétious developments, war-time deve- 
lopments—because this was only thought 
of in war-time—external publicity be- 
came a part of Information Department. 
The more I have given thought to it the 
more [ have realized that this is not a 
very satisfactory arrangement. Obvi- 
ously, there must be the closest co-opera- 
tion between the internal publicity 
machine and external publicity. But it 
is far better, I think, that the External 
Affairs Ministry should have a greater 
part in the organization of external 
publicity than it has had thus far. 


Public Relations Officers 


I agree with Mr. Shiva Rao when he 
referred to Public Relations Officers 
rather than publicity agents abroad. 
That conveys far more the idea of the 
work they ought to do. .At the present 
moment the various hand-outs, ete. that 
are issued no doubt do some useful pur- 
pose, but Ido not think they are worth 
the money we spend upon them. My 
own impression,’ not now I mean, but 
previously, and my own, because I have 
myself tried to do—not as a Member of 
the Government but ag a private indivi- 
dual or.as a membor of the Congress 
organization—some kind of . external 
publicity, is that all these hand-outs and 
pamphlets and leaflets find their way to 
the waste paper basket. They influence 
very few persons—except a few persons 
who have been previously converted and 
who use them and keep them for their 
own benefit. The whole thing has to 
be looked upon entirely from a different 
point of view, from a_ psychological 
point of view, from the point of view 
of the requirements of each country 
concerned. 


For instance, the approach in the 
United States of America is likely to be 


different,—I think completely different—_ 


from the approach in France and even more 
different from the approach in the Soviet 
Republic. The kind of paper that one 
may produce in America ought to have 
some bearing on the kind of information 
that America requires. In France it 
will not be the same. I can say that with 
assurance. They have a different outlook 
and attach different values. The kind 
of information that we send to the Soviet 
Republic will be entirely. different or almost 
entirely different. The kind of informa- 
tion that the Soviet Republic asks us, 
our Ambassador tells us, is almost entirely 
economic information like what is being 
done on our various projects, various 
schemes, dams, reservoirs, river valley 
echemes and the rest, irrigation, edu- 
cation. They ask us for these; they 
are interested in them. No particular 
enquiry about politics as such has come 
from them. 


Now, it may be that they deliberately put 
forward those kinds of enquiries because 
they are mostly put forward by govern. 
mental agencies there. But my point 
is that the approach has to be different 
in every country that we tackle. It 
can only be fully appreciated by com- 
petent Public Relations Officers as well 
as our Embassies and Legations there as 
to what is required and how it can be 
done properly. And then it hag to be 
co-ordinated with our publicity arrange- 
ments here. So I do think that all 
this matter has to be considered fully, and 
in fact the External Affairs Ministry and 
the Home Ministry are considering this 


tnatter. We hope to evolve soine inore 
feasiblo and better method. Inevitably 
we shall have to approach this question 
by the method of trial and error. There 
is no way to find the perfect method 
of doing things except by experience. 


Then again, the other countries that 
indulge in this kind of publicity have 
done so for many years and have got a 
great deal ‘of experience. They 
spend vast sums of money, employ very 
large number of persons, and have already 
developed very intimate contacts with 
the publicity organizationsin the coun- 
tries they functicn in. It is easy for 
them. We may send the brightest of 
our young men from here. Ittakes time 
for him to develop those contacts, and 
not only physical contacts, but psycholo- 
gical and other contacts, so that if results 
are not brilliant, the House should realise 
that it is not a mechanical matter, of 
sending shoalful of pamphlets, leaflets or 
lecturers and others, 
something which is much more intricate 
and difficult. Undoubtedly the present 
arrangements are not very happy, and 
they have to be changed, I think, more 
or less on the lines of some of the sug- 
gestions made in this House. 


Information and Broadcasting 


Now coming to Information and Broad- 
casting, may I say that both in regard 
‘to information and broadcasting, and 
publicity, & co., the Ministry has very 
kindly given me full notes containing a 
large number of particulars. I do not 
propose to read them to the House be- 
cause that will take too long a time and 
the House might get lost in a large num. 
ber of figures : but the House should know 
those particulars of course and I shall 
suggest to the Ministry to place them 
before the House or before the public 
in the proper form so that they may know 
exactly what is being done. Now my own 
view of the set-up for broadcasting is 
that we should approximate ss far as 
possible to the British method, the BBC ; 
that is to say it would be better if we had 
@& semi-autonomous corporation under, 
of course, Government, with the policy 
controlled by Government but otherwise 
being not conducted as a government 
department but ag a semi-autonomous 
corporation (hear, hear). Now Ido not 
think that is immediately feasible. I 
have merely mentioned this to the 
House, I think we should aim at that 
even though we may have many diffi. 
culties, 


In fact, in most matters we should 
aim at these semi-autonomous corpora- 
tions, the policy being distantly con- 
trolled by Government, but Government 
or Government departments not in- 
terfering in their day-to-day activities. 
But that is not an immediate issue. 
Obviously, these debates about the policy 
to be pursued about our various services— 
news services, the language question and 
the rest—have given an indication of 
the mind of the House. That helps. But 
if they are to bear real fruit, there should 
be far more discussions more or less 
on the—shall I say—not academic level 
but certainly on the scholarly level 
carefully by committees, &co. 


Advisory Committees 


It is impossible really to eonsider these 
matters in vague speeches connected with 
cut motions. I am sorry to learn from 
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an honourable member that these Ad- 
visory Committees have not been func- 
tioning in some of the provinces. I 
should have thought that in 
regard to broadcasting & co., it was 
necessary for such committees to 
function very frequently, for advice to 
be taken, for them to be told what was 
happening, and generally for co-ordina- 
tion between the non-official element 
and the official element. 


I should have liked the Standing Com- 
mittee attached to this Department 
also to consider all the matters that are 
raised in this House and discuss them 
with the officials in the department. 
That is the proper way of dealing with 
them. It is not very satisfactory 
honourable members to make 
speeches here and for me or someone elso 
make a reply, and therethe matter ends 
I hope, therefore, that 
this kind of intimate contaet and intimate 
discussions over those matters will take 
place much more so in future than in the 
past. 


Now tuke any question, like the 
language question. It is obviously 
& matter for high scholastic considera- 
tion, not a matter which can be disposed 
of properly in the heat of a political 
debate. More especially, a broadcasting 
organization should consider it from that 
point of view, should have indeed high 
class advisers who know something 
about languages and the rest and who can 
advise them. In England, I believe 
there is no such language issue, as 
to what language should be employed. 
The best literary figures in England are 
employed to advise the BBC—men like 
Bernard Shaw and others like him, they 
have on the permanent Advisory Com: 
mittee as to the uso of language. I am 
not quite sure if the biggest literary 
figures are asked to advise us, if the 
results would be very happy because 
their advice would probably apply to 
other literary figures, and persons like 
me will not understand at ali what has 
happened. That is a conceivable possi- 
bility. Nevertheless, my point is that 
persons capable of understanding this 
problem, in ita educational as well as 
public aspect, should dispassionately 
consider this, should be attached to the 
Broadcasting Ministry, should advise 
them and should make lists of words, 
vocabularies, etc. to be used. That is 
done in every country even though there 
ig no such type of controversy that existe 
here. That applies to the kind of news 
that is to be given also. 


Rural Broadcasts 


Now there can be no two opihions in 
this House ag to the importance of the 
development of broadcasting in the 
rural areas. I did not quite understand 
what Shrimati Kamala Chaudhri said, 
something about much more time bcing 
given tothe rural areas. It is not a 
question of time at all, I think. Suppose 
you give instead of an hour a day, five 
hours a day. They can only listen at 
certain times and there is such a thing as 
overdoing it. Nor do I think it would 
be at all right for us to proceed in our 
broadcasting programme with the fixed 
desire to benefit the other person con- 
cerned. I do not know how honourable 
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Nepal’s Prime Minister in Delhi: Mr. H. V. R. syongers Exwecibel Privace. Secretary, 20. _the\ Hon Die Prime Minister, 


greeting His Highness the Maharaja Gen. Sir Padma 


amshere Jung Bahadur 


Rana, Prime Minister of Nepal, on his 


arrival at the ceremonial platform in New Delhi Railway Station on March 12 


INDIA’S CONDOLENCE TO CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Prime Minister and the Minister in 
Charge of External Affairs and Commgn- 
wealth Relations while replying to a 
cut motion in the Dominion Parliament 
on March 15, on the demand for grant 
for the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting said : 


Before I deal with the subject matter 
of the debate, I should like to make a 
reference to the tragedy that occurred 
in Europe s few days ago. : 


I refer to the death of Mon. Jan 
Masaryk, the Foreign Minister of the 
Czechoslovakia Republic. Not only is 
this in iteelf a very tragic event—so far 
as I am personally concerned I was 
acquainted with him and it was a per- 
sonal loss to me also—but in the circum- 
stances in which it has occurred, it may 
have grievous consequences. I took the 
liberty to send to the Ambassador of the 
Republic of Czechoslovakia here the 
sympathy and condolence of the Govern- 
ment and the people of this country and 
I am sure the members of this House will 
also like to add their own sympathy to 
that message. 


Prime Minister's Message 
The Prime Minister sent the following 


message to His Excellency the Am- 
bassador Czechoslovakia to India: 
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The Minister for External] Affaire and 
Commonwealth Relations presents his 
compliments to His Excellency the 
Ambassador of Czechoslovakia and has the 
honour to convey, on behalf of himself 
and the Government and people of 
India, most profound regret at the 
termination of the life of Mons. Jan 
Masaryk. Mons. Masaryk was the dis- 
tinguished son of a great father and had 
rendered notable service both to 
Czechoslvakia and to the cause of 
international goodwill and understand. 
ing. His tragic death has deprived 
Czechoslovakia of a great patriot and 
Minister, and the world, of a person who 
worked incessantly for international 


peace. 


AIR MARSHAL SIR THOMAS 
ELMHIRST 


Air Marshal Sir Thomas Elmhirst, 
Chief of the Air Staff and Air Marshal 
Commanding, the Royal Indian Air 
Force has been sent by the Government 
of India to the United Kingdom on 
deputation, after the completion of which 
he is availing of short leave. 


During his absence from India, Air 
Marshal S. Mukerjee, O.B.E., will be 
in command of the R.I.A. F. 


INDIAN INFORMATION, 


PRIME MINISTER OF NEPAL 
MEETS PANDIT NEHRU 


His Highness the Maharaja General 
Sir Padma Shamshere Jung Bahadur 
Rana, Prime Minister of Nepal, who 
arrived in New Delhi, on an_ informal 
visit on March 12, called on the Prime 
Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru at 
his residence on March 15. He was 
received by the Prime Minister and his 
daughter, Mrs. Indira Gandhi. The 
Prime Minister of Nepal was accompanied 
by the Nepalese Ambassador in New 
Delhi, Commanding General Singha 
Shamshere Jung Bahadur Rana and ches 
high ranking Nepalese military officers, 
including Gen. Krishna Shamshere 
Jung Bahadur Rana, General Bijoy 
Shamshere Jung Bahadur Rana and 
hen Narendra Shamshere Jung Bahadur 

ana. 


After spending about half an hour 
with Pandit Nehru the Nepalese Prime 
Minister and party returned te the 
Nepalese Embassy. 


In view of the acute shortage of 
nitrogenous manures in the country, the 
Government of India have decided to 
reimpose the ban on the export of 
horn and hoof meal with effect from March 
13, 1948. A notification to this effect 
is published in the Gazette of Indta, 
says @ Press Note issued by the Mini 
of Commerce on March 13. 
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ansjordan Minister of State, Mohammad Pasha Elshurjki, who arrived in New 
March 5, met the Hon’ble Prime Minister the next day and conveyed to him congratulations for independence of 
(L. to R.) M. Hakim K. Tell (Secretary to the Minister), 


M. Mohammad Pasha Elshurjki, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, M. Sharif Hamid Sad Eddin (Adviser to the Minister), Mr. P. A. 


Menon, Joint Secretary E. A. & C,R. Ministry 


SHINING PRIDE OF THE EAST 


INDIA 


King Abdullah’s Greetings To Pandit Nehru 


great country to fulfil this duty 

is a proof that the East, after a 
new awakening and the need for closer 
co-operation, has begun to feel conscious 
of a common goal’’, said His Excellency 
Mohainmad Pasha Al Shurajqi, Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Minister of State 
of Transjordon, greeting the Prime Minister 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, in New Delhi 
on March 6. 


His Masjesty King Abdullah in_ his 
message to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
wished all best wishes for the welfare 
and happiness of ‘‘ Great India’’ and the 
sincere feelings of cordiality between 
all Nations of the East and in particular 
to ‘‘ dear India which is the shining pride 
of the East’. 


Conveying this message, the Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary went on;‘‘ with the 
object of expressing these feelings and 
appreciation, we have come to you. The 
passing clouds have not been able to cover 
the horizon of our hopes and faith in 
the freedom of East and its progressive 
measage which was. nursed with patience 
and sacrifice by that Immortal Leader 
of India, Mahatma Gandhi. That Great 
Man who made the world listen even in 
his deep silence, the voice of an absolute 
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faith in the human brotherhood showed 
them the reality of life which never 
vanishes. 


By paying our tributes to the memory of 
the Great Leader who is no more with us 
and to the great message of the East, we 
are only pointing to that light which was 
fed by the tears and blood of human 
beings in order to shed light on the right 
path and on human beauty estimated 
by different standards which in fact are 
the same. 


‘‘Under the light, the | Hashimite 
Kingdom of Transjordan heartily offers 
its blessings on the declaration of India 
as an ‘Independent State’? taking her 
significant place amongst the nations of 
the world for the maintenance of peace, 
and in the service of civilisation and 
progress, 


‘Permit me, Your Excellency, to 
assure you of the closer and _ cordial 
relations between our two Eastern and 
friendly States and also let me express 
again the best wishes of His Hashimite 
Majesty, our most respected King, for 
the happiness and welfare of India and 
her dear people ”’, 
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FOREIGN AFFAJRS DEBATE 
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defence matters and certain materials 
that we wanted to purchase in England 
and elsewhere. No such question has 
been discussed. 


As to our general position, however, 
that was defined in this Constituent 
Assembly in the early stage and it will 
finally be decided by the Constituent 
Assembly itself. There is no question 
of any committee or any individual 
discussing it or coming to even prelimi- 
nary conclusions about it. Whatever 
the final decision may be, it is quite 
certain, I believe, that India will be 
a completely independent and sovereign 
Republic or Commonwealth or State 
whatever you like to call it. 


Now, that does not do away with the 
consideration of the other problem of 
what our relations should be with, 
whether it is England or the British 
Commonwealth or any Group. That is 
not merely a theoretical question, but a 
very practical question. Again in regard 
to citizenship, in the various British 
colonies, exactly what type of relationship 
we should have which might effect that 
citizenship. All these must be con- 
sidered, but apart from that politically 
and otherwise, India must be a com- 
pletely independent country. 
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INDIAN AMBASSADOR-IN EGYPT 


PRESENTS CREDENTIALS | 
King Farouk’s Tribute To Gandhiji 


ITH dignified and colourful ocere- 
monial and evidence of public 


goodwill India’s First Ambaasa- . 


dor to Egypt Dr. Syed Hossain presented 
on March 14 his credentials to the 
Egyptian Monarch H. M. Farouk the 
First. 

The Ambassador drove to the Abdin 
Palace in a glass sided coach drawn by 
four horses which was escorted by 100 
cavalrymen of the Royal Guard in 
Magnificent blue and crimson uniform 
with drawn swords. Conducting the 
Ambassador was the First Chamberlain 
of the Roya] Palace. In a separate coach 
rode members of the Embassy staff, the 
Counsellor Mr. S. N. Haskar and the 
Secretary Mr. Avtar Singh. Hats were 
doffed and a wave of clapping from specta- 
tors lining the route followed the glittering 
cavalcade as it proceeded already down 
the broad boulevard to the Palace. 


A Historic Event 


On his arrival at the Palace, as also 
on his departure, the Ambassador was 
saluted by a full guard of honour. 
Having received the Ambassador's 
Credentials in the throne room His Majesty 
then welcomed him to Egypt and ex- 
pressed the hope that the _ relations 
between the two countries would grow in 
friendship and that his sojourn there 
would be happy. His Majesty also 
remarked that tho arrival of Free 
India's first Ambassador to Egypt was 
an historic event. The Ambassador 
tanked His Majesty for his gracious words 


_Gallantry In 


A further list of Officers, VCOS and 
Other Ranks whose names were brought 
to the notice of the G. QO. C.-in-C., 
Western Command (Formerly DEP 
Command) for conspicuous gallantry in 
action in Jammu and Kashmiris now 
available. 


The following is the List of such Officers 
and men :— 


Infantry—Brig. Pritam Singh, Maj. 
S. M. 8S. Brar (Posthumous), Jemadar 
Mall Singh, Havildar Kuldip Singh, 
Havildar Parshuram Mithboandar (Post- 
humous), Naik Shishpal Singh, Naik 
Sita Ram Jadhav, Naik Pirbhu Singh 
(Posthumous) L-Naik Ram Singh, Sepoy 
Ramcehander Singh (Posthumous) Sepoy 


Rama Sawant; State Forces—Lt.-Col. 
Hira Nand, Havildar Sewa Singh, Naik 
Jogindaur — Singh: Indian Armoured 


Corps —Lieut. Nee] Gordon David. 


The following is the further list of 
euch ofhicers and men :— | 


Infantry.— Maj. 8. P. Chopra. Cap. 
M. P. Machaiah, Cap. Bakshish Singh, 


Jemadar Basdeo,  Jemadar Vishnu 
Powar, Jemadar Dhan Singh (Posthu- 
mous’, J.-Hav Jcgindar Singh, L-Hav. 

Surdar Singh (Posthumcus), Naik 
ahs 


Kashmir 


of welcome and said that India fully 
reciprocated the sentiments which His 
Majesty had expressed and for his part 
he fully realised the historic significance 
of his Mission. The Ambassador con- 
veyed to His Majesty the personal greetings 
with which he had been charged by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the Prime 
Minister of India and by Lord Mount- 
batten; the Governor-General of India. 


The Ambassador also told His Majesty . 


that his most sympathetic message of 
condolence on the passing away of 
Mahatma Gandhi had evoked warm 
response in India. The Ambassador 
added that during the last conversation 
he had with Mahatma Gandhi shortly 
before his death the Mahatma had ex- 
pressed keen interest in Egypt and 
in his forthcoming Mission. The Ambassa- 
dor had hoped to bring a pérsonal message 
from Mahatma Gandhi to His Majesty 
but that alas had remained unwritten. 


His Majesty replied ‘‘We all here 
feel that Mahtma Gandhi’s death was 


not only a loss to India but to the whole 
world ”’. 


Members of Cairo’s small Indian colony 


_ gathered to see and applaud their country’s 


representative. and Egyptians cordially 
congratulated thom on this formal opening 
of relations 42tween the two countries. 
For the Indian residents it was a great 
occasion as one of them said ‘‘ We have 
waited a long while for this day and now 
that it has come we are certainly very 


glad”. : 
Fighting. 


Jadhunath Singh (Posthumous), Naik 
Krishna Sonawane, L-Nk. Karam Singh, 
Sepoy Chanan Singh, Sepoy Surjan 
Singh, Sepoy Ram Singh (Posthumous) 
State Forces—Captain Hazura Singh, 
L-Naik Phuman Singh ; Indian Armoured 
Corps—Jemadar Umrao Singh. 


(Contsnued from Col. 3) 

were receiving scholarships from Govern- 
ment or local bodies in Provinces and 
States which now form Pakistan and have 
migrated to the Indian Union as re- 


fugees, are undergoing considerable hard. 
ship due to loss of scholarships. 


The Government of India, therefore, 
have addressed letters to the Govern. 
ment of West Bengal, East Punjab 
and Assam asking them to make neces- 
sary arrangements for the continuance 
of scholarships to refugee scholars from 
Kust Bengal, West Punjab and Sylhet. 


“The Government of India have also 
deaided that students receiving scholar- 
ships from the Central Government and 
from the Governments of N.-W.F.P. 
and Sind or the local bodies in thege 
Provinces should continue to get these 
subject to the usual conditions attached 
to thege  scholarhsips. 
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INDIAN WARSHIPS RETURN 
AFTER VISITING U. K. 


HMIS Kistna and HMIS Cauvery return- 
ed to Bombay on Feb. 29 after their recent 
cruise to the United Kingdom. They 
left Bombay on Dec. 23, 1947 and passed 
through the Suez Canal on Jan. 2, 1948 
and arrived at Malta on Jan. 6, 1948. 


From Malta they proceeded to Gibraltar 


where they stayed for a day and en 
route to England they carried out a 
search for a missing aircraft in the 
vicinity of Tangiér., _ 

The ship had on board about 300 officers 
and men for the Cruiser Aehilles which is 
now under refit at Chathan Dockyard. 
The men are undergoing courses prior to 
joining the Cruiser and HMIS ‘*  Kistna’ 
landed her contingent at Portamouth 
while HMIS Cauvery proceeded to Ply- 
mouth. On Jan. 16, 1948, both the 
ships were inspected by Admiral Lord 
Fraser, the then. Commander-in-Chief, 
Portsmouth, and now the First Sea Lord, 
and by Mr. Mani, the Deputy High 
Commissioner for India. Subsequently 
the: Commanding ..Officers and First 
Lieutenants of the two ships were in- 
vited by Viscount Hall, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and Lord:Fraser to lunch 
on board HMS Victory.. 


During their visit to England, the ships’ 
companies were shown rqund the vanous 
Naval establishments and they also 
visited the battleship Duke of York, the 
Cruiser Sirius and the destroyer Scorpion 
as well as Nelson’s Flagehip HMS Victory. 
The’ ships’ companies were also taken 
in batches on a three-day sight-sceing 
tour to London. 3 


This was the first occasion of Indian 
warships proceeding outside Indian 
waters since India has become 
independent. Officers and men _ dis- 
played a keen interest and have created 
a favourable impression on their hosts. 


There are now some 50 Naval Officers 
and 500 Naval ratings.in England under- 
going various courses of training. HMIS 
Sutle), a third sloop, is on her way to the 
United Kingdom with a further con- 
tingent of 150 men for training for the 
cruiser and is due to arrive at Porte- 
mouth on March 12, 1948. 


It is expected that HMS Achilles will 
be commissioned as an Indian ship in 
June, 1948, 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR STUDENTS 
FROM PAKISTAN — 


Students who were receiving scholar- 
ships from the Provincial Governments 
or local bodies before partition of India 
and have now migrated from Pakistan 
to the Indian Dominion as refugees, wiii 
continue to get their scholarships, says 
a Press Note issued by the Ministry of 
Relief and Rehabilitation on March 6. 


Grant of such scholarships will be 
continued subject) to the conditions 
attached to the grant of the original 
scholarships of the refugee = students 
joinng a Government or Government 
aided college, school. or technical insta. 
tution in India. 


Representations were received by the 
Governinent of India that students whe 
(Continued in Coit. 2) 
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Mahatma Gandhi shares a joke while on his way to prayer meeting at Bhangi Colony, |Delhi,"1947 


GOVERNMENT TO FULFIL GANDHIJI’S 


MESSAGE 


Government of India was pub- 
lished in a Gazette of India Er- 
traordinary issued on February 2: 


“Sudden and overwhelming tragedy 
has befallen India and the world. On 
the 30th January, shortly after 5 p.m., 
the fell hand of an assassin ended a life 
of supreme value to humanity, a life 
round which had revolved India’s destiny 
‘for half a century. Mahatma Gandhi, 
Father of the Nation and beloved of his 
people, apostle of non-violence, saint 
and prophet of peace, great soldier for 
freedom, and lover above all, of the 
lowly, the humble and the oppressed, 
perished while on his way to prayer 
to which his fellow-countrymen flocked 
every evening to listen to his message. 
The evening sun set in mourning over a 
aation’s tragedy. 

The last great act of Gandhiji was his 
decision to sacrifice his life to bring 
about and harmony among the 
people of India. On Sunday, January, 
18, he terminated his fast, on a solemn 
pledge taken on behalf of the 
people, and India heaved a sigh of relief. 


T's following Resolution of the 
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This life of intense and continuous 
service to India and humanity ‘has ended 
now in death which has also been a 
fulfilment of that life of service, but it 
now remains for the Government and 
the people of India to fulfil] that pledge 
in letter and spirit. 


The greatest and noblest of India’s 
sons has passed away and the world 
mourns him and pays homage to his 
mighty achievements and the splendour 
of -his spirit. Overwhelmed by sorrow, 
the Government of India still think with 
pe and thankfulness of their great 

er, who has been an inspiration to 
hundreds of millions of people and has 
taught them the path of high endeavour 
and right action. In death as in life he 
was ing, serene, and full of love for 
all, the very embodiment of his message 
of truth and ahimsa. His life was one 
long struggle for justice and tolerance 
between man and man. 


The Government of India, in paying 
reverent homage to the glorious memory 
of Mahatma Gandhi declare their 
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determination to strive to the utmost 
to fulfil his great message. To him the 
call of duty was permanent and duty 
demands of the Indian people today 
courage, vision and faith, and the pursuit 
of truth and the practice of tolerance. 

urge upon their countrymen to 
remember, even in this hour of national 
bereavement, this duty and to face the 
future with stout hearts and steady 
gaze. They must assist the Government 
to fight the dark forces of evil and vio- 
lence that are at work in our midst and 
that have succeeded in putting an end 
to the most precious treasure that India 


Possessed. 


But even this act has only heightened 
the splendour of his spirit which shines 
today and will always shine upon the 
Indian people and on humanity. As in 
life, so now, that great spirit will guard 
and guide India which he loved so 
passionately and served so uncessingly 
and with such devotion. India and 
India’s message were embodied in his 
own magnificent self. Let us therefore 
be true to Gandhiji and to India and 
strive our utmost to realise the Indian 
of his dreams ”’. 


It is regretted that owing to unavoid- 
able delay we could not pub'ish the material 
about Mahatma Gandhé fn an earlier 


teevie of J.T, 
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_ Mahatma Gandhi addressing the Asian Relations Conference. 


WE MUST ALL HOLD TOGETHER: 


PANDIT NEHRU’S APPEAL 


HE Prime Minister, Pandit 
T Jawaharlal Nehru, broadcasting 
on February 14 said: 

Two weeks have passed since India 
and the world learnt of that tragedy, 
which will shame India ages to come. 
Two weeks of sorrow and searching of 
heart, and strong and dormant emo- 
tions rising in a flood, and of tears 
from millions of eyes. Would that those 
tears washed away our weakness and 
littleness and made us a little worthy of 
the Master for whom we sorrowed. Two 
weeks of homage and tribute from every 
corner of the globe, from kings and poten- 
tates and those in high authority, to the 
common man everywhere who instinc- 
tively looked to him as a friend, a comrade 
and a champion. 


The flood of emotion will tone down 
gradually as all such emotions do, though 
none of us can ever be the same as 
we were before, for he has entered in the 
very texture of our lives and minds. 


Memorials 


People talk of memorials to him in 
statues of bronze or marble or pillars and 
thus they mock him and belie his message. 
What tribute shall we pay to him that 
he would have appreciated? He has 
shown us the way to live and the way 
to die and if we we have not understood 
that lesson, it would be better that we 
raised no memorial to him, for the only 
fit memorial is to follow reverently in 
the he showed us and to do our 
duty in life and in deatb. 


He was & Hindu and an Indian, the 


zreateat in many generations, and he 
was hroud of being a Hindu and an 


vu 


Indian. To him India was dear because 
she had represented throughout the 
ages certain immutable bhi a 
though he was intensely _ religious 

came to be called tho Father of the 
Nation which he had li: erated, yet no 
narrow religious or national bonds con- 
fined his spirit. And so he became the 
great internationalist, believing in the 
essential unity of man, the underlying 
unity of all religions, and the needs of 
humanity, and more specially devoting 
himself to the service of the poor, the 
distressed and the oppressed millions 
everywhere, 


His death brought more tributes than 
had been paid at the pagsing away of any 
other human in history. Perhaps 
what would have pleased him best was the 
spontaneous tributes that came from 
the pee ple of Pakistan. On the morrow 
of the tragedy, all of us forgot for a 
while the bitterness that had crept 
in, the estrangement and conflict of these 
past months, and Gandhiji stood out ae 
the beloved champion and leader of 
the people of India, ag it was before 
partition cut up this living nation. 


What Gandhiji Stood For 


What was his great power over the 
mind and heart of man due to? Ages 
to come will judge and we are too near 
him to assess the m ay facets of his 
extraordinarily rich ity. But 
even we realise that his dominating 
passion was truth. That truth led him 
to proclaim without ceasing that good 
ends can never be attained by evil methods, 
that the end iteelf is distorted if the 
method pursued is bad. That truth led 
him to sonfeaa publicly whanever hea 
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Pandit Jawaharlal Pebvu eed Khan Abdal Gaflex Khan 
also appear in the picture 


thought he had made a mistake— Hima- 
layan errors he called some of his own mis- 
takes. That truth led him to fight evil 
and untruth wherever he found them 
regardless of the consequences. That 
truth made the service of the poor and 
the dispossessed the passion of his 
life, for where there is inequality and 
discrimination and suppresrion, there ia 
injustice and evil and untruth. And 
thus he became the beloved of all those 
who have suffered from social 
and politica] evils, and the great repre- 
sentative of humanity ae it should be. 
Because of that truth in him, wherever 
he sat became a temple and where he 
trod was hallowed ground. 


His physical body has left us and we 
shall never see him again or hear his 
gentle voice or run to him for counsel. 
But hig imperishable memory’ and 
immortal message remain with us. How 
Se ee ee ee ae 
t ? 


The Great Unifier 


He was the great unifier in India, who 
taught us not only a bare tolerance of 
others but of a willing acceptance of 
them as our friends and comrades in 
common undertakings. He taught us 
to~rise above our little selves and pre- 
judices and see the good in others. His 
last few months and his very death 
symbolise to us this message of large- 
hearted tolerance and unity. A _ little 
before he died we pledged ourselves to 
this before him. We must keep thet 
pledge and remember that India is a 
common home to ail those who live here, to 
whatever religion thay may belong. 
They are equal sharers in our great 
inheritance and they have equal rights 
and obligations. Ours is & composite 
nation, ae all great nations must neces- 
sarily be. Any narrowness in outlook, 
any attempt to confine the bounds of 
this great nation, will be 8 betrayal 
of hia final lesson to ua end will anrely 
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Sir Stafford Cripps meets Mahatma Gandhi: On March 27, '942, Mahatma 
S Cripps, who had come to 
Britain and India. 


lead to disaster and to the loss of that 
freedom for which he laboured and which 
be gained for us in large measure. 


Equzlly important ie the service of 
the common man in India who has 
suffered so much in the past. His claims 
must be paramount and_ everything 
that comes in the way of his betterment 
must have second place. Not merely 
from moral and humanitarian grounds 
but also from the point of view of politi- 
eal commonsense, it has become essential 
to raise the standards of the common 
man and to give him full opportunity 
of progress. A social structure which 
denies him this opportunity stands self- 
condemned and must be changed. 

Gandhiji has gone though his flaming 
spirit envelopes us. The burden is upon 
us now and the immediate need is that 
we should endeavour to the utmost of 
eur ability to discharge that burden. 
We have to hold together and fight that 
terrible poison of communalism that 
has killed the greatest man of our age. 
We must root this out not in any spirit 
of illwill to misguided individuals but 
in militant opposition to the evil iteelf 
wherever it may be. That evil has not 
ended by the killing of Gandhiji. It 
was an even more shameful thing for 
some people to celebrate this killing in 
various ways. Those who did so or feel 
that way have forfeited their rights to 
be called Indians. 


3 have said that we must all hold 
together in this hour of erisis for our 
nation and must avoid public contro- 
versy as far as posrible and lay stress 
on the pointe of agreement on esrential 
matters. I would make special appeal 


India to carry on negotiations for 


to the Press to help in this urgent task 
and to avoid personal or other criticisms 
which encourage fissiparous tendencies 
in the country. I would appeal more 
specially to the millions of my colleagues 
and comrades in the Congress who have 
followed, haltingly enough often. the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandbi. 


Fundamental Agreements 


It has distressed me beyond measure 
to read in newspapers and otherwise learn 
of whisperinge about vital differences 
between Sardar Patel and myself. Of 
course there have been for many years 
past differences between uz, tempara- 
mental and other, in regard to many 
problems. But India at least should 
know that these differences have been 
overshadowed by fundamental agree- 
menta about the most important aspects 
of our public life and that we have co- 
operated together for a quarter of a 
century or more in great undertakings. 
We have been sharers in joy and sorrow 
alike. Is it likely that at this crisis in 
our national destiny either of us should 
be petty-minded and think of anything 
but the national good? May I pay my 
tribute of respect and admiration to Sardar 
Patel not only for his life-long service 
to the nation but also for the great work 
he has done since he and I have func- 
tioned together in the Government of 
India. Ho has been a brave captain of 
our people in war and peace, stout- 
hearted when others might waver, and & 
great organiser. It has been my privi- 
lege to have been associated with him 
for these many years and my affection 
for him and appreciation of hia grest 
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Gandhi had an interview with Sir 


a constitutional 
Sir Stafford sees Mahatma Gandhi to his car 


settlement between 


qualities have grown with the peasing 
of time. 


Recently certain reports appeared in 
the public preas which were unauthorised 
and which led people to believe that I 
had used strong language to criticise my 
old friend and colleague, Jayprakesh 
Narayan. These orta were incorrect. 
[ should like to say that I have deeply 
regretted some of the policies pursued 
by the Socialist Party in India and I 
think that they have been led by the 
atreas of events or emotion into wron 
action and wrong atatement. But 
have never had any doubt about the 
ability and integrity of Jayaprakash 
Narayan whom I value as a friend and 
I am sure that a time will come when 
he will play a very important part in 
shaping India’s destiny. Unfortunately 
the Socialist Party has adopted rather 
negative policies for a long time and has 
often ignored wider considerations which 
must be given priority. 


Tolerance in Public Life 


I plead therefore for tolerance and 
co-operation in our public life and 
joining together of all the forces which 
want to make India a great and pro- 
gressive nation. I plead for an all out 
effort against the poison of communalism 
and narrow provincialism. I plead for 
@ cessation of industrial conflict and a 
joint endeavour of all concerned to build 
up India. In theee great taske I pledge 
myeelf and I earnestly trust that it may 
be given to ue of this generation te 
realise norrew hat the dreem that Gandhiji 
bad. Thus will we honour hie memory 
and erect a worthy memorial for him. 
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Mahatma Gandhi photographed with Sri 


meeting at Ramjas College, Delhi, in 1947 


FOLLOW GANDHIJI'S TEACHINGS: SARDAR 
PATEL'S STATEMENT 


HE Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai 
T Patel issued the following state- 
ment on February 14 :— 

‘Friends from far and near who have 
been close associates and workers of 
Gandhiji in the various constructive 
measures which were part of his life’s 
mission, have been writing to me letters 
of extreme pathos and sorrow. They 
seem to feel bewildered and helpless at 
the sudden tragedy which seems to have 
overwhelmed them. While I sincerely 
appreciate the depth of their feeling and 
the extent of their dejection, I should 
like to ask them to face the blow in the 
manner in which Gandhiji’s teachings 
and his own attitude towards personal 
and national misfortunes in the past 
beckon to us. If they viewed the matte. 
in this light, they would find that any 
prolonged nursing of sorrow or continued 
feeling of demoralisation is entirely out 
of place, 


Path of Duty 


The nation has been through the 13 
days of the mourning with axemplarv 
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discipline and sustained concentration. 
This is as was to be expected. At the 
same time, the end of the period of 
mourning unmistakably signifies to us the 
crying need for setting down immediately 
to the many constructive taske which 
Gandhiji had made his own, and which 
it is our sacred obligation to continue, 
alae! no longer under his personal guid- 
ance, but still under the inspiration of his 
teachings and the wise counse] which he 
always gave us when he was living. 
The path of duty, therefore, lies in ceasing 
to reflect over loss or to nurse our grief, 
but to undertake with renewed vigour 
and enthusiasm the completion of the 
constructive work which Gandbhiji has 
left unfulfilled, but which, I am confident, 
he would have liked us to pursue with 
single-minded devotion and undivided 
attention. I hope, therefore, that these 
kind friends would heed my advice and 
take up anew the threads of the work 
where they left, completely overpowered 
by the shattering blow which they had 
to bear 


Attempts to Raise Temples 
I also deplore with all the emphasis at 
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Pyarelal, Sardar Vallabhbhai’ Patel and Sri Sarat Chandra Bose at the A. I. C. C. 


my command the many attempts that are 
being made to raise temples or erect 
memorials which would savour of idola- 
tory. I am sure nothing would have 
displeased Gandhiji more than these 
attempts. He has often expressed his 
views on such matters in no uncertain 
terms. I would, therefore, request those 
who contemplate taking any of theese 
steps or embarking on any similar under- 
takings to desist from carrying out their 
intentions. The surest and most pleasing 
memorial to Gandhiji is to follow his 
inimitable teachings and to devote 
oneself to the constructive ideas which he 
preached and practised. It is only 
thus that we can really enshrine Gandhiji 
in our hearts and after al] that ia the 
place where we shall all like him to he, 
always. 


True knowledge of religion breaks doun 
the barriers between faith and faith. Culti- 
vation of tolerance for other faiths will 
impart to us a truer understanding of 
our own. 


® * e cs 2 * = 
Human nature ta in tts essence one, 
and therefore the aggressor unfailingly 


responds (that ts in the end) to the ad. 
vances of love. 


—ManatTma Ganon: 
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LYING IN 
STATE 


(Above) Mahatma Gandhi's body lying 
in state in Birla House on January 
31, 1948. 


- (Right) Mies Manu Gandhi and Mrs. 


Abha Gandhi with the blood-stained 
shawl of Mahatma Gandhi. 
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Mahatma Gandhi’s funeral procession in Kingsway on January 31, 19/8, The Secretariat Buildings and Parliament can 


Arrangements by Government Institutions 


be seen in the background 


Following Mahatma’s Death 


URING the period of State mourn- 

D ing, notable part was played by 

the Defence Forces, the Railways 

and Posts and Telegraphs in connection 
with the Funeral arrangements. 


On February 2, messages of thanks 
were sent by Sardar Baldev Singh, 
Defence Minister, to the three Services 
chiefs for the help rendered by the Ser- 
vices at the funeral of Mahatma Gandhi. 


In his message to General F. R. R. 
Bucher, Commander-in-Chief, Indian 
Army, Sardar Baldev Singh _ gaid: 
‘*Please accept my gratitude for the 
very great help rendered by you, the 
Army Officers and Men at the Funeral of 
Mahatma Gandhi. It is not an easy 
job to cope with such a huge mass of men, 
women and children on a solemn oceagion 
like this. The disciplined devotion of 
our soldier: and their spirit of loyal 
service 30 ungrudgingly given hag been 
highly appreciated by everybody, by 
the Prime Minister and all Members of 
the Cabinet. Kindly convey my heart- 
felt thanks to all concerned ”’. 


Similar messages were also sent to the 
Flag Officer Commanding R. I. N. and 
the Air Marshal Commanding, R. I. A. F. 
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The Services also paid their homage 
to Mahatma Gandhi. On February 4, 
officers and men of the R.I.A. F..in Delhi 
held a meeting at the Race Course Camp 
to expres their deep grief at the passing 
away of Mahatma Gandhi. _ S-Ldr. 
Ramunny, who presided and_ several 
other speakers referred to the various 
aspects of Gandhiji’s life and a resolution 
expressing the loss suffered by humanity 
at the passing away of Gandhiji was 
passed. 


On February 10, men of the 3-5 Royal 
Gurkha Rifles, the 3rd Indian Grenadiers, 
a garrison company of the Mahratta 
Light Infantry and R. I.-N. led by 
Brigadier D.S. Brar, O. B. E., Com- 
mander, Bombay Sub Area, and Captain, 
B. 8S.Soman of the R.I.-N. Establishment, 
Bombay, paid their last homage to the 
relics of Mahatma Gandhi and _ laid 
wreath: after salutation at Town Hall, 
Bombay. Captain Maneckjee of the 
Bombay Home Guards also accom- 
panied the party. 


On February 12, officers and men of 
the Delhi-East Punjab Command con- 
ducted special prayers in the places of 


worship in Unit Camps and paid homage 
to the Father.of the Nation. All the 
troops of the DEP Command were drawn 
up on the parade grounds and precisely 
at 12 noon the guards presented arms 
and the troops stood to attention in silent 
homage to Mahatma Gandhi. At the Red 
Fort men of the 5 Royal Gurkha Rifles 
held a special prayer ceremony in which 
Lt. Gen. Cariappa, GOC-in-C DEP 
Command took part. In other parts 
of the country too Defence Forces held 
special meetings to mourn the death of 
the Father of the Nation. 


HEAVY TELEGRAPH TRAFFIC 


The Posts and Telegraphs Department 
in Delhi had to cope with the sudden 
heavy demand on telegraphic and trunk 
telephone service on Friday and Satur-, 


day January 30 and 31 immediately 
after the assassination of Mahatma 
Gandhi. 


Telegraph traffic from Delhi on 
January 30 and 31 were nearly thrice the 
normal daily traffic. Foreign Press 
telegrams transmitted on January 30 
amounted to about 21,500 words, inland 
Press telegrams about 28,900 words and 
other traffic over 1500 words. On the 
next day (January 31) foreign Press 
telegrams amounted to over 29,000 words 
and inland Press telegrams 13,725 words. 
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Flames consume the body of Mahatma Gandhi at Rajghat on January 31, 1948 


12,000 Calls in Two Hours 


It is estimated that nearly 12,000 
calls were handled between 5-30 to 
7-30 on Friday (January 31) by the 
Connaught Place and Lothian Exchanges. 
The number of trunk calls made between 
5 p.m. to 6 a.m. on Friday was 946 and 
on the next day 864. 


The Delhi Trunk Exchange passed 
between 6 and 7 p.m. on Friday (January 
30), four overseas calls also from Lake 
Suocess, New York and London. 


Special arrangements were also made 
for passing through the large trunk 
traffic, both official and private, between 
Delhi and the chief centres in India. 
On January 31, for example, over 500 
trunk calls were passed during seven 
hours chiefly between New Delhi and the 
Provinces. 


On February 4, the Director-General, 
Posta and Telegraphs issued the following 
ciroular to the officers and staff of the 
P. and T. Department :— 


The officers and staff of the Indian 
Posts and Telegraphs Department deeply 
mourn the tragic death of the Father of 
the Nation, Mahatma Gandhi. Our grief 
is all the more poignant since only two 
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days before he passed away, he paid a 
most handsome compliment to us in the 
following words :— 


‘‘T congratulate the staff of the Postal 
Department for carrying out their 
duties in this manner (referring to 
the safe delivery of an ordinary 
letter containing currency notes 
of the value of Rs. 1000) and for 
not accepting any bribe. If the 
staff of other Departments also 
work in the same manner, not 
touching other people’s money and 
not accepting bribes, then we shall 
have advanced considerably ’’. 


I had asked for an interview with him 
in order to convey to him our gratitude 
for the kind words, but alas, before I 
could call upon him, he was no more. 


Selfless Service 


He is no more, yet he can live—in our 
hearts and in our lives. The real in- 
fluence of a gaint is felt after he sheds 
his mortal mould—witness Christ, 
Mohammad, Buddha. Our Bapu_ ex- 
emplified in his life the highest ideal of 
selfless service, saorifice and unity. To 
the workers in the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department whose motto is “ Service 
before self’’, his life and teachings have 
a special meaning and _ significance. 
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Let each one of us __ rededicate 
himself to the _ service of the 
public and resolve to serve the people 
of India in his humble way but with at 
least a spark of the burning spirit and 
zeal of our departed leader. 


The Postal Department decided to 
issue special stamps in memory of 
Mahatma Gandhi of denominations of 
24 annas and 12 annas. 


For the convenience of Press repre. 
sentatives travelling in the Asthi Special 
special telegraph counters were opened at 
Tundla and Kanpur Railway Stations. 
Special facilities for telegraph and tele- 
phone communications at Allahabad 
were also provided in connection with 
the immersion of Mahatmaji’s ashes on 


February 12, at Triveni Sangam. 


Mr. Krishna Prasada, Director-General 
Posts and Telegraphs, went to Allahabad 
to supervise personally the provision of 
these facilities. 


ARRANGEMENTS BY RAILWAYS 


The Railway authorities had to make 
all the arrangements in connection with 
the Asthi Special that was to carry 
Mahatma Gandhi's ashes from Delhi to 
Allahabad. It was a _ five-carriaged 
green painted E. I. Railway train com- 
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|, (Above) The Military guards of the Asthi Special at New Delhi Railway 

Station. (Below) Prayer meeting at Rajghat : Sikh priests singing religious 

songs during, the} prayer meeting at Rajghat, where Mahatma Gandhi 
was cremated 


prising only III Class in which Mahatma 
Gandhi always used to travel] and carried 
400 passengers. The train was preceded 
half an hour earlier by a pilot. Hand- 
picked coal was used for the engine. 


Paying a tribute to railwaymen in the 
course of his Railway budget speech in 
the Dominion Parliament on February 16, 
Dr. John Matthai said: ‘‘In the pre- 
parations which were made for the epecial 
train I happened to be a good deal behind 
the scenes and I was in a position to 
observe not merely the enthusiasm, but 
the touching loyalty, the almost pathetic 
devotion, with which not merely the 
officers in the top position but the 
humblest gangmen laboured in order that 
this effort of the Railwaye may be the 
unqualified success that it has proved 
to be’’. 


A. I. R.’S ACTIVITIES 


All India Radio arranged for a running 
commentary on the funeral ceremonies 
on January 31 in Delhi and for a full 
account of the immersion ceremony at 
the Triveni and similar ceremonies in 
other provinces on February 12. 
The Delhi Station of A. I. R. broadcast 
a running commentary in English and 
Hindustani from 12 noon till the end of the 
ceremony. In addition to this, all stations 
of A. T. R. broadcast similar commen- 
taries on immersion ceremonies in the 
various provinces. An _ eye-witness 
account of the ceremony at 
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Allahabad was also broadcast in Gujrati 
and Marathi from Bombay, in Tamil 
and Telugu from Madras, in Bengali from 
Calcutta and Oriya from Cuttack. 


MOURNING AT GOVERNMENT 
HOUSE 


In view of the death of Mahatma 
Gandhi, the At Home to be given at Gov- 
ernment House on February 14 in honour 
of Ceylon’s independence was postponed 
until a later date. 


There was a memorial gervice for 
Mahatma Gandhi at the Cathedral Church’ 
of the Redemption, New Delhi, on 
February 12, the National Day of Mourn. 
ing. Their Excellencies the Governor 
General and lady Mountbatten attended 
the Service. 


VACUUM IN THE ETHER 


India’s international services through 
the ether, operating from Bombay were 
suspended for two minutes in homage 
to the sacred memory of Mahatma Gandhi 
at 11 o'clock on the morning following 
Gandhiji’s tragic death. Indian terminals, 
the radio and oable services working to 
the United Kingdom, the United States 
of America, Australia, China and other 
places went into silence and all the .taff 
remained at their posts of duty in an 
attitude of respectful prayer. Even high 
speed machines throwing out hundreds 
of words into the ether every minute 
paid their homage in complete silence. 
All radio beams also became silent, thus 
‘cutting India off from contact with the 
outside world while all mindg were 
concentrated on what was taking place 
at Delhi. 


At the request of Indian residente in 
Ceylon, a portion of Mahatmaji’s ashes 
was sent to the Island. It was also 
decided to send portion of the ashes 
intended for Malaya to Singapore in the 
firet ,week,of March. 
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(Above) The urn containing the sacred 
ashes of Mahatma Gandhi in the 
Mahatma Gandhi Asthi Special 


(Left) Two peasant women greet the 
Asthi Special with folded hands at a 


wayside station during its journey to 


Allahabad 


yar (Left) A peasant family cene ficm a 

distant, villege ridirg an elephant 

to pay homage to the Mahatma 

Gandhi Asthi Specia: at a wayside 
Station 


(Below) The vehicle, with the sacred 
ashes of Mahatma Gandhi moving at 
Allahabad in procession to the 
Triveni Sangam. Pandit Govind Ballabh 
Pant, Mr. Pyarelal and Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel are seen at front in 
the carriage. Mr. Rafi Ahmad Kidwai 
and Mr. Ramdas Gandhi are seated on 
the right and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
appeaxs on the left — 
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(Above) The boat carrying Mahatma 
Gandhi’s ashes being Jaunched at 
Allahabad 


(Left) A photograph taken as_ the boat 
s i ce a? © carrying the sacred ashes of Mahatma 
Kot aa s q. Gandhi slowed down for the final 
aeons et om immersio? in Triveni Sangam. Mr. 
Ranidas Gandhi is seen with the urn, 
behiiid Mr. Devadas Gandhi aod Pandit .. 
Jawaharlal Nehru is at extreme right 
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GANDHIJI SACRIFICED HIS LIFE 
FOR UNITY AND PEACE 


MMEDIATELY after the immer+ion 
ceremony at Allahabad on _ Feb. 
12, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 

addresed a gathering of several 
lakhg of people on the banks of the 
Triveni and urged them to work for the 
cause of Hindu-Muslim unity and 
peace for which, he said, Mahatma 
Gandhi had striven and had even sacri- 
ficed his life. 


Pandit Nehru said: “His antim yatra 
(last journey) is now over. For 50 years 
Gandhiji wandered over this land from 
the Himalayas to Kanya Kumari. No 
other Indian in history travelled so far 
and wide over country as he did. But he 
did thie not for the sake of fun but to 
know and serve his people. 


‘‘Though his earthly sojourn hae 
ended, his spirit will serve as a beacon- 
light to posterity. He will continue to 
guide us. Future generations will hug 
hie name and his picture to their 
hearts. For 10,000 yeare and more 
Mahatma Gandhi's name will shine out 
in the world as a ‘ Vijayi’ (invincible). 
We should follow the path of truth and 
‘dharma’ set out by him and all will 
be well with us and our country”. Con- 
tinuing, Pandit Nehru said that Gandhiji 
devoted his life to bringing about unity. 
For this purpose a few weeke ago he 
undertook a fast. As he led the country 
towards her freedom he also preached 
against violence and communalism. 
But soon after he had won them their 
freedom, they stood divided among 
themselves and a wave of violence was 
sweeping the country. Freeing a down- 
trodden people, and the way he did it, 
wae a remarkable achievement unparallel- 
ed in the history of the world. But the 
free India today ‘stood humiliated 
abroad and bruised in her own soul”. 
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The Prime Minister warned that tho 
method of violence in politics would 
only destroy our freedom. ‘‘That way 
lieg disaster. Our country will perish 
if some of us become intolerant of others’ 
opinions and want to stifle others by 
killing them. Obviously such persons 
do not carry public opinion with them. 
pce ia why they want to finish off 
othere ”’. 


Congratulations To U. P. Govern- 
ment | : 


On _ returning to Delhi the same day, 
the Prime Minister sent the following 
telegram to Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, 
Premier of U. P.:— 


‘*May I express my deep appreciation 
to you and your Government for the 
excellent arrangements made in Allah- 
abad today for the ceremonies connected 
with the Immersion of Mahatmaji’s Asthi. 
The journey of the Ashes from Delhi 
to Allahabad by spevial train attracted, 
as it was bound to do, vast numbers 
of people who wished to pay their 
homage to Gandhiji. The Railway 
Board and the U. P. Government have 
to be congratulated on a fine piece of 
organisagsion. In Allahabad again, vast 
crowd: collected on the route and on 
the river side. The procession and other 
ceremonies took place in an orderly and 
solemn manner, befitting the occasion. 


The burden of these arrangements 
fell on you and your Government and 
I am grateful to all those concerned for 
the help they rendered on this historic 
occasion. I shall be glad if you will 
convey my thanks to the District Autho- 
rities, to the Military and the Police as 
well as others, officials and non-officials, 


At Allahabad on the occasion 

of the immersion ceremony 

of Mahatma Gaodhi’s ashes ia 

the Triveoi, Pandit Jawaharlal 

Nehru addressing the 
gathering 


who co-operated in this great taek. To 
you personally I an most grateful. 


I should like to add my tribute to the 
vast numbers of people who came to pay 
their homage in an orderly and diaci- 
plined manner. May this magnificent 
tribute to the Father of the Nation be 
followed by a single-minded endeavour 
to work in a united way to fulfil the 
great tasks he has set us”’. 


T cannot account for the existence of evrl 
by any rational method. To want to do so 
ts to be co-ecual with God. I am therefore 
humble enough to recognize evil as such ; 
and I call God long suffering and patient 
precisely because He permits evil in the 
world. I know that He has no evil in 
himself ; and yet if there is evil He is the 
author of it and yet untouched by it. 


* * * * * - * 


I feel life more in tune with the infinite 
when I am silent, though I agree that we 
should always be in tune with st, whether 
we are stlent or speaking, whether we are 
tn solitude or in burstling crowd. 


* * x * * * * 


I have made the frankest admission of 
my many sins. But I do not ca 
their burden on my shoulders. If I am 
journeying Godward as I feel Iam, tt is | 
eafe with me. 


* * * * * * * 


In my humble opinion non-co-operation 
with evil tg as much a duty as is co-opera- 
lion with good. 


* * * * * x *x- 


Love does not burn others, it burna ttself 
suffering ,oyfully even unto death. 


— ManwAaTMA GANDHI 
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Mahatma Gandhi at a prayer meeting in Simla 


PARLIAMENT’S TRIBUTE TO_ 
GANDHIJI 


HEN the Indian Parhament met 
W on February 2 after the tragedy~j 
the Hous>3 adjourned for the day 
after paying tributes to Mahatma Gandhi 
for his manifold services to the country. 
Eleven Members representing various 
faiths, parties and interests spoke on the 
occasion. 


~ SPEAKER’S TRIBUTE 


The Hon’ble Mr. G. V. Mavalankar, 
Speaker, said : 


We are meeting today under the shadow 
of a double calamity, (1) the sad demise 
of the tallest man of our age who has 
led us from slavery to independence and 
(2) the reappearance of the cult of politi- 
cal violence in our country. 


Ever since Mahatmaji came on the 
Indian political firmament, he opposed 
violence and we had thought that he had 
succeeded beyond measure. Though our 
belief was rudely shaken by the recent 
communal disturbances and by the exhibi- 
tion of popular temper in recent months 
leading to mass migrations, we had 
hugged the hope that the idea of cold, 
calculated murders for achieving political 
ends had left this country. The un- 
fortunate and dastardly outrage last 
Friday evening has disillusioned us and 
has placed before us, for solution, a 
further problem of rooting out from the 
aoil, the idea of violence for political 
ends. It seems, we have yet to realize 
that political violence is the greatest 
enemy of individual liberty and, there- 
fore, of democracy. We cannot condemn 
this idea of violence for political ends in 
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too strong terms. Mere condemnation 
of the misguided and mad perpetrator 
of the tragedy is not enough. On every 
thinking citizen rests the responsibility 
of so acting and shaping his life as to 
ensure that the cult of terrorism cannot 
have a favourable soil to germinate and 
grow in our country. As Gandhiji often 
used to say ‘Real democracy is not 
possible without non-violence ”’. . 


New Orientation to Politics 


I had the fortune of coming in close 
contact with Mahatma Gandhi ever 
gince he set his foot on the Indian soil 
in 1915 for permanent residence here. 
Since then, I had, all these years, the 
privilege of doing my bit of public work 
under Mahatmaji’s inspiration and 
guidance. Naturally, the history of our 
country and our struggles for liberty for 
the last 34 years stand before my eyes. 
We are reminded of our then ideology, 
as to the contents, forms and methods of 
attaining Swaraj, and the _ evolution 
these have undergone, under the influence 
of the Mahatma. 


Inspired New Hopes 


Various events crowd to my mind, but 
this is not the time or occasion when one 
can go into details. Enough to say 
that, in presenting to us the alternative 
of non-violent resistance, better des- 
cribed as Satyagraha, he lifted the wet 
blanket of frustration and inspired in 
us new hopes of attainment of succers in 
our fight against British Imperialism. 
He gave us the vision at to the true 
meaning of Swaraj for 1the masses and 
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has brought us back to our own, in every 
walk of our life, from mere imitation of 
the Wet. There is no sphere of our 
life, in which the hand and influence of 
the Mahatma is not teen and telt. He 
gave a new orientation to our politics,~ 
our economics, our education and 
strove for spiritualising everything in our 
public life. Hewas the greaiesi man of 
our age. He always had the love of 
Humanity burning in his heart even 
amidst the darkesi periods of batred and 
Violent struggle. and was never a petsi- 
mist even when he knew thar his vuice 
was a folitary une. Such an unshaken 


faith in vis own principles and muss.on 


was naturally a source of strength to us. 


We lose him at a very critical time, not 
only in the history of our country but per- 
haps in the history of the world. He had 
the outlook of humanity, international 
brotherhood and ‘‘one world’. We 
have no words to express all that we 
respect, love, feel and mourn about him, 


He wa never &@ member of any Legisla- 
ture. He had never been even a visitor 
to a Legislature except once. As _ he 
Yaysin his autobiography, he attended 
the proceedings of thi- House only once 
in his life and that was on the occasion 
of the debate of the Rowlatt Bull. Atter 
describing the impassioned eloquence of 
the late Srinivasa Sastri on the Bul, he 
says: 


, Lhe Viceroy; seemed to’ be listening 
epell-bound. His eyes rivetted on 
Sastriji....For the moment it 
seemed to me as if the Viceroy could 
not but be deeply moved....But 
you can wake a man only if he ig 
really asleep.... The Government 
was anxious only to go through the 
farce of legal formality....’’ 

This explaine hig attitude towards the 

then Legislature. :The postion today 
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Mahatma Gandhi performing the opening ceremony of the Kamala Nehru 


Memorial Hosgital in Allahabad in 1941. 


andit Malaviya and Dr. Jivraj Mehta 


are seen at right 


is entirely different. Through hi, m- 
spiring guidance and efforts, India has 
attained independence and _ both the 
Legislature and the Government are our 
own. I wish he had been with us on 
these premises some day to bless us all 
by his presence in the sacred and res- 
ponsible work we have — undertaken 
through this Legislature. 


I am sure the whole House shares my 
fecling that Mahatmaji had been a 
parent to all and each of us and we deeply 
mourn today his absence and the loss of 
hig guidance. I pray his spirit will ever 
be with us and lead us to our Goal. 


PRIME MINISTER’S SPEECH 


~The Hor’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Prime Minister, said :— 


‘*Tt is customary in this House to pay 
some tribute to the eminent departed, 
sav some words of praise and _ condol- 
ence. T am not quite sure in my own 
mind if it is exactly fitting for me or for 
anv others of this House to say much 
on this oeceasion, for I have sense of 
utter shame both as an individual and as 
the head of the Government of India 
that we should have failed to protect 
the greatest treasure that we possessed. 
Tt is our failure, as it has been our failure 
in the vast manv months to give pro- 
tection to manv an innocent man, woman 
and child: it mav be that the burden 
and that tas’ wag too great for us or 
for anv Government, nevertheless it is 
failure. And today the fact that this 
michty verson whom we honoured and 
loved bevond measure has gone because 
we could not give him adequate “protec- 
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tion is shame for all of us. It is shame 
to me as an Indian that an Indian should 


have raised his nand against him, it 18 
shame to me as a Hindu that a Hindu 
should have done this deed and done it to 
the greatest Indian of the day and the 
greatest Hindu of the age. 


We praise people in well-chosen words 
and we have eome kind of mearure for 
greatness. How shal] we praise him and 


_ how shall we meagure him, because he 


was not of the common clay that all of 
us are made of? He oame, lived a 
fairly long span of life and has passed 
away. No words of praise of ours in 
this House are needed, for he has had 
greater praise in his life than any living 
man in his history. And during these 
two or three days since his death he has 
had the homage of the world; what can 
we add to that? How can we praise 
him ?— How can we who have been the 
children of his, and perhaps more inti- 
mately children of his spirit than the 
children of his body, for we have all been 
in some greater or smaller measure the 
children of his spirit, unworthy as we 
were ? : 


A glory has departed and the sun that 
warmed and brightened our lives has 
set and we shiver in the cold and dark. 
Yet, be would not have us feel this way. 
After all, that glory that we saw for all 
these years, that man with the divine 
fire, changed us also and such as we are, 
we have been moulded by him during 
these years ; and out of that divine fire 
many of us also took a small spark 
which strengthened and made us work 
to some extent on the lines that he 
fashioned. And so if we praise hin our 
words seem rather small and if we praise 
him to some extent we praise oursélves. 

«Great men and eminent men have monu- 
ments in bronze ard marble set up for 
them, but this man of divine fire maneged 


Mahatma Gandhi receiving subscriptions fer his Hariian Fund on his way from 
Poona to Bombay after his release in 1945 : 
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in his life time to become enmeshed in 
miliions and miliions of hearts so that all 
ot us becume somewhat of the stutt that 
he was made of, though to an iniinitely 
lesser degree. He spread out over india 
not in pulaces only or in select places or 
in aggeinblies but in every hamlet and 
hut of the lowly and those who suffer. 
He lives in tne nearts of millions and he 
will live for immemorial ager. 


What then can we say about him ex- 
cept to feel humble on this occasion ? 
To praise him we are not worthy—to 
praise him whom we could not tollow 
adequately and sufficiently. It is almo 5t 
doing him an injustice just to pass him 
by with words when he demanded work 
and labour and sacrifice from us: in a 
large measure he made this country 
ducing the last 30 years or more attain to 
heignts of sacrifice which in that parti- 
cular domain have never been equalled 
elsewhere. He succeeded in that. Yet 
ultimately things happened which no 
doubt made him sutter tremendously 
though his tender face never lost the 
gmiie and he never spoke a harsh word to 
anyone. 
sutfered for the failing of this generation 
whom he had trained,suffered because we 
went away from the path that he had shown 
us. And ultimately the hand of a child 
of his—for he after all,is as much a child 
of his as any other Indian—a hand of 
that child’ has struck him down. 


The Living Flame 


Long ages afterwards — history will 
judge of thi: period that we have pas3ed 
through. It will judge of the success9s 
and the failur2a—we are too near it to be 
proper judges and to understand what 
has happened and what has not happened. 
All we know is that there was a glory 
and that it is no more; all we know is 
that for the moment there is darkness, 
not so dark certainly because when we 
look into our hearts we still find the 
living tlame which he lighted there. And 
if those living flames exist, there will not 
be darkness in this land and we shall be 
able, with our effort, praying him and 
following his path, to illumine this land 
again, small as we are, but still with 
the fire that he installed into us. He 
was perhaps the greatest symbol of India 
of the past, and may I say, of India of 
the future that we could have had. 


Sense of Frustration 


We stand on this perilous edge of the 
present between that past and the future 
to be and we face all manner of perils 
and the greatest peril is sometimes the 
lack of faith which comes to us, the sense 
of frustration that oomes to us, the 
sinking of the heart and of the spirit 
that comes to us when we see ideals go 
overboard, when we see the great things 
that we talked about somehow pass into 
empty word: and life taking a ditferent 
courss. Yet, L do believe that perhaps 
this period will pass soon enough. 


Great as this man of God was in his 
life, he has been great in his death and I 
have not a shadow of a doubt that by 
hi, death he has served the great cause 
as he served it throughout his life. We 
mourn him; we shall always mourn him, 
because we are human and cannot forget 
our valued master. But I know that 


Yes, he must have suffered— ‘ 


Mahatma Gandhi wich Their Excellencies Lord and Lady Mountbatten 


he would not like us to mourn him. No 
tears came to his eyes when his dearest 
and closest went away—only a firm resolve 
to persevere, te serve the great cause that 
he had chosen. So he would chide us if 
we merely mourn. This is a poor way of 
doing homage to him. The only way 
is to express our determination, to pledge 
ourselves anew, to conduct ourselves so 
and to dedicate ourselver to the great task 
which he undertook and which he accom- 
plished to such a large extent. So we 
have to work, we have to labour, we have 
to sacrifice and thus prove, to some extent 
at least, worthy followers of his. 


No Isolated Act 


It is clear, as you said, Sir, that this 
happening, this tragedy, is not merely 
the isolated act of a mad man. This 
comes out of a certain atmosphere of 
violence and hatred that has prevailed 
in this country for many months and years 
and more especially in the past few 
months. That atmosphere envelopes us 
and surrounds us and if we are to serve 
the cause he put before us we have to 
face thig atmosphere, to combat it, to 
struggle against it and root out the evil 
of hatred and violence. 
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So far as this Government is concerned, 
I trust they will spare no means, spare 
no effort to tackle it, because if we do 
do not do that, if we, 
in our weakness or for any other reason 
that we may consider adequate, do 
not take effective means to stop this 
violence, to stop this spreading of hatred 
by word of mouth or writing or at, then 
indeed we are not worthy of being in this 
Government ; we are not. certainly worthy 
of being his followers and we are not 
worthy of even saying word. of praise 
for this great soul who has departed, 80 
that on this occasion or any other when 
we think of this great master who haa 
gone, let us always think of him in terms 
of work and labour and sacrifice, in terms 
of fighting evil wherever we see it, in 
terms of holding to the truth as he put 
it before us, and if we do so, however, 
unworthy we may be, we shall at least 
have done our duty and paid proper 
homage to his spirit. 


He has gone, and all over India there 
is a feeling of having been lett desolate 
and forlorn. All of us senso that 
feeling, and I do not know when we shall 
be able to get rid of it, and yet together 
with that feeling there is also a teeling 
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Mabatma G:ndhi ard Lord Pethick Lawrence 


of proud thanksgiving that it kas been 
given to us of this generation to be 
associated with this mighty person. In 
ages to come, centuries, and may be 
milleniums after us, people will think of 
this generation when this man of God 
treaded and will think of us who, however 
amall, could also follow his path and 
probably tread on that holy ground 
where his feet had heen. Let us be 
worthy of him. Let us always be go. 


TRIBUTES BY NON-OFFICIAL 


MEMBERS 


Sved Mohammed Saadulla, speaking 
on behalf of the Muslims of the Indian 
Doninion and of the Muslim non-official 
mombers. asiooiated himself with what 
had been said of the great personage who 
guided the destinies of India in an an- 
ofinial capacity. He said: ‘I want to 
speak on the side of which he was an 
earnest exponent, the side of love, the 
side of non-violence, the side of tolera- 
tion. No greater tribute can be given 
by a Muslim when he says that a non- 
Muslim preached all the creeds—not 
only he preached but also practised—all 
the tenets and injunctions of Islam’’. 
The fact that Mahatma Gandhi in his 
prayer mootings used to have recitations 
from the Quran clearly demonstrated the 
breadth of his outlook, the negation of 
narrowness in his mind and hig sincere 
endeavour to bring into one whole the 
different religiously minded people of 
this sub-continent of India. 


Magic of His Word 


Rev. Jerome D'Souza gaid that the 
whole land would ble33 Mahatma Gandhi 
becauss the life that surged through 
this nation was the life given by him. 
‘* Let me gay one word for my own people, 
the Christian people. In the national 
movemant of this land for many reasons, 
into which it is not necessary to enter 
now, they were sometimes a little hesi- 
tant, they were doubting. By thia 
prsonality, by the magico of his word, 
he bronght all of us into this movement 
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and today we stand with our brethren. 
We stand with all the rest of the country 
for the dignity of our new found freedom 
and in the determination to work for 
its prosperity. Tf I may say 83, his 
words, his example, his doctrine of non- 
violence, the words of the Sermon on the 
Mount, keep on ringing in our ears and 
he has turned the attention of our 
countrymen to the sweet figure of Jesus 
Christ and by this means brought ua 
foi: to ‘the masses and them nearer 
o ug”, 


Greatest Socialist 


Shri M. R. Masani, speaking on behalf 
of Parsis said that just ae the smallest 
child in a family felt most orphaned, 
by the loss of the father, it would be only 
in the course of things that the smallest 
of the groups and the minorities that 
made up this country should feel the 
most orphaned. ‘‘But I would rather 
speak today on behalf of a generation 
to whioh I belong, a generation of Indians 
ef all kinds and races and religions. It 
wag a generation that entered life as 


revels against Gandhiji and his ideals.... 
Two decades have passed since then and 
ag the years have rolled by, more and 
more of us have become aware that it 
watz not Gandhiji who was out of date 
but it was us who have failed to realize 
the way in which he gensed the needs of 
our century.... We have realised that 
he was ages ahead of hig time and we 
have bowed before him ag the greatest 


socialist of us all, as a better revolution- 


ary than any one else of our time’’. 


Giani Gurmukh Singh Musafir in the 
course of his speech eulogised the services 
of Mahatma Gandhi to the Sikh com- 
munity and to other minoritics. On 
behalf of the Sikh community he wanted 
to repeat that Gandhiji was their real 
benefactor and friend. He loved the 
Sikhs more than he loved any one else. 
Recently in hia praver speeches he often 
referred to the Sikhs. When the news 
of his assassination reached Amritsar, 
the Sikhs brought offerings from the 
Golden Temple and the whole com. 
munity was in tearr at the loss. 


Shrimeti Hansa Mehta said, that it 
was with the deepest sorrow that she 
rose to associate herself with the feelings 
expressed by the previous speakers. 
‘For us the women in particular hie 
loss is irreparable for he was our friend 
aod our champion. Without him we 
fee] so orphaned ’’. 


The Anglo-Jndian Representative 


Mr. F. R. Anthony said that Mahatma 
Gandhi’s influence was so unique, the 
reverence in which he was held so wide- 
spread that he knew of many persons who 
perhaps had never met him and who 
belong to communities which were not 
included aniong his political followers 
but who nevertheless wept bitterly 
when they received the tragio news. ‘In 
India specially during the past few 
months, hie powerful voice hag been a 
yource of strength and of comfort parti- 
cularly to the minority communities. 
Bitter communal ' tension, imminent 
fratricidal strife resolved and relaxed 
almost miraculously at the touch of hig 
towering moral] influence. 

Shri K. Hanumanthaiya’ =  gaid he 
thought he should speak on behalf of the 
States’ people, who are one-fifth of the 
people of India, but if he were to speak 
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Sardar Vallabhbhai Paiei addressing a mammoth 
departed Father of the 


homage to the 
February 


INDIA’S HOMAGE TO FATHER OF THE NATION 


A. EB. Lord Mountbatten, Governor-General 
of India : 


HE death of Mahatma Gandhi 
T came with the shock of a personal 
bereavement to millions of people 
in every part of the  ivilised 
world. Not only those who worked with 
him throughout his Life, or who, like 
myeelf, had known him for a compara- 
tively ahort time, but people who never 
met him, who never saw him or even 
read one word of his published works, 
felt as if they had lost a friend. 


‘Dear Friend’’. That is how he would 
begin his letters to me; and how I used 
to reply, because it was go obviomly the 
right way to address him. And that 
ig how I, and my family, will always 
think of him. 


{ met Gandhiji for the first tyme in 
March of last year; for my first act on 
arriving in India wae to write to him 
and suggest that we should mect at the 
earliest possible moment—and at our 
first meeting, we decideg 
way we could help one another to deal 
with the tremendous problema ahead, 
was to maintain constant personal con- 
tact. The last time he came to see me 
was @ month ago, a few minutes after 
the prayer meeting at which he had 
announced that he would fast unto 
death unless communal harmony was 
restored. The last time I saw him in 
life wae when my wife and I went to 
visit him on the fourth day of his fast. 
During the ten months we had known one 
another, our meetings had never been 
formal interviews; they were talks 
between two friends—and we had been 
able to establish a degree of confidence 
and understanding which will remain a 
treasured memory. 
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meeting which met to pay 
: Nation at Ramlila Grounds on 


Gandhiji, the man of peace, the 
apostle of Ahinsa, died by violence. ar a 
martyr in the struggle against fanati- 
ciam—that deadly disease that hag 
threatened to jeopardise India’s new. 
found freedom. He saw that thir cancer 
must be rooted out before India could 
embark on the great task of nation. 
building which lies ahead. 


Our great Prime Minister, Pandit 
Nehru, has set us the high aim of a 
secular, democratic state, in which all 
can lead useful creative lives; and in 
which a genuinely progressive society 
can be developed, based on social and 
economic justice: and the best tribute 
that we oan pay to Gandhiji’s memory 
ig to turn our hearts, and our minds, 
and our handp, to building such a society 
upon the foundations of freedom that 
he so firmly laid during his lifetime. 
Gandhiji_ will have rendered his laat 
and greatest service of all to the people 
he loved so well, if the tragic manner 
of his death hag shooked and spurred us 
into sinking all differences and joining 
in & gustained, united effort—beginning 
here and now. Only in this way can his 
ideal be realised, and India enter into 
her full inheritance. 


THAT LIGHT WILL STILL BE 
SEEN 


Pandit Nehru, Prime 


India : 


Minister of 


Friends and comrades, the light has 
gone out of our lives and there is dark. 
hess everywhere. I do not know what to 
tell you and how to aay it. Our heloved 
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leaders, Bapu as we called him, the 
Father of the Nation, is no more. Per 
haps I am wrong to gay that. Neverthe. 
less, we, will not see him again as we have 
seen him for these many years. We will 
not run to him for advice and seek 
solace from him and that is a terrible 
blow not to me only but to the millions 
and millions in this country and it ig a 
little difficult to soften the blow by any 
advice that I or anyone elee can give 
you. 


The light has gone out, I said, and 
yet I was wrong. For the light that 
shone in this country was no ordinary 
light. The light that has illumined this 
country for these many years will 
illumine this country for meny more 
years and a thousand years later. that 
light will still be seen in this country 
and the world will gee it and it will give 
solace to innumerable hearta. For 
that light represented something more 
than the immediate present. It repre- 
cented the living truth, the eternal 
truths, reminding us of the right path 
drawing us from error. taking this 
ancient country to freedom. 


All this, has happened when there 
was so much more for him' to do. We 
could never think that he was unnecesrary 
or that he had done his task. But now, 
particularly, when we are faced with s0 
many difficulties, his not being with us 
ia a blow most terrible to bear. 


Root out this Poison 


A _mad man has put an end to his life 
for T can only call him mad who did it, 
and yet there has been enough of 
poison spread in this country during the 
past years and months and this poison 
has had effect on people’s minds. We 
must face this poison. We must root 
out this poison and we murt face all the 
Perils that encompass us and face them 
not madly or badly but rather in the 
way that our beloved teacher taught 
us to face them. The first thing to 
remember now ia that no one of us 
dare misbehave because we are angry. 
We have to behave like strong and 
determined people, determined to face 
all the perile that surround us, déter- 
mined to carry out the mandate that our 
great leader has given us, remembering 
always that if, as I believe, his spirit 
looks upon ue and sees us nothing would 
ditplease his cou] so much as to see that 
we have indulged in any small tehaviour 
or any violence. 


So we must not do that. But that 
does not mean that we should be weak 
but rather that we should in streng'h 
and in unity, face all the troubles that 
are in front of us. We must hold to- 
gether and all our petty troubles and 
difficulties and conflicts must be ended 
in the face of this great disaster. 


A great disaster is a symbol to us to 
remember all the big things of life and 
forget the small things of which we have 
thought too much. In his death, he 
hag reminded us of the big things of 
life, that living truth, and if we rem ember 
that, then it will he well with India 


While we pray, 
that we aan offer ia 


the greatest prayer 
to. take a pledge to 
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dedicate ourelves to the truth and 
to the cause for which this great 
coutryman of ours lived and for 
which he has died. That is the best 
prayer that we can offer him and his 
memory. That is the best prayer that 
we can offer to India and ourselves. 
Jai Hind. 


THAT SUPPORT IS NOW GONE 


Sardar Patel, Deputy Prime Minister 
of India. 


““My heart is full of grief and sorrow, 
[ do not know what to say to you. . What 
happened is a matter of grief and 
shame ’’. 


I went to see Mahnatmaji at 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon and was with him for 
an heur. At 5, he took out “his watch 
and told me that it wae time for his 
prayer and as he walked towarde the 
prayer ground, I left Birla House for my 
place. As s20n as I arrived at my house, 
I was given the ghastly news. 


Going back to Birla Hosue immedi- 
ately. T saw him after the tragedy. His 
face still had the same calm and serene 
expression. Already kindness and for- 
givenesa was written on his face. 


Sardar Patel pointed out that of late 
Gandhiji had been dissatisfied with the 
state of affairs in tho country. His fast, 
which he undertook recontly, had been 
the result of that. How good it would 
have been if he had laid down his life 
during that fast! But he had work to 
do and he survived it. A bomb was 
thrown on him by a misguided youth 
the other day and he escaped that also, 
but today his life could not be spared 
for us”’. 


Grief Not Anger 


The occasion today, Sardar Patel 
continued, was for grief and not anger. 
Anger was sure to make them forget the 
great things which Gandhiji had been 
teaching all his life. 


“We did. not take his advice during 
his life and let it not be said that we 
did not follow him even after his 
death. That will be a great blot 
on our name ”’. 


Whatever they felt, they must not 
forget that now was the task for them. 
They must stand firmly 4nd solidly 
without any division in their ranks. 
The burden which of late India, had been 
called upon to bear was a tremendous 
one. It would have broken their backs 
if they had not had the support of that 
great man. Tha support was now 
gone. 


‘ But Gandhiji will still be with us 
always because his teachings and 
noble ideals will always be before 
us. Today at 4 p.m. his body will 
turn into ashes but hia soul will 
be with us for all times to come 
because it is eternal ’*, Sardar Patel 
said. 


\What could not be achieved during 
his life time may, Sardar Patel hoped. 
bs fulfilled now. Th's ghastly tragedy 
mizht startle the conavience of the young 
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men of India and make them alive to 
their duty. ‘‘Do not loss heart. Stand 
together and complete the work started 
by Mahatma Gandhi”. 


TRIBUTES BY OTHER 
MINISTERS 


HON’BLE Mr. JAIRAMDAS DAULAT- 

RAM, Agriculture and Food Minister: 
Mahatma Gandhi held out before human- 
ity’s eyé his noble and inspiring ideal 
of non-violent society, wherein man 
gorved man, wherein public opinion 
was the only demooratio corrective of 
wrong, wherein true political and 
economic freedom was enjoyed by the 
weakest and the lowlieat, man’s energy 
was conserved for the task of progressive 
moral evolution, wherein man _ endea- 
voured to re-shape himself completely 
from brute to man. 


‘Mahatma Gandhi is one of those Pro- 
phets who dealt with man as a whole, 
who wanted to serve humanity in ite 
manifold activity. That is why we 
found him fighting untruth and évil 
Hy the political no less than in social 
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His Life an Open Book 


HON’BLE Mr. N. V. GADGIL, 
Minister for Works, Mines and Power: 
Gandhiji is gone and yet it is diffioult to 
believe that he is not with us and amidst 
us. He has been the guide, the friend 
and the philosopher of this generation. 
There are thousands and thousands of 
men and women whose lives have been 
not onlv influenced but shaped by him. 
It was his inspiration that brought into 
national service people who osherwise 
would have lived and died in the lap of 


luxury. 


The history of this country during 
the last 49 years is the history of 
Gandhiji's life. The Congress that fought 
for India’s freedom was the instrument 
of his activities. It is now for the 
Congressmen to carry forward the glorious 
traditions of s2rvice and sacrifice that 
he has created. Hie life was an open 
hook. He practised what he preached. 
His mesange has been often misunder- 
stood and misinterpreted but it has 
all the same done enduring good to this 
country. 


There is no other way to secure peace 
in thie world except the way Gandhiji 
has shown not only to this country but 
to the whole world. He has gone but 
his philosophy will survive. His sayings 
will be psalms and his actions will look 
miracles in future years to come. 


Our Master Craftsman 


HON’BLE SARDAR BALDEV SINGH, 
Defence Minister: Mahatma Gandhi, our 
Guide, the ‘‘Bapu”’ of millions is no 
more. We have been orphaned. He who 
lit the light, the light of our freedom, 
some 30 years ago and led us finally to 
freedom hae left us while we yet needed 
him to complete and consolidate hia 
inimitable handicraft... We have lost 
our Master Craftsman. He who made 
the cause of the downtrodden and the 
outecaste hia own and brought them new 
hope and oheer, has gone from our midet. 
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~more with the pessage of time. 


Our General in the war against eocial 
injustice is no more, 


Is it any wonder that his tragic death 
ha evoked such worldwide intereet ? 
Truly Mahtama Gandhiji’s life was a 
beacon of light in this dark and troubled 
age. We in this country hold him in high 
esteem for his leadership in the battle 
of our Motherland’s freedom. We 
know him as our General, our Guide 
and the Father of our Nation. And we 
are fully justified. To the world at 
large, he was a Teacher, a Seer, a Pro- 
phet. He gave to mankind a lesson 
which wag as unique as it war sublime. 
He proved in a practical way that brute 
might oan be oonquered without being 
brutish—that true might is not of sinews 
but of spirit. In a world torn asunder 
by wars, hatred, suspicions and _ fear 
Gandhiji came with his message of love 
for fellowmen. To him true conquest 
wat not the conquest of the battle-field 
but the conquest df self. 


Most Stunning Blow 


HON’BLE Dr. SYAMA PRASAD 
MOOKERJEE, Minister of Industry 
& Supply: “The light that illumined 
our Motherland, indeed the world amidst 
darkness hag suddenly gone out. The 
passing away of Mahatama Gandhi is 
the most stunning blow that could fall 
on India. : | 


“He is one of those whose influence 
never dies and indeed ehines more ri 
‘The 
shot of the essassin not only vitally 
pierced through hie mortal body Lut 
has grievously etruck the very heart of 
Hinduism and India which could survive 
only if people resolutely decide to make 
the pursuit of such methods impostible. 


“We, on our part, must face the grave 
crisis in a spint of calmncss ard daunt- 
lessness, sustained, Ly the seme un. 
flinching faith for which our beloved 
leader lived and died. The evils that 
seek to destroy the very life Liccd of 
our nation at the infancy of its freedcm 
must be firmly uprooted. All _pro- 
gressive elements in the country, irmes- 
pective of political and other differencee, 
must rally into a great common front 
and work hand in hand to save the 
country from being thrown into an 
abyss of chace and disorder.” 


A Father to us all 
HON’BLE« RAJKUMARI AMRIT 
KAUR, Health Minister: “In the 


twinkling of an eye our greatest and 
most beloved leader, our friend, philcso- 
pher and guide was taken frcm_ us. 
More than a leader, he was a father to us 
all. Not for nothing did we callhim Bapu. 
And we are today orphane ’’. 


“It ig impossible to estimate his loss 
at thir oritical juncture in our history. 
I am sure that we shall miss his wise 
counsel more and more as the days psas. 
He has led us faultlesly to our goal of 
political independence. He was the one 
thing that stood between us and dis- 
aster, for Jawlessnesa and disorder and 
hate and violence can lead nowhere else. 
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“tHe has won the martyr’s crown. 
His goul is at rest, but he had to offer 
the supreme sacrifice for ug”’. 


HON’BLE Mr. JAGJIVAN' RAM, 
Labour Minister: ‘‘ The toiling masses of 
India, whether in the fields or factories the 
‘‘Daridranaryans’’ were neareet and 
dearest to the heart of Mahatmaji, the 
Maker of Modern India, and Father of 
of the Indian Nation. It was he who 
first raised the banner of revolt against 
tyranny, exploitation and class superi- 
ority, and held the torch of hope to the 
repressed and oppressed masseg of the 
country. Hindus must be extremely 
grateful to Gandhiji for having pre- 
vented us from going astray at a time 
when it was so easy to yield to passion 
and so diificult to practise restraint. But 
Mahatmaji’s emphasis on the virtues of 
Hinduism cannot prejudice proper 
appreciation of the universality of the 
religion that he preached. The highest 
ideals of religious tolerance 
and understanding are nowhere reflected 
so effectively as in the life of Mahatma 
Gandhi himself. In a world torn by 
hatred, jealousy and mistrust Mahatma 
Gandhi's preaching was in the nature of a 
revolt against the process of moral 
degradation and the debasement of 
humanity. The most striking feature 
of his character was the complete accord 
between his precept and practice, for 


he would not expect others to do what _ 


he could not do himeelf. 
HON’ BLE MAULANA ABUL 
KALAM AZAD, Education Minister: 


The death of Mahatma Gandhi hae 
benumbed my brain. While Gandhiji 
had completed his last journey we tad, 
as a result of it, embarked ona new 
journey. 


Mahatma Gandhi had carried on his 
frail shoulders a great deal of the burden 
of humanity. 


The Great Revolutionary 


HER EXCELLENCY Mrs. SAROJINI 
NAIDU, Governor of United Provinces : 
The voive of the worid in many languages 
has already spoken and proved that 
fMdahatma Gandhi was a_ world figure 
loved and worshipped by all those who 
hav® a sense of ideals of righteousness, 
rigbt-doing and peace. 


He was the Kingliest of all Kings.... 


far greater than al] warriors who led 
armies t 
bravest, the most tried friend of al]. Delhi 
has become the centre and the sanctuary 
of the great revolutionary who emanci- 
pated his enslaved country from foreign 
bondage and gave to it ite freedom 
and ite flag. 


HIS EXCELLENCY Mr. C. RAJ- 
GOPALACHARI, Governor of Bangal ; 
‘““We have been robbed of our greatest 
possession by a senseless lunatic. May 
God help India in this hour of her greatest 
distress. May all hatred, all suspi- 
cion end with this sacrifice of our dearest 
leader. He would then live in us, and 
through us. On the other hand if we 
did not follow the law as taught by him 
and let the law die with the teacher, 
we would fall, and we would indeed have 
become accomplices to the murderer”’, 


HIS EXCELLENCY SIR ARCHI- 
BALD NYE, Governor of Madras: 
“Thic country has been singularly for- 
tunate in having had a world figure and a 
man of such character to lead them, 
Mahatma Gandhi has been preaching a 
doctrine of moderation and toleration 
and of love for one’s _ fellow-beings. 
Although he himself has passed away, 
his reputation is standing, his prestige, 
and above all, his example will live for 
all times ”’. 


les 


battle was this little man, the © 


HIS EXCELLENCY SIR MAHARAJ 
SINGH, Governor of Bombay: 
**Gandhiji has lived and died for others 
and for the noble cause of peace and 
harmony among men. All that we can 
and must do is to try to emulate, to the 
best of our humble capacity, his 
wonderful example of love and sacrifice. 
This is what he would wish us to do. 


The quality in the Mahtama which most 
impressed itself on my mind was his 
intense humanity. He was _ interested 
in the whole world and had a truly 
international outlook. Carte, creed 
and race meant nothing to him. His 
vision was far wider. 


He died as he lived with a hatred of 
violence and communalism in any shape 
or form and with a profound belief in our 
tommon humanity 


Spiritualised Politics 


HIS EXCELLENCY Pr. KAILAS 
NATH KATJU, Governor of Oris:a: 
He was the soul of the national move- 
ment in India for nearly 30 years and was 
the active guide of the Congress through 
out this period. He was a great social 
reformer. He worked for the emancipa- 
tion of women. He strove for the uplift 
and liberation cf the Harijans He was 
untouchable anong the untouchables 


Maulana Abul Kalam Azad addressing the condolence meeting held at Ramlila Grounds on February 2 
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He launched a campaign against illiter 
acy by his unique syatem of basic educa 
tion. 


He apiritualised politica. What was 
supposed to be good for the individual, 
he contended, was also good and practi- 
cable and worthy of pursuit for nations. 
He stood like a rock when the sea of 
violence in the world ran high, and it is 
this aspect which will find ag time goes by 
increasing response throughout the 
western world. Humanity at large 
again seems to stand on the brink of a 
catastrophe and the healing message 
of Gandhiji is like a balm to the troubled 
soul of man. 


Mr. M. S. ANEY, Governor of Bihar 
and SRI KRISHNA SINHA, Premier 
of Bihar: ‘‘Mahatma Gandhi is dead, 
but Mahatma Gandhi will never die in 
our heart. In this great calami'y that 
has overtaken us we oan do no less than 
what he could have wished us to do. 


HIS EXCELLENCY SIR CHANDULAL 

TRIVEDI, Governor of East Punjab: 
‘The greatest homage we can pay to 
Ghandhiji is to practise in our daily life 
the ideals for which he lived. laboured 
and died”’’. 
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For the first time siace independence was attained, aoe mete Flag flew at half-mast in homage to 
eader 


HIS EXCELLENCY SIR AKBAR 
HYDARI, Governor of Assam in a 
message to Mr. Devdas Ghandhi said : 


‘‘ We are all benumbed with you on the 
death of your father who is also the 
father of our country and helper of the 
helpless. May his example and supreme 
sacrifice continue to inspire and guide 
us “ 


TRIBUTES BY PROVINCIAL 
MINISTERS 


PANDIT G.B. PANT, U. P. Premier: 
Mahatma Gandhi was the Measiah of this 
age. At a time when India wae bound 
with limitations of all kinds, the 
Mahatma put new life into her and 
created for her once again a place of 
honour in the world....Mahatma 
Gandhi’s soul would still be our guide 
and the people of India would never 
forget what he had taught them. 


Mr. NISAR AHMED SHERWANI, 
Minister of Agriculture, U. P.: Any 
person who has some place for truth 
in his heart could not have failed to 
notice that Bapuji lost his life in fighting 
against the poison spread by communal- 
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ists and their politics. He lost his life in 
trying to save millions of Muslims in 
India from total annihilation. 


Dr, B.C. ROY, Premier of West 
Bengal: What a stunning newa has 
reached us! The Prince of Non-violence 
meets with a violent death at the hands 
of an assassin! Who ean fathom the 
void that has been created? Who oan 
estimate our loss? And yet let us, 
out of respect and reverence for the 
dear departed maintain our self-control] 
and show to the world that we are true 
disciples of this apostle of humanity. 


Mr. RAMASWAMI REDDIAR. 
Premier of Madras: The nation ig 
sunk deep in sorrow. The greatest man 
of the age has been cruelly murdered in 
the very land of his birth for the freedom 
for which he has by his dedication worked 
all his life. 


Mr. B. G. KHER, Premier of Bombay : 
He gave freedom to India and was 
struggling to give it good vovernment. 
Gandhiji was the conscience of humanity 
and man often tries to stifl¢é his eon- 
science. It is the duty of those whom 
he has left behind and who valued his 
advice to complete the task which he 
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President Chiang-kai-shek bows before 
Memorial Service held 


left unfinished. 


Mer. MORARJI DESAI, Home Minister 
of the Bombay Government: The best 
national memorial to the Father of the 
Nation would be to follow the paths of 
See truth and non-violence shown by 

m. 


PANDITT R. 8S. SHUKLA, Premier of 
the Central Provinces and Berar: The 
greatest tragedy that could have over- 
taken the country hat occurred. 7 


Dr. GOPICHAND BHARGAVA, 
Premier of East Pynjab: India has 
lost ita father and we are orphans for the 
reat of our life. The blow that has 
fallen upon usr is truly terrifying. Bapu 
is no more. Gandhiji is dead but 
Gandhism shall live for ever. 


Our country wae becoming demorale 
ized. To protect this country God sent 
us @ prophet in Mahatma Gandhi. By 
his unique sacrifice he raised the country 
to great heights. 


SARDAR SWARAN SINGH, Home 
Minister, East Punjab: Mahatmaji’s 
preasnce was a great solace to the 
country at the present critical time. 
India and the world have been deprived 
of the greatest mora] force and we are 
really very unfortunate that Mahatmaji 
should have left us when we needed him 
most. 


Dr. SYED MAHMUD, Development 
and Transport Minister, Bihar : 
Gandhiji is dead only to live for ever 
in the hearts of his people, in fact in the 
hearts of the world. His murder has 
brought eternal shame to our country. 


Mr. GOPINATH BARDOLOI, Premier 
of Assam: Posterity will recognize 
Mahatmaji as one of the greatest 
teachers of humanity in the same way 
as people look to Jeasu Christ. 
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a portrait of Mahatma Gandhi at a 
at Naoking on March 5 


Dr. RAJENDRA PRASAD, President 
Constituent Assembly: His great deeds 
and the unparalleled beautitude of hie 
personality are enough to make his 
memory imperishable for all times to 
come and there does not seem to be any 
neceesity of memorials; but man has 
to do something to give satisfaction to 
himselt. It hae therefore been suggested 
that all the constructive work which he 
so much championed in his life should 
be carried on with the fullest possible 
energy and devotion. It waa through 
this constructive programme _ that 
Gandhiji’s doctrine of love and non- 
violence blossomed; and only by 
carrying forward thie programme oan we 
keep hia great teachings alive. 


Gandhiji had put all the force of his 
noble personality against this ignoble 
campaign of hate. What he could not bring 
about during his lifetime, it is our duty to 
achieve after hie martyrdom. Can we 
ever dream that Gandhiji was bringing 
harm to the Hindus or to their religion ? 
Was it ever possible that this liberator 
of the Hindu Community and emunci- 
pator of the low and down-trodden could 
even think of doing so. But men with 
narrow minds and limited vision who do 
not understand the oore of Hindu 
Dharma thought it otherwise and the 
pregent calamity is a direct result of such 
an outlook. 


What every Indian needs most is 
earnest elf-introspection and self: 
reform on which Gandhiji laid so mush 
emphasis. If India ie to live, grow and 
prosper, then she shall have to go on 
the path of truth and _ non-violence 
blazed by Gandhiji. It is the same 
path which brought us to the temple 
of freedom, but surajya (good government) 
1s yet to be attained. 
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RECORDS OF GANDHIJI’S 
SPIRITUAL MESSAGE 


Messrs Columbia Records of India : 
: twve presented to the National Archives 
> ot India two new coptes of their records 
/ of Mahatma Gandhi's Spiritual 
: dMessage. 


It will be recalled that the Indian > 
’ Historical Records Commission his 
> recently submitted @ proposal to thz 
$ Government of India for the ac ustsi- 
; ton of the letters and other records of 
>) Mahatma Gardht for preservation in 
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| National Archives Repostory. 
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May Gandhiji’s supreme sacrifice evoke 
a higher resp in us all! ‘his is my 
sincere prayer and herein alone lies our 
country 8 redempwton. 


MriN. RAGHAVAN, India’s Coungul- 
General in batavia: The death of no 
other man had produced such profound 
grief throughout the world. India 
mourns and the world mourns with her, 
that the prophet of an Age is no more. 
A stur that bad illumined the firmament 
has set; but the soft eftulgence of its 
rays, the light it has cast on the 
world, will remain with us for ever. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR SCHEDULED 


CASTES 


The Government of India have spent 
Rs. 11,568,000 on account of scholarships 
to scheduled caste students since these 
scholarships were started in 1944-45. 
This information was given by the 
Hon’ble Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
Minister of Education, in reply to a 
question by Dr. P. 8. Deshmukh in the 
Dominion Parliament on March 16. 


Maulana Azad added th’: the annual 
allotment for scheduled caste scholar- 
ships is Rs. 3,00,000. In the first two 
years 1944-45 and 1945-46, the whole 
amount was not utilised, but in the years 
1946-47 and 1947-483 the expenditure 
incurred was much above the annual 
allotment. The expenditure incurred 
in 1946-47 amounted to Rs. 4,03.000 and in 
1947-48 Re. 4,65,000 had been spent so far. 


Regarding the unspent balances, 
Maulana Azad said these are carried 
forward to the following year and made 
available tor scholarships for that year. 
The total expenditure incurred up to 
date was Rs. 11,568,000. 


tIn answer to supplementary questions, 
the Education Minister stated that the 
scheme had been sanctioned for five years. 
At the end of this period, the situation 
will be reviewed and if neceeeary the 
scope of the scheme will be extended 
In reply to another question by Dr. 
Deshmukh, Maulana Azad stated that 
the Government of India had provided 
a sum of Rs. 50,000 for the award of 
echolarships to students belonging to 
backward tribes (aboriginals and hill 
tribes) during the financial year 19438 4y. 
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Mahatma Gandhi walked bare-footed during his tour of Noakhaliin February 


1947. Here, Miss Manu 


Gandhi is washing the 


feet of Mahatma Gandhi 


after a day’s walk 


TRIBUTES FROM ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


HE news of the assassination of 
Mahatma Gandhi shocked the 
entire world and people of all 

nationalities felt a sense of personal loss. 
Kings and commoners vied with each 
other in paying homage to the departed 
soul and messages of sympathy poured 
from all quarters of the world to India. 


Following are extracts from tributes 
received from heads of States and inter- 
national organisations etc. 


ABYSSINIA—Emperor Hail Selassie : 
It is with the deepest sorrow that we have 
heard of the tragic death of Mahatma 
Gandhi. Not only India but the whole 
_ world will mourn the passing of a great 
man and a moral leader for all humanity. 


AFGHANISTAN—The Prime Minister: 
We were shocked to learn the sad news 
of the tragic and inhuman assas3ination 
of Mahatma Gandhi, the peace-loving, 
the greatest patriotic and the most 
beloved leader of the people of India. 


ARGENTINA—Dr. Jose Arce: Mr. 
Gandhi was without doubt one of the 
great leader: of histime. He proved by 
his life and preaching the force and power 
of the Spirit. 


AMONG THE GREATEST 
FIGURES 


AUSTRALIA—The Prime Minister: 
The Government and people of Aus- 
tralia have learned with horror and deep 
regret of the tragic death of Mahatma 
Gandhi who will be remembered long in 
Australia as a man who worked for the 
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g0od of humanity and the ways of peace. 
We extend to the Government and to the 
people of India our deepest sympathy. 


Lr..GEN. SIR IVEN MACKEY, 
Australian High Commissioner in India: 
We Australians who have been in India 
during the recent vivid years of Mahatma 
Gandhiji’s life count ourselves fortunate 
to have had the privilege of meeting and 
talking with a man who even now and 
more so by future generations, will be 
numbered among the greatest figures of 
the world history. The gentle courtesy 
with which he received me and my 
fellows, the simple warm humanity im- 
mediately recognizable as characteristic 
of the man, will be among the most vivid 
and cherished memories of the time 
I have spent in your great country. 


If there is any consolation to be found 
at this sorrowful time—and as men and 
women with an ideal to preserve and a 
nation to build, you must find consolation— 
I think it is that Mahatma Gandhi was 
spared long enough for his message of 
peace to be repeated trom his own lips 
over and over again. That message 
must be so deeply implanted, it seems 
to me, in the hearts of the Indian people, 
that this great man surely cannot have 
lived and died in vain. 


BRAZIL—The Minister of Foreign 
Affairs: The Brazilian Government a880- 
ciate with the Government and people of 
India on their irreparable loss by the 
tragic death of Mahatma Gandhi. 


INDIAN 


HE WAS A SYMBOL 


Dr. Oswald Aranha, President durin, 
the last session of the United Nations 
General Assembly. 

Gandhi was more than a leader. He 
was a symbol. 


SENATOR JOSE ALMEIDA, Presi- 
dent of the National Democratic Unicn : 
Nobody could think that this idealistic 
man who did create a whole spirit preach- 
ing against violence should have such a 
tragic end. 


BURMA—President of the Union of 
Burma: I am shocked beyond words 
by news of Mahatma Gandhi’ death. 
One of the greatest figures of the world 
has been laid low by the hand of an 
assassin. Kindly convey my _ profound 
sympathy to people of India on their 
tragic and irreparable loss. 


The Prime Minister, Thakin Nu: 
Mahatma Gandhi's death is regarded 
here as a loss also to the Burmese nation 
and today is therefore a day of mourning 
for Burma also. Burma tenders to India 
at this supreme moment of our common 
grief her utmost sympathy at the irrepar- 
able lors of the great Indian saint and 
leader. 


The Foreign Minister, U. TIN TUT: 
All Burma mourns with India the loss of 
a great Indian hero and saint. 


U. WIN, Burmese Ambagsador to 
India: The world has lost its greatest 
man in history—the living personification 
of love and truth. 


PARLIAMENT’S TRIBUTE 
(Continued from Paye 434) 


from any particular angle in paying a 
tribute to this great man it would be an 
act of discourtesy. He would not there- 
fore speak on behalf of any particular 
section of India or any community. 
‘*Great as Gandhiji was over and alLove 
every community, every class and every 
country, 1 would lift up my hand as 
every Hindu does when he prays to the 
Great God Surya that hig soul may 
reet in peace”. 


A Man of the Spirit 


Acharya J. B. Kripalani said he 
fondly thought that “in the history of 
Hindu religion there never had teen 
an occasion when we had not allowed 
the man of God to live the fullest span of 
his life but today it is’ our shan.e and 
degradation and for the first time in our 
history that a Hindu’s hand has Leen 
raised against a man of the Spirit. We 
know that he has achieved immortality 
and that there was nothing he could 
add to that he had done”. Continuing 
Acharya Kripalani said, “Let us ail 
today, make a resolve that though we 
have not followed him faithfully in life 
we shall follow him faithfully in death 
and shall complete the task that he kept 
before us’”’. , 


Shri H. J. Khandekar, speaking in 
Hindustani, essceiated hinseit with the 
sentiments expressed by other members 
of the House. 
194s 
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CANADA—Mr. MACKENZIE KING, 
Prime Minister: It is particularly shock- 
ing that a life so selflessly devoted to 
the avoidance of violence should have 
been brought to ita close by an act of 
violence. It is to be hoped that the 
principles of non-violence for which 
Gandhi stood will gain renewed strength 
ag a result of his assassination. 


CEYLON—The Governor-General : 
The Prime Minieter and I join in sending 
you the following message: The people 
and Government of Ceylon were shocked 
to hear the tragio news of Mahatma 
Gandhi’a death. We deeply mourn the 


irreparable loss to India and the 
world. 
The Prime Minister, Mr. D._ S. 


SENANAYAKE: By the untimely death 
of Mahatma Gandhi the world has lost 
a leader most needed at this hour. I have 
no doubt his message will live and 
inspire future generations in the realiza- 
tion of peace and goodwill among man- 
kind. 


CHILE—The Chilean President, 
GABRIEL GONZALEZ VIDEAL: If 
all political crimes are condemnable, this 
casa ig even more tragic as he was the 
leader of the massx who wielded kindness 
as arms. His death is a loss for the 
apirit of the world which will be irre- 
parable if the seed of his doctrine is not 
rooted in million of hearta. I think 
the bast homage we could render to his 
memory is the condemnation of violence 
of any kind. 


A WORLD TRAGEDY 


CHINA—GENERALISSIMO and 
MADAME CHIANG KAI-SHEK ; 
We are stunned and deeply grieved at 
Mr. Gandhi's asassination. It is indeed 
a hoartbreaking world tragedy that the 
gentle, saintly orusador of peace through 
non-violence should fall victim of violence. 
To you, to his family, to Congress Party 
and Indian people, the Chinese people 
and we sond heartfelt sympathy. 


Premier CHANGCHUN: Not only 
India but all mankind has lost one of its 
greatest leaders. In your boundless 
sorrow, please accept my _ profound 
sympathy, and now that his death will 
be an eternal inspiration to all fellow 
Asians to whom his life will for ever 
be a source of pride. 


Foreign Minister R. WANG SHIH 
CHIEH: In his passing away India has 
lost an inspiring leader and the world 
@ great teacher of peace. 


Dr. CHTA-LUEN, Chinese Ambagsador 
to India: Gandhiji’s assassination is a 
gross crime not only against India, but 
against humanity as a whole. Gandhiji 
is dead. He lives for ever. . 


LIN YU-TANG, the Chinese author 
and philosopher: Gandhiji was the only 
modern asint and prophet, which his 
country produced. Only in a country 
like India or Asia could @ man achieve 


tremendous political power on the 
strength of his spiritual stature. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA—The Acting 


President: ‘The Czechoslovakia Govern- 
ment wishes to express ita deep sympathy 
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Mahatma Gandhi talking t> an old Muslim during his walking tour of Noakhali 


and understanding at the untimely death 
of Mahatma Gandhi. The people of 
Czechoslovakia are sharing your mourning 


. and sorrow. 


CUBA—Counreul for Cuba, Bombay : 
The President of Cuba has requested me 
to convey to your Excellency on behalf 
of the people his sincere sympathy and 
deepest regret on the irreparable loas 
which you and the people of India have 
suffered. 


DENMARK—The Danish Premier, 
HANS HEDTOFT; The fact that Mr. 
Gandhi in his advanced age has been killed 
immediately after putting his life into 
the battle for peace in India will, by all 
the civilized world over, be taken as proof 
of the brutality the last war has created 
in people’s minds. 


GREAT SPIRITUAL LEADER 


EGYPT—KING FAROUK: Mahatma 
Gandhi's principle of pacifism and the 
triumph of his patriotic and humani- 
tarian ideals will for ever remain a 
sublime example of abnegation and 
heroism. The East has lost a patriot 
and the world and humanity one of their 
greateat figures. 


NOKRASHY PASHA, Prime Minister : 
The people of Egypt and myself deeply 
deplore the sad loss of the great spiritual 
leader of India whose lofty and humani- 
tarian ideala augured a new era of peace 
and progress for India and the world at 
large. He waa one of the greatest men the 
world has ever seen, for he always worked 
towards uplifting the lot of hie people. 


AZZAM PASHA, Secretary-General of 
the Arab League: Thi» is the worst crime 
that could pasibly have been perpetrated 
again.t humanity. The world -has_ lost 
&® great man. 


FINLAND—The Prime Minister: 
Pleage accept the expression of deep 


sympathy of the Finish people at the 
tragic death of Mahatma Gandhi. 
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FRANCE—Premier SCHUMAN : In the 
person of Mahatma Gandhi, _ the 
Assembly honours a friend of France, a 
patriot and above all a thinker whoee 
example we hope will show the world 
that love is stronger than hate. 


M. GEORGE  BIDAULT, French 
Foreign Minister: The world hae heard 
today one of the saddeat tidings of our 
time. He who only a few days ago 
showed that goodwil] and renunciation 
would conquer hate and ambition, has 
left us, struck down by a mad man. 
Not only his: own people wil) mourn him, 
but all those who believe in the possi- 
bility of brotherly understanding. Mr. 
Gandhi gave the example of an obetin- 
ate, an absolute search for love of man- 
kind, whatever their race or religion. 
France stands tonight at the bier of this 
great man, fallen victim to the violence 
against which he alwayt fought. May 
his sacrifice crown his life work. 


HIS MEMORY IMMORTAL 


M. C. F. BARON, Governor of French 
India: For us it is one of the greatest 
catastrophes that could happen to the 
world we live in. Gandhiji belongs to 
aJl men of heart and hope. It is as if a 
great light had been extinguished but 
Gandhiji’s memory is immortal and 
living India incarnates his message. 


GAUTEMALA—Miniater of Foreign 
Affairs: Offer our sincere condolences 
on behalf of the Government and people 
of Gautemala on the sseaasination of 
Mahatma Gandhi, the greatest man of 
the times. 


GREECE—M. TSALDARS, Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs: With deepest sorrow I have 
learnt of the untimely death of Mahatma 
Gandhi. His los: is ae great*for mankind 
as it is for India. The Greek people 
have alwaye appreciated and admired 
Gandhiji’a greatness. 
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HAWAII—H. R. H. the High Chief 
SAMU''L A. K. AMALU Prince of Keoua 
and Hawaii: The Princess and I are 
deeply shocked over the tragedy that 
has befallen India withthe tragic death 
of Mr. Gandhi. Pleate exprees to the 
people of India -our profound sorrow at 
their loss. 


HOLLAND—Dkr. BEEL, Prime 
Minister: No personal sacrifice had been 
too great forthe Mahatma’s devotion to 
the welfare of his follow-men. 


INDONESIA —President SOFKARNO : 


The tragic news of Gandhiji’s death has 
shocked and grieved us profoundly. It 
is not only an irreparable loss to India 
but to the whole of mankind. 


Vice-President, Mr. MOHAMMED 
HATTA: He was the messenger of peace 
and freedom and we mourn hisloss as 
our own loss. 


Dr. SOEDARSONO, Representative 
of the Republic of Indonesia in India: 
One of the greatest leaders the world ever 
fhad as well as a great person has been 
lost. His far-seeing wisdom and peace- 
loving mind made him a source of courage 
not only for the Indian people but for 
a]l pzople in need of guidance. 


Dr. VAN MOOK: The whole world has 
become poorer. Dr. Van Mook added 
that he believed Mahatma Gandhi's 
influence would ontlive all the violence 
and animosity of mankind blinded by 
war. 


EMBODIMENT OF PEACE 


TRAN —HIS EXCELLENCY HAKIMI, 
Prime Minister: It is with profound 
affliction that I learn of the assassination 
of Mahtama Gandhi, national leader 
and father of Indian liberty which hag 
struck the nation so cruelly. This great 
man, who was the embodiment of free- 
dom and peace, was admired not only by 
the Indian peopie but by all freedom. 
loving nations, who share this logs. It 
is my earnest desire that the ideal of this 
great man of universal peace ehall be 
realised. 


IRAQ—The Regent of Iraq: Gandhi 
was the greatest leader of all peace 
lovers in the world. Gandhi’s death is a 
loss not only to India but to humanity 
and the civilised world. My deep 
sympathy to India. 


Minister of Foreign Affaire: On behalf 
of the Iraq Government I offer to 
you and to the Indian people our deepest 
6ympathy and sincerest condolences for 
this tragic and universal lors. Gandhi 
has not died: hig teachings will live for 
I always regard Gandhiji’s teach 


ever. . 

ings ae the only way to lead the world 

to peace and security. 
IRELAND—President of Ireland: 


The people of Ireland in union with loverg 
of liberty in all lands mourn the loss of 
one whore noble self-scarificing life in 
the service of his country wae an ingpira- 
tion to sll. May it please God to grant 
to India and to the whole world that 


‘sharity and brotherhood and peace 
for which he so very earnestly prayed 
and worked. | _ | 
a 


EAMON DE VALERA, Premier: 
The loss is not India's alone. The world 
har lost a great leader whoee influence 
will long survive hia death. In spite of 
this grievous loss we hope that India 
wil! not cease to go forward uudiscouraged 
fo the attainment of the ideale for which 
Gandhi strove. 


ITALY—POPE PIUS XII: Gandhi 
wee @ great man who wag the spiritual 
leader of millions of Indians and who had 
always struggled for peace. 


COUNT SFORZA, Italian Foreign Min- 
ister: All Italy is with you in the deep 
Sorrow of your log which is loss for the 
whole of mankind. 


JAPAN—EMPEROR HIROHITO: 
This is an event of great sorrow. 


LIVED AHEAD OF THE TIMES 


GEN. DOUGLAS MACARTHUR, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Allied Forces in Japan : 
Nothing more revolting has occurred in 
the history of the modern world 
than the senseless agsassination of the 


venerable man. Hehad come through 
time and the circumstances of his 
oft-repeated ideologies . _— to be 


regarded as the very symbol 
and hypothesis of peace. That he should 
die by violence is one of those bitter 
anachronisms that seems to refute all 
logio. 


In the evolution of civilization, if it is 
to survive, all men cannot fail eventually 
to adopt his belief that the process of 
mass application of force to resolve 
contentious is.uea ia fundamentally not 
only wrong but contains within itself 
the germs of self-destruction. 


Gandhiji, however, wag one of those 
prophets who lived far ahead of the 
times. 


TETSU KATAYAMA, the Japanese 
Prime Minister: I had always had the 
deepest respect for Mahatma Gandhi's 
lifelong devotion to the cause of Indian 
independence and freedom as well ag 
world peace. It was especially tragic 
that so great a pacifist had fallen a 
Victim to brute foree and violence. The 
Prime Minister gaid he firmly believed 
that the will of the great Indian leader 
would be realised by the Indian people. 


LEBANON—President. of the Lebanese 
Republic : The Joas of Mahtama Gandhi 
will be felt by the entire humanity which 
has lost in his person the most noble 
figure of modern history. 


LUXEMBOURG—AMinister of Foreign 
Affairs: Profoundly shceked by the news 
of the odious crime acainst Mahatma 
Gandhi. I wish to convey on this gad 
Occasion to the Government of India 
the profound Sympathy of the people and 
the Government of Luxembourg. May 
the message of peace and liberty for which 
the Mahatma lived and died remain 
among the nations of the world. 


SYMBOL OF LIBERTY 


MOROCCO—Secretary-General AHMED 
BALAFREJ, Rabat (Morocco) : 
The people of Morocco have learnt with 
sonaternation of the tragio e:d of the 
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great Mahatma, symbol! of liberty of all 
oppressed peoples and apostle of concord 
and human fraternity. 


NEPAL—MAHARAJA OF NEPAL: 
Myself, my brothers and the people of 
Nepal greatly shocked to hear of the 
assassination of Mahatmaji. We pray 
to Almighty nama to grant to his 
racred departed :oul. Our heartfelt 
condolence to Your Excellency, your Gov- 
ernment and Mahatmaji’s bereaved 
family. 


NEW ZEALAND—Mr. P. FRAZAR, 
Prime Minister: I desire to convey to 
you and through you to all the people 
of India a message of profound and heart- 
felt sympathy from the Government and 
peoples of New Zealand in the loss of your 
beloved compatriot and leadet. The 
whole world mourna the pagsing of one 
of the greatest figures of our times and 
deplores with horror and deteatation the 
sendeless and tragio manner of his death. 
I feel sure that hi undying spirit and his 
devotion to the {deals of peace and 
brotherhood will live on for ever. We 
pray as he would have done that peace 
and brotherhood will be his everlasting 
memorial in the hearts of the people of 
India. 


NORWAY--The Minister of Foreign 
Affairs: Deeply moved by the horrible 
and senseless crime which has bereft 
India of her great son Mahatma Gandhi. 
The memory of the Mahatma and of his 
inspired lifelong work for peace and 
brotherhood amongst men will always 
live in Norway. 


PAKISTA N-—Governor-Genera), 
QUAID-I-AZAM MOHAMMAD AL? 
JINNAH : Whatever our political differen - 
ces he was one of the greatest men produced 
by the Hindu community and a leader 
who commanded their universal confidence 
and respect. I wish to expreas my deep 
Sorrow and sincerely sympathise with the 
great Hindu community and his family 
in their bereavement of this momentous 
historio and critical juncture so soon 
after the birth of freedom for Hindustan 
and Pakistan. The logs to the Dominion 
of India ie irreparable. 


The Governor of Sind, SHEIKH 
GHULAM HUSSAIN HIDAYATUULAH : 
Shocked to hear of great tragedy of 
Mahatma’s assassination. Deepest. con. 
dolence and sympathies. 


AN IRREPARABLE LOSS 


Mr. LIAQUAT ALI KHAN, Prime 
Minister of Pakistan: On behalf of my 
colleagues and myself I send you, your 
colleagues and to the people of India 
our deepest sympathy over the tragic 
death of Gandhiji. His dat tardly assaagina. 
tion must be condemned unreservedly by 
everybody. His removal from the etage 
of Indian politica at thig juncture is an 
irreparable loss. Hig great efforta for 
the restoration of communal harmony 
will be remembered with gratitude by all 
lovers of peace and ill. We 
earnestly hope that his efforts for commu. 
nal harmony which he had foremoat 
in his heart just before his tragic death 
will be crowned with success. 


KHWAJA NAZIMUDDIN, Premier of 
East Bangal: I am ahooked to hear the 
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news, The greatest "trazedy is that when 
Mahatma Gandhi wag most needed he 
has been taken away from us. India 
hag lost one of her greatest sons and 
history will record it as one of the blackest 
orimes committed. 


Mr. CHUNDRIGAR, Minister for Com- 
merce in the Pakistan Government: 
Mahatma Gandhi was one of those per- 
sonalities who. have contributed materially 
in changing the course of modern history. - 
He was gifted withthe unique power of 
mobilizing public opinion on any question. 
He created political consciousness in the 
sub-continent of India in a remarkable: 
and unprecedented: manner. ~ 20% 

His influence .on India could have been: 
immediately - usoful -.in- improving | the - 
relations between the two Dominions... 
Hig loss at this juncture is irreparable. 


“fer 
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Mr. FIROZ .KHAN. NOON”: -The news. 
of: Mahatma Gandhi's demise has come ag. 
a great shock to me. I hope that it will 
not mean that the forces of lawlessness. 
which have played such havoc in this 
unfortunate land are getting the upper 
hand. I sinoerely pray and hope that 
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Mahatma Gandhi’s study in Birla: House 


although the apostle of peace is no more 
with us, his spirit will continue to perme- 
ate the country and those Hindus who 
loved Gandhiji will see that the freedom 
which he secured for India is not loet 
to the forces of militant Fascism. 


WORLD MUCH THE POORER 


SIR ZAFRULLA KHAN, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Pakistan: That the 
dastardly hand of an assassin should 
have brought to aclose a life dedicated 
to the service of India and humanity ; 
particularly at a moment when India 
stood in so sore a need of its healing 


ministrations, is-a calamity of the highest. 


magnitude. Not only India, but the world. 
is today much the poorer on acvount of 
of hig- irreparable loss. 


“KHAN ABDUL QAIYUM KHAN,. 


Premier of N:-W..F. P.: He was one of. 
the: greatest - fi 


between Hindus and Muslims, in faot 
between the two nations, and fell * 
martyr to that great cause. Humanity 
has lost a man, dynamic in personality 
and one of the greateat_of men. 


* 
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in the world today. 
He was fighting most valiantly for peace 


Mr, GHULAM MOHAMMAD, Finance 
Minister of Pakistan: The news of 
Gandhiji’s assassination hes stunned 
every lover of peace. That 2 great man 
who preached non-violence should die 
a violent death is highly tragio. During 
the last few months Gandhiji wae devoting 
hie entire attention to the cause of 
communal unity and understanding. 
Let us hope and pray that his tragic death 
will not weal-en the hands of forces that 
are working for communal harmony and 
peace. 


SARDAR ABDUR RAB NISHTAR, 
Communications Minister, Pakistan Gov- 
ernment: Gandhiji wae one of the 
greatest men of the world and had a 
really great influence on the establish-. 
ment of peace. The losa that India, in 
fact the world, has euffered by his death 
is difficult to make up. , 


Mr. GHAZANFAR ALI KHAN, 
Pakistan’s Refugee Minirter: Mahatma 
Gandhi wili go down in_ history not only 
ag one of the greatest champions of free- 
dom and apostle of peace in the world 
but also sa a moat ardent friend of the 
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weak and the injured. Mahatma Gandhi 
gave his life for a noble cause which was 
deurest to his heart afterthe achievement 
of independence, namely, the 
protection of . the Muslim minority in 
India. Muslims in India today are the 
worst sufferers by his passing away. 


Mr. J. N. MANDAL, Minister of Law 
and Labour, Pakistan Government: 
It appeared to be incredible that there 
could oa such a hellish devil in human form 
on earth who could assassinate giich a 
graat man of the world at a time when ke 
dedivated his life for the cause of hu- 
manity. 


GUARDIAN OF HUMANITY — 


PALESTINE—Presi Jent of the 
General Council of the Vadelumi Jewish 
community: The entire Jewish community 
in Palessing mourns with the 
peoples of India the untimely death 
of Mahatma Gandhi, the world’s noble 
guardian of humanity and _ universal 
righteousness. . 


PHILIPPLINES—President of the 
Philippines: The Thilippine people are 
shosxed and grieved to lear of the das- 
tardly assissination of India’s immortal 
son and acknowledged arcnitect of her 
froelom, Mabatma Gandhi. In this hour 
of your personal and national bereave- 
ment [ convey to Your Exceilency and 
to the Indian people the deepest svm- 
pathies of my people and my own for this 
irreparabie. 


POLAND—Foreign Minister, Poland: 
Please acoept our most sincere condolences 
on the osvasion of the death of Mahatma 
Ganodthi whose high virtues acquired during 
the fight for democracy and against 
tyranny have been recognized by the 
entire world. 


PORTUGAL—The President: In my 
own name and in the name of the Port. 
guese nation please accept our profound 
sympathies on the tragio death of 
Mahatma Ganhdi. 


The Prime Minister: Grieved by the 
gad news of the tragic death of Mahatma 
Gandhi, a great figure of the world, I wish 
to express to you and to the Government 
of your Presidency together with the 
tympathy of the Portugese Government 
the sincerest and deepest condolences for 
the great loss India has just suffered. 


SAN MARINO—Minister of Foreign 
Affairs: The Government and _ the 
psople of San Marino offer their condol- 
ensas on the tragic death of Mahatma 
Gandhi whose memory will live. 


SEYCHELLES—The Governor of 
Seycholles : The people and the Govern- 
ment of Seychelles share the universal 
sorrow arising from the tragio and _irr3- 
parable loss in the passing of the Mahatma 
and zend you, Pandit Nehru and the people 
of India their deep sympathy. 


SOMALILAND (British)—SULTAN 
ABDILLAHI SULTAN DERIA HAR. 
GEISA, British Somaliland: The Somalj 
Nation submit their homage to Mahatmaji. 
Your | megsage heard with 
deepest feelings and will be followed with 
ai] earnestness. 
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A photograph of the few personal possessionsgwhich Mahatma Gandhi has left 


to the world. Gandhji’s “ chappals ” 


and spoons appear in the picture along with his favourite book of 


the figurine 


wooden sandals, watch, spectacles, bowls 


songs and 


of the three monkeys whom he used to call his ‘Gurus ’. The 
n.cnkeys symbolise the injucctions to speak no evil, to 


see no evil and to 


hear no evil 


SOUTH AFRICA—FIELD-MARSHAL 
SMUTS, Premier: I have heard of the 
assassination of Gandhi with the deepest 
grief, which I am sure will be shared all 
over the world. Gandhi was one of the 
great men of my time and my acquain- 
tance with him over a period of more than 
30 years has only deepened my high 
respect for him, however much we 
differed in our views and methods. 


A prince among men has passed away 
and we grieve with India in her irrepar- 
able loss. May this tragedy at last 
purge the soul of India of ail communal 
passion and bring to her suffering people 
the peace for which Gandhi was prepared 
to give his life as he has finally given it. 


Gandhi has left behind him a name 
almost unequalled in the world : today. 
He is an outstanding leader of men. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA—Prime 
Minister: On behalf of myself and my 
colleagues I send our condolences on the 
great loss sustained by you and your 
ore with the tragie passing of greet 


SUDAN—The Governor-Genera]: The 
Sudan has been profoundly shocked 
by the news of the agsagsination of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Please accept and 
convey to the Government of India the 
sincere condolences of the Government 
bea people of the Sudan in their grievous 
os. 


SYRIA—The President of the Counoi) 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs, Syria: 
The death of this greatest patriot has 
aroused our people's consternation. 


SWITZERLAND—The President of the . 


the Swiss Confederation: Mahatma 


Gandhi exceptionally personificd the™ 


Prince of Peace and whose loss affects all 
humanity. 


Mr. EDWARD PHELAN, Director. _ 


General, International Labour Offce, 
Geneva: Most shocked at the 
news of the tragedy which has 


overtaken India. Please accept -heart- 
felt sympathy in the irreparatle logs. 
India has suffered in the death of the 
Mehatma. , 


TIBET—The Dalai Lema: I am exe. 
tremely sorry to hear the tragic death of- 


Mehatma Gandhi, the greet apostle of . 
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Miss Manu Gandhi (left) 


peace. I have prayed to God for his soul 
and I wish you to accept my heartfelt 
a4ympathy to India. 


REGENT OF TIBET: I am extremely 
sorry to hear of the tragio death of 
Mahatma Gandhi who lived and died for 
peace. I pray to God for the soul _ of 
Gandhi and I am holding special religious 
service. I wish to express my sincere 
avmpathy and condolence. Hope you 
will continue to fulfil his noble cause for 


world peace, 


TURKEY—tThe President of the 
Council: Mahatma Gandhi's loss is a 
misfortune which hits the entire 
humanity. 


President of the -Grand National 
Assombly, Ankara, Turkey : The 
Grand National Assombly during _ its 
meeting held an February 3 came to know 
with greatest sorrow of the death of the 
great leader, Gandhi, victim of a horrible 
crime. On behalf of the Grand National 
Assembly and on my own behalf I re- 
quest you, Mr. President, to accept and 
convey to the Constituent Assembly, 
the expreasion of our profound sympathy, 
in ayaitring you at the same time of the 
active share that we are partaking in the 
profound sorrow which has befallen your 
country. 


UGAND.A—The Governor: On my own 
behalf and on behalf of the Government 
- and the people of Uganda I convey to 
Your Excellency profound sympathy in 
the tragic and untimely death of Mahatma 
Gandhi. 


UNITED KINGNOM—His Majesty 


the King: The Queen and I are deeply: 


shocked by the news of the death of Mr. 
Gandhi. Will you pleases convey to the 
people of [India our sincere sympathy in 
irreparable loss which they, and indeed 
mankind, have suffered. 


holding the Burmese hat given to Mahatma Gandhi 
by Thakin Nu, Prime Minister of the Republic of Burma, and Mrs. Abha Gandhi 
(right) holding the peasant hat presented to Gandhiji at Noakhali 


Prime Minister, Mr. ATTLEE: “I 
hasten on beha f of the United Kingdom 
Government to express to you and to 
your colleagues our profound distress on 
the tragedy. The loss of his unique 
personality will be received with sorrow 
not only in this country but in all parts 
of the world. We all of us here are deeply 
grieved at the passing of this great 
servant of humanity ’’. 


Statement from 10, Downing St: 
The tragie news of Mahatma Gandhi's 
death has -ome to H. M. G. as a profound 
shock. No man has played a greater part 
in his country’s history. Throughout his 
long life he strove jor peace and con- 
demned the resort to violence. His 
loss will be mourned by countless thour- 
an.'s in all walksof life in every country 
of the world. His moral and spiritual 
leadership have been an inspiring example 
in a distracted and troubled age and 


Britain will share India’s great grief at 


Lis calamity. 


Mr. HERBERT MORRISON. Deputy 
Prime Minister and Lord President of the 
Council : ‘This ia terrible news and a tragic 
end to the life of a great and remarkable 
man’”’, 


LORD LISTOWEL, former Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary for India: 
“I feel deep sympathy with the peoples 
of India in the tragic logs of the greatest 
Spiritual force in the world today. 
Mahatma Gandhi has ce the vari cai 
ing figure in the struggle for peace in the 
preset generation. His loss will be 
felt everywhere. 


Mr. BEVIN, Foreign Minister: “Words 
fail adequately to express what we all 
feel for the loss India and the whole 
world hag sustained in this terrible event. 
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That india may find the peace for which he 
strove is our earnest hope”’, 


SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS, Chancellor 
vf the kxehequer ; “he assagsina- 
tion of Mahatma Gandhi is a tragedy of 
the deepest intensity for India and the 
world. He had exercised a most pow er- 
ful influence for peace in the tense 
situation which hag ruley since the coming 
of independence, and the loss of that 
strong and calming personality in these 
critical times will be deplored by all who 


seek for a peaceful solution of the world’s 
ditticulties, 


‘To his friends the logs will be even 
greater. His faith in non-violence was 
expressed not only in words but in his 
actions and in the self-gaorifice which he 
showed throughout his life, 


‘There hag been no greater spiritual 
leader in the world in our time. His loss 
wil! mean a setback and discouragement 
for those who, like him, believe above all 
in the spiritual values”, 


Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL: I am 
shocked at this wicked crime. 


LORD HALIFAX, former Viceroy of 
India: “The news of Mr. Gandhi's murder 
ig the news of a great trageay to India 
and to the cause tor which at any time 
he was willing vo give lis lite, 


‘‘No one has tried to serve India with 
greater devotion, and his triends in India 
and elsewhere wail only hope that the 
lesson and eflect of his tragic death may 
be to bring all his countrymen to under- 
stand and practise the poneiples that he 
$0 constanlly and tuititully pieuc hed. 


‘‘I suppose there can be few men in all 
history who, by personal character and 
exainple, luve Leen uble go deeply to} 
influence the thought of tLeir geneia- 
tions ’’, 


Mr. L. 8. AMERY, former Secretary of 
State tor Ilndia: “All Englisl.men, 
without diflerence of party, will have 
deeply regretted the news. It js tragic 
to thunk that he who all huis lite preached 
Communal umbty to Indians should 
lumselt have failon a victim to the frenzy 
of communal passion. 


His death comes at the close of a great 
chapter in world history. in the mind 
of india at least Le will alu ays be identi- 
fied with the opening of the new chapter 
which, however troubled at the outset, 
we should all hope will develop in peace, 
concord and prosperity for luda. 


BELOVED TEACHER OF INDIA 


LORD PETHICK-LAWREN CE, former 
Secretary of State for India. “Itis a 
great shock to learn of the cruel ussassina- 
tion of my intimate friend, Gandhiji, 
beloved teacher ot India. 1 know that 
there ig One wish that he would have had 
above all else. ‘Ihat ig thut his death 
should not be revenged or made the 
Ocvusion for further bloodshed and vio- 
lenve, but should lead to reconciliation 
among all the peoples in the great 
sub-vuntinent of Agia’”’, 


LORD WAVELL, former Vieeroy of 
India: “Mr. Gandhi's death (will meun 


irreparable loss to the unity of Indias. I 
never imagined he would go out like that. 
He, an old man, seemed to indicate that 
he would live along time. He never 
ageemed to be protected in any way. 


. 4 

GEORGE BERNARD SHAW: “ It 
is dangerous to be good, Gandhi was 
never afraid to say and do the right 
thing > 


Mr. A. C. B. SYMON, Acting High 
Commissioner for the United Kingdom 
in India: “Mahatma Gandhi belonged 
exclusively to no one nation, creed or 
community. At his prayer meetings and 
in hig devotion, he used texte from 
Hindu, Muslim. Christian and other 
scripturea—all of which to him were diffe- 
rent readings of the one great truth. It was 
the message of love and tolerance which 
he showed to be the essence of all the 
great religions that formed the basis 
of his world-wide influence and which will 
endure to the future benefit of the world. 


‘His only cause was the defence of 
the non-privileged and his only weapon 
truth and non-violence. In the con- 
fusion through which the world is 
now passing, we are sadly in need of euch 
forthrightness and sanity and we are 
all poorer for the loss of this great yet 
humble man. 


U.S. 8. R.—M. ANDREI GROMYKO, 
the Soviet Delegate: ‘‘As one of the 
outetanding leaders of India, Mr. Gandhi 
has certainly left a deep mark on the 
history of India. ‘‘The name of Mr. 
Gandhi will always be linked with the 
struggle which the Indian people led 
over such a long period for their national 
liberation ’’. 


M. VASSILY TARASENKO (Ukraine) 
said: ‘* Mr. Gandhi convinced i 
followers that internal strife was not in 
the interests of the peoplo, but in the 
interests of those who wanted to main. 
tain the domination of India. 


‘** It ig my hope and conviction that the 
death of Mr. Gandhi will not halt the 
work of the Indian people in ite struggle 
for a stable Government and the building 
up of their sovereignty ”’. 


GIANT AMONG MEN 


U. S. A.—President TRUMAN: 
* Gandhi wa: a great Indian nationalist 
but at the eame time he was a leader of 
international stature. As a_ teacher and 
eader, hia influence made itself felt not 
only in India but everywhere in the world, 
and his death brings great sorrow to all 
peace-loving people. Another giant among 
men hag fallen in the cause of brotherhood 
an:| peace. I know that the people of Asia 
will be inspired by his tragic death 
to strive with increased determination for 
that for which the Mahatma has now 
given his life’’. 


ALBERT EINSTEIN, the noted Physi- 
oist : “ Everyone concerned in the better 
future of mankind must be deeply moved 
by the tragic death of Mahatma Gandhi. 
He died as the victim of his own prinoi- 
ple, the principle of non-violence. He 


died because in times of disorder and 
general irritation in his country, he 
refused armed protection for himself. 


It waa his unshakable belief that the use 
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of force is an evil in iteelf, that therefore self and India in your inexpreseible loss 


it must be avoided by those who are 
‘striving for supreme justice to this 
belief. With this belief in his heart and 
mind, he has led a great nation on to its 
liberation. 


**He has demonstrated that a powerful 
human following oan be assembled not 
only through the cunning game of the 
usual political manoeuvres and_trick- 
aries, but through the cogent example 
of a morally superior conduct of life. 


‘The admiration for Mahatma Gandhi 
in a]l countriee of the world reeta on rec og- 
nition, mostly sub-conscious recogni- 
tion, of the fact that in our time of utter 
moral decadence, he was the only states- 
man to stand for a higher level of human 
relationship in the political sphere. 
This level we must, with all our forces, 
attempt to reach. We muat learn the 
difficult leason that an endurable future 
of humanity will be poasible only if also 
in international relations decisions are 
based on law and justice and no one 
self-righteous power, ag they have been 
up to now”. 


PEARL BUCK :: The death of Gandhiji 
by violence struck a blow not only to 
India’s rising prestige in the west but to 
the whole cause of freedom of people. 
Today the enemies of this cause rejoice 
while othera mourn the passing of one of 
the greatest men of human history. 


Dr. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES, 
Minister, Community Church, New 
York: Gandhiji was the greatat Indian 
since Gautama Buddha and thegreatest 
man the world has scen since Jesus 
Chriat. 


A GREAT HUMAN SPIRIT 


Dr. HENRY GRADY, U. 8. Ambaasa- 
dor in India: ‘* The whole world iz 
grieved over the death of Mahatma 
Gandhi, who was a world figure and who 
made a rich contribution to the spiritual 
life of men everywhere. 


“The world is a better world for his 
having lived, but the greatness of this 
extraordinary man will not die with 
him. The spirit of Mahatma Gandhi 
will live and grow and his influence will 
increase with the years. Those things 
he lived for, those doctrines of man’s 
innate yoodneas, and those precepts of 
brotherly love which he taught and lived 
for and for which he gave his life will be 
& source of inoreasing inspiration to the 
peoplo not only of his own couhtry, but 
of the whole world. A great human 
spirit lives on though his body has 
returned to dust. Just as the evil 
of men persists in ite influences on 
humanity, so the goodness of men equally 
persists. 


ZANZIBAR—British President, 
Zanzibar: On behalf of His Highncsa 
and His Highness’s Government I oon- 
vey my sincerest sympathies to vou 
and to the people of India in the death 
of Mahatma Gandhi. 


SALVATION ARMY~— General ALBERT 
ORSBORN, International leader of the 
Salvation Army: ‘‘ The Salvation Army 
throughout the world @X presses 


ite deep sympathy with your 


INDIAN 


of one of the world’s greatest men, 
Mahatma Gandhi, honoured by all 
creeds and races. I pray divine mercy 
may overrule wickedness of murderers s0 
that the interest of peace may every- 
where be strengthened ’”’. 


MOST NOBLE IDEALS 


UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION 
M. VAN LANGENHOVE, President of 
the Security Council, said: ‘‘ Mr. Gandhi 
set to the world a great example of ab- 
solute devotion to the moat noble idcals. 
The far-reaching effect of his life and 
teaching will continue despite his death. 
All those in his country as wel) aa in the 
rest of the world who remain faithful 
to his memory will go on spreading his 
ideala of non-violence and understanding 
on which the U. N. ia founded ”’. 


Mr. BYRON PRICE, the Acting 
Secretary of the United Nations : 
“The tragic death of Mahatma Gandhi is 
an irretrievable loss to mankind particu- 
larly at a time when the world ia in such 
need of spiritua] leadership to surn.ount 
the grave problems besetting the peoples. 
He was a man of ce and as such 
exemplified the highest principles of the 
United Nations. We mourm his pas ing 
and hope his sacrifice may serve to 
further the lofty ideals to which he 
dedicated his life. Please convey to 
your Government and people of India 


our deep sympathy ”’. 


JULIAN HUXLEY, Director-General 
of UNESCO: ‘Please permit mv to 
convey my personal profound sympathy 
with you and the people of Indie at the 
tragic death of Mahatma Gandhi. He 
will survive as an immortal symbol] of 
understanding between men in the world 
torn with misunderstanding’. 


FRIME MINISTER'S SPEECH 
(Continucd from Pace 416) 


members react to attempts being made 
to improve them, but I react strongly 
against it. If anybody is going to 
sermonize me, well, I am not going to 
listen to that sermon. I! think that is 
the general public psychological reaction 
too much sermonizing, too much attempt 
to benefit, too much urge to be good, 
does not vield in good results. 


One must approach differently. If you 
want to educate, you must do it in an 
amusing way, entertaining way, in a light 
way, Sometimes in a heavy way too if 
you like, just ax you cannot train a child 
by simply dozing him with heavy stuff 
all the time. You just ruin his life if you 
do that. So you must treat better. I 
suggest there are matters for experts to 
consider. The fact that we have to 
increase our rural propaganda broadcasts 
has tempted you todo it. Sol think it 
would be desirable for members of separate 
committees to consider them and co- 
ordinate their activities and advise the 
Ministry, and thus gradually we might 
approve. 


I am sorry I have not dealt with manv 
of the matters raised, but J have sugreated 
the way that should be followed in orde: 
to deal with them. 
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The Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru speaking on the historic occasion of the launchine of‘ Jala Usha’, 
| first home- March 14 


built modern naval vessel, at Vizagapatam on 


INDIA-MADE STEAMER LAUNCHED 


Pandit Nehru’s Address At Ceremony 


of sea and send our ships fear- 

lessly. Let that sea be a symbol 
for us for future. Let us send the ship 
of State, that is India, into the sea with 
a stout heart and in this way not only 
develop India but enhance her stature 
and co-operate with other nations and 
venture with a stout heart more and 
more in future ’’, said the Prime Minister, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, launching 
the ship ‘ Jalausha”’ at Vizagapatam on 
March 14. 


Pandit Nehru said: 


é¢ N°: we must go back to our mother 


“In launching this ship all manner of 
thoughts come to us, specially on such 
an occasion when the first Indian ship 
of this size that has been built and 
launched after centuries. Inevitably one 
thinks of the ages when ship-building 
was the premier industry in India. Some- 
how, we come to appreciate the past 
ages and the Middle ages which have 
done much good and much ill to our 
country and which have formed part of 
our history. In doing so one thinks 
partly of shipbuilding but more so for 
the sake of country itself. Somehow, 
the launching of a ship brings to mind 
the analogy of the ship of State which 
was also launched a few months back in 
India and which has gone through stormy 
weather. We have survived and are 
surviving the storms but we have plenty 
of storms to face in India. Indeed all 
over the world more storms are coi- 
tinuing and there are many shead. But 


I think we have shown that we are 
strong enough and are resolved to face 
them. As I was’ watching this good 
ship ‘“Jalausha” launched into the 
sea I thought the ship of State 
entering the sea. 


Not an Iselated People 


**India is an old country and I have 
always thought of India as the offspring 
of mountains and seas, the Himalayas 
and the Indian Ocean embracing her 
on two sides, and so I have always 
thought of India not as an __ isolated 
country from the rest of the world but a 
country eminently suited for closest and 
widest intercourse with other countries 
of the world. Unfortunately in recent 
years—200 years, more specially during 
the last 150 years— it is becoming isolated 
both by mountains and by seas. All 
our contacts with western countries of 
the. world, chiefly England, have been 
only through sea. But other contacts 
were ended and cut off. We lost touch 
with the Highland of Central Asia and 
eastern and western Asia and we lost our 
sea contacts also in the earlier age. 
Indian History tells us of greater enter- 
prises across the seas and acrogs moun- 
tains and we were not an isolated people 
in those days. We looked forward as 
we ventured in seas and took mettle and 
culture of India to far off countries. 


Nerrow-mindedness was unheard of in 
thoee days. But with the passage of 
time we have developed a sort of narrow: 
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India’s 


mindedness. in the name of religion. 
What kind of religion is it that prevente 
men from meeting men? In the name of 
religion it has suggested a sin to under- 
take a sea voyage. What kind of religion 
is it that prevents man from going to 
his mother and trusting his mother ? 
If one is not to trust his mother, father, 
and brother how can one live and progress. 
We have had enough of this religion 
and narrow-mindedness in outlook. We 
grow afraid of sea, our mother. If we 
grow afraid of our mother and distrust 
her, wherein can we rest ourselves and 
take shelter in times of danger? Now we 
must go back to our mother of sea and 
send our ships fearlessly. Let that sea 
be a symbol for us for future. Let us 
send the ship of State, that is India, into 
the sea with a stout heart and in this 
way not only develop India but enhance 
her stature and co-operate with other 
nations and venture with a stout heart 
more and more in future. 


Isolation means, in future, death and 
ruin of the country. To every great 
country, however big, isolation means 
stgnding apart from the world. It means 
getting behind in progress of the worlc 
We are not looking forward to go and 
interfere with the lives of other countries. 
We seek no Dominion over others. We 
seek friendship of all and co-operation of 
all. At the same time we brook no 
interference from outside. So it is in this 
na I have launched this ship and let 

is sprit of adventure, mercantile or 
naval enterprise be carried on. 

In this port of Vizagapateam we are 
not only building up this shipbuilding 
industry but it is also an important 
Naval base. It being the most import- 
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. 


Pandit Nehru talking to an Indian Naval Cadet during his - inspection 


aval Cadets at Vizagapatam 


ant port on the Eastern Coast of India I 
should like the Naval Base to develop 
and 1 should bke our young men, bright 


youngmen, to join the Navy. Per- 


sonally 1 would hke to join the Navy 
myself had 1 been young. If there is 
anything I am more attracted to than 
the Nuvy it is the Air. But unfortunately 
life has dealt with_me very badly and I[ 
am in office desk which I nate most. I 
understand fishermen from Orissa are 
e@pplying to join the Navy. 1 welcome 
these applications but before they can 
be recruited they will have to acquire 
some required standards. It is there- 
fore our duty to facilitate their attaining 
the standards that are required. 


In your speech, Mr. Chairman, there is 
@ strange and rather astounding phrase 
used ; that is about harmonious relations 
between the Government and the Indus 
try. Is Industry a rival of our Govera- 
ment? Government will help Industry 
in every way. If Industry does not 
function efliciently the Government 
interferes and takes it over. Govern- 
ment is going to encourage industry. 
Industry wilt become one hundivd per 
cent. Government if it does not function 
etticientiy. Shipping will not suffer and 
will go on at all costs and at every cost. 
How it is going on is another matter. Rest 
assured, the Government is intimately 
interested in encouraging the industry. 


- We are beholden to the Scindia Cgm- 


pany for the enterprise it has snown in the 
past. Enterprise will always be en- 
couraged. It has waged ceaseless struggle 
against foreign vested interests. Inevit- 
ably this vital enterprise must come more 
and more under the control of the State. 
After all, people who build shijs—from 
the top men sitting in your office to 
workmen who actually do the job—do 
not really matter. Whatever happens, 
take it from me, the technical personnel 


‘ and managerial personnel who con- 


tribute to making of magnificent things 
will not be undergoing any change. 
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They remain the same. It is only that 
somewhere at the top certain changes 
controlling matters of policy and’ profits 
will come about. I aim glad to learn 
‘that’ in your dockyard there prevails a 
feeling of amity and comradeship be- 
tween employers and employees and you 


are following the principle of industrial * 


truce that we have laid down some time 
ago. I think one of thé most important 
things for us to realise today 1s that 
industrial warfare injures and weakens 
nation, at any time, of course, but more 
especially today, when we have just 


. 
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crew of the ship 


launched our ship of the State. If the 
: starts non-co-operation 
how will the ship start its voyage. 


I have a feeling that things are not 
well in Madras Presidency. Not here of 
course but in some other places. With- 
out going into merits and demerits of 
this uneasiness I want to tell you that 
that kind of thing cannot be tolerated. It 
will be up to the Madras Government 
and the Government of India, so far as 
they are concerned, to prevent this 
strife. I have been watching from a 
distance that some strikes are organised 
just for the sake of strike without even 
resuting in any good to the worker. 
This sort of strike merely for the sake 
of strife without any good being done to 
anybody cannot be tolerated. ‘lhere is a 
spirit ot violence abroad. That too cannot 
be tolerated. We are a democratic country 
and we want to give the largest measure 
of freedom of opinion, of action and of 
expression to each group even though 
we may differ from them. Freedom does 
not mean violence or instigation to 
violence. If there is instigation to vio- 
lence, as there is in this Presidency, it 
will have to be dealt with seriously. 
We are living in critical times not only 
in this country but in the world. None 
knows what the morrow will bring. At 
times swilt action, wherever necessary, 
will have to be taken to keep the stup of 
State moving even though the waters 
may be stormy. All the world over 
things are getting rougher and rougher. 
Therefore, we cannot entangle ourseives 
into the world difticulties and problems. 
Yet we cannot escape them either. We 
have to look at things in proper per- 
spective. 

Industrial Peace Vital 

We have to keep an effective eye on the 
maintenance of ce in the country. 
If we lead a disciplined life and solve 
our own problems, industrial and others, 


(Continued on Fage 449) 


Pandit Nehru addressing the special Convocation of the Andhra University 


held 
his Te. 


on March 14, to accord a welccme to the Prime Minister on the occasion of 
aharaia of Jeypore, P 
appears on the ri 


of the 
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teaders Of Nation Hail REBIRT HOF 


Launching Of Jalausha — 


GQ , ood wishes, c 
tions and predictions of a great future. 
were 6x in the numerous messages 
which were received at Vizagapatam on 
March 14, on the occasion of the launch- 
ing of ** Jala-Usha”’. 

The President of the Indian National 
Congress, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, who had 
laid in 1941 the foundation stone for 
the shipyard at ‘“‘Gandhigram”’’ has 
written on the present occasion, ‘‘ I need 
hardly add how happy I am to see the 
first 8000-tonner built in India being 
launched ”’. 


The Hon'ble Dr. Syama Prasad Mooker- 
jee, Minister of Industry and Supply, 
who had visited the Shipyard on Jan. 
1, 1948, has now wished success for the 
ceremony, which ‘‘opens a new phase 
in our industrial enterprise”. The 
Defence Minister, Sardar Baldev Singh 
has wired, ‘“‘I am deeply interested in 
the development of our merchant Navy — 
and you have my best wishes for the | 
occasion’’. ‘‘ Your contribution will go 
down in history as a great achievement in 
India’s marine enterprise'’, writes the 
Hon’ble Shri Jagjivan Ram, Minister 
of Labour, and the Hon’ble Shri N. 
Gopalaswami Ayyangar has expressed 
the hope “that Jala-usha will be 6 
forerunner of 8 series of similar ships”. 


Similar messages have been received 
from the Hon’ble Rajkumari Amrit 
Kaur, the Hon’ble Shri R.K. Sha:. mukham 
Chetty, the Hon’ble Dr. John Matthaa 
and the Hon’bie Dr. B. R. Ambedkar. 
Numerous messages have also been re- 
ceived from .h Ministers of the Prov inces. 
To cite one of them, the Hon’ble Shri 
B. G. Kher, Premier of Bombay writes :— 
“J hope ‘‘Jala Usha”’ will be a precursor» 
of many more mighty steamers which 
will be the pride of the country ”. 


Message from Pakistan 


The Hon’ble Mr. I. 1. Chundrigar has 
vent the following message : 


«Let me, however, congratulate you 
on building a steamer of this tonnage for 
the first time in the Indian sub-continent 
and let me wish you success in your 
programme of shipbuilding ”’. 


Of the many messages received from 
leaders of Indian industry one from Sir 
M. Visvesvarayya is typical. In his 
letter to Scindia Company he says: 
‘‘It was under your leadership that the 
Aircraft factory in Bangalore was _ con- 
structed. You are building an Automo- 
bile industry in Bombay and the first 
ship under your direction has _ been 
successfully built in Vizag. The Indian 
public have reason to thank you and 
congratulate you on the great strides you 
and your associates have made in pro- 
moting Indian transport services. With 
every good wish for the success of the 
launching ceremony”. 


The office of the Federal] Public Service 
Commission has moved down to Council 
House, New Delhi, says o Press Commu- 
nique. All communications intended 
for the Commission should hereafter be 
addressed to the Secretary, Federal 
Puhlic Service Commission, Council 
House, New Delhi. 
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. Office building 


N March 14, 


| Minister, - Pandit. Jawsaherial 


Nehru, launched “ss. s. Jalausha ”, 


the first steamer made in India. by Indian 
labour and with the aid of Indian finance. 
This event will be long remembered as 
inaugurating the revival of a great 
industry in India, an industry which, in 
all its glory of achievement, had once 
fully symbolised her civilisation. 


The event will make a landmark in 
freo India’s history also for another im- 
portant reason, for hitherto the country’s 
struggle for freedom and her people’s 
struggle for acquiring sufficient shipping 
strength had run a parallel course. 
When after nearly 20 years of plucky 
fight against foreign interests, 
Scindia Company signalised their en- 
during stability by erecting their new 
*Scindia House” i 
Bombay, they celebrated its opening 


the | 


in - 


December 1938 as a national event. . 


Then Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, -who 


performed tl.e opening ceremony, de- — 


clared, “It was'2 vears ago that India 
launched the vessel of independence and 


_it was about the same time on 5th April, 


1919, that the Scindia Comprny elso 


INDIA’S SHIPBUILDING _ 
INDUSTRY 


1948, India’s Prime. 


establishment of a site for ship-building 
at Vizagapatam. The site was called 
Gandhigram, where the foundation- 
stone for the ship-yard was laid in June: 
1941 by Dr. Rajenrda Prasad. This 
oceasion was also treated by India’s 
leaders as a national event, Mahatma 
Gandhi himself sending the Company 
the following message; ‘May your 
enterpise be successful and may it be 
beneficial to the whole country’. Sardar 
Patel and his colleagues of the Congress 
Working Committee were then in jail, 
but from there they conveyed their 
blessings, to which Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
who was present at the ceremony, added 
her own “hearty blessings to the ships — 
that would be built in the yard, to all 

merchandise that would go, to all the — 
passengers that would travel by the - 
veesels and most of all, to the ambassadors — 
who will carry to the end of the earth the 
message of the great Mahatma.” 


Growth of Gandhigram ‘ 7 


_ Vizagapatam was chosen for the loca- 
tion of the shipyard for several very 
definite reasons. Already the moet 


-important Port of Andhra-Desha, being 


first. launcked its first steamer on the - 


high watera. Jt waa in this verv April 
of 1919 that India began its struggle 
against the Rowlatt Act on the princi- 
plea of trith and non-violence ”’. : 


In a message sent on the occasion. ° 


‘Shri C. Rajagopalachari brought ont 


the signifiiant relation between — the 
nation’s freedom fight and the struggle 
of Indian shipping. He edded, ‘TI may 
claim that this struggle started = at 
Tuticorin with Swadeshi Steam Naviga- 
tion Company for which the late Shri 
V. O. Chidambaran Pillai suffered. Tliat 
Company broke on account of political 
complications”. 


Overwhelming Odds 


If Indian shipping had thus to go 
through a process of overwhelming odda, 
the story of ship-building in India 
remained for long one of complete ob- 
struction. But Indian enterprise won 
through unremitting endeavour, when 
in 1941 a beginning was made with the 


PT. NEHRU’S SPEECH 
(Continued from Page 448) 
I hope industry will prosper. Industry 
will have above all to seek and solve ite 
own problems certainly with the help 
of the Government. I hope the workers 
too will realise if there is ever a time of 
strike, certainly this is not the time for 
it. There are too many perils and 
dangers ahead. The weapon of strike 
is & precious and valuable one and it 
should not be used haphazardly. We 
must evolve proper and sane alterna- 
tives to strike to govern industrial rela- 
tions if we are to progress as 4 nation. 
Any system that depends on periodical 
conflicts is not sane or reasonable. So 
I congratulate you again on this ven- 
ture. May this ship that we have 
launched today be the beginning of many 
other ships, big and small, and may 
they carry the meesage of India to all 
corners of the world”’. ? 


1948 


-@ natural harbour, it offered 55 acres 


of virgin land with 30 feet deep water - 
frontage and suitable tidal range for 
launching large ships practically during 
any season of the year. The relative 
proximity of steel work and the avail- 
ability of 150-300 acres of land for laying 
out a small town on modern tewn-plann- 


.ing principles for workers and their - 


families were among the factors which 
prompted the experts and the Company 
to select the present site of the ship- 
building yard. 


Though the foundation stone of Vizaga- 
patam Yard was laid in 1941 the pro- 
gress of. work was interrupted in 1942 
owing to enemy air-raids, and the staff, 
machinery and equipment had to be 
shifted to Bombay. The construction 
of the Yard at Vizagapatam was resumed 
in 1943; but, owing to the war, the 
progress of work was severely retarded. 


By 1947, however, the work had 
progressed to a stage, when the shipyard 
consisted of two Shipways or berths for 
building the ships together with other 
necessary capital and technical equip- 
ment. The total amount invested in 
the Yard comes to about Rs. 4 crores. 
At present the Yard has a buiiding capacity 
of two 8 to 10 thousand tonners per 
year; and a scheme for expansion of the 
existing lay-out. into a  eight-berth 
Yard, it is understood, is under con- 
sideration. In order to construct ships 
with component parts manufactured 
in Tndia as far as possibJe, plans are also 
being prepared to build marine engines 
in the Shipyard. 

Shipyard’s Capacity 

The Shipyard can build ocean-going 
vessels with a maximum length of 550-ft. 
and a maximum carrying capacity of 
12,000-tons cargo. The yard comprises 
several pucca-built workshops, such as 
hull shops, machine shops, a carpenter’s 
shop, joiner’s shop, blacksmith’s shop, 
foundry, power-house, a 1,000-ft. long 
fitting-out jetty, storaye places, ete. 
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In the hull shops all steel materials are 
fabricated for erection of the new shipe. 
The shops are equipped with heavy 
machinery like one-man aa. 
machines, shaping, plate bending an 

shearing machines, etc. and also electric 
overhead travelling cranes. The 1,000-ft. 
fitting-out wharf or the jetty is used for 
installing propelling and other machinery 
as well as electrical equipment in the 
ahip, after she is launchod from the berth 
and towed to the jetty. The jetty 
is ~=6 being_~—Cs fitted with travelling 
derrick cranes and a 100-ton Hammer- 
head crane for lifting heavy machinery, 
the jetty can simultaneously accommo: 
date two or three large ocean-going 
vessels. Sufficient storage spaces are 
provided for different materials viz., 
timber, steel and general stores, a railway 
siding has been planned to run right 
into the yard to facilitate transport of 
materials. Overlooking the entire yard, 
situated on a hill within the yard pre- 
mises, are the main administrative offices, 
including an up-to-date and well-equipped 
Drawing Office. 

The Yard employs at present over 
8,000 workers, more than half of whom 
are skilled or semi-skilled in the various 
engineering trades. Several experts in 
shipbuilding who have visited the Yard, 
have spoken appreciatively of the quality 


of workmanship at Vizagapatam. With 
‘ efficient su ion and with the setting 


up of special trade-training schemes, 
the Indian workers will acquire proper 
technique in ship construction in next 
3 to 5 years. 16 ships are built under 
the supervision of the Lloyd’s Surveyor 
and they will be placed in the highest 
clasa, viz.,--100—Al at Lloyds, 


Technical Experts 

As shipbuilding is a highly ialised 
industry, the Scindia Poses 
from the very beginning 7 European tech- 
nical experts with considerable experience 
in British shipyards. In addition, the 
Company has engaged severa) Indian 
technicians with previous experience in 
engineering workshops besides Bevin 
Boys and Degree and Diploma holders 
in Engineering, engaged for training in 
various sections. Thus, over 50 techni- 
Ciang are under training for supurvisory 
work. The Company has also a scheme 
under which it has sent 10 tried Indian 
technicians to the U.K. for higher 
training in Shipbuilding and Marine 
Engineering in British Shipyards and 
intends to send 10 more men as those 
now in the U. K. return to India. 


The s. s. ** Jalausha”’ is a single-screw 
cargo steamer having ai deadweight 
capacity of 8000-tons on a draft of 25 ft. 
The vessel’s dimensions are. overall 
length 415 ft., moulded breadth 52 ft. 
and moulded depth 30'-6”. The vessel 
is propelled by a single screw triple ex- 
pansion reciprocating engine developing 
2,600 horse power. The steam for the 
motive power will be supplied by three 
coal-fired single-ended Scotch boilers. 
The vessel is designed for a trial speed 
of 11$ knots and is expected to maintain 
@ speed of 10$ knots in service. The 
accommodation tor the Officers and crew 
and 12 passengers is being arranged in 
accordance with the latest convention 
adopted at the International Maritime 
Conference at Seattle. 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad while laying the 
foundation stone of the ship-yard in 1941 
had said, ‘'Today we may not be able 
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to give you anything more than our 
sympathy and moral support and even 
consolation in your disappointment. but 
there is always a tomorrow, and the 
brighter tomorrow for a nation can never 
fail to fise’’, And seven years after, on 
January 1, 1948, 4¢.e., four months and 
half after India’s achievement of political 
freedom, the Hon’ble Dr. Syama Prasad 
Mookerjee, Minister of Industry and 
Supply, visiting Gandhigram declared, 
‘I can give you this assurance that 
in the next few weeks, it will be possible 
for the Government of India to enunciate 
its main industrial policy and also to 
determine, in order of priority, the items 
of work that have to be taken in hand 
as soon as possible and, obviously, build- 
ing of aeroplanes and ships will occupy 
& Very prominent place”’. 


The Scindi.s and ite associated com- 
panies have «.t present 22 big and 18 emall 


ships. They lost during the last war 7 big 


and 4 small ships due to enemy action, 
These isations had built in the United 
Kingdom 8 big and ten small ships. 


between 1927 and 1938 and one big ship 
in 1946. Their tonnage now on order in| 


the United Kingdom consists of 6 big 
and 2 small ships which will cost over 
Rs. 5} crores; two of these viz., 8. 8. 
Jalazad and s. s. Jalsawahar were 
Iaunched in September, 1947. Of the 
two 8,000-tonners whose construction 
has been undertaken at the Company’s 
Yard at Vizagapatam, the first, viz., 
‘‘g..s. Jalausha ’’ was launched on March 
14 and the second, six months thereafter, 

In 1949, the Company expects to 
launch 3 similar ships, from 1950 onwards, 
the Company hopes to build every year 
five or more 8,000-10,000-tonnere at the 
Vizagapatam Yard. 

The tonnage on the Indian register 


today is in the neighbourhood of 3. 


lakhs, The target set by the Govern- 
ment and the country is 20 lakhs of tons 
for carrying India’s entire coastal trade and 
for substantial carriage of overseas import 
and export trades in Indian bottoms. 


An informa! conference of the re- 
presentatives of the Ministries of In- 
dustry and Supply, Defence, Railways, 
Communications, Transport and_ the 
Power Board was held in New Delhi on 
March 4, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
B. R. Sen, Agriculture Secretary, to dis- 
cuss the possibility of replacing, to some 
extent, steel by treated timber. Others 
who attended the meeting included 
Mr. A.P.F. Hamilton, Inspector General 
of Forests and Dr. &. Kamesam who has 
done extensive work on __ treating 
timber. 


_ The chairman sugyested that the Lest 
possible use of the country’s resources 
should be made so that there could be 
a saving in the consumpticn of steel 
which was in extremely shoit supply. 
As against India’s annual demands of 
2,000,000 tons of steel, the availability 
it is understood is not more than 
1,000,C00 tons. 

Dr. Kamesam explained that if wood 
was treated properly, it could last. for a 
number of years and he instanced the 
ease of 12,000 miles of transmission lines 
in Mysore and Travancore, which were 
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According to the data submitted by 
the Government of India’s Ministry of 
Industry and Supply to the Industries 
Conference there are six firms in India 
capable of undertaking -new construo- 
tion, three in Calcutta, two in Bombay 
and one at Vizagapatm. The target set 
for construction in the firet instance is 
10,000 gross tons per annum, which is 
their present productive capacity. This 
would, however, be followed by a 
second phase of development from 1950, 
when it is expected to build 50,000 groes 
tons per year. For this phase at least 
50 building berths would be required, 
out of which provision for 8 berths would 
appear to have already been made by 
Scindia Company. The note of the 
Ministry of Industry and Supply adds 
that it will be necessary to construct 
three more shipyards in order to lay out 
the other building berths. 

It is in the context of these facta that 
the Hon’ble Dr, Syama Prasad Mookerjee 
gave his assurance to shipbuilding 
industry in India. The Prime Minister's 
visit to i to launch 
‘«‘Jalaushe”’ was a further token of the 
Government's interest. Pandit Nebru 
inaugurated a national activity which 
may result in realising one of his earlier 
dreams. For exactly ten years ago, he 
had said wistfully, ‘“‘We have been 
in the past a great maritime nation, and 


_ even today we have the talents, the trained 
_men and the resources to build up great 


shipping services. The Scindia Com- 
pany has been a pioneer in this field and 
in spite of opposition and obstruction, 
has made good. It has deserved its 
success. But this is only the beginning. 
I am impatient to see Indian ships carry- 
ing the flag of Indie across distant seas 
to far away countries”. 

Ten years have passed since this state- 
ment was made, but with the nation’s 
success in the freedom struggle there are 
ample signs to show that Pandit Nehru’s 
hopes are bearing fulfilment. His launch. 
ing of Jalausha on March 14 was the first 
step taken towards that end. 


WOOD TO RELIEVE STEEL SHORTAGE 


carried by wooden posts. 

As a result of the discussions held 
there was general agreemeut on the 
following points :—Certain Government 
Departments and other users of steel 
could use treated timber. Further 
details of the requirements particularly 
of the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
and the Power Board would be mado 
available shortly; a joint technical 
committee should be set up to examine 
the whole problem and in particular the 
question of the availability of timbers 
for which the Forest authorities of the 
Central Government would collect the 
necessary material, On the basis of 
this it would be decided where the 
treating plants could be established. 


It was also agreed that a@ public cor- 
poration shovld be given the manaye- 
ment of the plants ; the share capital of 
which would be subscribed by the Central, 
Provincial Governments and the public, 
and that the Central Government would 
arrange for technical supervision. 

Experts are of the view, that if the 
scheme is implemented, it would re- 
volutionise the working of Indian forests. 
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INADEQUACY OF NATIONAL WEALTH 


Dr. Mookerjee’s Appeal For Maximum Production 


will be shattered to pieces if 

we are not prepared to observe 
complete industrial peace and concen- 
trate all our energies in producing to the 
maximum of our capacity. This alone 
will pave the way for effecting a planned 
development of India’s economic _ re- 
sources "’, said the Hon'ble Dr. Syama 
Prasad Mookerjee, Minister for Industry 
and Supply, broadcasting in the 
‘*PRODUCE OR PERISH "’ series from 
All India Radio, Delhi, on March 7. 


66 A‘ our hopes and aspirations 


Followi is the full te 
b re xt of the 
: / 
“India today is engaged in a race 
Sgainst time. The prize is the con- 
solidation of the freedom that has been 


gained. And the only way in which we 


can win this prize is for all to agree to 
work for the common good and to devote 
our energies for the promotion of peace 
and harmony in the country. Then 
only will come that unity and strength 
which will sustain an ancient Nation in 
the trials that it has to face in the hour 
of resurrection. Indeed the trials we 
are facing are very sombre and _ they 
have darkened to a tragic gloom with the 
martyrdom of Mahatma Gandhi. This 
marks the very culmination of our troubles 
and to add to them, we are in the 
midst of an economic crisis affecting the 
welfare of the common man. There is, 
therefore, no room for complacency, 
this is not the time to think of sectional 
tr &s against the common good of us 


How to achieve this common good ? 
It may be done by redressing the evils 
that arise from the inadequacy of things 
that make lifs worth living and by the 
provision of social services that protect 
citizens from disease and bring en- 
lightenment to their homes. The struggle 
for freedom has ceased to be. But the 
freedom that has come must be main- 
tained and = enriched. There 


home front against our old enemies— 
hunger, poverty, ignorance and diseaso 
und their attendant host of-social evils. 


Food Problem 


First in importance is food. It has 
been estimated that even to maintain 
our present low standard of nutrition, 
we require at least two million tons of 
cereals in addition to what we produce. 
This tood we have been importing from 
abroad at au abnormally high _ price. 
costing us annually more than 100 crores 
of rupees It is a shame that a country 
where 75 per cent of the people are engaged 
in ugriculture,’cannot produce food suffi- 
cient for its needs. And the margin to 
be covered is not large. 
cont increase in production will do. 
it is well known, how the problem can 
be solved. It consists in. adopting 
imsproved imethods of 
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_ betterment 


loams- 
ahead the much greater struggle on the. 


Only ten per . 


OV cultivation, .in., 
providing facilities for timely cultivation,. . 
in encouraging collective farming apd-in.. 
briaging marginal waste lands uncer. 


, not comprehensive and 


cultivetion. I do not propose to refer 
to long-range projects of irrigation and 
manufacture of synthetic fertilizers 
which have been taken in hand by 
Government. 


Leaving these aside, our immediate 
problem is the development of a large- 
scale organisation which would stimulate 
each village community to constructive 
patriotic effort for averting the food 
crisis. For such an organisation, we 
must be able to draw upon the devoted 
enthusissm of the conscious minority 
who formed the spearhead of our politi- 
cal str ggle and who believed in sacri- 
ficing everything they had for human 
in this lead. 


Industriel Situation 


In the field of industria] production, 
the situation is equally grave. Our 
factories, under the stimulus of the 
war, reached peak production in 1944 
and 1945. Ever since the end of the 
war, this production has continuously 
declined. This has resulted in  con- 
siderable installed capacity lying idle, 
and throwing people out of employment. 
Indeed we are now facing an industrial 
crisis of a type we have never seen 
before. Modern industry operates on 
many fronts, but they are so intimately 
linked together that slowing down in 
one front affects progress iu all others. 
I visited the coal fields recently and 
found that coal was aceumulating at 
pit’s head mainly because of insuffi- 
ciency of transport. For want of coal 


a large number of important industries — 


were dwindling away. Again at Viza- 
gapatam, T was told of the possibility of 
the skilled workers in the ship-building 
yard being thrown out of employment 
if the full requirements of steel) plates 
were not received in time. These are 
only typical examples. But they illus- 
trate the point of view that tne pattern 
of modern industries is so mterwoven 
that you cannot touch one chord without 
affecting another. 


Cost of Living , 
Side by side with this state of affairs, 
there has been a continuous rise in the 


- gost of living in terms of the rupee. 


The reason is that the gat between 
spendable income and the dwindling 
volume of goods is be oming greater 
every day. The currency in circulation 
has been practicallv stabilised. But 
if the goods available for distribution 
continually decline, prices are bound 
to show progressive increase. This 
results in severe discontent of workers 
who demand an enhancement in wages 
and salaries. But this is a vicious 
circle which in the end benefits none. 
The only way to break this circle is to 
make goods more plentiful by utilising 
to the fullest extent our machinery for 
production. This requires a sustained 
and planned effort on the part of Govern- 
ment, management and labour. 

Qur basic resources, though certainly 
inexbaustible, 
are sufficient to make India an indus- 
trially advanced country under & pro- 
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perly devised economic system. ae 
the fighres of production achieved 

various fields look impressive, advertised 
as they were under the pressure of war- 
time publicity, they still remain, generally 
speaking, a modest affair, when compared’ 
to corresponding figures of production 
in more advanced countries. further, 
India’s production in every case falls 
considerably short of normal constm- 
ption, which is itself very low com- 
pared to levels in other countries. 
Though the pace ‘of industrialisation 
seemed fairly quick during the war, it 
has received a disastrous setback since 


- the cessation of hostilities, the present 


position being that unless special efforts 
are put forth in every sector of industry 
and in industry 9s a whole, production 
may quickly collapse. 


Shortages in Preducts | 


It is this critical and precarious phase 
of our economy whic requires imme- 
diate attention. So fer we have been 
able only to diagnose the malady. This 
is due both to certain external causes, 
which we can remove if we want to. 
We want capital goods and certain 
essential raw materials from abroad, 
which are either themselves in world 
shortage or need exchange resources in 
excess of what are available at the 
moment. Privations arising from theee, 
however, affect mainly our long-term 
planning, and they may be gradually 
overcome through a period of a few years. 
Meanwhile, the inte,nal causes which 
contribute to the industrial decline have 
to be overcome. 


Everyone kncws these causes. They 
may be mentioned aa shortage in certain 
essentials produced in the country, such 
as steel, cement, paper, which again 
are due largely to difficulties in transport 
and the consequent failure of basic 
raw materials, particularly coal, to move 
to production centres. Connected with 
this problem and also standing by iteelf 
as & major social phenomenon of post- 
war India is the problem of labour 
anrest. Curiously enough, this unrest 
is itself the result of low production and 
the consequent famine in goods neceestry 
for human satisfaction. This unrest has 
found political expression througl: strikes 
and propaganda, but its remedy lies 
not in political agitation but in ensuring 
more production. In anv case instead 
of going round and round the vicious circle 
of argument as to which is the cause, labour 
troub e or low production, it is wiser to 
begin the remedy from the pr ‘luction 
end. For there will not be any grave 
labour problem, if we produce enough ; 
but the gravest consequences will ensurc 
if we fail to produce enough much 
longer. The slogan, ‘ Produce or 
Perish” has, therefore, the most direct 
significance to the workers themselves. 


Employers and Labour 


The Industries conference held in 
Delhi in the middle of December was 
fully representative of Government, 
management and labour. It unani- 
mously recorded the view that there must 
be complete industrial peace in the country 
duriig the present period of transition 
and all interests must work whole- 
heartedly for iacraasing India’s pro- 
duction. The resoluticn can only be 
irnplemented if both labour and manage- 
ment play their part in a spirit of true 
patriotism. Labour movement in India 
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tMust- not be :osde the play-thing of 
politics. Inspite of differenccs in. political 
opinion and outlook all groups muiet 
avoid the perilous path of strikes and 
go-slow processes which are not only 
ruinous to the country’s interests but to 
the cause of the workers themselves.. 
‘Fmployers in their turn must usher 
in.a& new era of friendliness, trust and 
co-operation so that both labour and 
management may consider tnemaelves 
as partners in the great tas of increasing 
national wealth and prosperity. Today 
whoever interferes wit: increased pro 
duction, be he a manager or worker, 
capitalist, official or labour leader, he is 
guilty of grave betrayal of his country’s 
interest at one of the most critical 
periods of its history. Our objectives in 
production must be clearly outlined so 
that every one may feel that he is working 
not merely for his personal gain but for 
the services of the common man. No 
Government can do anything which 
perpetuate the present low standard 
of living of the workers and the muaases. 
There rust be a fair distribution of goods, 


utilities and other wealth so as to maxi-. 


mise the happiness and efficiency of tho 
people. Let us not forget that in- 
creased production in essential directions 
alone can make the nation’s defences 
proof against external challenge. 
Today let us not fight with each 
other on the brsis of mere “isms”’. 
Let us learn how to work together in 


national emergencies inspite of differ. . 


encea of opinion on economic or political 
matters. No Government can and will 
alow exploitation of one section of the 
people by another ‘nor will public opinion 
tolerate accumulation of wealth in the 
hands of a fortunate few to the dctri- 
ment of the welfare of the millions. 
These are vita) problems which are 
bound to be adjusted in accordance 
with the will of the people. 


IndustriaJ Peace 


Put all our hopes and aspirations will 
be shattered to pieces if we are not 
prepared to observe complete _ indus- 
trial peace and concentrate ali our 
energies in producing to the maximun: 
of our capacity. This alone will pave 
the way for effecting a planned develop- 
ment of India’s economic resources. 
Let us all converge towards one and for 
promotion of those elements of human 
value and relation between man and 
man, the absence of which causes all 
kinds of social trouble, be it in industry 
or political affairs. Let us remember 
that the greatest menace to democracy 
today is inadequacy of national wealth 
That menace confronts us in India on 
the morrow of our freedom = and 
it can only be averted if every Undian 
does his duty inspired by the feeling as 
if the future of his motherland depends 
on his right action and outlook. That 
will be the fittest memorial to Gandhiji, 
the father of our nation. 


. Let every Indian produce with the 
fear that he may otherwise perish, let 
him produce with the hope that he 
thereby clears th: path towards the 
goal of true freedom. This is our hour 
of destiny. Uf we fuil, the bright dawn 
which ig. ushering after nearly two 
centuries of political bondage, so full of 
hope for millions of men, wilt grow 
dark ayain. Let us realise he peril 
that confronts us and declare uneg!u- 
vocally that we shal] not fail. 
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VEGETABLE DRUG RESOURCES-A 
NEW THEODOLITE GONIOMETER 


Important Researches 


MPORTANT researches have been 
made into the vast possibilities 
" Of drug resources available from 
Kashmir and Jammu. These territories 
represent a.wide range of altitudinal 
and climatic variations.' The maximum 
temperature goes upto 120° F. in shade 
in the foot hills of Jammu with an altitude 
of 900 ft. whereas in Kashmir, where 
the height above sea level ranges from 
5,000 to 15,000 ft. or more, the maximum 
temperature does not. rise above 
100°F. With this wide range of climatic 
conditions the range of medicinal plants 
growing in Jammu and Kashmir is very 
wide indeed, and it would be difficult to 
find another area with sucha variety of 
plants. , 


‘A little more'than half of the plants 
used in the British Pharmacopeia grow 
there in a state of nature or are cultivated. 
The State has made efforts in recent 
years in the cultivation of drug plants, 
and under the leadership of Col. Sir 
Ram Nath Chopra the drug resources are 
being systematically investigated, in the 
State Drug Research Laboratory. 


A description of about 40 medicinal 
plants with their distribution is given 
in a recent issue of the Journal of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. Analytical 


data are provided for comparison with 


the standards laid down in British Phar- 
macopata, ' 

The more important 
them are :—Aronttum 
(vern. Mohri, Banbalang), Artemisia 
brevifolia, Atropa acuminata  (vern. 
jallalubar Angur shefa, Jall-ka-phal) 
Cal htcum Luteum (vern. Suranjan), 
Carum carut (vern. Zira), Digitalis pur- 
purea (Foxglove). Datura stramonium 
(vrn. Dhatura), Dryopterie odontoloma 
and D. marginata, Digitalis lanata, Dryo- 
pterts fillixiras (vern. Kunji), Ephedra 
geradiana (ver. Asmania, A:mani-booti), 
Hyosrymus niger (vern. Bazar-bang, 
Ajwain, Khorasani), Juniper Con munie, 
J. Oxycednis, J. marcopoda, Lavendula 
officinalis, Mentha wptperata (vern. 
poodina), Papaver somntiferum (Poste, 
Afuin), Podophyllum emodi, Rheum emods 
(vern. Rewand chini) Urginea indica 
(vern. Jangli Pyaz) and Valerium wallichi 
(Mushakbala). 


The lesser important plants number 
about 16 and are found in Jammu and 
Kashmir either in a state of nature or in 
cultivated form. They can be commer- 
cially exploited to meet any demand. 
Plants which may be acclimatised and 
cultivated easily in Jammu and Kashmir 
are, Gassis angustifolia, Glycerhiza 
glabra (vern. Malathi), Arachis hypogea, 
Anethum gqraveolens, Ipecac, Cinchona 
and Strophanthis. 


The Andhra Scientific Instruments Co., 
Masulipatam, has designed a new 
theodolite goniometer of a universal type 
of crystals at all possible orientations. An 
outline of the general features and the 
use of the instrument is given in another 

-articl)> appearing in the Journal. 
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The main features of the instrument 


are (1) two circular scales, one in the - 


horizontal and the other in vertical 
plane; (2) the crystal-holder, (3) the 
Collinator with illuminating arrange- 
ment, and (4) the telescope with a cow- 
bination objective enabling its use as a 
low-power microscope as well. The 
system is mounted on a rigid cast iron 
base providing with levelling screws for 
the adjustment of the scales exactly 
horizontal and the other vertical. The 
instrument is a _ self-contained unit 
provided with a low tension trarsformer 
feeding the illuminating system directly 
on the 220 volt A. C. mains. The instru-. 
ment will be a valuable aid to X-ray 
specialists and crystallographers. 
_ Design and development of scientific 
instruments by manufacturing firms are 
common in Western countries. Sucb 
activities are just beginning in this 
country, and private manufacturers by 
undertaking research and design of new 
instruments and improving the existing 
ones can greatly help progrees of research. 
industry and instruction in educational 
institutions. 

The other articles of interest in the 
Journal are recovery of wax from sugar 


factory press cake, and vitamin a content 
of shark liver oils. 


INDO-PAKISTAN COTTON 
TEXTILE AGREEMENT 


Negotiations. which were roceeding 
between the Government of India an 
the Government .of Pakistan, on the 
subject of making cotton textiles avail- 
able to Pakistan as against cotton from 
Pakistan, have been finalised, and an 
agreement has been reached between 
the two Governments for the period 
one one ie says a Press Note 
issu y the Ministry of Industry 
Supply on March 13. = 

nder the agreement India will make 
available 12 bales of cloth and yarn 
against every 20 bales of cotton received 
from Pakistan, both cotton textiles and 


cotton being subject to customs duties . 


in the two Dominions. The Goverm- 
ment of India have also agreed to make 
an ad hoc allotment of 25,000 bales of 
cloth to Pakistan against cotton alreedy 
received in the Indian Dominion. The 
agreement comes into force immediately. 


The trade will now proceed with 
purchases of cotton in Pakistan. The 
Pakistan Government have agreed to 
issue permits freely for export of the 
cotton so purchased to India. 

Released officers of the Royal Indian 
Naval Reserve and Royal Indien Naval 
Volunteer Reserve who wish to he con- 
sidered for the grant of a short Service 
Commission in the Executive, Engineer- 
ing or Flectrical branches of the Royal 
Indian Navy may now apply forthwith 
to the Flag Officer Commanding, Royal 
DoE Navy, Naval Headquarters, New 

elhi. 
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SHORTER HOURS AND PERIODIC RESTS FOR 
RAILWAYMEN: ADJUDICATOR’S AWARD 


UPPORTING reduced hours of work 
for railway servants, Mr. Justice 
Rajadhyaksha has recommended 

in his adjudication award proposals 
which would entail the engagement of 
about 79,000 more men by the Indian 
‘railways and an additional recurring 
expenditure of Rs. 6} crores per annum. 


He has also favoured a weekly rest 
of at least a full night and a full day 
for all ‘continuous’ and ‘ intermittent ’, 
workers and a fortnightly rest of 24 hours 
for other staff. 


His other recommendations liberalize 
the existing leave rules for inferior and 
daily-rated staff and suggest the pro- 
Vision of satisfactory leave reserves. 


Mr. Rajadhyaksha was appointed by 
Government of Indie in 1946, to adjudi- 
cate in the dispute between nine Gov- 
ernment Railways (viz., N. W., E. L., 
B. N., B. A. G. I. P., B. B. C.1., 0. T. 
M. S. M., and 8. I.) and their workmen. 
The dispute was in respect of hours of 
work, periodic reste, leave reserves and 
leave rules and holiday concessions to 
daily-rated and inferior staff. The 
award of the adjudicator was submitted 
to the Government in May, 1947, d as 
such, covers all the State Railways that 
existed in undivided India. 

The Report emphasizes that all cate- 
gories of railway workers, including 
loco and traffic running staff such as 
engine crew, guards and brakesmen, 
should be brought within the scope of 
the hours of Employment Regulations 
and should be re-classified. These 
Regulations, which apply to railway- 
men other than those who are governed 
by the Factories Act or the Mines Act, 
implement the I. L. O. Conventions of 
1919 and 1921. They provide a 60- 
hour week, rest periods and overtime 
allowances for ‘continuous’ workers 
and an 84-hour week with no statutory 
rest for essentially ‘intermittent’ workers. 
Owing to the nature of their work, certain 
classes are excluded from the benefits 
conferred by the Regulations. | 


Re-Classification of Workers 


The adjudicator has suggested the 
re-classification of railway servants into 
‘intensive’, ‘continuous’, ‘ essentially 
intermittent’ and ‘excluded’  cate- 
gories instead of the present three cate- 
gories. The intensive class will include 
section controllers, staff employed in 
line-clear work, yard staff, signallers on 
heavy circuits and wireless operators. 
Any railway servant employed continu- 
ously without a respite of at least six 
hours will be included in the ‘continu- 
ous’ class. Such of the staff whose work 
includes periods of inaction aggregating 
ix hours or more will be classihed as 
‘essentially intermittent’. ‘he ‘ex- 
cluded’ categories are to be limited to 
supervisory staff, health and medical 
services, persons employed in a conti- 
dential capacity, saloon attendants, etc. 


In the matter of classification, the 


sa has stressed that the Chief 
Labour Commissioner should be the 


fina authority to whcm apreals should 
lie over the decisions of the Adminis- 
trations. It is also recommended that the 
Chief Labour Commissioner’s organisation 
should be strengthened and that each 
Railway Administration should have 
@ separate organisation to supervise the 
application of the Regulations. 


Hours of Work 


The Report lays down that ‘ intensive ' 
should be employed on four shitts of 6 
hours each, ‘continuous’ workers 
three shifts of 8 hours each and 


‘essentially intermittent ’ staff on two 


shitts of 12 hours each. ‘lhe statutory 
limits suggested are 45 hours per week 
for ‘intensive’ staff, 54 hours per week 
for ‘continuous’ workers and 75 hours 
per week tor ‘essentially intermittent’ 
workers. No limit is prescribed tor 
the ‘excluded’ class but the Report 
cautions that ‘‘this should not absoive 
the aaminustrations of the responsibility 
on humanitarian grounds, of seemg that 
unreasonable conaitions are not imposed. 
lt is suggested that the hours ot work 
in respect of running staft should be 
calculated from ther signing on to 
signing off. 


A rest of at least 30 consecutive hours 
in a week, which will automatically 
include a tull mght and a full day, 1s 
recummended for all ‘intensive’ and 
‘continuous’ workers. A 24-hour period, 


‘including a full mght, is suggested as 


weekiy rest for ‘essentially intermittent’ 
workers. For ‘excluded’ infenor staff, 
@ period of 48 consecutive hours in a 
month or 24 consecutive hours in a 
fortnight is recommended as the mini- 
mum rest. lhe Keport has suggested 
the employment of special staft by the 
Railways tor the provision of this relief. 


** Geneva A. S. Ms.” 


Under the present rules, a weekly rest 
of 24 consecutive hours is prescribed 
for ‘continuous’ workers. According 
to the Report, this entails great harda- 
ship on certain staff such as Assistant 
Station Masters who are obliged to work 
once or twice a week for 1Z hours at the 
stretch (popularly known as a_ long 
‘on ’) and to have only a_ short ‘ oft’ 
e.g. from 4 p.m. to 12 p.m. or 12 noon 
to 8 p.m. 


The Report says that ‘the adminis- 
trations have generally been able to 
provide 24 consecutive hours’ rest to 
‘continuous ’ staft employed in a conti- 
nuous process in the shaze of long ‘ ons’ 
and short ‘ ofis’’ otherwise called ‘ double 
duty ’. This is a clumsy device which 
robs the concession oft its grace and 
value’’. ‘his system is said to be 
very unpopular with the staft and the 
Adjudicator discourages it as *t repug- 
nant to any commonsense conception 
ot weekly rest”. It is pointd out 
that for some time this evil was elimi- 
nated at certain stations where the work 
was heavy by the appointment of relie- 
ving staff known as ‘Geneva A.S. Ms.” 


As regards running staff, the Report 
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has recommended that their duty should 
not. exceél 10 hours at a_ stretch. 
Periodic. rests for them should consist’ 
of four periods of not less than 22 hours 
each in a month. Such rest. should 
always include a night in bed and be 
given at headquarters. As far as 
possible, they should have such rest 
once in every ten days. It is further 
suggested that the Kailway Board 
should issue instructions against conti- 
nual night duty by running staff for 
more than six nights consecutively and 
against keeping the running staff away 
from headquarters from more than three 
or four days at a stretch. 


Leave Rules and Reserves 


The Report has suggested that in res- 
pect of railway servants who will be 
classified as Class IV, in ~ accordance 
with the Pay Commission’s recom- 
mendations, leave on full pay should 
be allowed to be accumulated up to 
four months in the case of those with 
over 20 years service, up to three months, 
in the case of those with 10 to 20 years 
of service and two months, in the case 
of others. Twenty days leave on half 
pay should be admissible per year to 
staff with over 20 years service and 
15 days, for other staff. Casual 
leave should be admissible up to 15 days 
in a year. In the case of workshop staff, 
15 days paid holidays should be allowed 
in lieu of casual leave. These _ re- 
commendations are designed to narrow 
down the gap between Class III and 
Class IV services in the matter of leave 
rules. The leave concessions admissible 
to persons in Class 1V services after 20 
years of service will be the same as those 
in Class services. ae 

Among the methods and principles 
suggested by the adjudicator for the 
general guidance of administrations 
with a view to placing leave reserves on 
@ satisfactory basis are the following :— 


For categories of staff for © whom 
suitable substitutes are readily available, 
a lump-sum grant should be placed at 
the disposal of the District Officer with 
power to appoint substitutes wherever 
necessary within that amount. For 
categories for whom it is not possible 
to find substitutes, adequate leave 
reserve based on the leave usually taken 
by the staff should be provided. In 
other cases a reserve should be provided 
on the basis of the minimum leave re- 
quirements. For exceptionally un. 
healthy areas, a suitable addition 
varying from 3 to 5 per cent of the wor- 
king strength should be made to the 
reserve. For purposes other than leave, 
@ specified reserve calculated on the 
basis of an estimate of the actual 
requirements, should be provided except 
in the case of categories for whom sub- 
stitutes are available. | 


Mr. Rajadhyaksha wus assisted by the 
two assessors in his enquiry which lasted 
nearly a year. He held in all 101 sittings 
and examined 249 witnesses at Bombay, 
Lahore, Gorakhpur, Calcutta, Nagpur, 
Madras, Trichinopoly and Delhi. During 
his tour he visited railway stations, 
workshops, sheds and offices in order 
to acquire first-hand information on 
the nature and conditions of work per- 
formed by railwaymen. 
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Railway PRIORITY NO DIVERSION OF JUTE EXPORT 
BUSINESS FROM CALCUTTA 


CONTROL 


A Bill seeking to extend éor another 
year the life of the Railways (Transport 
of Goods) Act, 1947, was introduced in 
the Dominion Parliament on March 1), 
by the Hon'ble Dr. John Matthai, 
Minister for Transport 


Railway Priority Control is exercised 
under the Act which came into force on 
March 25 last and is due to expire on 
March 25, 1948. 


The Statement of Objects and Reasons 
appended to the Bill reads: 


So long as the present shortage of 
certain essential cummodities renders 
necessary the movement of such commo- 
dities by rail without delay and _ in 
preference to less important movements 
and so long as the railways are not in a 
position to handle all the traffic offerings, 
some form of priority control is considered 
to be essential. In the absence of an 
express legal provision, such preferential 
treatment may be challenged as a con- 
travention of section 42A of the Indian 
Railways Act, 1890. The Railways 
(Transport of Goods) Act, 1947, expires 
on March 25, 1948 and it is necessary to 
extend ite life for another year. 


The Act, as it stands, applies only to the 
movement of commodities shown in the 
Schedule which now comprises 99 items. 
The Schedule has been restricted to 18 
really essential items, but power has been 
taken to render assistance to items not 
included in the Schedule so as to meet 
all eventualities. Sponsoring would be sub- 
ject to wagon quotas and the number of 
authorities empowered to sponsor the 
transport of goods has been reduced, 
taking away the power of Provincial 
and State Governments to delegate. 


APPLICATION OF RAILWAYS 
ACT TO ACCEDING STATES 


A Bill further to Amend the Indian 
Railways Act of 1890 seeking to extend 
the ce vigore application of the Act 
to acceding States was introduced in 
March 1) 

Matthai, 


ie Dominion Parliament on 
the Hon'ble Dr. John 
Minister for Railways. 
According to the Statement of Objects 
and Reasons appended to the Bill, the 
provisions of the Railways Act were, 
so far, not directly applicable to Indian 
States, but uniformity of law on Railways 
was secured by the Crown Representative 
applying the said provisions to the 
railway lands lying in Indian States, 
jurisdiction over which had been ceded. 


With the setting up of the Dominion 
of India, jurisdiction previously exercised 
by the Crown Representative was 
retroceded but by the Instrument of 
Accession, the acceding States have 
acceded to the Dominion in respect of 
the ‘‘ Ruilways’”’ entry in the Federal 
Legislative List of the Government of 
India Act, 1935, as adapted in its applica. 
fion to the Dominion of India. The 
Dominion Legislature is accordingly 
cempetent to legislate for the States on 
this subject. 


( Continued én nest Col. ) 
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HE attention of the Government 
T of India has been drawn to criti- 
cisms which have recently 
appeared in the Press or been mado 
elaewhere regarding the jute export 
control system introduced in January by 
Government, ssys a Press Communique 
issued by the Ministry of Commerce on 
March 10. 


Under the new schemes applicants 
posseesing tirm contracts with overseas 
buyers were allotted pro rata provisional 
quotas on conditions that within 15 
days they would have letters of credit 
opened in their names by the original 
buyers and that failure to do so would 
involve not only cancellation of the pro- 
Visional quotas but also deprivation of 
jute export licences in future. As a 
further safeguard, these provisional 
quota slips have been declared to be 
non-negotiable instruments. These 
safeguards are necessary to prevent 
trafficking in quotas which was the main 
drawback when a similar system was in 
operation before 1947. 


The present system was introduced 
as the 1947 system, under which 90 per 
cent. of the jute export business was 
reserved for established shippers and 10 
per cent was thrown open to new-comers, 
had resulted, according to the informa. 
tion of the Government of India and re- 
presentations made to them by the West 
Bengal Government, in concentration of 
export business in the hands of non- 
Indiang. 

There is fio truth in the statement that 
business has been diverted from Calcutta 
to other places. Statistics available reveal 
that, taking for various destinations, 
quotas allotted to Calcutta firms range 
from 70 per cent. to 100 per cent., only 
the balance being allotted to non-Calcutta 
firms amongst whom there are some 
established shippers who were doing this 
business even before. There has been 
some transfer of business from non-Indians, 
to Indians but that was one of the objects 
of the new scheme. The exact per- 
ccntage of business gone to established 
shippers is heing ascertained and the 
information will be released within a 
day or two. 


Allocation of Quotas 


There has been some misunderstanding 
as regards allocation of quotas for the 
dollar areas tor the entire six months 
January-June, although applications had 
been invited for the January-February 


— ee me ee ee, 


(Continued from Previous Col, ) 


The object of this Bill is to extend the 
propriy vigore application of the Railways 
Act to all acceding States. Clause 2 
extends the Act to the whole of India, 
that is, to all the Provinces and acceding 
States. The other clauses place the 
Governments of the acceding States in 
the same position as the Provincial Gov- 
ernments in regard to minor railways 
situated wholly within a State and in 
regard to certain ancillary provisions 
of the Aot. 
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period. This had to be done in order 
to strengthen our foreign exchange 
position. ‘lo remedy the grievance of 
those who had not applied on the ground 
that applications had been invited for 
the January-February period, instrue- 
tions have already been issued to invite 
applications tor the remaining four 
months and to grant additional quotas 
where it ig proved that nrm contracts 
existed with genuine overseas buyers. 


The period given to the holders of the 
provisional quota slips to have letters 
of credit opened has just expired, and 
those who are unable to produce letters 
of credit are now being weeded out and 
the quantities thus released are being 
re-allotted to established shippers and 
exporters on production of proot of their 
having entered into tirm contracts betore 
the introduction of the present scheme. 


In this way business men who are not 
genuine will be eliminated, whereas 
those who are in a position to do business 
will have been given a foothold and the 
Concentration of the export business in 
the hands of a few shippers will have 
been diluted. 

Shipmente of jute goods have begun, 
and tuking the January-June period, it 
ig expected that there will be no fall in 
the export of our jute goods or recession 
in our tureign exchange position. Covern- 
the situation 
closely and will modify the scheme aa 
requred by the circumstances. The 
Control will be retained s0 lung aa neoces- 
aity tor it is felt in view of the disparity 
in the world demand for jute gooas and 
their supply, as also in view of our need 
to dureov supplies to areas trom where we 
have to procure our food or build up our 
doar pusition, bearing in mind the need 
for ensuring that countries which take 
our jute goods guarantee that they will 
not be re-exported to countries where 
we do not wish them to go. 


Government wish to make it clear that 
the new scheme was introduced after 
consulting leading jute  intereste in 
Calcutta and ascertaining their reactions. 
Government have no intention of relaxing 
the jute export control to long as the 
necessity for control is felt in the inter- 
esta of national economy. 


CONTROL OVER EXPORT 


Control over the export of jute and 
jute goods wag imposed during the war. 
dn view of world shortage and in order 
to ensure that the essential needs of 
recipient countries were met, the Gov- 
ernment of India, in congultation with 
the Combined Kaw Materiais Buard in 
Washington, allowed exporta from 1943 
on the basis of destinational quotas. It 
was a system of ‘‘first come, first served , 
with certain ‘ceilings’ tor particular 
countries. 


This system did not please tradere gencr- 
ally, for it was held to give preference to 
those firms which could secure more 
freight from shipping companies. 


A new procedure was adopted in June, 
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\v46, under which applications were 
invited bi-monthly from intending export- 
ers, to be accompanied by evidence of 
sale abroad and availability of freight. 
Licences were issued according to the 
quantities applied for and the quantitie 
available for distribution on a pro raia 
basis. This system placed no reatriotion 
on an applicant’s eligibility, the only 
qualification necessary for reouring a 
quota being his ability to do business. 


‘* New Comer ” Principle 


Laet year, however, the Minister of 
Commerce in the Interim Government, 
Mr. Chundrigar, introduced the ‘ estab- 
lished ehipper”’, and ‘‘new-comer” 
principle. fe was decided that 90 per 
cent. of the quotae should be reserved 
for established shippers and allotment 
made to them on the basis of the percentage 
share of their exporte in a year selected 
by each. The 10 per cent. balance of the 
quotas was reserved for new-comers. 


This system was strongly resented by 
the trade, which felt that the established 
shippers’ principle favoured only a 
few firms and helped to perpetuate a 
sort of monopolistic hold on the export 
business. The new-comers’ reservation 
wag also criticised. One view was that 
the percentage reserved for them was 
inadequate. Others felt that it Would 
be difficult for the licensing authorities 
in Delhi to judge the genuineness of 
app!ications merely from orders produced 
by applicants, 

Conversations were, therefore, held 
with various sections of the trade, and in 
the beginning of this year the Govern- 
ment decided that for the ourrent half- 
year export quotas should be distributed 
only among partie in a pogition to pro- 
duce bona fide evidence of having con- 
cluded firm contracts, with importers 
abroad. It was felt that in the existing 
circumstances the new system would be 
fair to all sections of the trade, the inten- 
tion being to approximate as far as 
poesible to vonditions which prevailed 
before the imposition of control. 


Under any system of control malprac- 
tices, including black-marketing in 
quotas, are possible. While it is felt that 
business men themselves can remedy 
such undesirable practices, the Govern- 
ment are endeavouring to check suoh 
abuses as far as possible. For instances, 
firms which obtain quotas under the 
pro rata acheme have been told the quotas 
gre provisional and will be confirmed 
only if within 15 days letters of oredit 
are produced from the buyers from whom 
orders were prodiced at the time that the 
applications were made. 


Moreover, if an applicant produces a 
bogus contract, suitable action will be 
taken against hi The provisional 
quota slipe have further been declared 
non-negotiable documenta to as to 
prevent persons trafficking in them. 


re ee ee ee ee eee 
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Government would be prepared to con- 
sider svmputhetically hard cnees in 
whick firms had entered into firm con- 
tracts for sale but had not reccived 
adequste quotas undcr the present pro 
raiz systen. 


Amorg thoee present was the Hon'ble 
Mr. N.R. Sarkar, Finance Minister, West 
Bengal Government. 


of India’s present jute export 

licensing scheme was made on 
Marck 3 by the Minister four Cummerce, 
in reply to a short notice question. The 
question and the Minister’s answer 
are given Lelow ;: 


QUESTION (By Shri Kursked Lal) : 


A STATEMENT on the Government 


(a) Whether it is a fact that a new 
system of jute licensing has been edopted 
in 1948 ? 


_ (6) If a0, what is the nature of the 
Scheme ? 


(c) What are the special reasons for 
adopting this scheme ? 


(2) Why is it necessary to continue 
the quota system for jute ? 


(e) Has the attention of Covernment 
been drawn to the agitation against this 
system and the continuance of the qucta 
arrangcments ? 


REFLY . 
(c) Yeu, Sir. 


(¢) Quotas of raw jute and jute goods 
are allotted Ly Govemment for export 
to various destinations. These quotas 
are announced to the trade through 
& notice issued by the Deputy Chief 
Coutruller of Exports, Caloutta and appli- 
cation. are invited by that cfficer by a 
paiticular date from intending exporters 
with definite evidence ot having concluded 
contracts with overseas tuyers. There 
1§ no restriction in regard to the eliyi- 
bility of an applicant and thus any 
trader who kas contracted with an over- 
seas buyer fo sale of jute or jute goods 
is eligible to apply. Provisional qu. ta 
slips are then issued to these applicants 
on a strictly pro rata Ltasis. The quota 
holders are then required to produce 
before the Deputy Chief Controller of 
Exports, Calcutta, within 15 days of 
tho recaapt uf the quota evidence of tha 
foreign importers having opened letters 
of credit im their favour. The quotas 
ere not confirmed unless this evidence 
is produced. The Deputy Chief Cor- 
troller of Exports, Calcutta, har also 
been instructed to ensure that the Letters 
of Credit are 


(s) from the same parties who placed 
the orders originally and 


(ft) in their own names. 


Thie should ensure tLat quota-holders 
are bona fide applicants and do not sell 
their quotas to otber parties. 


(c) Tho licensing procedure which was 
followed in 1947 was based on the estab- 
lished shippers principle. According to 
this principle, 90 per cent of the quotas 
wers reserved for established shippers and 
allotments were male on the basis of the 
percentage share of their exports in the 
year selected by them. They were 
given tho option of selecting any basic 
year in the 10 years ending the 26th 
June 1946 in the case of raw jute and the 
3lst December 1046 in the case of jute 
goods. The talance, viz:, 10 per cent of 
the quota, was roserved for new comers 
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for which applications were invited 
by the Chief Controller of Exports, New 
cla, 


This cystem vame in fcr much adverse 
criticism as introlucing an entirely new 
feature into the jute trade whih had 
not existed even in the war yeers ond us 
favouring mostly non-Indinu firms, 
since Indian finos in large aumberr had 
actually started doing substential | usi- 
ness only in 1946 aad in the beginning 
of 1947. 


‘‘ New Comers ” Scheme 


As regards the ‘‘uew comers” acleme 
since allotments were made on the basis 
of the orders produced by them in their 
applications io the Chiet Contcoller ot 
exports end not on weir abiliy to do 
businese, a very large wumber of un- 
desirable persons got licences, which 
they openly advert.eod for nue. 


When the question of allotting quotas 
for the helf year 2tth Teceuather 1085 to 
26th June 1948, cume up for cousidera- 
tion, it was decided, afver very cureful 
consideration and aiter disrussing the 
matter with the various inteseste con- 
cerned, to abandon the = esthblisl.ed 
shippers gcheme and to revert tu the 
pro rata echere as explained in reply to 
(5b) above. 


(dq) (tt is necessary tu continue the 
quota system for jute goode for the 
foilowing reasons : 


(1) The quantum of goods availanie 
for ex;-ort is far from sufficient to meet 
the world demand; (2) We lave to 
Maintain directional trade to the Lard 
currency areas ; (7) Jute goods are tn be 
prevented from going to Eouth Africa; 
and (4) Large quantities are necessury 
to be earmarked for export to various 
vountries e¢.g., Ar.entine in return tor 
toodstffrn. 

\¢) Yeo, Sir. 
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POLICY OF JUTE EXPORT 
CONTROL 


The Hon'ble Mr. C. H. Bhabhs, then 
Minister for Commerce, received on March 
1 a deputation of interests connected with 
the export of jute goods and explained to 
them the principles underlyirg the pre. 
gent policy of jute export centrol, saya a 
Press Nove issuou by the Miniatry of 
Commerce oa Merch 1. 


The deputation, which urged that jute. 
export control be removsd, stated that. 
the supply position now was such as to. 
juetify such a step. The Minister, after 
giving them a patient hearing, asked ths 
deputation to aubmit for Government's 
consideration a scheme to suit the preecnt. 
Circumstances, i in =s.in two 
principal objectives -naumely, direction 
of goods to centres from where we have 
to obtuin foreign exchange and from where 
we have to procure our food require- 
ments. The need to prevent the Hew of 
jute goods to countries whe:e we do not 
wish them to go was also placed Lofore 
the deputation. 


Mr. Bhabhs yave an assurance that 
( Continued tn Col.3 ) 
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ROAD COMMUNICATIONS 
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Dr. John Matthai’s Statement In Parliament 


XTENSION of road communi- 

cations in India, development of 
ports’ and amendment of the 
Port Trusts Act to provide adequate 
representation for Indian business interests 
as in Port Trusts were among the sub- 
jects dealt with by the Hon’ble Dr. 
John Matthai, Minister of Transport 


Ld 


in his reply to the debate on the de- 


mand for grant under the head *‘ Mini- 
stry of ort’ in the Decminion 
Parliament on March 13. The Hon’ble 
Minister said: 


Sir, there are two main problems 
I transport which have been 
raised in the course of the discussion. 
The first is the question of Port Truste. 
There are three points, I think which 
have been raised with regard to the 
directions in which the composition or 
the constitution of the major Port 
Trusts of the country should be re- 
organised. 


First of all, there is the question of 
nomination of members of the Port 
Trust by the Government—the Central 
and Provincial Governments. Secondly, 
the question was raised about the exis- 
tence of representation for communal 
organisations. The third is the question 
of providing larger representation for 
Indian interests. Well, these three are 
matters which have been agitated, I 
think, in public for quite a number of 
years. It is perfectly true, as my 
Hon’ble friend Mr. Sidhwa pointed out, 
that the Port Trusts in the major ports 
in the form in which they exist today 
are much older than he or I. They are, 
therefore, rather out of touch with the 
existine facts in the country’s political 
and economic set-up. 


What.I. want to-say. today is -this. 
In response to the request made to me 
by the Mover and by ‘Mr. Sidhwa, it is 
my intention to introduce in the course 
of the present session a Bill for the 
amendment of the Port Trusts Act 
regarding the composition of the Port 
Trusts. The two points with which we 
are most urgently concerned are first 
of all the question of providing adequate 
representation for Indian business 
interests and the second is the question 
of eliminating the representation of 
organisations which are professedly 
communal organisations. These two 
are mutters which, in principle, have been 
accepted by Government and the House 
will see that in the Bill which I shall 
introduce later in the session we propose 
to embody these two principles. 


A Fundamental Distinction 


As regards the question of nomination 
of members by Government, i.e., the 
Central and Provincial Governments, 
that is a question which in my opinion 
raises difficulties of a rather peculiar 
character. The main Point is this. 
Very often comparison is made between 
@ Port Trust and a Municipal Corporation, 
The Chairman of a Municipal Corporation 
is an elected functionary and the point 
* often made, ‘* Why don’t we have an 
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elected Chairman or our Port Trust? 
If necessary, give him the assistance of 
an Executive Officer.” It ia a. point that 
I have given some thought to and my 
own idea—it is not a matter which I 
have placed before the Government for 
their consideration—but my own per- 
sonal reaction to the problem is this. 


There is a fundamental distinction 
between a Municipal Corporation and a 
Port Trust in one of the major ports of 
the country, because these major ports 
deal with transport problems which have 
an intimate ing on national trans- 
port arrangements, and it is therefore 
very important, particularly in times of 
emergency, that Government should have 
sufficient control over these Port Trusts 
in the matter of its external co-ordination 
with other forms of transport in urgent 
situations arising in the country. The 
Port Trusts and Municipal Corporations 
stand on a different footing and therefore 
I propose for the moment, to introduce 
no provision in the Bill which I am 
placing before the House in the course 
of the session as regards this particular 
point about nomination by Government. 
But as regards the other two points, I 
hope the provisions in the Bill will 
satisfy the House. 


Minor Ports 


Then, I think the Hon’ble Mover 
asked me why we are not taking steps 
for raising some of the minor ports in the 
country to the status of major ports. 
That question was again gone into in 
some detai] by the Ports Technica] 
Committee which was appointed two or 
three years ago and a thorough and well- 
conceived Report was issued by them. 
Arising out of the recommendations of 
that Committee, as the House is aware, 
we have set up a Special Committee now 
to enquire into the question of opening 
major ports on the West Coast of India— 
one along the Kathiawar-Cutch coast 
and the other along the coast from 
Marmugao to Cochin: That Committee 
ia now sitting and I hope to have its 
recommendations in the course of a few 
weeks and Government will proceed to 
take action on them, 


Before I get on to the other subject, 
namely, the question of roads—incidently, 
I think Mr. Sidhwa mentioned the 
question of the G.N.I1.T. of Delhi., . 


SHRI T. T, 
(Madras : General)—May I, Sir, before 
the Minister proceeds to the other 
subject, ask if the Government have 
any policy as regards the expansion 
of the major ports under the charge of 
the Government of India? If the 
Hon'ble Minister wil] briefly state if he 
has got any policy, I shall be very much 
obliged. 


THE HON'BLE DR. JOHN MATTHAI: 
Policy with regard to the expansion of 
the existing major ports? Yeg. I 
think there are various proposals regarding 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay and some 
extension is already under construction. 
There are important Proposals now under 
consideration for extending the facilities 
offered by these porta. 


KRISHNAMACHARI - 


SHRI T. T, KRISHNAMACHARI: i 
hope the Government will not ignore the 
protest that has been made by vested 


interests in regard to the proposed 
expansion of Madras port? 


THE HON’BLE DR.JOHN MATTHAI: 
Well, the matter as the Hon'ble Member 
knows better than I do, is under dis- 
cussion between the Madras Port Trust 
and the Madras Government,—certain 
details arising in regard to the extension 
of the Madras port. But I am in 
agreement with the suggestion _which 
my Hon'ble friend has made. It is very 
important in view of the commitments 
that are likely to be made on‘ 
in coming years in the country that 
Government should keep in view _the 
importance of extending the facilities 
offered by the major ports. 


With regard to the G.N.I.T., the 
position is this. Speaking for the 
Transport Ministry, we have come to 
the conclusion that Government should 
acquire the whole of the G.N.I.T., but 
I cannot today make any fina] announce- 
ment because the proposal is shortly 
to go up before the Standing Finance 
Committee, and if we are able to secure 
their agreement, we shall go forward 
and have the details finalized. As far as 
I am concerned, I have come to the con- 
clusion that the best solution of the 
problem is to acquire the whole of the 
G.N.LT. by the Government. 


National Highways 


Then, with rd to the question of 
roads, a great “deal has been said about 
the importance of extending road 
communications in the country with 
which I need fiot say I am in complete 
agreement. There are two limiting 
factors ; first of all there is the question 
of the financial assistance that we can 
provide from the Centre for the deve- 
lopment of roads in the province and 
secondly in the immediate future there is 
the question of finding the n 
materials. The House knows that as 
far as the Central Government are 
concerned, they have now eesumed com- 
plete responsibility for the maintenance 
of the National Highways of the 
country. The pre-partition figure for 
the total mileage that we tcok over as 
National Highways is ecmewhere of the 
order of 18,000 miles, that is to say. the 
Central Government is completely res- 
ponsible for the maintenance of these 
National Highways and also for their 
development. ; 


AN HON'BILE MEMBER: What is 
the present mileage ? 


THE HON’BLE DR. .OHN MATTHAI: 

am giving the pre-partition figure 

which is 1 ,000 but I have not got the 
exact figures for the Dominion of India. 


As regards assistance fcr roads in the 
Provinces as the Hon'ble Member knows, 
there is a Central Road : und from 
which allocations are made in favour of 
Provinces and there are also grants 
provided for the development of roads 
under the general develoy ment schemes 
which the Central Government is finan- 
cing, so that I think, consistently with 
the financial resources now available 
to Government, Government are making 
good their undertaking thet road 
communications should be developed as 
fully as possible. 
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Reference has been made to the 
question of the bad state of repair in 
which a large part of our road system 
ia at present. tran only speak for thu 
National Highways; It do admit that 
the National Highways are not at. 
present in that state of repair in which 
I would like them to be. The point to 
remeniber is we took over responsibility 
for the National Highways unly sinco 

. April 1, 1947. Till then the maintenance 

of these highways was the responsi- 
bility of the Provincial Government. 
After April 1 on account of the con- 
stitutional uncertainty, we were not in 
@ position to provide allthe funds re- 
quired for the developmen’ or the 
maintenance of National Highways in 
that state of repair in which we think 
they ought to be. What we did was, 
in view of the uncertainty during the 
transition period—until things were more 
or less finalized, to advance about 
porcent, of the amount that we had 
allotted previously for the maintenance 
of National Highways. Now, we 
have bsen able to restore more or less 
the grant that we had originally 
intended and I hope it will be possible to 
secure a better level of maintenance for 
these Nutional Highways. 3 


It must be remembered that the system 
under which we are working is that we 
provide all the finances required fer the 
maintenance of National Highways, but 
the actual agency through which wae 
are working is the P. W. D. 
of the Provincial Government; we 
exerciso a certain amount of control 
but the agency is theirs. The Central 
Government have not got the agency 
for carrying out the maintenance work 
required in respect of these Highways, 
but the question of maintaining them in 
@ state of adequate repair is something, 
the importance of which I am fully aware. 


My Hon’blie friend, Mr. Rohini Kumar 
Chaudhuri, raised the question of roada 
which have been damaged during the 
war ; that raises rather a ditticult problem. 
{ will tell the House straightaway what 
the policy is that weare following in 
regard to that. Since we have accepted 
responsibility for the maintenance of 
National Highways, that is to say, & 
very large part of the road system for 
which the Provinces were _ responsible . 
now have been taken over by us. we feel © 
it is a fair proposition that while we 
would make ourselves responsible for 
repairing the damage caused by war in 
respect of National Highways, Pro- 
vincial Governments should be respon- 
sible for repairing the damage caused by . 
war, in respect of provincial road com- 
munications. That is the general 
principle on which we are proceeding. 
There is one matter which causes us & | 
certain amount of difficulty there. 


Two Problems — 


It may be urged thatin the matter. 
of repairing war damage there are two 
problems that may arise. There is the 
problem of restoration and there is the 
problem also of reconstruction and deve- 
lopment. As far as the mere problem 
of resturation is concerned, I have not 
the slightest doubt in my mind that 
Provinces must be responsible for 
repairing damage caused in respect of 
provincial roads. As far as the question 
of development or -recorstruction is 

d. there. is. a. certain element 
of boubt; but suppose I accepted the 


of 
see 
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principle that where a war-demsged 
road stood in need not merely of restor- 
ation but of development or reconstruc 
tion, that on that account the Centre 


Should accept responsibility as a matter 


of administration, you would be up 
against the question of determining 
what is exactly ‘ restoration’ and what is 
exactly ‘development and -reconstric- 
tion’. It is a thin line that divides the 
two. For the present, therefore, . the 
only thing that I can say on that subject 
is that the Provincial Governments 


must accept responsibility for the time | 


being in respect of their roads and we 
accept responsibility in respect of National 
Highways. 


My Hon’ble friend Mr. Sharma referred 
to the important part which roads might 
play in the matter of transporting com- 
modities. As regards ‘gur’ he said if 
only we had an adequate system of rcad 
communications and motor traneport 
for these roads we should be in a better 
position. I am rather doubtful about 
it. Even if you had first-class roads 
and even_if you had the necessary motor- 
vehicles, you would still be up against 
the question of petrol. That is a very 
difficult question at present and as far as 
I can see and judging the world situation 
at present, in respect of petrol, it looks 
to me that our position is not going to 
be easy. So long as the petrol position 
ig very acute, it seems to me_ rather 
doubtful if in the next few years we 
could make any extensive use of road 
transport for the movement of commodi- 
ties. In certain provinces recently on 
account of the difficulties that were 
experienced in respect of coal, road 
transport was attempted ; they were up 
against the difficulty of finding sufficient 
quantity of petrol; they were also up 
against the difficulty of meeting the 
increased costs due to the high price 
of petrol as motive power. In view of 
these difficulties, I am rather doubtful 
about the possibility of supplemerting 
to any large extent rail transport in the 
cointry by means of road _ transport. 
That I think, Sir, covers more or less the 
points that have been raised. 


Strategic Roads 


SHRI T. T. KRISHNAMACHARI: 
(Madras: General) May I ask if the 
Hon’ble Minister has any information 
to give the House in regard to the building 
of strategic roads on our forntiers? 


THE HON’BLE Dr. JOHN MATTHAI : 
Certain important strategic roads on the 
frontiers are matters which are now under 
discussion between us and the Defence 
Department and whenever a suggestion 
is made with regard to the construction 
of a strategic road, we give it the first 
priority so that the matter may be 
pushed through quickly. . 


SHRI ROHINI KUMAR CHAUDHURI: 
Sir, the Hon’ble Minister has not referred 
to the question of damage to municiap] 


- roads. In those towns where the Military 


were stationed they used trucks very 
freely and roads were heavily damaged 
in places, for instance, like Gauhati and 
Shillong; and the municipalities were 
unable to repair them. What sbout 
these roads? 

THE HON’BLE x. JOHN MATTHAI: 
I am glad the Hon'ble Member raised 
that point, because this ‘question of 
municipal roads presents .certain diffi- 
culties from the point of view of the 
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Central Government. The principle that 
I suggested was that in regard to war- 
damaged roads we accept responsibility 
for National Highways and the pro- 
vincial Governmeat responsibility for 
provincial roads. But so far as National 
Highways that pass through municipal 
areas are concerned, the policy that 
we are following at present is this. ‘The 
approaches to a city up to a specific outer 
ring are the responsibility of the Central 
Government that is to say, there is no 
National Hi zhway as such that ever passes 


through a licge town or an urban centre; 


they do not pass through municipal areas. 


There are various difficulties with 
regard to that. Supposing we accepted 
the principle that we should be responsible 
for a National Highway passing through 
& municipal area, the work that we do 
in respect not merely of development 
but also of maintenance might in a 
number of cases conflict with the city 
improvement schemes of the municipal 
area; it is much better that an outside 
authority keeps out. 


There is another difficulty and that is 
this. When it comes to constructing 
roads in municipal areas the Central 
Government is faced with the extra cost 
of acquiring land in built-up areas which 
is going to place upon the Central Govern- 
ment a rather indefinite amount of 
financial responsibility. Therefore as 
far as the connection of municipalities 
with the National Highway scheme is 
concerned, the Central Government 
accepts no responsibility; we are not 
concerned with municipal areas. It 
necessarily: follows that local bodies 
with the assistance of the provincial 
Government should be_ responsibile for 
the damage that has occurred to roads' 
in municipal areas. 


~ PANDIT LAKSHMI KANTA 
MAITRA: Sir, I wanted to know the 
supply position in regard to road materials 


like tar macadam, road rollers, ete, 
What is the position ? 
THE HON’BLE Dr. JOHN 


MATTHAI : The position is stil] difficult. . 


IMPROVEMENT IN COAL 
| MOVEMENT | 


The steady improvement in coal] loading . 
during the last few months has_ been 
maintained in February, says a Press Note 
issued by the Ministry of Railways (Rail: | 
way Board) on March 11. Statistics for 
this month revea] that 1,750,000 tons of - 
coal were lifted by railways from the 
Bengal and Bihar pitheads alone for the - 
consuming areas, the average loading 
per day amounting to 2,686 wagons. 
This would have touched 2,790 wagons if: 
the figure for February 11 were left out of 
account as work was almost at a stand. 
still on this day which was observed as a 
day of mourning for Mahatma Gandhi's 
death by a large number of labourers. 


The aggregate figure for movement of 
coal for the whole of India was nearly . 
2,200,000 tons. The daily average for. 
all-India loading was -3,408 .wagons per 
day excluding coal loading in Assam, 
registering an improvement of 139 wagons 
a day over the figure for the preceding 
month.. This does-:not teke into account. 
the large number of wagons—about 140 


per day—which .were offered. by the 

failways but could not be utilised by the 

collieries... Coe ae. he 
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JUNAGADH [ISSUE IN SECURITY COUNCIL 


STORY OF NEGOTIATIONS WITH 
PAKISTAN 


¢ Qf) ’ ; We SEE ee IL c ‘ 
¢€¢,D0O not want the Security Council 
to get the impression that by 
giving these figures I am asking 
the Security Council to base any con- 
clusions it might arrive at on the Juna- 
gadh issue on the heaviness of this vote 
for India. India is bound by the under- 
taking it has already given and is pre- 
pared to hold a plebiscite again under 
suitable auspices ifs, required by the 
Security Council’’ said Mr. \. Gopala- 
swamy Ayyangar, Leader of the Indian 
Delegation, in the course of his speech 
in the Security Council on March 8, on 
the Junagadh issue. 


Following is the text of Mr. Ayyangar’s 
speech :— . : 


I found that on the last occasion on 
which this subject was discussed, the 
representative of India, Mr. Vellodi, 
traversed fairly fully and clearly the 
Points made in respect of this matter by 
the representative of Pakistan in his 
speech tu the Security Council on Feb- 
ruaury 18. There is very litle for me to 
add to what Mr. Vellodi said on February 
26 in regard to the substance of most 
of the pointe raised in this ounnection on 
behalf of Pukistan. 


However, a few observations were 
made by the representative of Pakistan 
on the speech that Mr. Vellodi made to 
the Security Council on February 26. It 
will be my endeavour today to clarify 
some of the pointe that were referred to 
in those observations and to make one 
or two further points on behalf of India, 
so that the Security Council may have 
a fuller presentution of India’s case 
betore it begins tu discuss the merits of 


Offer of Fresh Plebiscite 


I wish to refer first to one small 
point which the representative cf Pakistan 
made at the outeet of his concluding 
spesch on that occasion. It referred 
tu the holding of the plebiscite in Juna- 
gadh towards the end of the third week of 

ebruary. This had been the subject 
of so.ne exchange of remarks between the 
repreventative of Pakistun and Mr. 
Velludi on February 18 and also on 
February 26. 


What the representative of Pakistan 
said witb regard to the suggestion he made 
to me with respect to this question was 
perfectly correct. At an informal con- 
sultation between the two delegations,. 


with t..e then President in the chair, he. 


agked that I should communicate with my 
Government to get this plebiscite ; oat.. 
pOned pending consideration of this matter 
by the Security Council. 1 told him 
atraightaway that it wag a reasonable 
request and that I myself would com- 
municate with my Government on that 
matter. 


I did so almost immediately after 
this conversation. I suggested to my 
Government that the plebiasite be 


poned if possible. They, the 
overnn.ent of India, explored the 
Possibility of complying with this re- 
quest, but came to the conclusion that 
arrangements for holding the plebiscite 
had advanced so far that if the taking 
of it was suspended, it might pr.duce 
an amount of adiministartive upset and 
incouvenence to a lage nunler of 
Voters aad staff employed on the taking 
of this plebiscite which, if possible, 
deserved to be avoided. They, there- 
fore, came to the conclusion that while 
the plebiscite might go forward as 
planned, if we here cane tothe con- 
clusion that the plebiscite need not be 
accepted but another plebiscite be 
taken on the same issue under auspices 
and under circumstances and condi- 
tions which we may decide on, they 
would themselves have no objection to 
the taking of such a fresh plebiscite. 


This information was communicated 
to the representative of Pakistan by Mr. 
Velludi, and in the debate on February 
18 the representative of Pakistan reforred 
to this matter and left it there. He 
acknowledged that the reply of the Gov- 
ernment of India had been communi- 
cated to him. He left it there. 


On that particular occasion the fact was 
quite apparent that the plebiscite would 
go on and the undertaking given by 
the Government of India was only that 
if the Security Council cam; to the con- 
clusion here that a fresh plebiscite should 
be taken, the Government of India would 
arrange for such a fresh plebiscite. 


On that occasion the representative of 
Pakistan did not. raise any question 
of the Government of India’s action 


amounting to anything like discourtesy | 


or want of sufficient consideration either 
to the Security Council or to the dele- 
gation of Pakistan. As a matter of fact 
en the day that the representative of 
India referred to this matter, February 
18, I had reached India. And if I had 
received the impression that there was 
any grievance on this score or any charge 
against India on this score, I could, 
and would certainly, have taken steps if 
not to prevent the taking of the poll, 
at least to see that the votes were not 
counted and the results declared until the 
matter was decided here. But having 
read what the representative of Pakistan 
did say on February 18, the impression 
left on my mind, and on the minds of 
my colleagues in ‘the Government of. 


India, was that no dissatisfaction wae felt: 
at what the Government of India had- 


undertaken to do and, therefore, the 
Votes that were’ recordéd werd counted 
and the results devlared: . | Sieg 
+ What. I wish -to ‘assure 
Council today iz that’ thidre was: never 
at any time in the minds of the representa- 
tives of the Government of India any 
idea of running counter to whatever the 
Security Council may have thought 
n@cemery in that mor was it 
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the object of the Government of India 
to flout any decision or recommendations 
that the urity Council might make 
ih this connection. 


Majority Vitéd For india 


Why is it that no grievance was men- 
tioned on February 18 but th grievance 
was mentioned on February 26? It is 
difficult for me to understand the posi- 
tion becauge the only thing that inter- 
vened was the taking of the plebiscite. 
But that wag not a new fact. The taking 
of the plebiscite wag there in the offing 
when the speech on February 18 was 
male. The real thing that interver.ed 
wag the declaration of the resulta of this 
voting. 


I think, if I may make the suggestion, 
that the extent of the voting which was 
disclosed by the counting of the votes 
and the declaration of the results came 
perhaps as a surprise. I know that 
the representative of Pakistan had 
conceded and was prepared for a fairly 
large majority in favour of India at such 
@ plebiscite, but perhaps he was not 
prepared for the actual figures disclosed. I 
may proceed to give some facte and figuros 
which might intensify the grievance that 
Pakistan might feel in thia connection. 


At this particular plebiscite which was 
taken, the number of voters on the roll 
wag 200.560, of whom there were 21.696 
Muslims and 178,963 non-Muslims. The 
number of voters who pulled was '90,870, 
of whom the number for [India was 
190.779 and the number for Pakistan 
was 91. The number of those who did 
not vote or go to the polls was 9,' 99. 
Even if all those 9,699 who did not vote 
and the 91 who voted for Pakistan were 
Muslims, it was to be recognized that 
11,907 Muslims recorded their votes at 
this plebiscite and as many as 11,86) 
of them voted for India. 


T do not want the Security Council to 
a the impression that by giving theve 

gures 1 am asking the Security Council 
to base any conclusions it might arrive 
at on the Ju issue on the heaviness 
of this vote for India. India is bound 
by the undertaking it has already given 
and is prepared to hold a plebiscite again 
under suitable auspices if so required 
by the Security Council. 


India is not anxious that this over- 
whelming vote in favour of India should 
influonce the decision of the Security 
Council. India is content to leave 
it at the point which the representative 
of Pukistan himeelf gave expression to” 
in his speech befcre the Security Council 
on February 26. He said as follows:— . 
.. True, Mr. -.Vellodi. stated, that ha. 

... thinks the result. will not be differant. 
if a {reah plebiscite is taken, knowing. 
‘the character of the populatian. 

.. .That may baso..That. very. well pro-- 
>: .. bably...ia-.so. We .da.: not - insist: 

.: Upon: these conditions because. we 

are convinced that the result in 
- Junagadh would be different”. 


The admission that is made is the 
sentences which I have quoted ie al 


Va, eae 


that 1 should request the Security 
Council to take note of in connection with 
coming to a decision on the question 
of whether a new plebiscite should be 
taken and, if so, under what conditions. 
That is a small point which was referred 
to by the representative of Pakistan 
on February 26. 


The second of the points to which he 
referred on that occasion related to the 
alleged statement by Mr. Vellodi that tle 
small area of Manavadar has acceded 
to India. I find no such statement by 
Mr. Vellodi appears in the record, and I 
gather from {f.. Vellodithat he did not 
make any such statement. 


Transfer of Administration 


The representative of Pakistan then 
reférréd to a statement by Mr. Vellodi 
about the présence of Shah Nawaz Bhutto, 
the Dewan, in Junagadh, and his flight 


to Karachi. A mistake was made in 
this particular matter, I regret, on 
account of inidequate information at 


the disposal of Mr. Vellodi at the tine 
this mistake was made. I apologize 
to the Security Council for the miatake. 


At the same time, I should invite the 
attention of the Security Council to the 
fact that this mistake makes no difference 
as to the argument he advanced on that 
occasion or as to the points in that 
connection, whether the Dewan on 
November 8 and on the previous days 
was in Junagadh or Karachi makes no 
difference to the main Points which 
Mr. Vellodi did make. 


These points roughly are, first, that 
the Dewan fully realised the futility of 
resisting the will of the people of the 
State; secondly, that ho sent Major 
Harvey Jones to meet Mr. Samaldas 
Gandhi, head of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, which was advancing on the 
territory of Junagadh ; and, thirdly that 
the Dewan sent the letter to the Rezional 
Commissioner of Rajkot through Major 
Harvey Jones on November 3, 1947, in 
accordance with the advice of the Nawab 
and his Council ‘of Ministers and in 
conformity with the wish:s of popular 
leaders. 


These were the three main points that 
he made. All this happened when the 
Dewan was actually in Junagadh, but 
he was in constant communication with 
his Ruler, who was at Karachi, and there 
are indications that there were channols 
of communication between Shah Nawaz 
Bhutto and officers connected with the 
Government of Pakistan. 


The fact is there is no doubt that the 
Nawab had abandoned tho State towards 
the end of October, as stated by the 
representative of Pakistan himself, and 
that he had taken up rosidence in 
Karachi. The Dewan escaped from 
Junagadh on November 8 and he flew 
to Karachi after he had sent the letter 
to the Regional Commissioner at Rajkot 
requesting him to take over the adminis- 
tration of Junagadh. He reached Karachi 
the samo day. 


There was some point made of Mr. 
Vellodi’a suggestion that the Pakistan 
Government was quite aware of all that 
was happening in connection with all 
these proceedings for transferring the 
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adrninistration to the hands of the Agent 
of the Government of India at Rajkot. 
This awareness of the Pakistan Govern- 
ment of what was happening has to be 
inferred from circumstantial evidence, 
and there is a fnir volume of such evidénce 
which would justify such an inference, 


It is suggested on the other side, how- 
ever, that although Shah Nawaz Bhutte 
may have reached Karachi on tho eighth, 
he did not call at the Pakistan Foreign 
Office uptill the tenth. It is also suggested 
that Pakjatan did not receive the tele- 
gram that the Dewan had addressed to 
the Pakistan Government on the eighth 
until after officers of the Indian Dominion 
had taken over the administration of 
Junagadh on thé evening of the ninth. 


I shall mentidn only these facta ard 
leave it to the Sécurity Council to make 
its own inferences as to whether what he 
said on the other side could demolish 
the position that actually the Nawab 
and his Dewan were in Karachi on the 
eighth and ninth. And a revolution had 
happened in Junagadh and yet, though 
the Nawab and the Dewan were present 
in Karachi, the Pakistan Government did 
not come to know of this transfer of 
administration until after it had received 
this telezram from the Dewan late on the 
evening of the ninth, that is, after the 
administration had been taken over by 
officers of the Indian Government. 


I do not wish to make any definite 
statements as to whethor they did know 
or did not know, but I would only make 
the suggestion that it is improbable 
that officers of the Pakistan Govornment 
who happened to be at Karachi did not 
como toknow of this fact forsuch a long 
time, especially when the two chief ad- 
ministrative authorities connected with 
Junagadh were actually in Karachi. 


Geographical Compulsions 


I now turn to another statement that 
the representative of Pakistan made 
on February 26, 1947, which has refer- 
once to the question of limitations and 
conditions which Indian States were 
supposed to observe before they came to 
ducision as to which of tho two Dominions 
they would accede to. The represonta- 
tive of Pakistan stated the following :— 


‘“Mr. Vellodi said that it was under- 
stood that the choice would be 
male on the basis of certain princi- 
ples, some of which he has outlined. 
But he has not chosen to explain 
between whom it was understood. 
He has quoted Lord Mountbatten. 
What ho has quoted is Lord Mount- 
batten’s opinion; if by understanding 
it was meant that 1t was an under- 
standing between the Indian National 
Congress and the Muslim League 
or it was an understanding between 
the Dominion of India and_ the 
Dominion of Pakistan, there was 
no such understanding at all at any 
time. That is the first point. 


As regards the question of accession, 
that seems to me to deserve some clari- 
fication. I would only mention a few 
facts in this connection. On July 26, 
19.7, the Viceroy of India, in his capacity 
as the Crown Representative, addressed 
& special full meeting of the Chamber of 
Princes. At this meeting he informed 
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the Rulers and their representatives of 
the policies of the future governments 
of both India and Pakistan. I wish to 
draw the attention of tho Security Council 
to the fact that this meeting was held 
about three weks before August 165, 
1947, the crucial dateas regards transfer 
of power in India in the establishment 
of the two Dominions. He said that he 
informed the Rulers and their representa 
tives of the policies of the future Govern. 
ments of both India and Pakistan which 
he had worked out with them with regard 
to the formulation of Instruments of 
Accession and S8tandstill Agreements 
by and with the statos. He made it 
clear to them that all States were theore- 
tically free to link their future with 
whichever Dominion they wished or even 
to remain independent. He pointed 
out that separate State Departrente 
have boen set up for each future Dominion 
Government, but he added the following 
words: ‘When I say they are free to 
link up with either of the Wominions, 
may I point out there are certain geo- 
compulsions which cannot 
be evaded”. The Viceroy made his 
views on these geographical cor pulsions 
clear and towards the end of the meeting 
he proceeded to answer questions. In 
the answer that~he then gave he hoped 
that both the future Government of 
India and Pakistan would take note of 
and agree with the principle he had 
enunciated, 


Will of the People 


In the case of the Government of India 


this, of course, was openly done and tke 


‘principle has been scrupulously followed. 
One instance may perhaps cerve to 
illustrate this particular contention. 
Thetarge Stateof Kalat, which has obvious 
geographical compulsions to accede to 
Pakistan, approacted tl.e Govorrn ent 
of India for political relationship, but 
was refused. Cortain unofficial overture 
were made from another state, Bahawal- 
pur, and they were similarly disccuraged. 


May I also draw the attention of the 
Security Council to the fact that at con- 
versations at high level between high 
personages on both sides, the loaders 
of future Pakistan have justified the 
impression that Pakistan also intended 
to recognize this principle and not to 
enter into competition with India in 
obtaining accessions. Sardar Atdur 
Rab Nishtar, who is now a member of 
the Government of Pakistan, was at 
the time a member of the Coalhtion 
Cabinet of United India and was in 
charge, at the time this particular speech 
was made by the Viceroy, of the States 
Departn.ent of the future Dominion’ 
Pakistan. He actually expressed his 
agreement with this principle in official 
records. In pursuance of this agroed 
policy, the offer of Kalat was tt.med 
down. Therefore, it is by no means 
unnatural that the leaders of India had 
assumed that this principle would ke 
as scrupulously adhered to by Pakistan 
as by themselves. So much for this 
first point made by the representative 
of Pakistan. 


The representative of Pakistan made 
@ second point. In his speech he stated 
that the position of the Dominion of India 
itself throghout has been that accession 
is primarily a matter for the Ruler to 
decide. He went on to say that he 
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Ventured to submit that he knew more 
about these matters from personal know- 
ledge than the spokesman of India at that 
particular meeting could possibly know. 


I wish to take advantage of this 
occasion to put before the Security Council 
& clear explanation of what the position 
of t.1e Dominion of India has been, and is, 
in this connection. 


No doubt, the Ruler as head of the State 
has to take action in respect of accession. 
When he and his people are in agreement 
as to the Dominion to which they should 
accede, he applies for accession to that 
Dominion. owever, when he_ takes 
one view and his people take another 
view, the wishes of the people have to be 
ascertained. When so ascertained, the 
Ruler has to take action in acc 
with the verdict of the people. That 
is our position. 


I do not think that the representative 
of Pakistan suggests that in all cases, 
whatever the verdict of the people may 
be, the Ruler is the person. according 
to the position taken by the Dominion 
of India, who should take the decision 
in this connection In fact, I 
make the claim that there has 
been no case within my knowledge where, 
in case of such conflict of view between 
the Ruler and his people, India has con- 
tended that the Ruler’s view should 
prevail. 


The representative of Pakistan then 
suggested that it was for the firts time in 
respect of Junagadh that this elaim of 
taking a plebiscite made by India. It 
may be that it was the first claim that 
was Vis-a-vis Pakistan, but the case was 
also, I believe the first of its kind. The 
claim for ascertaining the verdict of the 
people through a plebiscite was made 
within six days after August 15, 1947. 


Pakiatan’s Reaction 


The representative of Pakistan pro- 
ceeded to argue that when this claim wae 
raised, Pakistan did not turn it down, 
since it raised a matter of principle. 


He has used, if I may say so with 
respect, very careful language. It is 

thaps not incorrect to say that 
akistan did not turn down this claim 
because it raised a matter of principle. 
But what we are more concerned within 
regard to the Junagadh case is that when 
the claim was made, reiterated and 
pressed again and again on Pakistan, 
whether Pakistan at any stage before 
preceedings came before the Security 
Council in terms accepted the applica- 
tion of this principle to the Junagadh 
cage. 


In this cage I should like to refer the 
Security Council to the history of the 
contention that India has been making 
throughout in reference to this parti- 
cular case and the reactions of Pakistan 
to this suggestion. 


As early as August 21, 1947, when India 
came to know that Junagadh proposed 
to accele to Pakistan, the Ministry of 
the Government of India concerned 
with this matter wrote to the High 
Commissioner for Pakistan in New 
Delhi and particularly stressed this 
claim. The letter stated : 
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An important decision like this 
cannot surely be taken by its Ruler 
without regard to the wishes of its 


people. In these circumstances the 
Government of India wouli be 
greatful if vou  ocould obtain = an 


indication of the policy of the Pakistan 
Government in this matter.” 


This letter remained unanswered for 
@ number of days. On September 6, 
1947, a fortnight after it was issued, a 
reminder was sent to the High Commis- 
sioner drawing his attention to the fact 
that no reply had been received. The 
High Commissioner wrote back on 
September 12, 1947, that he had not 
heard from his Government in Karachi 
and would communicate its decision as 
soon as he received it. No reply was 
actually received to this communication 
until Pakistan actually accepted acces- 
sion for which application had been 
made nearly a month previously by the 
Nawab of Junagadh. That was the 
first occasion on which this matter was 
Mentioned to Pakistan and that wae 
before the accession was accepted and 
while the matter was still pending 
consideration of the Government of 
Pakistan. 


The second occasion was in a telegram 
dated September 11, 1947, from the 
Prime Minister of India to the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan. Jn the course of 
this telegram, the Prime Minister of 
India said: 


‘*The Dominion of India will be pre- 
pared to accept any democratic test in 
respect of accession of the Junagadh 
State to either of the two Dominions. 
They would accordingly be willing to 
abide by the verdict of its people in this 
matter ascertained under mutual super- 
vision ”’. 


No reply was received to this telegram. 


The third occasion was in a telegram 
dated September 21, 1947, sent from the 
Prime Minister of India to the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan. In the course of 
this telegram he said: 


** As regards the accession of Junagadh 
to Pakistan, your attention is invited to 
our telegram addressed to the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan and _ delivered 
personally at Government House, Karachi 
by Lord Ismay on September 12, ex- 
plaining fully the Government of India’s 
position regarding Junagadh.” 


The last sentence of this telegram was : 


“The Government of India are how- 
ever still prepared to accept the verdict 
of the people of Junagadh in the matter 
of accession, a plebiscite being carried 
out under the joint supervis;on of the 
Indian and Junagadh Governments ’”’. 


The issue squarely raised in this tele- 
yram was evaded in the reply which was 
rerxeived from the Government of Pakis- 
tan in a telegram dated September 
25, 1947. In Paragraph Five of this tele- 
gram it is said: 


‘* Regarding your suggestion for a 
pevte this was a matter betw 

uler, the corstituted au 
the people of Junagadh ". 


The fourth occasion was in a telegram 
dated October 3, 1947, from the Govern- 
ment of India to the Government of 
Pakistan. One sentence of this tele 
gram drew attention to this situation in 
the following words: 


“This will relieve the present tension 
and enable us to proceed towards 
finding an amicable solution in con- 
sonance with the wishes of the people 
of the territories affected.” 


The reply to this is contained in a 
telegram dated October 6, 1947. In 
this telegram the issue of plebiscite waa 
again evaded. Instead, it was said: 


“This will, I hope, pave the way for 
a satisfactory and amicable cettlement 
of the various outstanding questions 
relating to the conditions and circum. 
stances in which plebiscites should be 
taken by any State or States at. our next 
meeting.” 


The issue regarding Junagadh was 
not directly answered, but it was 
suggested that the circumstances and 
conditions under which a_ plebiscite 
may be taken in respect of any State 
or States might be a matterfor dis- 
cussion at a future meeting. 


The fifth occasion was in a telegram 
from India, dated October 5. This is 
what this telegram said: 


“The only basis on which friendly 
negotiations can start and be fruitful 
is reversion in Junagadh, Babariawad 
and Mangrol to the status quo preceding 
the accession of Junagadh to Pakistan 
The alternation to negotiations is a 
referendum or plebiscite by the people 
of Junagadh ”’. 


There is another telegram from India 
to Pakistan dated Octoter 7, 1947 in 
which, perhaps, owing to inadequate 
apprehension of what Pakistan had bean 
attempting to avoid answering, directly, 
it is said: 


“We are glad that you are 

to our discussing the condition and 
circumstances under which a plebiscite 
or a referendum should be held to ssear- 
tain the wishes of the people. Once 
this is settled in Junagadh, it will be 
comparatively an easy matter to dispace 
of the subsidiary issues of Mongrol aud 
Babariawad.” 


The reply from Pakistan is contained 
in the telegram dated October 23, 1947, 
In Paragraph Five of this telegram it 
is said : 


“With regard to the question of 
lebiscite, the Prime Minister of 
akistan told you that he was going to 
discuss this matter with you at his next 
meeting. He is at present at Lahore.” 


The sixth occasion was a telegram 
from India dated No\ember 10, 1947. 
That is, a day after the administration 
of Junagadh was taken over from the 


Dewan and Counci) of * --+-. The 
following language © t. le 
Was ra 


Pi 


Slinicer of 


‘ 


- curity 


be by invans of a referendum or plebis- 
cite.” 


Pakistan’s reply came the following 
day, and this is what it said: 


“With regard to your suggestion of 
@ conference between representatives of 
the two Dominions and the Nawab of 
Junagadh, you know fully well that we 
have always been prepared to discuss 
these and other matters arising out of 
problems of accession to either Dominion. 
It is obvious, however, that there is no 
point in having a conference when you 
have already occupied our territory by 
military force. The only conditions 
under which we can usefully attend the 
discussions would be immediate with- 
drawal of Indian troops, reinstatement 
of the Nawab’s administration and res- 
toration of normal conditions in and 


‘around the borders of Junagadh, in- 


cluding stoppag of the activities of the 
so-called Provisional Government.” 


The seventh 
in a telegram from India on November 
17, 1947, to the Prime Minister of Pakis- 
tan, who was then in Lahore, where the 
telegram was sent, and this language is 
contained in the fifth paragraph of the 
telegram : 


‘““To stabilize the situation swiftly 
and promptly is, therefore, the essence 
of the Government of India’s policy, 
and for this purpose we wish to settle 
the issue with the least possible delay 
by a plebiscite as already conveyed to 
you in my telegram dated November 
10. This seems to us the only way in 
which this issue can be settled satis- 
factorily.”’ 


The reply to this telegram was received 
in @ telegram dated November 22, 1947, 
in which the following sentence occurs: 


‘“ We cannot possibly recognize either 
your occupation of Junagadh or the 
plebiscite which you appear to contem- 
plate.”’ 


Why Pakistan Hesitated 


I have placed the3e facts before the 
Security Council to indicate how in a 
deliberate manner, I think, the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan avoided finally facing 
the issue of holding a plebiscite in 
Junagadh to ascertain the verdict of the 
people. It may be that the Government 
of Pakistan did not in so many words 
turn down the suggestion made by the 
Government of India. There is no indi- 
cation, however, that the Government 
of Pakistan actually accepted the claim 
that India put forward. 


As a matter of fact, even in the counter- 
complaint which was made to the Se- 
Council on behalf of Pakistan 
against India, there is no mention of 
plebiscite so far as the Junagadh case is 
concerned. The first definite acceptance 
of the idea of plebiscite is contained in 
® speech by the representative of Pakis- 
tan on February 18. Even in this case, 
this accentance was put in very guarded 
terms. This acceptance reads: “If then 
it is insisted”, that is to say 
after the normal administration has 
been restored. “that the wishes of 
the peoole of Junagadh should be as- 
certained by means of a plebiscite in 
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the matter uf accessiun, an unfettered 
plebiscite should be held.” 


If there is one thing which is clear 
above everything else in the Junagadh 
case, it is that the people of the State 
by an overwhelming majority—both of 
the Jeaders and of the rank and file— 
were in favour of accession to India, 
while the Ruler favoured accession to 
Pakistan and actually had that offer 
of this accepted by Pakis If the 
principle is conceded—as the represen- 
tative of Pakistan has stated—that in 
the case of disputed accession of that 
sort the verdict of the people would be 
the final determinant in deciding the 
question of to which Dominion a State 
wants to acc de, this continued hesita- 
tion on the part of Pakistan to accept the 
obviously sound principle which India 
was trying to have Pakistan accept is 
perhaps understandable on account of 
its possible repercussion in other States 
in which Pakistan may be _ interested. 
For the hesitation in accepting this 
principle in the case of Junagadh, perhaps 
the State responsible was Hyderabad. 
The final acquiescence inthe taking of 
a plebiscite for Junagadh was perhaps 
the inevitable consequence of the stand 
that Pakistan took in respect of 
Kashmir. 


Indefensible Position 


There was another somewhat ex- 
traordinary statement made by the 
representative of Pakistan. He observed 
that India wanted this principle accepted 
in the case of Junagadh, but not in the 
case of other Stat.s. I submit with all 
due respect that this observation has 
no foundation and is wholly incorrect. 


With regard to this question 
Junagadh’s accession, I desire to submit 
to the Security Council one very im- 
portant consideration. The application 
for and acceptance of accession are both 
acts of political nature. The letter of 
the law cannot exclusively govern & 
political situation of that nature. The 
decision to accede to Pakistan taken on 
behalf of Junagadh is, I very respect- 
fully submit, an altogether indefensible 
position. For this reason, I say, geo- 
graphical, social, cultural and other 
compulsions are prevent. Junagadh is 
practically an island in an ocean of 
States which have acceded to India. 
Under such circumstances, it is politi- 
cally a position which no reasonable 
person could have thought to be in the 
best interests of Junagadh State and ite 


people. 
A Political Decision 


Both the Governmente of Junagadh 
and Pakistan were warned against the 
taking of this decision by the people of 
this State and the Government of India. 
I do not desire to take up the time of the 
Security Council by reading more docu- 
ments which prove this fact, but it 18 
worthwhile to probe this matter a little 
further in order that the Security Council 
may obtain a view of this question 
which would be in accordance with the 
actual facts of the situation. 


From s-veral points of view, the 
project of Junagadh’s acceding to t’akistan 
From the military stand- 
point it is demonstrably so, politically and 
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ecunomically it would be such a liability 
to Pakistan that the idea has almost 
the appearance of én atten pt to lead India 
into a trap. It has been said by acme 
that the action of the Pakistan Govern- 
ment in this particular matter, with 
the assistance of the Nawab of Juna- 
gadh, was a device to tease the Govern- 
ment of India into taking precipitate 
and aggressive action, but may 
mention for the benefit of the Security 
Council that in all the steps which 
the Government of India took in this con- 
nection, it was particularly careful to 
avoid doing anything as a result of 
which it might fall into a trap of this 
nature. I might say that so far ae 
India is concerned, the Junagadh case 
is perhaps one about which it need 
have had no doubts concerning which 
side Junagadh would finally elect to 
join from the standpoint of Pakistan 
vi8-8-Vis India. The action that that 
Government took had perhaps a 
nuisance value. 


The fact remains that in deciding the 
question of accession in this particular 
case, the Security Council will not con- 
centrate on the mer ly legalistic aspect 
of the matter. As I have contended, 
it was essentially a political decision 
and while certain things can be done from 
the dale legal point of view, in trans- 
actions of States and Governments we 
have to take into account factors which 
should perhaps persuade one party or 
the other to take a decision which, though 
it might not be in accordance with the 
letter of the law, would still be in the 
best interests of all the parties con- 
cerned. 


There was considerable delay bet- 
ween the decision by the Nawab as to 
accession and the acceptance of that 
accession by the Government of Pakis- 
tan. A whole month elapsed before the 
decision was ‘aken. This delay and 
subsequent hesitation to implement the 
obligations which accession threw upon 
the Government of Pakistan perhaps 
justify suspicion that the Governor- 
General of Pakistan and his advisers 
were not easily convinced of the wisdom 
of accepting this decision and that they 
demurred for quite a long time, but 
finally gave way to the insistent appeals 
of the Nawab and the Dewan. 


In a somewhat plaintive communi- 
cation dated September 4, and addressed 
by Shah Nawaz Bhutto to Mr. Jinnah 
urging him to come to the help of 
Junagadh, the following appears: 


“It is, therefore, important that 
Your Excellency should kindly extend 
your powerful protection to this premier 
State of Kathiawar....His Highness’s 
present health does not allow him to 
stand the strain of heavy worries. An 
open avowal of support from your end 
will enliven him and the Muslims of 
Kashmir who are watching the deve- 
lopments with great concern and interest. 
I myself am prepared to meet any situa- 
tion which may arise, but my effort 
would count little in this sea of turmoil. 
Your Excellency’s strong hand, which haa 
organised and built the greatest Muslim 
State in the world, will, I am sure, not 
abandon Junagadh and its people to be 
devoured by wolves. Your Excellency's 
encouraging words at Delhi that Pakis- 
tan wil) not allow Junagadh to be 
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stormed aud tyfannized—and Veraval 
is not far from Karachi—still ring in 
my ears.” 


It was a week after that, or a little 
later, that the accession was arcepted 
by Pakistan. I will leave that point 
there. . 


Another complaint was made by 
the representative of Pakistan con- 
cerning ill-treatment and lack of con- 
sideration shown to Muslim officers of 
the State after the adlministration was 
taken over by the Regional Commis- 
sioner, Rajkot. He said: ‘‘ As soon 
as the Government of India took over 
the administration of Junagach: it put 
behind prison bars every Muslim officer 
of the State who was not able to escape 
in time, and if that is not so I ask Mr. 
Vellodi to supply the Security Council 
with a list of higher Muslim officials 
of the State who were eft at liberty 
after the Government of India’s forces 
marched into the State.” 


I would convey to the representative 
of Pakistan the following facts in this 
connection. No officer was arrested 
at the time of taking ovor of the ad- 
ministration on November 9, 1947, by 
the Regional Commissioner or immedia- 
tely afterwards. On November 25, Mr. 
Abrahani, Private Secretary to the 
Nawab was arrested for the offence of 
possession of unauthorized arms and 
ammunition. He has since been tried 
by court uf law and sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment. 


Another officer, an A.D.C. of the 
Nawab, was arrested some time later 
for a similar offence. No other arrests 
took place. There are in Junagadh 
even today Muslim officers occupying 
some of the higher posts. 


United State of Kathiawar 


The main demand made by Pakistan 
is that the administration of the State 
should now be restored to the Nawab. 
Let us face the facts. The Nawab 
abandoaed this State for fear of his life 
and haz not yet attempted to establish 
Contacts agsin with his beloved people. 
The Dowan also fled on November 8, 
after sending a letter to one of his 
colleagues, the Regional Co-:nmissioner, 
to tuke over the administration. The 
Council of Ministers has been dissolved 
and is n» loager in existence. There is 
thus really no remnant of the old ad- 
ministration to be restored in Junagadh. 


The Dewan said as early as April, 
1947, that the Nawab was very keen 
about uniting the diff rent States of 
Kathiawar into a whole, each having 
its own autono nous administration but 
conbining for common purposes. That 
Nawab has now broken away from 
Kathiawar. 


Recently, as m-mbers of the Security 
Council may be aware, there has been a 
move nent in India which has put 4 
difficult face altogether in the area 
which was under the administration of 
Indian States in tho past. Many States 
of small size unable to have a Modern 
administration owing to their lack of 
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sufficient area and opportunity and lack 
of resources have combined among 
themselves or been incorporated in the 
provinces of India in order to attain a 
higher Isvel of administration. That 
devel apment has taken place in different 
parts of India. It has recently also 
taken pluce in Kathiawar. ‘There a 
new State called the ‘ United State of 
Kathiawar” has been brought into 
existence. It now goes by the name of 
Sourashtra. The whole of this area 
has now been brought together and, as 
members probably know, it is one area 
in India where we had the largest number 
of jurisdictions under what were re- 
garded as Indian States; something like 
449 of these have now been brought 
together under the United State of 
Kathiawar. The scheme for this Soura- 
shtra State includes also the incorpo- 
ration of Junagadh. 


The Nawab 
The people of Junagadh are keen 


about this development. If it has not 
actually been included in the Sourasl.tra 


‘State—this State came into existence 


only a few weeks ago—it is because of 
logalistic technicalities and the fact 
that the question of Junagadh was 
under debate in the Security Council. 


When we are asked to restore the old 
state of things in Junagadh, we cannot 
blind ourselves to the realities of the 
Political and constitutional developments 
which hav: taken place in India during 
recent weeks and which even an area 
like the one included in the Junagadh 
State cannot escape. 


If we look at this possible development, 
what is it that the Nawab, if he came 
back to the State with the consent of 
his people, can expect? The people 
from all accounts are sure to vote for 
incorporation in this new State of 
Sourashtra. The Nawab will then be 
only a person whose civil list will be 
fixed in the constitution of this State 
and whose only function will be to form 
a Council of Rulers who will elect a 
Presidium of five people. It is possible 
that if he is sufficiently popular among 
his brother rulers oa this Council, 
he might be elected to be one of the 
Presidium; he might even be elected 
Rajpramukh or Upa Rajpramukh as it 
is called (Chief Prince or Vice-Chiof 
Prince) of this new State. But these 
funciionaries have no direct contact 
with the administration of this large area 
which has vow been brought together 
after abo.is ing—practically bringing to 
an end—something like 449 different 
political jurisdictions. 


Therefore, I submit to the Security 
Council that for us to talk seriously 
now of restoring the administration of 
Junagadh to its erstwhile Ruler is to 
blind ourselves to the political realities 
of today in Kathiawar. 


Junagadh has not yet been merged 
with Sourashtra, but the people are only 
waiting for an early opportunity to 
bring about this morger. The taking of 
& plebiscite even on the question of 
accession seems to some extent to be 
unreal in this political background. 
But I do not want the Security Council 
to gather fron my remarks that India 
wants to got away from the undr- 
taking she has given alreacy. It 


‘forces or the civil 


accepte, and in fact insists, that the wil! 
of the people would prevail in all these 
mat ers, that is the will of the people 
of these areas. If it is decided here 
that another plebiscite should be tak-n 
Under auspices Which may be agreed on, 
then if the Security Council Las no 
objection that plebiscite may ke taken 
to decide not only the question of 
accession but also the question of res- 
toration of the Nawab and incerporation 
of this State in the New Sourashtra 
State. We shall not raise the slightest 
objection to a plebiscite being taken for 
these purposes. 


One essential fact is that we cannot 
bring back to Junagadh the absolutist 
rule that it had during the days of the 
erstwhile Ruler. We can only give to 
Junagadh an _ essentially democratic 
administration and it will find its proper 
place in this United Stati of Kathiawar 
which has been brought into existence. 
T wish that the Security Council) will 
give deep consideration to these obvious 
Political facts in connection with tke 
present situation, facte which Lave 
developed after this matter was b ovght 
to the netice of the Secunty Council, 
and fects which relate not to Junagach 
particularly but practically to the whole 
Indian States system. 


Claim for Ccmrens: tion 


There was a minor point which the 
representative of Pakistan mentioned 
in his last speech and that related to the 
claim of ccmpensation for people who 
had suffered at the hands of the military 
forces of tho Dominion of India or of 
their officials. He demanded that these 
people who had suffered stould be res- 
tored to their homes, that their property 
should be given back to them and that 
they should also be compensated for 
any losses that they may have suffered. 
The suggestion that any one has 
suffered at the hands of the military 
officers of India 
is wholly incorrect and without foun- 
dation. If any person has voluntarily 
loft his home and wishes to come back 
he will be given every protection and 
help. As a matter of fact, the Govern- 
ment of India hag received during recent 
days cyummunications, particularly from 
Wealthy Muslim merchants of that area, 
to the effect that they are perfectly well 
protected and perfectly happy under 
the administration which js now func- 
tioning in that area. Thereis peace 
and order throughout the State. No 
question of compensation can, therefore, 
Srise under such circumstances, except 
such claims as could be’ enforced in 
the regular courts of law. Such claims 
could be taken to the regular courte. 
If decrees against the Government are 
obtained, they will certainly be im- 
plemented. 


FAMILY ALLOTMENT FOR 
MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Families of military personnel who 
have changed their addiesses and, in 
consequence have not received their 
family allotments should at once intimate 
their new addresses to the Regimental 
Centres of Record Offices from which 
they have hitherto been receiving their 
family allotments, says a Prees Note 
issued by the Ministry of Detenow on 
March 6. 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA’S STATES POLICY 


EPLYING to the debate on a cut 
motion on the demand for the 
States Ministry in the Indian 

Parliament on March 15, the Hon’ble 
Shri N. V. Gadgil made the following 
statement on behalf of the Hon'ble 
Minister for States: 


Of the small States there still remain 
four groups, namely, 


(1) 23 States of Malwa, 

(2) 32 Bundelkhand States, 

(3) The East Punjab States, and 
(4) Gujarat States. 


The Deputy Prime Minister has 
deputed the Secretary of the Ministry of 
States to visit the necessary areas to 
discuss with the Rulers and the people 
concerned the question of the future 
of these states and I have every hope 
that a satisfactory solution will be 
evolved by the end of this month. In 
fact as the Hon’ble Members have heard 
from the papers, the Union of Rewa and 
Bundelkhand States has already been 
achieved. 


From 600 to 30 - 


When all this has been accomplished, 
we shall have simplified very considerably 
indeed the problem of Indian States. We 
shall have reduced the States Unite 
from more than 600 which existed 
before the 15th August, 1947, to about 
30. There would still be left a number 
of smaller states who, according to our 
standards, would not be viable units. 
We hope the Rulers of these States and 
their people will also follow the example 
set by States elsewhere and will elect 
for merger or integration as might be 
suitable. There would, however, still 
remain @ number of major States un- 
affected by this movement for merger 
or union. The States which have indi- 
vidual representation on the Constituent 
Assembly have been assured by the 
Government of Indie from fime to time 
that they will be treated as separate 
viable unite. In regard to them the 
Government of India’s policy is clear 
and unequivocal. There is no desire 
on our part, in any way, to compel or 
coerce them into merger or integration. 
If they wish to remain 4s _ separate 
autonomous units, we would have no 
objection, but if Rulers and the people 
of any of these states desire to merge 
with the neighbouring province or form a 
Union with the neighbouring States on a 
voluntary basis, obviously the Govern- 
ment of Indie cannot say ‘‘ No’’. 


It is in this context that proposals 
for the formation of Malwa and Bundel- 
khand Units which would involve 
States like Gwalior, Indore and Rewa 
should be judged. It ig clear however 
that in these states, which remain separate 
units, there would be continuous popular 
pressure for the grant of full responsible 
government. I hope the rulers of these 
states will appreciate the necessity of 
cetaining the affection and goodwill of 
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their subjects by timely concessions, 
rather than futile resistance to popular 
demands. : 

I hope this clear enunciation of our 
policy regarding larger states will satisfy 
any misgiving that might heve been 
created in the minds of Rulers of these 
states by the proposed inclusion of 


Gwalior and Indore in Malwa and the | 


inclusion of Alwar in the recently created 
Mateya States, and of Rewa in the 
Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand Union. 
I am sure they will realise that whatever 
I have stated indicates no change in the 
policy of the Government of India in 
regard to the major States and the 
specific inclusion of these states in our 
draft Constitution would convince them 
further of our lona fides. The corner 
stone of our policy in regard to them re- 
mains, as I have etated earlier, as their 
tontinued autonomous existence unless both 
the rulers and the people desire otherwise. 


Hyderabad—‘‘ A Difficult Legacy ” 


I shall now turn to Hyderabad about 
which Honourable Members are naturally 
considerably exercised and apprehensive. 
Here again we inherited a most difficult 
legacy. Practically every vestige - of 
political relationship with the Crown had 
been sought to be wiped out by the late 
Political Department before they left. 
The cantonmentg were returned, the 
airfields were given back, the return 
of the Residencies had been promised 
and the withdrawal of troops had been 
stipulated for. Indeed, in our view, 
relationship with Hyderabad started with 
apes worse handicaps than with other 

tates. 


Nevertheless, the House will recall that 
when Sardar Patel made his statement in 
the House on the 29th November last, 
and announced that an agreement bad 
been concluded with the Hyderabad 
State, he expressed the hope that agree- 
ment would bring Hyderabad closer to 
India, and that we could look forward 
to a relationship animated by cordiality 
and goodwill, The Government of 
India had at no time any doubt that 
linked, as Hyderabad is with India the 


creation of an organic unit between the 


two by the accession of the state on the 
three subjects of Defence, External 
Affairs and Communications, would prove 
of lasting benefit to both and that it was 
a@ natural and logical step for Hyderabad 
to take, if it decided to accede to the 
Dominion of India. We have not 
changed an inch in this position and have 
made abundantly plain during all our 
negotiations with the Hyderabad Delega- 
tions. In this respect, therefore, there 
is no change whatsoever in Government of 
India’s attitude to other states and that 
relating to Hyderabad. We stand by the 
advice which we have throughout given to 
the Hyderabad Government, that it was in 
their interests to accede to the Indian 
Dominion and that as far as we know 
that was also consistent with the wishes 
of the people of Hyderabad. 
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Novertheless the position in Hyder: 
abad was complicated by factors of which 
tke Government of India could not but 
take cognisance. His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam had his internal difficulties with 
which we thought that lapse of time 
might enable him to dea) satisfactorily. 
We also felt that, situated as he is, it was 
for him a big decision to take and that 
given an atmosphere of friendship and 
cordiality it would be possible for him 
to come to the only right and proper 
decision, namely, accession to India. 
We also felt that the maintenance, for 
& limited period, of the status quo between 
us and His Exalted Highness the Nizam 
on the lines on which his relationship was 
regulated with the Crown Representa- 
tive minus Paramountcy would promote 
this end. 


We are, therefore, naturally  dis- 
appointed to find that while we have 
spared no effort to make the agreement 
@ success, on the part of the State, the 
Agreement has not been observed in the 
spirit in which it was intended to work. 
Breaches of the agreement have un- 
doutedly occurred. One of them was 
taking place even while the negotiations 
were on. These breaches have enhanced 
distrust and suspicion which the internal 
situation in the State has undoubtedly 
engendered not only in the neighbouring 
provinces but all over India. Recently 
we have had discussions with the Hyder- 
abad Delegations on the several points 
in dispute. I would not like, in any way 
to prejudice the discussions which are 
still going on and are to be resumed by 
the end of the month. The Houge, I 
hope, will therefore, bear with me if I 
do not enter into details. 


But I can assure the House that the 
Government of India are determined if 
the Government of Hyderabad would 
also help us, to find a satisfactory and 
friendly solution to the many problems 
of major and minor importance affecting 
both of us. I am sure, in this we have 
the entire support of this House because 
I feel convinced that this House no less 
desires an amicable and peaceful solution 
if at all possible. We shall strain every 
nerve to achieve that peaceful solution; 
but at the same time I would be failing 
in my duty if I did not refer to two or 
three questions which, in our view, require 
more than @ mere passing attention. 


Border Incidents 


First, there is the question of the 
border incidents. Thisis a most important 
issue because not only the peace 
and tranquillity of the whole of the 
Southern, Central and Western India 
hang on it, but also because these are 
symptomatic of the poisoned atmos- 
phere that prevails and an evidence of 
the extent to which subversive activities 
inside the state are going on without 
apparently any check from the forces 
of law and order. When the Agreement 
was reached in November, we had hoped 
that we could look forward to an era o. 
goodwill and cordiality and put these 
happenings back in the past. We are 
sorely disappointed, theretore, to find 
that not only border incidents have not 
been stopped, but they have continued 
to occur with even greater frequency. 
and have lately assumed more formidable 
proportions. This i# a development 
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which we have viowed with great concern, 
because, as I have said, the whole future 
of the peace and tranquillity in the 
South may depend on the speed with 
which these border incidents ate put 
down. We are, therefore, dnxiously 
waiting for an indication from the Gov- 
ernment of His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam that they intend to deal with the 
situation with resoulteness and deter- 
mination. I am sure nothing will pro- 
mote—not even perhaps the remedying 
of the breaches of agreement that have 
oceurred—the feelings of amity and 
goodwill between the Hyderabad State 
and the Indian Dominion than the 
stoppage of these raids. 


Within the relationship as determined 
by the Standstill Agreement between 
the Government of India and His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam’s Government, the 
Government of India are doing their 
utmost to secure this objective. The 
question was discussed at a recent meet- 
ing of the Prime Ministers concerned and 
suitable counter-measures have been 
settled. We have impressed upon the 
Hyderabad authorities the need for 
concerted action to put an end to this 
increasing source of difficulty. We fully 


realise that causes far deeper than those _ 


that can be controlled by administrative 
action might be responsible for these 
raids; but that would be no excuse for 
omission to act in the administrative 

here and I hope the Government of 

is Exalted Highness the Nizam will see 
that action is taken before an embitter- 
ment of relations which these raids 
undoubtedly produce reaches a more 
critical stage. 


Razakars 


Secondly we fee] that it is time 
Hyderabad Government turned its atten- 
tion very seriously to the interna] forces 
which are not only undermining clandes- 
tinely as well as openly the established 
authority but are also spreading terror 
and fear in the local population. I 
refer, in particular, to the activities 
of the Ittehad-ul-Muslemeen and _its 
_volunteer organisation known as_ the 

ars. The blatant speeches openly 
preaching hatred and spreading communal 
oison of the worse kind, which the 
eader of these organisations has been 
making, apparently without any check 
from the local authorities are giving rise 
to misgiving about the bona fide of the 
State. The resultant oppression of the 
poor and defenceless Hindu population 
in- the State is threatening the peace 
and tranquillity of the whole of the 
South. We would urge upon the Govern- 
ment of His Exalted Highness the Nizam 
to deal efficiently and effectively with ths 
threat to law and order in the state and 
to amity and goodwill between Hyder- 
abad and its neighbours. 


Lastly, we feel that viewing the posi- . 


tion as we do, we cannot have conii- 
tions conducive to lasting and stable 
amity unless a permanent settlement can 
be reached. I should also like to make 
it clear that we should ourselves like in 
Hyderabad State a Government which 
enjoys the confidence of the people as 
a whole. After all, it is primarily the 
settlement of this much larger question 
which is bound to determine the rela- 
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EAST PUNJAB HILL STATES TO 
_ MERGE INTO INDIAN UNION 


HE Rulers and the Chiefs of the 
East Punjab Hill States recently 
discussed with Mr. V. P. Menon; 
Secretary to the Government of India, 
in the Ministry of States, the future of 
these States and as a result of these 
talks, Their Highnesses the Rulers of 
Chamba and Suket and the Chiefs of 
Baghal, Baghat, Bhajji, Beja, Sangri, 
cag corampong sy Kuthar, Tharoch 
ve sign on March 8 agreements 
ceding to the Dominion Government 
full and exclusive authority, jurisdiction 
and powers for and in relation to the 
governance of their States, says a Press 
Note issued by the Ministry of States 
on March 8, 


The decision on which these agree- 
ments are based involves a considerable 
measure of’ sacrifice on the part of the 
Rulers and the Chiefs concerned and in 
taking it they have been guided by their 
keen desire to prcmote the best interests 
of their people. The transfer of the 
territories of these States to the Dcmi- 
nion of India renders it possible for the 
Government of India to consolidate into 
@ sizeable administrative Unit a large 
number of small States which are in- 
herently incapable of surviving as sepa- 
rate viable Units. 


Having regard to— 


-(a) the wishes of the Rulers and the 
Chiefs, which are generally slared 
by the people, that the territories 
of the Hil) States should be con- 
solidated into one Unit, 
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tionship between Hyderabad state and 
its neighbours. To that extent, therefore, 
the permanent remedy for causes of 
friction is the attainment of responsible 
government by the people of Hyderabad, 
and the determination of the relationship 
between the Hyderabad State and the 
Indian Dominion in accordance with the 
popular wishes. We who believe in 
democratic institutions cannot obviously 
take a different view. 


Therefore, before ending my _state- 
ment I make an earnest appeal for a 
friendly settlement of this most difficult 
question, not on the basis of prejudices 
or preconceived notions, but on the basis 
of neighbourliness and concord between 
the people of India and the People of 
Hyderabad. I hope even now the voice 
of wisdcm and statesmanship would 
prevail over fanaticism ond communal 
bigotry, and the counsels of peace and 
friendship would overcome forces of 
hatred and disorder. The choice, I need 
hardly say, lies with His Exalted H'ghness 
the Nizam. Let us hope he will make a 
wise choice and that our patience and 
forbearance which have withstood many 
provocations will at last have their just 
reward. 
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(6) the cultural, social and other, 
affinities of the people of these 

_ States, and 

(c) the desirability of making available 
to these areas man-power and 
wealth-power resources of a large 
administrative Unit so as to ensure 
a rapid development of their 
potential resources, 


the Government of India have decided 
to unite and integrate these States into 
@ Centrally-administered Unit. 


It is the intention of the Government 
of India to provide, as soon as practi- 
cable and subject to the provisions of 
the Constitution of India, for the ad- 
ministration of this Unit, which will be 
known as. the ‘‘ Himachal Pradesh ”’, 
through a Lieutenant-Governor with an 
Advisory Council. consisting of three 
Rulers of the East Punjab Hill States. 
and a local Legislature with such con- 
stitution, powers ard functicns as the 
Government of India may, from time to 
time, specify. ‘hese arrangements will 
enable the Government of India to take 
in hand eflective measures for the deve- 
lopment and advancement of the areas 
covered by the ‘Himachal Pradesh” 
and secure at the same time the asso- 
ciation of the people of these areas with 
their governance. 


The Rulers and the Chiefs ecncerned 
have Leen guaienteed their Civil list, 
perscral prcpeity, rights, privileges, 
dignities, etc. ‘lhe tota] areas that 
will ccme under the Cential Acminis- 
tration under these arrargements, alter 
the Rulers and the Chiets of the re- 
maining East Punjab Hill States have 
signed similar agreements, will cover 
about 11,000 Square miles, with a popu- 
lation of 10.4 millions and a revenue of 
about Rs. 1 crore. 


It has been decided not to include the 
Tehri Garhwal State in this unit. 


The Government of India will take 
over the administration ot these States 
on April 16, 1948. 


The Government of India have decided 
to lift the control over the distribution 
and prices of motor vehicles spare parts 
with effect from the March 1, 1948. says 
a Press Note issued by the Ministry of 
Transport on Feb. 29. A _ notification, 
cancelling the Motor Vehicle Spare Parts 
Control Order, 1944, is published in a 
Gazette of India Extraordinary issued 
today, (March 1). 


The Contrcl Order was proroulgated 
in April, 1944, under rule 81(2) of the 
Defence of India Rules and was later 
continucd in force under section 17(2) 
of the Essential Supplies (Temporary 
Powers) Act, 1946. It controlled the 
distributicn of 135 items as well as the 
prices of all spare parts. 


‘As a result of pericdic reviews, the 
number of items under distribution 
control was reduced to 64. The Govern- 
ment of India have now completely 
removed the contro] over motor vehicle 
spare parts. 
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Desist From Agitation : Sardar Patel’s 
Appeal to States’ People 


HE following statement was 

issued by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 

_ the Deputy Prime Minister of 
India on March 9 :— 


1. A separate Press Note has been 
issued announcing the cession by the 
Rulers and the Chiefs of the East Punjab 
Hill States to the Dominion Govern- 
ment. full and exclusive authority, 
jurisdiction and powers for the gover- 
nance of these States, which will be 
consolidated into ’a Centrally-Adminis- 
tered Unit. In the meantime, requests 
and suggestions of merger or integration 
have come from responsible authorities 
and bodies from other States, such as 
Bundelkhand, Gujarat and _ Central 
India States. To assist these States in 
the formulation of well-considered plans 
of integration and consolidation, T am 
deputing Mr. V.P. Menon, Secretary, 
of the States Ministry to visit Rewa and 
Nowgong and later, Bombay. There- 
after, we have to take up other States 
as well which are not ina position to 
continue as separate viable units. 


2. The policy of democratization of 
the States and of the integration of such 
States as are not in a position to enjoy 
separate autonomous existence, which 
the States have been pursuing during 
recent months, has achieved remarkable 
results within a very short period. The 
Rulers of the States have shown com- 
mendable patriotism and public spirit 
in adjusting themselves to the changed 
conditions and there is no doubt that 
with their co-operation, which has been 
forthcoming in full measure, the 
objective that we set before ourselves, 
will be achieved even earlier than it 
could have been reasonably anticipated. 


Peaceful Transfer of Power 


3. I have no reason to believe that 
the Rulers of other States, where the 
implementation of this policy is under 
consideration, will be lacking in the 
spirit of public service and response to 
popular demands which members of 
their order have shown elsewhere. We 
are all fully alive to the urgency of 
solving these intricate and _ delicate 
problems and I can assure the general 
public in these States that we shall lose 
no time in reaching an amicable and 
eatisfactory solution. 


I would, therefore, earnestly appeal 
to them that, while we are engaged in 
negotiating with those Rulers of the 
States in different regions an agreed 
constitutional set-up, they would desist 
from any agitation for responsible 
Government or for the merger of any 
State in larger Units. for this would only 
hamper the efforts of the States Ministry 
and render more difficult the task of 
securing peaceful transfer of power to 
the people. 


4. I am gratified to know that Sheikh 
Abdullah has already advised she 
Praja Mandals and other popular orga- 
nizations to stop all agitation in the 
States. I strongly endorse this appeal 
and would ask the leaders of public 
opinion in the States not to sponsor any 


political movement which would dis- 
turb peace in the States or embitter their 
relations with the Rulers, so that the 
important problems relating to the 
States may be settled in an atmosphere 
of peace and goodwill. 


I trust the Rulers and their adminis- 
trations will, on their part. fully appre- 
ciate the necessity of maintaining good 
relations with their people. 


PROMOTION OF HINDI 


A non-recurring grant of Rs. 5 lakhs 
and a recurring grant of about Rs. 40,000 
&® year were sanctioned for the Hindi 
Sahitva Sammelan by the Standing 
Finance Committee at its meeting on 
March 4. | 


Found in 1919, this Soriety’s main 
object is to promote the spread of Hindi 
in Devnagri characters and to develop 
the language itself. It is also engaged 
in the production of high class Hindi 
literature. 


The Sammelan has its own building at 
Allahabad, but with the expansion of its 
activities more accommodation is needed 


-in that city. Also, it is proposed to estab- 


lish a cultural centre at Delhi. 


PAYMENT TO PASSAGE 
, BROKERS 


The.Government of India have received 
complaints from passengers going over- 
seas, alleging that certain passage brokers 
in Bombay extort money from them on 
the plea of obtaining from them yellow 
fever inoculation certificates, | endorse- 
ment on passports, passages, etc., says 
a& Press Note issued by the Ministry of 
External Affairs and Commonwealth 
Relations on March 6. 


A passport and passage broker is 
prohibited ‘from recovering any amount 
in excess of the scheduled charges for 
& passage ticket, passport, etc., where 
these are obtained by im ffor the 
passengers. Passage broker- are licensed 
by the Protector of Emigrs:.ts, Bombay, 
for assisting emigrants. They are only 
entitled to a reasonable remuneration 
for their services. Taking into account 
al] relevant factors, the Government of 
India have fixed a maximum _ charge 


. for all services rendered of Rs. 30!- for 


an individual and Rs. 50/- if accompanied 
by a family. 


Protectors of Emigrants are em- 
powered to cancel the licences of passage 
brokers .for misconduct. Any passage 
broker who makes extortionate charges 
from passengers will be liable to 
cancellation of his licence. All such 
cases may be brought to the notice of 
the Protector of Emigrants, Bombay, 
by aggrieved passengers. ‘ 


Responsible Government For Jodhpur : 
Maharaja's Proclamation 


HE following Prorlamation was 
issued by His Highness’ the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur in a Guzetts 

Extraordinary published un March 3. 
My beloved subjects, 

In my last Proclamation I announced 
the formation of a Constitution making 
body based on adult franchise and joint 
electorates with adequate reservation 
of seats for the minorities as also the 
setting up of a Committeee to frame 
rules for election to this Assembly. In 
that Proclametion T gave widest possible 
power to this Assemlly to frame a 
Constitution whic would ultimately be 
acceptable to all sections of my peor le. 


Tt has been repiesented to me that tl is 
step in itself will not be a.lequate to meet 
the needs of the situaticn. T have recon- 
sidered the whole position in the light of 
representations made to me, and I am 
pleased to announce the following 
chenges which, I Lope, will bring con- 
tentment and satisfaction to my heloved 
subjects : | 


Firstly, I have decided to reconstruct 
my present Ministry and suflstitute in 
its place .a Coalition Ministry - repre- 
sevting all interests. 


Council of Ministers 

This Ministry which will constitute 
the Council of Ministers shall, for the 
present, consist of the Dewan, the 
Pradhan Mantri and three Mantries who 
will advise me in the gover anco of my 
State. It may be expanded at a later 
stage, if and when considered necessary. 
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T hereby apooint the follcwing gentle- 
men to this Council :— 


Dewan— Dewan Bahadur Thakur Madho 
Singh. 
Prathan Mantri.— 

Mr. Jai Naraiu Vyas. 
Muantries.— 


1. Thakur Bhern Singh of Khejarla. 
2. Chowdhary Nathuram. 


3. Mr. Barquatulla Khan. 


This Council shall work on the basis of 
collective responsibility under the Gov- 
ernn.ent of Jodhpur Act of 1947. The 
Dewan will he the Fresident of the 
Council of Ministers. 


Tke main task of this Council is to 
carry on tle administration and take 
immediute steps to set up tl.e Constittution- 
making body. When this tbcedy 1s formed 
it will re, lace the present Legislative 
Assemtly, and the present Council of 
Miristers will te reconstituted on tae 
basis of elections vo thie Constitution to 
make the Council of Ministers completely 
responsible to this Assembly which will 
also act as a Logislature fcr my Stato. 

The present Council of Ministers hag 
carried its responsibilitics under difficult 
conditions and I acknowledge tl eir services 
and loyalty with great gratification. 


It is my hope that the present arrange- 
ment will bring happiness and peuce to 
my State ani I request all my beloved 
subjects to co-operate wholeheartedly for 
the common weal of our _ beloved 
MAKUDHARDESH. 
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LAYING SOUND ECONOMIC FOUNDATION 


Finance Minister's 
Discussion 


N the Constituent Assembly of 
| India (Legislative) on March 4 
. the Hon'ble Mr. R.K. Shanmu- 
kham Chetty, Minister for Finance, said 
in reply to the two-day general discussion 
On the Budget: 


Madam Chairman, altogether 33 
Honourable Members have taken part 
in this general discussion. After listening 
to these speeches I feel that I have no 
reason to complain about the general 
tone of the speeches or the criticisms 
that they levelled against my budget. 
Even though most honourable members 
congratulated me on the budget, I would 
expect them more to sympathise with 
me than to congratulate me. I do not 
know whether any Finance Minister in 
any country in the world has been faced, 
at the time of the presentation of his 
first budget, with the problems that 
confronted me when I started framiny 
my budget proposals. I had to frame 
the budget proposals of a new born 
State, and unfortunately in the process 
of the birth, the State had to undergo 4 
most paiaful amputation. A country 
which economically as one unit had 
functioned for ages had been cut as- 
under. That fundamental unity of the 
country had been broken and it was 
too 8s00n to assess the more permanent 
results of the partition of India. 


These two problems were great enough 
but within the first three months I was 
faced with a problem regulting from the 
migration of no less than 8 million 
people. In the Biblical exodus there 
was Moses who commanded the sea 
to make way that the children of Israel 
might reach the promised land. But 
the unfortunate childrenof India in 
their exodus had to wade literally 
through rivers of blood and through the 
valley of death. I had the legacy of a 
period of inflation and a series of 
deficit budgets extending over 8 years. 
Added to all this I had to face the 
problem of restoring confidence which 
was shattered by the contents of the 
last budget. As if these were not 
sufficient, I had to frame the budget of 
our country in the context of world 
conditions of so fluid and uncertain 8 
nature that one cannot be sure of what 
awaits the morrow. 


Contradictory Situations 


-- Madam, it was in these difficult 
circumstances that I hadto face the 
‘problem of framing the first budget of 
India, and in making my _ proposals, 
‘again I was laced with conflicting and 
contradictory situations. While there 
was the problem of the deficits to be 
‘covered, I had to face the problem of 
giving relief in taxation, and these two 
do not go together. While I had to 
fight the problem of inflation, I had at 
the same time so to control public ex 
penditure as not to increase inflation but 
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Reply to General 
On Budget 


result in more employment for. our 
people. If Honourable Members will 
Only look at this picture that faced us, 
I am gure they would agree with me 
that I am justified in expecting some 
measure of sympathy from the House. 
I think, Madam, it is evidence of that 
Sympathy that even those Honourable 
Members who severely criticised some of 
my proposals thought it necessary to 
console me by starting their speech and 
ending their speech with some measure 
of congratulation. 


My budget has been criticised from 
three points of view. There are those 


‘ who say that I have not pleased the 


Cipitalists nor have I helped the poor 
men. Some say they could not see 
any plan in my budget, and others go 
to the extent of saying’ that 
my budget does not reflect the spirit of 
the new times. The last criticism was, 
I think, summed up by one Honou. 
rable Member who said that my budget 
is like the old wife in a new sari. Well, 


Madam, I consider that the greatest — 


compliment paid to me. It is as one 
grows in years that one realises the 
value of an old wife; I have reached a 
stage in my life when I _ prefer 
the old wife tothe new butterflies, 
and naturally I am very pleased when 
the old wife appears in a new sar? 
(Laughter). 


DR. B. PATTABHI SITARAMAYYA : 
Madam Chairman, I rise on a _ point of 
order. Is this all in order, all this 
reference to marriage and wives? 
(Laughter). 


THE HONOURABLE SRIR. K. 
SHANMUKHAM CHETTY: Madam, 
since the Honourable the Lady Member 
Proposed even a matrimonialtax and a 
birth tax, I think it is perfectly in order 
to refer to the relationship between a 
man and his wife. 


Restoration of Confidence 


Well in framing my budget proposals 
it Was never my intention to please the 
capitalists. I cannot claim that I have 
given any direct relief to the poor men. 
The one and’ the only objectice that I 


_kept in view is the need for laying the 


financial and economic foundation of 
our country in the very first year of the 
existence, On an absolutely sound and 
impregnable basis. I confess that in 
matters financial and economic I am 
extremely conservative. The experience 
of other countries in the world has 
demonstrated beyond measure the 
prudence of being conservative in matters 
relating to financial and economic policy. 


My first task was to restore in the 
country the confidence that had been 
shaken. In searching for the methods 
to bring about a restoration of con- 
fidence, naturally I had to build on the 
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existing structure. I was not planning 
an economy to fulfil the ideology that 
would come into fruition after twenty 
years. When I make this observation, 
I do not want Honourable Members toa 
go away with the idea that I am not 
myself influenced by these new ideolce 
gies ; in fact, I would be the last person tuo 
advocate a static policy in our economic 
and financial relations--I am all fo) 
dynamic policies, dynamic action. But 
then when you are out to reform your 
whole social and economic structure on 
a new pattern, unless you believe in a 
sudden revolution that can be brought 
about overnight, the way in which you 
handle the situation in the transition 
period would really determine the success 
or the failure of your ideology. I yield 
to none inthe desire to see established 
in our country a real democratic 
socialistic Republic. ° 


On a previous occasion I told the 
House what my own conception of a 
socialistic economy is: a_ socialistic 
economy is judged by the ends achieved 
by policy, and not necessarily by the 
means adopted to achieve that end. 
If by a socialistic economy is meant 
an economy in which poverty, hunger 
and disease will not exist, an economy 
in which every honest man shall he given 
an honest piece of work, an economy in 
which undue accumulation of wealth is 
not allowed in the hands of a few indi- 
viduals, then, Madam, I am all for a 
socialistic economy. If in the pursuit of 
that ideal and for its fulfilment we find 
it necessary to have under State control 
and ownership the means of production 
and distribution, let us by all means have 
it. But what I would ask Honourable 
Members to remember is this: merely 
to take under State ownership the 
means of production will not by itself 
bring about a socialistic order. 


Capitalistic Ecopomy 


AN HONOURABLE MEMBER: You 
are right there. 


THE HONOURABLE SHRI R. :. 
SHANMUKHAM CHETTY: Assume 
for argument’s sake that we make up 
our minds, straightaway to take under 
State contro! all means of production 
within the course of the next twelve 
months: am I to understand that 
Honourable Members expect by that 
process to see at the end of twelve months 
&8n India free from hunger, poverty and 
disease, in which there will be no in- 
equalities of wealth? No. Assume for 
a moment that, you are prepared to 
apply the surgeon’s knife to the capi- 
talist economy of our country in the 
most merciless manner, that you con- 
fiscate 90 per cent of the wealth of every 
rich man, Would that bring about an 
equitable distribution of wealth, would 
that remove poverty, hunger and disease ? 


SEVERAL HONOURABLE MEM- 
BERS: No, no. 


PROF. N. G. RANGA: No source 
suggested that. 


THE HON’BLE SHRI R.K. SHAN. 
MUKHAM CHETTY:1I_ know Prof. 
Ranga will agree with me in this matter, 
that is why I made so bold to say these 
things-(Laughter) : 


Mydam,the days of real capitalistic 


TA4s., 


edouumy are really over in the world. 
The essence of the capitalistic economy 
was free exploitation by an individual 
or a group of persons, on a purely com- 
petitive basis, with the least and mini- 
mum interference from the State. To- 
day, no country that can call itself a 
civilised couutry, can ever advocate 
that system of economy. Teday the 
differ nce is uot so mach between the 
capitalistic and the socialistic economy, 
but a difference based upon whether 
your economy is a controlled economy or 
an wneontrolled economy. 


If, therefore, we are to bring apout 
a safe transition from the existing state 
of onr economy into one which we all 
desire, then in the intervening process 
our main objective must be to create and 
vreate more of productive wealth in the 
country so that when the appropriate 
time comes, that wealth can be equi- 
tably distributed. After all, the wealth 
of a country is in ita products, not in the 
currency notes that circulate. No 
difference will be made in the wealth of 
our country, for instance, if I recalled 
all the currency notes and added one 
zero to each of the denominations of the 
currency notes. Everyone who has got 
& one rupee note can feel that he has 
got a ten rupee note and a man who 
has got a hundred rupee note can 
feel that he has got a thousand rupee note, 
but that will not increase the wealth of 
the country. After all, it is wealth that 
is u be distributed amongst people and 
not currency. And that is what some 
of the leaders of the labour movement 
in India are not realising. When they 
want more and more increase in wages 
and in allowances, they are not really 
getting for the labourers anything of 
tangible and real wealth, for, after all, 
it is the value of the currency that 
we give to the labourer that counts and 
determines his standard of life. 


T had therefore, Madam, in making 
my budget proposals to keep promi- 
nently in mind the devices that are 
necessary to encourage, within the 
framework of our present economy, an 
increase in the volume of production, 
so that the distributable scope may 
increase and thereby result in the in- 
crease of the value of the currency held 
by the poor man. Now, if that theme of 
mine is accepted then it follows that 
everything that is necessary to give an 
incentive to increased enterprise must 
be provided for in my Budget proposals. 


Last Year’s Budget 


Madam, one Honourable friend said 
that I was only fattening the cattle, so 
that I might slaughter it for my table, 
Well, that was not a correct metaphor. I 
was feeding my cow so that it might give 
me more milk. -I have not the slightest 
intention of slaughtering that cow at 
‘all. There is no doubt at all that a 
great deel of damage was done to our 
econcmy by the propceale contaircd in 
the last ycar’s Budget. Considered 
merely in terms of money, probably; 
the burden imposed upcn industry was 
not very great, but the psychological 
reaction of those proposals in the field 
of industry was something devastating. 
I had to do something to restore the 
psychology of confidence. After all, 
what is the relief that 1] have given in 


euper-tax? On page 65 olf the Ex- 
planatory Memorandum circulated with 
the Budget papers, Honourable Members 
will find a Table showing the effect of 
my super-tax proposals as compared with 
the super-tax proposals of the last year’s 
Budget. Right up to Rs. 30,000 in- 
comes, there is no change. IJ have not 
given any relief. A man who 
earns Rs. 30,000 a year as earned in. 
come in the last Budget would be 
paying Rs. 6,000 tax, and he would be 
paying exactly the same tax under 
my Budget. If you come to a man who 
earns Rs. 60,000, while he had to pay 
Rs. 16,156 before, I would be asking him 
to pay Rs. 15,875. 


In other words, while the tax in the 
last year’s Budget seprecented 32.3 yer 
cent of his income, under my Budget 
the tax will be 30.8 per cent of his 
income. So even to the every rich man— 
@ man who earns Rs. 10 lakhs a month. 
Under the last year’s Budget, he would 
have had to pay 92 per cent of his in- 
come as Nax, while under my Budget 
he will have to pay 91.3 per cent. 
Madam, I do not want Honourable 
Members, therefore, to go away with the 
umpression that I have been very ex- 
pha. dea in giving relief in the super- 
tax field. But I do not want the capi- 
talists to catch hold of what I say today 
and then complain that I have not given 
them any relief. In fact, I must express 
my surprise at the way in which the 
share market reacted to my Budget. 
Actually, the share market in Bombay 
and in Calcutta recorded a fall. 


PROF. N.G. RANGA: I think it 
was inspired. 


SHRI N. ANANTASAYANAM 
AYYANGAR: They expected more. 


THE HON’BLE SHRI R.K. SHAN- 
MUKHAM CHETTY: 1 do not know, 
Madam, what exactly was the reason 
for this. They probably expected a 
good deal and pushed up the prices in 
the previous week and the fall was a 
natural reaction to that unhealthy bullish 
tendency. Sometimes, I wonder whether 
this is an attempt on the part of the 
investor really to blackmail me. 


SHRI N. ANANTASAYANAM 
he aaa ae You have learnt it too 
ute, 


THE HON’BLE SHRI SHANMU.- 


KHAM CHETTY: But they will 
find to their cost that, however late 


the learning may come to me, they’ 


cannot easily cheat me. If the business 
world expected my taxation proposals 
to be so extravagantly altered, then I 
would say that they do not deserve any 
sympathy. In fact, I think we should 
give @ warning. After all, I shall judge 
the effect of the relief in taxation that 
I have given by increase in production 
and by increase in the collection of 
taxer. If at the end of the year I do 
not find these two hopes realised and 
I am still here I would have to revise 
my attitude to this question of reliet 
to industry. 


Super-tax 


Madan, I claim that though in the field 
of super-tax the relief that I have given 
is not very substantral my echeme fer 
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taxation for companies is one that must 
really kelp investors, that must really 
permit the ploughing back cf money into 
industry. There I was a little more 
liberal because in those proposals I was 
giving relief not to the few rich investors 
but to the vast multitude of the small 
or the middle-class inveetore in our 
industry. When we think of our indus- 
trial structure, we should not get away 
with the idea that the investor noces- 
sarily means a very rich plutocrat. If 
you enalyse the list of shareholders of a 
number of Companies, you will find that 
probably rot Jess than 70 or 7d per cent 
of the shsreholders can really be classified 
as_ ‘* Middle-class”” people. After all, 
it is the middle-class thet is the backbone 
not merely of our social atructure, but 
of our cconomic structure. My Hon’ble 
friend Mr. Sondhi very rightly pleaded 
for some measure of relief to the middle- 
class people. Well, I thought about it 
myself in the Bugdet, but then it struck 
me that after all I must give an oppor- 
tunity for the House to tuke some credit 
for giving relief to somebody. I would 
therefore be prepared in the Select 
Committee to consider very sympatheti- 
cally any proposal that will give relie, 
to the lower middle-class. 


My Hon'ble friend Mr. Anantasayanam 
Ayyangar wanted that we should now 
prepare our Budget for a period of years 
and he suggested five years. In fact, 1 
bave heen for a long time a believer in 
that theory of Budgeting and when I 
was preparing my Budget I visualised 
im my own mind the jossible develop- 
ments in our own country and in the 
world for the next five years, biit seeing. 
the phenomenal end the catastrophic 
changes that cccur in the economy of the 
world from day to day I thought there 


- Was no use in looking even so far ahead, 


I therefore had in my mind a period 
of three years. 


_ In fact, though I have not expreased 
it in so many words in my budyet speech, 
my object was really based on that 
conception. In fact I gave the Housy 
& glimpse of what the budget might be 
in the year 1949-50 and I expect that 
the picture that 1 have made in my own 
mind can be realized even in 1950-51 
and it is because I was preparing for a 
period of three years that I adopted the 
rather unorthodox method of taking to 
the credit of revenue the 10 crores of 
rupees which stood in deposit account 
ar the advanced payment of tuxes. 


Next Three Years 


Now if this source of Revenue was 
available to me only during this gyea:, 
then I would not have-rest content with 
balancing my budget merely by the 
adjustment of accounts in this respect. 
But T may assure Honourable Members 
that this procees will go on for the next 
three years. We have got in deposit . 
approximately 50 crores of rupees on-this 
account. If I wanted really to be a 
juggler as Honourable Members _repre- 
sent me to be, T could have taken sj) 
these 50 crores and proclaimed a huge 
surplus budget, but that would be wrong. 
What we propose to do is this; that 
spread over the next three years we will 
bring directly into the revenues the 
amounts paid as advance taxes by way 
of Corporation tax and Income-tax. 
This year we have selected the Corpora. 
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tion tax. Next year we would probably 
select a few circles of Income-tax, and 
bring approximately the sane amount 
junto account and a similar procedure will 
be followed in 1950-51, so that so far as 
hat itam of ravenue is concerned, you 
may take it that it 1s available for our 
budget for the next three years. Even 
though I adopted this rather un-orthodox 
procedure, because of the special cir- 
cumstances of the case, I have heen more 
than conservative and over-anxious in 
other respects. 


Customs Duties 


Honourable Members rightly asked 
mo in the course of the discussion whether 
I have taken any credit on tho revenue 
gide to the customs duties that will be 
realised on account af Pakistan being 
declared a foreign territory. I have not 
taken anything into account. For one 
thing, ac the time when I was framing 
my budget proposals and making my 
revenue estimates we were not yet 
‘clear in our minds as to what would be 
the outcome of the discussions that were 
proceeding between our own represerta- 
tives and the Pakistan representatives, 
and apart from that, I thought that in 
viev of tho various uncertain factors 
that might at any moment upset all 
your calculations regarding revenue 
and expenditure, prudence required 
to keep this hidden reserve. It is very 
difficult to make a very accurate estimate 
of what will be our receipts by way of 
‘customs duties on goods going into Pak- 
igtan or coming from Pakistan. In fact, 
the Ceptral Board of Revenue is now 
working on this problem. 


On the lat of March, we posted our 
customs officials on the frontiers. The 
pielimmary estimate that we have 
made is that it would he of the order 
of 9 to 10 crores of rupees per year. The 
House will, therefore, realize that even 
though there might be an upsetting of 
the revenue and the expenditure estimate 
during the coming year, you have got 
this source which will zo more than to 
balance our estimates and result, as I 
hope, in a really surplus budget when we 
close our accounts. I have, therefore, 
Madam, kept very prominently in mind 
the problem of our budgetary position 
for a period of three years beginning from 
1948-49 and I would suggest that in this 
changing world it isa long-enough period 
to be uaken into account. 


Prices of Foodzrains 


Thore are various other factors which 
ought to result in considerable savings 
on our expenditure side. Now I have 
provided for 19 crores of rupees on 
account of subsidies on imported food- 
grains. This subsidy is the difference 
between the price that we pay abroad 
for our foodyrains and the price at which 
we sell them here and also the procure- 
‘ment bonus that wre give to the Provin- 
‘cial Governments. Honourable Members 
will be glad to know that there is now 
every hope of a very substantial reduc- 
tion in the prices that we may be called 
upon to pay for foodgrains in future, 


PANDIT LAKSHMI KANTA MAITRA 
(WEST BENGAL GENERAL): Have 
prices gone down or do you expect lesa 
import ? 
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re ee eo : 

THE HONOURABLE SHRI R. K. 
SHANMUKHAM CHETTY: I am 
coming to that. Already during the last 
~ weeks there has been a remarkable 
fall in commodity prices in the Chicago 
g ain market. Whether this is a temporary 
feature or the precursor of events to come, 
it is too early to say. But whatever 
might be the case, our delegates are now 
taking part in an International Wheat 
Conference. Now in that conference we 
are arranging for an advance contract 
for the purchase of 750,000 tons of wheat 
at prices, the ceiling and the floor of 
which are fixed. The ceiling price will 
be about 2$ and odd per bushel and the 
floor price will be 1$ and odd, whereas 
the price that we have paid for our 
latest purchase of Australian wheat 
is 3$ and odd per bushel. Fortunately 
for us, we have inserted a clause in our 
wheat agreement with Australia that if 
there is a reduction from 38 as 
a result of International Wheat 
Conference, the Australian Government 
will give us the benefit of that reduction. 


; e 
Tf, therefore, this food conference goes 
through, as we expect it would, even then 


SCHEMES 


APPROVED 


on the wheat contract that we have made 
with Australia, we would save 1-3rd in 
the price. If, therefore, this tendency 
is in evidence during the next thres 
years, there would be a very substantial 
saving under the item ‘Subsidy on im- 
ported foodgiains’’. Assuming that we 
import the same quantity, mercly on 
price we ought to be able to save at least 
7 or 8 crores of rupees. That is a very 
satisfactory feature. 


Relief and Rehabilitation 


In my budget speech I referred also to 
another item, the 10 crores of rupees 
that we have provided for relief and 
rehabilitation. I think, Sir, unless 
something again goes radically wrong, 
we may reasonably expect a considerab!e 
falling off under this item of expendi- 
ture in the next and the following year. 
So, tak.ng all these factors into conattera- 
tion, 1 feel that we can look to the immedi- 
ate future, at any rate, in a spirit of real 
confidence. But in considering the 
deficit this year, I do not want thet I 
should be carried away by this exuber- 
ance of optimism regarding our position 
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STANDING FINANCE COMMITTEE 


ravaged Andaman and Nicobar 

Islands, strengthening of various 
engineering and technologival institutions 
in Inaia, extension of the Indian 
Tariff Board for three years and a Central 
Government grant for the Workmen’s 
State Insurance scheme are among the 
latest proposals approved by the Standing 
Finance Committee. 


RR revaced Aran of the war- 


Towards re-establishing the economic 
life of the Andaman and Nicokar Islands, 
the Commiitce approved a giant cf Rs. 
10 lakhs. If possible, one or two social 
workers either fron. the Ramakzishna 
Mission or the Servants of India Society 
will be associated with this relief work. 


Well-organised settloment before the 
Japanese occupation in March 1942, the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands were 
allowed by the enemy to fal. into a state 
of disorganisation. When the _ islands 
were reoccupied ky the Allies in Octover 
1945, there were abundant signs of 
Japanese vandalism. Buildings had 


’ been either demolished or badly damaged, 


the drainage system allowed to silt up, 
roads neglected and cultivable lands and 
plantations abandoned. 


The general condition of the people 
was even worse. Many had died of 
starvation, and not a few of torture. 
People were clothed in rags or bits of 
gunoy. Malaria, beri beri and _ scabies 
were much in evidence. 


Relief, mainly in the form of recover- 
able advances, was made available by 
the Government of India to individuals 
and families on a specified scale. In 
addition, shop-keepers and traders were 
Felped to set up ayain in business on the 
security of stocks and other property. 
Interest-free loans in cases of extreme 
hardship were also sanctioned. 


The new grant of Ks. 10 lakks approved 
by the Standing Iinance Committee is for 
the purpose cf providing relief in kind 
to persons who are in actual need of it, 
the extent in each case not exceeding 
Rs. 2,000, It is expected that tle money 
will be used to purchase livestock, timber 
and other building materials and to 
promote cottage industries etc. 


Industrial Progress 


The Committee approved in principle 
& scheme to strengthen existing Muypimeer- 
ing and Technological Jnstutuious with 
& view to improving and expanainy the 
faciities for technical eaucation and 
Ot providing more technicians for the 
industrial progress of the country. Alter 
certain detuus Mave been worked ouz, 
grants for 104/-45 will be made by ihe 
Cential Government. 


Amony the Institutions to benefit are 
the Jadavpur Kuyimecrig College, V.u. 
i. od.) bombay, various ‘Lecupotogival 
Colleges ot Jseuares Hindu Universily ; 
Department ot Appued fnysics ana avwuiu 
Electronics, Caicucta University 5 Jaipur 
Vikram eo College, Ananra UANY ELSILy 5 
Alagappa Chetuer College, Muctras. 


The Committee also approved a 
yearly contnioution of Rs. wo janus by 
the Central Government towards Open: 
tion ot the Workmen's Compensation 
Insurance scheme, the grants to continue 
for five years. 


This scheme provides for certain bene- 
fits to pevsons employed im facvories in 


-Cases Of aicKness, ldlermitly casts and 


employment imyjury. 4t is miauuy 
finunced by contriputions trom el piv) ers 
and workers but ue Government ol aude 
has agreed to inaxe a yrant EQUIVUILLL, 
to two-thirds of tue cost of admunistruui0cn 


of the soueme exciudiny cost of vLeLelta 
to be provided. 
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for the next three years. ft ts in a 
periol of inflationary tendency that 
everv attempt shonld be made to balance 
the budget and if possible to produce a 
surplus. 


I waa therefore very anxious that 
somehow or other T must balance the 
budget, and with that object in view T 
searched for new fields of taxation. I 
wish T had a disenssion with the lady 
member on that side before I framed my 
Pronosals because I. might then have 
seriously considered the possibility of a 
death dutv and a birth dutv. Whether 
ultimately I would have decided upon a 
marriage tax or a bache'or tax I could 
not sav: but if IT wanted that at least 
some members of the Cabinet must feel 
the weight and burden of taxation, T 
wonld have chosen a bachelor tax. 
Madam, T was very anxious in my search 
for new fields of taxation to ensure as 
far as possible that T did not affect the life 
of the poor man. 


Lot of the Poor Man 


Now I come to the second point of 
criticism of my budget, namely that my 
budget does not give anv relief to the 
poor man. T have never believed in the 
practice of playing to the gallery (A 
Voice ‘‘There is a gallery.) I am now 
plaving to the dress circle and not to the 
gallery. T vield to none in mv anxiety 
te better the lot of the poor man. But 
let me tell this frankly on the floor of this 
House that if you are searching the 
eentral budget for reliefs to the poor man 
by taxation vou will be searching in 
vain. Especially after the removal of 
the salt tax there is very litt'e indeed 
in the cent-al budget by way of taxation 
which vou can reduce and give any 


* 


effective relief to the poor mam. 


SFVERAL HONOURABLE MEM. 
BERS: What about matches, kerosene, 


tyres ? 


THE FTONOURARLE SHRI R. K. 
SHANMUKHAM CHETTY: The real 
effective help and relief to the poor men 
is to be given not bv trying to tamper with 
these excise duties but by creating 
avenues of fruitful employment to our 
peonlo and fruitful sources of income. 
And from that criterion I claim that T have 
moro than cared for the poor man and the 
common man. 


A great deal has been said about the 
match duty. T shall explain probably 
in greater detail at the appropriate time 
how this restoration of the dutv to its 
old level will not really increase the price 
of match-hoxes. As a matter of fact 
toduv we have got fcenr different kinds 
of miatch-boxes.—-those containing 40, 
50, 80 and 80 sticks. Now T ask, when 
even intclligent educated nesple go and 
bny a match-box for half an anna, do 
they tale care to seo whether it contains 
40 or 50° sticks? The result of this 
svstem is that the mannfacturer, the 
wholesaler and the retailer simnlv cheat 
tha eaneumer. When Sir Archikald 
Rowlands reduced the duty on *0's from 
Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 1-12 he expected a reduction 
ia price. As a matter of fact there was 
no reduction in price; it was 
the snme. And where did the 12 annas 
go? The exchequer lost and the manu- 
facturer and the trader gained. 


exact}v: 


ft simply wanted to restore that 
position and if the price was ureitered 
when there was a reduction of duty I 
claim that there is no justification 
for the manufactnrer to increase the 
pricea when T restore the duty. As a 
matter of fact I have had my advisera 
to inquire in the kazar and find out if 
there has heen any increase in the price 
of match-boxes since the lat of March, 
and T was glad to note that there was no 
inerease. 


AN HONOURABLE MEMBER: In 
Bombay there has been. 


THE HONOURABLE SHRI R. K. 
SHANMUKHAM CHETTY: Well, 


Rombay is a special place. In ar.y case 
I may assure Honourable Members that 
all steps will be taken and control of 
price imposed, if necessary, to see and 
to ensure that this alteration in duty 
does not result in any increase in price. 


T said that the real relief to the poor 
man should be searched in my capital 
budget. 1 have provided no less than 
165} crores of rupees in my capital budget 
for our various programmes of develop- 
ment for the next year. Horourable 
Members ceem to have suggested, or made 
a grievance of it, that tlev do not find 
any provision made for the relief of 
Harijans. Those are fields exclusively 
reserved for the provinces; it is through 
the provinces that we expect all these 
constructive schemes to be put forth for 
the relief of the Harijans or the relief of 
the rural classes. T am not a believer in 
blindly providing lump sums of one 
crore or five crores for a particular pur- 
pose. You take it from me that the 
amount will go by the drain. 


Grant to Provinces 


We are providing for a free grent of 
30 crores of rupecs to the proviners; and 
if the provinces are to utilise the whole 
of that amount tLey have tu spend another 
30 crores. And with €0 crores fog deve- 
lopmental purposes the provinces carn do 0. 
great deal in this direction. I would 
invite Honourable Members to dwvote, 
in their study of the budget, a little more 
attention to the capital Eudget. 


PANDPIT LAKSHMI KANTA MAITRA; 
We get no information and no details; 
the Explanatory Memorandum coverr 
only 20 pages. 


CHAIRMAN (Mrs. SWAMINATHAN) 
The Finance Member need not he inter- 
rupted, 


THE HONOURABLE SHRT R. K. 
SHANMUKHAM CHETTY: There is 


a great deal of information given in the’ 


I-xplanatory Memorandum supplied with 
the budget papers. 


The Centre can only provide funds in 
the hands of provinces to carry forward 
these schemes of amelioration of the 
ordinary man. If IT may use a metaphor, 
the Finance Minister of the Central Cov- 
ernment is like the Keeper of the sluice- 
gates of a big reservoir. It is his func- 
tion to see that the reservoir 1s kept 
at its proper level and the sluice is opened 
in such a manner that the water is dis- 
tributed in the proper season, in preper 
measure ard to the proper places. And 
when once T oven thoee sluices and let 
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ont water into the channels f expect 
the provincial Governments, like the 
agriculturist, to utilise the waters of the 
channel and to irrigate the fields. That 
really is the relative function of the 
Finance Mir.ister of the Central Govern- 
mentand the Finances Ministers of the 
Provincial Governments. Some Honourable 
Member suggested—I think it was Mr. 
Krishnamachari that there should be 
rome co-ordination hetween the work cf 
the Finance Minister of the Central 
Government and the Finance Minist6rs of 
the Provinces. T welcome the suggestion; 
in fact that has been my feeling for some 
time. I think we should now start a 
practice of having periodical conferences 
with all the Provincial Finance Ministers, 
and to have one master’ conference 
about a month or two before the pro- 
vincial budgets are presented, so that 
the provinces mivht know exactly where 
they stand for the coming yeerand the 
Centre also may know what exactly will 
be the demards that will be made on its 
resources, I hope to inaugurate this 
rractice at an enrly date. 


Research Sections 


Various other suggestions have been 
made which I certainly will take into 
consideration, For example, a sugeestion 
was made that we should have a tax 
research departn:ient in our Finance 
Ministry. Yes, we should aso have a 
monetary research section. In the field 
of finance and eccr.cmics also the work 
done by research schcarls in mcdern days 
is something very valuable. T knew by 
personal expericnce anc contact the 
greet work done by the monetary research 
section of the United States Treasury at 
Wasbingtom; I myself have seen that 
work. I am hoping that before long we 
would set up in the Finauce Ministry 
these two research sections. 


Before I conclude T would just hke to 
say that in the context of the new ccneti- 
tution that might ccme into existerce 
within the next yerr or two it would he 
our sacred duty to Fkand over to ovr eve- 
cessors o financial end administrative 
structure with the kelp of which they 
can really launch forth great and embiticns 
programmes of expansicn and develor- 
ment. It is our sacred dntv to conrerve 
the resources that we have got and during 
the transitional period to utilise those 
resources wisely ard effectively and 
cautiously. And T Iceok upcn my own 
duty as the eustcdien of the firances of 
this country as tl at of ene who i2 charged 
with the cecred duty of taking geod care 
of a delicate mechanicm during the 
transitional ard dificult rericd. And 
ifand when I hand over the reins of 
office to my successer, T can feel that I 
have handed over to him a mechanism 
of a more perfect anc mere erduring 
cheracter then I scel that T would have 
done my duty to my country. 

Wing Con merder Rup Cherd fas been 
appointed His Maicsty’s Amtacseccr fcr 
India in Afghanistan. seve o Prees Ccni- 
munique issued hy the Ministry cf Ex- 
ternal Affeirs and Commonwealth Rela- 
tions on March 19. 


Wing Commander Rup Chand was 
Member of the Council of State repre- 
senting Purjab frem Januery 1945 to 
Auyust 1947. During the wer }e was 
in the Reval Indian Air Feree ficm 
1939 to 1943, 
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SILVER JUBILEE CONVOCATION » 


OF DELHI UNIVERSITY 
Lord Mountbatten’s Address 


66@7OU have o great opportunity 
Y here of fitting yourselves for 
these things in the way I pave 
described. Ard on your labours and 
the labours of thousands of others like 
vou the future of a great country will 
depend. So when you go out from here 
piease r member that you have a very 
special responsibility a3 the result of your 
privilege of having been hore at the 
Delhi University ’’, said His Excellency 
Lord Mountbatten, Covernor-Cenera: 
uddressing the students of the Delhi 
University on the occasion of the Silver 
Jubilee Convocation of the University 
on March 7 


Following is the full text of his 
address :—- 


It is a great privilege and pleasure 
thst my exofficio position as Chancellor 
of the University of Delhi enables me to 
preeide at this Convccation and. to 
confer honorary degrees on some of the 
most eminent men of India and in 

rticular upon our great Prime Min ster, 

andit Jawaharlal Nehru. I feel parti- 
cularly proud to receive the honorary 
degree of a Doctor of Science myself. 


It is curious but to my wife and 
myself a very pleasant coincidence that 
Delhi University should be celebrating 
the silver Jubilee of its foundation in 
1922; for we were married in that vear 
and have just celebrated our silver 
wedding. The connection between these 
two events may not be immediately 
apparent until I tell you that the room 
in which I asked my wife to marry me in 
Fobruary 1922 was Room No. 13, which 
is now the Kegistrar’s Office. I am 
afraid I cannot claim that we were 
both members of the University, for the 
University at that time had not been 
founded, and the building in which the 
hu pupa took place was then Viceregal 
sodge. 


Mahatma Gandhi 


I was immensely gratified to read 
that the Executive Council and the 
Academic Council of this University. in 
their joint meeting at which they placed 
on record their sense of the immeasurable 
loss which the whole of India and not 
least the city of Delhi, had sustained 
by the death of Mahatma Gandhi, 
concluded _ their the 
following words: 


“We solemnly pledge ourselves to 
use every endeavour within our 
power to follow the high example 
which he has set and accordingly 
to promote friendship among. all 
communities and re-establish this 
University as a place of learning 
where two great cultures can meet 
and enrich one another, and which 
welcomes and gives protection to 
all.”’ 


How dearly Gandhiji would have 
loved that resolution ; and how pleased 


resolution with 
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He would be to feel that the members ot 
the University are carrying it out! 


The University of the capital city 
of one of the greatest countries of the 
world must always play a very important 
part in the life of the country and 
indeed all the universities and educational 
establishments of India have a_ vital 
role to play at this time in the future 
building up of India. 


It is leas than six months ago that 
India got her freedom; and this as we 
all know, was accompanied by great 
troubles. The Government of India have 
surmounted those troubles, and are 
now turning their attention to the 
future of this country. There is no 
secret about what their policy is; but 
I would like to tell you how I see it. 
You all know that their main object is 
to raise the standard of living of the 
tmillions of your fellow countrymen who 
are less favourably situated than yoursel- 
ves, who live in misrable hovels, are ill- 
clad, under-nourished and _ illiterate. 


In order to do this the Government 
have obviously got to so organise the 
wealth of the country that enough 
will become available to enable this 
great adventure to take place. That is 
to say, they must make sure that the 
country is so organised that everyone 
can earn a fair and reasonable amount; 
and they must also so organise it that 
there will be enough food, clothing; 
decent houses and cottages; enough 
doctors and hospitals; and enough 
schools and education facilities, in order 
to meet the, demands that their in- 
creased standards will need. 


Potential Wealth 


Now you may think that this is a 
very tall order and very difficult to carry 
out; but it can be done; because if 
you stop and think for a moment you 
will realise that this great country of 
India has the greatest natural potential 
wealth of any country in the world. In 
the ground there is not only coal, iron 
ore, Manganese and many other minerals, 
which have only just begun to be tapped 
but India as you know abounds in great 
rivers; and the schemes that are being 
carried out and have been carried out 
in the past are small compared with 


* the schemes the Government of India 


now have in mind for the future. 


These schemes will mean that the water 
from the rivers will be used to drive the 
hydro-electric. turbines to generate 
electric power which can be distributed 
at very small cost. After the water 
has done that, it will be used to irrigate 
vast stretches of Jand where nothing 
has grown hitherto for lack of water. 


Desert reclamation is another science 
which can save a large part of India. 
Tens of thousands of square miles of the 
deserts of Jodhpur and Bikaner can be 


reclaimed ; and I prophesy that within 
the next fifty years the whole of these 
vast stretches of land will be among the 
most fertile in the world. 


So you see that there is every chance of 
the policy of the Government of India 


being made good. 


But the greatest potential wealth of 
India lies in the people of India; those 
300 million men, women and children 
that make up the population of this 
great country. I don’t refer just to 
their manual] labour which at the anes 
we are using, though very uneconomi ; 
I am referring to their skilled labour, 
which constitutes at the moment a very 
small percentage of the population, but 
which with the spread of education can 
rise to so great a proportion that it 
could eventually become nearly a hundred 
per cont. 


Remember also the inventive genius 
of the people which can be trained and 
developed and made use of for the benefit 
of the country. 


And last but by no means least, I 
would refer to the individual characters 
of the individual men, women and 
children of this country ; because that 
is where a vital part of the wealth of 
the country lies. If we can give them 
education and give them a chance to 
develop their characters, then there is 
no telling how great this country may 
not become. 


Education 
Now I have mentioned education and 
character development. Those two 


processes are the vital ones behind the 
whole scheme. And I would like you to 
remember that in all the universities, 
and particularly here in the Delhi 
University, you have a very special 
chance to acquire those two things— 
education and character development. 


I am sure you don’t think that edu- 
cation just comes to you; that it can be 
spoon-fed like medicine. All of you 
must have discovered for yourselves 
by now that you have got to do a lot for 
yourselves if you want to learn: if you 
come here and spend three, four or 
five years doing nothing about it— then 
you will leave as ignorant, andI might 
add in that case, as stupid. asthe day 
you c ime. 


Now one does not always learn, while 
one is at a college or university, that it 
is knowing about things that makes the 
whole of after-life interesting and worth- 
while. In my own case I did not really 
discover this while I was at college. The 
first World War came and I went to sea 
on my sixteenth birthday as a mid- 
shipman in the Grand Fleet. But I was 
one of the lucky ones and got a second 
chance ; those lads who had 
missed their education through being 
sent to sea as youngsters, and were 
called war babies, were sent to Cambridge 
University after the war ended on a post. 
war course. That was the time that I 
really learnt a lot, and that was the time 
I learnt how to learn about things. And 
that is what you want to do here; Jearn 
how to acquire knowledge for yourselves, 
learn how to learn, and go on learning 
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for the rest of your lives. I know that 
that is the thing I have striven to do. 


A year ago, in February 1947, I was 
back in the Navy doing what is known 
as the Senior Officers’ Technical Course 
at Portsmouth, learning about Radar, 
atomic energy, self-propelled missiles 
and all the new and rather horrible 
wonders that science is giving us for 
war. It was of great value; but I 
was not referring to learning at courses. 
I mean learning in the ordinary way of 
life. I have no doubt whatever that I 
have learnt more in this last year in 
India than at any other time in my life. 


Character Development 


The other point I spoke to you about 
was character development. You have 
got to make up your own mind what sort 
of a character you are trying to develop, 
and then set about developing that 
yourselves. Here you have ideal sur- 
roundings and great possibilities; but 
you must do it yourselves; nobody else can 
do it for you. 


What sort of a character are you trying 
to develop? Different people have 
different ideas. But the fundamental 
which I think you have to aim at is to 
become the sort of man, or woman, 
that other people look up to; not just 
your future subordinates, or your con- 
temporaries, but your superiors. Yes, 
you want to be the sort of man that your 
own superiors also look up to. And to 
do that, I sugeest you want first of all 
to be absolutely mentally honest : you 
must possess complete intellectual in- 
tegrity, never deceiving yourselves, for 
oné moment. If you do that, and if 
you are capable of seeing both sides 
of every question, quite impartially, quite 
objectively and quite dispassionately 
you will have no difficulty in arriving at 
the right answer. And when you have 
made up your mind and come to a 
decision, have the moral courage to stick 
to it, no matter if it is unpopular, no 
matter if stupid people sn er at you ; 
you will have the mental satisfaction 
of knowing you are right; and then the 
People that matter will look up to you. 


It is no good, after you have graduated, 
going about life trying to cash in on the 
fact that you are a graduate of the Delhi 
University. It is no good boasting of 
this unless you are worthy of our Univer- 
sity. Because all that will happen if 
you do will be that people either won't 
believe you, or they will think that 
something has gone wrong with the 
University. Therefore you should not 
mention you have been to Delhi Uni- 
versity unless you feel you can be a 
credit to it and intend to live up to it. 


It sounds rather as though I have been 
preaching to vou, and I admit I have been 
doing something like it. But I don’t 
want you to think that because I have 
been preaching to you, I regard myself 
4s in any way perfect, or as in any way 
resembling any of the virtues which T 
have advised you to aspire after. You 
have only got to ask my wife, or my 
daughters or my staff, and they will 
tell you h:-w very far from perfect I 
am.in all these ts. But I have 
got one advantage which I doclaim as 
&n important one—I know I am not 


perfect and I know what my shortcomings 
are and I try not to deceive myself 
mentally into thinking that they aro 
anything else. I try to improve, though 
I am getting a bit too old now to improve 
much. Srill, I go on trying, and I am 
sure we should all continue to try to 
improve ourselves. 


But my real reason for speaking to 
you like this today is because India 
requires pioneers to put through the 
Government’s policy of raising the 
standard of living of the people. It is 
obvious that you cannot start at once 
teaching 300 million people. It is 
obvious that we should start by educating 
and developing the characters of the 
chosen few—who are lucky ones—whose 
Privilege it will be to go out and gradually 
spread the whole scheme. And it is the 
people in the universities like you who 
must be the pioneers. 


And when you go out into’ world 
remember it is not just knowledge and 
educationai qualifications which are 
wanted, it is character as well. When 
architects and engineers set out to design 
and build decent houses, factories and 
bridges, andto do town planning, what 
they do must certainly be professionally 
competent; but they must also have 
the courage of their convictions. They 
must fight any attempt on the part of 
the employer to cut down what they 
think is necessary for the workers in 
order to save money ; they must fight 
when a Municipal Council wants to 
turn down some vital part of their town- 
planning scheme merely to save money. 

© same with doctors. They mustn’t 
just be content to cure people or to 
operate skilfully or to build up a successful 


practice. They must have the courage 
to fight and go on fighting for decent 
medical service and to see that the 
general standard of health of the people 
is raised. 


And that goes all the way through— 
scientists should not learn research work 
just to discover or invent things ; they 
should have the courage to see that their 
discoveries are put to the use of mankind, 
and not just kept for the use of one 
particular individual or firm. And go I 
could go on indefinitely. Lawyers 
should aim to get justice done parti- 
cularly for the poor; and, when they 
become judges, should see that the 
law is administered impartially and 
fairly. Teachers should make certain 
not only that what they are teaching 
is right, but that they are devoting them- 
selves to building up the characters of 
their pupils in the right way. 


The futu-e officers of the Navy, Army 
or Air Forces. must be certain not only 
that their forces are kept ready for 
war, but that in peace time they are 
contributing to the stability of the 
country by an example of impartiality, 
discipline and loyalty. 


Well, you have a 
here of fitting yourselves for these things 
in the way I have described. And on 
your labours and the labours of thousands 
of others like you the future of a great 
India will depend. 


So when you go out from here please 
remember that you have a very special 
responsibility as the result of your 
privilege of having been here at the Delhi 
University. Live. ‘up to it. and good 
luck to you! 


great opportunity 


Foundation Ceremony of Miranda House 


HE following is the full text of 
T the address made by: Her Excel- 

lency the Countess Mountbatten of 
Burma on the occasion of the F oundation 
Ceremony of Miranda House, the Women’s 
College of the Univeristy of Delhi, on 
March 7. 


I have very great pride and pleasure 
in laying the foundation stone of Miranda 
House, the Women’s College of the 
University of Delhi. 


I feel particularly honoured to have 
been invited to perform this ceremony, 
marking as it does a historic step for- 
ward in the education of women and one 
that, at the University’s Silver J ubliee, 
so fittingly exemplifies the spirit of 
Progress of this great academic estab- 
lishment. 


It was only recently that I had the 
pleasure of opening the Central Institute 
of Education, the women students of 
which will I understand be among those 
to be accommodated at Miranda House. 
On that occasion I expressed my con- 
fidence and hopes of educational develop- 
ment in India in which this University 
is giving a fine lead, and I do most 
wholeheartedly ussociate myself with 
all that my husband has said today. 


Women’s Education 


There is pressing need for further 
facilities for women’s education 
throughout the country, but here in 
Delhi perhaps particularly so with the 
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large influx of students from the Punjab 
and being as it is the capital city. The 
Government of India has with sympathe- 
tic and financial support enabled the 
University of Delhi to carry out 
farsighted plans to meet the need by the 
construction of this building where the 
Vital facilities of collegiate life and 
academic training will be available to 
about 300 resident students. 

Women are already playing a great 
part in the pu lic life of India today. 
In what other country of the world doeg 
one find women holding the responsible 
and leading appointments as Governo 
of a Province, as Ambassador and as a 
Minister of Health? The high example 
of ability and service to their country 
set by Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Mrs. Pandit, 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, and so many 
leading women, is one that is an in- 
spiration to all of us and one which, with 
increasing opportunities for education 
and training, we can confidently expect 
& greater number of women to emulate 
in the years to come. 


IT am proud to be associated by the 
laying of this foundation stone with the 
great educational development work of 
the University of Delhi, a University 
for which as my husband has said we 
have so many happy and sentimental 
attachments. To the Chancellor, the 
Vice-Chancellor, the Councils, Faculty 
and Students I would like to exte: 
every good wish for successful] progress 
in the years to come. 
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GOVERNMENT POLICY ON CIVIL 
AVIATION 


‘Communications Minister’s Speech 


EPLYING to the debate on 
demand for grants in respect of 
Communications Ministry in the 

Indian Parliament on March 12, the 
Hon’ble Mr. Rafi. Ahmad _  Kidwai, 
Minister for Communications stated that 
it was incorrect to say that the Legis- 
lative Assembly had accepted in Feb- 
ruary last year the principle of nationa- 
lisation of airlines. He said :—‘'In 
fact in November, 1946, this question was 
discussed in the House and the House 
dispersed without reaching any con- 
clusions ; and all that the Minister said 
was that he would consider ali the points 
of view expressed in the House.”’ 


He continued : ‘‘ It is true that a con- 
ference on Civil Aviation was held in 
February (1947) but there, too, no decision 
was taken. When I took over charge 
of this Department, matters stood 
there. The question of nationalization 
of air services was under consideration 
but no decision was taken. It is ture 
most of the air services were in favour 
of nationalization of air services outside 
India. But so far as internal services 
were concerned, they were opposed to 
it because they thought that the internal 
services would pave their way from the 
beginning, while they will have to incur 
much loss if they take to external 
Rervice. 


I think the House knows that the 
Government have already reached their 
decision about external services. We 
have entered into an agreement with 
Air India and in May next our first 
external service will start touching 
Egypt, Switzerland and England. In 
the beginning this will be twice a week. 
It is a partly-owned Government com- 
pany and partly a private company. 
Government hold 49 per cent of the 
shares and Government have also a 
lien on another 2 per cent, which they 
can acquire in any way from Tata’s. 
So Government have a controlling share 
there and on the directorate too, 
GBvernment have controlling position. 


Committee To Advise Government 


‘‘So far as internal services are con- 
cerned, the motions put forward by 
my friends on the other side, have my 
sympathy. But today § Government 
have no organisation which can imme- 
diately take over the air services and, 
therefore, at the last meeting of the 
Standing Advisory Committee, it was 
decided to set up a departmental com- 
mittee and that committee has been 
appointed, and I will read out to you 
the terms of reference of that Committee 
which will make it clear that Govern- 
ment are taking over. one route,. and 
after that when an organization is set 
up it will be possible for them to take 
over other routes. 


The Committee has been appointed 
to— 
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(a) select @ route on which an air 
service may be operated by Government 
with an organization under, and directed 
by the Government of India; 


(6) advise Government on the details 
of the organisation for the purpose ; and 


(c) give @ broad indication of the 
economic possibilities of the operation of 
this service.”’ 


Telegraph And Telephone Service 


Mr. Kidwai then gave figures of tele- 
grams booked each month in Delhi and 
the number of telegrams sent by wire 
and by post from August, 1947, to 
March 10, 1948 and said: ‘* There is 
an improvement in the despatch of tele- 
grams by wire although there is a big 
increase in the number of telegrams 
received. This month, so far, only 400 
and a few have been sent by post, while 
as much as over 42,000 were sent by post 
in September, 1947. That shows an 
improvement. 


‘‘T now come to telephones and the 
following information may __ interest 
Members: The number of _ effective 
Trunk calls booked in Delhi were: 
October (1947)—12,400; November— 
14,000, December—14,900 and January 
(1948)—17,800. In February the num- 
ber has gone even higher and today an 
average call you can get from Delhi to 
other places in less than 4 hours’ time, 
while in September or October last you 
could not have got an urgent or express 
call to any place outside of Delhi in less 
than eight hours. This is the position 
two or three months ago and what it is 
today. 


‘‘I think the Delhi situation is im- 
proving and we are trying an experiment 


which will start on the 15th of this 
month by which you can call some 
stations on demand. If you want 


Luck now and if it is on the list, as soon 
as your demand is received you will be 
put in contact with it withovt being 
asked to wait. Improvement is all the 
time going on. 


‘‘'We all know in what circumstances 
we had to work in September and 
October last year. Anywhere the wor- 
king would have broken down and it 
broke down here. 


‘‘I need not say much about tele- 
grams. I have just given the figures 
for Delhi. The same is the state of 
affairs all over the country but there 
has been all round improvement and I 
hope soon the Department will! be res- 
tored to their former efficiency.” 


More Rural Post Offices | 


The Minister continued: ‘‘A plea 
has. been put forward for extending 
postal services to our villages. Such 
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extension can take only three directions— 
increase in the number of post offices, 
increase in the number of deliveries per 
week and extension of postal facilities 
to villages, where they do not exist 
today. That work is on hand. Up 
to date the following extensions have 
been made. 2,156 new post offices in 
villages have been opened: 542 postmen 
have been added to the existing post 
offices: postal facilities have been 
extended to 1,603 villages, where up 
till now no facilities existed. This 
work will continue. .” 


SHRI DESHBANDHU GUPTA: “Is 
it one year’s record ?” 


THE HON'’BLE MR. RAFI AHMED 
KIDWATI: ‘It is two years’ record. 
The work was held up during the dis- 
turbances. For the current year a large j 
amount has been provided to extend 
facilities. As a matter of fact, directions 
have been issued to Circle Officers that 
they should try to have a post office 
in every village with a population of 
2,000 or more, even if the post office in 
the beginning had to run at a loss up to 
Rs. 500 a year. Therefore, let us hope 
that as soon as other facilities are avai- 
lable the postal service will be extended 
to all the villages, where they do not 
exist today. 


‘It is also proposed to provide cycles 
to village postmen, so that they can 
cover a large area. 


More Telephones For Delhi 


‘‘Mr. Deshbandhu Gupta has expres- 
sed his fear that perhaps in the next 
few years we will not be able to provide 
new telephone connections in Delhi 
itself. So far as my information goes, 
I hope by September 1,000 new connec- 
tions can be given in New Delhi and 
by early next year another 1,500 new 
connections will be available.” 


SHRI DESHBANDHU GUPTA: 
‘‘What about Old Delhi?’ 


THE HON’BLE MR. RAFI AHMED 
KIDWAI: ‘Both will be covered by 
this. ‘‘Much has been said about the 
inefficiency of the Department. I share 
the feelings of the House in that criticism 
and I think I have been as great a critic 
of the departmental inefficiency as any 
other member in this House. But I 
would also like to draw the attention 
of the House to the good work that the 
department had to do during the last 
six months. 


Some Remarkable Achievements 


‘‘As Members are aware, on account 
of the partition, many parts of our 
country were isolated. Wehad to face 
the difficulty of communicating with 
Assam. We had to do something almost 
immediately. The first thing we did 
was to instal a wireless transmitter at 
Gauhati, Shillong and at Tripura and 
this put us in communication with that 
part of the country. Then the depart. 
ment took up the construction of tele- 
graph and telephone lines and a work 
that would normally have taken more 
than a year, was completed within five 
months. _ 


1948 


“A gimilar aituation arose when 
Kashmir acceded to India and we had to 
connect it with communication. As & 
first resort we set up a transmitter in 
Srinagar and in Jammu and in a month 
we were in direct contact with Srinagar and 
Jammu both by telephone and by tele- 
graph. That is a remarkable achieve- 
ment, for in ordinary times it would 
have taken six months. 


“ Similarly our officers had to contact 
many other posts in the frontier of 
Western Pakistan, the Rajputana state 
frontiers and in Central Provinces also, 
where on account of developments in 
Hyderabad we had to have telephonic 
connections with the border towns. 
These connections were provided as 
quickly as could be expected. I hope 
the House will also appreciate this. 


Wureless Telephony 


‘“‘T have to say a few words about the 
measures that we are taking to improve 
the departméntal services. When the 
trouble arose in East Funjab and there 
was compiete breakdown of communi- 
cations the department installed wireless 
sets in all the important centres and 
communication was restored. Similarly 
we had to do with other places. Now 
we have to improve our daily communica- 
tions, both telegraphic and telephonic. 
It takes long to construct new lines and, 
theretore, we have decided to instal 
wireless transmitters and receivers ast 
important centres. I think before the 
close of this month wireless communica- 
tion will be available between Delbi and 
Calcutta. Similarly all important places 
like Madras, Bombay and other political 
centres will be connected by wireless”’. 


Mr. Kidwai continued: ‘If we have 
wirelesa transmission there will not be so 
much delay 1n telegrams and we will not 
have to send them by post because the 
wireless transmission will be supplementing 
the exiting 1ne system. We are also con- 
sidering to have in this country wireless 
telephony and I hope that inthe next 
few months we will be able to formulate 
@ echeme which will connect all the exist- 
ing centres with wireless telephony. 
‘That will improve our communications 
very much. 


Promotion By Merit 


“I think, Sir, I have touched almost all 
the points that were raised by Honour- 
able Members except that of Mr. Anthony. 
When Mr. Anthony was praising the 
present system of promotion by selection 
I think he was in favour of promotion by 
merit and not promotion by seniority. 
In most of the departmental services 
we proposed to introduce the system 
of promotion by merit. I know that tha 
present reporting system is not fool- 
proof; I know there is opportunity for 
favouritism and jobbery. 1 have in the 
course of the last five or six months 
received several representations in 
some of which I see that injustice was 
done. 


Therefore, we are thinking of intro- 
ducing such a system wherein full care 
shall be taken that the reporting authority 
is an impartial authority. If we are sure 
ef the impartiality of the authority, 
then, in promoting on officer all that we 


have to see is his past record. ‘Ther 
favouritism will not come in. But 1 
admit that till we are ableto devise & 
fool-proof reporting system there is some 
occagion or scope for favouritism or 
antagonism. I assure the Honourable 
Member, Mr. Anthony, that I will look 
into the cases that he has referred to and 
if I find that any injustice has been done, 
then the injustice will be removed. Simi- 
larly, in future also, if there is any such 
cases I will look into the complaint if it 
reaches me”’. 


Telephone Factory 


Dealing with the establishment of a 
factory in the country to manufacture 
automatic telephones the Minister stated : 
‘‘We were negotiationg with three or 
four countries for establishing a factory 
here in India. Sometime back we had 
deputed a special officer to negotiate with 
them and to bring the terms s0 that we 
might decide on our course of action. I 
am glad to inform the House that we have 
almost reached our conclusion and in the 
course of the next few days a delegation 
will go to complete the negotiations 
with them and if these negotiations are 
completed and finalised, of which we have 
every hope, then in the course of the next 
few months we will start establishing 4 
factory here and start manufacturing 
tools. Let us hope that by the time the 
next Budget is placed before this House 


that factory will Le manufacturing ecme 
parts of our requirements. A part of the 
agreement is that so long 48 full manu- 
facturing is not started, that comyany 
will supply us frcm its own factory in 
Europe the parts or the equipment that 
we require for improving our services 
here’”’. 


AVIATION SCHOOLS TO OPEN 
NEXT WINTER 


A scheme for the training of com- 
mercia] pilots, ground engineers and 
flying control officers, is expected to be 
put into operation during the next 
cold weather, possibly even earlier. This 
was disclosed by the Hon'ble Mr. 
Rafi Ahmad Kidwai, Minister for 
Communicaticns, in the Indian Panlia- 
Laon on March 10, during questicn 
our. 


The Minister added that the present 
plans of Government contemplated the 
opening of the Flying Training and 
Aerodrome Schools at Allahabad and 
the Aircraft Engineering School at 
Barrackpore. Government had _ no 
plang at this stage for opening training 
schools at other centres. The question 
of the grant of scholarships was included 
as part of the scheme. 


Effort To Rehabilitate Highly Qualified 


Displaced Persons 


A Special Employment Bureau in 
the Ministry ot Keliei and Rehabilitation 
has been set up to facilitate quick 
rehabilitation ot highly qualified dis- 
placed persons drawn ircm trade, busi- 


ness, commerce, industry and professions. 


The Bureau will commence registration 
of persons immediately, says & Press 
Note issued by the Ministry of Relief 
and Rehabilitation on March 13. 


The Ministry of Relief and Rehabi- 
litation feels that there is a considerable 
amount of high class talent amongst 
refugees which ought to be harnessed 
to guintul occupations as early as possi- 
ble. ‘Lhe interest of displaced Government 
servants is taken care ot by the Transfer 
Bureau of the Ministry of Home Aftairs. 
Those of artisans, craitsmen, clerks and 
in general of the lower middle class 
people are looked after by the Employ- 
ment Exchanges of the Ministry of 
Labour. ‘the Ministry of Kelief and 
Rehabilitation is convinced that a 
special eftort is necessary if highly 
qualified displaced persons drawn trom 
trade, business, commerce, industry and 
professions are to be rehabilitated 
quickly. The Special Employment 
Bureau bag therefore been set up. 


Eligibility for Registration 


To avoid overlapping and duplication 
of work between this new Bureau on the 
one hand and the Transfer Bureau and 
Employment Exchanges of the Ministry 
of Labour, on the other, @ dividing line 
beg been laid which will consider 
education, experience and status before 
displacement. Accordingly, the following 
criteria will be observed in determining 
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eligibility -for 
Special 

Education: Graduates—First Class 
Honours; M.A.—At least high second 
class; LL.B.—At least high second 
oo M.B.B.S.—at least high second 
class. 


registration with the 
Enployment Bureau: 


Experience: At least 10 years’ experi- 
ence of a special line of work. 


Previous Status: This will be deter- 
mined by the responsibility of the post 
previously held and salary drawn. In 
the case of non-service men income 
from business will be the determining 
factor. 


As it is not possible to Jay down any 
hard and fast rule, persons who are not 
considered eligible for registration with 
the Special Employment bureau, will be 
free to register elsewhere. Displaced 
Government servants will have the 
option of registering with the Employ- 
ment Exchanges of the Ministry of 
Relief and Rehabilitation or with the 
Transfer Bureau. 


List of persons registering with the 
Employment Bureau will be forwarded 
periodically to Governments of all 
Provinces, sil States which have acceded 
to the Indian Union, all Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry in India and 
to first class private firms. 


Registration with this Employment 
Bureau, however, will not connote a4 
commitment to provide employment. 


The office cf this Bureau is located in 


Room No. 180, “P” Block, Kaisina 
Road, New Delhi. 
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EPLYING to the debate on the 
R cut motions to discuss the progress 
of relief and rehabilitation in the 
Constituent Assembly of India (Legis- 
lative) on March 12, the Hon’ble Shri 
K. C. Neogy, Minister for Relief an 
Rehabilitation said :— 


I am afraid that in the few minutes 
that I have at my disposal it will not be 
possible for me to reply to all the points 
that have been raised, I beg of my hunour- 
able friends not to take that as a dis- 
courtesy. I very much hope _ that 
in so far as there are specific pointe on 
which information can be given, they will 
do me the favour of giving notice of 
questions covering those pointe. 


In the first place I should like to 
convey my cordial thanks dnd gratitude 
to my honourable friend Pandit Thakur- 
das Bhargava for the handsome terms 
in which he referred to me and the humble 
efforts that I have so far been able to 
put forth in the service of the refugee 
population. At the same time, I am 
afraid he was carried away by his 
eloquence so much so that heignored some 
of the fundamental facts of the situation. 


My Honourable friend complimented 
Government on having made adequate 
financial provision for the relief of the 
refugees. But he wants to know what is 
the actual result. Sir, in all humility 
I claim that the actual result is to be 
seen in the fact that lakhs of our brothers 
and sisters are at the present moment 
enjoying @ medicum of comfort and are 
in a position to eke out their living in 
some cases. 


Low Mortality 


Not very long ago, the Delhi corres- 
pondent of a very powerful English 
newspaper made the prediction that 
numerous people among the _ refugees 
will not survive the winter. Sir, we 
have survived that wishful thinking. It 
is my proud claim today that the mortality 
that has prevailed among the refugee 
population is not in some cases even as 
high as the normal mortality in cities 
and towns and rural areag having com- 
parable population. Sir, that is the 
actual result. When after the partition 
our brothers and _ sisters living § in 
Weétern Pakistan had to flee for fear of 
their lives, the slogan was ‘‘ Bring them 
out alive’; and I make the claim that 
we did succeed in bringing them out 
alive. 


The next problem was how to keep them 
alive; this was a problem for which 
there has been no precedent in the history 
of the world. I cannot claim any 
experience for myself in handling such a 
problem, but I dare say very few in the 
world can claim any experience in hand- 
ling a problem of this magnitude. When 
I remember the day I took over charge, 
with what trepidation, with what- hesi- 
tation I went to Government House to 
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take the oath! And today I have no 
reason to regret that I undertook this 
task and availed of the opportunity of 
serving my fellowmen. 


Permanent Rehabilitation 


Sir, what is meant by permanent 
rehabilitation ? Permanent _ rehabilita- 
tion means creation of employment— 
because it ultimately comes to that; 
creation of employment for millions of 
people at a time when production is 
admittedly at a dangerously low ebb, 
and when volume of trade and commerce 
in the conntry is shrinking. 


My Honourable friend Pandit 
Thakurdas Bhargava is disappointed at 
the poor number of people that have 
secured employment through the Em- 
ployment Exchange. I am surprised that 
it has been possible to place so many as 
we have succeeded in placing in various 
capacities, through the Employment 
Exchange and otherwise. Full statis- 
tical information as regards people who 
have secured jobs in various capacities 
is not yet available and if, in the course 
of this session I am in a position to give 
more detailed information on this point, 
I will certainly do so. 


Sir, permanent rehabilitaticn can be 
achieved satisfactorily only as a feature 
of general development of the country 
as a whole. This is the point which I 
emphasized once or twice before. 
Particularly when we are concerned with 
such a vast population, it is simply 
impossible to think in terms of rehabilitat- 
ing them without at the same time pro- 
ceeding for measures which would lead 
to the development of the resources of 
the country ag a whole. 


Sir, ag the very first step towards per- 
manent rehabilitation we have to try 
and fill the gaps that have been left in 
the economy of our country by the 
withdrawal of the Muslims from India. 
But when we approach the question from 
that point of view, what is it that we 
find? It is not the same population in 
structure that has come across from the 
other side as the one that has gone over 
to Pakistan. Here numerical compari- 
sons would be very misleading. The 
gaps that have been left by the with- 
drawal of the Muslims cannot easily be 
filed by the incoming refugees. The 
most broad-based method of permanent 
rehabilitation in a country which is 
predominantly rural in its economy would 
be by way of agricultural rehabilitation. 
Here again, the land that the refugees 
have left on the other side of the border, 
was certainly superior to the land that 
was vacated by the Muslims who have 
gone across. Likewise, the size of the 
average agricultural holding in Western 
Pakistan, which has been vacated by the 
incoming refugees, was larger than the 
average size of the holding that has been 
Masri by the Muslim evacuees from 
ndia. 
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MR. NEOGY REVIEWS PROGRESS OF RELIEF 
AND REHABILITATION 


Mr. Neogy 


Then again, it must not be forgotten that 
we cannot think in terms of permanent 
rehablitation even in regard to agricul- 
ture so long as the right, title and interest 
of the Muslim evacuees continue in 
regard to the property left behind by 
them. And that is a fact. Even today 
all the property, agricultural or otherwise, 
that has been left behind by the Muslim 
evacuees from India still continues to 
be the property of the Muslim evacuees 
although they may be in Pakistan. Like- 
wise, the right, title and interest of the 
Hindu-Sikh refugees who have come 
away from Pakistan, in regard to pro- 
perty left behind by them in Pakistan 
still continues to be there. 


SHRI M. ANANTHASAYANAM 
AYYANGAR: On paper. 


THE HON. SHRI K. C. NEOGY:I 
do not think I should take such a pesai- 
mistic view as my Honourable friend 
opposite does. Sir, efforts are made 
continuously and we are, I venture to 
hope, reaching the final stages of the 
negotiations that would lead to a final 
settlement of this property again. A 
committee of officials would soon be 
meeting in Lahore to discuss this very 
problem in the very near future and it is 
my hope that before this Assembly 
session terminates I would be able to 
report progress in that matter. 


Sir, as a matter of fact, if we can 
succeed in having a satisfactory settle- 
ment on this property question, not only 
would it enable us to make permanent 
settlement of land and other property 
on both sides of the border in accordance 
with the terms which may be agreed 
upon, but the very fact that the refugees 
who are now in India would be in a 
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position to claim some compensation in 
whatever shape, in whatever degree it may 
be, would enable them to stand on their 
own feet and rehabilitate themselves 
through their own efforts, at least in a 
large number of cases. 


My Honourable friend Pandit Thakurdas 
referred to the question of housing acom- 
modation at Delhi. He expressed his 
impatience at the delay that is 

ing place. I wish my Honourable 
friend were in my position because he 
would have then realised what are the 
difficulties that stand in the way of 
accomplishment of even the best con- 
sidered schemes which are promoted 
with the best intentions by people who 
have nothing but the spirit of service 
to inspire them. 


I have before me a note which indi- 
cates the programme which we have 
in hand with regard to housing accommo- 
dation in Delhi, but I do not think I 
will be justified in reading through the 
various items that are now under active 
consideration. May I tell my MHonour- 
able friend that there are s0 many 
limitations as regards expansion of housing 
accommodation in Delhi that it will be 
riaky on the part of anybody to embark 
on an unlimited expansion. Water 
supply is the most difficult limiting 
factor in this regard. 


We are now engaged upon experi- 
mentation in tube-wells, although at one 
stage it was definitely declared by techni- 
cal opinion that tube-wells cannot be a 
success in Delhi. Not daunted by such 
adverse opinion, we are now again 
embarking on experimentation in the 
matter of tube-wells. On the success 
of this measure would depend the extent 
to which we succeed in expanding housing 
accommodation. After all, there is 
on over-all limit beyond which the 
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capacity of Delhi cannot be expanded. 
Movement of Refugees 


My Honourable friend does not like 
any restriction being placed upon the 
movement of the people; the refugees. 
Now, Sir, if we were to allow free move- 
ment of refugees to take place, what 
would happen to Delhi? My MHonour- 
able friend to the right is a distinguished 
citizen of Delhi, and if I were to claim the 
advantage of his opinion on the subject, 
I daresay I have some support in 
the view that I am putting forward that 
we cannot think in terms of permanently 
rehabilitating the refugees who are at 
the present moment in Delhi in their 
entirety. Let me be quite frank about 
it to the House. I have been nurtured 
in the Legislature, I have been a member 
of the Opposition for a longer period 
than I can well imagine, in a way. I 
have no secret from this House. Let 
me assure my Honourable friends that 
they would be doing the greatest wrong 
te refugees if they were to create the 
impression that the capacity of Delhi 
to house them has not yet been exceeded. 


If they are real.friends of the refugees, 
they had better tell them to leave Delhi 
and. be controlled by Government. You 
cannot in one breath hold Government 
responsible for their failures, and at the 
same time, claim full freedom to go 
about from place to place wherever you 
like, Either you claim your freedom of 


action in the matter—then rehabilita- 
tion will be your: responsibility—of, if 
you want to hold Government responsible 
for rehabilitation, you must agree to be 
controlled in your movement by the 
Government. 


Continuing his speech after lunch 
Shri K. C. Noogy said ; Sir, part of the 
criticism advanced by my Honourable 
friend. Pandit Thakurdas Bhargava 
could well have been directed against the 
East Punjab Government and here I 
should like to point out to the House 
that although I have no desire to disown 
my part of the responsibility, even the 
adoption of the plans, not to speak of 
detailed execution thereof is primarily 
the concern of the East Punjab Govern- 
ment in so far as the refugee people of 
that area are concerned. 


Sir, the House should not forget that 
in the East Punjab there is today a 
popular Government functioning with 
the support of a popular legislature and 
that legislature has recently been ex- 
panded by the addition of all the Hindu 
and Sikh M.L.A. from West Punjab, 
so that it can be truly said that the legis- 
lature of East Punjab is today fully 
representative of the interests of the 
refugees. We, undoubtedly in the Gov- 
ernment of India, try to influence their 


’ policies and their decisions—not always, 


let me add with cent percent. success— 
but that is all that we can do. Un- 
doubtedly we finance their schemes to a 
large extent and that is the only title 
in a sense, that we have to control their 
activities in any effective manner. 


East Punjab Capital 


Sir, that leads me to the question of the 
East Punjab capital. I would be very 
much obliged to my Honourable friend 
if he were to use his eloquence with the 
East Punjab Ministers for the purpose of 
influencing them to make an early declaera- 
tion in this matter. 


SHRI BIKRAMLAL SONDHI : 
(East Punjab : General): I was told by 
the Prime Minister of the Punjab the 
other day that he has already sent the 
papers and he is awaiting the orders of 
the Government of India. 


THE HON. SHRI K. C. NEOGY: I 
may tell my Honourable friend that up 
to yesterday the Cabinet of the Govern- 
ment of India had no information on this 
particular point. 


THE HON. Mr. RAFI AHMAD KID. 
WAI: (Minister in charge of Communi- 
cations): The latest letter says that 
they willindicate their decision in about a 
week’s time. That letter was received 2 
days ago. 


Safe Deposit Vaults 


THE HON. SHRI K. C. NEOGY: My 
Honourable friend made a specific com- 
plaint of the restrictions that have been 
put on the operation of the safe deposit 
vaults. I want to tell the House that 
just at the present moment there is a 
non-official delegation, consisting of 5 
members of the Advisory Committee 
attached to this Ministry, carrying on 
negotiations at Lahore in regard 
to this -matter -and- that delegatidn 
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includes my Honourable friend 
Diwan Chaman Lal. Not merely are 
they going to help our organization at 
Lahore in this matter, but I propose to 
fly to Lahore tomorrow to take a hand, 
if necessary, in these discussions. I de 
not know what more is expected of the 
Government of India. 


Sir, I should now like to give @ very 
brief idea about the major features of 
our rehabilitation policy. Sir, schemes of 
rehabilitation may broadly be classified 
into two categories: 


(2) those undertaken directly by the 
Central Government, and 


(6) those undertaken at the initiative 
‘of Provincial Governments. 


In order to co-ordinate rehabilitation 
schemes as far as possible with schemes of 
development, the Government of India 
have set up a high-powered Rehabilita- 
tion and Development Board. This 
Board is expected to work out schemes of 
rehabilitation as integral parte of schemes 
for the economic development of the 
country. The Board will, of course, 
work in the closest co-operation with the 
Provincial Governments concerned. 
Details regarding the allocation of ex- 
penditure on schemes undertaken by the 
Board have not yet been worked out. 
Some of the schemes may be undertaken 
as the sole responsibility of the Centre 
while others might be financed from the 
block grants for development made by 
the Centre or by some suitable arrange- 
ment with the Provinces, 


With regard to schemes o: rehabilita- 


_ tion undertaken by Provincial Govern- 


ments, the responsibility will be mainly 
that of the provinces concerned. The 
Government of India, however, recognise 
that in carrying out such schemes the Pro- 
vincial Governments should be helped 
financially to some extent by the Centre. 


Unlike refugees from West Punjab 
who have facilities and the opportunities 


' for rehabilitation in East Punjab and the 


East Punjab States taken together as a 
pooled Unit, rehabilitation of refugees 
from N. W. F. P., Baluchistan, Bahawal- 
pur and Sind other than those who have 
their old roots in East Punjab and can 
be resettled there, is the direct responsi- 
bility of the Government of India. For 
practical purposes this category of 
refugees comprises those dependent on 
what may be described as urban occupa- 
tions. 


In terms of the Resolution of the 
A. I. C. C. all agriculturists from 
West Punjab and those from N. W. F. P., 
Bahawalpur and Sind who have their 
roots in East Punjab must be settled 
within the pooled unit of East Punjab 
and Indian States in that area. 


Other Agriculturists from N.W.F.P.,; 
‘ Baluchistan, Bahawalpur and Sind may 
be settled on soil elsewhere in India. 
Alwar, Bharatpur, and Gwalior in parti- 
cular, have possibilities in this direction. 


In regard to refugees depending on 
urban occupations, it is proposed to 
assist rehabilitation of those from West 
Punjab in East Punjab, and assist 
rehabilitation of those from other parte 
of Western Pakistan elsewhere In India. 
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It is proposed to pursue schemes of 
suburban development, establishment of 
new cities and development of new 
ports for rehabilitation of urban refugees. 


It is proposed to promote establish- 
ment of cottage, village and large-scale 
industries in such newly developed areus 
according to the environment and 
aptitudes of refugees to be resettled. 


Rehabilitation finance facilities will 
extend to all refugees to promote re- 
habilitation. There will besides be other 
financial assistance to various categories 
of refugees, announcements about 
which have from time to time been made. 


Problem of Abducted Women 


Sir, I now come to the very valuable 
suggestions which the Honourable lady 
from Bengal made in regard to certain 
social and psychological factors of the 
problem presented by the abducted 
women who may be rescued as a result 
of our efforts. These suggestions will be 
given due weight. I wish it were possible 
for the Honourable lady to make avail- 
able to us her services in this behalf by 
continued presence at Delhi. 


Sir, I should now like to take up a few 
points which my Honourable friend 
Musafirji made. A good deal of his speech 
would have been quite appropriate if it 
had been delivered in the Pakistan 
Constituent Assembly, because most of 
the charges, as far as I could make out, 
- were not against this Government, but 
against the Government of Pakistan. 
I can easily understand my Honourable 
friend’s impatience at the slow pace at 
which negotiations are going on and at 
the apparent 
so far. Sir, in dealing with Pakistan we 
must have an abundant supply of 
patience. I have not yet despaired of 
ultimate success in our efforts. 


Custodian’s Organisation 


My Honourable friend made a parti- 
cular complaint about what is happening 
. in the Custodian’s organization in regard 
to the allotment of business premises. 
We had a Custodian who was rather 
hasty in his action, and I have even now 
to deal with shoals of complaints on 
account of the somewhat hasty action 
taken by him. Now we have another 
Custodian today who is circumspect, who 
is very careful and who is scrutinising 
everything with the utmost care and 
attention with the help of a popular 
advisory committee. 


My Honourable friend comes along 
and makes an equally grave complaint 
that things are not moving fast enough. 
Now I should imagine that it would not 
be in the best interests of the refugees 
themselves if less care and attention were 
to be given to this very vexed question 
of allotment of business premises than 
what the Custodian is at the present 
moment in a position to do. Now, as 
I said, there is a good deal of impatience 
at the pace at which rehabilitation work 
is proceeding. As I said before, we had 
no experience in this matter and our 
method has, in many instances, been one 
of trial and error. I also said before 
that [ have no secrets from this House. 
I must confess that we have learnt by 
experience, by mistakes that .we have 
‘nade. But at the same time when I 
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unsuccess of our efforts °* 


turn to literature that is available to 
us indicating the experience in such 
matters of other countries in the world, 
I find that in the case of Greece and 
Turkey—which were the first in modern 
times to have a similar experience of 
mass movements of population—the time 
taken for rehabilitation of a fraction of 
the population with which we are con- 
cerned today was five years, and they 
seem to take a pride that it was accom- 
plished in that period. 


Then, Sir, I was looking into what 
I suppose is the latest issue of the United 
Nations Bulletin (January) and there 
I find an article from the pen of the 
Kxecutive Secretary of the I. R. O. 


(International Refugee Organisation), 


which is {n a sense the successor of 
UNRRA. This is what he says with 
reference to the refugee camps now in 
Europe and other places: 


‘Many of the men, women and child- 
ren for whom we are responsible are 
spending thelr third winter since the end 
of the war in the twilight existence of 
displace persons’ camps in Germany, 
Australia, Italy and the Middle East’’. 


Sir, as I said before, Greece took five 
years; we have not had as many months 
in India. And much as I am personally 
impatient at the slow pace of progress 


‘I should liké to say that if we want extra 


quick results the House had better look 
for a magician and not a Minister. 


Refugee Pensioners : Procedure For 
Payment of Advances 


Procedure for payment of advances to 
Provincial Government civil pensioners 
who may have come as refugees from 
Western Pakistan has been decided, 
says a Press Note issued by the Ministry 
of Relief and Rehabilitation on March 4. 
It has also been agreed between the 
Dominions of India and Pakistan that 
all Provincial Governmenta in either 
Dominion should take definite measures 
to facilitate the quickest possible transfer 
of the relevant pension papers. 


Pending the transfer of these papers 
it has been decided that the following 
procedure should be observed :-— 


(7) When a pensioner presents his Half 
of the Pension Payment Order 


The Accounts Officer in whose pay- 
ment transfer is desired will, after 
obtaining the following documents, 
authorise the Treasury Officer or the 
Post Master to make provisional pay- 
ment :— 


(a2) A certificate from a Magistrate or 
a Gazetted Officer certifying the pen- 
sioner’s identity. 


(6) An Indemnity bond from the 
pensioner with two sureties, who should 
either be permanent Government ser- 
vants or persons certified to be solvent 
by an Officer not below the rank of 
Tehsildar, agreeing to refund any amount 
wrongly paid. 


(72) When a@ Pensioner has lost 
Half of the Pension Payment Order 


hia 


The Pension. not exceeding in amount 
the residual monthly pension assuming 
that the original pension would have been 
commuted to the full permissible extent, 
will be paid provisionally on the pro- 
duction of the following documents :— 


(a) Certificate. from a Magistrate or 
a Gazetted Officer certifying the pen- 
sioner’s identity ; 


(6) An Indemnity bond from the 
pensioner with two _ sureties, who 
should either be permanent Government 
servants or persons certified to be solvent 
by an Officer not below the rank of 
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Tehsildar, agreeing to refund any amount 
wrongly paid ; 


{c) Other corroborative evidence to 
show that he was in fact a pensioner 
and the Department and Office from 
which he_ retired ; 


(2) A declaration stating the amount 
of his monthly pension, the month up 
to which he had received payment and 
the name of the Treasury or Post Office 
from which lhe rceceivel payment : 


(*) Tho number of Pension Payment 


Order, if possible 
Through Recognised Banks 
This procedure will apply only to 


pensions due for the period ending the 
March 31, 1948. To minimise the risk 
of inadmissible claims, payment under 
(22) above where the pension ex 

Rs. 100 p.m. should be made only through 
recognised barks. 


In order that fresh payment Orders 
may be issued at an early date to the 
Treasuries or Post Offices by the Accounts 
Officers concerned, the Auditors-General 
of the two Dominions will collect all 
relevant cases and refer the same to 
each other so that the Treasury Halves - 
of the Pension Payment Orders may be 
quickly transferred. All complaints 
of pensioners who want to draw their 
pensions in India should be made to the 
Auditor-General of India and these will 
be cleare1 by him with the Auditor-General 
of Pakistan. 


The procedu e laid down ahove will 
apply to all Provinces in- India. Similar 
orders have also been issued Uy the 
Government of Pakistan. 


Similar procedure in respect of p2n- 
sioners of the Central Government has 
already been announced under which. 
the Accountant-General Central Reve- 
nues, New Delhi has been authorised to 
issue provisional authority for payment 
of monthly advances. He also obtains 
applications from the pensioners for 
transter of the pensions to Treasuries 
in India and forwards them to appre. 
priate Accounta Officers in Pakisteu 
for affecting the transfer. 
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PROBLEM OF BLINDNESS IN INDI 


Kajkumari Amrit 


Kaur’s 


Address To 


Ophthalmological Conference 


of the blind in India can well be 

realised when it is remembered 
that, according to a recent report by a 
Joint Committee of the Central Advisory 
Boards of Health and of Education, 
there are in the country some two million 
persons who suffer from this disability,” 
said the Hon'ble Rajkumari Amrit 
Kaur, Minister of Health, in the course 
of her inaugural address to the Ophthal- 
mological Conference on March 11 in 


4 ‘Tes magnitude of the problem 


Following is the text of the address: 


‘* About six weeks ago an indescribable 
calamity overtook India—nay the whole 
world and your conference which was to 
have met here last month had to be 
postponed. We have not yet recovered 
from the shock nor emerged from the 
gloom which has enveloped us ever 
since. Mentally and spiritually blind 
persons caused to be removed from our 
midst one who was the light of our 
eyes. The loss is so incalculable, so 
crushing. As a friend from abroad wrote 
to me ‘‘He was the only sane person 
in a mad world’’. Nevertheless we 
must cease to mourn Gandhiji’s absence 
in the flesh and we can do so if we realise 
that the radiance of his life’s example is 
always there to guide and his spirit 
abides. And in faith and courage we 
must gird up our loins in order to accom- 
plish the many things we must accom- 
plish in order to make free India great 
in the highest sense of the term. 


Let me begin by thanking the orga- 
nisers of this Conference for giving me 
the opportunity to associate myself 
with its deliberations. The All-India 
Ophthalmic Society has been in exis- 
tence, I understand, for the past 17 
years and periodical conferences have 
been held in different parts of the 
country. Today, however, you are 
meeting here in Delhi under the new 
conditions of a free India which has to 
bear full responsibility for shaping her 
own destiny in every sphere of life. 
There is perhaps no nobler profession 
than that of the doctor, concerned as he 
is with the alleviation of suffering and the 
promotion of positive health so as to 
enable the individual to live a richer and 
fuller life. In the medical field itself 
the Ophthalmologist can claim for him- 
self a place of high honour because the 
importance of the preservation of the 
eyes in proper working condition need 
hardly be emphasized from the point 
of view of the economic and social life 
of the individual and of the community. 


Blindness—Colossal Problem 


The magnitude of the problem of 
the blind in India can well be realised 
when it is remembered that, according 
to a recentreport by a Joint Committee 
of the Central Advisory Boards of 
Health and of Education, there are in 
the country some two million persons who 


suffer from this disability. The number 
of those suffering from various eye 
diseases which may eventually lead to 
limitation of vision and even loss of 
sight will in all probability be many 
times this figure. It is difficult to esti- 
mate the extent of suffering and in- 


capacitation to which these people are | 


subject or the effect that their condition 
has on the social and economic life of 
the community. It is a tragic con- 
fession but nevertheless true that a large 
proportion of eye disease and of blind- 
ness existing in the country is due to 
preventible causes the principal amongst 
which is the genera] ignorance amongst 
our people of the laws of life. 


Causes of Blindness 


The Joint Committee’s Report gives 
the following as the main causes of 
blindness in India. They are given in 
the order of importance in the causation 
of this condition :— 


‘(1) Inflammatory diseases of the 
conjunctive and cornea due, among 
other causes, to the effects of irritants 
applied in ignorance to the eye. 


(2) Cataract and glaucoma. 
(3) Malnutrition. ° 
(4) Venereal diseases. 

(5) Smallpox. 


(6) Pernicious activities of couchers 
and quacks. 


(7) The ill-effects of bad posture, 
glare, bad lighting and badly printed 
hbooks.”’ 


Preventive Measures 


It will thus be seen that preventive 
measures against disease, a balance 
diet providing the necessary amount of 
vitamins and, above all, proper edu- 
cation of the people to lead clean lives, 
adopt simple measures of personal 
hygiene and seek medical aid as soon as 
eye troubles start can easily bring under 
control] the factors now operating for the 
production of the large amount of 
blindness existing in the country. While 
the responsibility for medical and other 
Measures for the treatment and _ pre- 
vention of eye diseases and for the 
welfare of the blind must ultimately 
rest on the community and more parti- 
cularly on governments, such action 
as they can take in this field must largely 
beinfluenced by the technical advice 
and guidance which a conference such 
as yours can place before the country. 
I, therefore, particularly welcome this 
opportunity of meeting you all today 
and of wishing you success, especially 
because I am now privileged to be your 
first servant in the Health Ministry of 
the Government of India. 


I realise my limitations, in addressing 
@ distinguished body of experts in their 
specialised field of work but I should 
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like to draw attention to certain social 
and administrative aspects of the 
problem, which are of interest to all. 
These include the following :— 


(1) the organisation of curative and, 
more than curative, preventive 
health services for eye conditions 
and as an essential] step towards this 
end, the provision of adequate 
training facilities for medical and 
ancillary workers in this field ; 


(2) the promotion of a programme of. 
welfare work with specia] reference 
to the educational and social] as- 
pects of the problem of blindness; 


(3) the provision of facilities for 
research in order to guide community 
effort in the medical and other 
branches of the programme on 
sound lines and; 


(4) roost important of all, education 
of the people for the preservation 
of their own eyes in good con- 
dition. 


I do not propose to deal with these 
matters at any great length, my main 
purpose being that of inviting the 
attention of the conference to the ur- 
gency and importance of these questions. 
Such remarks as I offer are only intended 
to stimulate discussion and to evoke 
from the experts assembled here helpful 
suggestions for the guidance of govern- 
ments and of non-official organisations 
interested in the problem of eye diseases 
and of blindness. 


Eye Service in Villages 


Adequate provision for the treatment 
of eye diseases and for preventive care 
will become available only as part of a 
well-developed health organisation for 
the country as a whole. The imme- 
diate need is to utilise all the resources 
within our means to extend help to as 
wide a section of the community as 
possible, particularly in the rural areas, 
and in attempting to do so, we shall 
have to seek I feel, the help of various 
types of non-medica] workers such as 
teachers, nurses and health visitors in 
addition to that of doctors. The im- 
portance of training a large body of 
such auxiliary personnel and of enabling 
them to carry out elementary preventive 
work has been emphasized by the Joint 
Committee, which has suggested that 
‘*they should be given instruction on 
the hygiene and care of the eye, and be 
allowed to make up simple lotions and 
instruct the villagers in their use— 
remedies such as boric lotion, normal 
saline and castor oil drops are suggested.” 
The general social worker may well be 
added to the above list. In additicn, 
medical aid of a higher standard can 
be made available to the rural population 
by travelling dispensaries under the 
charge of trained ophthalmologists, these 
medical units concerning themselves 
not only with the treatment of patients 
bus also with the education of the people 
in the prevention of eye diseases. Such 
travelling eye dispensaries have been 
working in a number of provinces and 
have been doing excellent service but 
&@ considerable expansion of such work 
is desirable. As a long term measure 
the provision of well-developed 
ophthalmological departments in every 
district and sub-divisional hospital will 
be necessary to ensure that the cam. 
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aign against eye diseases is promoted 
on a sound basis. The report of the 
Joint Committee to which I have already 
referred states that, in the opinion of 
ophthalmological experts, well over 50 
per cent of existing blindness in the 
country is ourable. Hence the need to 
make medical aid available to as large 
a section of these sufferers as possible 
is evident. 

In order to assist inthe orderly de- 
velopment of such a programme I would 
‘ suggest that each province’ should 
have an Ophthalmological Adviser on the 
establishment of the administrative 


head of the provincial health service. , 


The Central Government has already 
created such a post and is proposing to 
appoint a suitable officer to it. It will 
be his duty to assist in co-ordinating and 
guiding provincial effort in this field.. 


Welfare Workers 


Welfare work for the blind covers 
such a wide field that it seems to me that 
there is room for all tocontribute their 
share. The general education of the blind, 
the provision of suitable vocational train- 
ing for them and the promotion of 
measures intended to reduce as far as 
possible the sad effects of their sense of 
well being and to increase their capacity 
for undertaking useful work—these 
activities, if they are to be developed 
on an adequately large scale, will require 
the united efforts of Governments and 
of the public. An essential need is 
to train welfare workera for the blind 
in sufficient numbers. The type of 
training required for such workers and 
the institutions to be developed for their 
training are matters requiring serious 
consideration. 


Educating Public Opinion 


Education of the people in the care o 
their own eyes will have to be undertaken 
on the broadest possible basis. The 
mother arid the teacher must play a 
dominant role in the preventive campaign. 
Which of us has not seen children with 
‘‘sore eyes”’, the latter covered with 
flies? Which of us has not seen our 
children sitting in wrong postures in 
the school room, often in dark rooms, 
often with the sun facing them rather 
than at their back, often poring over 
their books in order to cope with exa- 
minationgs at all hours of the night 
with a miserable light to assist their 
labours ? One of the most widely 
prevalent forms of eye disease is Trachoma, 
particularly in North-Western - India 
and with ita great infectiousness and 
high incidence in children no effective 
eontrol can be promoted without in- 
structing mothers and teachers’ to 
participate intelligently in the measures 
devised to combat the disease. It should 
also be remembered that any damage 
caused to the eyes of children may have 
lasting resulta crippling them for all 
time by reducing their ability to earn 


a living and by robbing them of their’ 


legitimate share of the joy of life. And 
yet there are no arrangements for the 
compulsory examination of our school 
children’s eyes. 


In addition to teachers and mothers 
and social workers, health personnel of 


all sorts and particularly health visitors. 
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nurses and midwives, can and should 
participate in the educational campaign. 
It is their duty to educate the people in 
the adoption of the simple measures 
which will suffice to prevent the spread of 
many forms of eye diseases and to 
encourage them to seek and _ obtain 
proper medical aid, wherever possible, 
instead of resorting to remedies put 
forward by quacks. Women health 
workers are in the privileged position of 
heaving access to mothers and other 
womenfolk in the homes of the people 
and their responsibility for promoting 
educational and welfare work in this 
field should therefore be all the greater. 


You have in your Chairman of the 
Reception Committee a man who has, 
to my knowledge, tried to follow the 
high ideals of one of the noblest of 
professions and I am glad to have this 
opportunity of paying a public tribute 
to his charitable work in Delhi over 
a long period in his special domain— 
ophthalmology. I am sure you will 
all carry on your deliberations in that 
same spirit of service that pives and 
asks for no personal returns and that 
relief to rural India will be in the fore- 
front of all your schemes. 


With these few remarks, gentlemen, I 
have much pleasure in inaugurating 
your Conference and wishing you every 
success in your deliberation.” 


Travelling Eye Hospitals 


Dr. S.A. Rahim who delivered the 
presidential address called upon his 
colleagues to assist the Society in ita ~ 
crusade against blindness which was 
rampant throughout the country. He 
hoped that with a National Govern- 
ment the foundations ‘of a real eye service 
would be laid within the next decade 
by building as many eye hospitals in 
every part of the country, by University 
centres providing facilities for research 
and granting diplomas and lastly by 
having travelling eye hospitals and a 
net work of blind relief workers through- 
out the country. 


Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta, Director of 
Medical Services, who also spoke, pro- 


mised the Ophthalmologists a sympa- 


thetic consideration. Earlier, Dr. S.P. 
Shroff, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, welcomed the Hon’ble 


Minister for Health. 


TUBERCULOSIS MENACE MUST BE CHECKED 


alarming rate in our country. 

We have neither the means nor 
the personnel to cope with it. And 
yet we fhust turn our attention to this 
menace if we are to check its spread”, 
said the Hon’ble Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, 
India’s Health Minister, inaugurating the 
second Diploma Course for Tubercu- 
losis in the Delhi University on March 1. 
The following is the full text of the 
Health Minister’s speech : 


I am very grateful indeed to Sir 
Maurice Gwyer for having given me the 
opportunity of inaugurating the second 
Diploma course for T. B. in this Uni- 
versity. Of the many services he has 
rendered to this Institution of learning 
this course is by no means the least 
good or useful. 


Tuberculosis is spreading at an alarm- 
ing rate in our country. We have 
neither the means nor the personnel to 
cope with it. And yet we must turn 
our attention to this menace if we are 
to check its spread. Undoubtedly bad 
housing and malnutrition are the main 
causes of ita incidence, coupled with the 
poverty and ignorance of our people. 
Nevertheless we do need men and women 
to specialise more and more in the treat- 
ment of this fell disease and I, therefore, 
welcome the starting of this Diploma 
course with all my heart. 


‘6 Bamps is spreading at an 


High Incidence 


During many years of social service 
in my own home town of Jullundur I 
was paintully struck by the high and 
increasing incidence of this disease 
among women, in particular pardah 
women and I became actively and keenly 
associated with the first T.B. Association. 
I believe our amal] anti-T.B. Dispensary 
in Jullundur was the first of ita kind in 
the Punjab and [ long for the day when 
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there will be enough workers to man such 
dispensaries and hospitals at the head- 
quarters of every district town in this 
country as also to serve the villages 
which alas! are also touched now. 


I am aware that the Vice-Chancellor 
has submitted proposals to the Govern- 
ment for establishing an Institution of 
T.B. in Delhi. I hope this Diploma 
course is the first step in that direction 
and that it will not be long before the 
larger dream comes true. I can assure 
him of my moral support at all times. 
He has sown the seed which has already 
sprouted and there is no reason to doubt 
that the plant will be fostered and grow 
in size and yield rich fruit as time goes 
on. 

I am glad to learn from him that th 
12 places that can be allotted have been 
filled and that too from all over the 
country. It is, however, sad that more 
candidates cannot avail themselves of 
the training simply because of lack of 
room. But we live in difficult times. 
All our many plans, including thoee for 
health programmes, have had to be held 
up because our resources have had to 
be harnessed to meet unforeseen emer- 
gencies. We have, therefore, to be 
content with leas. Since, however, all 
big things spring from small beginnings 
I have no doubt that this venture too 
will grow into something well worth- 
while and that perhaps more rapidly 
than we can today imagine, provided 
we have the requisite faith and perse- 
verance. The success of this endeavour 
will lie largely in the hands of those who 
qualify themselves here. If their service 
is appreciated, as it must be if it is render- 
ed in the right spirit, the demand for more 
training centres will be in esistible. 


With these few words I have much 


pleasure in inaugurating the second 
Diploma course in Delhi University and 
wishing it Overy success. 
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ROLE OF FORESTS IN ECONOMIC LIFE 


Mr. 
| And Industrial 


66 HE time has come when we must 

T revise our entire outlook in the 
; matter of utilisation of forests in 
India. Past policy, though based on 
essentially sound principles, appears to 
have been rather static in character, 
now it must be more dynamic”’, stated 
Mr. B. R. Sen, Agriculture Secretary to 
the Government of India, opening a 
three-day session of the Central Advisory 
Board on Forest Utilisation in Dehra Dun 
on March 10, 


Emphasizing the importance of Indian 
forests in making India economically 
stronger, Mr. Sen referred to the existing 
forest policy, which was laid down in 
1894. Its main principles were (a) that 
the need to preserve the climatic and 
physical conditions of the country 
t.¢6., to prevent floods, soil erosion and 
deesication, must be the first considera- 
tion in any scheme of forest manage- 
ment; (5) that the preservation of the 
minimum amount of forests necessary to 
satisfy the wants of the local population 
for fuel and house building must come 
next in importance; and (c) that the 
exploitation of forest resources a 
commercial purposes is permissible only 
after the first two needs Aré adequately 
satisfied, 


The essential soundness of this policy 
will be challenged even to-day 
but the question which arises is whether 
in the new conditions in India the ad- 
ministration of that policy needs any 
change. To deal with this question we 
must take certain essential facts about 
Indian foresta into account. 


Forests in India 


What proportion of a country ought to be 
forest land in the interesta of the country 
as a whole is a problem on which various 
opinions have been expressed. Sir 
Herbert Howard, late Inspector-General 
of Forests on a study of European condi- 
tions, expressed the view that 20 to 25 
per cent of the land in India ought to 
be covered with forests, properly managed 
and distributed both for protective pur- 
poses as well as to supply the general 
and village consumers all over the country. 
Of the total area of 6,256,000 sq. miles in 
India about 1,55,000 sq. miles or about 
25 per cent are estimated to be under 
forests. At first sight it might appear 
that the present area under foreste in 
India should be adequate for her needs. 
This, however, is not correct. About 
one-third of the area under forests is 
under communal or private ownership 
which as in other countries, has been 
extremely wasteful in character. Within 
the definition of properly managed 
forests, we can include only about 11 
per cent of the total land area which are 
of the reserved and protected types. 


The t distribution of forests in 


presen 
India is also far from satisfactory from 
the point of view of meeting the needs 
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B. R. Sen On Forest Resources 


Development 


of local village consumers. The Pro- 
vinces north of a line from the Gulf of 
Cambay to Calcutta are particularly 
deficient in forests except in patches. 


Floods and soil erosion are two of India’s 
greatest problems in connection with the 
increased production of food. Though 
neither of these problems are new, there 
can be no doubt that in recent years 
floods are taking an increasing toll of our 
crops. The rapid progress of soil erosion 
in different parts of the country has also 
been a factor of grave concern. Both 
these problems are intimately connected 
with the management of forests in the 
hilly country and at the headwaters of 
rivers. Though a large portion of these 
forests is under the management of the 
Government quite considerable areas 
are under private ownership, which 
during the last few decades have been 
recklessly exploitingthem for grazing 
or fuel, exposing considerable areas to 
the dangers of floods and soil erosion. 
The matter has now the fullest attention 
of the Government of India. Proper 
land management with a view to control 
floods and soil erosion will be an import- 
ant subject for study by the Central 
Waterways, Irrigation and Navigation 
Commission, which is already functioning, 
and the Land Utilisation and Soil Con- 
servation Board which is proposed to be 
set up at the Centre. ‘Forests’, how- 
ever, are a Provincial subject and unless 
there is full and active co-operation from 
the Provincial Governments, success in 
this field must be limited. 


Need of Fuel 


So far as consumers are con- 
cerned, while the policy of making the 
supply of fuel and timber to them is 
second in importance only to the control 
of floods and erosion is unexpectionable, 
the application of that policy does not 
appear to have yielded satisfactory 
results. Nine-tenths of the U. P., half of 
Bombay, most of West Bengal, much of 
Bihar and the whole of the coastal areas 
of Orissa are almost completely without 
any forests. The small quantities of 
fuel and timber required by the villagers 
in these areas cannot be transported 
across long distances within their pur- 
chasing power; the villagers therefore 
have been compelled to use one of their 
most valuable agricultural assets for fuel 
which has seriously affected their pro- 
duction. Agricultural crops depend very 
largely on the supply of manures. 
India’s soils are particularly deficient in 
nitrogen. It has been calculated that 
the amount of nitrogen required to make 
up the loss through crops every year is 
about 2} million tons. 


In the past India has been very largely 
dependent on cowdung to supply the 
nitrogen deficiency. The total produc- 
tion of cattle manures in India is eati- 
mated to amount to 160 million tons of 
dry weight or 800.000 tona of nitrogen. 
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Actually, however, 40 per cent of what 
ig produced is used as fuel, thus about 
320,000 tons of nitrogen which can 
produce an additional 1.75 million tous 
of rice is lost. The national importance 
of saving as much of this cowdung manure 
88 possible will be clear. This saving can 
only be achieved ifthe rural population 
is provided with fuel in the form of some 
quick-growing trees where there are no 
natural forests to draw upon. The 
question has been discussed in the past 

_both by the Centre and the Provinces, 
but owing to the lack of a determined 
policy, there has been little progrees in 
the growing of such trees. The imple- 
mentation of such a policy must therefore 
constitute one of our most urgent and 
important problema. 


Forests and Industry 


When we come to the exploitation of 
forests for commercial and industrial 
Purposes we find the existing policy still 
more inadequate and lacking. Under 
the policy laid down in 1894, the uses 
of forests in India have been confined 
very largely to (a) the supply of railway 
sleepers and (6) furniture and house 
building. The bulk of the valuable 
hard woods is reserved for railway 
sleepers but. even then the supply has 
been found inadequate and the deficiency 
has been met by imported sleepers of 
timber and steel. For household pur- 
poses also large imports of teak come from 
Burma. 


The insufficiency of the Indian forests 
is stated to be due to the scattered nature 
of her hard wood trees which makes 
economic exploitation difficult and the 
reluctance of the consumers to use any 
timber other than those which belong 
to the primary species. In the India of 
to-day such a halting and unprogressive 
policy of exploitation can hardly be 
permitted to continue. Though India is 
largely an agricultural country the 
standard of living of her masses can be 
substantially raised only if India deve- 
lops her industries simultaneously on «@ 
wide scale. 


Timber To Relieve Steel Shortage 


. India has now vast schemes for indus- 
trial expansion based on the use of struc- 
tural steel which is in short supply. Can 
treated timber replace structural steel 
to any extent? Persons of undoubted 
technical knowledge and experience have 
told us that treated timber can replace 
steel in the construction of highway bridges 
upto an extent, and completely dispense 
with steel for electric transmission and 
distribution lines, telephone and _tele- 
graph poles, and roof trusses for factories, 
godowns' and workshops, aeroplane 
hangars __etc. The cheapest steel 
in the world is produced in Belgium 
and yet Belgium finds it more economi- 
cal to use treated timber for. telegraph 
and telephone poles than steel. In the 
United Kingdom also over 90 per cent of 
the poles for telegraph and telephone 
lines are from timber imported from 
Scandinavia. In U. 8. A. up to 80 per 
cent of the bridges on most of the leading 
railways—which use much heavier 
locomotives than in India—have till 
recent years been built of treated wood 
and not steel. If the countries so highly 
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industrialized can find such uses for 
treated timber, why should [ndia not try 
an! do the same, especially when her 
entire in-lustrial progress is threatened 
to be held up for lack of steel ? 


IT have had an opportunity to discuss 
this matter with some of the major con- 
suming «lepartments of the Government of 
In-lia and I have been given to understand 
that the main obstacles in the way of 
greater utilisation of Indian timber in 
the past has been the non-availability 
of timber properly treated at centres 
convenient from the point of view of 
transport. This, however, is a problem 
Which is surely not beyond adminis- 
trative solution. I may say that the 
mutter has already been taken up by the 
Government of India for exnmination. 
It the Advisory Committee can give us 
any practical suggestions in dealing 
with this problem, we shall be most 
grateful. 


Plywood ani Railway Sleepers 


Apart from the use of treated timber 
in place of structural steel. there are 
other industries in which Indian timber 
can pliy a more po-itive and effective 
part than it has done in the past. Ply- 
wood, for instance, can be one of the 
most important timber industries in 
India. The annual requirements amount 
to 150 million square feet. Large quan- 
tities of playwood used for packing Indian 
teu for export are now imported. With 
& little more enterprise in research and 
organisation on our part and a litcle 
more co-operation from the tea industry 
it shold be possible for India to supply 
ali demand from within the ocuntry. 


The estimated annual requiremente 
for railway sleepers amount to 36,00,000 
B.G. sleepers and 26,00,000 M.G. sleepers. 
The present production from Indian 
sources amounts only to 15,00,000 B.G. 
sleepers and 15,00,000 M.G. sleepers. 
The Forest Institute has now offered 
36 species of secondary timber for 
sleepers. It is hoped that the Railways 
will find it possible to eliminate their 
demand for steel for this purpose by 
making the utmost use of the available 
species, even though the latter may not 
be as satisfactory as hard woods. 


The jute and cotton mills require 
552,000 gross bobbing annually. Before 
the war almost the entire demand was 
met from outside. During the war the 
Indian industry was able to meet the 
entire demand. Imports have started 
again with the end of tho war. It is 
clear, however, that if the Indian in- 
dustry is properly organised and the 
supply of the timber required is attended 
to, India can be self-supporting in the 
supply of bobbins. 


Newsprint 


Another important industry which 
can be developed is newsprint. The 
present annual demand is 50,000 tons all 
of which is imported from hard currency 
couptries. Valuable research has al- 
ready been carried out and we saw the 
paper produced from broussonetia papy- 
rifera, popularly known as paper mul- 
berry» tested by the “Statesman”’ the 
other day with very satisfactory results. 
If plantationa of the fast growing paper 
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mulberry aré taken up in right earnest 
there is every reason why within a 
reasonable time India should be able not 
only to supply but also to keep pace 
with her growing needs for newsprint. 


There are other industries in which 
forestry can now play an important 
part. The time has come when we must 
revise our entire outlook in the matter 
of utilisation of forests in India. The 
policy in the past, though based on 
essentially sound principles appears to 
have been rather static in character ; 
now it must be more dynamic. While the 
prevention of floods and soil erosion and 
satisfaction of the fuel and timber needs 
of the local village consumers must 
continue to receive priority, the use of 
our forest resources for the industrial 
development. of our country must also be 
given a prominent place in our future 
programmes of forest development. The 


success of this policy will, however, 
depend on certain definite factors. We 
roust extend and intensify our research 
activities to meet all technical needs 
and problems. We must overcome the 
prejudice of important industrial con- 
Sumers against the use of the secondary 
species, which is holding up progress. 
And most important of all, we must 
revise our feeling, regeneration and planta- 
tion practices to the extent necessary 
to cope with the growing volume of 
demand which will arise under the new 
policy. It will also be necessary to 
devise much more effective arrangements 
than in the past, to bring the uses of 
forest products for industrial and 
commercial purposes, in the light of 
the results of the latest rerearch, to the 
notice of all concerned. Towards the 
success of this policy, quite srart from 
the Goverrment, the industrialists can 
play a decisive part. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY FOREST 
UTILISATION BOARD 


The Central Advisory Board of Forest 
Utilisation which met at Dehra Dun 
recently adopted various suggestions 
affecting the future development of 
many Indian industries dependent upon 
forest products. Recommendations 
made by four sub-committees appointed 
on March 19 were considered and the 
following resolutions, among others, 
were adopted: 


(1) Investigation on the designs of 
wooden towers for electric power 
transmission is of great urpe ncy ; assembly 
of bamboor to serve as y cles tor tele; hene 
lines and similar ures should also be 
investigated. 


(2) Use of indigenously produced 
ineecticider for wood preservation, pre- 
ferably those soluble in cheap solvente, 
should be investigated. 


(3) In the interesta of the nation’s 
economy, treated timber should be used 
in place of steel and concrete wherever 
possible, 


(4) In order to make use of timber 
more extensively, it ia imperative to 
instal wood preservation plants in 
several centres for treating timber. 


(5) Government should give the lead 
by using treated timber more extensively, 
and should ensure that the treatment of 
timber iz done satisfactorily before 
it is supplied to Government Depart- 
ments, industries and the public. It is 
also essential that trained staffs be 
maintained at the Forest Research 
Institute for loan to agencies ag and 
when required. 


(6) To examine carefully the technical, 
administrative and financial implications, 
a smal] committee should be appointed to 
make definite proposals. This committee 
should include representatives of the 
Ministries of Agriculture and Industry 
and Supply, the Technical Power Board 
and trade. 


(7) High priority should be given to 
the work of processing and treatment 
which would impart, apecial Properties 
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to wood for textiles for which suitable 
woods for special purposes are_required. 


(8) The programme for the current 
year as passed by the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Indian Paper Industry 
be approved and priority be given to 
work on waterproof paper. 


(9) In view of the economic impor- 
tance of minor forest products, attention 
ip the current year should be focugred, 
among other times, on tamarind eeeda, 
which have been used for preducirg 
si7irg meterial, ard a quick -pgrcwing 
plant used in the manuvufecture of 
camphor. At present India haa practi- 
cally no source for the manufacture of 
synthetic or natural camphor. 


(10) In view ‘of the promising resulte 
so far obtained from preliminary work 
on certain minor forest products in 
bringing about stabilisation of soil, 
further experiments should be continued 
with the requisite staff. 


The Board accepted the need for 
more effective informational machinery 
to bring to the notice of the general 
public, commerce and trade activitiea of 
forest research. It also accepted the 
need for organised industrial show- 
rooms at all important centres in India 
for the display of products utilising 
timber and other forest products on a 
commercial scale. This should be orga- 
nised with the co-operation of Chamhers 
of Commerce or other public bodies 
wherever possible. 


Mr. B.R. Sen, Secretary of the Agri- 
culture Ministry, Government of India, 
presided over the meetings of the Board. 


The Railways (Transport of Goods) 
(Amendment) Act, 1948, passed recently 
by the Dominion Parliament, haa received 
the assent of the Governor-General. 
Rail Priority Control ia exercised under 
this Act which will be in fone up to 
March 26, 1949. 


15, 1948 


NO MORE MINISTERS FOR 
CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 


Prime Minister’s Reply to Cut Motion 


cut motion suggesting the ex- 
pansion of the Cabinet the Prime 
Minister said in Parliament on March 83 


*I am in an unfortunate position, un- 
fortunate in the way that I find it very 
difficult to resist the arguments advanced 
today on both these motions. Dr. 
Keskar’s motion ia to the effect that 
there should be more Ministers and that 
the Departments should be better con- 
trolled. I do not quite know what he 
- means by Departments being better 
controlled, nor do I quite understand 
what Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, in his 
very interesting remarks, said. If Dr. 
Keskar thinks that by appointing a 
number of Ministers the Departments 
would be better controlled, I think he 
is wrong—in fact entirely wrong. It is 
much more likely that the Minixters who 
are appointed so will be for a long time 
controlled by others. Instead of their 
controlling they will be controlled or they 
will be failing to understand the same 
thing and the permanent machine will 
control. 


Rv cut mo to the debate on the 


This is not a matter so much of policy 
or of circumstances in India. It is the 
development of an intricate and com- 
plicated system of administration in every 
couotry. If Dr. Pattabhi had had to 
walk a mile here in some Secretariat 
building, he probably would have to 
walk about seventy miles in a War Office 
building in Washington—just one War 
Office building—I am not talking of the 
whole Secretariat. The Secretariat 
establishments now of great countries 
are sO enormous, so complicated, that 
nobody understands them; no Govern- 
ment understands them; they run 
themselves as a spontaneous growth. 


A Difficult Problem 


So that this is a problem which is not 
eolved by appointing more Ministers, 
but it is a separate proble:nn and a very 
dificult problem. In fact one of the 
major problems of the age is how to 
control this intricate system of admin- 
istration dcomocratically because demo- 
cracy cannot deal with such problems. 
Only high class experts in an organisa- 
tion can really understand it. The 
democratic system arose in a fairly simple 
way where high principles were lnid down 
and they were carried out by certain 
civil servants: but when the civil 
servants’ job became not only frightfully 
intricate but also rather technical— 
because it is becoming more and more 
technical—then a democratically elected 
House finds it difficult to consider it in 
all ite details. So the civil servante of 
the technical establishment became 
progressively more and more indepen- 
dent because nobody could understand 
or control them. They just laid down 
principles or high policies. It is a very 
. dificult matter to consider and in fact 
the whole democratic structure of govern- 
ment is rather imperilled by this develop- 
ment. 
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I do not think therefore that the 
appointment of additional Ministers will 
by itself bring about any radical change 
in the control of departments. I do 
agree that—whether you muy call them 
Ministers or Deputy Ministers—it is 
desirable to have a Jaurger number of 
heads looking after these various activi- 
ties. Om the other hand, if you increase 
the number of Ministers, the Cabinet 
becomes uncontrollable. 


AN HONOURABLE MEMBER: 
In Enyland there are 2] Members of the 
Cabinet. 


THE HONOURABLE PANDIT 
JAWAHARLAL NEHRU: That is why 
it is not a very good one. 


It is a grave difficulty. There ie a 
tendency then for the Cabinet Ministers 
to function separately. It ceases to be 
& practical thing. The whole idea of 
Cabinet Government is that it should 
be practical, a jointly responsible thing. 


SHRI M. ANANTHASAYANAM AYY- 
ANGAR: (Madras: General): We could 
have additions with Cabinet rank or 
without Cabinet rank. 


Deputy Ministers 


THE HONOURABLE PANDIT 
JAWAHARLAL NEHRU: I am going 
to deal with that point. So 1 think 
it is definitely. undesirable for the Cabinet 
to be too big. It cannot function to- 
gether. In fact, if I may confess it, even 
our present Cabinet is slightly difficult 
to function together. In fact, to give 
you @ very simple test, it becomes some- 
times difficult to sit even round a table 
together, and if people have to sit in two 
or three rows, it ceases to be an informal 
meeting to consider a matter. It be- 
comes more like a public meeting: so 
that the only way out is not to increase 
the Cabinet Ministers but to have some- 
body in the nature of Deputy Minister or 
whatever he might be called. You may 
perhaps have some kind of Deputy 
Minister in charge of each major depart- 
ment and a person who can be called a 
Cabinet Minister in charge of three or 
four of them in supervisory charge. That 
is a possibility. 


It is true that the work of many of 
the Ministers—in fact of all of them— 
is very heavy. Anyhow, it would have 
been heavy because wo had to catch up, 
not to carry on a machine but create 
precedente and do many such things. 
Quite apart from this, the evente of the 
last six months have put such a tre- 
mendous pressure upon Government and 
prevented it doing many things which it 
otherwise might have done. that it has 
become really difficult to know how 
to deal with all the problems that we 
have. On the other hand, it is not of 
course & question of lack of policy or of 
people not being eager enough to do 
thio or that job. It ia far more an intri- 
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cate question of doing something which 
is an organic growth and which is not 
upsetting. 


Now for instance we had the case of 
appointing additional Mimmtere in. this 
Government, first Mr. Neogy who came 
as Minister for Kelief and Rehabilitation ; 
then Mr. Gopalaswami Ayyungar. Now 
after their appointment, tor sume weeks 
almost, they were homeless. They 
did not have a place to sit or an office. 
They did not have a Secretary, clerk or 
stenographer or anybody  becaure 
naturally the establishment here thinks 
in terms of a Minister having a certain 
circle of friends, ucquaintances, helpers, 
menials, & co., and if all of that is not 
there, he simply cannot function. 


Increese of Bureaucracy 


It is certainly the trouble and perhaps 
might be important. Nevertheless it is 
true that you do want sone place and 
some organization to function. If you 
are to function efficiently, you must have 
certain equipment and certain place to 
sit in and certain methods of work, so 
that it is an odd thing, yuu will notice, 
that this House -proteste—and rightly 
protests—against the increase of bLuresu- 
cracy and at the same time it suggeste 
things which inevitably involve increure 
of bureaucracy. The Minister is just 
there—somewhere—one person but with 
him he brings in thirty or forty o1 fifty 
officers sitting to the right and to the left 
of him (laughter). It is a difficult pro- 
blem. 


The House will not expect me to give 
@ precise answer to these questions, but 
I do realise that it is necessary to make 
some further arrangemente for, if 1 
may say so, the individual supervision of 
various departments more then it can 
be done now. I do not think Ministers 
can be added to certainly you could have 
one or two more, but I rather doubt 
whether the increase will be conducive 
to better work. May I say that long 
before I requested Mr. Neogy to come in 
as Minister for Relief and R: habilitation, 
even then we were thinking in terms of 
@ Minister for Socia]) Welfare and Eco- 
nomic Welfare, some such Minister 

ause we attach considerutle impor- 
tance to that. But then other events 
came in, the Punjab events and others, 
which put that rather away from our 
minds 


Criticism of Some Ministers 


I should like in this connection, if 
I may, to say something about certain 
remarks that have been made, and 
that have been repeated I believe outside, 
in criticism of certain of my Colleagues. 
In fact, they are named—four of my 
Colleagues—and the criticism made is 
that for various reasons they should 
not be in the Cabinet, that they should 
resign. Now, obviously I am the person 
primarily responsible for their appoint- 
ment to the Cabinet and if any criticism 
is to be made it should be made about 
oy appointment or about me—not about 

em. 


As a matter of fact, I have no doubt 
that each one of them would willingly 
and gladly divest himself of this 
tremendous responsibility at the slightest 
sugyeation.s nobody ia sticking on or 
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holding on to office. Office is not a 
pleasure nowadays, as the House might 
well realise ; it is not easy now to induce 
people even to accept office because it 
is so difficult and the burden is su heavy. 
In fact, 1 might mention that two of my 
Colleagues—I shall not name them 
now—have actually repeatedly asked 
me to relieve them, but it ig at my request 
only that they have continued, and one 
of them has only continued at my request 
for a limited period of time and not for 
long. So I would say this, that it is 
rather unfair on my Colleagues and on 
me for these--criticisms to be made. 
I can understand that it is the right 
of any member of the public to demand 
on public grounds or other grounds that 
the Cabinet may be changed or the 
Government may be changed. Or if 
he likes occasionally he may oriticise 
any individual Member of Government. 
But this persistent criticism of some 
Members of Government and e demand 
for their withdrawal from the scene of 
their activities is improper unless it is 
coupled, as it should be coupled, by a 
change of Government completely and 
primarily by the removal of the Prime 
Minister who is responsible for them. 


Mixed Cabinet 


I may say that naturally the Cabinet, 
as it exists today is what you might 
call a ‘* mixed ‘** Cabinet, you may call 
it a Cabinet of various talents or varying 
talents, whichever you like. It was 
deliberately made that way, whether 
that was rightly done or wrongly done, 
is another matter, but it was deliberately 
made from the point of view of having 
various elements in the Cabinet who 
could devote themselves with ability to 
that particular task in hand. It was 
not meant at that time to be just a 
purely Party Cabinet, although undoubt- 
edly the viewpoint of the Party was 
the dominating viewpoint and had to 
be because that viewpoint was repre- 
sented by the great majority in this 
House, and we were responsible to this 
House, and the majority in the Cabinet 
also represented that viewpoint. Never- 
theless, it was not conceived to be a purely 
Party Cabinet. It was filled by me and 
by those Colleagues of mine whom I 
consulted at the time that in the peculiar 
context of events after this changeover 
we should proceed on a wider basis. 


No doubt gradually, as soon as the 
immediate problems are over, we thought 
things would take some other shape— 
may be there may be purely Party 
Ministries or All-Party Ministries 
whatever that might be—but immediately 
in the early days of August when I had 
to think about it I thought this was the 
right thing to do and those Colleagues 
whom I consulted also thought that 
that was right. We cannot, in the 
changing context of today, make plans 
for any lengthy period of time; I can 
only look a few months ahead, I do not 
know what may happen after that. So 
it was in that context that we made this 
Cabinet deliberately including people who 
were not definitely of the Congress 

rsuasion but whom we expected 
naturally to fall in line with the general 
viewpoint of this House. 


I wish to say this, that inspite of 
differences of opinion on many topics 
we have pulled on with extreme friend- 
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liness and  co-vperation; we have 
ae have argued, but we have in 
& very large measure shown v: at 
loyalty to each other. So it dite 
me to see any Colleagues of mine 
criticised in the way some of them have 
been criticised in the Press. 


Agency for Planning 


May I say a few words about planning? 
I do not entirely understand or agree 
with Mr. Krishnamachari’s suggestion 
that planning as such should be post- 
poned for two years and preparations 
for planning should be made till then 
by the appointment of vartous other 
liaison agencies on the Secretarial level. 
I agree that those liaison agencies should 
be appointed on the Secretarial level. 
I thought it might be a good thing to 
revive the Cabinet Co-ordination Com- 
mittee which existed last year; it did 
do some good work, I think it might be 
revived. I do not know that the Deve- 
lopment Board as such, as it existed, 
would do much good now. We have 
now, you will remember, something of 
this kind; we have now the Rehabili- 
tation and Development Board and 
although it is thinking in terms of 
refi ugees only, nevertheless it is thinking 
in terms of development also. I hope 
that either as an extension of this or 
independently of this something more 
in the nature of planning will be arranged. 


Now, the various liaison bodies can 
come into existence almost at the same 
time or may be that the Planning 


Authority iteelf may create them—dquite 
possibly. This business of doing a lot 
of spadework in preparation for the 
Planning Authority hardly seems to 
me to be necessary partly because we 
have got tired of spadework—we have 
been doing it year after year without 
any structure emerging out of it. 


Statistical Organisation 


Another thing that I am anxious 
that we should do is to improve the 
complete set-up of our statistical orga- 
nisation. At the present moment many} 
of our Ministries have some statistical 
departments. That is not good enough, 
we are very bad in regard to isti 
warts = @ matter of fact Indian 

atistics have a very high tation 
in the world today ; that is nist Gover) 
mental statistics but some Indian ex- 
perts have a very high reputation. I 
hope that before very long we shall 
Organise a set-up connecting govern- 
mental activities with the non-official 
statistical organisations so that this 
work may go ahead. That will also be 
the foundation for the planning aotivi- 
ties in the future. 


There are many things that might 
be said about planning; it is a vast 
subject. But all I can say to Mr. 
Krishnamachari is that I am intengely 
interested in it and I am very sorry that 
events have somehow compelled us not 
to pay much more attention to it. I 
do hope that before this session is over 
we might be able to produce some more 


concrete proposals. 


INDIAN EXHIBITION AT SINGAPORE: STAGGERING 
VARIETY OF PRODUCTS ON DISPLAY 


ETAILED figures available by March 

D 2 showed ‘hat well near 2.00,000 

people comprising all nationalities 

and classes, visited the Indian Trade Ex- 

hibition at Singapore before it was closed 

on Feb. 29, after a successful nine-day 
run. 


Among the visitors, many of whom 
travelled hundreds of miles from up 
country areas of Malaya, were repre- 
sentatives of leading business houses and 
senior local and foreign officials connected 
with trade and economio affairs. 


Organised as a gesture of India’s 
goodwill and friendship to the people 
Asia, the Exhibition 
provoked unprecedented interest in 
India’s industrial progress, both among 
commercial circlea and. the general 
public. 


A feature of the Exhibition which 
perhaps impressed visitors most was the 
‘‘almost staggering’’ variety of India- 
made products on display, which ranged 
from cheap cotton cloth to highly finished 
embroidered gold and silver tissues; from 
Talcum powder to top-grade pharmaceuti- 
cals; from gardening tools to precision 
surgical instruments. 


The quality of India’s manufactures 
also attracted a great deal of attention— 
the point particularly significant since 
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none of the goods had been 
manufactured for the display. 


India’s leather products, cotton and 
silk manufactures, surgical instruments 
and woollen goods, besides ornamental 
wares of ivory, brass and wood, earned 
epecial praise from visitors of all classes. 


The sections devoted to Indian painting 
and literature also attracted large crowds. 
Standard films, showing Indian life and 
culture which were screened every 
evening as part of the exhibition, proved 
another attraction. 


Singapore school children were specially 
invited to visit the exhibition on 
the last two days by Mr. J. A. Thivy. 
India’s representative. 


Two Singapore newspapers peid a 
tribute to the Exhibition—the first of 
its kind and size to be organised from 
India by the Government of India and 
perhaps the first ever in South East 
Asia—by bringing out special “ Indian 
Trade Exhibition” supplements. 


Written trade enquiries from individuals 
and business concerns number over 
4,000 and the value of orders booked is 
estimated to run into several hundre’ 
thousands. 
pes 
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A GREAT FUTURE FOR INDIA Lord Mounthatten In 


Lord Mountbatten’s Plea For Wise 
Utilisation Of Minerals 


669 AM sure that all you gentlemen 
| here tonight appreciate the new 
need for conservation and wise 
utilisation of our minerals, which once 
used up can never be replaced. I hope that 
Provinces and States will realise the 
need for utmost co-operation: with the 


Centre so that our resources are used to~ 


the best advantage, and utilised for local 
industries before any consideration is 
given to their export abroad”, said 
His Excellency Lord 
Governor-General of India, at a dinner 
party given by the Mining, Geological 
and Metallurgical Institute of India at 
Caleutta on March 13. : 


Below is the text of the speech: 


I should like to thank you first of all. 


for the very kind way you have received 
me tonight and for the honour you have 
conferred on me in inviting me:to dine with 
you on this occasion. You, Mr. Presi- 
dent, have referred to my work out here 
in very flattering terms. I am not sure 
that they are entirely justified. But, 
as I have said on previous occasions, 


any work which I have been able to dg- 


out here is amply repaid by the kind- 
ness and friendliness I have received on 
all sides. In fact it would not have been 
possible for me to do what I have done 
but for this” kindness and _ friendliness 
and there was nothing 1 could do but 
to give of my best in return. 


You, Mr. President, have suggested 
that the affairs of an Institute devoted 
to Geology, Mining and Metallurgy 
must scem peculiarly dull. I am, I freely 
admit, not an expert in any of these 
three subjects. but I was to a certain 
extent a technical expert in a _ restricted 
field in that for ten years in my earlier 
days in the Navy I was a specialist in 
wireless telegraphy, and wrote some of 
the text books at that time on the subject. 
In tie construction ef wireless sets and 
their components I naturally gained 
some knowledge of metallurgy. 


Large-scale Industrialisa‘tion 


In addition I am an agsociate momber 
of the Institute of Naval Architects and 
the Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
While at the present time I am Presi- 
dent of the British Institution of Radio 
Engineers. To this extent I can claim 
therefore that I definitely have sciontific 
connections, although not directly, with 
geology. mining and metallurgy. 


TI was particularly interested, Mr. 
President, in your reference to mining 
in India and to the importance of the 
mineral industry in the economy of the 
country. In this I agree with you entirely. 
I am sure that the main lines 
of progress at which India should aim 
in the future are in the spheres of educa. 
tion, health and the industrialisation of 
the country. It is with the Inst of these 
that I am more concerned tonight. 


The “large-scale industrialisation of 
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the country will lead to two things, it 
will be a means of developing all the 
latent potentialities whiéh exist in 
India and it will also résult in a raising 
of the standard of living. The first step 
in the industrialisation of the country is 
the one which the Government are pur- 


' suing 7.e., large-scale hydro-electric works. 


We shall thus get increased irrigation 
leading to more land under cultivation 
more foad.and the raising of nutritional 
staridifdg.and under the same schemes we 
shall get cheap electric power, which I 
hope will be carried all over the country. 


Cheap Electric Power 


It is when we have this cheap electric 
power that India will really progress, and 
here I visualise ‘the geological and 
mining experts of the country playing 
a really big part. Cheap electric power 
will enable us to get at and develop all 
the hidden mineral wealth of the country. 
Geologists will tell us the likely places 
for the deposits to be found, and with 
cheap power and cheap transport, ’ the 
development of these preductsa will 
naturally follow. I visualise an immense 
future for India when the industrialisa- 
tion of the country is properly accom. 
plished. 

When industrialisation takes place we 
must take care that it does not follow 
the industria} revolution in England 
150 years ago. Here the people of 
England were not thought of at. all, 
and many were the abuses and mal- 
practices which crept in. In the modern 
India I hope the errors of the past will 
not be repeated. Universal education, 
the raising of the standard of living and 
& respect for the rights and freedom of 
man as embodied in the new draft Con- 
stitution should avoid all these errors, 
this future is not immediately around the 
corner, but it will come and of that I am 
convinced. 


I am sure that all you gentlemen here 
tonight appreciate the need for conserva- 
tion and wise utilisation of our minerals 
which once used up can never be replaced. 
I hope that Provinces and States will 
realise the need for utmost co-operation 
with the Centre so that our resources 
are used to the best advantage, and 
utilised for loca] industries before any 
consideration is given to their export 
abroad. There is, as we all know, a 
paucity of trained personnel in the 
country, and I am sure that the Mining, 
Geological and Metallurgical Institute 
will offer their utmost co-operation in the 
training of personne! aud will give every 
assistance in the overriding needs of 
national development. , 


I will not keep you any longer tonight. 
I have only speken brietly on what 1 
hope the future of India will be and of the 
part I visulalise you gentlemen may 
play in it. I should like to thank you. 
Mr. President, once again for the kind 
way you have received me ari to express 
my heartiest thanks for the hospitality 
you have offercd to me tonight. . 
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Calcutta 


Speaking at a tea party given by 


the Mayor of Calcuta on March 8, Lord 
Mounthatten said : ; 


Mr. Mayor, Lapies & GENTLEMEN,— 


My wife and I are very appreciative of 
the kind words of wolcome with which 
you have received us. In the year 
during whieh we have been in India 
we have tried to do our best in every 
direction and if we have succeeded in 
any way it is because we have been 
received with such _ friendliness and 
kindness by all sections of the community, 
that it would have been impossible not 
to have given of our best in return. 


We are very happy to be back in 
Calcutta again and our only regret is 
that this will be our last visit to your 
famous city. This is, of course, by no 
means the first time that my wife and I 
have been here, as we wero both frequent 
visitors here during the war years when 
the Sonth-Kast Asin Command was in 
existence. ; 


Calcutta was an amazing city in those 
days; not only was it the base from 
which the Armies in Burma were nour. 
ished, but it was also the principal leave 
centre for men from the front. I am 
afraid the war years caused very great 
dislocation to your city—I shall never 
forget the transport dumps along the 
Maidan and the Red Road _ Fighter 
Aircraft Strip—but so far as the troops 
were concern¢d they never forgut, and 
were always oppreciative of, all the 
hospitality they received here. 


Ccmmunal Harmony 


The city is now looking very much 
normal and in addition to the physical 
changes for the better I have noticed, 
I am also delighted to see with my own 
eyes the communal harmony for which 
we are striving all over India. For this— 
happy state of affairs in Calcutta the 
credit must, I am sure you will agree, go 
very largely to Mahatma Gandhi, whose 
tragic loss was such a shock to all of us 
and whose absence we are feeling more 
keenly as time passes on. But his spirit 
and his ideals are still with us and I know 
that his labours in this great country will 
not have been in vain. 


I do not propose to keop you any 
longer. Jet me say in conclusion what 
a pleasure it is to us to meet you all here 
thia afternoon and one* ayaine Mr. 
Mayor, may I thank you for your kind 
words cf weleome to us and for your 
generous hospitality. 


ABSENCE OF COMMUNAL 


FEELING 
At another party given by the Sheriff 
of Caleutta on Mareh 9, Lord Mountbatten 


srid : 


Mr. SHrrirr, Lavirs & CENTIFMEN,— 


I should like to thauk you very much 
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for the kind welcome you have extended 
to us today. It has heen a great pleasure 
to me to re-visit Calcutta and have the 
opportunity this afternoon of meeting 
ao many Of its prominent citizens. But 
my only regret is that my visit to 
Calcutta is also short. I am hoping to see 
all the Provinces and most of the larger 
States before I leave India in June, so 
with the best will in the world T am afraid 
that it is imPossible for me to fit in more 
than these tWo daye and another at the 
end of this week. 


May I say how much my wife and I 
have appreciated the kind way you have 
referred to us, Mr. Sheriff, in your speech. 
You have been very flattering and T do 
not think we could possibly have deserved 
all the nice things you have said, because 
we both feel that what we have been able 
to achieve has been possible only because 
of the co-operation and _ friendliness 
we have received on all sides. When 
one ig received in such a way, and 
when we are all working towards the 
common object of the future greatness 
of India, then it is impossible for anyone 
not to give of their best in return. 


I said earlier what a pleasure it was 
to re-visit Calcutta because of course I 
have been here many times before, 
starting with my first visit in December 
1921, when I was a very junior officer 
on the Prince of Wales staff. But it was 
during the war years that I saw so much 
of Calcutta. I used occasionally to 
stay at Barrackpore with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Allied Land 
Forces, but more often I stayed at Gov- 
ernment House with the Caseys, who had 
such a great love for the Province of 
Bengal. I had a set of offices in Fort 
William and used to move to and from 
Government House. 


I am also particularly pleased to note 
the absence of communal feeling in this 
city. I have referred to this previously 
but I feel so strongly about this matter 
that I must speak of it again. Com- 
munalism, with its spirit of intolerance, 
is foreign to the Indian way of life. 
Mahatma Gandhi, whose tragic loss we 
are still mourning and whom we miss 
more and more each day, saw this entirely 
and the city of Calcutta ,the scene of his 
magnificent efforts and fast last August, 
is setting a splendid example to the rest 
of India by the peaceful conditions 


existing here. 


(Continued from Col. 3.) 

in the last two years, é.g. preliminary 
investigations of the project, detailed 
designs, plans and estimates of the 
‘Tilaiya Project, preliminary designs for 
the other dams, setting up of organi- 
sation for building construction camps 
at Tilaiya damsite, and building of 
construction camp at Maithon. 


No land has been permanently acquired 
so far. A small area near Maithon was 
temporarily acquired for 2 years since 
April, 1946. No contract has been 
~iven out so far. The construction camp 
at Maithon was built by the military. 


Regarding the policy that the 
Damodar Valley Corporation might 
pursue for utilising local people 4s 


employees, contractors etc., he pointed 
out that the Administrator of Damodar 
Valley Project was in consultation with 
the participating Governments. 
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Shri N. V. Gadgil 


OBJECTS AND ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF CWINC | 


‘Shri Gadgil’s Statement 


66HN spite of the paucity of staff, 
| the Central Waterpower, Irri- 
gation and Navigation Commi- 
ssion has taken up several multipurpose 
river development schemes of stupendous 
magnitude, for example, the Kosi Project 
in Nepal and Bihar and the Mahanadi 
Project in Orissa.” 


The Hon. Shri N.V. Gadgil who made 
this statement in Parliament on March 
15 in reply to a question gave a brief 
survey of the work undertaken and 
accomplished by CWINC. 


The Commission was set up in April, 
1945, but due to the non-availability of 
staff and pressure of work due to 
enormous demands made by a _ large 
number of schemes, no annual report 
was written. The position as regards 
technica] staff has now fairly improved 
and the report is under preparation 
which will be ready by about April, 1948. 


Considerable progress has already been 


made as regards the investigation of the - 


Kosi Project. In the case of the 
Mahanadi Project, investigations have 
reached a stage when detuiled estimates 
for the Hirakud dam could be drawn 
up and construction work started on it. 


In addition to the above, several 
reconnaissance surveys were made with 
& view to ascertaining the possibility of 
developing the water resources of Assam, 
Central Provinces, Bastar State, Coorg, 
Bombay and Baroda and estimates for 


‘investigations of specific schemes have 


already been submitted to Government. 


Tho agency of the Central Waterpower, 
Terigation and Navigation Commission 
is also being utilised in settling inter- 
provincial and inter-State river disputes. 
For instance, the Tungabhadra dispute 
between Madras, Mysore and Hyderabad 
which had been pending for nearly 4U 
years has been settled by the Chairman. 
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The disputes between Madras’ and 
Hyderabad regarding the Ramapada- 
sagur project, between Coorg and Mysore 
regarding the Lakshmanatirtha Project, 
between Bombay and Baroda in con- 
nection with the Sabarmati project and 
between some of the Rajputana States 
regarding the Chamba] development 
achemes etc. have been referred to the 
Commission. These cases are in various 
stages of settlement. 


Expert Advice to Provinces 


Another important function of the 
Commission is to give expert advice to 
Provincial and State Governments on 
technical matters and that is being done 
as and when requests are received. 
Expert advice has been given by the 
Commission on the flood and other river 
problems in Assam, irrigation problems 
in Bengal and Bihar, flood control, 
irrigation and other river problems in 
Bombay and 2 large number of States. 


The posts of Deputy Directors and 
above are generally filled by suitable 
officers drawn from the cadre of Pro- 
vincial Governments. The other posts 
4.¢., from the rank of Assistant Directors 
and below are filled by open competition 
on the recommendation of the Iederal 
Public Service Commission. 


Every effort has been made to draw 
more or less equally from all Provincee. 
but the response has not been encoura- 
ging. Selection therefore, had to be 
limited to the officers made available 
by the Provinces. 


Replying to another question on the 
progress of Damodar Valley Scheme, 
the Hon'ble Minister made the following 
statement : 

_ A great deal of work in respect of the 
Damodar Valley Project has been doce 


(Contéaued tn Col, 1) 
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SECURITY MEASURES IN CENTRALLY 
ADMINISTERED AREAS 


Shri Gadgil’s Reply To Debate In Parliament 


EPLYING on behalf of the Hon'ble 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel to the 
debate on the cut motions relating 

to demands under the Head Ministry of 
Home Affairs in the Dominion Parlia- 
ment on March 15, the Hon’ble Shni 
N. V. Gadgil said :— 


With respect to the cut motion which 
has been moved by my _ Honourable 
friend, Mr. Deshbandhu Gupta and which 
was supported by the representative in 
this House from Ajmer-Merwara. I only 
want to say that the whole mutter is ina 
sort of melting point. The Constitution 
has been prepared and the draft has been 
circulated. This question will be dealt 
with permanently and I hope in a satis- 
factory manner in the Constituent 
Assembly. There are only a few months 
left between now and the time when the 
new Constitution will come into force. 
Meanwhile, I would ask the Honourable 
Members concerned to put up with some 
inconvenience which they have put up 
with for many many long years. But as 
&® matter ot fact this Advisory Council 
scheme came into existence as a result 
of representations made by the very 
honourable members who have participat- 
ed in today’s debate. It may not be 
entirely satisfactory and there are good 
reasons, such as constitutional and poli- 
tical, why it cannot be entirely satisfac- 
tory. 


Security Measures 


The next question that was raised in 
connection with these Centrally admin- 
istered areas was about the security 
measures. Mr. Speaker, a few days ago 
the Honourable the Deputy Prime Minister 
gave details about the situation in Delhi 
and the main fact that ‘he pointed 
out was that immediately after partition 
when disturbances started here there was 
desertion in the police ranks on a very 


large scale both here in Delhi 
as well as in Ajmer. In 
Delhi the total strength was about 


3,600 out of which only a thousand wére 
left, the rest deserting. In Ajmer- 
Merwara 50 per cent of them were 
Muslims and they also deserted. The 
House can well imagine the difficulties 
which the Hon’ble the Home Minister 
had to face and I should say it is a great 
tribute to hig tact and resourcefulness 
that within a short space of two 
weeks he brought the whole situation 
under control and imported police from 
the Provinces of C. P. and U. P. Recruit- 
ment has started and it is expected that 
the full complement will be available in 
good order in the course of a few months, 
and the new plan is that even in a great 
emergency there should be no recourse 
to military. That is the plan on which 
the Ministry has been working. 


As regards other matters, during the 
disturbances, it was not that there was 
any lack of determination to go the full 
measure in taking pracautions. The 
apparatus of the State was brought into 


full operation. Two thousand people 
were arrested, meetings were banned, 
proceedings were taken against news- 
papers, in fact everything that was 
expected of this Government was done. 
I do not think therefore that I need 
waste any more time on this. 


_ Civil Liberties 


The third cut motion, which was 
moved by Prof. Shibbanlal Saksena, 
dealt with civil liberties. He went on 


of indiscriminate arrests following the 
assassination of Mahatma Gandhi. He 
gave certain instances, and certain other 


instances were given by Pandit 
Thakurdas Bhargava. Our critics 
cannot have it both ways; they 


cannot say that this Government has 
been weak and at the same time accuse 
Government of being so strong that 


there has been 4a process of 
indiscriminate arrests. When we talk 
of civil liberties it must have 


reference to normal times. When we 
are living in abnormal times, when the 
very existence of the State is challenged 
by a section of the community or a well- 
organized group, then it is not only the 
duty of the State but the duty that the 
State owes not only to the present genera- 
tion but to the generations to come that 
it must bring into salute swiftly 
whatever apparatus it has and put it 
down with a heavy hand. Sir, you are 
aware of the way in which Mahatma 
Gandhi and certain Congress Leaders 
were abused in the Mahratti Press, and 
when that paper which was edited by 
the assassin of Mahatma Gandhi was 
asked to deposit security there was a 
regular howl against the Provincial 
Government of Bombay from all quarters 
—Communists, Socialists and Congress- 
men and everybody who counted for 
public life in that Province. Now, when 
this violent propaganda has ended they 
suddenly turn round and accuse the 
Government of being weak. All I want 
to say is this, that this policy—the 
policy of a strong Government you may 
call it—will remain in force so long as 
the needs of the situation justify it. 
There is not the slightest desire on the 
part of the Government to detain 
a single person beyond what the 
exigencies require. 


So far as Delhi is concerned there are 
300 persons detained and about 90 
are detained in the Ajmer-Merwara 
Commissioner's area. Their cases are 
being reviewed and they will be re- 
viewed from time to time. Everybody 
will be released unless there are strong 
grounds to suppose that one is involved 
in criminal activities or if it is realized 
that there is a possibility of the revival 
of those activities the putting down of 
which was the objective of this Govern- 
ment. A point was made by the Honou- 
rable Member, Pandit Thakurdas Bhar- 
gava, as to why they should not be tried 
if there was enough evidence. The 
House knows, Sir, that there are cases 
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i GADGIL : 
to point to that there has been 4 process 


in which it is not possible to prove in thé 
judicial sense but all the same the moral 
proof is there, and some discretion must 
be given to the executive Government 
if the Government is to govern. The 
essence of government is arbitrariness 
and swift action. 


And, as I said, you cannot have it 
both ways. You cannot call the Govern- 
ment weak, hesitant and at the same time 
when it takes action, not a minute 
earlier but just at the right time and 
takes the right sort of action, you cannot 
suddenly tutn routtd dnd accuse it of 
being repressive iti the name of civil 
liberty. 

Mr. HUSSAIN IMAM: How many of. 
these 309 men detained in Delhi were 
Muslim National Guards ? 


THE HONOURABLE SHRI N.V. 
I cannot give it off hand. 
The point is this, Sir, that as Pandit 
Thakurdas Bhargava has said, it goes 
against the grain of Congressmen to 
resort to such action. I share that 
feeling and I have no doubt that the 
Government shares that feeling. But 
the use of such measures is reduced to 
& minimum both in extent and in point 
of duration also. At the same time, if 
the necessity of maintaining law and order 
is well appreciated, and without which 
there cannot be progress, peace or pros- 
perity, these powers must be left to the 
Government. 


I do not claim that this Government, 
or for the matter of that any Govern- 
ment, is infallible. After all a Govern- 
ment consists of men and they are bound 
to commit mistakes. But I can assure 
you that this Government is not obstinate 
and if any instance in which a mistake 
has been committed is pointed out, I 
assure you that justice will be done at 
once. 


Lathi Not the Solution 


Reference was made to the speech of 
the Deputy Prime Minister which he 
delivered a few months ago at Lucknow. 
It was pointed out by the same speaker 
why an attempt should not be made to 
win over these youngmen who merely are 
doing some sort of physical training and 
drill. What the Deputy Prime Minister 
said in that speech was that after the 
attainment of freedom there was no 
necessity for the Hindu Mahasabha 
organisation or the R.8.S. and that they 
should merge in the Congress and do 
useful social service. He also pointed 
out that the latht was not the solution, 
or the only solution of this problem. 
I wish to point out, Sir, that this Govern- 
ment is very much alive to the fact that 
the basis of State is the consent of the 
governed. A willing citizen is an asset ; 
& repressed citizen is a potential danger. 
At the same time it should be remem. 
bered that when you have cast the 
responsibility of maintaining law and 
order on this Government, it is only 
expected of the Members of this House 
and the public at large that they should 
give their whole-hearted support to the 
Government. As no reference has been 
made to any other aspect of civil liber- 
ties, I do not want to take up the time 
of the House. 


SHRI SHIBBANLAL SAKSENA; 


- What about labour and kisan arrests ? 


THE HON’BLE SHRI N.V. GADGIL; 
I think I have covered that. 
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Then, Sir, while a cut mobjon Was. 
moved by the ‘ left‘ Saksena, oriticism 
was indulged in by ‘right’ Saksena. He 
referred to certain aspects of Secretariat 
recruitment, and some other points, 
which if I were to deal in detail, will 
take me 4 couple of hours. I do not 
propose to do that. I will say nothing 
about the dress and diet and other 
matters which are the individual concern 
of the I.C.S. officers. I will in this 
connection only refer the House to the 
compliment that was paid to the members 
of this service by the Deputy Prime 
Minister a few months ago on the floor 
of the House. It is possible, Sir, that 
some of us may not be able to get over 
the prejudice which has been very 
carefully nursed in us in the course of the 
last so many years in which we have been 
brought up in an atmosphere of agita- 
tion. I may tell, you, Mr. Speaker, from 
the personal experience of my own 
Ministry that the few I.C.8. officers I 
have, adjusted themselves well within 
&@ short time of fifteen days. I have 
never found then impeding or pigeon- 
holing any scheme. On the other hand, 
they are very anxious to co-operate. 
After all, let us remember they are 
Indians and they are now in tune with 
the spirit of the times. If there are 
exceptions hcre and there, that should 
not prejudice us to generalise in a manner 
which will instead of enabling us to get 
the best out of them have the contrary 
effect. After all, in a democratic 
Government the permanent _ services 
must be left aloof from politics. What- 
ever politics may dictate to us in the 
matter of dress or diet that should not 
be made applicable to them. It is for 
them to wear Gandhi cap or not. What 
I want to point out, Sir, ig that the 
Services should be kept aloof from 
politics. 


It was pointed out by Mr. Mohanlal 
Saksena that there are ‘ innumerable 
posts carrying more than Rs. 3,000 
per month. 


SHRI MOHANLAL SAKSENA: I 
never said that. 


THE HON’BLE SHRI N.V. GADGIL : 
Well, there are 189 such posts in the 
Central Government out of which only 
69 are held by members of the I.CS. 
If the Government, or if the House, 
decides that no public servant should 
be paid more than a particular sum by 


way of salary, that decision will be 
carried out. — 
BABU RAMNARAYAN ~ SINGH: 


That has already been decided at 


Karachi. 


THE HON’BLE SHRIN.V. GADGIL : 
So long as the sentenco of execution is 
not carried, even the man undcr sentence 
is entitled to get his dict. If the House 
decides that no man should be paid more 
than 500 or # thousand or 1,500, or 
whatever it is, Government is bound to 
carry out that decision, and those who 
do not want to serve will find out alter- 
native jobs for themselves. 


Secretariat Reorganisation 


As regards the other point raised by 
Mr. Saksena, I may bring to the notice 
of the House that several attempts have 
been made for the reorganisation of the 
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Seckotarlat. Bef.te the wat there 
were two committees appointed, the 
Wheeler Committee and the Maxwell 
Committee. During the war, Mr. 
Tottenham was appointed to draw up a 
scheme of Secretariat reorganisation. 
The recommendations of all these com- 
mittees have been implemented. Re- 
cently another committee under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai 
was appointed to suggest ways and 
means by which the Secretariat machinery 
could be put on a sounder footing ; 
some of its recommendations have been 
udopted. As the House is aware, an 
Economy Committee has been appointed, 
and if according to their recommendations 
it is found that the Secretariat is over- 


staffed, it will bo put on its optimum > 


strength. Another direction in which 
Secretariat has been reorganised is the 
abolition of the War Department and the 
distribution of its work between the 
Detence and Home Ministries. 


Mr. Suksena then referred to the 
composition of the Federal Public Service 
Commission. Under the Act, 50 per 
cent ot the Members of the Commission 
must be persons who have put in ten 
years of service. His point was that 
no independent-minded persons are 
appointed. I want to bring to his notice 
that it is not so. There are in the 
Commission persons from public life and 
persons who were on the High Court 
Bench. Many improvements have been 
made in the matter of recruitment and 
promotion. If I were to detail all these, 
Mr, Chairman, it will take quite a long 
time. I want only to assure Mr. Saksena 
that whatever suggestions he may have 
with respect to economy and efficiency, 
this Government will heartily co-operate. 


Machinery Exports To 


The question of placing restrictions on 
the export of machinery to Pakistan was 
raised on March 12 in the Constituent 
Assembly of India (Legislative) in. the 
course of a short notice question. 


Pandit Kunzru asked : 


(a) Will the Honourable Minister of 
Commerce be pleased to state whether it 
is a fact that certain jute plants in West 
Bengal have been dismantied and taken 
over to Kastern Pakistan % 


(6) Have any steps been taken by 
Government to prohibit the export of 
Indian plants and machinery used for 
pressing jute to’ Pakistan? 


(c) Do Government propose to 
announce their considered policy in this 
connection at an early date, particularly 
in view of the fact that the Government 
of Pakistan have already placed restric- 
tions on the export ot machinery and 
some other goous from that Vominion 
to India? 


The Hon, Mr. C. H. Bhabha replied : 


(a) Government have heard rumours to 
this effect, but no such case has actually 
been brought to their notice. 


(6) Yes. The Government of West 
Bengal propose to pass @ measure pro- 
hibiting the dismuntling of plant and 
machinery used for pressing or manu- 


INDIAN 


CONFERENCE ON FREELOM 
OF INFORMATION 


The following will be the members of 
the Indian Delegation to the International 
Conference on Freedom of Intormation 
to be held in Geneva from March 23, 
says © Press Note issued by the Ministry 
of Information and Broadcasting on 
March I]. 


DELEGATES 


1. Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, K.C.S8.I. 
(Leader) ; 


2. Mr. G.S. Bhalja of the Ministry 
of Information and Broadcasting ; 


P,C. Chaudhuri, 
All India Radio; 


3. Mr. Director- 


General, 


4. Mr. S.A. Brelvi of the Bombay 
Chronicle; and 


5. Mr. D. B. Desai, Minister in Berne. 


ALTERNATE DELEGATES 


1. Mr. Chandulal Shah of Ranjit 
Movietone; and 


2. Sir Dhiren Mitra, Solicitor to the 
High Commissioner for India in 
London, 


SECRETARY-GENERAL 


Mr. P.I.. Bhandari, Public Relations 
Officer to the High Commissioner for 
India in London. 


Pakistan 


facturing jute for export to Pakistan 
jute mills and jute presses have also 
been warned in addition that they should 
not remove, machinery and spare parts 
to places outside West Bengal. 


(c) Exports to Pakistan are now subject 
to strict licensing under the Import and 
Export Control Act of 1947 and the 
policy to be followed with regard to the 
restrictions to be placed on the export 
of machinery and other goods trom 
India to Pakistan is now engaging the 
attention of Government. 1 would in- 
vite the Honourable Member's attention 
in this connection to the reply which I 
have just given to question No. 44 asked 
by him and would add that it is hoped to 
take up these matters for discussion with 
the representatives of the Dominion of 
Pakistan at a very early date. 


P. & T. OFFICES IN PERSIAN 


GULF 


The administration of the P. and T. 
Offices in the Persian Gulf will be handed 
over to His Majesty’s Government with 
effect from Ist April, 1948, eaid a Prees 
Note issued by D. G. P. and T. on 
March 23. From that date, postage 
stamps overprinted ‘Kuwait’ and 
‘Bahrain’ will be withdrawn from sale 
at the Indian Philatalio Bureau, Bombay. 
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Their Excellencies Earl Mountbatten and Countess Mountbatten photographed with the President of the Union of Burma after 


the Governor-General had presented King Theebaw's Golden Throne to the Government of Barma. 


in tbe back-ground while in the f 


BURMA WILL ENJOY FRUITS OF FREEDOM 


Lord Mounthatten’s Speech At Throne-presentation 
Ceremony 


66 NOW have much pleasure in 
| presenting the Throne, _ the 
Taktaposh and the silver mat to the 
people of Burma on behalf of His Majesty 
the King and of the Government and 
people of India. In presenting these 
historical relics may I say, once again, 
that they come with the warmest wishes 
and goodwill by all of us in India, and 
with them go our fervent hope and firm 
belief that Burma will enjoy the fruits of 
peace and freedom in the year to come”, 
said His Excellency Lord Mountbatten, 
Governor-General of India, while pre- 
senting King Theebaw’s Throne to the 
people of Burma on March 12. 


Here is the text of Lord Mountbatten’s 
speech :— 


I feel very proud and privileged to 
have this opportunity of taking part 
in this unique ceremony today. As I 
stand here in this great room memories 
come crowding fast around me. Here I 
danced as a young man 26 years ago, 
but most I think of the period four 
years ago when we were starting the 
fight to liberate Burma, and of the period 
nearly three years ago when we returned 
to Rangoon. Here in this room I held 
an investiture for the presentation 
of medal ribbons to allied soldiers of 
‘- many nationalities, and here too I had 
a small afternoon reception where 
_ Bogyoke Aung San and many of his 
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colleagues assembled in a friendly and 
happy gathering. 


General Aung San is alas no longer 
with us -the man who did so much for 
his country. During the final munths of 
the war he placed himself and his 
Burmese Patriot Forces under my com- 
mand to fight against the Japanese. 
The assistance which he and his forces 
gave to our advancing army was most 
welcome and from our earliest meeting 
{I formed the opinion that here was a 
man who was a proved leader and would 
be a man to guide the destinies of Burma 
for many years to come. His murder was 
a shocking loss, and we in India can 
appreciate how much this has meant 
to all of you here, as we have recently 
suffered such a crushing blow by the 
loss of our great leader, Mahatma Gandhi. 


Although this is my first visit to Burma 
for two years I have retained a close 
interest in the affairs of the country 
through the agency of my good friend. 
the late Governor, Major-General Sir 
Hubert Rance. I am glad to hear that 
the rehabilitation of the country is pro- 
gressing; but I know it will take time 
as the whole of Burma was a battlefield 
twice in three years, and the devastation 
which I saw everywhere was unspeakable. 
IT am __ sure, however, that with her 
internal resources Burma in the process 
of time will regain her former strength. 
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The Throne appears 


ore-ground can be seen the Taktapesh which was also presented to the Burmese Government 
His Excellen 


With my close connections with 
Burma, whose name I have the honour 
to bear in my title, I was keen that my 
visit should be marked in some special 
way. On Burma’s_ Independence Day 
on the 4th January I made a token pre- 
sentation to your Ambassador in Delhi 
of the small Taktaposh, which was 
formerly at the west end of the throne 
room in Government House, Calcutta. 
This is the Taktaposh you see before you, 
it originally belonged to King Theebaw 
and was taken from the Palace in Manda- 
lay in 1885. I arranged with U Win 
that I would take this Taktaposh with 
me in the aeroplane and deliver it ip 
person in Rangoon. 


Behind me is the Mandalay Hlutdaw 
Throng which I shall unveil shortly. 
This was Jast used by King Theebaw of 
Burma when he visited the Hlutdaw, 
in Mandalay, and which is a replica of 
the famous Lion Throne of King Theedaw 
which used to stand in the great Hall of 
Audience in the Palace of Mandalay, now, 
alas, burnt to the ground. I also bring 
with me another object of historical 
interest—a silver mat which according to 
tradition was woven by Queen Su ya ya lat 
for King Theebaw. 


I now have much pleasure on pre- 
senting the Throne, the Taktaposh, and 
the silver mat tothe people of Burma on 
behalf of His Majesty the King and of 
the Government and people of India. 
In presenting these historical] relics may 
I say, once again that they come with 
the warmest wishes and good will of al 
of us in India, and with them go our 
fervent hope aad firm belief that Burme 
will enjoy to the full the fruits of peace 


- and freedom in the years to come. 
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EDUCATION AND CHARACTER 
DEVELOPMENT 


Lord Mountbatten’s Advice to Burmese Students 


mind what sort of a character 
you are trying to develop” and 
then set about developing that yourselves. 


“y”:: have yut to make up your 


Here you have ideal surroundings 
and great possililities; but you must 
do it yourselves, nobody else can do 


it for you”’, said His Hxcellency Lord 
Mountbatten, Governor-General of 
India, in course of an address to the 
Rangoon University, on March 12. 


Here is the text of his speech. 


It is a great pleasure for me and my 
wife to have this opportunity of visiting 
the University of Rangoon and to find 
that the buildings have been restored 
to the use for which they were intended. 
The last time I saw them was just after 
the Japenese Army Headquarters had 
cleared out of tnem and when the Ailied 
Forces were beginning to use them as a 
hospital for Allied wounded and recovered 
prisoners of war. 


I remember distinctly the shock L 
felt on hearing the report that my «aur 
forces had bombed the Teachers’ Truin- 
ing Collego in tho University grounds, for 
I knew what fine buildings the University 
boasted, and how essential they were 
going to be to Burma atter the war. 
When I enquired why the University had 
been attacked, I was informed that 
the buildings were being used by the 
Japanese Army Headquarters. I 
then gavo instructions that so far as 
possible the buildings were to be spared 
for I was certain that the Japanese were 
on the run and I did not wish to see the 
whole University destroyed. I realised 
then, and it is brought home to me all 
the more now, the vital part the University 
of Rangoon was going to play in 
the future life of Burma. 


General Aung San’s Plan 


T remember talking to the late General 
Aung San when he visited London at 
the beginning of 1947 about his future 
plan for the country. He told me that 
his main object was to raise the standard 
of living and ensure that allin) Burma 
eould earn a fair and reasonable amount, 
and to provide enough food, clothing 
and new houses. enough doctors and 
hospitals and enough schools, and educa- 
tion facilities in order to meet the demand 
that their increased standards would need. 


L admit that this is a tall order and 
that it is not poing to be easy to carry 
out because of the dovastation which the 
war has caused im your lovely country, 
which has been a battlefield twice over. 
Kut there are oil and minerals in the land, 
there are good rivers from which hydro- 
slectric power can be obtained, and above 
all, there is the opportunity of growing 
an abundance of rice for export, of which: 
the world in general and India in parti- 
cular, stand in such dire need. 
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But the greatest potential wealth of 
Burma must lie in her people, the men, 
women and children. I am not referring 
just to their manual labour, but to the 
skilled labour which, although it only 
constitutes a very small percentage of 
the population at present, can rise to a 
great proportion with the spread of 
education. 


Remember also the inventive genius of 
the people which can be trained and 
developed and made use of for the 
benefit of the country. 


And last but by no means least, | 
would reter to the individual characters 
of the individual men, women = and 
children of this country ; because that is 
whero @& vital part of the wealth of the 
country lies. If they can be given educa- 
tion and a chance to develop their char- 
acters, then Burma can really develop. 


Now I have mentioned education and 
character development. Those two 
processes are the vital ones behind such 
a scheme. And I would like you to re- 
member that in your University, you have 
a very special chance to acquire those 
two things—educatiorn and character 
development. 


I am sure you don’t think that educa- 
tion just comes to you that it can be 
spoon-fed like medicine. All of you 
must have discovered for yourselves 
by now that’ you have got todo a lot for 
yourselves, if you want to learn; if you 
come here and spend 3, 4 or 5 years 
doing nothing about it—then you will 
leave as ignorant, and I might add in 
that case, as atupid, as the day you 
came. 


Acquire Knowledge 


Now one does not always learn, while 
one is at a college or university, that it is 
knowing about things that makes the 
whole of after-life interesting and worth- 
while. In my own case I did not really 
discover this while I was at college. 
The first world war came and I went 
to sea on my sixteenth birthday as a 
inidshipman in the Grand Fleet. But 
IT was one of the lucky ones and got a 
second chance; because those lads who 
had missed their education through 
being sent to sou us youngsters, and were 
called war babies, were sent to Cam. 
bridge University after the war onded 
on u post-war course. That was the 
time that I really learnt a lot, and that 
was the time I learnt how to learn 
about things, and that is what vou 
want to do here; learn how to acquire 
knowledyo for yourselves, learn how to 
Jearn and yo on learning for the rest of 
your lives. I know that that is tho thing 
I have striven to do. 


‘A year ago, im February, 1947, J was 


-back in the Navy doing what is known 


as the Senior Otticers’ Technicel Course 


at Portsmouth, learning about Radar, 
atomic energy, self-propelled missiles 
and ali the new and rather horrible won- 
ders that science is giving us for war. It 
was of great value; but I am not referr- 
ing to learning at courses. I mean 
learning in the ordinary way of life. I 
have no doubt whatever that I have 
learnt more in the recent years I spent 
in South-East Asia than at any other 
time in my life. | 


The other point I spoke to you about 
was character development. You have 
got to make up your mind what sort of 
a character you are trying to develop 
and then set about developing that 
yourselves. Here you have ideal sur- 
roundings and great possibilities ; but 
you must do it yourselves; nobody else 
can do it for you. 


Character Development 


What sort of a character are you trying 
to develop? Different people have 
different ideas. But the fundamental 
which 1 think you have toaim at is to 
become the sort of man, or woman, 
that other people look up to; not just 
your future subordinates, or your con- 
temporaries but your superiors. Yes, 
you want to be the sort of man that your 
own superiors also look up to. And to 
do that, I suggest you want first of all 
to be absolutely mentally honest; 
you must possess complete intellectual 
integrity. never deceiving yourselves 
for one moment. If you do that, and if 
you are capable of seeing both sides of 
every question, quite impartially, quite 
objectively and quite dispassionateiy, 
you will have no difficulty in arriving 
at the right answer. And when you 
have made up your mind and come to 4 
decision, have the moral courage to stick 
to it, no matter if it is unpopular; no 
matter if stupid people sneer at you ; you 
will have the mental satisfaction of know- 
ing you are right, and then the people 
that matter will look up to you. 


It is no good, after you have graduated, 
going about life trying to cash in on the 
fact that you are a graduate of the 
Rangoon University. It is no good 
boasting of this unless you are worthy 
of the University. Because all that 
will happen if you do will be that people 
either won't believe you, or they will 
think that something has gone wrong 
with the University. Therefore, you 
should not mention you have been to 
the University unless you feel you can 
be a credit to it and intend to live up 
to it. 


It sounds rather as though I have beer 
preaching to you and I admit I have been 
doing something like it. But I don’t 
want you to think that because I havo 
been preaching to you that I regard 
myself as in any way perfect, or as in 
any way resembling any of the virtues 
which I have advised you to aspire after. 
You have only got to ask my wife, or 
my daughters or my stafi, and they will 
tell you how very far from perfect I am 
in all these ts. But I have got 
one advantage which I do claim as an 
important one—I know I am not perfect 
and I know what my ings are 
and I try not to deceive myselt mentally 
into thinking that they are anything 


else. I try to improve, though I am getting 
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a bit too old now to improve much 
Stil, I go on trying, and I am sure we 
should all continue to try to imprceve 
ourselvee. 


I am gure that Burma, lke all other 
countries that wish to develop, requires 
pioneers to bring this about. It is obvious 
that one cannot start at once teaching 
allthe people. You here in this University 
are the lucky ones whose privilege it 
will be to go out and gradually spread 
education and character development. 
lt is the graduates trom this University 
who must inevitably be the pioneers. 


Courage of Conviction 


And when you go out into the world 
remember it is not just knowledge and 
educational qualifications which are 
wanted, it is character as_ well. When 
architects and engineers set out to design 
and build decent houses, factories and 
bridges, and to do town-planning, what 
they do must certainly be professionally 
competent; but they must also have 
the courage of their convictions. They 
must fight any attempt on the part of 
the employer to cut down what they 
think is necessary for the workers in 
order to save money; they must fight 
when a Municipal Council wants to 
turn down some vital part of their town- 
_ planning scheme merely to save money. 


The same with doctors. They mustn’t 
just be content to cure people or to 
operate skilfully or to build up a success- 
ful practice. They must have _ the 
courage to fight and go on fighting for 
decent medical services and to see that 
the general standard of health of the 
people is raised. And that goes al] the 
way through—scientists should not 
learn research work just to discover or 
invent things; they should have the 
courage to see that their discoveries 
are put to the use of mankind, and not 
just kept for the use of one particular 
individual or firm. 


And so I could go on _ indefinitely. 
Lawyers should aim to get justice done 
particularly for the poor; and, when 
they become judges, should see that 
the law is administered impartially and 
fairly. Teachers should make certain 
not only that what they are teaching is 
right, but that they are devoting them- 
selves to building up the characters of 
their pupils in the right way. 


You will have a great opportunity here 
to fit yourselves for these things in the 
way I have described. Although I no 
longer have any official connection with 
this country, I have the honour to bear 
its name in my title and to have been 
closely associated with the people, and 
so I naturally take a great interest in 
your future. I hope, therefore, you will 
allow me to say that I feel it is on your 
labours more than any others in Burma 
that the future of the country will depend. 
So when you go out from here please 
remember that you have a very special 
responsibility as the result of your pri- 
vilege of having been here at the Rangoon 
University. I am sure you will live u 
to it, and I wish you all the best of luck. 


Lord and Lady Mountbatten at the Jubilee Hall, Rangoon, where the eight 


fallen leaders of the Burmese Government were lying-in-state. 


Her Excellency 


is laying a wreath in front of the coffin of the late General Aung San 


INDIA’S GOODWILL FOR BURMA 


The following is the speech delivered 
by His Excellency Lord Mountbatten, 
Governor-General of India, at the 
banquet given in his honour during his 
visit to Rangoon on March 11. 


Mr. PRESIDENT, MR. PrRimME MINISTER, 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


I need hardly say what a pleagure it 
is to me to be back in Burma again 
among all my old acquaintances, and I 
should like first of all, Mr. President, to 
thank you most sincerely for the very 
kind references you have made to me 
and to my wife during your speech. I 
am afraid they are more flattering than 
we deserve; during my time in Burma 
during the war years I endeavoured to 
do my duty as a Service Commander 
and as Military Governor of the country 
and any results I may have achieved were 
due to the co-operation, assistance and 
kindness I received from the hands of 
everyone. 


It is many yeara now since I first 
came to Burma, as a very junior staff 
officer, with the Prince of Wales in 1922. 
I shall never forget my first sight of 
Rangoon. We came up the river from 
the sea on board the ‘ Dufferin’’ to find 
this beautiful city spread out along the 
river bank, with the golden dome of 
the Shwe Dagon Pagoda shining in the 
sunlight behind the town. It was an 
unforgettable sight; nor shall I ever 
forget the thrill I got on my visit to 
Mandalay—that lovely city of the Kings. 


Bitter-Sweet Experience 


My return to Burma during the war 
was a bitter-sweet experience—full of 
happiness that we were liberating this 
lovely country from the Japanese yoke 
and of gadness at the sight of the un- 
speakable devastation which had been 
caused. For Burma had _ been fought 
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over twice in three years, and even this 
city of Rangoon, although less touched 
than some other towns I saw in our 
progress to the south,” had suffered 
grievourly during the war years. 


When I formed the South-East Asia 
Command towards the end of 1943, I 
think it is not unfair to say that all of us, 
in the allied countries visualised a long 
war. In this connection I remember an 
incident concerning my Principal Admin- 
istrative Officer, Lieutenant-General 
Wheeler of the U. S. Army, when he paid 
his first visit from my Headquarters to 
Burma early in 1944. He was talking to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Williams, who was in 
charge of the force of elephants with the 
fourth Corps, and on asking how long the 
period was before a baby elephant was born, 
was told two years. A little later he saw 
a teak forest on the slopes of a mountain 
above a river and said © Anyway, it is 
easy to get the teak away here, as it 
rolls into the river automatically and 
floats down the stream’’. He was in- 
formed that this was not the case, be- 
cause teak has to be dried for three years 
before it will float. That evening he 
said to the Corps Commander ‘‘If it takes 
two years to produce a baby elephant 
and three years for teak to float. I have 
a feeling things are not going to happen 
very rapidly on this front ”’. 


But as you know things did not go as 
slowly as all that, and once we got into 
our stride after the monsoon of 1944 
there was no holding the American- 
Chinese Forces on the Northern front, the 
Fourteenth Army on the Central front 
and the Fifteenth Corps on the Arakan 
front. We just managed to reach 
Rangoon before the monsoon of 1945 
and a few months after that the second 
world war ended. 


But during that wonderful advance 
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Dr. B.C. Roy, Premier of West Bengal, presents the Members of his se ska to His Excellency Lord Mountbatten 


to the south a very significant thing 
happened in Burma itself. Both in 
Burma and in Malaya we had taken very 
great eare during the war years to get in 
touch with what was going on in each 
country by means of small parties of 
otficers and other ranks dropped behind 
the lines, to rais» small bands of national- 
ig.a and keep tiem supplied with arms. 
As the months went by these movements 
developed to an extraordinary extent, 
and finally General Aung San came for- 
ward with his offer to fight on our side. 


1 was convinced that at all times there 
was only one thing that he really wanted, 
and that wag that his country should be 
free, and he was prepared to use every 
method and every purpose in the further- 
ance of this ideal. I therefore had no 
hesitation in asking the British Chicfs 
of Statf that I should be given authority 
to enter into negotiations with him, 
when he offered spontaneously to place 
his Burmese Patriot Forces under my 
command. That my judgment of the man 
was right is shown by the future course 
of events in the welcome agsistance we 
received from his Forces, in the leading 
part which he played in his country after 
the liberation and in the happy relations 
existing between him and the last 
Governor, Major-General Sir Robert 
Rance, of which the latter has so often 
informed me. 


It was a great shook to me when I 
heard of General Aung San’s dastardly 
murder last year! I know full well 
how all of you must have felt, ag we our- 
selves in India have guffered a similar 
irreparable loss in the shocking murder 
of our great leader, Mahatma Gandhi. 


But at least General Aung San lived 
long enough to see not only the liberation 
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on his arrival at Dum Dum on 


of his country, but also long enough to 
know that the freedom for which he 
had fought so long wa: to be Burma’s 
within the very near future. I always 
recall with pleasure the many meetings 
I had with him, both here and in Kandy 
and a year ayo in London, and the fresh 
and forthright approach he had to all 
the many problems which faed him. 


Indo-Burmese Friendship 


I feel I cannot let this occasion pass 
without referring to the friendship and 
goodwill which the people of India have 
for the people of Burma, a feeling which 
found expression in the spontaneous 
rejoicing all over India on the occasion 
of your recent independence celebrations. 
The visit of your Prime Minister to New 
Delhi, last December gave us particular 
pleasure. It was, I believe, a good 
augury for still friendlier relations be- 
tween the two countries in the years to 
come. 


As you are aware there ig a large 
Indian population here many of whom 
are probably looking forward to making 
Burma their permanent home. I am 
happy to know that as a result of your 
Prime Minister's recent visit to India. 
the Governments of the two countries 
have agreed to exchange missions for the 
Purpose of discussion and adjustment of 
all outstanding issues. I sincerely hope 
that with so much goodwill on both 
sides a satisfactory agreement will soon 
be reached in the interests of that co- 
operation in larger aflaire which the 
world expects from two great neighbours 
like India and Burma for the peace and 
progressive welfare of mankind. 


In conclusion, Mr. President, may I say 
how touched my wife, my family and I 


have been by the magnificent welcome 
we have heen acoorded here. We should 
like to thank you very much indeed for 
the splendid programme which has been 
arranged for our vi it and for the kindness 
and friendliness we have received on al] 
sides. We shall take back with us to 
India a very happy recollection of this 
visit. Finally I should like to wish you 
and all the people of Burma the very 
best of good fortune in the future. 


HIGH COURT FOR ASSAM 


The arrangement by which the Pro- 
vince of Assam is subjected to the 
appellate jurisdiction of the High Court 
in Calcutta has, for some time, been 
found to be inconvenient, says a Press 
“ea en by the Ministry of Law on 

eb. 29. : 


In pursuance of the views expressed 
by the Legislature and Government of 
Assam, the Governor-General has today 
(March 1) made an order under section 
229 of the Government of India Act, 
1935, setting up a separate High Court 
for Assam with effect from April 5 next, 
All proceedings pending on that day 
before _ the Calcutta High Court 
(except on its original side), the court of 
origin of which is in Assam will be trans- 
ferred for disposal te the High Court of 


The powers which the Governor of 
Assain at present exercises as a High 
Court for ce tain purposes will alse 
be transferred to the Assam High Court 
from that day. 
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(Above) Men of the First Battalion 

of the Somerset Light Infantry 

march through the, Gateway of 

India, Bombay, to embark on 

launches on their way to the 
United Kingdom 


(Right) ¥ A colour party of the 

Infantry carrying the colours 

of the Battalion comes down the 

steps at the Gateway of | [India 
to embark on a launch 
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Mr. N.V. Gadgil, Mivister for Works, Mines and Power, inaugurated the United State of Matsya 
17. (L.to R.) H. H. the Maharaja of Bharatpur; H. 
the Maharaja of Alwar and Mr. K.V. Seth, 


Durbar held in Bharatpur on March 
Mr. N. V. Gadgil; H. H. 


UNITED STATE OF MATSYA 
~ INAUGURATED 


comprising the States of Alwar. 

Dholpur, Bharatpur and Karauli 
(pronounced as Mats) was inaugurated in 
the Durbar Hall of the Fort in Bharatpur 
on March 17. The ceremony was per- 
formed by Government of India’s Minister 
for Works, Mines and Power, Mr. N. V. 
Gadzgil. 


We United State of Matava, 


The ceremony was held at 1 p.m. 
and lasted three quarters of an hour. 
The Rulers of Dholpur, Alwar and 
Bharatpur were present, and the Ruler 
of Karauli was represented by his younger 
brother. 


Inangurating the new State of Matsya, 
Mr. Gadgil read a message to the people 
of Matsya by the Deputy Prime Minister, 
Sardar Patel. The message said: 
“On the inauguration of the Matsya 
State, I send to the Rajpramnkh and 
his colleagues and the people of the new 
State mv heartiest congratulations and 
beat wishes. As I explained at the 
public meeting at Alwar the future of 
our motherland lies in unity and strength. 
The need thus is for different unite to 
draw together and not to drift apart. 


“I am gratified to learn that the 
rulers of Dholpur, Alwar, Bharatpur and 
Karauli have joined together to form a 
Union which can reasonably be expected 
to form a viable unit and have thus 
forced one more bond with their people 
of affection and goodwill. I am sure 


the'r sense of public duty and spirit of 
sacrifice will be fully appreciated by 
their people. On behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India I should like to express: 
our gratefniness to them for their assis- 
tance and co-operation in bringing 
about this beneficient achievement. 


“To the people of the new State I 
should like to say how much J should 
have liked to ‘he with them at this hour 
when new responsibilities and new 
opportunities are opening up before 
them. They will now realise what 
tremendous tasks of Government lie 
before them and what heavy obligations 
devolve on them. 


“Tt is only » great sense of public 
dntv, a willingness to place service 
above self and people above personali- 
ties, indefatigable labour in the public. 
cause. and incorruptible character and 
pure honesty of purpose that can enable 
them adequately to discharge their allot- 
ted tasks. 


“Any failure in these essentials will 
only expose them not only to public 
ridicule in their lifetime but to the 
shame of history and odium of coming 
generations. I hope and pray that the 
popular representatives ill justify 
the confidence placed in them by the’ 
people and Rulers slike.” 
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at a Special 
H. the Maharaja of Dholpur ; 


Chief Administrator of the new Union 


Rajpramukh, the Maharaja of Dholpur, 
and the Uprejpramukh, the Maharaja 
of Alwar took the oaths of office and were 
followed similarly by the Ministers. 
The Ministers were: Mr. Sobba Ram of 
Alwar, Mr. Jugal Kishore Chaturvedi 
of Bharatpur, Rao Gopilal Yadhav of 
Bharatpur, Dr. Mangal Singh of Dholpur 
and Pt. Chiranji Lal Sharma of 
Karauli. 


Rajpramukh, His Highness the Maha- 
raja of Dholpur, in his speech said that 
times and circumstances having greatly 
altcred, demanding changes to accom- 
modate the new forces, the four States 
had patriotically decided to erase their 
honndaries into one State of Matsya, 
His Highness appealed for efforts to 
fight povertv and disease and to main- 
tain and enhance goodwill and under- 
standing between man and man. Then, 
he” declared: “I um certain Mother 
Bharat will feel happy and proud of her 
daughter Matsya”. 


The Flon’ble Mr. Gadgil in a speech 
congratulated the four Princes on their 
patriotism in joining together into one 
United State of Matsya and in entering 
the Indian Union. He declared that 
Princes had marched with the times. 


Earlier, a parade was held at the 
Akhand Grounds at which Mr. Gadgil 
and the Rajpramukh of Mateva, the 
Maharaja of Dholpur, took the salute. 
The Meharaja of Dholpur also unfurled 
the Indian National Flag. Before the 
flag wes unfurled, priests chanted prayers 
and vermilion was put upon the fore- 
heads of the Rajpramukh and Mr. 
Gagdil. 


(Continued on Page 504) 
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Mr. N.V. vig administers the Oath of Allegiance to the Maharao of Ketel, 


Rajpramukh 


THE BIRTH OF RAJASTHAN 


ted on March 25 by the Hon’bte 

Mr. N.V. Gadgil on behalf of 

the States Minister, Sardar Patel. 

Nine States in Rajputana have joined 

this Union and the Maharao of Kotah 

mee sworn in as the Rajpramukh of the 
nion. 


T HE Unionof Rajasthan was inauguras 


The function began with the hoisting 
of the Union Flag by the Maharao of 
Kotah at the polo ground where 
thousands of people gathered to witness 
the ceremony. A Durbar was held later 
where the Rajpramukh, two Pramukks, 
the Maharawal of Dungarpur and the 
Raja of Bundi, and the Chief Minister 
of the Union, Mr. Gokul Lal Asawa, 
were sworn in. 


Addressing the Darbar the Maharao 
of Kotah, as the constitutional head of 
the Union, expressed the hope that the 
Samyukta (United) Rajasthan would 
grow into a powerful Union as part of 
the Indian Dominion. He had no 
doubt that the inhabitants of Rajasthan 
would forge themselves into a strong 
and united people of free India. 


' The Maharao referred to the death of 
Mahatma Gandhi and said that though 
the country was impoverished by his 
Passing dway his vioce’ of peace and 
truth could still be clearly heard in the 
midst ‘of the present turmoils. It 
should be their endeavour to work ‘for 
the ideals, for. which Mahatma Gandhi 
lived and died. 
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the Rajasthan Union at a ceremony held in Kotah on M 


The States constituting the Union, the 
Maharao said, had voluntarily agreed to 
merge. their separate and  acattered 
idéntities with the consolidated brother- 
hood of Rajasthan. In the inauguration 
of the Union of Rajasthan, he added, 
they saw the birth of a new democratic 
age and it was a great: privilege for him 
to be chosen as the Rajpramukh of the 
Union. He assured his loyalty to the 
constitution of the Union. 


Sardar Patel’s Message 


Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel’s message 
said : ‘*Placed as they are today, 
small units unable to support themselves 
according to modern requirements 
cannot afford to remain in precarious 
isolation. The history of the world in 
the last two centuries amply demons- 
trates that it is only by coming together 
that smaller States can retain their 
distinctive cultures and safeguard their 
economic interests and also make their 
due share in the political life of the 
country. 


**T am delighted to feel that the 
Princes and people of the Rajathan 
Union have decided to benefit on this 
lesson of history. For this happy cul- 
mination of their determined voluntary 
efforts both the Princes and _ people 
deserve highest praise. Both have 
realized that in their mutual accommo- 
dation and co-operation lies the future 
prosperity of the State in which they 
have so much at stake. Both have felt 
that in the timely adjustment of their 
ragpective viewpointa lies the nltimate 
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comradeship in common ehdeavour — 
their liberal interests continue to guide 
them in the many and complicated 
affairs of State which it will be the 
5 lai responsibility of all to dispose 
of. 


Mr. Garlgil in @ brief speech paid a 
tribute to tho patriotism and farsighted- 
ness of the Rulers aud he was particu- 
larly gratified at the enthusiasm 
shown by both the Princes and the 


people. It was not as though events 
overtook the Princes but they nded 
to the spirit of the times. He was 


confident that in the future, if {n the 
higher interests of the country the subordi- 
nation of the rights and interests of 
Rulers were required, the Princes would 
not hesitate to make the sacrifice. 


The Integrating States 


The nine States whith form the 
Rajasthan Union are Kotah, Bundi, 
be a Jhalawar, Basawar, Pratap- 
garh, Tonk, Kishengarh and Shahpura. 
The total population of these States is 
about 23,00,000 with a revenue of 
slightly less than Rs. 2 crores. The 
ares of the Union is over 16,000 sq. 
miles. Udaipur, which is one of the 
premier States of Rajputana, is also 
expected to join this Union shortly and 
talks are already taking place with the 
States Ministry in thie connvdt{dh. 


EXISTENCE OF ATOMS NOT 
UNKNOWN TO INDIA 


**The existence of atoms was not un- 
known to Indian scientists. The con- 
cept of atoms was familiar to India 
several thonsands of years ago”, ob- 
served Dr. Kothare, Dean cf the Faculty 
of Science, Delhi University, addressing 
men of the Royal Indian Air Force at 
Palam on March 23. 


The Arabic system of notation was an 
Indian discovery and a great feat of 
n.athematical genius on the part of 
Indians some two thousand years ayo. 
Great strides were made in the field of 
astronomy also. Modern science, which 
has achieved this wonderful discovery 
of the fission of the atom, started ite 
career in the West only 300 years back 
and armed with modern science, the West 
has been able to spread its influence and 
to dominate the world. For Various 
reasons, India has lagged behind in this 
pursuit of science. Despite all the 
handicaps, she has produced jewels like 
Prof. Ramanujam. The formula of 
notation discovered by him in 1917 was 
made use of by Lord Rutherford 
n a experiments on Atomic fission in 


Dr. Kothare then dwelt at length on 
the structure of the atom and the enor- 
mous power that resides in the infin‘ tag- 
mally smal] nucleus and the process by 
which the Mesonic force that holds the 
pron and neutrons together is un- 
eashed. p 


He sounded a note of warning. Hov- 
manity, he affirmed, cannot afford to play 
_with this stupendous force which has 
fallen into the hands of men. 
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MR. V. P. MENON ON MERGER 


HE inauguration of the Rajasthan 
Union on March 25, and of 
- Vindhya Pradesh on April 2, the 
progress achieved towards the realisa- 
tion of Malwa merger, the forthcoming 
integration of Gujerat States aa one 
more step towards the formation of Maha 
Gujerat and the agreement 
regarding the setting up ofan Interim 
Government for Baroda were the main 
items of a statement made on Marvb 20, 
in Bombay by Mr. V. P. Menon, Secretary, 
Ministry of States. Addressing a Press 
Conference, Mr. Menon said : 


In the first place you will be glad to 
hear that Sardar Patel is making satis- 
factory progress. He is always at the 
end of the telephone and I am supposed to 
report progres: to him both in the morning 
and in the evening and get instructions. 
He sent me here for five different objects. 


The firat one is the formation of the 
-Dnion of Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand 
known as Vindhya Pradesh Union; the 
second, to discuss certain matters relating 
_ to the Rajasthan Union; the third, to 
bring about the Union of Gujerat States ; 
the fourth, to disouss certain matters 
connected with Kohlapur, and the fifth, 
to discuss with Hi» Highness the Maha- 
caja of Baroda the question of responajble 
‘government for the State. 


Vindhya Pradesh Union 


Ae regards the first, I am glad to 
announce that the Vindhya Pradesh 
Union has been formed consisting of 
Rewa and several other States. ‘The 
Maharaja of Rewa will be the Rajpra- 
mukh and the Maharaja of Panna will 
be the Vice-Chaiman (or Up-Kajpra- 
mukh) The Kajpramukb will enter 
aipon the duties of his Oftice on April 2, 
1945, and the Rulers of the covenanting 
States wil) hand over administration of 
their States to the Rajpramukh before 
the first of May. The United State of 
Vindhya Pradesh will have an area of 
about 25,000 square milee, a population 
-of about 3,600,000 and an annual revenue 
of about Re. 24 crores. 


As regards the Rajasthan Union I 
-disoussed the future arrangemeunt+ con- 
meoted with the United State of Rajas- 
than with the Maharaja of Kotah, 
Reajprumukh of the United State. It 
waa decided aa a result of this discussion 
- that the United State of Rajasthan would 
be inagurated on March 26, 1945. Pending 
the framing of the constitution by the 
Oon. tituent Assembly, the Rajpramukh 
will form an Interim Cabinet after con- 
sulting the leaders of the Praja Mandals 
.in the covenuanting state. 


As regards the Gujerat States a series 
-of discussions with the Rulers were held 
at Rajpipla House on the 17th, 18th and 


the 19th instant. The Rulere have 
: _ to integrate the administrations 
of their States with that of the province 


-of Bombay. The Rulers of Bansada, 
‘Baria, Cambay, Dharampur, Jewahar, 
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OF STATES 


Lunawada, Rajpipla, Sant, Idar ead 
Pijayanagar have signed the agreement 
yesterday. The Maharaja of Lunawada 
has signed the agreement on behalf of 
Balasinor and Chota Udepur, which are 
under minority administration. The 
Rulers of the remaining six states, 
Sachin, Radhanpur, Danta, Palampur, 
Jambuyhoda and Sirohi are expected to 
sign the agreement within a day or two. 
The administrations of these Statee will 
be handed over to the Government of 
Bombay on June 5, 194. There are 
certain other semi-jurisdictional and non- 
jurisdictional States in Gujerat. They 
will also be merged with Bombay as soon 
as possible. 


The total area of Gujerat States 
merging invo Bombay Province as & 
result of these agreements is approximately 
_ 27,000 square miles, population is over 
26,00,000 and the revenue about Re. 1} 
_ orores. 


] 


In this connection I ehould like to 
mention that on the ovocasion of the 
signing of the merger agreement yesterday, 
the Maharaja of Rajpipla on - behalf of 
Rulera of the Gujerat State: made the 
folowing statement : 


“We have plearure to inform -you 
that as Rulers of Gujerat, States we 
believe our mcther country and particu. 
larly Gujerat locks up to us to make all 
the sacrifices in the wider intereate of 
India as a whole. We, thereiore, have 
cheerfully resy onded to the call of duty 
and decided t« take the first step in fo1m- 


ing the Province of Maha Gujerat ‘by . 


integrating our States with the Provino 
of Bombay. We invoke God's bles ings 
on our decigion’”’. . 


Interim set-up for Baroda 


In Kolhapur as you are aware there 
was a lot of trouble on the day after 
Gandhiji’s death. There were widespread 
disturbances in Kolhapur city and some 
of Talukas. The Government of India 


had reveived very serious allegations | 


regarding the manner in which distur- 
bancea had been handled by the local 
administration. I saw the Maharaja 
of Koblapur under instruction from 
Sardar Patel and ulso had a long intervicw 
with the Ministers and other representa. 
tive organisations. I told loth His 
Highness as well as his Ministers that 
once allegations had been made it would 
be in the interests of all concerned , that 
an impartial enquiry should be held, 
His Highness agreed to this and an 
impartia) and thorough enquiry is going 
to be held. Since allegations have Leen 
made against the Ministry they should 
not remuin in oftice during the enquiry. 
His Highness has agreed to dismiss the 
Ministry and has also agreed that an 
administrator should be appointed. The 
administrator will take charge of the 
administration as soon as possible. We 
are also appointing a Tribunal to conduct 
investigations. 
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‘There were discussions between Hifs 
Highness of Baroda and Darbar Gopaldas 
about the Interim set-up of Baroda. } 
am glad to say, we have come to & satis- 
facto.y settlement, which has been appro- 
ved by Sardar Patei. The Maharaja will 
make an announcement in the first wrek 
of April. 


As the Union of Gwaliot, ~ 
Indore and other Malwa States you may 
recall that Sardar Patel in his speech at 
Alwar expressed the hope that for the 
security of India and other eonsiiera- 
tions the Union of Gwalior, Indore. and 
other Malwa States would bein the best 
interests of India. When I oame to 
Bombay I had informal telks with the 
Rulers of Gwalior, Indore and Devas. I 
also had occasion to consult the repre- 
sentatives of the Regional Council of 
the All-India States’ People’s Conference 
and Prajamandels including Chief 
Ministers of the responsible .Cabinetse 
of Indore and Gwalior. As e reault of 
their free and frank discussions I can 
say that in the greater interests of the 
States of these areas and the country 
at large, the Rulers as well as the acore- 
dited representatives of the people share 
&@ common desire for merger, provided 


the special interests of. merging States 


are borne in mind. 


Democratic Government 


Incidently I may point out that in 
certain quarters an izopression is being 
created that the States Ministry as such 
is endeavouring to maintain the struc- 
ture of Indian States in a particular form 
against the wishes ot the people. I have 
no hesitation in -stating categorically 
that in the oase of all merger constitutions, 
Sardar Patel has been influenced and guid- 


ed'by the views of popular representatives 


and has acted with their full support and 
consent. In the case of Indore, Gwalior 
and other Malwa States alsol feel confi- 
dent, we will be able to evolve a constitu. 
tional structure in harmony witb the indi- 
vidual traditions and different vita] inter- 
eate of the premier merging States and 
capable of providing an efficient, pro- 
gressive and demooratic machinery of 
goverument of the people. 


It ia my plan that aa soon as I reach 
Delhi I will place my tentative conclusions 
in regard to the formation of this Union 
before Sardar Patel. After this I will 
draw up a tentative plan and will meet 
the Rulere anda few leading represen- 
tatives of al) States for its final ado; tion, 
some time in the _ first week of 
April. 


T may state for the benefit of thore 
who have indulged in destructive oriticiem 
of those vast and colorsal changes that 
are being brought about in the map of 
India with such a rapid speed that while 
1- have heard the hiyheert praise from the 
Rulers of Gwalior, Indocu and Dewas 
for the Prime Ministers and Ministers 
of thew responsible Cabinets. the 
Rulers could have had no more j ower- 
ful and whole-hearted advocates of their 
prestige and position than the Miusters 
and accredited representatives that I 
have met. 


+ 
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Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Congress President, addressing the Constructive Workers’ 


Conference held recently at 


Wardha to devise means for 


implementing 


Mahatmaiji’s ideals. Pandit Nehru is seated beside the Congress President 


GANDHIJI’S ASHES IMMERSED IN 
- ARANGOON AND SINGAPORE 


> 6) 

AHATMA Gandhi's ashes were 
immersed at the confluence of 
the -,Irrawady, Pegu ana 

Prundaung rivers. in on the 
morning of March 21. 


The ceremony, which was performed 
by Thakin Nu, Prime Minister of Burma, 
from a specially decorated launch, was 
watched by a large gathering including 
Minister Ba Gyan, Supreme Court 
Judge Kyaw Myint and representatives 
of the entire diplomatic corps in 
oon. The Indian Ambasasador, 
Dr. Rauf, and his officers were also 
present. 


GThe ashes, which were kept at the 
Bandoola Square since March 17 were 
taken out in a Mammcth procession esti- 
mated at 100,000 on March 21. The 
procession was hvaded by detachments 
of the Indian National Army, Yebaws 
and Yemays (men and women volunteers 
of the Peoples Volunteer Organisation) 
the Rangoon Fire Brigade and the St. 
Johns Aimbulance Brigade. Behind them 
came a decorated car containing the ashes, 
which wasdrawn by a team of volunteers. 
_lmmediately behind walked bare- headed 
“all the -way from Bandovla Square to the 
Thomson Street jetty, Premier Thakin 
Nu, the Indian a age “oS and other 
leadi citizens 0 angoon, among 
neg large number of Muslims. The 
citizens of Rangoon thronged the entire 
route of the procession to pay their 
homage—some offering flowers, others 
chanting scared verses, still others ip 
silence. 


At the Thomson Street jetty, the 
copper urn containing the ashes was taken 
out from the cer and reverently carried 
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to a special launch, which was tastefully 
decorated and which flew the flags of 
India and Burma. As _ the aspocial 
launch slowly left its moorings, stiouts, 
of ** Mahatma Gandhi ki jai ’’ rent the air. 


As the launch carrying the ashes 
steemed down tie river, to the appoint- 
ed spot, bhajan and prayers were vileced, 
in which Pre.nier Luakin Nu participated. 
A specially ochartercd plane dipped in 
salute several times, showering Uowers. 


The immersion took place alter re- 
Citations of prayers trom the buddhist, 


r 


Hindu, Muslim, <Sikb and Para sorip- 
tures. 


Before the immersion ceremony, the 
ashes were placed in a specially erected 
pandal in Bandoola Square facing the 
City Hall, for three days to enable the 
public to pay their homage. During this 
period there were ‘ bhajans” and singing 
of devotional songs by all communities 
continuously day and night. 


Prime Minister Thakin Nu and diplomats 
in Rengoon joined the endless stream of 
visitors of all communities who flocked 
to Bandoola Square day and night to pay 
their homage to the ashes of Mahatms 
Gandhi. 


Burmese visitors offered flowers and 
incense. It was a touching sight to see 
an old Burmese lady, who was a daily 
visitor to Bandoola Square sobbing 
aud shedding tears. 


Wreaths Laid 


Thakin Nu, accompanied by his 
children, went three times round — the 
special enclosure in which the urn con- 
taining the sacred ashes was placed. He 
recalled to his children his meeting with 
Mahatmaji, during his visit to Delhi, by 
pointing to a large picture of himself and 
Qandhiji, forming part of the decoration 
of the pandal. 


Wreaths were laid before the urn con- 
taining the ashes by British, American 
and Chinese Ambassadcrs and by the 

d’Affaires of Pakistan Embassy 
and the Royal Netherlands 
Heads of Swedish, Swiss, 


Legation. 
Belgium, 
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In Bapuji’s hut at Sevagram 
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Pandit Nehru (third from left) with friends at Sevagram 


Frenct and Chinese Consulates and¥the 
Deputy Representative of the Indonesian 


Renublic also laid wreaths. Besides the - 


representatives of All-Burma Indian Con- 
zress, who were responsible for the arrange- 
menta, Dr. Ranf, the Indian Ambaasador, 
was also present during the ceremonies. 


Wreaths were also laid by the entire 
staff of the Indian Embassy and by about 


fifty associations in Rangoon, including | 


Burma Muslim Women’s organisation. 


In Singapore and Prome | 


The urn containing ashes of Mahatma 
Gandhi arrived in Singapore on March 
15 and was kept in the Town Hall on an 
exquisitely decorated platform for three 
days to enable the people to pay their 
homage. Among the early visitors 
ou March 16 was the Governor of Singa- 
pore, Sir Franklin Gimson, who stood 
before the urn for two minutes with his 
head bowed. Along with him was the 
Colonial Secretary, Mr. P. A. B. 
Mokerron. 


Special prayer. were offered every 
‘ evening in the Hall by groups represen- 
ting Hinduism, Christianity, Buddhism 
and the Sikh religion. Muslims offered 
prayers in mosques. 

After being on display for three days in 
Singapore, tho urn was removed from the 
Town Hall on March 18. On March 19 
the urn was flown to Kuala Lumpur 
where it was kept upto March 21. - The 
Representative of the Government of 
India, Mr. Thivy;accompanied the urn 
to Kuala Lumpur. From there Mr. Thivy 
flew with the urn to Kotabharu and 
Penang, returning to Singapore, for the 
immersion veremony on March 286. 


A portion of Gandhiji’s ashes 
immersed in Prome also. It is 


was 
below 


Prome that the Irrawaddy branches off. 
The ashes were kept at Prome for one 
day to enable the public to pay homage 
before immersion in the clear watera of 
the Irrawaddy on March 24. 
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: 
; SCHOOL IN MEMORY OF 
MAHATMA GANDHI | 
‘ Indians in Bangkok expeot to collect . 
_ Re. 7,50,000 for a school in the city in | 
. Memory of Mahatmaji. : 
' At arecent meeting held at the Indian - 
: Legation, Bangkok, a committee with ; 
the Charge d’ Affaires, Mr. Bhagwat . 
; Dayal as chairman, was formed. A ° 
‘gum of Rs. 1,57,000 was contributed ; 
: on the spot. 


: A local Dutch Architect, an admirer ‘ 
: of Mahatmaji, has given his services > 
: free and has produced the plans for ° 
‘ the building. 
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 Trreparable 


lranian Premier 
Urges Closer Ties 


With India 


The centuries-old’ relations between 
India and Iran were emphasized at a 
lunch given recently at Tehran by the 
Prime Minister of Iran, Mr. Ibrahim 
Hakimi, in honour of the Indian Ambaass- 
ador Syed Ali Zaheer. 


M. Espandiari, the Indian Foreign 
Minister, proposing India’s toast and-¢ 
welcoming ita first Ambassador, referred 
to Pandit Nehru’s ‘‘ Discovery of Ir.dia”’, 
in which he has said that few peoples 
have been more closely related in origin 
and in history than the people of India 
and the people of Iran. He also referred 
to the visit of Rabindranath Tagore come 
years ago as a meseenger of India’s great 
culture and recalled the warm welcome 
extended to him by the people of Iran. 
He hoped that the long-standing relations 
between the two countries wil] be further 
strengthened by close ties. 


Replying, the Indian Ambassador 
said: ‘‘Our friendly relations have stood 
the test of centuries and I am happy 
to inform you that now that our country 
is again independent and we are a free 
nation, we want to revive our friendly 
contacts. The passage which you have 
quoted in your speech from the book of 
our great Prime Minister expresses a 
sentiment which is not only contained 
in his book but is also shared by a vast 
section of the people of India. They feel 
that they are one with the people of Iran 
and it is a mere accident that one branch 
is living in Iran and _ another in 
India ”’. 


The lunch, which was the first official 
funotion to be held gin honour of the 
Indian Ambassador, was attended by 
Ministers, high officials of the Jranian 
Government and members of the Dip- 
lomatic Corps. 
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Loss ” : Pakistan 


Parliament’s Message 


The Secretary of the Constituent 
Assembly of Pakistan has communi- 
eated to His Excellency Lord Mount- 
batten, & message expressing profound 
sense of grief and sorrow ‘‘at the irre- 
parable loss suffered by India and 
Pakistan in the passing away of Mr. 
Gandhi”’. 


The measage says: 


At a meeting of the Constituent 
Assembly (Legislature) of Pakistan held 
on Feb. 23, 1948, the Leader of the House 
and the other Members of the House 
expressed their profound sense of grief 
and sorrow at the irreparable loss suffered 
hy India and Pakistan in the passing away 


House ita deep sense of sympathies and 
sorrow, with which the Honourable the 
President associated himself, to the 
people of the Dominion of India. I am 
accordingly directed by the Honourable 
President to convey this message through 
you to the people of your Dominion”. 


The Private Secretary to the Governor- 
General acknowledging the message, 
ays: 


‘‘I am desired by His Excellency the 
Governor-General to thank you for your 
letter of the 18th March, No. 19-1/48, 
Legis, and to request you to convey to | 
the Leader and Members of the Con- 
stituent Assembly of Pakistan the sincere 


of Mr.Gandhi andthe Honourable President gratitude of the people of India fortherr 


waa requested to convey on behalf of the 
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message of sympathy "’. 
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AGRICULTURAL PLANNING 
COMMISSION TO BE SET UP 


Shri Jairamdas Doulatram’s Statement in Parliament 


6¢yN my opinionthe Centre ought to 
| spend much more on azriculture 
and much more on plans of pro- 
duction of food. After all food is our 
major problem, and I do wish that the 
Centre should have more power’’, stated 
Shri Jairamdas Doulatram, Agrioulture 
and Food Minister, in the Dominion 
Parliament on March 16, _ replying to 
criticisms against the two Ministries under 
is charge. 
Here is the full text of his speech :— 


I have welcomed this discussion be- 
cause all discussion on the administra- 
tion of Government helps “Government. 
But frankly speaking it has aleo been for 
me a matter of regret that there has not 
been sufficient time for a larger number 
of members to express themselves on the 
working of the departments with which 
T am concerned. 
and it will be my effort, to provide every- 
thing possible, inside and outside this 
House, and all opportunities as 
time would permit for discussion of 
matters reluting to my departments. 
We are having this evening after 
the session is over a meeting of the 
Food Advisory Committee, and also 
a few days hence @ meeting of the Com- 
mittee of the legislature relating to 
Agriculture. T propose also, over and 
above these two occasions, to diseuss 
with as large a number of members of 
this House as possible any other details 
which relate to my departments. 


Planning Commission 


One other reflection that has been 
ooourring to me as the discussion has gone 
on is that part of the remarks seems to 
relate not to the present Government but 
to the past Government. Let us realise 
that the present Government has taken 
charge of the destinies of the country, 
practically speaking, only a short while 
azo. The Government is confronted with 
many big problems and some of these big 
problems are emergent. I have no doubt 
that, looking to the importance of the 
subiect of food, which has been given in 
the Finance Minister's speech the first 
priority, it should receive also our first 
attention when we have taken oharge of 
the affairs of the country. The House 
knows what events have transpired 
during the last few months. But still 
I must state that wo should as early as 
possible, having taken charge of the 
country after the termination of British 
cule, try to act about planning on a long- 
term basis for our country. 


So far as agriculture is concerned, both 
under British rule and also during the 
interval that the present Government. has 
been in charge, there had been a kind of 
piecemeal atteinpt to deal with the pro- 
hlem. Itake the responsibility for that 
and I wish the House also to share that 
responsibility. T am not satisfied that 
wa are handling the question of food 
production in the country and of making 
our country self-sutticient in regard to the 
production of food as woll as we ought to. 
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It has been my effort, . 


I propose, with the collaboration of the 
House, to set up some kind of agricultural 
planning commission which will go to the 
bottom of the whole question, planning 
out something scientifically and also 
something which may be ot practical 
achievement within a limited number of 
vears. T danot know how far this plann- 
ing commission will be able to achieve 
the purpose, hut IT can assure the House 
that it is the intention of Government to 
try to solve our fundamental problem of 
food ina fundamental manner. We are 
trying to deal with the question of 
defence, to deal with the question of 
industrial development. but agricultural 
development cannot wait longer. There 
is no doubt that Government have had 
a variety of sohemes left to us by the 
former Government. I do not know how 
far they suit us; they will have to be 
examined. People talk of the self- 
sufficiency of India as a whole; people 
speak also of regional self-sufficiency ; our 
country is vast enough, our soil is varied 
enough and our water resources also are 
manifold. It may be a wiser 
plan to have some kind of regional 
self-sufficiency on the whole; it might 
relieve a creat deal of the strain om our 
transport system which may be ava.!- 
able for other purposes. And _ so 
there are a variety of considerations that 
I think would have to be taken into 
account if we want to plan for our 
country in @ proper manner. 


In Other Countries 


But I also wish the Legislature to realise 
that Government at the Centre, as has 
heen .uggested by more than one speaker, 
is today without much scope tor action. 
The field and power of action lies with 
the provinces. We are in a position to 
tudvise, te make researches here and there 
and trv to help financially. But the 
execution is to be with the provinces. 
Any part of the criticism today and a 
zood part of the criticism which we hear 
yeonerally relates to work in the provinces. 
I do not know how far the legislature 
would support the suggestion that 1s 
being made that the Centre ought to have 
more power with regard.to production of 
food. After allit is our major problem ; 
it is the fundamental need of man. And 
if it is the fundamental need of man— 
that is. of India —i do wish that the Centre 
should have rnore power. ‘I do not know 
What our future constitution will pro- 


vide; I do not know whether I per- 
sonally would have yny say in the 
matter. But the question of the future 


constitution is before the -Constituert 
Assembly and I do hope that the Con- 
atituent Assembly will go fully into this 
question and give to the Centre far 
ureater power thar: it has today. With 


power must also eome finances. 


There has been a complaint that the 
Central Government is spending too much 
on agriculture; it has increas:d ita ex- 
penditure on agriculture, on forests, 
on food, ete. I. hope that T will not be 
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misunderstood when I say that in 
my opinion the Centre ought to spend 
much more on agriculture, and much 
more on plansof production of food. 
1 do not want to tire the House 
with figures because I am afraid I may 
have to place some figures in regard to 
some other points. There are other 
Federal or Central Governments also in 
the world. Powers with regard to agri- 
culture and production of food there also 
lie largely with the provinces. But atill . 
with the Centre lies much more power 
and with the Centre are available fur 
more funds than in our country. I 
will give you only three other instances 
of three major federal institutions. 


Here is the U.S. A. The Federal Gov- 
ernment spends per head Rs. 80. We 
spend one anna per head. 


The Central Government in Canada 
spends Rs. 21 on agriculture. We 
spend one anna. 


The United Kingdom an highly indus- 
trialised country, which should be 
expected to spend far leas than India on 
agriculture, spends Rs. 2 per head on 
agriculture : we spend one enna per head. 


It may be said that the income of 
those States is larger. I will therefore 
give you other figures. 


The U. S. A. spends 3.3 per cent of 
the Central Budget on agriculture. 
Canada spends 1.6 per cent. Even the 
U. K. spends .8 per cent. We fall helow 
even that and with the inflated figures, 
as some might say, which are being e1i- 
ticised today in the House, we spend .75 
per cent. I do not think it is possible 
with the funds at the hands of the Central 
Government we can make any greater: 
progress in advising, guiding, helping 
and giving the lead to the provinces 
as has been suggested. If the Central 
Government misspends the money; it is 
the right of the Legislature to call it to 
book, because after all the Government 
is utterly and = wholly — responsible 
to public opinion and through it to 
the Legislature. But I do believe 
that unless a Central Government 
is given more powers and more finds, 
it will not be yorsible for us to handle 
the situation satisfactorily. 


Andamens Forests Contract 


I wish now, the time being exceedingly 
limited, to confine mvself only to two or 
three outstanding issues which have 
arisen in the course of the debate. But 
there are also one or two other pon.ts 
which | cannot but refer to, because they 
have been brought. out a_ little more 
promninently in the debate. 


One relates to the contract for the 
Andamans timber and wood explcitation. 
T think it wil be fair to judge this matter 
in the context of ite real background. 
As is known, the former Government 
wanted to hand this over to a Furonear 
firm for exploitation. The option befor 
our Governments was, once we = took” 
charge that either the Government eheuld 
run it as its own concern, under its 
direct control and supervision. or that it 
should be handed over to Indian ex. 
ploiters, or there ehonld he another 
arrangements wiich may give usthe ad 
vantages of both. I know the eniticism in 
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this House with regard to official manage- 
ment of things. We heard of it often; we 
have heard it today. We have also heard 
of the eriticiam against private exploita- 
tion. [t was quite possible for our Govern- 
mont in the midst of other heavy tasks, in 
the midst of other emnergent tasks, in the 
midst of the need for concentration 
on industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment. within the country, also to take 
charge of a kind of new venture, far away 
from the Centre of control and leave it 
to be administered by the official ele- 
ment. I do not know whether a vear 
or two hence, there would not have 
been far greater oriticism than there 
will, I expect, be now. | 


We have tried to find a solution with 
this background before us. We have 
tried to provide, that, while attending 
to development in other sectors within 
the country, we should also be able to 
exploit this vast and large source of 
wealth for the country. We have tried 
to take maximum precautions in the 
ngereement. Itistrue that the agreement 
is not one-sided because, as I have said, 
the arrangement is not one-sided. We 
huve consulted our experts. We have 
consulted our forest experts. We have 
consulted our other departments. It is 
the decision of the Cabinet as a whole 
in which all the departmerits are con- 
cerned. We have gone into the ques- 
tion of the royalties that are being 
taken by other provinces. After getting 
all that information we have reached 
an agreement. If there is any loophole 
which goes ugainst the public interest. 
we do propose te go into the terms when 
they are being gone into. 


SHRI T. A. RAMALINGAM CHETTI- 
YAR: Were uot these foresta exploited 
before ? 


THE HON’BLE SHRI JAIRAMDAS 
DOULATRAM: They were exceedingly 
slightly exploited. It is nothing of the 
nature which is contemplated now and if I 
may say a little further with regard to 
the Forest Department, though I intend 
to say much more with regard to food in 
the Madras sitnation. 


Forest Research lastitute 


We have in the Forest Institute pro- 
bably the finest Kesearch Institute in 
the world. Whatever may have been 
left to us by the foreign Government, 
let us make the fullest use of it. We 
are experimenting and making research 
in that Institute on ply-wood, composite 
wood, paper, cellulose rayon. We want 
to develop on these lines. We want 
to intensify research. We want to make 
it possible for us to reserve steel and 
iron for industrial and agricultural pur- 
poses. Research is going on, following 
the example of the U.S. A. and other 
countries to treat our timber, to make 
it available for telegraph and telephone 
poles: if possible to make it available 
for the construction of bridges and for a 
variety of other uses to which timber 
is being put in othet countries. 


All this requires additional effort. All 
this requires additional concentration of 
research. Surelv all thia requires 8 host 
of men to oonduct that research. I 
would plead that the House should 
criticise most vigorously when mistales 
are made, but not to criticise in anticipa- 
tion when plans are being made The 
plans are being made after fullest dis- 


oussion with all the departments. Plans 
are being made with all the experts that 
are uvailable, and I have no hesitation in 
saying that 30 far aa agriculture, food and 
forests ure coneerned that any expert ad- 
Vice that ig available, in the country and 
has not been conaulted will be consulted 
before final schemes go through. 


Country’s Food Budget 


May [, Sir, in the few minutes that are 
left, refer first to the Madras situation 
and then to the food question generally 
though I am sure it will remain my 
regret that I will not bave a full oppor- 
tunity to explain these matters fully at 
least today in this House. But I do 
hope to take the public and the press 
juto confidence within a few days and 
deal more fully with regard to the 
food question than it may be possible in 
the few minutes that remain. 


May T say, Sir, with regard to a re- 
ference to some memorandum made by 
my friend opposite that it is out-dated 
heeanse it is one month old? During 
this one month things have moved 
further. That wa. the state of things a 
month ago when all of us were feeling 
anxious with regard to the food situation. 
Since that month, we have put forth 
fresh effort. We have not allowed 
things to remain in a statio condition. 
We have moved and used all the influence 
which we could command, and today, 
as I will give you a few figures, the posi- 
tion ia definitely better and absolutely 
hopeful and sure. May [ Sir, take the 
House into oonfidence with regard to 
our food budget much more fully than 
has been known to them so far. 


If the members of the House will bear 
with me fora few minutes I will give 
them «a few uninteresting but possibly 
helpful figurea of our food budget.x 


Imports 


The balance of what we had contracted 
to purchase in 1947 but which we were to 
receive in 1948S was 5.4 lakh tons of 
foodstuffs. This is what we started with. 
Our internal surpluses out of various 
parts of the country, from where we ex- 
pected that we would be able to get some 
help, was 4 lakh tons. That makes 9.4 
lakh tons and the imports which we 
were.... | 

PANDIT HIRDAY NATH KUNZRU : 
Do you expect to receive that now ? 


THE HONOURABLE SHRI JAI- 
RAMDAS DOULATRAM: Yes, and 
much more than that. The memoran- 
dom is one month old. I will take the 
House into confidence with regard to 
the details. The imports were 20 lakh 
tons. That makes in all 29.4 lakh tons. 
Against that we had to allocate to 
various deficit areas 22 lakh tons. 
That leaves a balance of 7.4 
lakh tons of foodstuffs. Since then we 
have increased the allocation for Madras 
by 2 lakh tons, so that the total 
allocations for the provinces are 24 lakh 
tons, leaving a balance of 5.4 lakh 
tons with us. 


About a month ago we began to receive 
certain reports from certain provinces 
and the official reports as well as other 
signs alse seemed to indicate that we may 
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possibly have difficulties and the position 
as it then was that while the balance of 
the 1947 purchases, f.e., 5.4 lakh tons, 
Would remuin with us. the interra: 
supplies may be redueed from 4 lakh to 
3 Jakh tons. For this there were two 
reasons. One main reason was that 
Assam was not able to send us anything, 
Assam which had promised 50,000 tonn 
und there were some difficulties also with 
vegard to Hyderabad State. 


With regard to the imports we haa 
arranged and we are getting 7 lakh tons 
from Australia. For the first quarter of 
1948 we will have from America one lakh 
tons. That makes 8 lakh tons. Then 
from Burma and Siam for the first half 
year of 1948 we will have another 4 lakh 
tons. That makes 12 lakh tons. We 
were not quite certain as to what would 
happen with regard to the rest. Since 
then things have moved. More facts 
have come to be known to us and the 
position today as I am speaking is that 
from Burma and Siam for the second 
half of the allotment three lakh ton: 
more are to come. This makes 16 lakh 
tons. And from America as good as 
certain for the second half of the year 
are 3 more Iakh tons. ‘That makes 
in all 18 lakh tons. 


Good Response from Provinces 


Then may I refer back to those sur- 
pluses which we had budgetted as 4 lakh 
tons but which we thought a month ago 
might be reduced to 3 lakh tons. When 
we realised that this might be the state 
of things and we had to sce Madras and 
possibly West Bengal also through, we 
took special efforts to improve the res- 
ponse from our own country. 


I say with pride that our country is 
coming up and various provinces ale 
putting forth their best efforts and giving 
us a most promising response. I will give 
you some details of that. 


I had to use our own Prime Minister 
to see that certain provinces which were 
otherwise not so energetic might put 
forth fresh efforts. 1 will give you the 
response that we have got from the pro- 
vinces. I had to send a senior officer 
of the department to Assam to try to 
understand the transport difficulty and 
find out the ways and means how that 
could be overcome.- He contacted the 
Prime Minister, he contacted the Gover- 
nor, he contacted the Minister in charge 
and the other officials concerned and as 
a result of those discussions the situation 
is entirely different. We are going to 


_ get from Assam, 65,000 tons in monthly 


allocations of 8,000 tons and the first small 
allotment of !,000 tons has started by 
a roundabout route, while we are 
trying to negotiate a more direct route. 
So our internal surplus position with 
regard to Assam is going to improve by 
65,000 tons. 


East Punjab was a deficit province 
according to our plan and we felt that 
we would have to give something to East 
Punjab. Thinge have changed there: the 
crops have been better. The position 
is that during the last few months the 
East Punjab have informed us that they 
could easily spare 37,000 tons for us. 
This is only up to the month of March 
and they say that they expect to help 
us heroafter better, because they do hope 
that the prospects of the crops will be 
better. 
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The U. P. was a deficit province und 
it was felt that they would require some 
help from us. We went into the matter 
more fully and the U. P. realised that it is 
Possible for them to spare 35,000 tons, 
which we otherwise were to give them. 


Egypt is a country with which we 
were negotiating for rice in exchange for 
maize. That means that we had to give 
@ certain quantity of foodstuffs to secure 
@ certain quantity of rice. Egypt has 
recently entered into an agreement with 
Russia. That agreement is not on the 
basis of exchange of cereals but on 
the basis of exchange of rice for something 
else. We are now negotiating with Egypt 
for the 25,000 tons of rice which we other- 
wise were to receive as against maize 
which we were togive them and we 
hope to get those 25,000 tons without 
having to give our foodstuffs in exchange. 


With regard to Orissa and also the 
Central Provinces, they are both surplus 
provinces. I had occasion to contact 
the premiers of both provinves and both 
of them assured me that far larger sur- 
pluses than they were able to declare, 
(on which we had framed our basic plan) 
will come from them. We had provided 
for only 4 lakh tons as the internal 
eurplus and that is going to be exceeded, 
and possibly at least one lakh tons is 
going to come from both these provinces. 


Wheat Agreement 

I therefore fee] that instead of what we 
thought about a month ago, namely that 
our country will be able to spare on} 4 
lakh tons for Madras and other deficit 
areas, with the surpluses that these two 
Provinces are sble to spare even up to 
this day we would be having 5} lakh tons. 
And I have no doubt that as a result of 
further efforte the supply position in the 
eountry in the matter of food is going to 
substantially improve. If this is the 
position then our balance of 5 lakh tons 
remains. 

May I draw the attention of the House 
to another important factor? We have 
just ooncluded what had not been con- 
oluded a month ago, and that is the Wheat 
Agreement through the international 
Organization. Under this Wheat_Agree- 
ment we are going to get, if we want, for 
the next five years 74 lakh tons of wheat 
for each year of the next five years at 
very reasonable prices and proportionately 
falling prices as time passes. Part of it 
we are going to get in the course of the 
year beoause the Wheat Agreement 
begins to apply from August 1, that is 
four to five months hence. It means 
that time for the remaining five months of 
the year trom that time we have other 
sources to fall back upon and to build up 
our further supplies for Madras or our 
own reserves. 


Premiers’ Conference 


Witb regard to rica I cannot say any 
thing definite now. But it is possible that 
we may be also able to secure something if 
we want certain reliable arrangements 
with regard to rice, because Rice Con. 
ference is also due to start on the 5th 
of April. Whether these matters will be 
negotiated there or not it is not possible 
for me to say at present. 


Then, may I say that so far as our 


internal supply position is concerned, it is 
definitely far better than it was a moath 
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ago? Much that bas been stated in the 
memorandum prepared a month ago 
would have to be re-written if we deal 
with the situation today. I do promise 
the House that the Food Ministry is not 
gO0ing to sit idle. We are having a Con- 
ference of all Premiers of the country 
and Premiers of some of the leading 
States and the Food Ministers of these 
areas, probably just before the Con- 
stitutent Assembly sits. We propose to 
; with them further possibilities 
of help to all our defivit areas. I bave no 
doubt that with the help of our Prime 
Minister, who is going to attend that 
Conference and who has been taking 
Special and active interest in the matter, 
we are going to face the situation without 
dependence on outside hel Pp except to 
the barest minimum limit necessary. 


Madras Position 


May I say with regard to Madras algo 
specifically that I do want Madras also to 
share the feeling that we are going to pull 
ourselves out of the difficulty. Iam afraid 
that the greater the talk of famine and 
starvation the higher will the prices go, 
the greater will be the risks of hoarding 
and the greater will be the trouble—again 
self-created and man-created I do wish 
that we should maintain our morale, 
maintain our self-confidence and face 
the diffioult situation, with courage, 
determination and energy. I do wish to 
say this to Madras. Madras in 1946 bad 
@ oyolone difficulty in the north ; at the 
same time it had failure of rains in the 
south ; and though it demanded 15 lakh 
tons from the Centre it was able to tidc 
over the difficulty with 7 lakh tons help 
from the Centre. I do not say that 
this is an indication of the help they will 


Selfless Service: 


wet. ‘They will get the utmost help 
possible from the Centre and I have no 
doubt that the Provinces which are 
surplua also will be able to help much 
more than they are able to do today. 


1 We have given to Madras 92,000 tons 
as ite quota for the existing quarter. Over 
and above this present quota of 92,000 
tons we have given to Madras 99,000 
tons more for this quarter, just to help 
it to build up its stocks. And our De. 
partment is going to take steps from 
now onwards to divert such of the stocks 
a8 are available to Madras and keep them 
there so that they may be available at 
hand. It may be much more than may be 
needed for’ the particular quarter. 
Madras is going to be one of our reserve 
centres, and deliberately, so that we may 
be able to handle the situation properly. 
I know that all this may not be needed 
during the time. But because I see that 
the psychology of the situation is an 
important factor that the morale of the 
agriculturist, the consumer, the seller 
and the Government has to be maintained, 
we want to follow this policy in accordance 
with the suggestion which was made by a 
friend from Madras a few days ago. 


SHRI T. A, RAMALINGAM CHETTT. 
YAR : (Madras ; General): What is the 
reserve that is kept in Madras ? 


THE HONOURABLE SHRI JAIRAM.- 
DAS DOULATRAM : As I said, we sent 
& quote of 92,000 tons towards the firat 
quarter. The exact figure I will be able 
to give the Honourable Member in due 
time at a later meeting: 


May I cay a few words now generally ? 


Food Minister’s 


Advice To Refugee Camp Officers 


DDRESSING the officers of — 

A Food Ministry, who had n 
appointed to be in charge of the 

te in various refugee 

campg in India on March 23, Mr. 
Jairamdas Doulatram, Food Minister to 
the Government of India, stressed the 
need for selfless service and shedding 
The Food Minister pointed out the 

ial oi oes, namely, the need 


special circumstan 
to supply foodstuffs to 


food § 


ee camps 
which had necegsitated the creation of 
their appointments and impressed upon 


them the need of their deporting them- 
selves in such a way aa to be of real 
service to the Government as also to the 
refugees for whose benefit they had been 
appointed. He advised them to forget 
that they belong to any particular pro- 
vinoe, otz., Sind, for that province did 
not exist in the Indian Domjnion. 

It was, therefore, imperative that they 
should shed their Provincialism and 
identify themselves completely with the 
other citizens of the Indian Dominion. 
It was only when they regarded themselves 
ae citizens of the Indian Union and 
shared the onsibilities of citizenship 


that they could look forward to their early 


absorption in the life of the Indian 
Union and thus belp solve the problem of 
rehabilitation of refugees. 


Mr. Jairamdas Doulatram advised Gov- 
ernment servante to cease regarding them. 


selves asrulers. They must discard their 
superiority complex and break down the 
wall that had been erected between the 
people and Government servanta under 
the old regime. He emphasized the need 
for treating themselves as servants of the 
people and not as their rulers. It was 
only when they came to have this attitude 
of mind that they would be of real use 
to the Government and to the refugees 
who needed selfless service being rendered 
to them toenable them to start their 
life afresh. 

The Government would judge 
officers by the measure of such celfleas 
service rendered and the degree of 
enthusiasm displayed by them ji 
discharge of their duties. 


Those who were going to be in charge 
of Refugee Camps had to cultivate a 
cool temper and sympathetio understand- 
ing of the difficulties of the refugees. Mr. 
Jairamdas, Doulatram appealed to the 
newly appointed officers to work hard and 
win the hearts of the refugees. He 
cautioned then: that if any officer failed 
to reach a reasonabie etandard 
of efficiency or did not act up 
to the advice tendered to him, it would 
not be possible for Government to retain 
him in service. Tf, on the otber hand, 
they made themselves useful in the way 
the Government wished them to be, they 
could look forward to their future in- 
terects being safeguarded by Government. 
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{ would really wish that we should not die 
before we are dead; we need not begin 
starving before we starved. I have no 
doubt that the time for starvation will 
not come if we maintain our morale and 
if the Provincee and the Centre act ener- 
getically in dealing with the situation. 


Grow More Food Campaign 


' I will read out to you in just three or 
four minutes a few interesting figures 
which might explain to the House the 
diffoulties with regard to the grow more 
food campaign. I am at one with the 
House that we have not made much pro- 
gress with the grow more food campaign. 
IT am at one with the House that many 
of the suggestions which they have made 
are worth being considered and executed. 
But there are certain experience which 
might be put before the House. We had, 
for instance, for the year 1947-48 a target 
of 9 lakh acres extra to be put under the 
plough. We planned a vnriety of 
methods first minor irrigation works 
which meant wells. surface wells, tube 
wells, pumping plants etc. For the imple- 
ments we asked for only 3 lakh tons of 
steel and iron for agriculture generally. 


But all the Provinces of India could 
get only 2 lakh tons instead of 3 lakh 
tons—and not for agriculture only but 
for all uses. So that, when we started 
the grow more food campaign, we found 
that though for that campaign 
we had budgeted for 30,000 tons 
of steel and iron for all these imple- 
mente, tubes and pipes, etc., we got only 
4,500 tons which is only one-seventh of 
the quantity on the basis of which the 
plans were made. Take fertilisors. For 
1947-48 we budgeted ror 3 lakh tons for 
the country. But the International 
Council—which still governs these things— 
allocated only 50 per cent of the demand 
to us. With regard to actual receipts that 
was even half of it. Sothat, grow more 
food campaigns dependent on steel, iron 
and fertilisers had to face these difficulties. 


Coming to technical material and staff, 
we wanted for these drilling machines 
which drill tube wells, five drilling 
engineers; we secured only one. We 
wanted thirty subordinate ataff. We 
secured them trom the Pakistan area and 
after partition most of them went away. 
Today we are hardly with any staff for 
the subordinate drilling purposes. We 
wanted 29 rigs for drilling wells; we got 
only eight. We budgeted for 6,000 feet 
of pipes for these wells we could not get 
any because the factory in Tahore 
went to Pakistan. 


Land Reclamation 


Today we are applying to the Indian 
Hume Pipe Company or eleswhere for 
certain types as substitutes. These are 
illustratione of the difficulties of not only 
‘Grow More Food’ Campaign, but our 
planning for agriculture. I have got 
with me a plan for reclaiming 160 lakhs 
of acres. We have reclaimed already 
10,000 acres. Probably by the end of 
this month we would have reclaimed 
10,000 acres in the U. P., but they have 
no facilities for oarrying on further 
agricultural o tions. ey have to 
come to the Centre for help with regard 
to preliminary cultivation of land and we 
are going to do the best we oan. We have 
6 plan for reclaiming about 20 or 25 lakhs 
of acres of weeded land in Central India. 
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in Orissa and other parte of India where 
weeds grow and the land gives only 2 
maunds per acre instead of 8. We have 
plans for reclaiming about 25 lakhs of 
acres which are not weeded and nothing 
is grown on them. Now of these 45 lakhs 
to be reclaimed, probably 5 lakhs—50 
lakhs is the estimate—of these require 
oil, tractors, highly technically qualified 
people, and so on. If we plan on long 
range, possibly all these needs will be 
there, but it may be that if we so plan 
our arrangements that we depend entirely 
on mechanical cultivation, tractors and 
oil and other things, we may find that as 
in the case of the ‘Grow More Food’ 
Campaign 1948, at the end of the year or 
at the end of the period we have not 
progressed as much as we ehould hav 

done. 


Mechanical Cultivation 


I disoussed with the Premier of 
Madras his plan, and after discussing 
wells he suggested that ‘if the Centre 
could give us Re, 3 crores a year, I could 
make Madras insured against. famine per- 
manently’, and he suggested that 
hundreds of years ago our ancestors who 
ruled the country had built tanks 
which stored water. The banks were 
built long ago. The population increased. 
The need of more land to maintain that 
population increased. More area began 
to be cultivated from that limited source 
of supply and the tanks could not reserve 
water for 3 to 4 years as they used to do 
formerly. Whatever water there was 
began to be absorbed and consumed in @& 
shorter period of time. He says ‘I do 
not wantiron and steel. I do not want 
tractors and diesel] oil. I want money. 
My people. are here: they are without 
food because they have no share in the 
grain because there was no grain: there 
were no importe: they have neither grain 
nor income: if prices rise, they have got 
nothing to depend upon’, and his plan 
is that the Centre should give Madras 
Re. 3 orores a year. 


I am considering this plan and I have 
asked for details, and that is why I have 
suggested to the Foodgrainsa Policy Com- 
mittee that in the second part of your 


labours which deal with the question ef 
making India self-sufficient, of making 
India produce as much as she needs, 
you must give us plans which are practic- 
able. We can have mechanical cultiva- 
tion to the extent that is necessary and 
possible, but we must depend upon our 
other resources and build up plans which 
we can implement within a reasonable 
measure of time. I cannot say today 
what those plans will be. On that 
committee are men who have handled big 
undertakings. There are men who 
understand agriculture because they are 
also agriculturista. On that Committee 
there are men who have handled theee 
matters for a number of years, and be- 
sides there are others representing various 
political and other sections of thought. 
I do expect that within a reasonable 
time that committee will give us something 
which we can implement and carry out. 
That report will be before the Assembly 
and before the public and all those who 
are interested in the subject: but I do 
suggest that unless the Centre has more 
powers, unless the Centre, subject to 
correct handling of these funds, is helped 
to put forward and carry out something 
big and definite, I do not think we will 
be able to deal with the situation satis- 
factorily. I therefore do hope that if I 
have not covered all the pointe that had 
to be covered, other opportunities would 
be available when I will explain to the 
members of the House in another capacity 
all that is being done by our department 
and all that has yet to be done by the 
department. 
MR. R. K. SIDHWA: May I know 
whether the recent rain has improved 
the Kharif crop ? 


THE HONOURABLE SHRI JAI- 
RAMDAS DOULATRAM : I received a 
telegram some time ago from the Madras 
Food Minister that the rains in January 
have improved the prospects of crops in 
Madras. I cannot today estimate in 
what quantity. These are matters whieh 
will be known in due time, but 
I do not want simply to build on that. 
I am building on our arrangemente to 
meet any contingencies. 
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“Deal With Food Situation In Dynamic Way ” 


A plea to deal with the food situation 
in India in a dynamic rather than in 8 
static manner was made by Mr. Jairamdas 
Doulatram, Food Minister to the Govern- 
ment of India, addressing food officials 
from Provinces and States in New Delhi 
on March 28. A Conference of food 
officials, partioularly of the deficit 
Provinces, was held to discuss the 
Proposed distribution of foodgrains for 
the quarter ending June 1948. 


Deprecating a defeatist mentality in 
dealing with the food problem, the Food 
Minister said: ‘‘ It must be our aim to 
find a remedy for each difficulty that 
may arise and tunnel our way through” 
and stated that if hoarding raised ita 
head, it would have to be outlawed as 
one of the most heinous of crimes. 

Appealing to surplus oereas, Mr. 
Jeiramdas Doulatram stressed the im- 
portanoe of dealing with the difficulties 
of the deficit areas as s common pro- 
blem. We were citizens of a common 
country end whet affected one part io 
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India had ita repercussions on the others. 
As far as the Centre was concerned, they 
were determined to use every ounce of 
snergy to deal with the food situation. 


In conclusion, the Food Minister 
made two suggestions for the consi- 
deration of the Conference: Whether 
serious diffloulties in any partioular 
part of the oountry were due not 80 
much because of an overall shortage in 
India as a whole as to its inability to 
go round promptly, and secondly if it 
was not possible for the permanent 
officials in the Provinces to establish a 
closer contact with the rank and file 
of the public, through monthly con- 
ferences with the poorer sections of the 
public. 

Those who attended the Conference 
were food officials from Bihar, Bombay, 
Cochin, Gwalior, Travancore, the U.P. 
and West Bengal and the Regional 
Food Comminasioners of the Central 
Government in Caloutta, the Central 
Region and Madras, 
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PRODUCTION OF EUROPEAN TYPE 


OF VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Food Minister Opens Seeds Conference 


669 we can supplement our cereal 
| diet by a much Jarger produc- 
tion of vegetables in all parte 
of the country. we shall not only enrich 
our diet but also ease the cereal situation 
considerably. In order to increase pro- 
duction the first essential is to organise 
the vegetable seed industry on a solid 
footing,” said Mr. Jairamdas Doulatram, 
Agriculture and Food Minister to the 
Government of India, opening on 
March 22 the Fifth Vegetable Seeds 
Conference at New Delhi. 


Mr. Jairamdas Doulatram continued : 
In the past four similar Conferences, 
you have taken important decisions and 
the action taken in pursuance of those 
decisions has helped to improve the 
vegetable seed industry in thix country. 
I expect that the mature judgment that 
you will no doubt bring to bear on your 
present celiberations will result in our 
achieving the immediate objective be- 
fore us today viz., the greater production 
of one special type of vegetables in the 
country as part of a bigger programme of 
vegetal le self-sufficiency. 


~ Tt has been advised by nutritional 
experts that a properly balanced and 
adequately health-giving diet of our 
people should consist of 40 oz. per adult 
of which cereals wi!l not: form the major 
proportion and of which vegetables will 
constitute an important part. Our 
dependence on food imports which in & 
variety of ways is greatly hampering the 
economic development of the country 
ean be remedied only by an all-out effort 
on our part to produce more cereals, 
vegetables, fruits, and other protective 
foods. At present, cereals are the staple 
food of our people. But if we can 
supplement it by a much large: pro- 
duotion of vegetables in all parte of the 
country we shall not only enrich our diet 
but also ease the cereal situation consi- 
derably. Tn order to increase production 
the first oasential is to organise the 
vegetable seed industry on a solid footing. 


The problem of increase of vegetables 
in the country is a vast one. The prosent 
conference has not been called to con- 
sider that Jarzer problem. Its functions 
are limited in seope. It is meeting to 
deal with a restricted question relating 
tc one particular type of vevetables. We 
have many indigenous types of vegetables. 
These we may have to deal with fully 
on some other cccasion. But a situa- 
tion has arisen when the need has mani- 
feeted itseif of considering how beet to 
evolve certain improvei European types 
of acclimatised vegetables which have 
become popular among the people and 
how best to protect our country from 
eomnetition by the fore'zn voroducers 
of the seeds of these tvpss. These in- 
glude canliflower, cabvap3, carrot, beet, 
kno! kohl, tomato. pee, baane, turnip, 
radish. leriucee and a few otbere. 


There is of course no dearth of Indian 
types of veyetebie seeds. but we have to 
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evolve new types for better quality and 
increased yields and create a vegetable 
seed industry of our own. Some good 
work has already been done in this 
direction, but this needs to be intensi- 
fied. Regarding European types of vege- 
table seeds the major part of our require- 
ments before the last war used to be 
met by imports from foreign countries. 
During the war it became very difficult 
to get any seeds from abroad for various 
reasons. On the other hand the quan‘i- 
ties required were much larger than 
before especially to meet heavy army 
demands and to push on the Grow 
More Food Campaign. To meet the 
situation, steps were taken to produce 
European types of vegetable seeds at 
Quetta and in Kashmir which were the 
two best sites for the purpose. The 
Government of India sanctioned about 
Rs. 80,000!- for these schemes during the 
last four years. Leading seed growers 
all over the country have also deve- 
loped their production at much cost and 
labour. While this industry was being 
developed private individuals continued 
to obtain import licences. 


As these imports tended to upset the 
arrangements for the healthy deve- 
lopment of our infant seed industry the 
Covernment of India decided in April, 
1944 not to grant any new licences for 
import. In April, 1915, it was further 
decided to freeze under the Defence of 
India Rules all consignments of vege- 
table seeds which came in the country. 
Further steps taken to discourage foreign 
imports were the requisitioning of such 
consignments by the Government, im- 
position of heavy penalties and  con- 
fiscation. These measures resulted in 
almost complete stoppage of foreizn seeds 
exoept very small quantities that came 
by parcel post. The position after the 
war and with further, development of 
the industry however, changed rapidly. 
While production in Kashmir and Quetta 
increased, the local demand decreased 
mainly owing to reduction of the army. 
Competition from foreign seeds also 
became a danger as Defence of India 
Rulog were due to lapse on 20th Sep- 
tember, 1946. The industry could not 
qualify for protection by the Tariff 
Board. In theze oircumstances proteo- 
tion by Import Control was continued. 


Assistance by Centre 


The situation changed completely after 
August last when Quetta which war a 
very important source of production was 
lost to us. The situation with regard 
to Kashmir also became uneertain. 


The production there was not properly 


controlled with the result. that with the 
exception of a few selected!crowers, others 
could not be relied upon ta: make regular 
supplies. Transport has aiwaya been 
difficult from Kashmir and has now he- 
come an acu‘e problem. Jn view of the 
above. difficulties the previous import 
reastriotions were relaxed in December, 
1947, for a period of six months ending 


June 1948. Even during this period tt 
lg proposed to keep strict watch that 
the concessions are not exploited for 
any personal benefit but are used only 
to meet the emergency. 


If we are to revert to a ban on foreign 
import we must ensure the required 
supplies of thistype of seeds by deve- 
loping sources of production in places 
like the Kulu Valley in Fast Punjab or 
other suitable places. The endeavour 
should be to grow this type of vegetable 
in all parts of the country but scil and 
other considerations may limit the scope 
of this programme. The vegetable seed 
industry is & provincial subject and we 
in the Government of India can be of 
service and help only in an indirect way 
by placing at the dispoenl of the Pro- 
vincial Governments the resulta of 
such research and auch technical advice as 
we possess. Besides the Provincial Govern- 
mente it is the members of the trade 
who are primarily responsible for the 
future and without whose interest and 
vigilance nothing can be achieved. I 
hope and trust that such an effort will 
be forthcoming both from: the Provincial 
Governments and the trade. This Con- 
ference is here to take counsel on the 
methods to be adopted for meeting the 
situation. If we succeed in our aim in 
this direction, we shall be solving a part 
of one of our big problems relating to 
food self-sufficiency. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The two-day seasion of the  Fifta 
Vegetable Secds Conference called hy 
Mr. Jairamdas Doulatram, Agriculture 
and Food Minister to the Government of 
India, concluded in New Delhi on March 
23, after adopting several resolutions. 


Among them are the following :— 


(1) That the Government of India 
should chaik out a long-term policy which 
will fully take into aceount and reconcile 
the larger interests of the country with 
those of the sced growers and with the 
necessity of maintaining foreign markete 
established during the last few years. 


(2) That under the conditions aused 
by partition, A Ceritral Vezetable Breeding 
Station on a permanent basis to set up 
immediately to produce meather seeds. 
It is desirable to have regiona! seed 
breeding stationa. 


(3) That the multiplication of the 
European tvpe of vezetab.e seeda be 
encouraged under private enterprise im 
suitable areas approved by the Govern- 
ment and that the Central and Provincial 
Governments should aesist in this, so that 
production is quickly organised and 
distribution arranyed on the basis of 
quality standards prescribed by the 
Government. 


(4) That as sufficient seeds are avail- 
able in India, the exports of home- 

wn flower and vegetable seeds be 
permitted and 

(5) That since tle Government’s 
polioy is to mate Jndin self sufficient in 
vegetable seeds, no imports o: vegetable 
seeds except mother seeda of vegetablea 
and flower be permnitte’. The importe 
of thease latter should be allowed both 
from dollar and non-dollar areas. 
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LAND RECLAMATION SCHEMES :; AGRICULTURE 
SECRETARY ON GROW MORE FOOD CAMPAIGN 


“If the provision relating to ‘ agri- 
culture’ under the new Constitution is 
to be given effect to, the responsibility 
for food production must be placed 
fairly and squarely on the Provincial 
Governments. This is all the more 
necessary because under the policy of 
decontrol, the Centre will very soon 
cease to be responsible for the supply of 
grains to deficit provinces under a Basio 
Plan’’. This was the view expressed 
by Mr. B. R. Sen, Agriculture Secretary 
to the Government of India, speaking on 
March 16 at the inauguration of a 10,000 
acre land-reclumation scheme at Khurai, 
in the Saugor District of the Central Pro- 
vinoee. Two units of 15 tractors each 
bave been supplied by the Central Tractor 
Organisation of the Agriculture Ministry 
for the reclamation of 10,000 acres of 
kana infected lands. 


Referring to the responsibility of the 
Centre, Mr. Sen said: ‘' Certain aspects 
of food production can best be done by 
the Centre and here I am expressing my 
own personal views. These are schemes 
of irrigation aud drainage whioh aftect 
more than one Province, co-ordination 
of supply of essential materials such as 
iron aad steel, cement, coal, chemical 
fertilisers etc., planned irrigation by 
tubewells served by eleotrio power except 
when a Provinoe has the experience and 
Organisation to doal with the complex 
Organisational and technical problems 
invoived, and lastly land reclamation. 


Increased Food Production 


As regards the Grow More Food Cam. 
psign Mr. Sen said that it was started in 
1942 a a purely emergenoy meagure to 
oftset the loss of supplies from Burma. 
It was in the midst of war when the Gov- 
ernment of Inuia had in effect ussumed 
direct responsibility for the administra. 
tion of lnodia in all subjects irrespective 
of the sphore of provincial autonomy. 


The Campaign inoluded all measures 
big or amail, which promised incseased 
food production. The basic principle of 
the scheme wus the Centre's ofier to 
share half the additional expenditure 
with the Provincial Governments. 


The following general conclusions can 
be drawn from the statistics of the 
results of the campaign which are avail- 
able: (a) If the outturn per acre on 
@n average is taken at one third of a 
ton, it is clear that tho production figures 
have been very largely vitiated by 
seasonal factors. (5) ‘hough in 1942-43, 
1943-44, 1944-45, considerable areas of 
marginal land in addition to those divert- 
ed trom non-fyod crops appear to have 
been brought under food crops, since 
1945-46 additional acreage under food 
crops appears to be limited to the Jand 
diverted from non-food crops. (c) The 
increase in production effected during 
these yearS amounts roughly to about 
2 million tons a year. This increazed 
Production of 2 million tons is again 
roughly the production from the land 
diverted from non-tood crops. Other 
schemes relating to irrigation and drani- 
age, maaures, improved seeds eto., appear 
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on the whole to have contributed very little 
to the inoreaséd production. 


The unsatisfactory resulta have been 
ascribed to (a) a succession of bad seasons 
for either or both of the two main crops. 
wheat and rice (0) large-scale damage 
to crops by pests e.g., to rice in Bengal 
in 1943 and to wheat in the Punjab in 
1946 (c) inadequate supplies of easen- 
tial materials like coal, cement, iron and 
steel and fertilisera. 


Central Responsibility 


While these factors were no doubt largely 
responsible, one important contributory 

‘OF appears so far to have been over- 
looked. The campaign practically 
coincided with the assumption of ree- 
ponsibility by the Centre for controlled 
distribution of all available grains, whether 
procured internally or from abroad, to 
meet the deficits of the different provinces. 
The natural effect of this assumption of 
overall responsibility by the Centre was 
the weakening of Provincial reaponsi- 
bility both for produotion and distribution 
of food. The urge for increased production 
on the part of individual oultivators in 
the Provinces was also affected to some 
extent by the polioy of contro] of prices 
which at best was unscientific in character 
as it did not deal with all prices whether 
of food and non-food crops orof other 
essential items which entered into the cost 
of living of the oultivators. The system 
of financial assistance from the Centre 
had somo of the characteristic effects of 
unemployment doles in U. K. The 
result was that the Centre and the Pro- 
vinces impeded each other's efforts. 


However justified the obliteration of 
Provincial responsibility in the matter 
of food production was during the war 
years, it seems olear that such a policy 
oan hardly be allowed to continue in the 
post-war period as a normal feature of 
administration. The emergency under 
which the campaign was started in 1942 
was expected to last not more than two 
or three years after the end of the war. 
To convert that emergency measure 


into a scheme for “covering the 
existing deficit in the country on 
the present rationing scales ’—as is 
the basis of the present campaign to 


produce an additional 4 million tons over 
@ period of 5 years beginning from 1947- 
48—is to make the smae kind of mistake 
ag was done by the British in India when 
emergency measures to deal with political 
unrest became the permanent feature of 
their adnuinistration. 


The problem of land reclamation is 
one on which neither the Centre nor the 
Provinces appear yet to have sorted out 
their ideas fully. Till 1946, tho policy 
of the Central Government was for 
increased outturn and not increased 
acreage. The present land reclamation 
achemes are actually the result of the 
accident of our coming into possession 
of tractors and other equipments which 
were used by the Americang on the oon- 
struction of the Ledo road. " 


If we decide seriously to take up the 
reclamation of lands now out of oultiva- 
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tion or going out of cultivation, we shail 

have to do a lot more thinking about the 

ancillary problems than we have done 

in the past. It is estimated that there 

are 2 to 3 million acres of land now out 

of oultivation. The main causes are 

stated to be malaria, lack of drainage and 

at places lack of irrigational facilities. 

If ene areas are to be reclaimed, these 

problems must be simultaneously tackled. 

The area which is goingout of oultivation 

owing to kane infestation is also estimated 

at 2 to 3 million acree. In these areas 

the follow up cultivation must be 

sustained if the kans is not to make ite 

appearance again. If the Centre is to 

take the ,sesponsibility for reclamation 
schemes, the question which arises isg 
whether the present arrangements underp 
which the Centre only ploughs up the 

land while the other problems are left 

to be dealt with by the Provinces can be 

regarded as satisfactory. 


A suggestion has been made that for 
dealing with all the problems simultane. 


, ously, the Centre should set up an ‘‘Au- 


thority” under Sec. 135 of tne Government 
of India Act which will be replaced by a 
similar provision in the new Constitution. 
Such an Authority if set up wul require 
Powers to take over under ite own 
control notified lands for reclamation, 
to demand the services of the Provincial 
Staff to make surveys and enforce anti- 
malarial and other health measures, aud 
to induce labour from outside as may 
not be locally available. The success 
of any such Authority wili however 
depend very largely on the willing eo- 
operation of the Provinoes. 


Settlement Schemes 


Another aspect of the problem which 
requires caretul consideration is the 
settlement of the land reclaimed. One 
of the greatest impediments to increased 
efficiency in agricultural production in 
India is the uneconomic nature of hold- 
ings. Should the reclamation of new 
lands be not made the basis for experi. 
ments in co-operative farming in India ? 
Should not similar attempte be made 
even in the case of kane lands also though 
these lands are now divided into small 
holdings ? It has to be admitted that 
none of the Provinces where reclamation 
has been taken up 20 far appear to have 
examine these masters fully. 


STUDENT TRAINEES TO U. N. 
SECRETARIAT 


The Ministry of External Affairs and 
Commonwealth Relations have received 
@ number of queries oconcerning the 
scheme of recruitment of student 
trainees to the United Nations Seore- 
tariat, says a Press Note issued by the 
Ministry ot External Aftairs and Common- 
wealth Kelations on March 16. The 
scheme is at present in ite initial stage, 
and the dotails are being worked out by 
the United Nations Secretariat. 


It is believed, however, that a com- 
petitive examination will be conducted 
by the United Nations to select a limited 
number of trainees in each geographical 
iarea. A further communique will be 
esued as soon as the echeme matures 
and full particulars are reccived trom the 
United Nations Secretariat. Meanwhile 
no querics concerning this scheme can 
be entertained. 
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The need for expanding the Central Agricultural Research Institute to take 


and Agriculture Minister, while inaugurating a Conversazione at 
Research Institute in Delhi on March 27 
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trainees was emphasized by 
the Agricultural 


more 


MORE TRAINED PERSONNEL FOR prime minister's PRESENTS 
AGRICULTURE 


to think of agricultural progress 

of 35 crores of the Indian people 

by having one central agricultural institute 
where about a hundred persons are train- 
ed every year. If weare to make our agri- 
cultural masses healthier and happier, 
we should aim at having one huge central 


VW" are merely scratching the surface 


institute where thousands can be trained”, | 


stated Mr. Jairamdas Doulatram, Ayri- 
culture and Food Minister to the Govern- 
ment of India inaugurating on March 
27 at the Agriculture Research Insti- 
tute a Conversazione. 


The Agriculture Minister stated that 
it was necersary to arsess the value of 
the Research Institute io relation to 
India’s future development of agricul- 
ture. They should deal with it in a 
constructive manner so that it could 
fulfil the people’s needs. He on his 
part would strain every nerve to see 
that the Institute developed and that 
quickly. Towards this end he would 
seek the co-operation of the Assembly 
and the people. 


Conversazione 


Earlier, Dr. J. N. Mukherjee, Director 
of the Institute, explained that the 
Conversazione was intended to give 
scientasts an opportunity to explain to 
visiters their contributions to scientific 
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knowledge and the usefulness of their 
work to society. Scientific research was 


the ultimate source of all applied research 


and technological advance. The _ inter- 
relation between fundamental ard 
applied research and pract.cal improve- 
ments, continued Dr. Mukherjee, was 


most evident in agriculture. It signified - 


the exploitation by man of the olimatic, ‘ N@vshahra early in February when 2,000 


i : rat led. Their names have 
soil, water, vegetation and annual re- | raiders were killed 
land. The scientific 08” inscribed on the watches.  - 


thus » 


sources of the 
background of agriculture was 
provided by ecology, the science which 
deals with the effect of the environment 
on life and its adaptation to the former. 


These studies were of a long-term 
nature and often it was not possible to 
promise quick results. That did not 
however mean that it was not possible 
to plan research with practical objectives. 
For this, it was necessary to formulate 
programmes of research, in which imme- 
diate, short and long-term aspects are 
correlated. 


The Agriculture Minister was taken 
round the different divisions dealing 
with agricultural engineering, agronomy. 
botany, entomology, mycology 
chemistry. 


and 


¢ 


( 


FOR GALLANTRY 


In token of hts appreciation of the work : 


(of the Balak Sena—the Youth organisa-— 


/ 


tion set up by Brig. Usman in Naushahra— . 
the Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru, has 

sent to Major General Kalwant Singh, — 
Commanding, Jammu and = Kashmir - 
Force, three wrist watches for presentation 


, to three members of the Sena, who dis-— 
' tinguished themselves in the battle of 


When bullets were whizzing past all 


> over the place in the Naushahra sector, 
> boys of the Balak Sena acted as messenger 

: boys, often at the risk of their lives, to | 
/ carry messages from the Indian troope’ 


‘ headquarters to forward pickets. 


UNITED STATE OF MATSYA 


(Continued from Page 493) 


Addressing the parade, Rajpramukh, 
the Maharaja of Dholpur, declared that 
the four States of Alwar, Bharatpur, 
Dholpur and Karauli were today em. 
barking upon a new era as the United 
State of Matsya and were undertaking 
their new burdens and responsibilities 
jointly. He noped that the infant 
State of Matsya would grow and prosper 
within the Dominion of Free India and 
contribute in no small measure to the 
glory of our free and independent 
motherland. 
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Mr. Jairamdas Doulatram, Food Minister, presided over the Annual Convocation 


of the Indian Council of Agricultural 


Research in New Delhi on 


March 29. 


Minister presents a certificate to a successful student 


FOOD MINISTER’S ADDRESS AT 
I. C. A. R. CONVOCATION 


669 T is impossible to build our 
| India, it is impossible to raise 
our country unless those who are 

in varied branches and sections of 
Governmental departments feel literally 


one with the people,” said the Hon’ble 
Shri Jairamdas Doulatram, India’s 
Minister for Food and Agriculture, 


presiding over the Annual Convocation 
of the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research, held in New Delhi on March 
29, for awarding certificates to successful 
students of the Counoil’s training courses. 
examinations in statistics. 


Continuing Mr. Jairamdas said that 
those of us who hankered after jobs 
abroad and took pride in getting elected 
to some committee somewhere outside 
India betrayed a trace of inferiority 
complex which had grown as a result of 
170 years of foreign rule. There was 
plenty of work to be done in this country. 

re was no reason, considering the 
past record of our contribution to the 
world’s progress, why we could not now 
and in the future do higger and greater 
things for the good of humanity. 


In True Proportion 


Conoluding the Food Minister stated, 
‘* Let us feel proud when we look upon 
the past, but let us not be content with 
our present bank balance. Those few 
who have learnt statistics must add to 
their knowledge and be adding to their 
knowledge and continue to add to he 
knowledge of the world. I do h 
that you will measure things in their 
true proportion. You may be scientists 
or you may be Government servants 
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but never forget that the country is 
looking to you for service and help.” 


The Vice-Chairman of the Council, 
Sir Datar Singh, giving an account of 
the large-scale sample surveys for esti- 
mating crop yields at present in progress 
in India said, ‘‘ For the first time almost 
all the Provinces are trying out a 
uniform method of random sampling 
under the direction of the Statistical 
Adviser of the Council”. The results 
of the researcha in the sampling 
technique carried out by the Council, 
he said, have been very encouraging and 
have won universal recognition. He 
added that the Council was trying to 
set as high a standard as possible for 
the training of professional statisticians. 


news coe wage 


REVISED TRUNK CALL RATES 
FROM APRIL 1 


With effect from the midnight of March 
31, the basio charge for telephone trunk 
calls between any two exchanges be. 
longing to the Indian Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department will be increased by 
60 per cent except for Press trunk calls 
for which the basic charge will be jn- 
creased by 40 :per cent only, says a Press 
Note issucd by the Direct orate-General 
Posts aud Telegraphs on March 30. The 
existing surcharge will be aboliahed from 
the same date. 
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COMPOST DEVELOPMENT 
COMMITTEE 


In view ot the present unsatisfuctcry 
food position in the country and = the 
need lor mobilising all available resources 
in the matter of manure supply, the 
Government of India have appointed 
‘The Central Manure (Compost) Deve- 
lopment Committee *, says a Press Note 
issued by the Ministry of Agriculture on 
Mareh 20, 


The Committee consists of Mr. J diram- 
das Doulatram, Agriculture and Food 
Minister to the Government of India 
us Chairman and the tollowing members:— 
Sit Datar Singh (Vice-Chairman) ; 
Shrimati Mira Behn, Hony. Agricultrua) 
Adviser to U. P. Government, Rishikesh ; 
Dr. J.C. Kumarappa, All India Village 
Industriea Association, Wardha; Shri 
Shiv Kumar Sharma, Editor, Krishi 
Sansar, P.O. Bijnor, U. P.; Dr. B.N. 
Lal, Provincial Biochemist, Compost 
Scheme, Department of A iculture, 
United Provinces; Dr, K. G. Joshi, 
Provincial Biochemist, Compost Scheme, 
Department of Agriculture, Central 
Provinces and Berar; Dr. M. R. Madhock, 
Provincial Biochemist, Compost Scheme, 
Department of Agriculture, East Punjab; 


Dr. 8. V. Govinda Rajan, Agricultural 
Chemist, Department of Agriculture, 
Mysore; Mes.rs, M.N. Basak, Provincial 
Biochemist, Compost Scheme, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, West Bengal ; 
Provincial Biochemist, Compost Scheme, 
Department of Agriculture, Bombay ; 


Qupta, Provincial Biochemist, 
Compost Scheme, Department 
of = Agriculture, Bihar ; Madhob 


Patnaik, Provincial Biochemist, Compost 
Scheme, Department of Agriculture, 
Orissa, M.S. Siva Raman, Director of 
Agriculture, Madras; M.S. Randhawa, 
Deputy Commissioner, Delhi; T. C. 
Kochunni Pillai, Assistant Director of 
Agriculture, Travancore; V. Subrah.- 
manyan, Professor of Biochemistry, 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore ; 
A. P.F Hamilton, Inspector General 
of Forests, Government of India and a 
representative each of the Ministries of 
Finance, Health, Education and Trans- 
port, Government of India. Dr. C. N. 
Acharya, Chief Biochemist to Govern- 
ment of India, will be Secretary. 


The Committee will review periodi- 
oally the progress of compost production 
and allied schemes in India ; work out 
detailed plans for increasing the rate of 
compost production in the country, so 
as to cover the whole of’ the refuse 
materials available in the rural and 
urban areas ; consider such other schemes 
and plans as may be entrusted to the 
Committee by the Government of India 
from time to time ; review the work done 
and frame a programme for the next 
6 months ; organize Provincia] Compost 
Development Conferences and Committees 
in different areas, for the purpose of co. 
ordination and _ intensification of work, 
and undertake and organize intensive 
propaganda for seouring complete deve. 
lopment of local manurial ree ources. 
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CHINESE DELEGATE EXPLAINS RESOLUTION ON KASHMIR 


NTRODUCILNG the draft resolution 
| on Kashmir in the Seourity 
Council on March 18 the Chair- 


man Dr. T. F. Tsiang (China) said : 


{ have tho honour in the name of the 
Chinese Delegation to place before the 
members of the Seourity Council a draft 
resolution on the Kashmir question. I 
wish first of all to make a few preliminary 
remarks about this draft resolution. 


The draft resolution is very tentative. 
Although during the past week, I have 
bad conversations with the delegations 
of India and Pakistan and with several 
members of the Security Council, pressure 
of work has prevented mo from seeking 
these oonsultations to the extent that 
I would desire. The problem is very 
complicated. I do not presume to have 
that degree of knowledge to propound 
a solution that would cover all aspects 
and cover them satisfactorily. Therefore, 
in considering this draft resolution 1 
certainly would welcome suggestions, 
amendments and changes. The draft 
resolution is placed before the members 
of the Security Council tor disoussion. 


Spirit of Fraternity 


In the course of discussion on this 
uestion, the delegations of India and 

akistan have expressed an earnest wish 
to find a peaceful solution. * In framing 
this draft resolution 1 have kept the spirit 
of the draft striotly within that spirit 
of fraternity. Therefore, the language 
and method: recommended here are 
all within Chapter VI of the Charter 
of the United Nations. There is no 
hint of Chapter VII. 


In earlier discussions of this question 
it was pointed out and rightly that 
plebiscite was of strategical and central 
importance. I remember the represen- 
tative of the United Kingdom telling 
us that the plebiscite should be free 
and impartial and even more than that 
should appear manifestly and obvivusly 
free and fair to everybody. That ob- 
servation later on emphasized by several 
other representatives has always been 
kept in my mind in preparing tlua draft 
resolution. So much for preliminary 
remarks on this draft resolution. 


I shall now refer to the draft resolution 
iteelf. I do not. need to read the pream- 
ble. However the preamble does have 
an importance in that it ca'ls attention 
to two great aspects of the problem, one, 
plebiscite and the other, early restora- 
tion of peace and order. In other words, 
I assumed that if we cculd provide 
eatisfaction with regard to these two 
problems, the problem of plebiscite and 
the problem of restoration of peace and 
order, we should have this question 
solved. 


The main body of the draft resolution 
consists of ‘articles of settlement ”’. 
I have divided the articles into three 
parts. Part A relates to ‘* restoration of 

and order,” Part B relates to 
‘‘plebiscite”” and Part C oonsists of 
‘general provirions’’, which have to 
do also with both plebiscite and res- 
toration of peaco and order, 
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In Part A relating to restoration of 
peace and order, we have bilateral under- 
takings. The Government of Pakistan 
undertakes to use its utmost endeavours 
to bring about (A) (B) and (C). 


So far. as concrete details in Part A 
are conoe:ned, I think there can be no 
objection if we achieve our objective, 
restoration of peace and order. I shall 


_ Lot proceed to read the material von- 


tained in that part, since the teat of the 
draft resolution is before representatives, 
on the Security Council. 


Withdrawal of Troops 


Part A—paragraph 2,  sub-para- 
graph (2) is an undertaking by the 
Government of India to withdraw its 
troops from Jammu and Kashmir pro- 
gressively consistent with their function 
of maintaining defence and security. 


It might be asked why we should not 
provide a time table in regard to the 
withdrawal. I thought that at such a 
distance and without intimate know- 
ledge of the local situation, it would be 
unwise for the Security Council to place 
a time table in the resolution. I think 
that the matter might well be left to the 
faith of the Government of India as 
well aa to the discretion of the Commis- 
gion of the Seourity Council on India. 


As representatives will see, later on 
in this draft resolution, the Commission 
which the Security Council has provided 
by ite earlier resolution, has the authority 
to investigate and mediate with regard 
to all terms of the settlement. In 
this matter, too, our Commission on the 
spot can legitimately make representa- 
tiona to the Government of India as to 
whether this draft resolution is rightly 
interpreted by the Government of India 
and whether it is faithfully carried out. 


The draft resolution goes on to provide 
for stationing the remainder of the troops. 
It may be that the purposes of defence 
and seourity make it impcssible for the 
Government of India to withdraw its 
army entirely from Kashmir. Perhaps 
certain portion must be left there. In 
that oase, this draft resolution provides 
that stationing the remainder should 
be at such points as not to afford any 
intimidation or appearance of intimida- 
tion to inhabitants of the State. 


Plebiscite Administration 


In the implementation of that para- 
graph, the Commission on India will 
again be there to offer its good offices 
and its mediation. That is all for res- 
toration of peace and order. 


T shall now refer to Part B which re- 
Jates to the plebiscite. In this Part, 
representatives will see that I have 
attempted to work in every possible 
guarantee that I can think of in order to 
make the plebiscite free and impartial. 


Paragraph 3 of Part B says: 
** The Government of India undertakes 


to establish in Jammu and Kashmir a 
Plebiscite Administration with the sole 
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and _full authority to administer the 
plebiscite on the question of accession of 
the State ’’. 


_ Therefore, there will be a special 
independent department of the Govern- 
ment charged with this one task and given 
te authority to administer this one 
job. 

Paragraph 4 1s divided into sub- 
paragraphs (A)(B) and (C).  Sub- 
paragraph (A) reads as follows: 


**The Government of India agrees to 
appoint six nominees of the Secretary- 
General of tlhe United Nations to be 
Direetor and Assistant or Regional 
Directors of the Plebiscite Adminis- 
tration ”’. 


Top officers of the Plebiscite Adminis- 
tration shall all be neutral international 
personalities. They are to be nomi- 
nated by the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. In this respect, of 
course, we have several alternatives. 
The Security Council might nominate or 
our Commission might nominate. After 
careful consideration I have decided that 
it will best serve the purposes of the 
Administration by asking the Seoretary- 
General of the United Nations to nomi 
nate six top officers. 


The work of the Plebiscite Adminis. 
tration is to be of strictly technical end 
administrative nature. It has nothing 
to do with politics or war and I [elt tLat 
the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations with the large expericnce he has 
had in forming the International Secre- 
tariat here could well be trusted with the 
task of selecting top officers in building 
up a really independent and impartial 
administration to administer the ple. 
biscite in Kashmir. 


Respect for Sovereignty 
Snb-paragraph (B) reads as follows : 


“The Director acting as an_ officer 
of the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
shall have the authority to nominate 
his eubordinates and draft regulations 
governing the plebiscite. Such nami- 
nations should be formally appointed 
and such draft regulations should be 
formally promulgated by the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir’”’. 


This paragraph for one thing provides 
for ajl respect for the sovereignty of 
a member State. Though ncminated by 
the Secretary-General, the Director and 
Assistant or Regional Directcrs § ahall 
consider themselves for the time being as 
officers of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir. However, they are authorized 
to keep their entire administration 
impartial because they have the authority 
to nominate their subordinater and frame 
regulations governing the plebiscite. 


In order to respect the sovereignty 
of a member State we say that such nomi- 
nations should be formally promulgated 
by the State of Jammu and Kashmir. 

e 


Sub-paragraph (C) goes on to deal 
with the terms of service. That involves 
enumeration of the atatus, privileges. 
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lamunities aud even the period of servive 
I have felt that that matter should form 
the subject of separate _ negotiation 
between the  Secretary-General and 
representatives of India. 


Paragraph 5 says: ‘‘The Government 
of India undertakes to prevent any 
threat, coercion or intimidation on voters 
in the plebiscite and shall cause this 
undertaking to be known to all concerned 
as an international obligation binding 
of all public authorities of Jammu and 
Kashmir ’”’. 

In this paragraph the Government of 
of India accepts the obligation to free 
the plebiscite from any threat, coercion 
or intimidation. It undertakes more 
than that, to make this undertaking 
known to publio authorities in Jammu 
and Kashmir and known to them as an 
international obligation binding on them, 
which they oannot disregard. 


Paragraph 6 says: 

‘“The Government of India shall them- 
selves and through the Government of 
Jammu and Kashmir cause it to be Known 
to all concerned that all inbabitants of 
Jammu and Kashmir _ regard-less of 
cread, caste or party willbe safe and free 
in expressing their view and voting on 
the question of accession of the State’’. 


Whereas Paragraph 5 is addressed to 
public authorities. paragraph 6 is 
addressed to the people of the State 
to assure them that they will be per- 
feotly safe in expressing their preference 
for this State or for that State, and will 
be safe and free in voting for accession 
to India or for accession to Pakistan and 
that the Indian Governinent and the State 
Government of Jammu and Kashmir 
undertake to make it widely known 
among the inhabitants. 


Indian Nationals 


Paragraph 7 says: ‘‘ The Government 
of India shall use and shall request the 
‘Government of the State to use their 
best endeavours to effect the withdrawa' 
from the State of such Indian nationals 
not normally resident therein as have 
entered it for unlawful purpose on or 
since August 15, 1947”. 


I think this paragraph and its purpose 
are evident. I do not need to say any- 
thing except in regard to this phrase 
‘‘unlawful purpose’’. People coming 
for legitimate purpose are allowed in 
every country. But that does not mean 
that everybody who is there for lawful 
purpose shall be entitled to vote in the 
plebiscite. Who shall be entitled to 
vote will form the subject of the regula- 
tions which the Plebiscite Administration 
will determine. 


Paragraph 8 reads as follows : 


«The Government of India shall urge 
upon the Government of the State to 
take all possible steps to ensure that 

(A) all citizens of the State who have 
left it on account of the disturbances 
are invi and are free to return 
to their homes and exercise all their 
rights as such citizens ; 


(B) there is no victimization ; 


(C) all political prisoners of the State 
are relensed 5 nud 


(D) munurities in all parte of the State 
are accorded adequate protection”’. 

That paragraph is I think  self- 
explanatory. | 

Paragraph 9 reads: \ ane 

‘‘The Commission of the Security 
Council as provided in its resolution of 
January 20, 1948 shall at the end of the 
plebiscite certify to the Council, whother 
the plebiscite has been really free and 
impartial”. = | - —— 

_T regard ‘hat paragraph as being quite 
iraportant. Although we bave in earlier 
Paragraphs piled guarantee on guarantee 
that the plebiscite shall be free and 
impartial, nevertheless at the end of it 
the. Commission has the right to tell 
the Seourity Council whether the plehicite 
has been really free and impartial 
or not. That places the firal word 
in the hands of the Security Council. 
Anybody who tries to run the plebiscite 
or part of it in his way against the 
provisions which have been set will be 
undermining the validity of the plebiscite. 
That is a serious matter which I cannot 
imagine that Government authorities 
or the people would think likely. 


Interim Government 


Finally, we have Part C—General 
Provisions—Paragraph 10: The Govern- 
ment of India undertakes to use its 
best endeavours to ensure that in the 
composition of the Interim Government 
of Jammu and Kashmir provision is made 
for adequate representation of al] major 
political groups in the State. 


I admit that Paragraph 10 has been the 
most difficult phase of this protlem. 
We have to consider the anxieties on the 
part of Pakistan as to the influence o: 
the Interim Government on_ the 
plebiscite and as to the general confidence 
that the Interim Government might 
inspire in the population in the state. 
We have also to consider the sovereign 
righta of member States and their 
constitutional structures. After careful 
consideration of this problem I have 
placed before the members of the Sccurity 
Council the present draft. Again in 
connection with this paragraph, as in 
connection with all paragrapls, the 
Commission will be there to offer good 
offices and mediation. 


We hope that the Interim Government 
will not. be considered to be an influence 
preventing the realization of a free 
and impartial plebiscite. I believe that 
we can realize that minimum achieve- 
ment under parayraph 10. 


Fulfi’ment of Obligaticns 


Paragraph 11 states: ‘* The Government 
of India agrees to appoint an official 
of high standing to be stationed in 
the Stute during the interim period, who 
shall have the power to cause to be 
fulfilled by the State Government al! 
international obligations arising out of 
the present articles of settlement”. 


It is the Government of the Dominion 
of India which contracts this international 
obligation The execution is on the spot 
in one of the States. ‘lo give execution 
of this international obligation sufficient 
weight and importance T thought it well 
for the Security Council to ask the 
Pominion Government itaelf to designate 
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an official uf high standing with whom 
the Commission can deal and whom the 
Commission can hold responsible for the 
fulfilment of these international obliga- 
tions. 2 

Finally, the last paragraph states: 
12. The Security Council instructs 
its Commission to offer its good cffices 
and mediation in the implementation 
of the present articles of settlement”’. 


The meaning of this paragraph is that 
our Commission is concerned with the 
implementation of all articles of settle- 
ment. 


That concludes my commentary op 
tho articles of settlement: Frcm prelimi- 
nary conversations which I have held with 
the parties I know that this draft is not 
satisfactory to both sides. I beg them 
to consider thatig a case of this type 
every nature of the problem does not 
permit of oa solution which would be one 
ee por cent. satisfactory to both 
sides. 


I also request that representatives 
of India and Pakistan should keep in 
mind the provisions of the Charter 
of the United Nations. We cannot 
settle there problems in any arbitrary 
manner. It is necessary that we should 
observe the Charter. The Security 
Council while endowed with great powers 
has limitations both in regard to procedure 
and substance. 


I have satisfied myrelf that under the 
present circumstances we could not 
do more for either side than is presented 
in the articles of settlement. 


INDIAN ENVOY’S VISIT TO 
EAST INDONESIA 


An enthusiastic welcome was accorded 
to India’s Consul-General Mr. Raghvan 
on his first visit to East Indonesia, ip 
the last week of March. 


Indians residing in many scattered 
islands ofthis part of Indonesia were 
overjoyed to meet the first cfficial 
representative of Free India. The 
authorities of East Indonesia State 
cordially welcomed Mr. Raghvan. 


At Makassar, the capita) of East 
Indonesia, the entire Indian community 
including the Muslims arranged a Lig 
reception in Mr. Raghvan’s hcnour and 
pledged loyalty to India. Mekesser’s 
Grand Hotel where he steved flew the 
Indian tri colour as a mark of respect 
to India’s Consul-Genera]. A_ repreven- 
tative of Prince Sukawati, President of 
East Indonesia State, and the local 
Chinese Consul saw Mr. Raghvan off 
from Makassar on March 24. 


At Denpasar all Indian houses and. 
business premises were tastefully de- 
corated and Mr. Raghvan received a 
cordial welcome from the Indian com- 
munity and the local officials. 


After his visit to Sourabay Mr. Raghven 

concluded his eight-dsy tour of Eest 
Jndonesia and returned to Batavia on 
Marob 30. 
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THE DRAFT RESOLUTION New Record in Employment 


Dr. T.F. Tsiang presented the following 
resolution to the Security Council on the 
Kashmir dispute on March 18 :— 


The Security Council 


Having considered the statements of 
vhe representatives of India and Pakistan 
concerning the dispute over the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir ; 


Noting with satisfaction that both 
India and Pakistan desire that the ques- 
tion of the accession of Jammu and 
Kashmir to India or Pakistan should be 
decided through the democratio method 
of a free and impartial plebiscite ; 


Being strongly of the opinion that the 
early restoration of peace and order in 
Jammu and Kashmir is essential ; 


RESOLVE to recommend to the 
Government of India and Pakistan the 
acceptance of the following Articles of 
Settlement : 


(A) RESTORATION OF PEACE 
AND ORDER: 


(1)° The Government of Pakistan 
undertakes to use its best endeavours :— 


(a) to secure the withdrawal from 
Jammu and Kashmir of intruding tribes- 
men and Pakistan nationals. 


(6) to prevent any further intrusion 
into the State by denying transit through 
and the use of any bases in Pakistan 
territory and by forbiding the furnishing of 
military and other supplies to all elefnent 
engaged in hostility or violence against 
the State. 


(c) to persuade all intruders that tho 
prosent articles of settlement accepted by 
India and Pakistan provide full freedom 
to all inhabitants of the State regardless of 
oreed, caste or party to express their 
views and to vote on the question of the 
nocession of the State and that therefore 
they should cease fighting and co-operate 
in the maintenance of peace and order. 


(2) The Government of India shall 
arrange :— 

(a) for the progressive withdrawal from 
Jammu and Kashmir of such of its troops 
“us are not required for the purposes of 
defence and security, and, 


(6) for stationing the remainder at 
such pointa as not to afford any intimida- 
tion or appearance of intimidation to the 
inhabitants of the States. 

(B) PUBRBISCITE : 

(3) The Government of India under- 
takes to establish in Jammu and Kashmir 
a Plebiscite Administration with the sole 
and full) authority to administer the 
plebiscite on the question of accession 
of the State. 


(4) a) Thea Grovernment of — Tndia 
agrees to appoint six nominees of the 
Seoretary-General of the United Nationa 
to be the Director and Aasistant or 
Regioral Directors of the Plebiscite 
Administration. 


(-) The Director acting as an officer 


of thé State of Jammu and Kashnir 
ahall have authority to nominate his 
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subordinates and draft regulations 
governing the plebiscite. Such nomina- 
tions should be formally appointed and 
such draft regulations should be formally 
promulgated by the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir. 


(c) The terms of service of the Director 
and Assistant or Regional Directors 
shall form the subject of separate negotia- 
tion between the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations and the Permanent 
Representative of India to the United 
Nations. 


(5) The Government of India under- 
takes to prevent any threat, coercion 
ot intimidation on the voters in the flebi- 
scite and shall cause this undertaking to 
be known to all concerned as an inter- 
national obligation binding on all public 
authorities in Jammu and Kashmir. 


(6) The Government of India shall 
themselves and through the Government 
of Jammu and Kashmir cause it to be 
known to all concerned that all inhabi- 
tants of Jammu and Kashmir regardless 
of creed, caste or party will be safe and 
free in expressing their views and in 
voting on the question of the accession 
of the State. 


(7) The Government of India shal! 
use and shall request the Government of 
the State to use their best endeavours 
to effect the withdrawal from the State 
of such Indian nationals not normally 
resident therein as have entered it for an 
unlawful purpose on or since August 15, 
1947. 


(S) The Government of India shall 
urge upon the Government of the State 
to take all possible steps to ensure that— 


(a) all citizens of the State who have 
left it on account of disturbances are 
invited and are free to return to their 
homes and to exercise all their rights as 
such citizens. 


(6) there is no victimization. 


(c) all political prisoners of the State 
are released. 


(dq) minorities in all parts of the State 
are accorded adequate protection. 


(9) the Commission of the Securitv 
Council as provided in its resolution of 
Januarv 20, 1948, shall at the end of the 
plebiscite certifv to the Council whether 
the plebiscite has been really free and 
impartial. 


(C) GENERAL: 


(10) The Government of India under. 
takes to we its best endeavours to ensure 
that in the composition of the Interim 
Government of Jammu and Kashmir 
provision is made for adequate representa- 
tion of all major political groups in the 
State. 


(11) The Government of India agrees 
to appoint an official of high standiny to 
be atationed in the State during the 
interim period who shall have the power 


(Continued in next C'ol,) 
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Placings 


For the fifth month in succession, the 
Employment Service in India have set 
up &@ new record in the number of persons 
placed in employment, says a Press Note 
issued by the Directorate General of 
Resettlement and Employment on March 
20. During February, 1948, 17,153 
applicants, of whom 6,191 were ex- 
Servicemen, were found jobs by the 54 
Employment Exchanges. 


The number of displaced persons from 
Western Pakistan also rose; 5,248 such 
persons were placed in employment in 
February, bringing the aggregate total. 
since the inception of the scheme, to 
ab ous This gives a placing percentage 
of 17.9. 


The total number of persons placed 
in employment since the inception of the 
Resettlement and Employment. Organisa 
tion upto the end of February. 1948 waa 
3,11,086, of whom 1,90,978 were ex- 
Servicemen. The placement figure 
gives an over-all percentage of 22.8. 
which is a definite improvement over the 
Powition a year ago when the percentage 
of placings to registrations was 18.8. 


During the month of February, 1948, 
2,861 ex-Service personnel were selected 
and posted to 274 training centres in the 
Dominion of India, bringing the total 
number selected and posted upto the end 
of that month to 48.596. The postings 
included, 2,783 ex-Servicemen posted 
to vocational and technical training 
centres, and 78 disabled persons posted 
to training centres for the war-disabled. 
The total number of persons under training 
at the end of the month was 11,680, 
including 1581 displaced persons. 


A Technical and Vocational Training 
Scheme for the benefit of the refugees 
has been sanctioned, and is now in 
operation ; 2,272 seats have already been 
sanctioned for this purpose. Further 
extension of these facilities is under 
active contemplation with the object 
of raising the capacity to 10,500 seats for 
the displaced persons. One hundred 
and fifteen seats have been provided for 
refiigee women and girls and it is pro- 
posed to add more reats to train 300 
women at a time. 


The trades and occupations in which 
training is given to refugees are engineer- 
ing and building trades, such as black - 
smithe, carpentera, fitters, motor 
mechanies, bricklayers, masons, plumbers, 
commercial and clerical occupationr ; 
cottage and small-scale industrie.; and 
miscellaneous occupations auch as 
tailoring. 


(Continued from previcus Col.) 


to cause to he fulfilled by the State Gov~- 
ernment al] international obligations 
arising out of the present Articles of 
Settlement. 


(12) The Security Council instroctes 
its Commission to offer its good offices 
and mediation in the implementation of 
the present Articles of Settlement. 
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“FAIR ATTEMPT” TO SOLVE 
KASHMIR ISSUE 


Indian Delegate On Chinese Draft Resolution 


PEAKING on the Chinese Dra.t 
Resolution on the Kashmir pro- 
blem in the Security Council, 

Mr. Gopalswami Ayyangar, Leader of 
the Indian Delegation, said : 


I desire in the first place to invite the 
attention of the Security Council to the 
Rfact that the Indian delegation equally 
with the delegation ot Pakistan has not 
had time necessary for a thorough study 
Rof the draft resolution which the President 
. has placed before the Security Council 
' this afternoon. 


' The draft resolution tries to deal 
_, With important matters at issue in this 
‘Tz @ontroversy and these are of the greatest 
_. significance to us. Before we can 
“, formulate our final views on the contents 
“| of the draft resolution submitted by the 
"> representative of China it is necessary 
|.4 that we should have adequate time to 
3% study ita terms and digest all implica- 
‘zy tions of the different Paragraphs of this 
draft resolution and come to a considered 
24 conclusion as to how far it can be 
= acceptable to us. 


I wish at the outset to express my 
great sense of obligation and gratefulness 
to the President of the Security Council 
for the great trouble he has taken to 
understand the respective points of view 
of the two delegations on this controver 
sial matter and place before the Security 
Council the draft resolution which in 
my opinion attempta, in spite of any 
Suggestions or modifications we may have 
to make at a later stage, a fair solution 
- of the points in controversy. “That doe. not 
mean that we accept here and now all 


oR that is contained in this draft resolution. 
«23 The President has himself described it 
“44 aga very tentative draft resolution. The 


ms 
‘we President has asked his colleagues 
od4 to take this draft as the basis of discussion 
‘o~1 and expressed himself as being willing 
(1g to weloome amendments, suggestions 
‘33 and modifications which could improve 
y the draft resolution in the direction of 
7 making it acceptable to both parties. 


“ 


That being the nature of the draft 
resolution that we have to consider 
f_ today, I wish at this stage only to indicate 
amy initial reactions to it. 


Amicable Settlement Desired 


The President is pefectly right in 
| pooling out that in apite of differences 
gg Detween the points of view of the two 
‘ttm Aelegations on mattera which have been 
In controversy, there has been through 
oy 8D undercurrent of feeling in what has 
ie ° been said on behalf of both delegations 
7¢gg that we should make every endeavour 
‘ogg tO arrive at an amicable settlement. I 
“": take it that the President's effort in this 

" COnnection is bona fide and honest and 

‘ if I may say so a fair attempt to solve 
, . this problem. 


/ "; It has been a matter for some dis- 
“+ @ppointment to me that this draft 
. Pesolution has not received at the hands 


"3 
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of the leader of the Pakistan delegation 
of the appreciation I had hoped it 


might have received. But I do aitill. 


entertain the hope that after he has 
given the oontent: of this draft resolu- 
tion his full consideration be will see more 
in it to accept and he will be more able 
to see eye to eye with the pointe of view 
the President has tried to stress in this 
draft resolution than he has been able 
to do today. 


The draft resolution tackles three 
essential points on which it has not been 
possible for both the delegations to 
agree in the past. The first of these 
points refers to the question of with- 
drawal of armed forces of India from 
the State. The second point refers 
to the suggestion for setting up an im- 
partial neutral Government in the 
State and the third point reférs to 
the machinery to be employed for the 
conduct of the plebiscite. 


Undertaking from Pakistan 


However, as a condition precedent to 
the consideration of what should be done 
for the taking of the plebiscite it is 
necessury that Security Council should 
recognize that the first thing to do is 
not to blind ita eyes to the obvious 
fact that those who fight the Govern- 
ments of Kashmir and India today 


have received assistance on Pakistan 
territory, both material and 
otherwise, which has enabled them 


to carry on this fighting up to today. 
It is still going on, it will go on even in 
future unless we take a decision here 
whioh will put an end to this fighting. 


The first fact has to be recognized and 
before the Seourity Council does anything 
by way of blessing the agreements on the 
question of plebiscite it has become 
necessary to obtain from the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan an undertaking that 
it will do its utmost tc prevent this 
agsistance being rendered on its territory 
to the people who are invading and 
fightng in Kashmir. 

i] 

So far as the plebiscite is concerned, 
I have mentioned to the representatives 
on the Security Council the three points 
on which there has been the greatest 
controversy. 


In the matter of the withdrawal of 
troops from the State I take it that the 
Seourity Council recognizes that even 
after the fighting has stopped and in 
order to secure that maintenance of law 
and order which is so necessary for the 
taking under proper conditions 
of the plebiscite, the presence of an army 
in the state is absolutely essential and 
that army in the ciroumeatnces that exist 
today oan only be the Indian army. 


The withdrawal of this Indian army 
has been presed in debate on this 
question before the Security. Council 
only for the purpose of ensuring that 
no coercion, no intimidation and no 
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undue pressure is exervised upon those 
who have to oast their votes at the time 
of the taking of the plebiscite. 


This draft resolution therefore apparently 
proceeds on the premise that while 
the Indian Army has to remain, every 
precaution should be taken and every 
safeguard given for the purpose of 
ensuring that that army will not exert 
any undue pressure on the voters. 
That I take it is the intention of the 
President in the particular suggestions 
he has made in this draft resolution. 


The leader of the Pakistan delegation 
has not attacked the merits of the 
safeguards suggested in this draft 
resolution for this purpose. He has 
gone back to the telegram of the 8th 
November from India to Pakistan which 
has been read to representatives on the 
Security Council a number of times 
already. It is true the Prime Minister 
of India said that after the fighting 
stops and normal peace and. order has 
been restored troops of India would 
be withdrawn. 


We have to take account also of what 
happened after the 8th November. 
In. a previous speech I drew attention 
to the negotiations which took place 
between the two Dominions at which it 
was admitted and conceded that Indian 
army had to remain, but that conditions 
should be imposed which would confine 
it to certain places and perhaps reduce 
ite numbers, in order to see that what is 
retained in the State is retained only 
for the purpose of discharging the 
constitutional obligation of the Federal 
Centre for the defence of a  unitof 
Federation and for going to the aid of 
civil power when it was absolutely 
necessary that an army should 
intervene in putting down civil disorder. 


Troops’ Stay Essential 


That was more or less conceded. 
And why is it that in the Security 
Council itself on occasions on which this 
particular aspect of the matter has 
been debated suggestions have been 
made that some other kind of army 
might be stationed there— _ British 
Forces, Commonvealth Forces, an 
international force or a sort of combined 
force .onsisting both Indian and Pakistan 
units? All gre recoguitions of the 
fact that an army has to remain because 
the State’s integrity has tobe protected 
and law and order has to Le safeguarded 
in the last resort with the army avaiable 
whenever its assistance i6 necessary. 
That ie the reason why any army sl.ould 
stav and that army ‘n_ the present 
constitutional position can be no other 
than the Indian Army. 


Su far as the Indian delecation 1s 
concerned, on the last occarion that 
I spoke on this matter 1 made this 
position porfectly clear. But I added 
that if any member of the Security 
Council made any suggestions for the 
purposo of ensuring that thia army 
shall not improperly interfere with the 
voting we should be prepared to consider 
the suggestions in thut regard. Here 
I find in thia particular resolution that 
a suggestion has been made that the 
Government of India should so arrange 
that such portion of the army as has/to 
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be retained in this State should be 
stationed at such points as would not 
permit it to exercise any kind of inti- 
midation or appearance of intimidation 
of the inhabitants of the State. I 
am prepared to give the assurance to 
the Security Council today that the 
Government of India without anybody 
Prompting offered a plebiscite and 
offered subsequently also the eonduct 
of the plebiscite under international 
auspices. That Government is a8 
interested as anybody else in ensuring 
that the vote cast at the time of the 
plebiscite is free and unfettered and 
that Government will take every step 
possible for ensuring that its army which 
is stationed in Kashmir will not act in 
such a way as to negate this objective 
of ite own Government. 


False Allegations 


Towards the end of his remarks, the 
representative of Pakistan drew 
attention to the speech which has been 
made by Chaudhry Ghulam Abbas, a 
leader of Kashmir Muslim Conference; 
who was released ‘from rison under 
orders of Sheikh Abdullah’s Emergency 
Administration. Chaudhry Ghulam 


Abbas is reported to have made a speech 


in which he charged the Indian troops 
in the State of Jammu and Ka,bmir as 
having been guilty of atrocities and 
unmentionable outrages. I think that 
if he made such a atatement it was 
@ calumny on a foree which by the 
accounts of all right-minded persons 
have been praised for the way in which 
it has conducted itself towards the 
pour of Jammu and Kashmir. 

artioularly, it has been praised for the 
protection it has given to the Mu lim 
powers of the State of Jammu and 

ashmir. I challenge any impartial 
inquiry in this matter. Chaudhry 
Ghulam Abbas is supposed to have 
challenged the Indian Prime Minizter 
to order an inquiry into this matter 
by any authority which he might nominate 
for the purpose. J] ask that the Com- 
mission which it is proposed to send 
to the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
should make most thorough inquiries 
into this matter and report to the 
Security Council whether there is even 
an iota of justification for this calumny 
on a force which has not only won laurels 
in the field but elicited approbation and 
praise as regards the manner in which it 
has dealt with the local givilian popula- 
tion in this state. I do not wish to say 
more on this question of stationing 
of the Indian Army. 


There is only one small matter which 
I would like to bring to tho notice of 
the President. In paragraph 2 of Part 
A, sub-paragraph (A) of paragraph 2 
refers to the progressive withdrawal 
from Jammu and Kashmir of such of 
Indian troops as are not required for 
the purpose of defence and security. 
I wish only to suggest that this particular 
sub-paragraph must be conditioned by 
one fact and that is that this question 
of progressive withdrawal can arise 
only after. the fighting has stopped 
ae the hostilities have ceased in the 
tate. 


The Seourity Council listened to the 
terms of the telegram of the 5th November 
which the representative of Pakistan 
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. impartial ? 


Quoted a little while ago. In course of 


that telegram reference was made to. 


the suggestion nade by the Governor- 
General of Pakistan that the withdrawal 
of Pakistan and Indian troops should be 
Simultsneous with the withdrawal of 
raiders and invaders. Lord Mountbatten, 
Governor-General of India, very properly 
pointed out in answer to this suggestion 
that there could be no question of the 
Indian army being asked to withdraw 
before the raiders had withdrawn and 
the fighting had stopped. That is a very 
neceagary preliminary to the commence- 
ment of the withdrawal of such of our 
troops as may not be required for defence 
and security. 


The whole argument of impropriety 
of Indian troops remaining in Kashmir 
was based upon the statement of Chaudhry 
Ghulam. The fact that this statement 
appeared in a Hindu newspaper means 
nothing either way, because newspapers 
whether Hindu or Muslim have got to 
report speeches and press conferences. 
If that argument is based only upon that 
consideration then I put it to the 
Seourity Council that it is based upon an 
allegation which I contend it would be 
impoesible to prove as regards Indian 
troops in Jammu and Kashmir. 


Assurance to Security Council 


We as a Government responsible for 
the conduct of those troops give the 
Security Council the assurance that 
not enly has no such thing happened 
in the past but we shall see to it that 
no such thing takes place in the future. 


In any case if there is misbehaviour 
ou the part of our troops the Commission 
of the Security Council will be there to 
bring it to the attention of the Security 
Council. It is the duty of the Commission 
to certify whether or not the plebiscite 
is conducted impartially. It would be 
open to that Commission to bring any 
acts of misbehaviour on the part of our 
troops to the notice of the Security 
Council at the time it has to judge the 
tid of the plebiscite that has been 


In regard to the question of an im- 
partial administration we have debated 
it s0 many times in such fullness that it 
seems unnecessary for me to go into 
detail again on this matter. 


After all, what ia the ground for asking 
Sheikh Abdullah to be ousted from his 
position in the present administration 
and for substituting in his place someone 
who is impartial, neutral and colourless 
8nd so on? Is not the main ground for 
making this demand an ent that 
otherwise the plebiscite that will be 
taken under the auspices of such a 
Government could not be held to be 
On the last occacion that 
I spoke of this matter I referred to the 
considerations that must be weighed 
in coming to a decision. I begged the 
Security Council not to press on us 
this suggestion of pushing Sheikh Abdullah 
out of an office in which he at present 
has the support of what we hold to be 
& great majority of the people of theS tate, 
both Mulsims and Hindus. On the same 
occasion I said that if the Security 
Council thought that his possible in- 


@uence in connection with the plebiscite 
should bé reduced practically to nil 
and if it had any suggestions to make 
for ensuring thie, we should be quite 
prepared to consider such suggestions. | 
stated that if any suggestions were made 
for ensuring that the administration of 
the plebiscite was placed in hands which 
could act independently and which would 
act with authority derived from Kashmir 
Government, we should as a matter of 
ee be quite prepared to consider 
them. 


Tn the draft resolution placed before 
the Security Council by the President, 
the suggesgion is made that the autho- 
rity to conduct the plebiscite :hould be 
headed by a Director with five assistants 
who will be nominees of the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations but who 
will formally be appointed by the 
Kashmir Government. They will frame 
the regulations for the conduct of the 
pote and those regulations will 

promulgated with binding force 
under the authority of the Kashmir 
Government. They will have the right 
to make reports to the Seoretary- 
General direct. 


In addition, I find that the draft 
resolution of the President contains the 
Suggestion that the Government of 
India might place an officer of its own 
in Jammu and Kashmir State woose 
duty it will be to see that this authority 
receives all help that is necessary for 
the purpose of conducting the plebiscite 
and to ensure its efficient administra- 
tion so far as the conduot of the plebiscite 
is concerned. 


Abdullah to Remain Premier 


This means that while Sheikh Abdullah 
will be the Prime Minister of the Council 
of Ministers in Jammu and Kashmir 
State and will run the ordinary adminis. 
tration of the State, the organizing. 
conduct and completion of the plebiscite 
will be in the hands of men who are 
nominees of the Secretary -General 
of the United Nations. 


That being so, is it necessary for the 
Seourity Council to commit an_ en- 
croachment on the sovereignty of a State 
like Jammu and ir and oust a 
Government which is acceptable to the 
people of the State in order merely 
to appear before the world as having 
set up an administration in which Sheikh 
Abdullah has absolutely no influence ? 


We are willing to eliminate the influence 
of the administration practically in ail 
respects in regard to the conduct of the 
plebiscite. That is about the utmost 
that I think the Security Council can 
afford to request in this respect. 


It was that placing of this 
officer in the State by the Government 
of India for the purpose of seeing that the 
obligations created by these articles of 
settlement are properly implemented 
might even have the reverse effect, the 
argument being that the officer con- 
cerned might advise Jammu and Kashmir 
Government to do something against the 
recommendations of the Committee. 
What would happen then would be that 
if it were minded to do & Wrong thing. 
the Government of Jammu and Kashmir 
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would have the way of the officer of 
the Government of India against the 
Commission sent out by the Security 
Council. I think this is a suggestion 
which on behalf of the Government of 
India I must repudiate with all my 
might. 


As I have said, the Government of 
India is as keen as anyone with regard 
to impartiality of the plebiscite. It 
conceded plebiscite on its own and 
agreed that it should betaken ynder 
international au.pices so that it is only 
natural it should agree to the further 
guarantee which the President of the 
Security Council has demanded, namely 
that it should place an officer in the State 
with the duty of seeing impartiality 
ensured to the maximum possible extent. 


India’s Responsibility 


After all, the President is right in de- 
manding that the responsibility for seeing 
that the plebiscite is held impartially 
should be shouldered by India which is 
member of the United Nations, more 80 
since the Government which has to imple- 
ment this particular obligation is not a 
member and is certainly in a position to 
take and act upon the advice which the 
Government of India might give. 


I do not -ish to tuke up very much 
more of the Security Council’s time tiis 
afternoon. I shall consider it my duty 
to ask for the modification of certain 
details in this draft resolution, perhaps 
at a later stage. But I think that the 
President's object today is to obtain from 
me the initial reactions of my delegation 
to his proposals on the main issues which 
arise for consideration. I am _ prepured 
to concede at once that the proposals 
are worthy of seriou: consideration. 
While as I have indicated we may have 
something to say about ‘the details, 
about the manner in which certain clauses 
are worded and the order in which some 
of them appear in the draft resolution and 
about the contents of the preamble— 
which to my mind seem to admit of 
improvement the attitude of the Govern- 
ment of India on the substance of what 
has been proposed, so far as I am able 
to interpret it tothe Security Council, 
is such that it would be quite prepared to 
consider the draft resolution on its merits 
and will have nothing very serious to 
propose by way of authorization or modi- 
fication. 


I say this fully recognizing the fact 
_ that the proposals mean ‘further conces- 
‘ions from our side. I do not blind my 
eyes to that fact. But we are anxious 
that we should reach a settlement and we 
are very keen that the fighting in Jammu 
and Kashmir should cease at the earliest 
possible moment. If the substance of thir 
resolution clothed in a language slightly 
more acceptable to us than it is now will 
produce the effect which we havein mind, 
we shall be glad to welcome it after the 
modifications to which I have referred 
been effected. 


The following is an extract from the 
° gas of M. Parodi, representative of 


As regards the substanoe of the question 
I think there is one fundamental import- 
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ant point in difference between the 
parties. This point relates to the pre- 
sence of Indian troops in Kashmir during 
the time of plebiscite. I would say I 
quite understand the anxiety expressed 
by the representative of Pakistan in this 
connection. But it seems quite clear 
that if we had some other authority who 
could guarantee impartiality and the 
proper contact of the plebiscite it would 
perhaps be preferable to have resort to 
some other authority than that envis- 


aged. 


Use of Indian Troops 


I do not see any practical possibility 
of our making use of any other force to 
maintain order and ensure impartiality 
of the plebiscite than the force that is 
already there on the spot. We must 
remember that the area has been deso- 
lated by a good deal of violence, life has 
been lost and property damaged on a large 
scale and the violence is, in part at any 
rate, due to the invasion from outeide 
territory. Tt is difficult, T think for us 
to disregard altogether the possibility of 
resumption of such activity unless proper 
care is taken for the maintenance of law 
and order. For this reason the territory 
I think must clearly be provided with 


Minister’s 
Ex-I.N.A. 


The Prime Minister made the follow- 
iug statement about the former Indian 
National Army in the Constituent Assem- 
bly (Legislative) on March 29: 


Prime 


The Government have given earnest 
consideration to the oases of ex-I. N. A. 
personnel, both Officers and Other Ranks. 
These cases were considered by the previ- 
ous Government over two years ago. It 
was then decided that INA personnel 
~hould be divided into three categories ; 
White, Grey and Black, and that certain 
steps should be taken in regard to the 


three oategories. ‘‘ Whites’’ were per- 
mitted to remain in service, ‘*G = 
were discharged, and the ‘ Blacks” 


' dismissed and/or convicted. 


The new Government brought a fresh 
view-point to bear on the whole question 
so that no stigma should attach to anyone 
by virtue of the fact that he was a member 
of the INA. Immediately on the Gov- 
ernment assuming office in August last, 
officers and men, who had been con- 
victed and imprisoned, were released. 
Government have now considered other 
aspecta of the matter. They have come 
to the conolusion that orders of dismissal] 
passed on INA personnel should be 
set aside and replaced by orders of dis- 
charge from the Army, so that no stigma 
should attach to the members of the 
INA. The result will be that the previous 
classification will not hold good any 
longer and will not be a bar for service of 
the state in any capacity. Whether any 
person should be employed de novo 
would be judged on individual merit 
and suitability. 


The question of reinstatement in the 
Army of the INA personnel is full of diffi- 
culty. In the normal course, a large 
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forces necessary to guarantee the main- 
tenance of law and order. 


Another point is the question of an 
interim administration, which it is feared 
might not be neutral or impartial. But 
here too we must take account of the 
necessities of the case. It is necessary 
that order should be maintained in the 
territory. Experience shows that in the 
past where plebiscites have been beld 
they have not been held successfully in 
territories without any kind of authority 
or administration to maintain order and 
without any kind of government or 
authority. Experience seems to me to 
show that a satisfactory plebiseite can 
only be held where there is an authority 
and a force to ensure public order. 


I wanted to state my view in this 
connection, at this present stage of the 
debate because TI thought that representa- 
tives or parties in considering this matter 
further should direct their attention to 
the importance of our holding an impartial 
plebiscite despite the fact of the pre 
sence of Indian troops in this area, 
rather than consider the possibility of 
depriving the territory of al] forcea for 
the maintenance of law and order. 


Statement On 


Personnel 


number of these members of the INA 
would have been out of the army for many 
years and there has been a long break in 
service. They have thus got out of 
touch with the Army and any attempt to 
reinstate them would lead: to many 
complications, both practical and psy- 
chological. At a time when the Army 
has been exposed to considerable stress 
and strain, consequent on its reorganisa- 
tion after partition, the unity of the Army 
which is so essential, might be affected. 
Government have therefore come to the 
conclusion that ex-INA officers and men 
should not be reinstated in the Army. 


Government are, however, anxious to 
afford ex-INA personnel opportunities 
of service. It will be open to them to 
join the Home Guards, the State Foroes, 
the Armed Constabulary, the Police and 
like Services as well as the Civil Services, 
subject always to merit and suitability. 
The Central Government and the Pro- 
vincial Governments will give every helr 
to them to find such employment. 


The financial loss which the ex-INA 
personnel bave suffered is not easy of 
assesament. While serving overseas our 
Armed Forces were 8 charge on the 
government of the United Kingdom, 
family allotments continued to be paid 
in India. A Jarge measure of support 
was algo obtained from public funds. 


Government however realise the hard- 
ships which the INA personnel have 
suffered. They have decided to arrange 
for payment of pension wherever due. 
They have further decided to set aside 
a sum of rupees thirty lakhs for dis- 
tribution among the ex-INA personne! 
on an equitable basis. Widows and 
dependents of those who died and dis- 
abled persons will also be entitled to help 
from this sum. 


ECONOMIC POLICY : PLEA FOR 
GRADUAL EVOLUTION 


Finance Minister’s Statement 


EPLYING to the debate on the 
motion for reference of the Indian 
Finance Bill to a Select Committee, 

the Hon’ble Mr. R. K. Shanmukham 
Chetty, Minister for Finance, said on 
March 18 in tho Dominion: Parliament: | 


Mr. Chairman, Sir, the debate during 
the last two days has naturally covered 
a very wide field and I might, if I may, 
congratulate the House on the level of the 
debate. A good deal of impatience was 
in evidence at the fact that Honourable 
Members did not find the main structure 
of this Budget very different from the 
Budget of previous years. It was asked : 
How has Independence brought a change 
in the life of the common man? How 
has this Budget benefited the rural 
massés ? Where is the socio-economic 
programme in this Budget ? 


IT think my Honourable Friend Dr. 
Pattabhi really struck the right note 
when he said that in this Budget he saw 
evidence of the nervousness of the crew 
on the first voyage of a ship. I think 
that sums up beautifully the position of 
this Government. This great ship of 
State was handed over to us on the 15th 
of August in mid-ocean. The Captain 
that took charge of the ship is one trusted 
and beloved of the Nation; he can be 
relied upon to steer this ship safely to the 
next port at any rate in spite of the storm 
that overtook the ship within the first 
few davs. He entrusted to me the task 
of looking after the worn-out engine of 
the ship and he commanded me to keep 
it in-good order and use the limited fuel 
at my disposal with prudence and care 
until the ship reached the next port and 
we had some time to look round about, 
overhaul the ship and re-fuel it. I think, 
Sir, I have, to the best of my ability, 
carried out tHis responsibility in this 
genge. . 


New Economic Order 


I frankly admit that I was not attempt- 
ing to present a Budget which would 
embody all those great ambitions and 
dreams that every one of us cherishes. I 
had to make my proposals on the basis 
of the existing economic structure. 
What the future of that structure will be, 
I am not in a position to say. Some 
Honourable Members very rightly de- 
manied that it was hich time that the 
Government should, in clear language, 
enunciate ite economic and industrial 
policy. That matter is now engaging 
the most earnest attention of the Cabinet 
and I am hoping that within the next 
few weeks the Government will publish 
® considered statement on industrial and 
sconomio policy. When we have that 
picture clear in our mind, it will then be 
for the Government ag a whole and the 
Finance Minister in partioularso to adjust 
his Budget, his whole financial structure, 
that the objective will be achieved, and 
achieved without bringing about an 
violent shake-up of the existing syster 
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I take it for granted, Sir, that there are 
not many in this House who would like 
to build a new economic order by com- 
pletely demolishing the existing struc- 
ture of society. If there are those who 
believe in that method of approach, then 
I oan respectfully say that I am not 
equal to the task. But I think I am 
right in assuming that whatever might be 
the objective of our economic policy, 
our implementation of that policy should 
be in gradual stages, suited to the needs 
of the country, so that the change- 
over to the new order may be brought 
about by peaceful and non-violent 
methods. : After all, the greater part 
of the world is even today funetioning on 
@ system of economy which really took 
concrete shape eince the Industrial Re- 
volution of the early 19th century. 
Excepting the Soviet, I am not aware of 
any Government in either of the demi- 
spheres which has built up a new economic 


Unified Scales 


order by oompletely demolishing the 
old. In England, with a socialist 
Government not merely in office but in 
power, it has not yet been found possible 
to bring about any radioal changes in 
the economic system of that country. 


Now, Sir, the explanation is not far 
to seek. The Soviet system is the result 
of the teachings of Karl Marx and Engels. 
When Karl Marx initiated his philosophy 
of the econimic society and social justice. 
he saw around him an industrial age just 
in its birth, full of exploitation oi the 
weaker sections of society. He naturally 
came to the conclusion that social justice 
gould be established only by demolishing 
that class. But we have made consider- 
able progress in the technique and 
mechanism of economics since the days 
of Karl Marx. Karl Marx and his 
followers were not aware of the mechanism 
of control; they were not aware of the 
technique of taxation; they had not 
the slightest conception of the operation of 
anti-trust laws and labour legislation. 
And with our advanced knowledge of 
these four fields, socialist countries like 
the United Kingdom have come to 
realise that it is possible to build the new 
order of economics on the existing basis, 
with suitable adjustments. 


After all, what is it that was funda- 
mentally wrong with that economy which 


Of Pay: New 


Concessions 


The Government of India have further 
examined the question of fixation of pay 
of persons on the ‘unified scales’ which 
were provisionally introduced during 
the war, under the revised scales sano- 
tioned on the Pay Commission’s _ re- 
commendations, says a Press Communique 
issued by the Ministry of Finance on 
March 20. 


q-: 


Under the present rules a person on 
the unified scales of pay will have his 
pay fixed in the prescribed scale not on 
the basis of his present pay, but with 
reference to the pay he would have drawn 
in the scale applicable to the post but for 
the introduction of the unified scales and 
he will merely be allowed to draw as 
personal pay the difference between his 
pay inthe unified scale and the pay 
fixed under the Revision of Pay Rules. 


Although the Pay Commission’s re- 
commendationc are logical, Government 
have taken into consideration the adverse 
psychological effect on the persons con- 
cerned of having to wait for several years 
on the same pay, especially as this result 
was not anticipated when they entered 
service, and Government have accordingly 
decided to liberalise the rule. 


It has been decided that pay should be 
fixed on the basis that pay in the unified 
scales (excluding the local element in 
them) should be treated as permanent 
pay, so that in no case will a person draw 
pay in the prescribed scale at a stage 
lower than the one next above his present 
pay in the unified soale, provided that for 
the purpose of this concession employees 
on the unified scale will be deemed to 
have come on to it at the pointe of entry 
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relevant to Class II towns, ¢.¢., Rs. 45, 
60 and 100 for C, B and A grades res- 
pectively, and the difference in the point 
of entry for Class I towns (Bombay and 
Calcutta), namely Rs. 10, 20 and 20 
respectively for C, B and A grades, will 
be treated as personal pay to be absorbed 
in future increments. 


This slight modification is justified 
because the higher points of entry for 
Class I towns were conceded purely as a 
local element in pay for those admitted 
to the unified scales. The difference was 
indeed intended to compensate for the 
higher cost in Class I towns. 


With the introduction of uniform all- 
India scales of pay for posts in all towns 
as a rosult of the reoommendations of the 
Pay Commission, and the grant of com- 
pensatory and local and house rent 
allowances for costly areas, the per- 
petuation of this local element in basic 
pay, which will result in the grant of a 
double benefit, will not be justified. 


As regards the particular new scale of 
pay to‘be made applicable to persons and 
the unified scale, the Government of 
India have decided that the scales fixed 
for partioular offices on the recommenda- 
tions of the Pay Commission should 
prevail, and they see no justification for 
fixing a uniform scale for all affices 
merely on the ground that as a war 
time expedient a unified scale of pay was 
sanctioned for temporary employees for 
a brief duration and for a limited pur- 
pose. The Government have aocorded 
more than generous treatment in the 
case of such persons by the grant of the 
concessions explained in the preceding 
paragraph. 
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we always call the ‘* capitalist economy *'? 
That economy was based on free enter- 
prise with freedom to exploit the masses. 
The economic doctrine prevalent in Europe 
inthose days was the doctrine of latssez 
fatre. The State oonsidered itself purely 
as & Police State, not concerned with the 
economic welfare of the people at large : 
and the fond hope was entertained by the 
economists and statesmen of that age that 
if only you allowed the free laws of com- 
petition, supply and demand to operate, 
all economic and social forces will natur- 
ally find their adjustment. But that 
policy did not succeed. 


The inheritance that we have from the 
British is really a Police State. In the 
last 160 years, the main preoccupation 
of the British rulers in India was to keep 
internal peace and to protect the country 
as far as possible, from external danger and 
to exploit the economic resources of the 
country only in so far as it was s ccmple- 
ment to their own economy. It was 
within the last twenty years that, due to 
considerable pressure of public opinion 
in the country, the Government of India 
applied their mind to the problem of the 
State taking a hand in the economic 
and social development of the people 
of this country. In essence therefore, 
we inherited on the 15th of August a pre- 
dominantly Police State, with the eco- 
nomic system based more or less on the 
out-dated capitalistic notions of economy. 


Sir, I very respectfully submit that a 
change in such a system, a change in the 
mechanism of such a State cannot be 
brought about within a few months by a 
new Government. As I said, Honourable 
Members must really, to do justice them. 
eelvea and to this Government, give some 
little time, so that we might have a 
clearer conception of what the goal of our 
economic and social policy is going to be 
ae how we are going to achieve that 


My Honourable friend Prof. Shah very 
rightly remarked that he did not find in 
this Budget any evidence of all those 
great sohemes of social insurance. He ig 
perfectly right. I'hs bull does = not 
contain any such evidenoe. I will not be 
satistied, Sir, with any Budget of the 
National -Government of tis country 
in the future unless I find in it ample 
provision foc social insurance, unemploy- 
ment insuranoe, health unsurance and old 
age pensions. i am tree to conicss that 
1 am not in a position even to make a 

inning in this direction in tlus year 
and i doubt very much wuevber we shall 
be in a position to beyin even in the 
next two or three years. ‘ihe entire 
resources of the Central Government 
were devised in the Vonstitution Act of 
1935 on the basis of a certain conception 
of the functions of the Central Government 
and thoge functions were stili understood 
to be more or less Police functions. 


It was on that basis that certain 
definite sources et revenue were allocated 
to the Centre and certain other sources 
were allocated to the provinces. lt a 
radical change is to be brought about 
in the sphere of activity of the Central 
Government, theu the whole system of 
the allocation of sources of revenue be- 
tween the Centre and the provinces will 
have to be re-examined and re-studied; 
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we are likely to commit a great blundor 
in this quest for a Central Government 
strong enough to shoulder directly the 
responsibility for the welfare otf the 
masses of this country. After all, it 
should not be forgotten that our Con- 
stitution is not a unitary Constitution, 
and from the procecdings of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly , i find it is not the inten- 
tion of the Constitution-makers to frame 
® unitary constitution for this country. 
We are aiming at a foderal system of 
constitution and in such a federal oon- 
stitution it is an inevitable corollary that 
direct schemes of welfare must neces- 
sarily be undertaken by the units and not 
by the Centre. 


Centre Must be Strong 


The Centre must be strong, and my 
honourable triend Mr. Sidhwa rightly 
asked: ‘‘What is the meaning of your 
being a strong Central Government, if 
you are not in a position to help the 
rural masses ?’”’ Sir, the strength of the 
Central Government is not to be judged 
by the ability of that Government directly 
to influence the every-day life of the rural 
masses. The Central Government shoulu 
be strong in the sense that it should be 
able to defend the country, that it ehould 
have ample resources to discharge that 
obligation. The Central Governinent 
must be strong in the sense that it should 
have an overall control in planning the 
economy of the country. These are 
the two matters in which the Central 
Government should be strong. The 
Central Government should again be 
strong in the sense that it must have a 
real and effective voice in controlling 
the financial structure of the country, 
so that the provinves directly or through 
the Centre get alequate resources for 
meeting their ol-ligations. According 
to my conception of a strong Central 
Government, these are the methods 
in which the strength of the Centre must 
lie. I therefore with this conception of 
the functions and duties of the Central 
Government naturally thought that in 
the first National Budget, 1 must create 
those conditions which would keep up 
the economy of the country unimpaired, 
which would practically keep up the 
present system of economy until it is 
substituted by something different. 


A number of Honourable Members 
levelled a charge against me that I have 
given relief in an undue measure to the 
richer classes. Sir, my proposals for 
reducing the limits of supar-tax and the 
various other measures for reducing 
the burden of indirect tax are not to be 
considered as measures of taxation relief 
at all. My proposals in these matters 
were intended to redress the great mistake 
that was done in the last annual budget. 
I have no hesitation in saying that what- 
ever might have been the motive of my 
predecessor, who presented that budget, 
ite result has been most disastrous 
on the economy of our country and until 
I Was sure in my own mind that I had 
undone that mischief and restored con- 
fidence in the markete, I would not have 
laid the foundations on a proper footing 
of our future economy. I think I have; 
and the evidence is already in sight. The 
share markets went down as soon as my 
budget proposals were published and 
since then people have begun to have a 
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better appreciation of the implications 
of my proposals and the market has now 
rallied and has now become steady. In 
fact, I am not in the least sorry that I 
did not create a bullish tendency in the 
share market on the eve of my budget. I 
consider a spectacular budget as an evil; 
a budget should not be spectacular, it 
should be prosaic; it should be solid ; 
it should be cold; and I for my part was 
not in. the least worried at the news 
I received on the 28th night that the 
share market reacted very unfavourably 
on my budget. 


Every spectacular fall or rise in the 
share market means suffering and loss 
to thousands and tens of thousands of 
the poor and middle-class investors. 
Until we remove this cancer of speculation 
in our country, we are not going to 
create conditions of safety for the middle 
class investors. In fact the next task 
which I am going to apply my wind is 
to present to this House acomprehensive 
Bill which will put a stop to this evil. 
My taxation proposals, therefore, should 
be studied from this angle; there is no 
use applying to them a standard which 
I frankly confess ] did not have in mind. 


Indirect Taxation 


With regard to my proposals for in- 
direct taxation, there again, I plead that 
the proposals that I have made cannot 
be considered to be an undue burden on 
any class in the context of the existing 
state of affairs. After all it is a hard 
fact that for a long time to come until 
the whole nature of our economy changes, 
the Central Government will have to de- 
pend a great deal on Excises. Whether 
we like it or not, it is ahard fact. As our 
industrial development advances, as 
we increase our import duties step by 
step, the revenue from Customs must 
decrease year after year and the only 
source from which we oan make yood that 
loss is by levy of Excise duties on home- 
made articles. Honourable Members seem 
to be under the impression that indirect 
taxation is a peouliar device of 4 capital 
istic mentality. But may I remind 
them, Sir, that in Soviet Russia 
practically the whole scheme of 
taxation igs indiret. The- greatest 
source of revenue to the Soviet 
Government is what they call the turn- 
over tax, a tax directly levied on the sale 
of commodities. 


PROF. N. G. RANGA: But the 
workers there have complete control over 
production and distribution and there 
is no private enterprise. 


THE HON'BLE MR. R. K. SHAN. 
MUKHAM CHETTY: The workers in 
India also might have complete control 
over production and distribution. But 
it does not take away the essential fact 
that in Soviet Russia the system of 
taxation is predominantly an_ indirect 
system of taxation. So far as the function 
of workers in our economy is eoncerned 
there cannot be any difference between 
Professor Ranga and myself. I am pre- 
pared to go the whole hog. 


PROF. N. G. RANGA: Let us have 
economic self-government. 


THE HON'BLE MR. R. K. SHAN. 
MUKHAM CHETTY: I put it to him, 
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Sir, are the labour troubles today due to 
the fact that labour is agked to work 
in an economy of private enterprise ? 
Well, if this is so, how do you explain 
the attitude of labour in this country ? 


MR. B. DAS: (Pointing to Prof. N. G. 
Ranga) Give an answer. 


PROF. SHIBBAN LAL SAKSENA; 
Because the State is oapitalist-controlled. 


State Ownership 


THE HON’BLE MR. R. K. SHAN- 
MUKHAM CHETTY : In any case today 
the labour trouble in India is not pre- 
dominantly due to the fact that they are 
asked to work in a capitalistic economy. 


In fact the demand made on the employer 
is at ite maximum in the case of those 
eaterpri which are owned and con- 
trolled by the State. It is not therefore 
fair to infer from the existing state of 
affaira that it only you transfer private 
enterprise to State ownership and State 
enterprise all these labour troubles will 
vanish. I submit, Sir, that we must 
do everything that lies in our power to 
make labour realise that it is an effective 
partner in the productive and distributive 
aystem of this country. At the same time 
so long as we are working on the basis 
of the present eounomic structure we 
must also ensure that free flow of money 
into investments that can come only 
by oreating a surplus, and therefore a 
surplus of capital in industry. And my 
juastifioation for the changes in the super- 
tax structure and the reduction in the 
business profita tax is that I feel that 
but for these measures you will not have 
that free flow of investment which will 
create oapital that will produce the sur- 
plus. I do not think it is necessary for 
me to say anything more on this general 
aspect ‘of the question. 


My Honourable Friend Pandit Kunzru 
did a great service in calling our attention 
to the fact that today we'meet under the 
shadow of the message of President 
Truman in the Americam Congress. I 
hope Honourable Members will realise 
the implications of that message. It 
might mean that we might have to have 
@ re-orientation of our entire outlook 
in economica, in politics and in interna- 
tional relationships. We were banking 
Qn receiving capital goods, specially from 
the United States, for our reconstruction 
programme. What are going to be the 
implications of the President's message ? 
{f the United States of America has to 
switch over to a semi-wartime economy 
all hopes of our getting the capital goods 
are gone. At suoh a time for us to rush 
on, without being clear in our own mind 
as to what the future is going to be and 
what should be the steps that must lead 
us to that future, would be a matter of 
the deepest and gravest concern. 


joint Hindu Family 


Sir, a great many individual pointe 
were made in the course of the debate. 
I will first take the joint Hindu family 
so that I might not miss it at the end of 
my tune. A joint Hindu family is recog- 
nised as an entity for the purpose of 
our income.tax law. It is inevitable 
eo long as the joint Hindu family is not 
merely a social but a legal entity in our 
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country. I fully convede that the joint 
Hindu family should be treated somewhat 
differently from the individual. In fact 
this is one of the problem» that I am 
remitting to the Income-tax Investigation 
Commission for their examination. That 
Commission— Honourable Members might 
remember—has been oonstituted not 
merely for the purpose of making in- 
vestigations about tax-evaders but for 
advising us on the revision of our income- 
tax law. There are a great many ways 
in which effective relief might be given 
to the joint Hindu family. For in- 
stance, in the case of an individual or an 
undivided family the exemption allowed 
is only for Rs.. 1500. I think it will be 
perfectly justifiable to argue that an 
exemption of Rs. 1500 in the case ofa 
joint Hindu family should be given for 
every adult coparcener. I am _ also 
prepared to concede that the limit of the 
super-tax exemption should be higher 
for the Hindu undivided family than for 
the individual. These are matters 
which we will certainly take up for exa- 
mination. My Honourable friend Mr. 
Krishnamachari drew my attention 
to the difficulties that the Hindu family 
has to enoounter with the income-tax 
authorities in cases of partition. He is 
pertectly right in his complaint; such 
complaints have been brought to my 
notive even as a private citizen. I myself 
in my Hindu family narrowly escaped 
the teasings of the income-tax officers 
in that way. The point of the complaint 
is this. When a Hindu undivided family 
produces evidence before the Income-tax 
Officer that the members havo become 
divided in status, the Income-Tax Officer 
again goes into the question whether 
actually the fact of partition has been 
established. I have now asked the 
Central Board of Revenue to give clear 
instructions to the Income-tax Officers 
that if a Hindu family produces any 
evidence about separation in status which 
would be admissible in a law-court, the 
Income-Tax Officers also must admit 
that evidence without any further oon- 
sideration. The way in which section 
25 has been applied to the 
great harassment of members of the 
Hindu family will, I hope, not occur 
in future. 


My Honourable friend Mr. Krishna- 
machari again asked why the Salt De- 
partment should have been transferred 
to the Industry and Supply Ministry. 
The Department of salt was part of the 
Central Board of Revenue because the 
main interest of Government in aalt 
was only the revenue; Government did 
not in the least care whether really salt 
in sufficient quantities was available to 
the people or not. Now that the salt 
duty has been abolished it would be an 
anomaly to retain the Salt Department in 
a section of the Finance Ministry which 
is purely concerned with the task of 
collecting revenue. The problem of salt 
supply in our country has now become 
rather serious on account of the lose of 
some of our resources in Pakistan Gov- 
ernment have now taken in hand the 
question of the manufacture of salt on & 
large scale. In fact if you compare the 
per capita consumption of salt in this 
country with other countries you will find 
that it is a very small quantity indeed. 
We have to inorease our output of salt 
enormously, and in connection with our 
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heavy chemical industries again the 
question of the manufacture of salt will 
assume very important pro ions. 
Obviously if it is conveded that there 
is need for building up a gigantic salt 
industry in this country, that should be 
looked after by a department which 
interests iteelf in industria) development. 
It is with that object in view that we have 
transferred the administration of the 
Salt Department to the Ministry of 
Industry and Supply. In fact even 
before that transfer was made the ques- 
tion of setting up a semi-autonomous 
Salt Board, somewhat on the lines of the 
Railway Board, was under the considera- 
tion of Government; and a member of 
the Central Board of Revenue was specially 
deputed to give a report on that question. 
We have passed on that report to the 
Ministry of Industry and Supply; and 
Tam hoping that before long that Ministry 
will set up a really effective Salt Board 
which will build up our salt Industry 
on really worthy and adequate 
soale. 


Question of Economy 


Some observations were made on the 
question of economy, and more specially 
my lump-sum cut of 2} crores which | 
indicated in my budget speech. My 
Honourable friend Pandit Kunzru saked 
whether this 2} crores was intended to 
be a target. I had explained even in 
my budget speech that it was not in 
tended in any manner to be a target at 
all. Why I imposed that lump-sum cut 
was because I wanted the problem of 
economy to be tackled immediately by 
each department before the report of the 
Eoonomy Committee is available. I ani 
hoping that the Economy Committee's 
report will be available to us at a very 
early date; and it is my earnest desire 
that economies on a very substantial 
scale should be effected in all the depart- 
mente of the Government of India. Here 
again I have got serious difficulties. One 
of the problems of eeonomy and re- 
trenchment is the retrenchment of the 
surplus ataff in various departments. 
In some of the departmente thousands 
of people were recruited purely for war- 
time work. That work has now ceased 
and there is not the slightest justification 
for this Government to pay these men 
the money of the taxpayer as ealaries. 
And yet, when I am engaged in this 
unpleasant, but inevitable task, I get 
deputations led by Honourable Members 
of this House, threatening me with dire 
consequences if I do not listen to them. 


PROF. 8. L. SAKSENA : Then, why go 
on increasing unemployment ? 


Sterling Balances 


THE HONOURABLE SHRI R. K. 
SHANMUKHAM CHETTY: That is 
the indication of the various conflicting 
problems we have to deal with. Today is 
the 18th. It is the dead-line date on 
which something disastrous may happen 
to me if I do not stop al) this retrench-. 
ment. Ido not want to mention the very 
threatening letters that I get anony- 
mously, on this subject. 


There was a4 reference in the disous- 
sions in the last two days about sterling 
balances. My honourable friend. Prof. 
K. T. Shah waa quite vehement on this 
subject. In fact, Sir, I share that spirit 
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to some extent myself. It is certainly 
very annoying to say the least that you 
should be told by your debtor that you 
should act according to his dictation: 
that you should receive payment accord- 
ing to his convenience. He wants you 
to feel that he is really doing you an 
obligation when he thinks of repayment. 
But unfortunately that is the position 
in which we find ourselves. . But I may 
give this categorical assurance that I 
will not be a party to any scaling down 
of the sterling balances. 


As I mentioned in a press conference 
soon after the first agreement was made, 


the sterling balances are not an inter-— 


governmental debt. It is not a debt 
which the U. K. Government owes to 
the Government of India. The sterling 
balance representa the deposit which the 
Reserve Bank of India has made with 
the Bank of England, and we have been 
told, Sir, and the world has been taught 
to believe that the Bank of England is 
an eternal rock, and if there is any 
default in the payment of these sterling 
balances, it means the bankruptcy of 
the Bank of England. In fact, the 
bankruptcy of the Bank of England, I 
think, would be a greater ignominy than 
the bankruptcy of the British Govern- 
ment itself. I feel confident that those in 
charge of the Bank of England, with all 
their sensitiveness about their reputation 
for solidity and solvency, will never 
think of asking us to scale down these 
sterling balances. 


PROF. N. G. RANGA: The “ Econo- 
mist’ has done it ! 


THE HONOORAPLE SHRI R K. 
SHANMUKHAM CHETTY: That doea 
not matter. The Hconomist is not the 
Bank of England. Therefore, I would 
suggest to Honourable Members that 
we need not import any idea of scaling 
down in our discussion with representa- 
tives of the British Government. 


I have taken it for granted that no 
question of scaling down ariees at all. 


SHRI B. DAS: What about. scaling up ! 


THE HONOURABLE SHRI R.K. 
SHANMUKHAM CHETTY: My honour- 
able friend Mr. T.T. Krishnamachari also 
asked me to say what was my view with 
regard to the small savings schemes. It 
is t that the small savings scheme is 
now moribund. To some extent it is an 
inevitable aftermath of post-war condi- 
tions. T am trying, however, to put life 
into it. I any now devising a scheme of 
eaving certificate. which I hope will be 
more attractive to the small investor than 
the certificates that have so far been 
issued. IT am _ reorganising the entire 
machinery of the small savings schemes 
and I am hoping that within the next 
three or four weeks I will be able to 
announce that scheme. The success of 
that scheme will depend entirely on the 
co-operation of the Provincial Govern- 
mente, and I might remind Honourable 
Members that each of us in his own way 
can contribute very substantially to the 
success of that scheme. 

Speaking of small savings schemes, I 
must remind the House that all our 
echemes of development and expansion 
very largely depend upon the success 
of our future loan programmes. The 
budget of a modern Government, as I 
mentioned the other day, is not to be 
judged purely from the revenue and ex- 
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penditure budget, but from the capital 
budget. It is “comparatively easy to 
balance your budget or to produce a 
surplus. But as my honourable friend 
Pandit Kunzru said it is only when your 
economy is balanced that you can get 
satisfaction in the balanced nature of your 
budget. In fact we attach so much im- 
portare to produce a balanced budget 
ecause in its turn it is an instrument 
to create a balanced economy and to cure 
& deficit economy. It was because I was so 
anxious to prepare the ground for rectify- 
ing the unbalance in our economy that 
I was so anxious to balance the budget. 


Having done that, I am hoping that the 
investor in this country will respond. 
In future the Indian investor must 
realise that in subscribing for Govern- 
ment loans, he is not merely investing 
his money with a view to earning some 
interest but he is doing a patriotic duty 
to his own National Government. 
If only our middle-class investors take 
this view of Government loans, I, Sir, 
will not in the least be worried about 
any bullying or black-mailing attitude 
of any operators in the share market. 
After all, when you raise a 150 or Rs. 
200 crores loan the greater part of it must 
come from people who are not professional 
speculator:, but who are interested in 
investing their money in some safe 
security. And if only our people will 
realise their duties and responsibilities 
in this matter and ov-operate in the 
Government’s borrowing programme, I 
look forward to a period when we might 
have laid the foundations on which we can 
build the economy about which we dream. 


Protection For Steels 


Industry 


Having considered the claime of the 
Alloy, Tool and Special Steels industry, 
the Tariff Board has held that this in- 
dustry qualifies for the grant of protec- 
tion, says a Preas Communique issued by 
the Ministry of Commerce on March 16. 


It has recommended that the existing 
protective duty should be enhanced on 
the following alloy, too) or special steel 
rods or bara (including precision ground 
and polished bara, blue reeled bars and 
silver steel finish bars) ; : 


(1) High speed steel containing more 
than 13 per cent tungsten ; 


(2) Stainless and heat-resisting steels 
containing more than 11 per cent. chrom- 
ium; and 

(3) Other alloy steels containing any 
of the following and not inoluded in 
categories (1) and (2); 0.40% or more 
of chromium or nickel; 0.10% or moro 
of molybdenum, tungsten or vanadium ; 
or 10.00% or more of manganese. 


The Government of India have accepted 
recommendation of the Board and have 
accordingly decided to increase the 
existing protective duty on U. K. manu- 
facturee of ths above categories of special 
steel from 12 per cent to 30 per cent. and 
the standard rate from 24 per cent to 42 
per cent. 


EXPORT POLICY TO BE FURTHER 
LIBERALISED 


W' India’s export drive making , and manure, raw hemp and woolien 


progress, the Government. is he- 

lieved to be considering the 
advisability of further liberalising 
export polioy. 


Provisional figures covering a wide 
range of important exporte from the 
three major porte of Caloutta, Bombay 
and Madras for the first two months of 
this year are substantially higher than 
those for the corresponding months of 
1946 and 1947. For instance, the ex- 
port of oilseeds was eight times as great 
as it was in January-February, 1947. 
Oils also recorded a considerable in- 
crease, the most striking rise being in 
the export of castor oil—5,500 tons 
against 266 tons in the first two months 
of 1947. Export of linseed oil and 
groundnut oil totalled over 10,000 tons 
against a mere 700 tons in January- 
February, 1946. 


Export of jute manufactures in 
January-February, 1948 showd an 
increase of more than, 30 per cent over 
the corresponding figure for 1946 and 
of about 15 per cent over the figure 
for 1947, the tonnages being, 
tively, 158,000 118,000, and 138,000. 


Other items in which increases were 
recorded include lac, magnesite, bones 
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manufactures. 


In aasecsing the true value of these 
higher export figures, one must take 
acoount of the fact that the previous 
years’ returns included exports from the 
now 1ron-Indian ports of Karachi and 
Chittagong. 


Decontrol 


In order to achieve and, if possible, 
exceed the export target for this year 
(about 20 per cent above last year’s) 
it is understood that the Ministry of 
Commerce has under consideration the 
question of further liberalising export 
policy by decontrolling more commodities 
and by adopting a more liberal licensing 
policy where immediate decontrol is not 
feasible. Export quotas for commo- 
dities for which overall quantitative 
limita operate sre also being raised as 
far as possible. Thus, the cotton piece- 
goods export quota has been increased 
to 200 million yard» for the ourrent 
half-year from 150 million yards for the 
corresponding period of last year. 

Steps are also being taken to stimulate 
exports to hard currency areas, and, 
according to a Commerce Ministry 
spokesman, every effort is being made 
to ensure that all applications for ex- 
port to hard currency areas ere handled 
** expeditiously and sympathetically’. 
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GOVERNMENT’S LOAN PROGRAMME 


Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty’s Appeal 
For More Support 


N the Dominion Parliament on 

| March ’9, the Hon’ble Mr. R. K. 

Shanmukham Chetty, Minister 

for Finance, replied to the debate on the 

motion that the Finance Bill aa reported 

by the Select Committee be taken into 
consideraton. He said: 


The debate on the last stage of the 
Finance Bill has again covered @ very 
wide range. Except for the last speaker, 
no one made any reference to the actual 
proposals as they have emerged from the 
Select Committee. From that I draw 
the natural inference that the House on 
the whole is satisfied with the Finance 
Bill as it has been shaped by the Select 
Committee. That will make the task of 
consideration of the clauses tomorrow 
comparatively more easy. 


My honourable friend Mr. Karimuddin 
has repeatedly mentioned on the floor 
of this House that my economic ideology 
and programme are in conflict with those 
of the Honourable the Prime Minister. 
He has repeated this charge on more 
than one oocasion, and I must there- 
fore take this Opportunity of entirely 
repudiating that suggestion. We are 
inclined to attach too much importance 
to mere ideologies —not that IT mini- 
mise the need for a man having ideologies, 
but when a stateamen puts his hand to 
the task of governing a country he must 
mould his ideology to the practical 
neceasities of the situation and the time. 
If that is the task of those entrusted with 
the Government of this country, then I 
claim that as a loyal colleague of the 
Honourable the Prime Minister it will 
be my constant endeavour to translate 
-into action all those ideologies for whi.h 
he stands. If I had any objection to 
oarry out my task in that spirit I would 
not be sitting on these benches. Let us 
not therefore hear any more criticism 
about these so-called differences in 
ideology amongst Members of the Cabinet. 


MR. NAZIRUDDIN AHMED: But 
the House oriticised the Honourable Min- 
ister very severely. 


THE HONOURABLE SHRTR. K. 
SHANMUKHAM CHETTY: We in the 
Cabinet are working as one united team 
with @ common, determined purpose to 
serve the country to the best of our 
ability. 


1947—48 Budget 


I think it was my honourable friend 
Karimuddin who on a_ previous 
occasion compared my budget proposals 
with the budget proposals of Mr. 
Liaquat Ali Khan in the 1947-48 budget, 
and pointed out how T had gone back 
on the ideal of that budget which was 
supposed to he in the interests of the 
poor man. After August 1947 Mr. 
Liaquat Ali Khan and his colleneuer had 
an unrestricted field to practise their 
ideology, and T would invite Honourable 
Members to examine the latest Budget of 
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the Pakistan Government to find if the 
ideology that was forced down our throats 
in 1947 by Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan is being 
practised in their own state. In fact, my 
honourable friend will be surprised to 
know, if he does not already know, that 
the Government of Pakistan have gone 
to the extent of proclaiming that for 
five years they will not tax any new in- 
dustries that come into existence. It is 
all too easy to try experiments at 
somebody’s cost. There is a proverb 
in Tamil which says that a woman 
wanted to find the depth of a well and she 
got hold of her neighbour’s baby and 
dipped that baby into the well to find 
the depth of the well. I am not pre- 
pared to use my own baby to find the 
depth of the well, nor am I prepared to 
use my neighbour’s baby for that pur- 
pose. 


If I wanted to find the depth of the 
well, I would find it out by more straight 
forward means. I made it perfectly 
plain on the previous occasion that I did 
not in the least attempt to translate in 
this Budget all those ideals for which 
many of us stand. I oonceived my 
task primarily as one of clearing the 
ground, as jt were, for the building up 
of our economic structure. In the very 
first year of our existence as an inde- 
pendent State when the credit of our 
country was likely to be shaken in the 
eyes of the world, it was the primary 
duty of the Finance Minister of the Indian 
Union so to regulate the national finances 
as to inspire oonfidence not merely 
amongst the people of India but amongst 
people abroad, and I claim with some 

* pardonable pride that the presentation 
of our financial position that I have 
made in the last Budget has very con. 
siderably achieved that object. I have 
cleared the ground, as it were, on whiih 
we might construct the superstructure 
of the economy according to the pattern 
that Prof. Ranga and others have in 
mind. 


Taxation Structure 


TI contend further that even with the 
limitations under which I was working, 
we have placed our taxation structure in 
such a manner that there can be no con- 
centration of wealth in a few hands. If 
& man earns one lakh of rupees earned 
income, we will take away from him by 
way of tax Rs. 48,344. If a man earns 
Rs. 10 lakhs, we will take away from him 
8 lakhs and 99 thousand by way of tax, 
and if a man is unfortunate enough to 
earn an income of Rs. 30 lakhs per year, 
we wil] take away from him Rs. 28 
lakhs and 37 thousand Ly way of tax. 


MR. NAZIRUDDIN AHMAD: 
there is tax-evasion. 


But 


THE HONOURABLE MR. R. K. 
SHANMUKHAM CHETTY: Under our 
tax-eystem, therefore no honest man who 
pays his tax can beccme a millionaire. 
People in our courtry can heecme milli- 
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onaires and multi-millionaires only by 
dishonest means, but that is a different 
problem altogether and it ie a problem 
in the solution of which we must al] put 
our heads together; and in that task 
you will not find any Member of Govern- 
ment, whether he is a capitalist or a 
socialist, lagging behind even the moet 
arduous socialist in this House. 


Middle Classes 


I welcome the offer made by my 
Honourable friend Prof. Ranga that 
the middle classes will now be prepared 
to help their own National Government 
to raise the public loans neceesary for 
our developmental schemes. That is 
exactly the psychology that T want to 
create. Unfortunately, all these years 
we have depended far too much on a few 
rich people and a few banks for finding 
all the money that we want by way of 
loans. We must now broad-base that 
structure. After all, in our country, we 
have not got many rich men. Here are 
some interesting statistics. The total 
number of assesseer who have got an 
income of Rs. 2 lakhs and over per year 
is only 415 in the whole country in a 
population of 320 millionm—I am _ of 
course excluding the Companies; I am 
talking of individuals and firms— and the 
total number of Hindu undivided families 
in this category is only 68. Now theese 
415 people have got together an annual 
income of 19 crores of rupees and out 
of that we take away Ra. 11 crores and 
66 lakhs by way of taxes. Now, why 
should we depend upon these 400 people 
for the hundreds of crores of public loans 
that we want? Analyse the picture 
from a different point of view. Take 
the number of people whose annual 
income is between Rs. 3000 and Rs. 
10,000—what I might call the middle 
classes. They are 1,756,426. Their total 
income is Rs. 95 crores and we take away 
from them by way of tax only 5 crores 
and 86 lakhs per year. Therefore, we are 
leaving with this class which is the back- 
bone of society a considerable margin of 
saving which we must tap to mect our 
requirements of public expenditure by 
way of loane. I do hope that the next 
loan programme that the Government wil] 
be launching in the near future wil] be 
marked by this special feature that the 
responee will come from this large volume 
of the middle classes who are really the 
backbone of the country, and if ory we 
can bring about that change in the 
psychology of the people, then we would 
have laid the foundations of a sound 
economic structure of the fu®ure. 


Gandhian Socialism 


My Honourable friend Prof. Ranga 
spoke about the tenets of Gandhian 
socialism. I will not attempt a detailed 
answer to him as to how fear] am a 
believer in those tenets and principles, 
but the hard fact remains that—whether 
you like it or not—the force of economic 
and political cireumstences in the world 
force us to adopt some at least of the 
Gandhian tenets of socialism. Take, for 
example, the emphasis on cottage indus- 
tries and small-scale industries. In spite of 
all our ambitions for tho large-scale econo- 
mie and industria) planning of our country. 
the condition of the world today is euch 
that with all the efforts in the world that 
we can put forth, there are very consider - 
oble limitations to the realisation of this 
large-ecale industrial programme. The 
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Exports To U.K. 


A list of the article which may now 
be exported to the U. IX. under the Board 
of Trades Token Import Scheme ig 
published herewitn, says a Preas Note 
issued by the Ministry of Commerce on 
March 2. Exports will be limited to 20 
per cent of the each exporter's trade 
with the U. K. in the years 1936-38. 


Exporters who wish to take advantage 
of this scheme should submit information 
in the prescribed form, which can be ob- 
tained from the Export Trade Controller 
at the port of export, regarding their 
trade with the U.K. in any of the 
listed commodities in the years 1936-38. 


On the basis of this information the 
Export Trade Controller will intimate 
to the Board of Trade his estimates of 
20° of the applicant’s trade in the years 
1936-38. The Export Trade Controller 
will also intorm. the exporter the quota 
that has been allotted to him. When a 
trader wishes to ship any goods under 
this scheme, he should apply to the 
Export Trade Controller at the port who 
will issue a token shipment voucher when 
he is satisfied that the goods in question 
dre in fact the property of the trader 
who I.as Leen granted the quota. Token 
shipment vouchers should be sent to 
the U. K. customer who will! attach it to 
his application to the Board of Trade 
for an inport licerce. 


A Warning 


Exporters are warned that the com- 
modities included in the scheme are 
subjoct to certain restrictions as regards 
prices and specifications and they are 
advised in their own interest to ascertain 
full partiulars from the importers in 
the U. K. betore shipping the goods 
to the U. K. 


It should be understood that trade 
with U, XK. is not restricted to tha articles 
ing within the token import scheme. 
Comn:.o'lities classed as essential by 
Entish Government such as, jute, 
groundnuts, tea, oil seeds, hider and 
skins, and other raw materials are not 
effacted by the token impnrt arrange- 
ments and can be exported within tho 
limits of any general export /import 
quotas that may be impused by the 
Indian or British Cevernmenta from 
time to time. 


List of Articles.—Works of Art, Roots 
and Shoes, Cordage and rope of vegetable 
fibre, Magnesium chloride, Furniture and 
Cabinetware, Instruments, Apparatus 
and Appliances and parts thereof, e. g., 
musical instruments, Jewellery, Lac 
Manufactures, Leather manufactures 
(excluding Poots and Shoes), Provisions 

Vilmen’s stores, e¢y., pickles, 
abutnies, and condiments, Silk manu- 
factures, Wool manulactures, Tobacco 
Manutactures, sports goods and toys, 
Manufactures of wood otker than furniture 
Q@nd cubinetware, Mats and Matting 
(excect coir und rubber), Locks and 
Padlocke, Biushes and Rrooms, Cottage 
Industria) P. ouucts (table linen, buttons, 
Combs, ete.), and hosiery. 
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Their Excellencies Lord and Lady Mountbatten recently visited the United Provinces. These 
pictures show (above) Lady Mountbatten with H. E. Shrimati Sarojini Naidu, U. P. 
Governor and Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, Premier, at the Amausi Aercdrome, and 


(below) Major-General Nathu Singh, General Officer Commanding, United Provinces Area, 
being presented to Lord Mountbatten at the Aerodrome 
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[MPURT AND EXPORT CONTROL POLICY 


HE main object of the Government 
T of India’s import control is to 
make the best possible use of our 
limited foreign exchange resources. With 
this end in view, articles are divided into 
three categories: those which are freely 
licensed, those which are not licensed 
at all, and finally those which are licensed 
only up to certain monetery values. 
The industrial and economic needs of the 
onuntry are taken into account in making 
this grouping. Thus, capital goods and 
certain industrial raw materials are for 
the most part licensed freely, while 
eorsumer goods are either reatricted by 
monetary ceiling: or else not licensed 
at ail. Certain industrial raw materials 
are also resti::ed by monetary ceilings, 
but in tho case of these the reasonuble 
needs of industry ary taken into account 
at the fixing u' the ceilings. 


Since January 1, 1948, the import 
licenang policy nae had to tuke into 
account growing difficulties io rouking 
adequate dollar exchange available tor 
imports. linports trom dellac countries, 
ae weil as from others hard currency 
OColntrica such as Sw.tverland, Portugal 
and SweJon, bave had to be severely res- 
tricted. An aunouncement was ‘made 
on March 4, 1948, detailing thoae articles 
which alone will be liceswed for imports 
froin dullar and ha:d currency countries. 


Further restrictions on the licensing 
of imports were fint imposed in July 
1847. Certain old licences were however 
allowed to be ourriwed torward up to the 
ond of 1947. Ie may be emphaeized that 
importers usualiy place their contracts 
after obtaining import livences, The 
licence itself ailows them a period of six 
months or one year avocrding to the 
nature of the article, for obtaining ship- 
mest trom a foreign country. Auow- 
ing for a pemod of two months for transit 
ani clearance, actual gooda against the 
licence come mt the Guuntry ouly some 
fit or eizht months alter the issue of 
licenoes. Large quantities of conpumer 
gots whieh now appear in the market 
have been imported against licences which 
were issue! betore the rentrictive policy 
Wns inticdiuoed on the Lat of uty. The 
result. of the restriecuions placed becomes 
visible only after an interval of 6 to 8 
mouths. 


Ap} lications received for freely licenved 
goog are now being disposed of within 
a penrod of two weeka of thair receipt. 
Similnely, where applicvatione are for tho 
import of articles on the hanned fist, 
letters of refusal are generally being 
gent out within a period of two weeks. 
Ae for those articles restricted by monetary 
ceilinys it is not posible to deal with the 
apolications so oexpeditiourly. As 
the totnl amounts up to which licences 
can be issued are limited, it im essential 
firnt to coilect all application: received for 
the import of a particular item, seiect thoee 
which are consid:wd tc merit ibe ijasue 
of licences, and werke an equitable 
allooation of the oei rs: on the basis of 
the information avai.anie frum the appli- 
eations. In making the diatmbution, 


preference is given to importa of industrial 
raw materials required by manufacturers 
for their own use, and also to importers 
who have etablisned trade connections 
in foreign countries and have in the 
past imported these articles over a period 
of years. In oertain cases, such as 
paints, chemicals, drugs etc. the essenti- 
ality of the particular article and the 
Prices quoted by foreign suppliers are 
also taken into consideration in making 
the decision. 


Consumer Gocds 


A slightlv different procedure is followed 
in the case of consumer goods. These 
goods are mostly licensed at the porte 
by the Import Trade Controllers who 
receive the applications and allocate a 
quota on the basis of the value of past 
imports of similar articles. The quota 


- percentages differ from article to article 


and are bared on the volume of past 
iruports and the monetary ceilings fixed 
fur the article during tho current Lualf- 
year. These porventages are communi- 
cated to the Import Trade Controllers 
and announced by them. Any importer 
who has past in.ports to bis eredit can 
obtain a licence on the basis of this quota 
percer.tage on production of adequate 
evidence of past imports. 


Export contro] was established during 
the war tor the following purposes: 


(a) conservation of supplies required 
for the prosecution of the war. 


(6) prevention of essential commodi- 
ties reaching the enemy and 


(ec) conservation of ersentia] consumer 
and other goods in short suy ply in India. 


Although with the ceasation of hosti- 
lities, the firat two considerations lost 
their importance, the third continued 
to remain az valid as at any time, at least 
in respect of a large number of commodi- 
ties which were in short supply. More- 
over, some items continued to be scarce 
the world over and the distribution of 
these had to be regulated carefully with a 
view to ensuring an equitable dist ibution 
of availuble surpluses among importing 
countrios. 


Nevertheless, with the end of the war 
in August 1945, Government felt that 
the time had come for a comprehensive 


review of export policy with a view not - 


enly to rebuilding the former export trade 
but also to develup ard cultivate new 
markets. The object was not only to 
revive the pre-war trede in agrioultural 
producte but also to market abroad, 
particularly in the adjoining countries, 
the products of industries developed in 
India in more recent years. 


As a result of this review, numerous 
items were freed from contro: trom 
November 1245. It wae also decideu so 
allow exports of many othen much more 
freely than was the case in the past. In 


JeTURim casus, o¥Ua ln segusd te seintively 
scarce eommodities, it was decided to 
permit ;imited exports, if on general 
grounds such & course was considered 
nevessary for mantaining contacts with 
India’s natural or old markets. Besides, 
several commodities, the export of which 
was totally prohibited before, were 
transferred to contro) and small quantities 
were allowed to be exported. Chief 
among them were agar agur, Lecswax, 
vandles, cinematograph films, cutlery, 
glue, footwear and leathor suitcases, 
stationery, oarpets and floor rugs. Some 
of these items have since been decon- 
trolled. Advantage was alto taken 
of this opportunity to transfer some 
Commodities controlled by other Depart- 
ments to the Commerce Ministry. These 
items included many kinds of drugs, 
hops and hop products and abrasives, eto. 
In respect of these and other items, a 
more liberal export policy was formulated. 


In pursuance of the policy to relax 
control over export con.istert with the 
supply position in the country, Government 
made further review: from time to tume, 
and upward of 150 items have been remov- 
e| fromm export contro: since the termina- 
tion of hoatilities. Export policy oon- 
tinues to be under constant review and 
other articles will be added to the free 
list as soon as supply condition permit, 
taking advantage of the export probabr 
litiese available for India particularly in 
respect of manufactured goods. 


Apart from removing various commodi- 
ties from the operation of export 
control or liberalising the quantum of their 
exports, Government have also removed 
Various restrictions on the prices at which 
certain commodities can be exported. 
The only restrictions now remaini:g in 
this regard are for export of cloth to 
Australia, East Africa and the Sudan. 
These have been kept in view of our 
agreements with those countries for the 
import of toodgiains and cotton. 


In another direction, however, there 
has been an exte:#icn of export vontrol. 
The Partition Council derided that 
Mouvement of goods between India and 
Pakistan should tbe allowed free'y. as 
belore partition, up to February 29, 1848, 
unless a Trade Agreement was reached 
between the two Dominions. No such 
agieement could however be reacked, and 
with effect from March 1, 1948, our trade 
with Pakistan has come within tle 
purview of the export and import control 
regulations imposed under t}.e Imports 
and Exporte Control Aot, 1947. 


Quota System 


Clobal quotas are a feature of the 
policy under which important commodi- 
ties such as cloth, oilseeds and oils, jute 
and jute goods are exported from India. 


The procedute for allowing exporte 
varies with diftorent commodities. The 
general tendency in this regard however 
in to allow exports on a basis approxi- 
mating precontrol conditions. In the 
early days, export was ellowed on the 
Established Shippers system f.e., quotas 
were granted to an applicant on the basie 
of his shipments of the commodity con- 
cerned to the destination concerned in @ 
period fixed for the purpore. TLis system 
was strongly criticised by traders as it 
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Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru addressing the annual session of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
in New Delhi on March 28 


denied facilities for export to new firme. 
It was the:etore decided to reserve 
percentages of total quotas to newcomers. 
This system still applies in the case of the 
export of vioth and bores. 


i There are, however, severa) important 
commodities, the export of which is not 
now restricted to any eligible category of 
exporters e.g., non-essential vegetable 
oilseeds and oils and jute and jute good.. 
In 1egard to such commodities applica- 
tions are invited from intending ex- 
porters, and licences are gianted to 
deserving applicants on the basis of firm 
sales done by them. Over and above 
the evidence of firm sale, further evidence 
in regard to the status of the applicant 
as well as availability of foreign exchange 
is also required in considering the appli- 
cations. Thus, for example, in the case 
of oilseeds and oils, applicants are _ re- 
quired to eons either a Letter o Credit 
or a certificate from the importer’s bank 
that a Letter of Credit wil! Le opened if a 
licence is granted to him or a_ similar 
certificate from an official of the import in 
Government. Moreover, preference is 
given to crushers for the export of oils. 
Tn the case of jute and jute goods succeas- 
fu) applicants are required to produce 
Letters of Credit within 15 days of the 
issue of the provisional quota and if no 
sich Letters of Credit are produced, 
their quotas are cancelled. 


In order to assist the rehabilitation of 
refugee traders from Pakistan, quotas 
for export from Indian ports are granted 
to such traders, if they were securing them 
in the past. Tnus those evacuee mer- 
chants who were being allotted quotas 
for export of cloth from Quetta to Iran 
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have been granted quotas for the export 
of cloth from Bcmbay to Iran. FEvacuee 
merchants who were not in the cxport 
business in the past are also eligitle to 
apply for quotas under the new comers’ 
scheme. If the evidence produced by 
them in their applicatiors is satisfactory, 
they are given preference provided they 
were, in the past, connected m same 
capacity with. the trade in the commodity 
which they wish to export. Forexsmple, 
wholesale cloth merchants in Pakistan 
are treated favourally if they apply for a 
quota of cloth under the new comers’ 
scheme. 


Applications for quotas are received 
and checked by the Export Control 
authorities at the ports, but the final 
decision is taken at headquarters by the 
highest officers of the Ministry of 
Commerce. 


Following are export quotas for some 
important items : 


Groundnut 111,709 metric tons (for 
1947) 
Groundnut 77,320 ee és 
oil 
Linseed 36,925 = sb 
Linseed 8,925 ‘a i 
oil 
Castor Seed 14.625 i. ? 
Crushed 40,000 er 
bones (the same quan- 
tity has been 
provisionally 
fixed for 1948). 
1948 


Cotton piece 210,0C0,000 (for first halt 
oods and yarn yards of 1948) 
Kaw Jure 100,veC (balf year end- 


tons ing June, 26, 


1948.) 4 
Jute Goods 443,195 tons ” oe 


Geneva Maritine Confererce 


The main object of the Maritime Con- 
ference which was convened in Geneva 
in February by the United Nations wag to 
consider the establistment of an Inter- 
Governmental Organisation to deal with 
questions affecting shipping. Maritime 
questions have, in the past, heen hancled 
ad hoc by various intertational agree- 
ments and conventions. The technical 
and other developments which have 
taken place in recent yeas in regard to 
telecommuni stiona = ete., and the 
problems of co-operation between ehipp- 
ing and aviation, particularly in regard 
tu rescue cporations, have made rations 
realize the importunve of having a pe:ma- 
nent budy in the field of shipping as there 
is one for aviation. The experience 
geined during the war of co-operation 
among nations by the establishment of 
the United Nations Maritime Consulta- 
tive Council led that | ody to recommend 
the establishment of a permanent Inter- 
Governmental Organieation and it pre- 
pared a draft constitution for such an 
Organisation. Jt was this draft which 
was the main iten. on the agenda of 
the Geneva Conference. 


i 


Whea the Ouited Maritime Consultee 
tive Counoil’s draft was first prepared, 
India had many points of criticism to 
urge against it. Although tlese pnint. 
did not find acceptance at the early 
stages, before the wiief forum of the 
Geneva Conference it was possible for 
India to secure many an:| substantial 
chanzea in the U. M.C.C draft to make 
it more acceptable to countries which, 
like India, had yet to do a great deal 
for the development of their uutional 


skipping. 
India’s Proposals 


The main chanyes in the scope and 
conventions of the organisation which 


were proposed ky India were 


(a) recognition of the right of Member 
Governments to asist their own shipping 
in the interest of their national economy 
or in the interests of security, and 


(b) Consideration by the organisation 
of various un:aie practices which are 
sometimes adopted by purely shipping 
combiues. 


Both these points wero accepted in 
principle. ‘There were, however, diiler- 
ences of opinion as to whether the right to 
asgiat national shipping should be come 
pletely unfettered, and it was poiuted 
out that unrestricted freedom might 
well be abused. Instances have not 
been unknown in the past where some 
countries helpe! their shipping to such an 
extent and in such a way as to make 
virtually impossible for the shipping of 
other countries to compete with them. 
To meet this point, the final draft recog- 
nises the riyl.t of Governments to assist 
their sipping provided such steps are 
not designed to restrict the freedom of 
shipping of all flags to take part in inter- 
oational trade. 


In regard to unfair restrictive piac- 
tices by shipping concerns, the original 
draft had made no mention of the subject 
at all, and here again India’s point of 
view was accepted and a specific pro- 
vision has been made in the constitution 
of the organisation to consider matters 
Cconceruing such practices. 


There were various other matters in 
the draft in connection with which the 
Indian Delegation urged many changes 
and almost all of them were accepted 
and incorporated Prima facie, the changes 
made in the constitution of the organisa- 
tion appeared to be satisfactory to the 
Indian Delegation, and the Laciau Dele- 


gation, therefore, signed the cenvention . 


which ultunately emerged from ‘this 
Conference subject to ratification by the 
Government of India. The name of the 
organization will be the Inter-Gover- 
mental Maritime Con ultative Organisa- 
tion and its headquarters will be in 
London. This convention will now have 
to be examined by Government, and if 
they are sxatisticed with the regult, they 
wili communicate their acceptance by the 
depout of an imstruinent of ratitication 
with the Secretary General of the 
United Nations. When at least 21 
States of wluch 7 shail each have a total 
shipping tonnage of not-tess than one 
muluon have aunilary become pacties 


—_ 


(Continued on Page 525) 
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NEED FOR RAILWAY PRIORITY 
CONTROL 


Dr. John Matthai’s Statement 


Moving that the Bill to amend the 
Railways (Transport of Goods) Act, 
1947 be taken into consideration in the 
Dominion Parliament on March 19, 
the Hon’hle Dr. John Matthai, Minister 
for Railways and Transport explained at 
length the need for railway priority 
control. The aim of the Bill, which has 
been passed, is to extend for another 
year the life of the Aot. 


The Hon'ble Minister said: Sir, the 
present Act under which the system of 
Priorities is being worked will expire 
on March 25 and the Bill that I have 
placed before the House seeks 
approval of the House for the extension 
of that Act for another year. The 
main consideration on which this Bill 
is based, the main consideration on which 
we are asking the House to extend the 
duration of the Act, is that we are still 
in this position that the existing transport 
facilities are not sufficient for moving 
all the trathio that is offered. In other 
worda, there is a relative shortage 
of transport capacity. 


Special Factors 


The general principle on which controls 
are instituted is that when there is 
shortage in an essential commodity, it 
is necesary that there must ‘be some 
arrangement for regulating the distri- 
bution of that commodity. But that, 
of course, is not a decisive consideration. 
There are certain special factors which 
make it important that we should retain 
@ certain amount of power for regulat- 
ing priorities in regard to railway tratiic. 
Firat of all there is this very important 
consideration that Government’ with 
the approval of the House have accepted 
@ policy of gradual decontrol of commo- 
dities. Now, our experience is that 


when you have adopted a policy of physical 


decontro!, it is necessary during the initial 
stages during the transition period, that 
there must bq a certain amount of control 
over moveménts.~ In other words, it 
is not possible; unless you are prepared 
to face serious dione ation to intro- 
duce simultaneougly a physical decontrol 
pregamme’*and also a decontrol of move- 
ment. One must follow the other. 


I might perhaps illustrate this point 
by what is ha,-pening in regard to the 
movement of-yvariwus classes of foodgrains 
today. As the House is probably aware, 
since We have gradually begun to decon- 
trol foodstufts, it has become necessary 
to provide railway facilities tor large 
movements on private or trade execcount. 
When large movements occur on trade 
account, the movements arc not necessary 
intended for the transport of goous to 
where these goods are needed mest and 
along routes which Would provide the 
most economical transport. In other 
words, what the trade a.ms at doing, 
quite naturally. ig that the gocds must 
move to tlhe places where the largest 
margin of promt can be secured, whereas 
in the pubic interest what is required, 


the - 


aswuming a shortage of transport capacity, 
is that these goods must move to points 
where they are required most urgently. 


There are also other special considers- 
tions which make it important that we 
Should retain a certain amount of control. 
Take, for example, the situation which 
has arisen in the Madras Presidency. 
In that province we are expecting a serious 
Shortage of foodgrains. In  consulta- 
tion with the Ministry of Food, I have 
been drawing up @ programme for the 
movernent of foodyrains to that Province 
from the beginning of May, probably 
extending up to September or Motober. 
As far as I am able to judge from the 
fizures given to me, it would mean that 
the Ministry of Railways would have to 
move over a period of about 3 to 4 month 
somewhere about 10 to 15 special goods 
trains a day. 


PANDIT LAKSHMI KANTA MAITRA 
(West Bengal: General): Every day? 


THE HON’BLE DR. JOHN MATTHAI: 
Yes, every day. That is going to place 
@ very considerable strain on our limited 
transport facilities. We shall not be 
able to do that unless we have a certain 
amount of power to regulate general 
Movement of traffic. 


Then there is the question of the 
rehabilitation of our refugees. Large 
schemes are being worked out in Pro- 
vinces like the Punjab and Bengal for 
the rehabilitation of refugees, which 
involves the construction of hcuses, 
the construction of various kinds of 
works of public utility. The materials 
required for these public works, it is 
necessary, should be moved as quickly 
as possible. 


Features of Bill 


Also, there is the question of Kashmir. 
If unfortunately the Kashmir position 
continues to be in the pre.ent fluid and 
somewhat difficult stage, it would be 
necessary for us to conserve our trans- 
port taoilities. so as to be atiie to move 
whatever is required in the way of supplies 
for strengthening our position in Kashmir. 
For all these reasons, therefore, I feel 
it is important that we shuuld have the 
power to regulate and to conserve our 
transport capacity. 


Sir there are certain new features 
which have been embodied in this amend- 
ing Bill. First of all, in deference to 
the prevailing feeling in the House that 
we should restrict control where necessary 
to the minimum, we have taken care ip 
this Bill to out down the number of arti. 
cles included in the Schedule for priority 
purposes from 99 to 18 that is to say, 
Ouly the most essential classes of arti- 
cles will be included in the Sclicdule 
and control of priorities, therefore 
wil be restricted to that extent. 
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KURUKSHETRA 


CAMP—A CITY 


OF TENTS 


HE Hon’ble Shri K.C. Neogy, Minis- 
ter of Relief and Rehabilitation, 
accompanied by Shri S. K. 

Kirpalaszi, Secretary in the Ministry, and 
Shri Jiviaj Mehta, Director-General of 
Health Services, visited Kurul shetra on 
March 18. On arrival Shri K. C. Neogy 
met the Camp Officers and discussed 
matters pertaining to welfare of refuvees. 
He received a deputation of Town No. 4 
and assured them that Government was 
mindful of the plight of those who had 
been evacuated from Pakistan at a late 
stage and in particular thcse who had 
come from Bannu and otl.er places in 
N. W. F. P. 


Later, owing to sudden indisposition, 
unfortunately, Shri K. C. Neogy could 
not carry out his tour of inspection of the 
Camp and address the mass rally of 


refugees which had specially collected. 


to greet him and heur him. 


Shri Jivraj Mehta proceeded to make a 
tour of hospitals and inspected medical 
and savitary arrangements. One very 
heartening feature of the work for rehabi- 
litation of women is the class of 100 young 
girls who are being trained as nurses. In 
their blue and white uniform these 
erstwhile ** Orphans of the storm ”’ locked 
bright, smart and cheerful and they are 
determined to take up the noble profession 
of nursing. 


Shri Kirpalani also toured the Camp 
and was particularly pleased with the 
excellent work that is being done in the 
Vocational Training Rehabilitation 
Centre which has made remarkable pro- 
gress under the guidance of Shri T. C. 
Dey, Technical Adviser to the Ministry. 


Kurukshetra now presents the aspect 
of a well laid out and efficiently run Citv. 
There is electric street lighting, excellent 


supply of chlorinated water, effcient 
Sanitation and medical arrangements 


that perhaps even Delhi cannot boast of. 
The hospitals have 1.000 beds for indoor 
patients and they are manned by highly 
skilled physicians, surgeons, lady doctors 
and oursea. 


' Vocational Centre 


The Vocational Centre has over 250 
refugee workers and some 45" trainees. 
It is humming with activity in carpentry, 
tailoring, soap making, weaving, basket 
making and classes have been started 
in motor engineering and foundry work. 
The retail shop of the Centre which deals 
exclusively in goods produced by the 
Centre is doing business of nearly a 
hundred rupees a day. 


In the afternoon Shri Kirpalani and 
Shri Jivraj) Mehta along with all the 
Officers of the Camp attended the mass 
rally of refugees. The refugees were in 
good cheer and raised repeatedly the 
national slogan of ‘Jai Hind’. Refugee 
girls sang national songs which were much 
appreciated. 


Surrounded by milling throngs of 
refugees, Shri Kirpalani listened patiently 
to their problem and individual tales of 
woe. He replied to their queries affably 
and assured them that all officers had come 
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toyether once again to maintain the living 
contact with them. Inhabitants of all 
the four towns of the Camp had mu: tered 
in full strength at the meeting ground 


amidst a setting provided by the city of 


tents. 


Addressing the gathering Shri Kirpalani 
declared that Government was fully 
aware of the need of every displaced 
family for zome kind of home and produc- 
tive ocvuupation. India was a great 
and glorious cuuntry with resources and 
tradition. The task was big but not too 
big for the combined efforts of the people 


_ of India and the People’s Government. 


Evacuation, he continued, had almost 
been completed. Nearly 60 lakhs of 
displaced non-Muslims had crossed the 
borders of Western Pakistan. Some more 
still remained, particularly in Sind, who 
wanted to come away, but clearance of 
pockets is also in progress in West Punjab, 
N. W. F. P.. and Bahawalpur. They 
would also be evacuated, he hoped, 
within the next few weeks. The Military 
Evacuation Organisation of India had 
accomplished the major task of evacua- 
tion with speed and efficiency which 
commanded admiration. 


‘Nor had the Government ignored the 
work of providing relief and shelter to 
those who have come to India. Each 
displaced person had found some sort 
of shelter in India, in a refugee camp 
or outside. Lakhs of clothes had been 
rushed to them in various camps. 
Blankets and quilts had been provided 
in sufficient numbers to protect them 
against tue rigours of biting winter and 
there had been food for all—the same 
ration as for anybody else in India. 


Food and Shelter 


Tt ie possible, Shri Kirpalani said, that 
here and there, the food and ehelter 
provided might have been inadequate. 
But he reminded the refugees of the 
brotherly feelings of the people of India 
when evacuees were in Pakistan awaiting 
transfer. ‘‘Then your brothers and 
sisters in India’, he said, ‘‘ cooked 
food for you with their own hands which 
was flown to you in specially chartered 
planes. They sympathise with you as 
much now in your sufferings and are as 
ready to lend a helping hand a» ever’’. 


Shri Kirpalani said, ‘‘ You will concede 
that in some ways you are hetter off than 
your refugee brethren in Delhi; sanitary 
arrangements are better here: there are 
no flies in Kurukshetra and arrangements 
made for maintenance of health are 
admirable. There has been no out- 
break of epidemic of any kind here or in 
any camp in the country. No doubt your 
hardships will increase with the approach 
of summer because cf crowding in tents 
but it is your duty to face the situation 
bravely for the sake of your motherland. 
Most of the cities in India are already 
overcrowded. Any further unplanned 
influx into these cities will merely add 
to the difficulties of your friends and your 
Government ”’. 


Referring to the increasing impatience 
about the pace of rehabilitation among 
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the refugees, Shri Kirpalani said, that the 
task of rehabilitating about 60 lakhs of 
refugees who had come over to the Indian 
Union was stupendous. It was not a 
task which could be accomplished: within 
& few months but might easily take a few 
years. Assuming that each family 
consisted of five or six persons on the 
averaye, over the ten lakhs families had 
to be rehabilitated. Ten lakhs of 
houses had, therefore, to be found and ten 
lakh jobs to be provided. Mr. Kirpalani 
assured the audience that the Government 
were determined to do everything pcasible 
in this direction. There was rccm for 
every one in India but the refugees them- 
selves had to face the situation bravely 
ond help the Government. He was 
aware of their hardships and the boredcm 
which the camp life must impcse on them. 
The Government were bent upcn aksorb- 
ing them in the economy of the country 
in the most expeditious manner but, 
he added, even hurry takes time. 


Appeal for Co-operation 


Next, Shri Kirpalani referred to the 
anxiety of refugees over the women and 
children who had been abducted and the 
anxiety they have generally experienced 
over the property !eft behind in Pakistan. 
He assured them that everything possible 
was being done to recover abducted 
women and children and restore them to 
their families. In reyard to property 
he explained that neyotiations with 
Pakistan were proceeding and whenever 
@ settlement was reached an announce- 
ment could be made without delay. But 
the matter waa not easy. Those in camps 
need not think that their property would 
be overlooked simply Leouse their claims 
had not been registered. 


Concluding, Shri Kirpalani made a 
fervent appeal for co-cperation with 
Government officials engaged in the task 
of relief and rehabilitation. He said, 
“I am a Government official but above 
all I am your servant. Every Govern- 
ment servant is here to serve you. It is up 
to you to let them work unhempered, 
eschewing bitterness and rancour from 
your hearta’’. 


CLAIMS FOR PROPERTY LOST 


IN PAKISTAN 


Claims regarding property lost or left 
in Pakistan may now be filed by post 
with the Registrar of Claims, Delhi Pro- 
vince. This procedure has been adopted 
to avoid inconvenience to claimants 
who were till now required to present 
the claims personally to the Registrar, 
says a Press Note issued by the Ministry 
of Rel:ef and Rehabilitation on March 18. 


The claims must be properly filled in 
on the prescribed form which may be 
obtained on application frcm the Regis- 
trar of Claims, ‘P’ Blcck, Raisina 
Road, New Delhi. The claimants are 
required to have the form attested by 
two witnesses on page two of the pres- 
cribed form. It is not necessary, as 
previously required, that a claim should 
be attested by a Gazetted Officer, a 
member of the Constituent Aseembly 
or a member of the Advisory Committee 
of the Ministry of Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion. 


On receipt of the claim form, the Regis. 
trar of claims will issue an ackncwledge- 
ment to the claimant at the addrese 
given by him in the form. 
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Rehabilitation Of Displaced Lawyers 


The question of rehabilitation of dis- 
laced legal practitioners from Western 
akistan has for some time past been 
engaging the attention of the Government 
of India and various steps have been taken 
to facilitate their rehabilitation, says 4 
Press Note issued by the Ministry of 
Relief and Rehabilitation on March 20. 


Lisplaced ‘lawyera havo been made 
eligible for rehabilitation loans up to @ 
maximum of Rs. 3000. Besides, the 
Ministry of Home Affairs have addressed 
Provincial Governments suggesting 
that High Courtsa should be moved to 
relax their rules so as toenable refugee 
lawyers to practise in those High Courts 
and in Courte subordinate to them and 
ed to exempt them from the enrolment 
ees. 


In a recent communication to all Pro- 
vincial Governments, States and Chief 
Commissioners of Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara 
and Coorg, the Ministry of Relief and 
Rehabilitation have recommended assis- 
tanoe to displaced lawyers. It has been 
suggested that the number of Publio 
Prosecutors and Assistant Public Prose- 
outors in each district should be increased. 
This, it has been pointed out, will not mean 
extra cost but, on the other hand, may 
result in a decrease in the income of the 
Prosecutors already .appointed in case 
they are paid on the basis of the number 
of oases handled by them. 


Tt has also been suggested that dis- 
placed legal practitioners «should be 
appointed as Receivers and given other 
work on behalf of Government wherever 
possible. 


The Provincial Governments have 
been asked to instruct their local officers 
to give displaced lawyers any help which 
they may require for establishing them- 
selves, such as securing office and resi. 
dential accommodation. 


The Government of India hope that 
the local Bar Associations would readily 
agree to the aacrifice which suoh assis- 
tance to displaced lawyers might entail. 
It is pointed out that thrown into 
entirely new surroundings these lawyers 
will naturally take time to build up «4 
clientele, and in the initial stages they 
will require assistance from Provincial 
Governments. 


Request to Indian States 


The Ministy of States have written to 
Indian States that in the process of 
modernisation of administration now 
proceeding, there is considerable scope for 
useful employment for displaced lawyers. 
Many of them, it is pointed out, are well 
versed in modern jurisprudence and can 
do good work in judicial or administrative 
poste. 


The Ministry of Railways have asked 
all the Indian Government Railways to 
give preference to displaced lawyers 
while making direct recruitment to the 
posts of Railway Litigation Inspectors 
and Railway Claims Inspectors, or to any 
othor posts in which lawyers’ qualifica- 
cl and experience may be found 
useful. 
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The Ministry of Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion has written to Provincial Govern- 
mente requesting them to  con.ider 
sympathetically applications from dis- 
placed lawyers for Government employ- 
ment. A list of different types of em- 
ployment for which they may be suitable 
has also been circulated. Domicile rules 
have been relaxed in favour of refugees 
in most Provinces so that there should 
be now no difficulty on this score. 


The East Punjab Government have 
employed a number of displaced lawyers 
in posts in connection with rehabilitation. 
They will be also eligible for rehabilitation 
loans under the Ordinance which has been 
promulgated. The East Punjab Govern- 
ment have given an assurance that they 
will be glad to give such aasistance as 
may be possible in order to rehabilitate 
members of the legal profession. 


Private organizations like the Federa. 
tion of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry have also been approached by 
the Government of India asking them 
to consider sympathetically applications 
received from displaced lawyers. 


The Ministry of Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion itself has employed 104 displaced 
lawyers in the Ministry as well as in 
various offices under it. 


Every effort is thus being made to 
facilitate the early rehabilitation of dis- 
placed legal practitioners. Like other 
classes they have been uprooted from 
their surroundings and their permanent 
rehabilitation is @ process which will take 
some time. 


TRAINING FACILITIES 
FOR REFUGEES 


With a view to facilitating their re- 
settlement in life, the Ministry of Labour, 
Government of India, have sanctioned 6 
scheme for the technical and vocational 
training of adult male refugees from 
Western Pakistan, says a Press Note 
issued by the Director-General, Re- 
settlement and Employment on March 
24. 


In addition to the centres already open 
to ther: in East Punjab and Delhi and 
Ajmer-Merwara, sixtoen additicnal 
training cectros, with an aggregate capa- 
city of about 1,500, have been thrown 
open to thom, in the United Provinces 
and the Bombay Presidency. These 
centres will be located at Almora, Babjoi, 
Benares, Bareilly, Dayaltagh, Itawah, 
Haldwani, Lucknow (two), Mahoili, 
Meerut, Dhulia, Kolnapur, Poona ,two) 
and Ratnagiri. 


Candidates for training will be selected 
by a Selection Committee. They will 
receive the usual alluwances send other 
Conovasions regarding worksl:op, clothing 
and travelling. The period of training, 
as usual, will vary from trade to trade 
and individual to individual, but with 
@ view to making it more effective it 
has been extended from six months to 
maxonum of one year. 


Concessions To Refugee Businessmen 


Refugee firms which were carrying on 
export and import business in Pakistan 
and had to migrate to India will be 
accorded full facilities to resume their 
respective trades, says a Press Note 
issued by the Ministry of Relief and 
Rehabilitation on March 29. In this 
oonnection, firms which used to_ get 
quotas for export from the Export Trade 
Controllers, Karachi, Quetta or Peshawar 
are being granted quotas for export from 
India. 


Those firms which did not receive any 
export quotas while in Pakistan are 
advised to apply for these quotas to the 
appropriate export control authorities 
when applications from newcomers 
are invited. Such applications will be 
given due _ consideration, particularly 
if the applicants were, prior to their 
evacuation, connected with the commo- 
dity for which export quota is applied for. 


Satisfactory proof of the extent of 
their previous import business is, however 
required from refugee firms or individual 
refugees who claim to have been doing 
import business in Pakistan. In view of 
the present monetary restrictions, it is 
not poasible to issue import licences to 
all and sundry. Refugee firms which 
did not import goods in the pat will, 
therefore, be treated as newcomers. 
The fact that they are refugees will, how- 
ever, be taken into consideration if other 
factor justify iaaue of import licence. 
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No discrimination will be shown against 
refugee firms in respect of the articles 
which are licensed on a free basis aa listed 
in Appendix A and B to the notice issued 
by the Ministry of Commerce in the 
Gazette of India dated 12th Dec., 1947. 


Attention is aleo invited to Publio 
Notice dated Jan. 22, 1948, issued by the 
Chief Controller of Imports where in 
procedure for grant of licences to importers 
who had previous import business in the 
Ports of Karachi and Chittagong has been 
laid down. 


Overseas mail addressed to Hindus 
and Sikhs in West Pakistan has been 
detained in Bombay since a large number 
of the addressees have migrated to 
India, says a Press Note issued by the 
Ministry of Reliet and Rehabilitation 
on March 19. The accumulation of such 
mail requires early clearance and the 
Director, Foreign Post, Rombay, desires 
that those Hindus and Sikhs of Weat 
Pakistan who are now in India and 
expect mail from foreign countries should 
furnish him with their new addresses 
as early as possible. 


To receive valuable articles, the 
addressees should have to_ identify 


themselves at the local post offices 
before such articles are delivered. 
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‘Lady Mountbatten Opens Home For 
Destitute Women and Children 


Her Excellency Lady Mountbatten 
ore the opening ceremony of the 

ome for women and children at 
Shamshad Manzil, Roshanara Road, Delhi 
on March 18. The Home which shelters 
over 200 women and children who have 
come from Western Pakistan and have 
been rendered destitutes, is run by the 
Women’s Section of the Ministry of 
Relief and Rehabilitation. 


Sh. Rameshwari Nekru, Director, 
Women’s Section weloomed Lady 
Mountbatten and the Health Minister, 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, and thanked 
them on behalf of the Ministry of Relief 
and Rehabilitation for their co-operation 
in the matter of care of such, deatitute 
women and children. Mrs. Nehru stated 
she started the work towards’ the 
end of November when the task seemed 
to be a huge one and required great 
imagination from the point of view of 
humanitarianism. Mahatma Gandhi 
had pointed out to her that it was 
her duty to take up the task of bringing 
comfort to these unfortunate women 
and children. This was a cal for service 
and the inspiration she got trom Gandhiji 
had given her tremendous strength. But 
when Gandhiji was no more, she did 
not know what to do and it seemed she 
was surrounded by darkness all rotund. 
However, Gandhiji’s soul was not dead 
and his teachings were a heritage left for 
the Nation to carry out. 


Training Centres 


Mrs. Nehru said that there were two 

THY centres in operation, one for 
children and the other for women. She 
added that the ohildren were being trained 
in Nayi Talim method inspired by the 
teachings and philosophy ot Mahatma 
Gandhi. The Children’s Trgining Centre 
is residential and meant for 150 children. 
At present there are 156 children under 
training. Children from three to ten 
are admitted. They will be given full 
basio education course which extends for 
seven years. The training centre for 
women is meant to produce village social 
workers and will be on the lines of educa- 
tion evolved by tke Kasturba Trust. 
There are seate for 150 women but only 
34 have been admitted. Mrs. Nehru 
complained that there was dearth of the 
right type of women to work since they 
would not like to go to villages after the 
completion of two years’ course. 


Sh. Nehru thanked the Minister in- 
charge of Kelief and Rehabilitation and 
other officers of the Ministry who had 
given her utmoat co-operation and worked 
with her as a team for this great cause. 


Lady Mountbatten in a short speech 
thanked the organizers of the Women’s 
Home and the Director of Women 
Section for all they have done for the 
destitute women and _ children. She 
thought this achievement would be a 
fitting reward of all their pufferings. She 
also praised the various departments of 
the Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation 
for their work in connection with the 
refugee problem. She hoped that an 
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institution like the one she was opening 
should be a permanent one. 


speaking after 
Mountbatten, said that succes. in the 
mission of bringing relief to the unfor- 
tunate women and chidren would be some- 
thing good out of the evils and destruction 
which have rendered them destitutes. 
She hoped that these womer. and children 
will be trained up so that they might be 
able to stand on their own legs and will 
be up to the ideals which Free India 
stands for. She also hoped that such 
an institution would also be self-support- 
ing. The Health Minister referred to 
Mahatma Gandhi whose lite wae dedicated 
to truth and ahimsa which thould always 
be borne in mind. Mahatma Gandhi 
had left this world after doing his service 
and ‘let us not forget the teachings he 
has left behigd for us’. She stiessed that 
Nayi ‘Talim with charkha should be 
utilised in all training institutions. 


Mrs. Jaikishori Handoo, who is 
of the Women’s Home, announc- 
ed that a shop will be opened on Ist 
April at Connaught Cirous’ where 
handicrafts produced by the inmates 
of the Home will be displayed for sale. 
She requested the citizens to place orders 
for such handiorafte on the Home and. 
make liberal purchases. At the Home for 
women and children at Roshanara Road, 
97 women and 22 children have benefited 
from the Industrial Classe: and schooling 
provided there. The scheme for a 
Producer’s Co-operative wil] be introduced 
which will guarantee to the workers the 
full profit accruing from their labour. 
The Home has succeeded in placing 
several girls and boys in the local schools. 
It also maintains a Marriage Bureau. 


About 30 children of the Home gave a 
display of drill which was appreciated 
by all present there. 


Later, Lady Mountbatten and Rajku- 
meri Amrit Kaur weretaken by Shrimati 
Rames].wan Nehru to the exhibition where 
@ large number of bandiciafts made by 
refugee women of difierent camps in 
Delhi were on display. 


Registration of Refugees in Delhi 


All refugees who have been registered 
in Delhi are not eligible for rehabilitation 
benefits in this Province, says a Press 
Note issued Ly the Ministry of Relief and 
Rehabilitation on March 19. 


It has been decided that refugees 
from West Punjab who were registered 
in. Delhi after December 10, 1947, and 
refugees from N.-W.F.P., Sind, Baluchis- 
tan and Bahawalpur, who were regis- 
tered after February 29, 1948, will not 
be eligible for rehabilitation benefits 
in Delhi Province. 


Registration does not confer any 
olaim for rehabilitation in Delhi. It is 
improbable that every one of those who 
were reyistered in Delhi within the pre- 
scribed period will be rehabilitated in 
Delhi. ‘The possibility is that even when 
new extensions and projects are com- 
pleted not more than two to two anda 
half lacs of people will be rehabilitated 
in Delhi Province. 


Refugees from Jammu and Kashmir, 
being State subjects, are not eligible 
for rehabilitation benefits. They will be 
sent by Government for care and main- 
tenance to a special camp set up for 
the.n at Chunnar in the United Provinces, 
if they would apply to the Relief and 
Rehabilitation Commissioner, Delhi. 


No more refugees will be admitted 
into relicof camps or any other camps of 
the Central Government in Delhi Pro- 
vince. Those who are staying outside 
the camps with friends or relations or 
in other premises lawfully occupied, 
can stay where they are, unless they 
can make other arrangements of their 
own in or outside Delhi. Those re- 
fugees in relief camps and other camps in 
Deihi, who were regi.tered after Decem- 
ber 10, 1947, will be sent by Government 
to other camps outside Delhi. In case 
they prove to the satisfaction of the 
Relief and Rehabilitation Commissioner, 
Delhi, that they have now actually 
secured a job or other gainful occupation, 
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they will be permitted to continue to 
live in the csmps. The Relief and 
Rehabilita:ion Commissioner, Delhi, 
however, cannot accept responsibility 
for finding such refugees any accom- 
modation outside the camps. Ii they 
lose their jobs or cease to be employed 
in gainful occupations, they will be re- 
moved to Central Government camps 
outeide Delhi. 


MORE STATES TO ENLIST 
REFUGEE CONTRACTORS 


More Indian States have agreed to 
enlist refugee contractors and offer them 
concessions to undertake work in their 
territories, says a Press Nete issued by 
the Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation, 
on March 20. ‘These are Palanpur, 
Jaora, Bundi and Nahan. 


Palanpur is in need of a number of 
contractors. Persons interested should 
immediately apply to the State authori- 
ties. Jaora State wishes to employ a 
ger refugee contractor in its Public 

orks Department. Bundi is_ willing 
to relax the condition of cash security 
and to advance money to a limited number 
of refusee contractors on production of 
some security. Similarly, Nahan is 


_ willing to enlist refugee contractors to 


work for its P. W. D. on the usual terms 
and conditions. 


Other States which have already 
agreed to give special concessions to 
refugee contractors are :-— Baroda, 
Bikaner, Rewa, Kapurthala, Nabha, 
Benares, Alipura, Datia, Rajgarh Darbar, 
Narsinghgarh, Jhalakher, Kotah, Rajkot, 
Dharangdhara, Indore, Bansware, Ratlam, 
Suket, and certain small States in Orissa 
and Chhattisgarh States Agenoy. 
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POSTAL CONCESSIONS 
TO REFUGEES FROM 
EAST PAKISTAN 


HE Government of India have 

T decided that perrons who have 

migrated from Fastern Pakistan 

and have not been able to transfer their 

savings bank accounts or holdings of cash 

or other certificates to post offices in 

India, will be allowed the following con- 

cessiona] treatment, says a Press Note 

issued by the Office of the Postmaster- 
General, Calcutta on March 24. 


(1) Depositors in post office savings 
banks who can produce their pass books 
will be allowed to withdraw half of the 
balance at the oredit of their accounts on 
Aug. 14, 1947, or on the date of application 
for withdrawal, whichever is less, subject 
to the maximum of Rs. 500 on proper 
identification and up to Rs. 1,000, if 
supported by a bond of indemnity with 
two sureties. No further transaction will 
be allowed until accounts have been 
formally transferred. ‘The above limited 
withdrawal will be allowed from any 
head or departmental .ub-post office 
in the Dominion of India. 


(2) Cash and other certificates regis- 
tored in post offices in Eastern Pakistan 
prior to Aug. 15, 1947, and tendered 
for transfer at any post office in India 
will be treated as provisionally trans- 
ferred and holders will be allowed to 
encash these certificates up toa limit of 
Rs. 500 on proper identification. Pay- 
ments in excess of this amount will only 
be made on the execution of a bond of 
indemnity with two sureties. 


(3) Those depositors or holders of certi- 
ficates who have applied for transfer of 
their accounts or certificates from post 
offices in East Pakistan to post offices in 
India and who have not received back 
their pass books or certificates or who 
have lost their pass books or certificates 
should submit claims in prescribed forms 
which can be obtained at any head or 
sub-poat office tree of charge. 


EMPLOYMENT OF REFUGEES 
IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


Employment of rofugeess in Govern- 
ment ani ocher olfices is secured through 
the Trarsfer Bureau of the Ministry of 
Home Atfairs, the Employment Exchanges 
of tho Mia‘stry of Labour and tho Special 
Empoyment Bureau, recently set up by 
the Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation, 
says a Preas Note issned by the Ministry 
of Reliet and Rehabilitation on Marct. 22. 


The work of these thre organisations is 
weil co-ordinated and whenever a post 
has to be filled in the Ministry of Relief 
and Rohabilitation, tho Selection Boaid 
invites the names of suitable candidates 
from these three organisations. This 
system obviates the need for personal 
interviews, in the first instance, and dia- 
eounts direct or indirect canvassing. 


The system also avoids the inconveni- 
enoe experienced in the past Ly refugees 
seeking employment. All that they are 
required to do is to get themsrlveg 
rezistered with the appropriate orvanisa- 
tion, with whom they should leave all 


(Conténued in next Col.) 
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Cottage Industries Exhibition in Delhi: 


Important Stage in Production Campaign 


: HE Cottage Industries Exhibition 

in New Delhi opened on Mach 

29 by His Excellency Lord Mount- 
batten marks an important stage in the 
production campaign launched in India 
by the Government and the people. 
The Exhibition which inclides several 
hundred categories of gocds representing 
the contribution of the various Judian 
Provinces and States besides that of 
Burma and Nepal, has been organised 
with the assistance of the Ministry of 
Industry and Supply. 


The Central Government's interest 
in small-scale and cottage industries 
dates, according to a recent memorandum 
of the Industry and Supply Ministry, 
from wartime, when arrangements were 
made by the Central Government to orde1 
goods for war requirements from small- 
scale and cottage industries through 
Provincial Co-operative Deparimente, 
while the Directors of Supplies were 
instructed to provide raw material, 
finance, technical guidance and general 
supervision to enable the industries to 
execute the orders. ‘It is necessary 
and proper”’, says the memorandum, 
*‘ that the maintenance of such industries 
developed during the war and the 
extension of the activities of these pro- 
ductive organisations on rational lines 
should receive consideration by Govem- 
ments, Central and Provincial.” 


Problems to Solve 


Among other cottage industries, which 
are generally classified according to their 
respective raw material requirements 
the most important are the textiles, 
brass, copper and  aluminium-ware, 
furniture-making, toy-making, wood- 
carving, leatner industries, tile-making, 
ceramics, bangle-making, paper-making, 
etc. Besides these, there are small- 
scale industries, which are (a) either 
auxiliary to large-s¢ale industries or 
(6) engaged in providing repair services 
and small engineering workshops or 
(c) are engaged inthe manufacture of 
finished goods such as cutlery, hosiery, 
printing press, ete. The Industrial 
Panels appointed by the Ministry of 
Industry and Supply have ‘reported 
whether and to what extent the various 
Industries with which they are con- 
cerned should be developed, as in Japan, 
on cottage industry basis. 


_ The problems confronting these 
industries relate mainly to (3) provision 
of raw materials, (13) technique of manu- 
facture, (i727) finance, (iv) inarketing and 
commeroial intelligence and (v) com- 
petition against goods produced by other 
methods, whether imported or locally 


(Ccnttnued from Previous Col.) 


particulars which will help in tter 
selection for the final interview hy the 
Munistry concerned They need net go 
to the Ministry of Re!ief and Rehabilita- 
tion in search of employment. Individual 
offiverg in the Ministry will! not Rive inter- 
vaews for the purpose of appointments 
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Produced. These and other problems 
can be solved, according to a reccm- 
mendation of the Asian Conference of 
the I. L. O. by organising these industries 
specially on co-operative and federated 
lines, so that small and autoncmcus 
undertakings can benefit from the 
financial, technical ond ccmmercial 
advantages normally enjoyed by large 
undertakings in @ concentrated industry. 


The Industries Conference took the 


view that while the size and nature of | 


these industries made it unavoidable 
that their proper cdevelupment must 
remain the responsibility of Provincial 
and State Governinents, tle Central 
Government should investigate how far 
and in what manner t!ese industries 
could be co-ordinated and _ inteyrated 
with large-scale industries. As the 
healthy expansion of cottage industries 
depends on the provision of raw materia), 
technical advice and orgnnised mar- 
keting of their produce, the Central 
Government was asked to establish an 
All India Cottage Industries Board. 


A special Committee appointed by the 
Conference, whose recommendations 
have now been published, suggests that 
this Board may be developed on lines 
similar to those of the Indian Council 
of Agricultural Research aud that it 
might be given a substantial sum by the 
Ceutral Government to utilise for ite 


own work and to distribute among the 
Provinces. 


It is also recommended that Central 
Emporiums of cottage industries goods 
must be set up in all Provincial Head- 
quarters and in foreign countries for 
purposes of exhibition and marketing. 
The Government of 'ndia may also, it 


was suggested, send a epecial mission — 


abroad, particularly to such countries 
as Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Germany 
and Japan, where they can study the 
working and organisation of cottage 
industries aud from shere they can 
secure experts for employment in India 
for limited periods. 


General National Objective 


Among other recommendations made 
hy the Committee may be mentioned an 
important ono which deacrihes the general 
objective of the campaign for cottage 
industries in India. For according to 
that recommendation, so far as the 
basic needs of food and clothing are 
concerned, it should be the aim in 
India to attain self-sufficiency primarily 
through the development of cottage 
industries. 


In this connection the Prime Minis. 
ter’s recent statement at the 2]st seasion | 
of the Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry in New 
Delhi is significant, as it reveals the 
new impetus tiat cottage industries may 
receive at present. For referring to the 
uncertain international situation and 
consequent uncertaiuty of imports of 
vapital goods from abroad, Pandit 
Nehiu indiceted that in the present 
context one of the most important 
ways of meeting the crisis was tLe imme- 
diate development of cottage industries. 
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MEDICAL AID FOR MASSES: HEALTH MINISTER'S 
APPEAL TO DOCTORS 


66yT has burt me not a little during 
| these past few months to find 
among our displaced doctors, 
both men and women, no or little desire 
to restart their medical life in villages 
or even in small townships. A miserable 
room in a citv like Delhi attracts them 
more. This is a wrong attitude and 
while Government must share the blame 
to the full in not having made the village 
attractive and liveable, educated and 
trained persons in every walk of life, more 
especially in the noble professions of 
teaching and doctoring and nursing 
have got to be pioneers and migrate 
to the villages and become one with 
the villagers if India is to rise to her full 
stature’’, said the Hon’ble Rajkumari 
Amrit Kaur, India’s Health Minister, in 
her Presidential Address delivered at the 
Lady Hardinge, Medical College Founders’ 
Day Celebrations in New Delhion March 
17. 


The Health Minister added: ‘‘It is 
not the surgeon or the physician who 
achieves success in a well equipped 
hospital with all the instruments and 
appliances and nursing and other ancillary 
staff at his elbow who will be doing the 
greatest work but the doctor who will 
save life in a hovel with, perhaps, and 
improvised operating table and with 
nothing but his own skill and spirit 
of service to help him’”’. 


31-Year-Old College 


Following is the full text of the address: 


Young Friends, I am delighted to have 
been given the opportunity of being 
present with you all this afternoon. 
This institution was founded 31 years 
ago as a result of the public appeal for 
funds for a Women’s Medical College and 
Hospital launched in 1912 by the woman 
whose name it hears. Indeed, we owe 
the whole conception of medical aid to 
woman in this country, in the first in- 
stance to a former Vicerine whose name 
will always be remembered with grati- 
tude. Perhaps it was only natural that 
woman’s heart should have been touched 
to the quick by the sight of suffering and 
preventible suffering which the women 
of India had to bear and bore and still 
continued to bear with that fortitude, 
patience and _  uncomplaining _ silence 
which are, perhaps, the greatest attributes 
of our sex, as a whole and certainly of 
Indian womankind in particular. 


I am aware of the uphill struggle which 
the Lady Hardinge College and Hospital 
have had to face ever since their 
inception. I am aware of the handicaps 
under which they labour today. But 
what, after all, is 31 years in the life of a 
nation that has been struggling for its 
freedom throughout that period and it is 
only through battling against odds that 
pioneer institutions can become worth- 
while themselves and blaze a trail for 
others to emulate. Therefore, when 
you think of the thousands of women 
and children whose lives you have been 
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the instruments in God’s hands of saving, 
the lakhs of human beings whose suffer- 
ings have been mitigated through your 
Ministrations and, above all, the hundreds 
of young women that have been trained 
here, whether as doctors or nurses, you 
have every reason to be proud and to 
look forward with abundant hope to the 
future as far as your growth and oppor- 
tunities for further service are concerned. 


It is a tragedy too deep for tears that 
today we stand lowest in the whole world 
in the domain of health. The figures for 
mother and infant mortality, the high 
incidence of disease in every shape and 
form, the low expectation of life, the 
devastation wrought by malaria and 
tuberoulosis, that we continue to have 
epidemios of diseases like cholera and 
plagne etc., all these facts appal one and 
more terrible than all these is the stark 
reality that we have to face that we have 
not enough doctors, nurses and other 
ancillary staff to cope with the growing 
menace. I say ‘‘ growing ’’ advisedly for 
our capacity for providing adequate aid 
and relief is not increasing part passu 
with the growth in population and nor 
can we cope with the lack of food, 
poverty, bad housing and crass ignorance 
of the masses of our people, which are 
the main causes of disease. Here in Delhi 
itself our hospitals have daily to refuse 
indoor patients because of lack of room, 
our outdoor patients have to wait for 
hours to get proper attention, they may 
even have to go away without any and 
this is our Capital City. But what about 
the vast areas of our land where no 
hospitals exist, where no medical aid or 
relief of any kind is possible? These 
truths must make us all pause and think. 
But that thinking must be positive. 
And positive thinking knowe no fear. 
Tt spurs to action. 
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Terrible Upheaval 


This, young friends, is your first annual 
celebration in a free India. Your leaders 
have brought you freedom from the 
foreign yoke. But that freedom has also 
brought with it heavy responsibilities for 
each one of us and, in particular, for the 
educated and trained youth of this 
land. Perhaps it was only natural that 
political freedom when it came to us 
should bring in its wake an upheaval 
though none of us could have foretold 
what a terrible upheaval it would be. 
We -in Delhi have seen much travail. 
You of this Institution were privileged 
to serve during those dark days when 
hatred and violence were wounding and 
killing not only the physical bodies but 
the souls of innocent victims of mob fury. 
You rose to the occasionthen andT am 
sure those tragic days will remain for you 
all and for each one of i118 a rich experience. 
Aa if those terrible happenigns here and 
elsewhere were not enough the Almighty. 
in His infinite wisdom, has_ called upon 
us to bear yet another grievous calamity 
under whose dark shadow we still linger 
and grope for light. 


Gandhiji, however, could not be killed 
by the foul assassin’s bullet. The manner 
of his passing was the hour of his greatest 
triumph. He has joined the ranks of the 
great immortals and his soul shines for 
ever and will continue to beckon us to 
rise to the heights to which he longed 
for India to rise. But we have to ask 
ourselves as to why some amongst us 
had sunk so low as to have connived at 
the death of one of the greatest men the 
world had ever produced. For Socrates 
the poisoned cup, for Christ the Cross, 
for Gandhi the bullet. Must it ever 
remain so? Has the world progressed 
not a whit since creation’s dawn? Is 
the cult of violence which has undoubtedly 
raised its venomous head once again 
in our land going to poison us? This 
is the question we have to ask ourselves. 
If we want to build an India that is 
worth-while we must eschew violence. 
We must eschew communalism which is 
the sport of little minds. There must 
be ample room for all to grow and serve 
in ourland. Man learns from-:fellow man. 
The moment he ceases to think for him- 
self he dies. Those of us who think 
of this land in terms of a Hindu State 
are contributing to its destruction. 


This is indeed a testing time for us and 
whether we come through it or not depe- 
nds wholly on ourselves whether we 
have the morai fibre, the vision, the wis- 
dom to understand, the richness of Gandhi- 
ji’s sacrifice and to cling to the only 
anchor that holds—the anchor of Truth 
and Love. In _ the building of this India 
women have & most important part to 
play. I believe that we can make an 
enormous contribution to the bringing 
about of communal harmony. The 
training of children is in our hands. If 
we can instil into their minds the virtues 
of Truth and Love we shall start to build 
aright. 
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You have graduated in the art of heal- 
ing, you have joined one of the noblest 
professions which a human being can 
Join. What greater service to fellow 
human beings can there be than to ease 
their sufferings ? You have an enormous 
field of such service open to you. The 
greater the need the greater the oppor- 
tunity for service, the more one has 
the more one has to give. And it is for 
that selfless service that I hope your 
education here will have trained you. 
I have dwelt on the need—the immense 
need—for the curative side of medicine 
and surgery in our land. I speak as a 
layman but I do feel that up till now the 
preventive side of disease has been sadly 
neglected. I am suro that more than 
half our ailments are due to the lack of 
knowledge of how to live. We disobey 
the laws of nature and nature has her 
revenge on us. We shall not have touched 
the fringe of the question of providing 
better health for our masses until we lay 
the stress that should be laid on health 
education. 


And when I speak of the masses I 
mean the villagers with whom we who 
live in towns are hopelessly unacquainted. 
They are the ones that need your help. 
I do hope that village India will cell 
vou. It has hurt me not a little during 
theae past few months to find among 
ovr displaced doctors, both men and 
women, no or little desire to restart their 
medica] life in villages or even in small 
townships. A miserable room in a citv 
like Delhi attracts them maore. This 
is @ wrong attitude and while Govern- 
ment must share the blame to the full in 
not having msde the village attractive 
and liveable, ednoated and trained per- 
sons in every walk of life, more especially 
in the noble professions of teaching and 
doctoring and nursing have got to be 
pioneers and migrate to the villages and 
become one with the villagers if India is 
to rise to her full stature. I believe that 
calamities are best overcome if we try 
to learn the lesson they are meant to 
impart. I have that even some of the 
displaced doctors, having suffered griev- 
ously as they have, will be tempted to 
pass the remainder of their lives in the 
service of the needy villagers. 


In this way we can turn evil into good, 
It is not the surgeon or the physician 
who achieves success in a well equipped 
hospital with all the instrumente and 
appliances and nursing and other ancil- 
lary staff at his elbow who will be doing 
the greatest work but the doctor who will 
save life in a hovel with, perhaps, an 
improvised operating table and with 
nothing but his own skill and spirit of 
service to help him. He will perhaps 
have to be physician and surgeon and 
nurse and dispenser al! rolled into one. 
Of such stuff are pioneers made and I 
hope that to many of you will be given 
this strength and the missionary spirit 
of adventure and service. 


Unpopularity of Hospitals 


Another thought I would like to share 
with you is my unhappiness at the un- 
popularity, generally ing, of our 
hospitals in the minds of the poor. There 
is no denying the fact that bribery and 
corruption, callousness and lack of 
sympathy do exist to an appreciable 
extent from the lowest ruug of the ladder 
upwards in these institutions. I receive 
complaint after oomplaint. They hurt 
me. § Hospitals are meant to serve, to 
heal, to bring relief to all, regardless of 
whether the patient is rich or poor. I 
do not grudge the labourer his hire. 
Indeed I am sad at the low salaries many 
of the lower grade servants of hospitals, 
doctors in rural areas and nurses get. 
That state of affairs must be remedied. 
But I do also feel that money-making 
does mar the beauty of this noble pro- 
fession. There is talk in many countries 
of nationalising medical aid. Why ? 
Is it not because the medical profession 
has failed to rise to its full height? If 
those who belong to the profession were 
to serve in the right spirit they would 
surely belong to the nation as no one 
elre can. 


Here in India we have had the tradition 
of free medical aid to the community. 
There was State patronage in the old 
days for the Vaidya and Hakim and he 
was accessible to all. However, im- 
practicable this may be today, because 


Institute For Technical Training 


With a view to improving the efficiency 
of the instructors employed at the train- 
ing centres, training of new instructors to 
meet the requirements of the Central and 
Provincial Governments, and to provid 
ing a refresher course for instructors for 
keeping them conversant with the latest 
methods of teaching and production, the 
Ministry of Labour has deoided to es- 
tablish a Central Institute forthe training 
of instructor:, which will be the first of 
its kind in India, says a Press Note issued 
by the Directorate General of Resettle- 
ment and Employment on March 17. 


The Institute will be established at 
the Combined Technical and Vocational 
Training Centre, Koni Camp, Bilaspur, 
Central Provinces, and will train 200 
instructiors at a time. The duration 
of the course will be five and a half 
months. Training will be provided for 
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blacksmiths, carpenters (including pattern- 
makers), draughtamen (mech.), mechanics 
(general), tin and copper-smiths, turners, 
manufacture of foot-wear, cutting and 
tailoring, oalico-printing, knitting with 
hand machines, electricians (including 
electrical artificers, wiremen, linemen, 
and armature winders), mechanics 
(motor), machinists, welders (gas-electrio), 
moulders, electroplatere, instrument 
mechanics, hand weaving, soap-making, 
basket and willow work. 


The Advisory Committee on technical 
training, representing Government, em- 
ployer-, labour and engineers had, in its 
report submitted in 1945, advocated the 
establishment of a ‘‘ Training Centre for 
Instructors ’’, the short supply of which 
it anticipated to be the real bottleneck 
in the future development of industry 
in India. 


of lack of money which alas hampers our 
progress in the field of medical aid at 
every turn. It is to the ideal of giving 
of your knowledge and talents to those 
in distress without desire for reward 
that I wish to turn your attention. More- 
over the doctor and the nurse have to 
give not only of their skil] but they 
have also to give themselves. Sympathy, 
personal intereste, human understanding 
are no less contributory factors to the 
well-being of patiente and their ultimate 
recovery than the knife and medicaments. 


The psychological bond between the . 


doctor, the nurse and the patient may not 
be ignored. This side of service should 
appeal specially to women doctors and 
nurses for women’s hearts, if women are 
true to their sex, should be most tender 
and responsive to suffering. 


There is no doubt that there was, 
generally speaking, a definite deteriora- 
tion in our standards of integrity during 
the war. Black marketing and corrup- 
tion in every sphere of life came in and 
have not yet been stamped out. The 
setting and demanding of standards of 
morality in both private and publio life 
are essential if happiness and well- 
being are to follow in the wake of freedom, 
as they should. Gandhiji, soon after 
I wae called to work in the Health 
Ministry, wrote and asked me whether 
I was incharge of the bodily health of the 
people or of the moral also. It seemed 
to bim that the latter was even more 
important today. You doctors and 
nurses and all others in the medical 
service can set such standards as will 
raise the moral tone of society. If you 
are true to the high calling of your pro- 
fession you will by your personal example 
purify medical institutions so that the 
people may flock to them in confidence 
and find friends in you and in our 
hospitals havens of refuge from pain and 
suffering, both physical and mental. 


Concrete Suggestions 


I would also like our women doctors 
to turn their attention to the vast field 
of research that lies open to them. 
They have not been attracted to it, in 
large enough numbers so far. The in- 
digenous systems of medicine have 
languished largely because their prac- 
titioners have ceased to do — 
There must still be drugs lying unex- 
plored in Indian herbs. Just as I feel 
that Vaidyas and Hakime should drink 
deep at the fountain of knowledge of 
Allopathy and be grounded in science 
so do I feel that our Allopathic doctora 
should do vigorous’ research in indi- 
genous drugs and contribute to the proper 
development of what is scientific in the 
ancient system of medicine of this 
ancient land. 


- 


The Bhore Committee have given many 
concrete euggestions which are worthy 
of being bronght into being straightaway. 
Alas! tha: we have not the wherewithal 
to do so todav. But the ideal is there 
and I feel itis in the hands of enthusiastic 
members of the medical profession to 
create an irresistible demand for more 
rapid progress. I do pore that a beginn- 
ing will very shortly made in tho 
matter of an All India Medical Institute 
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in Delhi. I should like to see a children's 
hospital in Delhi manned largely by 
women doctors. I trust your immediate 
ueeds of air conditioning of your opera- 
tion theatre., extension of your N urses 
hostel, more accommodation for Asasis- 
tanta and House Surgeons and an interna) 
telephone system for the hospital may 
soon be fulfilled. 


I congratulate those of you who have 
gained degrees. One of your dreams 
has been fulfilled. I hope you will 
leave the portals of your Alma Mater or 
serve her here as the case may be with 
the full sense of responsibility that 
should be yours as daughters of a free 
India. The humanity that you serve will 
judge you far more strictly than the 
examiners who have oonsidered you 
worthy to be graduates. And it is 
accordinng to how you fare in the 
university of life, according to how much 
happiness and well-being you are able 
to contribute by means of your scientific 
knowledge and your human relations with 
your patients that you will contribute to 
the country’s weal. I wish you all every 
success in your future career and pray 
that for each one of you your degree will 
not only mean an entrance into a profes- 
sion as a means of livelihood but a 
vocation whereby you may be privileged 
to serve the siok, suffering, sad and miser- 
ably poor humanity of this land in the 
highest and truest sense of the term. 


PENSIONS FOR R.LN. 
RATINGS 


Pensioned ratings of the R. I. N. or 
heirs of deceased ratings ee for 
family pensions, who have migra to 
India from Pakistan or from Jammu and 
Kashn,ir, should send their applications 
in writing, together with the pension 
certificate or a true copy thereof, to the 
Controller of Naval Accounts, Bombay. 
Those who have lost their pension certifi- 
cates should apply in writing to the 
Captain, R. I. N. Barracks, (Pension 
Office), Bombay. Applications should 
be sent by registered post. 

Particulars of the official number, 
Ship-Establishment, of the applicant 
(or of the deceased rating in cage of family 
pensions), name of the treasury from 
Which pension was last drawn and the 
date up to and for whiob the pension 
was last drawn must accompany the 
application. Applicants must specify 
their present addre.s, the treasury serial 
number, if known, the rate of pension and 
the name of the treasury office from which 
they desire their pension to be drawn. 


The applications must be supported 
by an identification certificate in dupli- 
cate, signed by a magistrate or a civilian 
gazetted officer, or a King’s Commis- 
sioned Officer, or a King’s Commissioned 
Indian Officer, or an Indian Commiasion- 
ed Officer of the Indian Army or a serving 
Viceroy’s Commissioned Officer of the 
Indian Army or a Commissioned R. I. N. 
Officer. 


Any one of these officers or the 
Secretary, District Sailors’, Soldiers’ 
and Airmen’s Board, must _ certify 
the true copy of the pension certificate 
where it is enclosed. The identification 
certificate must contain an undertaking 
from the pensioner that he will repay any 
provisional payment to which he is not 
entitled, 
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as 18 envisaged, the State 
should make itself responsible 
for a well developed health ser- 
Vice serving all sections of the community 
throughout the country it seems natural 
to conclude that, eventually, an inde- 
pendent medioal profession will hardly 
have a chance to survive,” said Dr. 
Jivraj N. Mehta, Secretary, Ministry of 
Health and Director-General of Health 
Services, Government of India, in his 
inaugural address delivered at the 
Second Gujerat and Kathiawar Medioal 
qouerents held in Rajkot on March 
7. 
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Dr. Mehta added that a socialised 
medical service will have many advan- 
tages including the provision of equal 
attention to the rich and the poor 
alike and the extension of health services 
to spareely populated regions which prove 
unattractive to private practitioners. 


The following is the full text of Dr. 
Jivraj Mehta’s address :— 


I am grateful to the organisers of the 
2nd Gujerat and Kathiawar Medical 
Conference for the opportunity given to 
me to participate in ite deliberations. 
Gujerat is undergoing today a trans- 
formation of great importance resulting 
in the emergence of a politically homo- 
genous etructure, which should help to 
promote social, economic and cultural 
developments of a far-reaching nature 
in the coming yean. 


Duty of Doctors 


We of the medical profession have also 
& share to contribute towards this task 
of moulding the life of the community 
in @® Manner designed to improve the 
health, happiness and productive capa- 
city of the individual. In attemptiny 
to do so I feel that our profession will 
have to take a broader view than in the 
past of our duties and responsibilities 
towards the public and oconsciouly 
guide ourselves to play our part not 
only in preventing ill-health and affor- 
ding relief to those who are sick but also 
in assisting the people to live a fuller and 
richer life through an integrated funo- 
tioning of their physical, mental and 
emotional faculties. These varied 
duties can be performed by the medical 
man only when he combines in himself 
& high standard of professional attain. 
ment with a cultural background rich 
in the knowledge of men and of affairs. 
Our forefathers in the days of glory for 
Ayurveda largely attained this level of 
achievement through the deliberate 
acceptance of a life characterised by 
plain living and high thinking. India’s 
ancient traditions show the medical 
man at his best, a student of nature, 
intellectually alert and ready to learn 
by observation and experiment, and 
trained, in so far as professional ethics 
are concerned, to disdain to use his 
great talents for healing sickness and for 
ministering relief to suffering patiente 
in order to amass wealth or add to his 
material comforts purely in the worldly 
sense of the term. 
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SERVICE. 


But the present-day practitioners of 
Ayurveda have unfortunately lost their 
scientific approach having learnt to lean 
unduly on the authority of the ancient 
masters of their science and they have 
also tended to fall away from the high 
standards of professional conduct they 
hed inherited from the past. Nor are 
we, who profess to practise modern 
scientific medicine fulfilling in any large 
measure the requirements of a 
scientific practioe of medicine or bringing 
to bear, in our professional work, that 
community outlook, as apart from the 
interesta of the individual patient, so 
essential for the promotion of the public 
health. I realise that this state of affairs 
applies to both types of practitioners, 
ayurvedic as well as allopathic, and unless 
we get out of that mentality, largely 
influenced no doubt it is by modern ¢ondi- 
tions of life, there would be very little 
left of that nobility of the medical pro- 
feasion about which we so often -boast. 
I feel, that the profession will fail to do 
ite duty towards itself and the public 
if it fails to take stock of the situation 
periodically or to bring to bear the 
weight of ita considered opinion on all 
relevant matters in order to promote 
Progress. 


Our Health Problem 


I should therefore like to refer to the 
part which we of the medical profession 
should play in improving the health of 
the country. Before doing so I may, 
however, survey briefly certain aspects 
of our health problem. These aspects 
should be taken note of in assessing the 
part that the medical men _ will play in 
the future bealth programme of the 
country. 

(a) In the past the emphasis has been 
on the provision of adequate facilities for 


the diagnosis and treatment of disease 


rather than on preventive health work. 
Th. basic need for expanding treatment 
facilities will no doubt continue and, 
in present-day India with the acuteness 
and extent of its morbidity problem and 
the extreme inadequacy of existing 
arrangementeé, it is obvious that a marked 
advance in this field must form an im- 
portant part of the country’s health 
programme. The complexity of modern 
medical practice has made it nece 

to have, in an appreciable proportion of 
oases, laboratory, consultant and special- 
ist services for diagnosis and treatment. 
In America and elsewhere the develop- 
mest of ‘‘group practice’’ by a body 
of medical men has taken placa in order 
to meet thia need. In Great Britain the 
new National Health Scheme will pro- 
vide for the establishment of Health 
Centres where all such facilities will be 
made available by the State to all the 
doctors working under the soheme. In 
India Governments will have to make 
themselves responsible for the provision 
of these facilities if the requirements of 
its large and soattered population are 
to be met. 

(6) Side by side with such develop. 
ments in the ourative field a parallel 
expansion of preventive health gervices 
is equally necessary. Without it existing 
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sickness and mortality rates ean hardly 
be- reduced to any marked extent. A 


preventive service dealing with the 


control of insect vectors of diseases such 
as mosquitoes, flies, fleas and lice, im- 
provements in environmental hygiene 80 
as to provide safe water supplies and 
better housing conditions and the pro- 
vision of adequate nutrition will probably 
reduce siokness and death by well over 
50 per cent. 


-(c) In India the most urgent need is 
to carry medioal aid and _ preventive 
care as much as possible to the rural 
population, who are numerically six or 
seven times more than the inhabitants of 
urban centres and who have been greatly 
neglected in the past. 


(4) While medical men and women 
will no doubt form the beckbone of @ 
national health service we must remember 
that the part which non-medical men can 
play is continually expanding. Control 
Meagures against insect pests, sterilisa- 
tion of water supplies and preventive 
inoculation, for instance, can be carried 
out effectively by non-medical workers 
with appropriate training and with 
adequate supervision. Similarly, in the 
field of medical research, it is being 
increasingly recognised that team work 
is essential and the medical man is finding 
that highly trained scientists in other 
fields, ¢.0., biochemists, entomologists, 
cytologists and statisticians are as 
necessary as himself for a oo-ordinated 
attack on the problems of health and 
disease. 


(e) Apart from the provision of ade- 
quate medical care, curative and preven- 
tive, there should be a sustained effort 
to train the individual in the hygienio 
mode of life and to assist him or her to 
develop an integrated personality designed 
to promote oontinual adjustment to 
the stress and strain of daily life. This 
programme of education, while it is to 
be sedulously pursued in a manner to 
influence every section of the community 
and persons at all ages, will be partioularly 
productive of results in the case of 
children in the formative years of their 
life and, in such a scheme of education, 
attention wii] naturally concentrate on 
mothers and children. Maternity and 
child welfare activities and school health 
work, particularly their preventive and 
educational aspects, must therefore 


assume a degree of importance hitherto. 


unrecognisd in the health administration 
of the country. 


(f) It is clear that the duties which 
the doctor of the future will be called 
upon to perform will increase in scope and 
change in quality. In addition to the 
carrying Out of curative and preventive 
measures in respect of the sick and the 
convalescent, he will find himself in- 
creasingly concerned with the healthy 
members of the community also. 
‘** Medical supervision of work and play, 
of the food that people eat, of public 
provision for rest and recuperation as 
well as periodical medical examination 
and the rectification of faulty modes of 
life will be some of the many new duties 
that the physician of the future will be 
called upon to undertake”. Professor 
Henry FE. Sigerist has well described the 
physician of tomorrow in the following 
words :— 


‘**Scientist and social worker, ready to 
oo-operate in teamwork, in close 
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.than in the past. 


touch with people he disinterestedly 
serves, a friend and leader he directs 
all his efforts towards the prevention 
of disease and becomes a therapist 
_where prevention has broken down, 
the social physician protecting the 
people and guiding them to a 
healthier and happier life’’. 


This brief discussion indicates the need 
for a wider conception of health service 
If we are to accept, a8 
is the trend in other countries, that 
adequate health protection is one of the 
‘**national minima” which the citizens 
have the right to demand from Govern- 
ments, it is clear that a wide expansion 
of ourative and preventive health service 
will be necessary and that such expansion 
must particularly take note of the needs 
of the rural population. In the past, 
owing to a variety of causes which in- 
clude lack of amenities and inadequacy 
of educational facilities for children, 
health workers of all types, medical and 
non-medical, have been unwilling to go to 
the rural areas. Every’ effort will 
therefore have to be made to induce these 
workers to cater to the needs of the 
rural population. Another factor to 
reckon with is that the doctor in the rural 
areas will have to combine within himself 
both curative and preventive functions 
if he is to discharge his duties satisfac- 
torily. It is the practice in India and 
other countries to prohibit private prac- 
tice in respect of medical officera employed 
on preventive health work. It.will there- 
fore seem to be likely that the rural 
health service that will be developed in the 
future will consist of wholetime salaried 
medical officers who will be prevented 
from taking up private practice and will, 
at the same time, be given adequate scales 
of pay. 


Advantages of Socialization 


If, as is envisaged, the State should 
make itself responsible for a well de- 
veloped health survice serving all sections 
‘of the community throughout the country 
it seems natural to conclude that, eventu- 
ally, an independent medical profession 
will hardly have a chance to survive. 
This does not mean that initiative and 
enterprise need be killed in a State- 
controlled organisation of the type we 
are envisaging. Thefearis widely enter- 
tained that the seourity of tenure and gra- 
ded system of promotion which public ser- 
vice provides may lead to an impairment 
of efficiency. The only way of counter- 
acting such a tendency would be for the 
State to regulate the conditions of 
service in such & manner as to emphasize 
efficiency as the sole criterion for pro- 
motion in order to provide the necessary 
stimulus for good work. It may also be 
pointed out that the provision of facilities 
for study tours and for research as well 
as a system of awards in public recog- 
nition of sound work will help to ensure 
that stagnation as the result of apathy 
is reduced to the minimum. The ad- 
vantages of a socialised medical service 
for the community are (a) the provision 
of equal attention to the rich and the 
poor alike; (5) the creation of an integ- 
rated curative and preventive service ; (c) 
exténsion of health services to sparsely 
populated regions which prove’ un. 
attractive to private practitioners and 
(2) the training of medical men and other 


and not in the haphazard manner in which 
it takes place today. 


This is the long-term picture, as I 
conceive it of the health organisation 
that will eventually come into being i 
the country. In the immediate future, 
while it would seem desirable to estab- 
lish, as far as possible, a full-time salaried 
service with prohibition of private 
practice for the rural areas, the utilisation 
of part-time and honorary workers from | 
existing private practitioners in the State, 
health organisation is evidently desirable, 
particularly in the larger towns and 
cities. As the State health services 
expand, inoreasing numbers of theese 
private practitioners are bound to get 
absorbed into public service. The deve- 
lopment of an efficient and contented 
state of health service will of course 
depend én adequate emoluments being 
given to the staff, these being sufficient 
to attract to the medical profession 
intelligent men and women in competition 
with other services, industry and various 
sources of employment. 


Lastly, it may be emphasized that the 
Medical man of the future will have to 
be @ person with a wide range of oulture 
if he is to fulfil his functions adequately 
and if he is to be a social physician to 
lead the people to a healthier and happier 
life. He may not be able to amass large 
income ag some of the leaders of the 
profession do today. He should, however, 
be assured of a comfortable salary snd 
will be free from the anxieties of the 
early years of struggle in a world of 
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RELEASED INDIAN EMERGENCY 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Released Indian Emergency Commis- 
sioned Officers and officers of the A.I.R.0. 
are eligible for the grant of the following 
types of commissions in the Indian 


Army; (a) One year’s Short Service 
Regular Commission under Army 
Instruction (India) 3/8/48; (b) Three. 


to five years’ Short Service Regular 
Commissions under Army Instruction 
(India) 16/S/46; and (c) Permanent 
Regular Commission under Army In- 
struction (India) 374/46 read with A.I. 
(I) 244/47, says a Press Note issued by 
the Ministry of Defence on March 19. 


These Instructions can be consulted 
at the nearest military unit, formation 
or Recruiting Office. Officers, who are 
eligible and desirous of commission 
any of the above types, are directed to 
make applications tothe ‘‘ Selection of 
Officers Section’? Organization Directo- 
rate, Adjutant General’s Branch, Army 
Headquarters, India New, Delhi, GHQ 


Mr. P. C. Mukerjee, Divisional Superin- 
tendent, East Indian Railway, i 
appointed to officiate as General Manager, 
Bengal Nagpur Railway, in place of 
Mr. S.J.P. Cambridge, who proceeds on 
leave preparatory to retirement from Apn! 
22, 1948, says a Press Note issued by the 


health personnel in numbers sufficient to ‘ Ministry of Railways (Railway Board) 


meet the requirements of the country 
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EVERY WOMAN MUST DO SOCIAL SERVICE 


Lord Mountbatten's Convocation Address 


66 would urge that girls should 
give at least two or three years’ 
gervice as teachers before they 
marry. If, however, a girl feels ashe 
must marry before she has been able 
to give this service to her country then 
I hope she will do her best to persuade 
her husband to allow her to continue to 
give as much service as possible after 
marriage’’, said His Excellency Lord 
Mountbatten in his Convocation Address 
to the Lady Irwin College, New Delhi, 
on March 19. 


His Excellenoy said : 


T realise it is a great privilege for a 
mere man to be allowed to enter these 
portals. I believe that some of my 
A.D.Cs would have liked to be given 
similar facilities to enter the College and 
visit rome of the beautiful students 
whom I gee collected before me, and in 
this respect. I feel I have been luckier 
than them. 

But = joking apart I have 
another and much more _ important 
reason for being glad to have the chance 
of meeting you all and talking to you 
today. 


Some of you may have read in the 
newspapers the remarks [ made at the 
Silver Jubilee Convocation of the Delhi 
University, and will have noticed how 
much I atressed the importance of 
the cole which the Indian universities 
oan and must play in the development of 
India. Now, Delhi University is only 
one of a number of universities and 
other educational establishments in 
India, but the Lady Irwin College is, ro 
far as I know, the only college of its 
type in the whole of India. 


Therefore everything I say about the 
importance of universities in general 
applies with far greater force to the 
Lady Irwin College, and I myself have 
no doubt that there should be at least 
one such college in every province. 


Government Policy 


As you all know, the policy of the 
Government of India is to raise the 
standard of living to the crores of your 
fallow countrymen and women less fortu- 
nate than yourselves. They now 
live in miserable hovels, ill-clad, under- 
nourished and illiterate and the Govern- 
ment’s aim is to ensure that they shall 
be able to earn enough to enable them to 
live in decent, modern, hygienic houses 
and gottager, to be adequately dressed, 
well nourished, in good health and 
educated. It is up “to the Government 
of India so to replan the economy of 
India that this oan come about and that 
there shall bo enough houses, cloth, 
food, doctors, nurses and teachers to 
meet the demands that the new policy 
will produce. 


It is olear that pioneera are required 
to spread the new policy among the 
massea, and those pioneers oan only 
come from the fortunate few whose 
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privilege it is to be in the great uni- 
versities, colleges and schools of India. 


Today I particularly want to talk 
about the part that the women of India 
can play in helping the Government 
policy forward. It is obvious that what 
we want is the greatest number of compe- 
tent, enthusiastic women teachers to 
go out and teach other girls about 
domestic science and mothercraft. I 


- have no doubt that those of you who 


qualify here at the Lady Irwin College 
can and will spread this knowledge, but 
there are already too few of you and as 
I have said we want many more colleges 
like the Lady Irwin College. 


How then can we make the most of 
the output of this one college ? 


Firat I would urge that girls should 
give at least two or three years’ service 
as teachers Lefore they marry. ff, 
however, a girl feels she must marry 
before she has heen able to give thi 
service to her country then 1 hope she 
will do her best to persuade her husband 
to allow her to continue to give as much 
service a» possible after marriage. This 
should surely be a service of love for 
one’s country and one’s fellow beings 
which the persona] love for one man 
should not be allowed to stop. 


High Calling of Teaching 


Then again T would Jike you all to 
consider whether it is not possible to 
continue in the high calling of teaching 
for a far Jonger period than I have men- 
tioned. I am not suggesting that you 
should give up the idea of marriage ; 
indeed looking round at the youth and 
beauty before me T realise that I should 
probably be Iynched by the young men 
of India if I were to try and deprive 
them of the chance of finding their 
wives from among the’ girls who are 
probably going to make the best. wives 
and mothers of anyhody in India. 


No, what I am thinking of is that 
your husbands might be prepared to 
agree to your continuing to help your 
country’s development as_ teachers 
after marriaye. 


In my opinion a woman after she 
has married and particularly after he 
has become a mother. is obviously 
going to he a more experienced and 
valuable teacher in domestio science and 
mothercraft ; it is in fact the very time 
in a woman’s life when we do not want 
the country to be deprived of her ser- 
vice. On the other hand there are 
obvious difficulties in the way, for if a 
woman is to render public service for 
even part of the day, who is to look after 
her children ? Creches, where the latter 
could be cared for during her absence 
on duty will be extremely useful an@ one 
way of solving the difficulty. Most 
working hushands do not: need attention 
during the day for they generally have 
their midday menl in office. To plan 
one’s dav wisely is an art which needs 
to be enltivated. 
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I am sure I do not need to remind you 
that there is a high maternal] mortality 
rate in this country. The spread o 
medical science and the nursing profession 
will help, but the knowledge of domestic 
science and mothercraft will do as much 
as any of these to counteract this high 
mortality rate. Is not this therefore a 
worthwhile cause to which to devote a 
part of your life? I am sure you will 
agree that it is, and that you will be 
proud to give that service. 


There are also other ways in which the 
women who have been trained here can 
help. I know from my wife and others 
that here in the Lady Irwin College no 
trace of communalism has ever entered. 
Here in thia College, the creed for which 
Gandhiji gave his life is automatically 
an everyday part of the life of the College. 
All of you who go out will be automati- 
cally taking with you this spirit of  reli- 
gious tolerance and communal hermony, 
and that I am sure in itself will be a vital 
service to the country which can be 
rendered by all of you whether you marry 
early or late and whether circumstances 
allow you to continue to teach or not. 


Social Service 

Too long has the education of girls 
in India been neglected. It is high 
time it had priority if this country ir 
to rise to her full stature. The women 
who conceived the idea of and brought 
this college into being are to be congratu- 
lated on their vision. It is only right 
that the Education Departments both 
Centra] and Provincia] should now 
take up the work they have begun and 
see to it that such institutions are estab- 
lished and fostered at the Centre and in 
evey Province at the earliest opportunity. 


I am glad to learn that part passu with 
Your studies you devote a_ certain 
time to social service. This is as it 
should be and I was delighted to Jearn 
from my wife of how the staff and strr- 
dents helped so magnificently during 
the dark days of the disturhances some- 
times by working al] night in order to 
took ‘‘chapattis”’ to be dropped by air 
for hungry refugees. I believe the work of 
making, collecting, sorting, repairing. 
packing and despatching of clother and 
blankets which come from all over India 
for the refugees is still going on. 


I am also interested to learn from 
those responsible for the policy of 
expansion of this institution of their 
ambition to have a children’s school on 
the premises in which student teachers 
can obtain practical experience. It 
is also hoped to have a_ handicrefte 
rection. in addition to al] your immediate 
requirements for more buildings. In 
view of the fact that the Indian Govern- 
ment has accepted the scheme of Basic 
Fdueation for schools all over India, 
that is to say each child will receive 
training in a handicraft, I am quite 
sure that both these ambitions are 
worthy and I hope they will be fulfilled 
in the not too distant future. 


Tn conclusion may I congratulate al] 
those who have secured their Diplomas 
this vear. I trust these will inspire them 
to make full use of the opportunities of 
service that are bound to come to them. 


My wife and T will continue to follow — 
the fortunca of the Lady Irwin College 
with the greatest of interest and wish 
vou all the best of luck. 
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GOVERNMENT’S LABOUR POLICY 


AND PROGRAMME 


Minister’s Statement At Press Conference 


Labour policy and programme of 

Legislation, the Honourable Mr. 
Jagjivan Ram, Minister of Labour, stated 
at a Press Conference held in New Delhi 
on Masch 18. 


Fe catour pote Government’s 


The aftermath of the war has brought 
a spate of industrial disputes in all indus- 
trialised countries. India is no excep- 
tion. In 1945 the total number of work- 
ing days lost on account of industrial 
disputes was roughly 40,50,000. In 1947 
ét rose toas much as 1,53,00,000 (upto 
November only). Even in normal times 
strikes and lockouts may not be regarded 
as the only legitimate means of resolving 
differences between employers and 
their work-people, but the time are not 
normal now. We are faced with all- 
round shortages of essential commudi- 
ties—food, clothing, etc. These short- 
ages have led to the widespread evils of 
black-marketing. Industrial disputes 
or any ‘go slow’ policy wiil only aocen- 
tuate the evil. What is now necessary is 
more and more production to make good 
the shortages of essential commodities. 


In the existing ciroumstanoces, 8 na- 
tional Government could not possibly 
shut its eyes to the problems of produc- 
tion. And some means had to be found 
to overcome the desperate situation 
created by the prevailing industrial dis- 
content. The Industrial Truce resolution 
which was adopted by the Industrial 
Conference in December last was accepted 
by employers’ and workers’ representa- 
tives who attended the Conference. It 
is true that they came in their individual 
capacity but there was every hope that 
they would carry their respective” 
organisations with them. Government 
are now proceeding to implement that 
resolution and with this object in view 
they are setting up a tripartite machinery 
at various levels, Central, Regional and 
Unit Committees, charged with the duty 
of giving effect to the various clauses of 
the Industrial Truce resolution. The 
procedure adopted by the Government of 
India is the one which has been made 
familiae to all by the International 
Labour Organisation. Experience has 
also. shown that tripartite machinery 
of the kind contemplated is the best 
machinery for promoting harmony and 
all-round reasonableness. The Industrial 
Truce resolution secures to labour honour- 
able partnership in industry and 
full recognition of its rights. It, however. 
imposes in the larger interests of the 
country the obligation that its rights will 
be exercised in a reasonable manner and 
that when conflict threatens, every effort 
will bo made to resolve — differences 
through the recognised channels of oon- 
ciliation and arbitration. 


The Ministry of Labour do not merely 
intend to pursue the purely negative 
policy of resolving industrial oonfliot. 
We have already embarked on a positive 
prozramme of labour legislation which 
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represents a great advance on what has 
been attempted not only in India but 
in Asia. In fact, in many respects our 
programme of labour legislation brings 
us within measurable distance of the 
achievements of Western countries which 
were industrialised very much earlier 
than India. The main features of our 
programme are as follows: 


Recruitment 


The greatest curse of the Indian system 
of recruitment is the dependence of 
industrialists on middlemen, most of 
whom are in the habit of exploiting the 
labour which they supply to the em- 
ployer. The second great curse of the 
Indian system is the haphazard method 
of employment, as a result of which no 
records of the worker are usually main- 
tained. He may come or go, no body 
cares. To overcome these evils, Govern- 
nient have set up an Employment Service 
consisting of a network of Employment 
Exchanges, where records of recruits are 
Maintained. The success of the Em- 
ployment Service, will depend entirely 
on its efficiency and the support which 
it receives from the employers. In 
building up thir service every effort has 
been made to adopt the up-to-date 
techniques of the most advanced indus- 
trial countries, the United States and the 
United Kingdom. The duty of the 
Employment Service is to get the right 
man for the job. In order to achieve 
this objective, the Employment Service 
has to undertake (a) Standardisation of 
occupational terms, (4) technica) and 
vocational training of workers, (c) re- 
gistratlon and maintenance of cari 
indices. All this is technical work 
requiring skill and experience. We have 
secured the assistance of outside experts 
and we are now in the process of training 
our own men to do the job on their own. 


Agricultural Labour 


A very legitimate criticism of our 
labour policy is that we have confined our 
attention entirely to the industrial 
worker, ignoring the rapidly growing 
landlesa rural population, which works 
for others as agricultura] labourers and 
al,o as cottage workers. These categories 
olearly come within the scope of labour 
legislation and this has been accepted 
by a ruling of the Permanent Court of 
the I. L. O. Whereas our industrial 
Jabour population may be in the neizh- 
bourhood of six to seven millions. 
Agricultural labour will be at least ten 
times that number, and possibly very 
much more. About agricultural labour, 
we have remained completely in the 
dark, not caring to know as to how 
they live, how they work and what 
they get. In this state of ignorance, it is 
not possible for Government to do much 
for agricultural Jabour and the first 
requisite is to know the facts. This we 
propose to do by our agricultural enquiry. 
A questionnaire is being prepared and we 
hope it will be finalized shortly. 
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Having coyard w the divermty of 
conditions obtaining in Indis, it has not 
been an easy task and it was necessary 
to consult Provincial Governments. This 
was responsible for some delay. We have 
further brought pressure to bear upon 
the I. L. O. to undertake a special study 
of the conditions of agricultural labour. 
It is understood that specially qualified 
research officers will be sent out to the 
Delhi Branch for this purpose. 
In this connection, it may be mentioned 
that our Minimum Wages Act, which hase 
recently been brought upon the Statute 
Book, provides for wage regulation in 
agriculture. 


Connected with agricultural lahour 
is plantation labour. Here too the 
conditions have been unsatisfactory 
since a long time. We have set up an 
Industrial Committee on Plantations end 
as & result of the first meeting there was 
an immediate increase in wages in Benge) 
and Assam. We have now had a wage 
census by Mr. Deshpande, the Director 
of the Labour Bureau, and a health survey 
by .Maj. Lloyd Jones. Both these 
reports should prove invaluable as @ 
basis for further progress. They will he 


considered at the next meeting of the - 


Plantations Committee which is to be 
held on the 3lst March and subsequent 
days. At this meeting we propose to 
work up the details of our proposed 
legislation for plantations. 


Wages 


In regard to wages, the attitude of the 
Governmnet of India in the past has 
been one of complete inaction due no doult 
of the implicit acceptance of the doctrine 
to laissez faire, whereby wages were 
regarded a» a contract which must be sett- 
led entirely by the parties to the contract 
namely the employer and his workers. 
Such a policy is now completely out of 
date and the Minimum Wages Act, which 
has now come on the Statute Book, is our 
first approach towards wages regulation. 
This, however, isnot the only approach 
berause in labour matters co-operation 
is better than compulsion. Before com- 
pelling employers to pay 8& minimum 
wage, it is felt that some attempt should 
be made toinduce them to agree to e 
wage which will be accepted as resson- 
able by both parties and the Govern. 
ment. 


Here too the tripartite muchinary 
has been most valuable. The setting of 
Industrinl Committees on a tripartite 
basis will, it is hoped, promote greater 
justice in the matter of wages than even 
tho Minimum Wages Act. In many 
cases, wages has been improved 
as a result of conciliation or adjudi- 
cation in industrial disputes. Concili- 
ation machinery ‘%s being built up 
gradually and it needs to be strengthened 
further. The Indian law incorporates 
the principle of adjudication which was 
adopted in most countries during war- 
time. We have in India under the 
Industrial Disputes Act conciliation and 
compulsory adjudication. The Act. 
however, has been so drafted as to pro- 
vide all reasonable safeguards for the 
workers and if there is compulsion it is 
applied fairly to both »sides and only 
in the public interest. 
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The Employees State Insurance Bill 
6 our most important move in the direc- 
tion of social security. It is a limited 
measure applying only to factory wo! kers. 
But unfavourable inferences regarding 
this measure must not be drawn from its 
limited scope. Health insurance requires 
machinery and in the present state of 
our health services inthe country that 
machinery is entirely lacking. Our Bill 
which is now before the Legislature 18 1 
effect a pilot measure intended to test 
what we can do. If we can tackle the 
problem of the factory worker, we will be 
able to extend the scope of health irsur- 
ance gradually to all categories of workers. 
In this connection, it may be pointed out 
that at the recent Asian Conference, the 
experts of the I.L.O. gave a clear warning 
that in Asia the immediate realisation 
of social security was quite impracti- 
cable and that the on!y hope was to pro- 
ceed towards this goal in gradual stages. 


The great lacuna in social security 18 
the absence of any form of unemploy- 
ment insurance or unemployment 88818- 
tanco. In a country with a population 
of over 300 millions, where the bulk of 
the population is in rural areas and mostly 
under-employed, unemployment n- 
surance or assistance would be a gigantic 
task. Besides, unemployment insurance 
is quite impracticable without 6 fully 
organised and efficient system of employ- 
ment exchanges. Under the existing 
conditions of recruitment, unemploy- 
ment insurance is unrealisable. For this 
reason, it is important that the steps 
which are being taken in regard to re- 
cruitment should be accelerated. 


Rate of Progress 


In regard to the other conditions of 
employment, our important measures 
are the revising of the Factories Act and 
the revision of the Mines Act, both of 
which will make these measures in keep- 
ing with similar measures in more highly 
developed industrial countries. We have 
also now provided for canteens, holidays 
with pay, ete. and in the mines for pit- 
head baths. These are modern features, 
in which we are hoping to keep abreast 
with the rest of .the world. Weltare 
schemes have been promoted in special 
industries, e.g., coal and mica. 


For colliery workers, a modern housing 
scheme has already been put into opera- 
tion and it is making commendahle pro- 
gress, having regard to the difficulties in 
regard to the availability of raw materials 
Government are also contemplating a 
large scale Workers’ Housing Scheme 
throughout tle country which, it is hoped, 
will provide a million modern houses for 
workers in the course of the next ten 
years. 


Our rate of progress has not pleased 
everybody. The Ministry itself fully 
realises that there is no room for com- 
placency. Much remains to be done as 
will be clear trom the five year programme 
which was prepared in 1946-47. Never. 
theless, taking into account the difficu'ties, 
it is felt that India can be rightly 
proud of her reoont achievements iu the 
labour sphere. If there was one fact that 
was prominently brought out by the 
Proparatory Asian Conference of the 
I. L. O., recently held in India, it is that 


(Cencluded on page 540) 
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CALL TO OBSERVE 


INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


Labour Minister's Broadcast 


N appeal to labour leaders and trade 
unions to bury political differences 
for the time being and to join 

hands in the production campaign was 
made by the Hon'ble Mr. Jagjivan 
Ram, Minister for Labour, in a speech 
broadcast from All India Radio, Delhi, 
on March 21. 


He said: I was to have spoken to you 
earlier on the subject, but the programme 
was interrupted by the grest calamity 
which overtook India in the death of 
our beloved leader, Mahatma Gandhi. 
Shortly before his crucifixion, Malatma)i 
had written an article in ‘The Hazijan’ 
in which he had said that although we 
had won political freedom, we had yet 
to win economic freedom, social freedom 
and moral freedom. The ‘economic 
freedum’ of which Bapu spoke has a direct 
bearing on the subject of my talk tonight. 


In a broader sense, economic freedom 
implies the elimination of our abject 
dependence on outside sources for our 
economic development. The war ex- 
posed our shameful deficiency in respect 
of essential commodities. There appeared 
local and general shortages, which, 
as we all know to our cost, gave birth to 
the lhydra-headed monstera of black- 
marketing, hoarding ani profitecring, 
All this we have seen practised an & 
soale, whieh the country had never known 
before, and which showed the depth of 
degradation to which man, in his insati 
able greed, oould stoop. These evils upset 
the country’s economy, forced prices up, 
and created vonditions, at once abomi- 
nable, adding, progressively, fresh loads 
ot hardship to the already heavy burden 
of the common man. 


Vicious Circle 


You will, no doubt, agree that a 
vicious circle has been created with 
prices and wages chasing each other, with 
wages inevitably lagging behind prices. 
In such a situation even increased wages 
can offer but little prospect of relief. 
With the trend of prices as they are today, 
we cannot even say that the end of 
deterioration is yet in sight. Of the 
many factors on which the demon of 
profiteering and black marketing feeds, 
the most potent is the short supply of 
goois: The shortage can be made good 
in two ways, either by higher importe 
from other countries, or, by increasing 
our own production. Increase in 
imports without a corresponding increase 
in our exports will only perpetuate our 
economic slavery, which will reduce our 
political freedom to mockery. Therefore, 
the only remedy is a substantia] increase 
in production, which will give the devil 
of scarcity, a natural death. There can 
be no relief—not even a semblance of it— 
for the common man, unless production 
steps up and shortages disappear. Faced 
aswe are with all round shortages of 
food, cloth, building materials, and 
what not, our new: born freedom becomes 
meaningless in terms of material comfort 
and relief. 
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Itis with a view to increasing pro- 
duction that an Tndustries Conference waa 
convened by the Government of India 
in-December last, at which all the parties 
concerned, namely, capital, labour and 
Government were represented. That 
Conference, after eareful consideration, 
called for a three year Industrial Truce, 
in the hope, that it will go some way in 
meeting the crisis. he Conference 
visualised a period of industria] peace when 
there would be no lock-outs or strikes, or 
any other form of stoppage or slowing 
down of work. 


A Challenge to the Country 


While the country looked forward to 
the implementation of the truce, and 
to the opening of a new and happy chapter 
of industrial relations, we received & 
rude shock—a warning that all was 
not well. There have been strikes and 
lock-out... and other only manifestations 
of unresponsiveness tothe country’s call. 
Now, I take this as a significant symptom. 
If for any reason any one believes that 
chaos is necessary before a particular 
political ideology can find fruition, and 
to that extent, any thing which causes 
embarssment to Government, or dis- 
location of the country’s economy, is 
something desirable, it is a challenge 
which the country cannot take lying 
down. There can be no toying with the 
people’s interests. Any such course, if 
allowed to continue, is the surest way of 
perpetuating the misery and hardships 
of our masses, and of thwarting the 
national effort to bring succour to the 
people. 


Our nation has to contend against many 
odds—both internal and external. Our 
very existence is endangered; our 
freedom is at stake. For sheer self- 
preservation, we have to wage a relent- 
less war on the Home Front, of which 
each farm and factory constitute a vital 
sector. Thus, each worker, irrespective 
of his field of operation, assumes an 
importance, all his own, for on his sweat 
and toil, depends the outcome of our 
national endeavour - our struggle for the 
country’s economic freedom. Thus, each 
worker assumes the role ofa soldier who 
holds the key to the country’s destiny. 
Work, hard and honest work,. work and 
ever more work, is the call of Mother 
India to-day. He who sbirks, or 
grumbles, or otherwise obstructs the 
programme of essential economic develop- 
ment—be he a oapitalist, labourer, or 
public servant—is, by common consent 
atraitor to the country, whether he 
realises it or not. Each idle Land steals 
the country’s wealth; each working 
hour lostis at once the nation’s loss, 
which only helps to make the country 
poorer and her people even more miser- 
able. Anything which hampers produc- 
tion robs the masses of India of ashare 
of essential supply, and denies to them the 
relief to which they are legitimately 
entitled. This changes the whole aspect 
of our production problem, which we can 
ignore only at our peril. We must also 


remember that production of wealth is a 
pre-requisite of our tackling the problem 
of poverty—the problem of problems 
facing the country today. 


The Indutrial Truoe, which was un- 
animously agreed to by the representa- 
tives of capital and labour, demands that 
industria] disputes shall be settled with- 
out resort to lock-outs or strikes, and 
through the peaceful and lawful channels 
of conciliation and arbitration. And 
this, only to prevent loss of working 
hours, loss of wages, and loss of produc- 
tion, and the consequent loss to the coun- 
try and to her people. This is a modest 
demand, the fulfilment of which entails 
no sacrifice, except that it does not 
permit either the employer or labour 
to resurt to the extreme step, and thereby, 
hamper production. The  conoiliation 
machinery of the Central Government 
has been strengthened and Standing 
Tribunals have been established. Provin- 
cial Governments have also taken similar 
actionn. 


Employers’ Greed 


Our national goal oannot be reached 
unlega capital and labour oo-operate, in 
& spirit of mutual goodwill, for, without 
such co-operation, hopes of any real 
and substantial increase in output will 
be illusory. I trust, employers will not 
bury their heads inthe sand, but heed 
the writing on the wall, and do everything 
necessary and possible, to create in 
their labour foroe, a sense of satisfaction, 
a feeling that it is an active partner in 4 
common undertaking. They must shed 
their greed, as well ar their prejudices. 
It helps nobody, neither employer nor 
worker, to rely on theoretical arguments 
to justify one’s own interests. Times 
have changed, and considerable re- 
adjustment is necessary. Government 
have @ vital responsibility in the matter, 
and we cannot, if we are to discharge our 
obligations to Jabour and to the country, 
leave the economic adjustment and the 
satisfaction of | workers’ legitimate 
demands to the sweet will of employers. 
We are therefore soon setting up central 
and regional Tripartite Committees for 
the study and determination of fair 
wages and conditions of labour and fair 
remuneration for capital. Steps are 
alo being taken for the establishment 
of Works Committees and Production 
Committees. 


Banish Exploitation 


The Government of India is pledged 
to ensure a fairdeal to labour. The 
amelioration of the conditions of the 
working class, and remedying of the age- 
ald iniquities which have orushed the 
worker under an unjust social order, 
and deprived him of the dignity which 
ia his overdue. It is our declared policy 
that the worker in Free India will enjoy 
the fruits of his labour and a fair standard 
of living. The traditional exploitation 
of labour has to be banished. Al] factors, 
which militate against these aocepted 
objectives, will have to be eliminated, 
come what may. In short, we are deter- 
mined to secure justice and equitable 
treatment for the worker, to the beet of 
our capacity. This task, stupendous as 
it is, will undoubtedly take time, and 
demand continuous effort. 
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You will appreciate that we do not 
have a magic wand, by waving of which 
we can achieve whatever we like. If | 
had one, 1 would not have hesitated even 
fur & moment, to press it in the service 
of the toiler, and would thus have been 
ylud to expiate for the sins committed 
against those, who rweat to sustain the 
lite of the community. But, alas, 
the days of miracles are nomore. We 
have to strive and persevere patiently 
and struggle against odds. We have, 
however, made an earnest beginning, and 
are proceeding along our set path. And 
to me personally, nothing can give greater 
satisfaction than if 1 can do anything, 
however imperfect it may appear, to better 
the lot of the poor worker. For, coming 
as Ido from the ranks of the poor und 
the supressed, [ know their woes and 
and miseries. 


Government Measures 


Some of the protective and ameliora- 
tive measures, we have adopted and are 
going toenforece for the benefit of the 
worker, would have been simply incon- 
ceivable, in the context of India’s 
backwardness in the matter of labour 
legislation. For example, we are soon 
going to put on the Statute Book the 
Workmen’s State Insurance Bill, under 
which substantial relief, would be assured 
to workers inthe event of sickness, 
maternity and accident. The Minimum 
Wages Act, just passed by the Union 
Legislature, empowers Government to 
fix minimum rates of wages in industry, 
including agrioulture, and thus to pre- 
vent the exploitation of labour through 
the operation of sub-etandard wages. A 
Provident Fund Scheme for coal miners 
has been formulated, and necessary 
powerr for its institution are being 
taken through an Ordinance. This 
measure will instil a new hope in mine 
workers. The Factories Act is going to 
be amended further with a view to 
applying it also to smaller factories and 
to providing more adequate safeguards 
for workers. 


I have received many a friendly warn- 
ing that I was going too fast, and that 
India was not ripe for what ia described 
as radical labour legislation. [I shall 
plead with my critios and tell them that 
we have not gone far enough in our 
plans. There is so much to do, and even 
more to undo, that for a long time to 
come, there will be no danger of over- 
tapping the mark. But, I have taken 
the plunge, for I feel that the time for 
procrastination has gone, We cannot resile 
from our pledge ta the working class— 
the masses of our countrymen, who have 
suffered lang in neglect. The country 
needs a olear and firm policy. We shall 
not rest content, unless we are able to 
assure to the working class a decent 
standard of living, and the honoured 
place which belongs to it. 


A step forward in this direction is our 
plan of workers’ housing, which contem- 
plates the construction of ten lakhs of 
workers’ houses within the next ten 
years. Grandiloquent and ambitious 
though it may sound, it 1s nevertheless, 
being executed with speed and vigour at 
least in one industry. The miners’ 
colonies that are springing up in the 
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coal fields of Bihar and Benga) will, 1 
hope, serve as an earnest of our determi 
nation to see that labour shall, no more, 
lead sub-human existence. It is in no 
spirit of oomplaceney or self-commen- 
dation that I have cited these instances, 
l am anxious to move even faster, but 
there are limiting factors, which I cannot 
ignore. How happy shall I feel if labour 
could strengthen my hand by not falling 
into the trap of strikes, which are some- 
tin.es, forced upon them to undermine 
their strength and dissipate vheir energy. 


In this hour of national crisis our 
lubour leaders aud ‘Trude Unions have 
uy special responsibility. I. therefore. 
venture to make a personal appeal to 
them. I gay, lot us forget our political 
differences ; let us bury them for the 
vime being. And in suggesting this, 
1 am not dcmanding anything very 
difficult, much less the imposuble. For, 
1 Kuo, you have patriotic hearts, tne 
interects of Mother India are as denr to 
you as to me or any ono else, Fortified 
in this belief. I say let ue all join hands, 
pull our weight and make @ success of our 
production campaign. We have to turn 
many 8 dangerous corner and negotiate 
sharp curves aud precipitious router, 
in our marcl. towards the goal. I, 
therefore, be; of you to respond whole- 
heartejly to the Nation’s call, for let it 
not be said of our Trade Unions that 
they wavered, shirked or lagged behind 
at a time when our country’s interests 
demanded unity and concerted action. 


GOVERNMENT’S LABOUR POLICY 


(Continued from page 539) 


in labour matters India is certainly taking 
the lead in Asia. The prevailing indus- 
trial discontent in the country reflects to 
a large extent the oonflict of ideologies, 
which i: further evidence in the multi- 
plicity of Central Labour Organisations 
operating in the country. We have 
National Trade Unioniste, Radicals, 
Socialists and Communists, vying with 
each other for ma.tery over the entire 
field of labour. 


The polioy of the Ministry of Labour 
is to steer clear of ideological contlicts. 
We are not slaves to any ideologies, but 
we are prepared to consider any practical 
steps for the betterment of the workers. 
We hope to seoure this betterment by 
every possible means, but it must be 
without creating chaos and confusion in 
the country. This we cannot afford. 
We are therefore pinning our faith on the 
tripartite machinery in India and the 
tripartite machinery of the I. L. O., to 
achieve our objectives. We claim to be 
the first country in Asia to have made 
use of tripartite machinery for the better- 
ment of labour conditions. Our record, 
judged by international standards, is not 
bad, even taking into account the countries 
of Europe and America. In the I. L. O. 
itself we are one of the eight States of 
chief industrial importance and_ our 
actual rank would be fourth or at the 
lowest fifth. This is also a consideration 
which will inspire the Ministry of Labour 
in India to greater effort, for the ameliora- 
tion of the Indian workers. 
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RADIO AND RADAR EXHIBITION _ New Postal Rates To 
AT SAHARANPUR 


An ee of Radio and Radar 

ment and apparatus wae 

phar gt sat N. C. Ghosh, Direotor 

General, Civil Aviation, at the Aeronauti- 

cal Communication School at Saharanpur 

—the only institution of ite kind in South 
Kast Asia—on March 20. 


The highlights of the exhibition were 
the Radar section, showing models of 
Beam Approach Beacon System (BABS , 
for short) which is used to guide pilots 
to the runway and assist them to land 
safely in poor visibility caused by fog or 
clouds and the model of a Direction Finding 
Station with the equipment used to fix 
the position of aircraft in flight. Other 
exhibits included typical equipment 
used for communications in civil aviation 
such as transmittera and receivers, 
recording equipment, samples of tools and 
tool lock-ups made by the trainees, com- 
ponente and charte and diagrams to explain 
electronics, power supply and electrical 
teachnology. 


Mr. Ghosh also distributed prizes at 
the Annual Sports Tournament organised 
by the trainees of the sohool. 


In his speech to the trainees, Mr. Ghosh 
referred to the remarkable progress made 
by the country during the last year in 
civil aviation and stressed the need for 
more technicians to set India on the 
path of advancement. The establishment 
of the Communications School at Saharan- 

he said, was a landmar in the 
history of oivil aviation in India. He 
paid a tribute to the fine team-work 
shown by the trainees in o i the 
exhibition and the sporte evente and 


congratulated the Principal of the School, 
W/Car. F. C. Lowe. 


Nearly 150 trainees are present undet 
training in the School which gives 12 to 
20 week refresher courses and ab-tntito 
courses of 18 months’ duration. 


REHABILITATION LOANS AND 
SURETIES 


In order that refugees may be able to 
obtain financial assistance readily, the 
Government of India have decided to 
dispense with the condition regarding 
suretio. in the case of those seeking re- 
habilitation loans, says a Press Note issued 
by the Ministry of Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion on March 22. 


It was repreacnted to the Ministry of 
Relief and Rehabilitation that refugees 
were frequently unable to find two 
persons to stand sureties for them as 
required under the provisions of the 
Scheme of Rehabilitation Loans for dis- 
placed persons belonging to urban areas, 
It has now been decided that applicante 
should be asked to produce from two 
persons, who may themselves be refugees, 
a guarantee of good character and past 
solvency in Pakistan. In addition, the 
assets purchased out of the loan may be 
hypothecated to Government. 


as Mr. N 
Ghosh Athletic Cup ”’ 


to a trainee who secured 


C. Ghosh, Director-General. Civil Aviation, presenting the “N.C. 


the maximum na r of 


points in the Annual Sports Tournament of the Aeronautical Communications 
School, Saharanpur, on Mar. 28 
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Burma And Pakistan 


With effect from April 1, 1948, postage 
rates from India to Burma, Pakistan and 
British Poet office agencies in the Persian - 
Gulf céz., Bahrein, Dubai, Kuwait and 
ee will be raised to A normal 

oreign rates, which are as 
below, a a” Prem Note issued by D. 
G., P. and T. on March 27: 


(8) Letters for a weight not ex- 
ing 1 oz 


For every additional oz. 
or fraction thereof 


(%) Postcarde 
Single ~° 
Reply 


(s6¢) Printed Papers (except 
ede pers to Pakistan 
urma) 

wor every 2 oz. or part 
thereof... 

For newspapers to Pakis- 
tan and Burma the 
existing rates will con- 
tinue. 


9 pies. 


(ww) Business Papers 
For a weight not exceed- 
ing 10 oz. 
For every additional 2 oz. 
or fraction thereof .. 
(v) Sample Packets 
For a weight not exceed- 
ing 4 oz. .. ack 
For every additional 2 oz. 
or part thereof .. 9 pies. 
** Blind [iterature’’ Packets. 
Half anna for everx 2} 
Iba. or fraction thereof, 
up to 17} pounds. 


AIR-MAIL RATES. 
From the same date the revised air fee 


rates for airmails to the countries men- 
tioned above will be as follows :— 


1$ aa. 


(v4) 


Letters and Packets etc. 6 7 per 
‘ oz. 
Postcards .. 3 as each 


These rates are inclusive of postage. 


The parcel postage rates for Pakistan 
and the British Post Office agencies in 
the Persian Gulf will be as follows: 


Rs. us p 
Pakistan 
Not over 2 ibs. 110 0 
99 3 99 l 15 0 
99 7 99 e 2 7 0 
» ll ,; 215 0 
» 22 418 0 


sabear Post Office agencies in the Perstan 


Rs. a. p. 

Not over 32 Iba. ee 1 4 0 
3 8 Ibs. ie 1 4 0 

99 7 90 ee 3 8 0 

” Phe 45 - 4 6 0 

a > -. 6 90 0 


The parcel postage rates for Burma will 
be unchanged. 
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WHAT IS A  RADIOSONDE ?— 


INDIAN SCIENTIST’S INGENUITY 


OW the ingenuity of Indian scien- 
H tists evolved a delicate radio 
transmitter for sounding the 
atmosphere is described in a paper 
ublished by the India Meteorological 
epartment. 


The instrument designed was a fan- 
type radiosonde, which made uze of & 
paper fan in the place of ready-made 
clocks or clook mechanism owing to the 
difficulty of getting them in wartime. 
The radiosonde is attached to a hydrogen 
filled balloon and let loose in the air. 
As it rises, the fan rotates and the in- 
strument sends radio signals. The 
signals are recorded on a special equip- 
ment on the ground and the data evalu- 
ated in terms of atmospherio pressure, 
temperature and humidity. 


During the war, when air operations 
became widespread, the Meteorological 
Department had to extend its activities. 
One of the programmes they embarked 
on was to develop a radiosonde simple 
to construct from the materials and 
resources available in the country. The 
history of their experimenta. upto the 
successful designing of the fan-type 
radiosonde is told in the paper. 


Description of Instrument 


The Fan-type Radio Meteorograph 
sent up with a hydrogen-filled balloon 
consists of an instrument in which two 
metallic arms from bimetallic elen.ents, 
indicating the variation of temperature, 
and a third from an aneroid box to 
indicate the pressure, move on an 
insulated tufnol cylinder with a fine 
helical wire wound on it. This tufnol 
cylinder is rotated through a worm gear 
train, the axle carrying the worm having 
a whecl of ton teeth making intermittent 
contacts with a small wireless trans- 
mitter. The wireless transmitter 
operates on a wavelength of 4 meters 
and is constructed from a single valve 
(HL23, 3 volts L. T. and 45 volts H. T.) 
The ten-tooth wheel is connected through 
@ train of oheap olock wheels and pinions 
to a paper fan which rotates due to 
the ascent of the balloon itself. The 
rotation of this fan rotates the ten-teeth 
wheel and the tufnol cylinder with the 
silver wire wound in the form of a single 
helix. Wireless signals of short duration 
are emitted when the ten-tooth wheel 
rotates; but during this process when 
the metallic arms of the meteorological 
elements touch the silver spiral, signals of 
longer duraticn are emitted. To measure 
the meteorological elements, two fixed 
metallic arms are soldered to the metallic 
frame of the metcorograph and they rest 
on the tufnol evlinder. The number of 
siznals due to the contacts of one of the 
fixed pen and that of, say, the dry bulb 
bimetaliio pon is a& measure of the dry 
buib tomperature ; similarly for the others. 
The instrument is initially calibrated in 
the laboratory to evaluate the elements. 


The wireless signals from the balloon 
are received and recorded on a moving 
paper tape after amplification so that they 
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can be counted easily. This instrument 
is one of the simplest in the field of Radio 
meteorography. It can also be made 
more easily portable and simpler to 
construct by adopting automatic 
electromagnetic counters to count the 
signal instead of doing this from 
@ recorded tape. 

Tke paper which was prepared by 
Messrs. 8. P. Venkiteshwaran, R. P. 
Thatte and A. Kesavamoorthy also give 
the method of computation. ; 


INTERNATIONAL COTTON 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The seventh meeting of the Interna- 
tional Cotton Advisory Committee is 
scheduled to begin on April 1, 1948, 
in Cario, gays & Press note issued by the 
Ministry of Commerce on March 29. 
India, as a member of the International 
Cotton Advisory Committee, has been 
invited to take part in the meeting, 
and the Government of India have 
decided to send the following delegation 
to represent them: 


Leader: Mr. R.G. Saraiya, Vice- 
President, Indian Central Cotton Com- 
mittee, Bombay. 

\ 


Members: Mr. C.8. Patel, M.L.A., 
Bombay; Dr. V.Q. Panre, Deputy 
Director (Research), Institute of Plant 
Industry, Indore. 


Member-Secrctary : Mr. N. G. 
Abhyankar, Deputy Secretary to the 
Government. of India, Ministry of Food, 
New Delhi. 


EX-M'ILL PRICES OF CLOTH 
AND YARN 


The Ministry of Industry and Supply 
in a Resolution dated November 17, 
1947 referred the question of fair ex- 
mill prices of cloth aud yarn to the 
Tariff Board, says a Press Note issued by 
the Tariff Board (Ministry of Commerce) 
on March 21. In partial modification of 
this Resolution, the Government have now 
decided that the Tariff Board shall inquire 
into the coat of production of tlhe various 
types of cloth and yarn produced and 
estimate fair cx-mill prices of cloth and 
yarn ; xecondly, devise a suitable method 
for necessary adjustments from time to 
time in the fair ex-mil] prices of cloth 
and yarn so as to allow for major fluo- 
tuations in the prices of raw cotton and 
other elements of cost of production. 


In order to facilitate consideration 
of this matter, the Board have prepared 
@ revised questionnaire. Copios may 
be obsained from the Secretary, Indian 
Tariff Board, Contractor Building, 
Nicol Road, Ballard Street, Bombay. 


Firms; or persons who desire to submit 
their views to the Board should send 
their representation to the Secretary. 


EXPORT OF COTTON 
PIECEGOODS 


The Government of India have fixed 
destinational quotas for cotton piece 


~ goods for the firet half of 1948, says a 


Press Note issued by the Ministry of 
Commerce on March 28. 


Out of the total quota of 210 million 
yards, 77 million yards have been ear- 
marked for the U.S. A. and other hard 
currency areas. Export of the balance 
—133 million yards—will be allowed 
on the basis of 75 per cent by established 
shippers and 25 per cent by new comers. 
Applications from new comers will be 
invited in due course. 


Regarding the 77 million yards fixed 
for export to hard currency areas, 1D- 
tending exporters should apply to the 
Chief Controller of Exports, New Delhi, 
at the same time furnishing evidence on 
firm offers. Shipment against quotas 
granted to eligible applicanta will he 
allowed on production of letters of credit 
before the Deputy Chief Controller of 
Exports, Caloutta and Bombay, or the 
Export Trade Controller, Madres, 88 tke 
case may be, depending on the port from 
which shipment is to be effected. 


Quota holders may export goods 
direct from an Indixsn port to ary desti- 
nation, except South Africa, on tnstruo- 
tions from their indentors in the hard 
currency areas, provided payment is 
made in the hard currency concermed. 


The hard currency countries are («) 
the whole of the continent of North, 
Central and South America ard ad- 
jacent islands excluding  terntories 
which are part of the sterling aren, the 
Dutch monetary area and the French 
franc a; (6) the Belgian monetars 
area; (c) Japan; (d) the Philu-pines; 
(e) the Tortuguece monetary area, ex- 
eluding Portuguese India; (f) Sweden: 
(g) Switzerland and Liechtenstein. 


—— es 


APPLICATIONS TO TARI‘F 
BOARD FOR PROTECTION 


In addition to the claims from certain 
industries already referred to the 
Tariff Board, the Government of India 
have decided to forward to the Board 
applications received from the following 
industries, says a Press Note issued 
by the Commerce Ministry on March 19. 

(i) Plastic goods including moulding 
powder used in the manufacture 
thereof, 

(ii) Glass and glassware, includirg 
bangles, 


(iii) 
(iv) 


Slate and alate pencils, and 
Hydraulio brake fluid. 


Firms or persons interested in any of 
these industries, or in industries dependent 
on the use of these articles, who desire 
that their views should be considered 
by the Tariff Board should address the 
Secretary of the Board, Contractor 
Building, Ballard Estate, Niool Road 
Bombay 1. 
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PUBLIC SERVANTS SHOULD 


THREATS OF DIRECT ACTION 


HE Prime Minister made the 

T following statement in reply to 

a short notice qucstion in the 
Dominion Parliament on March 30: 


Government have heard with regret 
that active preparations are being made 


to start a strike of the employees of the . 


Central Government in the Caloutta 
offices. From the reports that have 
reached Government the proposed strike 
is not @ normal strike, but has certain 
special and very undesirable features. 
It has been stated that the strike will 
take the form of ataying in the offices, 
coupled with a hungerstrike. Further, 
incitements to violence have been made 
and the organisers evidently think in 
terms of achicving their objective by 
violent methcds. It is clear that thone 
who are organising the atrike are moved 
by other than purely economic motives 
of Lettering the condition of the em- 
ployees. There ig a strong political 
objective which hag nothing to do with 
the economic aspect, although many of 
those who may he induced to co-operate 
with the organisera of the strike may 
be moved by economic considerations. 
The proposed strike is thus a challenge 
to Government on the political plane and 
it raises a variety of issues of consider- 
able importance. 


Though the proposed strike is for the 
present confined to Calcutta, it is evi- 
dently a part of a larger movement, 
essentially political and violent, which 
is taking shape not only in some parte 
of India. It is in this context that I 
should like the House to consider this 
matter, as this affccts the democratic 
structure of our Government and our 
public life. There can be no democratic 
functioning if violent means are adopted 
to attack Government and to enforce 
the will of a amaill minornty on the great 
majority. Because of the importance of 
this matter in its various aspects, I am 
Venturing to make a somewhat lengthy 
statement in reply to the Short Notice 
Question. 


Government’s Anxiety to Help 


Government are naturally anxious to 
do evervthing in their power to help 
their emplovees. Government have also 
a duty to the people generally of this 
countrv. With the best will in the 
world they cannot change the face of 
India overnight and produce suitable 
employment fur every man and woman 
in the country. That indeed is the 
objective which any government muet 
aim at. But in order to reach it for all 
the people living in thix vast country, 
vast schemes have to be undertaken. 
There is mo other wav cf doing it. 


The propoced atrike in Caleutte, which 
has been tved for the 2nd April, was 
to baxve eommenced on tle 17th March, 
but it waa postponed. The strike is 
being oalled by «#n orzanisation, which 
is described as the Fedcration of Central 

) t Employees Union. I should 
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—Pandit Nehru 


like to make it clear that this is a Cal- 
cutta organisation and has nothing to 
do with another organisation, which 
has a similar name and whose members 
held a conference recently in Delhi. 
TI understand from certain office-beerers 
of this Delhi organisation, who met me 
a few days ago, that they diescciate 
themeelves from and disay:prove of, the 
activities of the Calcutta organieation. 


A few weeks ago a representation was 
received from the Calcutta organisation 
by the Finance Minister. This con- 
tained a plea for substantial increases 
in the pay-scales of Central Government 
employecs. As the House is aware, the 
whole subject of pay-scales and service 
conditions was considered very recently 
by the Central Pay Commission. au 
independent non-official body, which 
examined a large number of witnesses, 
obtained eviderce from recognised as 
well as unrecognised associations, and 
consulted experts who could speak with 
authority abont labour conditions. The 
Commissior. recommended eubstantial in- 
creases in the pay-scales of almost all 
classes of employees. Governmert have 
accepted and are implementing these 
recommendations, which, in the aggre- 
gate are estimated to cost over thirty 
crores of rupees per annum. They 
were therefore not prepared to reopen a 
subject recently decided after very 
careful consideration and make changes 
involving a radical departure from the 
general structure of pay-scales en- 
visaged in the Commission’s reyort. 


Surplus Personnel 


When this position was made clear 
to the Federation, it found another 
reason for launching a strike. About 
this time it had become necessary to 
carry out certain dischargen of surplus 
personnel in the Military Accounts 
Department as well as in the Disposals 
Organisation of the Ministry of Tndustry 
and Supply. The Federation has siezed 
upon these discharges as the occasion for 
resorting to direct action involving 
all Government employees in Calcutta 
and not merely those of offices affected 
by retrenchment. 


The main demands of the Federation, 
as now put forward, relate to retrench- 
ment and are couched in the following 
terms: (1) There should be no. re- 
trenchment without provision for suitable 
alternative jobs and continuity and 
security of service should be assured ;: 
(2) Those who have completed one 
year’s service should be contirmed with 
effect from the date on which they 
completed one year’s service. Govern- 
ment have carefully ocnsidered these 
demands and come to the conoluston that 
they cannot possibly be accepted. The 
seoond World War led to a very great 
increase in the Army and in mary es- 
tablishments connected with the work 
of the Army. As is well known, our 
Army had a war-time peak of 24 million 
persons. Thie vaat army led to the 
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rapid growth of a large number of 
temporary officer. connected with the 
army. Thus the Military Accounts De- 
partment expanded during war-time 
from a peace-time strength of about 
3,600 to over 20,000. At the conclusion 
of the war demobilisation begun and 
during the last two years neurly two 
million soldiers have been demobilised. 
That was inevitable and as a consequence 
retrenchment had to take place in various 
other departments which had grown 
with the Army and were now no longer 
required or could not be kept up at war- 
time strength. 


Temporary Establishments 


Similar considerations apply to other 
temporary establishments recruited for 
special purposes connected with the 
war, and also to certain extent for the 
administration of controls, which have 
ceased to be neceesury. It is obvious 
that posts which have ceased to be 
necessary in the public interest cannot 
continue to be filled merely in order 
to provide employment for temporary 
Government servants. If it is the 
business of Government to keep these 
posts filled, whether they are wanted 
or not, then the Government should not 
demobilise the war-time army, and 
indeed should provide governmental 
employment to ail the unemployed in 
the country. 


Nor is it possible to guarantee that a 
sufficient number of posts, particularly 
permanent posts eball always be avail 
able under Government for providing 
alternative employment to the lary 
numbers of temporary employees re- 
cruited for these special purpoxes. Again, 
appointment on a permancnt basis cannot 
be made without reference to the basic 
minimum qualifications requircd. Many 
of the employees who were recruited 
urgently for temporary purpuscs do not 
posseess such qualifications. 


Government, however, fully realise 
the hardships involved in retrencliment, 
and further considered it their duty to 
do everything in thcir powers to miti- 
gate such hardships and to find alter- 
native employment, wherever availutJe. 
They have proceeded very slowly with 
retrenchment and have in fact kept 
on many employees, although they were 
surplus, in order to Jessen these l.ard- 
ships. Discharged temporary cemy lcyees 
have been made legille for yratuity. 
The position of those who d'd not get 
any benefit in the form of gratuity wall 
be further considered. Temporary ser- 
vice is recognised in Many caser as War 
service. The names of such employees 
are registered at the Employment Ex- 
changes, thereby enabling their cases 
to be brought to the notice of intending 
employers, whether government or pri- 
vate, for consideration. Facilities have 
also been provided by relaxation of age 
limits to temporary emplovees to sit 
for examination and qual:ty them: elves 
for permanent absoiption in government 
employment, wherever this is possible. 
These terms compare favourably with 
those on which considerable numbers of 
surplus personnel have already heen 
discharged. | 


Government are, however, unxzious 
to bring about conditions in which every 
one who is willing to work is enabled to 
find some employment, private or public, 
suited to his or her capacity and quali- 
fioations. The various development 
schemes, which are undertaken by the 
Central and Provincial Governments, will, 
as they develop, gradually bring about 
such conditions. This necessarily takes 
time. 


Government are also exploring tem- 
porary methods of employment. A 
Committee is now checking up the 
categories of stores in various depots 
with a view to collect together enough 
general purpose tools to start the manu- 
facture of some of the common users’ 
stores. Government would aid and 
enoourage the formation of co-operatives 
ef artisans and the like, among those 
who are to be retrenched, for this pur- 
pose. Another possible avenue of 
temporary employment may be_ the 
preparation of electoral rolls on the 
basis of adult franchise for the general 
elections under the new Constitution. 
Thie will be a big undertaking, involving 
&@ vast population of adults who will be 
entitled to vote. The responsibility for 
the preparation of these electoral rolls 
will be largely that of the Provincial 
Governments, and Government propose 
to recommend to the Provincial Govern- 
mente to utilise, as far as possible, 
government employees who have been 
retrenched. I am mentioning two 
possible methods of temporary employ- 
ment. Other methods will no doubt 
suggest themselves to the Hon’ble 
Members and we shall welcome their 
suggestions. 


Last Seven Months 


I need hardly remind the House 
of the events which have shaken this 
country during the last seven months 
and more. These tragic events have 
led to the oomplete impoverishment 
or millions of our eountrymen,. -: in 
addition to great physical suffering and 
mental anguish. These people have 
not only lost their employment or 
profession, but have lost almost every 
single thing that they possessed. It 
ia the duty of Government and the 
Country as a whole to succour them and 
rehabilitate them. This is a colossal 
problem for any Government. Those 
who undoubtedly suffer because of 
retrenchment should remember the 
fate of these vast numbers of our 
countrymen whom a cruel destiny has 
hit so hard. The resources of the 
Government are being utilised to the 
utmost to give relief to these poople, 
but these resources have certain obvious 
limite, and if too great and unbearable 
a burden is coast upon them, then the 
whole structure of our economy might 
be shattered, resulting in little or no 
relief and far greater unemployment. 


In these circumstances, while Govern- 
ment will continue to do their best to 
assist their temporary employees, they 
eannot accept the position that retrench- 
ment should be ed indefinitely 
until employment can be guaranteed to 
everybody, nor can we agree to confirm 
all thoee who may hevs completed one 
year’s servior. 
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The House is uware not only of the 
vast problems and diffioulties which 
this country has to face in its interna) 
economy, but also of the grave inter- 
national situation which faces the world. 
Again we stand on the edge of a preci- 
pice and no man knows what the future 
may hold. It would almost appear that 
the organized efforte, that are being made 
to shatter the country’s economy, are 
deliberately meant to be related to these 
larger issucs. For any Indian today to 
attempt to break down the productive 
and administrative apparatus of the 
country is the height of irresponmbility 
and unpatriotic behaviour. Govern- 
ment have repeatedly made appeal to 
the people to co-operate together to add 
to the wealth of the country and to 
avoid strikes and conflicts at this time 
of trial for all of us. They are glad to 
note that such appeals bave not been in 
vain and that the great majority of 
the people of this country, and more 
specially the working classes on whom 
lies so much the responsibility for pro- 
duction, have responded to them. But 
there are certain groups who think and 
act differently and who, for reasons of 
their own, appear to be bent on ereating 
trouble. That trouble will do harm to 
the country as a whole, but it will 
injure most the interests of labour. 


Duty of Government Employees 


If every Indian has a duty in these 
eritieal times, much more so is that duty 
incumbent on employees of Government, 
who by virtue of their position must be 
true servants of the public and must 
always keep the public yood before them. 
It is deplorable in the extreme that 
public servante should indulge in threate 
of direct action which may be directed 
against Government, but which must 
inevitabley do injury to the public. 
That is a gross dereliction of duty and 
Government must take a very serious 
view of any course of action caloulated 
to challenge the foundations of demo- 
cratic government, dislocate public work 
and may cause a breakdown of dis- 
cipline among the public services. 


I must therefore make it clear that 
any public servant, who, in the circum- 


Basic Education 


It has been decided to implement the 
Basic Education Scheme in Delhi Pro- 
vince with effect from July 1, 1948, says 
a Press Note issued by the Ministry of 
Education on March 20. In the first 
year all children aged six and seven in 
the rural areas of the Province will be 
given free and compulsory primary edu- 
cation. In the following years the 
scheme will be applied to the successive 
age groups. 


It is proposed to open about 150 new 
schools during the next year to put this 
scheme into effect. The first fifty schools 
will be opened next July. It is hoped 
that the experience gained in the im- 
peeneeon of this scheme in Delhi 

rovinee will prove useful to other Pro- 
vinoes in adopting similar schemes. 


Refugee teachers will be given prefer- 
ence in making appointments to the new 
schools, Government are making 
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stances which | have deecribed te this 
House, join any strike or other form of 
direct action, will be considered as 
guilty of dereliction of duty and serious 
Misconduct entailing dismissal from 
service. Instructions to this effect are 
being issued to all heads of offices in 
Calcutta. I trust that Government 
employees of all ranks will realise their 
obligations and will set an example of 
discipline and conduct and devotion to 
duty, and desist from participation in 
any shape or form in the threatened 
strike. Rights and obligations go to. 
gether. It is from an obligation duly 
discharged that righta flow. Where is 
no obligation there can be no right. 


SHARES OF GERMAN 
REPARATIONS 


Under the Paris Agreement on German 
reparations signed in 1946, undivided 
India was allotted 2 per cent of General 
Reparations, consisting mainly of German 
external assete (designated Category 
A); and 2.9 per cent of agsets located in 
Germany, such as industrial capital 
equipment, merchant ships, inland water 
transport, eto., (classified as Category B), 
says a Press Note issued by the Ministry 
of Commerce on March 16. 


According to a decision of the Partition 
Council, these shares will be allotted 
seperately to India and Pakistan which 
has now been admitted as a member, in 
her own right, of the Inter-Allied Repara- 
tions Agenoy—in the proportion of 
82} per cent to 17} per cent. The shares 
will accordingly be: 


Category A Category B 


India| 
Pakistan 


There are now 19 countries (including 
India) represented on the Inter-Allied 
Reparations Agency at Brussels which is 
concerned with the distribution of German 
reparations. 


Plan For Delhi 


every effort to enlarge training facilities 
for teachers and it is proposed to start 
two training institutes for this purpose. 
One of these institutes will be for training 
women teachers and the other for men. 
As a preliminary step, arrangements are 
being made for training teachers in the 
Jamia Milia. The training of the first 
batch will start in May 1948. The first 
few batches of teachers will be given a 
short but intensive course of training 
and subsequently the period of training 


0.35 0.51 


will be extended. 


It is hoped that when this echeme is in 
full operation, it will also be poasible to 
use the schools for imparting social edu- 
cation to adolessents and adulte. 
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1.65 per cent. 2.39 per cent 
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of India is 
Gadgil, Mr. Rafi Ahmed 
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The Story Of India’s Stamps 


paper, which the man at the post 

office tears from perfoiated gheets 
and gives youin oxchange for anything 
tetween 1 pice to Re. 25, not only uct 
as magic tokens to carry your letters 
to any place in the world but also serve 
your country as its best ambassadors. 


TT’? dainty bits of colour-prnted 


To the farthest nook of the world 
reached by your business, official or 
social correspondence, these tiny bits 
carry in attractive colours your country’s 
name and fame, her flag and symbol, 
her ,heroes and her monuments--in 
short the art and culture of your homeland. 


Ancient Postal System 


Besides, in every country, there are 
thousands of boys and girls, men and 
women, old and young, who make it 
their hobby to love and collect these 
Precious bite and even buy them at many 
times their face-value. Jthen there are 
the philatelists, who are not merely 
‘fond of things exempt from tax’ but 
weave a history and & romance round 
eaclf iiny bit of paper they treasure. To 
these, particularly, a stemp is not a 
mere token of prepaid postage, but a 
thing oi rure beauty aid joy. 


To the philatelist as well as to the 
ordinary man, the history of the Indien 
stamp is a romantic story. “ 


The postal system in India is as ancient 
ea her temples. The local district post 
had been a liability on the land-holders 

time immemorial. History has 


recorded that Muslim ralers hud couriers 
et a distance of every four miles to carry 
officia] despatches. 


The British Post Office in India wae 
torn when Lord Clive started a postal 
system in 17€6. It was thrown open to 
the public in 1774. The lowest rate of 
letter postaye wee 2 ennas per 10 miles 
and copper tickete to the value of 2 annas 
were specially struck for postal purposes. 


By 1837 postul services were extended 
over all the vast territories acquired by 
the East India Company bat they were 
as yet unorganised. The post was 
carried ultogether by runners and the 
time taken wae increditably lony. 
Letters at this time had a very uncertain 
career. 


The use of paper stamps as token of 
prepaid postage was first introduced in 
India in 182 by Mr. Bartle Frere, Com- 
missioner of Sind Province. 


Mr. Frere was asked by the Romhay 
Government to popularise the post 
among the public of his Province as the 
upkeep of such a net-work was con- 
sidered to be too heavy to be borne by 
the Government. Mr. Frere wan a great 
admirer of the penny postage in Enyland. 
He, therefore, took this as a God-sent 
Opportunity to introduce a cheap pestal 
rate in his pruvince. He immedixtely 
issued with the help of Mr. Edward Lees 
Coffer, the Post Master of Karachi, the 
first postage stamps for India. 


These stamps are now famous. The 
design adopted was a circular belt with a 
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lain; ier Ral Delhi_on March 3. Here, Mr. 
aining a esign to Prime Ministe S 
1 Kidwat an Gandhi alsa’ appear in 


N.D. Cooper of the 


Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Mr. N. V. 


the picture 


buckle downwards. On the belt were 
punted the words 'Scinde District 
awk’. In the centre there was an 
embossed modified arrow of the Eost 
India Compeny with the denomination 
above and below. These stamps were ini, 
use only in the Province of Sind. 


The successful experiment in Sind let 
to the question of issuing stamps for the 
whole of British India. The Government 
of India asked the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company for stamps 
printed in England. The latter turned 
down. the request and sdvised the Gov- 
ernment of India that, in the interest of 
economy, stamps should be printed in 
India. The first effort was the design 
of the ‘Lion and the Palm Tree’ made 
by Col. Forbes of the Calcutta Mint. This 
however, wae never used ae the Mint 
could not promise a sufficient. supply. 


India Makes Stamps 


From 1856, the printing of stamps in 
India was ek and Messrs. De La 


Rue & Co. of London began to supply 
stamps for the East India Company. 
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~ India’s postage stamps : 
embossed in white and 


promise a sufficient supply. 


blue paper and red wafers. 
effort in India to have printed stamps. 
(Right) India’s first half-anna stamp, 
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(Left) The Scines Dawk Stamp, the first postage stamp of India 
(Centre) This design of the lion and the palm tree was the first 
Calcutta Mint which printed it could not 


blue in colour and 


It was never used however as the 


. Ne 


issued in 1825. It was 


produced by lithography, 


it was printed in Calcutta in 1854 by Captain Thuillier, Deputy Surveyor General 


Upto 1882, Indian stamps printed in 
London bore the inscription ‘ East 
India Pastage’. When Queen Victoria 
assumed the title of Empress of India 
and the administration of this country 


was transferred to the British Crown 
the inscription was changed to * India 
Postage’. The values issued ranged 


from half-anna to 1 rupee. 


When the postage to the U. K. was 
reduced in 189] a new stamp for the value 
of 2 annas 6 pies was prepared. Until 
the new issue was ready the 4} annas 
stamp was surcharged ‘24 annas”’ 
This was the first surcharged stamp to be 
issued in India. 


A new book-post rate of + anna was 
introduced in 1898. As there was no 
3 pies stamp immediately after the 
introduction of this facility, the half- 
-anna stamps were surcharged with ‘4 
anna’ and issued to the public in 1899. 
When the new stamp of 3 pies was ready 
the surcharged stamp was withdrawn. 
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India’s first half-anna 
stamps are in the lower 
rows. Blue in colour and 
produced by lithography, 
they were printed in 
Calcutta in 1854 by | 
Captain Thuillier, Deputy =; 
Surveyor General. Upper CUAL LED 
row shows four anna . 2) = * 
stamps of the same date | ¥ 
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Several changes in the colours of the 
stamps were made in 1900 owing to the 
decision of the Postal Union to have 
uniform colours for stamps representing 
the rates of international postager. The 
hew issues were the last in the Queen 
Victoria series and were followed by 
King Edward VII series. 


In 1906 it was decided to use the half- 
anna and | anna postage stamp for both 


postage and revenue’ purposes. The 
inscription was accordingly changed to 
‘‘India Postage and Revenue’’. In 


1932 when special stamps for revenue 
purposes were agcin introduced the 
original inscription was reverted to. 


In 1909, it was decided to abolish 
the double-headed telegraph stamps and 
to employ postage stamps in payment 
of telegrams. This was also the first 


occasion when higher value stamps of 
Rs. 10, 15, and 25 were introduced in 
India, as the value of telegrams extended 
to Rs. 


50. The colours used were pink 
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and green for Rs. 10, olive brown and 
blue for Rs. 15 and orange and blue tor 
Rs. 25. A bicoloured stamp was first 
issued for Re. 1 value in 1892 and similar 
stamps for the higher values of Rs. 2, % 
and 5 ‘followed in 1895. = - 


‘The George V stamps issued in 1911 
were completely redesigned. The higher 
values had two elephants supporting the 
‘centre, oval containing the King’s head. 


An effect of the first World War on the 
history of Indian stsmps was that 
attempts were again mace to pnnt them 
indigenously. A trial was first made 
in Delhi, the vapttal, to test the possibi- 
lities. 


With the establishment of the Security 
Printing Press at Nasik in 1926, the 
printing of Indian stam was finally 
changed from London to Nasik 
paper with a water-maik of Mutipk 
stars and gummed on one side was im- 
ported for this purpose. The first series 
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The New Delhi Commemoration stamps issued in 1931 - 


of stamps printed in Nasik were all of the 
some designs as the new George V 
series, 


India was the first country in the 
British Commonwealth to issue a special 
set of airmail stamps in 1929. India 
also holds the record for the first official 
airmail flight ever undertaken which 
was on February 18, 1911 when 6.500 
letters and postcards were flown from 
Allahabad to Naini Junction. 


Until 1981 the Indian Posts and 
Telegraphs Department avoided issuing 
any pictorial stamps. The Department 


prided itself on what it called the purity 
and simplicity of the design of the King’s 
head. On the occasion of the inaugura- 


tion of New Delhi, the new Capital. the 
Department overcame its prejudices and 
issued its first commemorative stamps. 
They showed scenes and buildings of 
New Delhi. 


The next occasion when commemora- 
tive stamps were issued was when the 
Silver Jubilee of King George V was 
celebrated in 1935. 


The King George VI stamps which 
were first introduced in 1937 had com- 
pletely altered designs in many of the 
values. For the first time in the postal 
history of India stamps _ containing 
pictures showing the various aspects of 
carrying mails in the country were issued. 
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The Silver Jubilee Commemoration 
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stamps issued in 1935 


1948 


Paper economy necessitated by the 
Second World War made an end of this 
new cleparture and stamps reverted once 
again to their small size and King’s head 
design. But several colour changes were 
effected and new values for airgraphs 
were issued. 


During the war, India’s stamps were put 
to a strange use which neither the inventors 
nor the postal authorities could have 
foreseen. Owing to a temporary 
scarcity of smallcoins due to shortage 
of metal, especially copper, stamps came 
to fulfil the purpose of currency and were 
freely exchanged for goods and services 
by tradesmen and the public. 


Victory stamps were issued in 1946 to 
mark the end of the war. The design 
consisted of a sword with the words 
“Victory” and ‘ 1945” inscribed on 
top and a globe below. On the right 
side the King’s effigy and the denomina- 
tion were printed. 


Joi Hind Stamps 


The latest issue of India’s commemora- 
tive stamps is the new Jai Hind stamps 
celebrating the attainment of indepen- 
dence by India. Stamps of the value of 
14 annas, 3$ anuas and 12 annas with the 
Asoka Capital, the National Flag, and 
an aircraft in flight as their themes were 
issued in November and December 1947. 
They attracted world-wide attention 
and were as popular in foreign countries 
as in India. Stamps of the value of 
Rs. 43,000 were sold at the Philatelic 
Bureau (Bombay G. P. O.) alone on 
November 15. The Jai Hind stamps 
were also flown, for the first time in 
India’s postal history to the U.S. A. to 
meet her philatelic requiremeuts. 


Towards the end of last year, the 
yovernment of India decided to_issue new 
Swaraj Stamps and artists were invited-to 
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submit designs having a definite relation 
to India’s new etatus. The competition 
organised by the P & T Department 
under the auspices of the India Institute 
of Art in Industry. About 1750 designs 
were received from artiste all over India 
and the best among them were selected on 
February 24, 1948 by a panel of 5 judges 


The Postal authorities announced re- 
cently the Government decision to issue 
very soon stamps in memory of Mahatma 
Gandhi, the Father of the Nation. 


The consumption of postage stamps 
of all value in India totals at present 
nearly 600 million per annum. The 
face value of these stamps (excluding 
Service Stamps) is about Rs. 9 crores. 
The demand has increased considerably 
in the past twelve months and is still 
rising. Every day nearly 1 _ million 
embossed envelopes and about 2 million 
. post cards are sold to the public in addition 
to these. The face value of these two 
items amounte to Rs. 4 crores per 
annuMme 


For printing India’s stamps nearly 30 
tons of special paper is consumed in a 
year. This special paper is of high 
quality and supercalendered. The 
adhesive used 1s pure gum arabic which 
is non-f oisonous and tested to be harmless 
in view of the habit of many people w 
‘ick stamps for pasting them. It is also 
non-hygroecopic, t.6., does not absorb 
moisture. During the gumming pro- 
cess it is specially treated to prevent 
curling when under printing with a view 
to making it suitable to the greatly 
varying olimatic conditions of this sub- 
continent. eee 


EX-ARMY PERSONNEL FROM 
PAKISTAN 


fx-Army personnel (including civilians 
paid from Defence Services Estimates) 
and their heirs who have recently mig- 
rated to India from Pakistan and whose 
claims to pensions and gratuities are 
outstanding should immediately 
report their present address to their 
Record Office/or Regimental Centre or 
Heads of Offices, giving full particulars 
of the nature of their claims and_ the 
army service (including service number) 
and in the case of heirs, particulars of 
relationship with the deceased person, 
says a Press Note issued by the Ministry 
of Defence on March 2. 


Iix-Army personnel whose non-effec- 
tive records were previously held by 
the following Regimental Centres or 
Record Offices located in Pakistan 
should report their address to Regimental 
Centres or Record Offices shown against 
them :— 


Ist Punjab Regimental Centre—Ra)- 
putana Rifles Regimental Centre, Delhi 
Cantt.; 


8th Punjab Regimental Centre— 
Rajput Regimental Centre, Fatehgarh; 

Baluch JRegimental Centre—Dogra 
Regimental Centre, Jullundur ; 

Frontier Force Regimental Centre— 
Kumaon Regimental Centre, Agra; 


Frontier Force’ Rifles Regimental 
Centre—Indian Grenadiers Regimental] 
Centre, Nasirabad ; 

14th Punjab Regimental Centre— 


2nd Punjab Regunental Centre, Meerut ; 
15th Punjab Regimental Centre—Jat 
Regimental Centre, Bareilly ; and 
16th Punjab Regimental Centre—Silkh 
Regimental Centre, Ambala. 
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The pictorial stamps issued in 1937, showing the various methods of transport 


of mail 


PROCEDURE FOR MAIL ORDER 
BUSINESS WITH JAPAN 


O facilitate private trade with 
T Japan, hitherto possible only 
through personal contacts with 
the Supreme Commander, Allied Powers, 
the following procedure is laid down in 
the interests of those merchints who 
are unable tc go to Japan, says a Press 
Note issued by the Ministry of Commerce 
on March 6, 


Enquiries and preliminary negotiations 
between traders in India and traders in 
Japan may be carried on directly. After 
preliminary negotiations, the private 
Japanse trader will, in the case of 
exports from Japan, apply to 
**Boeki Cho” (Japanese Board of 
Trade) to transmit a firm offer to the 
buyer in India. ‘‘Boeki Cho”, after 
obtaining SCAP’S approval will cable 
the firm offer to the Ind‘an trader. As 
regards exports to Japan, firm offers 
should be made by exporters in India to 
** Boeki Cho”, who will obtain accep. 
tance of these offers from SCAP and cable 
firm acceptance, usually ona c.i.f. basis. 


Indian traders are at liberty to appoint 
their own agents in Japan and authorise 
them to negotiaive directly with ‘* Boeki 
Cho” and sign contracte on their behalf. 
A supplier in Japan cannot, however, 
be an agent for the buyer in the same 
transaction in which he serves as supplier. 


Agente in Japan are permitted to 
send ‘‘collect’’ measages, 1.e., On & 
reosiver-to-pay basis, any 
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commercias cable company authorised by 
their principals Sbroak 

Japanese exporters are permitted to 
send samples to interested buyers abroad 
under customary pre-war methods, but 
mich samples must not exceed 500 dollars 
(U. 8.) in value, the special authorisa- 
tion of SCAP being necessary for items 
of greater value. Samples can be im- 
ported only against prior import licences. 
However, in the case of bona fide samples 
supplied free of charge not exceeding 
Rs. 100 in c. i. f. value in one consignment 
(except vegetable seeds). no licence will 
be required. 

In cases where no remittances are 
to be made in payment of the goods, 
import licences will be liberally issued. 
Samples of reasonable weights are also 
freely allowed to enter Japan provided 
they have no commercial value. 


The Ministry of Railways (Railway 
Board) have sanctioned a Final Location 
Survey being carried out by the recigae 
of the BE. I. Railway Administration, of 
branch lines from the projected Barwadih- 
Chirmini (Bijuri) aitway line to serve 
Kurasia, Chirmiri sad Jhilmili Coal- 
fields, a total length of about 353 miles, 
says a Press Note issued by the Ministry 


of Railways (Railway Board) on March 17. 


The survey will be known as °° Branch 
lines Bae) trom the Barwadih-Chir- 
miri ) Railway pro »ject to serve 
see iri and Jhi i Coalfields °’. 
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INDIA STANDS FOR FREEDOM OF 


INFORMATION 


Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar’s Address at Geneva 


HAT we have to examine at this 
Conference is how to remove 
in every country those impedi- 

ments to free gathering ani free dis- 

semination of news whether they come 
from one source or from another and 
how to attain that perfection which will 
enable all people to receive correct in- 
formation not only about themselves 
but about their neighbuurs all over the 
world,” observed Sir Kamaswamy Muda- 
liar, Leader of the Indian Delegation, 
speaking on March 29 at the U. N. Con- 
ference on ‘*‘ Freedom of Information ”’. 

He was addresaing the Committee and 

the Conference set up to consider the 

‘Basic tasks of press and otler media 


66 


of information aud Lasic principles of 


freedom of information ”’. 


In a 30-minute speech delivered ex- 
tempore, fir Ramaswamy said: ‘* The 
last war proved that-no country is #0 
far from another countiy that we need 
not concern ourselves aLout it; that no 
people are so distant that we may dis- 
interest ourselves in them. Jt is one 
worl, it is one people, it is one bumanity 
towards which tbe whole creation is 
moving and if tbere is leck of freedom 
in one place, if there is not true intorma- 
tion conveyed in one country, then it 
reacts on all countries ’’. 


‘‘There are countries where Govern- 
mente still feel that restrictions have to be 
imposed and incideotally may 1 say that 
I do not propose to refer to any of the 
conditions that prevail in my own country 
for two reasons: first, beoaue much of 
it concerns a regime which has just 
paseed away and jt would be work of 
euperarrogation to review the state ot 
Press or the Freedom of Information 
that existed in the past regime. I would 
have to lay down conditions as to how 
aod why certain powers were used which 
is neither necessary nor indeed relevant 
to the disoussion at the present time when 
another regime—an independent regime 
which has come into existence much 
sooner than Monsieur Molotov foresaw 
when he twitted me at San Francisco 
and hoped that India would speak with 
a free voice very soon. Here today I 
speuk on behalf of a Free India and I 
trust that Russian and other Delegations 
will realise that I am speaking with an 
independent voice. 


Therefore I°do not propose to refer to 
anything that has lLappened in the past. 
Neither would I elaborate on the con- 


stitution that ia now in the making 
in my country but l may at 
ounce say: for the information of 


the Honourable Delegates who are 
athered here that my people and my 
overnment believe in Freedom of In- 
formation. They want to ersure Ccom- 
plete freedom of information as far as 
pussible subject only to those well- 
understood limitations bearing on publio 
morality, public decency and the 
ordinary state of the people themselves— 


limitations which are indeed intended 
to serve the p of ensuring the 
freedom of the individual for which a free 
press exists. Reyond that we do not 
want to lay any limitations’’. 


Sir Ramaswamy Mudaliar continued : 
Rights and obligations, privileges and 
duties go together. Therefore whether 
it is the preas or film or broadcast, in 
ensuring all the rights that they ghould 
have for a proper dissemination of in- 
formation on the widest basis possible, 
there should also be an ensurement that 
the responsibilities are adequately 
understood. If it is conceded that res- 
pousibilities go with these rights the 
question then arises how should these 
responsibilities be discharged, by whom 
should they ke enforced aud what are the 
conditions which make it possible for 
these jibilities to be realised and 
for them to be enforced 2” 


Code of Ethics Needed 


Advocating a Code of Ethics for 
journaliste and Allied Professionals, Sir 
Ramasway stated : ** Professional 
ethics in medical profession is well- 
known and well-laid down. There is 
a Medical Council....which regulates 
professionel ethics, which sees to it that 
those who follow that profession conform 
themselves to these ethics, which is the 
code of honour prescribed for that pro- 
fession. It is moreover a disciplinary 
body which enforces the observance of 
that code of honour. It is same in the 
profeasion of Law. And is it too much to 
expect that the time has come when a 
aumilar code of honour could be drawn up 
for the learned profession of journalism ? 
Cannot my journulistic friends, beyond 
the Associations that they now have, 
make a body of rules to regulate their 
own conduct? I think the time has 
come when they should take that step. — 


As I was speaking of responsibility 
perhaps a thought went through the 
minds of some Delegates that I was 
going to say that Governments sliould 
be asked to do thie. I do not believe 
in such a eine I believe in internal 
self-discipline. 1 believe that this body 
of journalists rightly educated, cultured, 
wide in wisdom, can form such a body 
which can regulate their conduct and 
have power to pull up members who 
are of an erring character. 


**We are ooncerned not only with 
internal freedom of information: we are 
even more concerned with the inter- 
pretation of one people to another. It 
is not altogether an im ibility to 
reall of a correspondent being expelled. 
Who ia to judge that that expulsicn iz 
justified or not ? If there was an Associ- 
ation of Correspondents who deal with 
news sent to foreign parts they onuld 
make their own decisions and recommend 
the expulsion of a correspondent if they 
fouud it necessary. — ; 
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“*If that is accepted I would like to 
go a stage further; perhaps there could 
be an International Body which could 
examine the complaints of Governmer.te 
and take the opinion of Journaliete’ 
Associations °’. | 


Concluding, Sir Ramaswamy said: 
‘There ia only one otker point to which 
I should like to refer. I have attended 


many conferences that I venture to fee] 
that this is a unique conference in so far 
as it comprises all those organisations 
which are concerned with moulding aud 
shaping and formulating public opinion 
—in fact, all these organisations which 
are really responsible for the outbreak 
of war or for the maintenance of peace. 
Let us not say that this nation is war- 
Mongering and that another nation is 
not war-mongering. All of us must 
share responsibility. I do not believe 
that war is inevitable. IT fee) that man’s 
commonsense will not permit war. But 
it shows how necessary it is that a con- 
ferenve like this must see the si that 
may emerge for a possible conflict and 
try to avoid that conflict’. 


PENAL REFORMS 
(Continued from page 519) 


is that orime has got to be treated and not 
to be punished; and if that is so, the 
punishment must be more related to 
the person than to the act or the crime 
or the nature of the crime itself. From 
this point of view in certain provinces 
a psychiatrist has been appointed with a 
view to examine the criminal, to go 
earefully through his antecedents and 
to study the background 60 as to under- 
stand exactly why he ccmmitted the 
crime. I may inform the House that a 
Committee on jail reforms was appointed 
by the Government of Bombay very 
recently and I was one of the members; 
the recommendations made by that 
Committee have been of a far-reaching 
sharacter and if implemented I have 
no doubt that prison system in the 
Bombay Presidency will be up to the 


standard which obtains in Western 
countries. 
It is proposed by the Government of 


india that all that the Provinces have 
done individually and as a result of 
co-ordination will be taken into con- 
sideration. Although it is a previncial 
subject, the practice so far has_ been 
to call periodic conferences of Home 
Ministers and of Inspectors-General cf 
Prisons and from time to time co-ordinate 
and secure a sort of uniformity with 
respect to this. That also will be done. 
But if it is the obiect of my Honourable 
friend that the whole thing should be 
ocntrally administered, it is not possible 
witlin the framework of the present 
constitution. All that I oan promise at 
this stage is, ar I have said, that it is 
proposed to have & Central jail and to 
work out experiments on modern lines 
and—to sum up—not to punish the crime 
but to treat it as an antisocie] act; 
to reclaim the citizen and re-educate 
him and fit him once more into the 


society. 
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INDIAN PRESS RECORDS 
- EXHIBITION 


OME. old and rare records of the 
National Archives of India dige- 
played in the Newspapers and 


Periodicals Pavilion of the All India 


Exhibition at Calcutta, furnished value- 
able material for the study of the foun- 
dation and early development of the 
Indian Press, the evolution of the 
public opinion m India and the growth 
of Press laws. 


India had no Prees in the proper 
sense of the word until the time of 
Warren Hastings. The early pioneers 
in the field of journalism in India were 
needy European adventurers with Cal- 
outta as the centre of their activities. 
The first newspaper, The Bengal Gazette 
ar Calcutta General Advertiser was pub- 
lished by Hicky in 1780. Hioky was 
forced to stop the publication of his 
paper in 1782 because of persistent 
attacks ayainst the authorities. 


The promulgation of Wellesley’s 
Regulations in 1799 was the first effective 
cheok placed on the freedom of the Press 
in the Bengal Presidency. Minto also 
enforced control over newspapers when 
he found his actions severely attacked, 
in many cases doubtless, by dissatisfied 
officials. Has took a generous 
view and left the Press to say what it 
liked. His regulations issued in 1818 
Virtually cancelled all eontrolg and he 
laid down general rules for the guidance 
of the editors, asking them to desist 
from publishing anything. which would 
injure public interest. | 


In the history of this period, James — 


Silk Buckingham, who bocame editor 
of the Calcutta Journal in 1818, holds a 
prominent position. The story of his 
struggle against Press controls ‘which 
John Adam wanted to impose and his 
encounters with authorities is told in a 
number of Public Consulations. Buckin- 
gham was ceusured, warned and threaten- 
ed more than once for his attacks on 
the high officials of the Company and 
even the Chief Justice and Bishop of 
Calcutta. 


New Press Regulations 


Shortly after Buckingham’s departure 
from India, Adam imposed stringent 
control over the Press by promulgating 
new regulations. He made it compulsory 
for every newspaper to get a licence 
from the Government for its publication. 
The applications for grant of licences 
which followed the enforcement of these 
regulations in 1823 reveal that 
Indian owned Press was gradully 


The exhibits displayed included such 
applications from Bhobany Churn 
Banerjee for publishing | Sammachar 
Chundrika, a weekly newspaper, Govind 
Chunder Coaur and Anunando Gopal 
Mookerjee for publishing a Bengali 
newspaper Sungbad Cowmuddy ‘5 Hari 
Hay Dutt to carry on his Persian and 
Hindustani newspaper the Jam-4-Jahan- 
Numa and Mothoor Mohun Mitter for 


if 


publishing Hindustani periodical 
Shumasul Akhbar. 

The enforcement of the Preas Regu- 
lations depended much upon the per- 
sonality and character of the Governor- 
General. During Bentinck’s regime 
these were not put in use. The Preas 
was making rapid strides and public 
Opinion was trying to assert itself. A 
group of pre tinent British and Indian 
citizens of Caloutta presented a petition 
to the Governor-General on February 
6, 1835, praying for the repeal of the 
Adam -Regulations. The Seoretary to 
the Government assured the petitioners 
on behalf of the Governor-General that 
the unsatisfactory state of affairs would 
be amended at an early date. 


Metoalfe was ultimtely responsible tor 
establishing the freedom of the Press 
in India. -In pursuance of the policy 
laid down by Bentinck, he asked 

» the Law Member of the Council, 
to draft a Press Law which would be 
applicabl@ in all parts of the Company's 
dominions. Macaulay’s famous Minute 
of Apri] 16, 1835, acoompanying the 
draft of the Press Act and Metoalfe’s 
Minutes of the 17th and 2th April on 
the same subject, are among the impor- 
tant documents relating to the history of 
the Indian Press. . 


Among the selected exhibite were to 
seen specimens from Persian and 


Urdu newspapers of the second quarter 


of the last century. The oldest avail- 
able newspaper in Persian in tho National 

hives is the Jam-t-Juhan-Nama 
which made its first appearance on 
March 28, 1822. 


FOUR THOUSAND YEARS OLD 
WOODEN COFFIN 


A clod of earth, afew cubic inches in 
volume, might throw fresh light on the 
ancient Harappa civilization of the 
Indus Valley, as a result of investigations 
now in progress at the Forest 
Research Institute, Dehra Dun. This 
piece of earth bears the mark of a 
wooden plank which formed part of the 
coffin of a quéen buried 4,000 years ago. 


With patient, laborious effort, small 
particles of wooden tissues embedded in 
the soil, have been isolated and their 
examination under the microscope reveals 
that at least one part of the regal coffin 
was made from a coniferous tree, grown 
in a hill area in the Punjab. 


If further research now in progress in 
the Wood Techneloyy Branch of the 
Research Institute reveals the presence 
of some type of timber not grown in India, 
that might link up the Harappa civiliza- 
tion with other civilizations of the 
Kast. 


GRANTS FOR TECHNICAL 


INSTITUTIONS 


The Government of India have 
accepted in principle the recommen- 
dations of the All India Council for 
Technical Education suggesting the 
sanction of grants amounting to about 
Rs. 1.5 crores on capital expenditure 
and Re. 30 lakhs on reourring expendi- 
ture to some of the important higher 
technical institutions in the country, 
with a view to their improvement and 
expansion, says a Press Note issued by 
the Ministry of Education on March 30. 


The All India Council for Technical 
Education which met in Delhi last 
November had recommended that theee 
grants be spread over a period varying 
from three to five years beginning with 
the financial year 1947-48. 


The following capital grants for 
buildings and equipment and _ interest 
free loans repayable in 33 year for 
construction of hostels have accordingly 
been sanctioned for the year 1947-48 
subject to certain conditions which are 
intended to ensure the proper utilisation 
of the grants :— 


The Victoria Jubilee Technical Ineti- 
tute, Bombay : capital grant Rs. 2,00,00C 
and a loan of Rs. 80,000; College of 
Engineering and Technology, Jadavpur: 
capital grant Rs. 2,00,000 and a loan ot 
Rs. 2,80,000 ; Benaras Hindu Universit y— 
College of Engineering: evapital urant 
Rs. 380,000 and a loan of Rs. 80,000; 
College of Mining and Metallurgy : capital 
grant Rs. 30,000 and a loan of Rs. 60,000 ; 
University of Calcutta— Department of 
Applied Chemistry, Department of Applied 
Physics and College of Science and Tech- 
nonlogy: capital grant. Rs. 2,25,600 ard 
& loan of Rs. 50,000; Andhra University 
—Jaipur Vikram Deo College of Science 
aud Technology: capital grant Rs. 
70,000; Matras University—Alagappa 
Chettiar College of Technology : capital 

ant Re. 60,000; Nagpur University — 

uxminarayan Institute of Technology : 
capital grant Re. 1,10,000 and a loan of 
Rs. 28,000. 


Additional amounte of Rs. 2,00,000 each 
have been sanctioned for the Victoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay 
and the College of Engineering and 
Technology, Jadavpur, as interim 
relief to be adjusted against grants for 
future years. 


APPEALS AGAINST ASSESSMENT 


OF DEGREE OF DISABLEMENT 


Government of India have decided to 
permit appeals against assesament of the 
degree of disablement. Every person in 
whos® case entitlement has been conceded 
and who is dissatisfied with assessment of 
the degree of his disablement may submit 
& notice of appeal addressed to the 
Joint Seoretary, Ministry of Defence, 
(Pensions Branch) New Delhi. If 
possible, grounds for the appeal may 
accompany the notice of appeal. 


_The appeals should be filed within 
six months from the lst April 1948, or 


from the date of the deocisi i 
ent, whiol ; : on on entitle- 


REALISTIC APPROACH NECESSARY FOR 
DEVELOPMENT OF POWER RESOURCES 


Mr. D. L. Mazumdar's Address at Calcutta 


REALISTIC approach ie necessary 
eo problem of develop- 
ing India’s power resotirdes, 

according to Mr. D. L Masutndut, Joiht 
Sevtetify, otks, ines and Power 
Ministry of the Central Government, who 
made a speech on the subject at the All. 


India Exhibition grounds in Caloutta 
on Mareh 22, 


: Coritending thit réedcurce development 
in india was fundamentally a problem 
of administrative Policy rather than of 
technology, Mr. Mazumdar warned, 
against the danger, which existed in the 
country, of ‘public opinion, which 
smarting under its past sense of frus- 
tration and disgust and oppresyed with 
historic memories about the old effete 
bureaucracy, might turn impetuously to 
the new anh our re and ie 
immense technological possibilities that 
it promieed, Ts 


‘ ethos Wn ss ‘, , : 

He continued, « Any big scheme of 
resource development always ‘implies 
the following stages :—(l) Survey of the 
area to be developed in order to ascertain 
_ita physical characteristics in site. (2) 
Preliminary investigations for the collec- 
tion of the cesential technical data on the 
basis of which alone a detailed plan of 
development oan be drawn up. (2) For- 


mnlation cf the plan. (4) Preparation 
of designs. (5) Construction of the 
Project. (6) Utilization of the end- 


services provided by a scheme. 


“These various stages constitute 
® series of natural hurdles which impede 
the progress of resource development. 


They must be cleared by patient and hard 
work, 


Indeed these various stages constitute 
technological foundation for any sound 
seheme of resource development. 


Shortage of Equipment 


‘The other non-technical factors like 
availability of plant, equipment and man- 
Power congtitute another set of hurdles. 
In the years to come —easily for another 
five years. perhaps longer they will oondi- 
tion all our resource development plans, 
and it is very important that the public, 
no less than our technicians and adminis- 
Gators, must realise their true import. 


“We may try our best to increase this 
eupply, and doubtless we must”. he 
said and added : But for some years to 
eome we shall have to depend entirely 
on foreign countries—friendly and willing 
countries at that. The supply capacity 
of these countries is partly earmarked 
for their essential domestic requirements 
and their unavoidable international com. 
mitmente, like, say the Marshall Plan, 
aad for the reat is partly mortgaged in 
favour of other countries, with whom they 

ve entered into reciprocal commercial 
and other economio arrangements. 

ore, the residue of their supply capa- 
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city, on which alone we oan draw, will be 
extremely limited. Even if some of the 
goods wete available, our capacity to pay 
or them ih forbigh thohey will be 
necessarily stnaill. 


Tt follows that if we sebk the rapid 
develdjmedt df dut tatural resoutces in- 
tli GF BBWSr Fadoutesd all. ovek 

ndia at the same time, we must not only 
import foreign “know-how” and capital 
equipment on an extensive scale, but also 
to leave the development of our resources 
to a large extent, in the hands of foreign 
firms. For, even if all the plant, 
machinery and manpower that we need 
Were readily available we shall not be 
able to pay for them in foreign money. 
However desirable ftom a purely techno- 
logical point of view this rapid and 
Re OaeaT ce ais ee earn 
iources all over Lidia mig ®, it is 
sien that the isgue cdot b dévidba 
on merely technological grounds, a 
and large, it will be far more desira le 
to plan for only such development as is 
capable of realization within the limits 
of the plant, equipment and man-power 
resources that we can raise ourselves and 
import from foreign countries on such 
terms and conditions as will be acceptable 
to us. 


Power Resources and Potential 


Enumerating some basio facte of our 
electrical power resources he said : 


“Our total installed capacity of elec- 
trical power in 1936 was about 900,000 
K. W., in 1946 it increased to about 1.4 
million K. W. The corresponding 
figures for U. K. and U. S. A., in 1936 
were 8.1 million K. W. and 36.6 million 
K. W.; and in 1946, 11.6 million K. W. 
and 50.3 million K. W. respectively. 
Out of our total capacity of 1.4 million 
K. W. in 1946, 880.000 K. W. was thermal 
power and 494,000 K. W. hydel power. 
The corresponding proportion of thermal 
and hydel power in the U. K. was 11.2, 
million K. W. and 350,000 K. W. respeo- 
tively, whereas in the U.S. A., these figures 
were 36 million K. W. and 14.5 million 
K. W. respectively. In other words, 
whereas both U. S. A. and India are 
examples of “mixed power systems”’, 
the U. K. system is predominantly 
thermal. 


‘* Thege absolute figures may cause us 
dismay but if you look into the percentage 
increase between 1936 and 1946, you will 
notice with pleasant surprise that our 
rate of progress in electrification has 
indeed been faster than in either the 
United Kingdom or the United States of 
America. Between 1936 and 1946 our 
total supply of electrical power increased 
by 53 per cent as against the United 
Kingdom’s 43 p.o. and the United States 
of America’s 30 p.o. Our rate of increase 
of thermal power waa 847 p.c. aa againat 
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ae A:’a 37 a ile nite of livdel 
power during the same period was 33 p.o. 
&s against the United Kingdom’s 43 p.e. 
and the U. 8. A.’s 39 p.o. 


"* Although our total installed capacity 
to-day is barely 1.4 million K. W., we 
have plans for an expansion of this capa. 
city, on Government and private account, 
by another 600,000 K. W. by 1950 and by 
another 2.3 million K. W. by 1955. In 
other wofds, we have plans for the in- 
Gtedse of out aggtegate power resources 
from the preséht figure of 1.4 thillion 
K. W. to 2 million K. W. in 1960 and 3.7 
tniflion K. W. in 1955—an increase of 170 
p-0. in coutse of next seven or eight 
he oe If these plans materialise a 
Will dotistitute ati ss ag of whtic 
any country, so. wholly de bht of 
foreign sources of supply of plant and 
equiprient as we are, can feel justly 
proud. 


Electrical Power Potential 


‘‘T need, however, hardly point out 
Hey even a total installed capacity of 
3.7 million K. W. falls considerably 
short of our aggregate power potential. 
Our total planned capacity of 3 7 million 

: W; will constitute barely 10 p.c. of 
our water-powet po De th tt, J, 
Ww. Meare? Director o the short-livec 
Hydro Electrie Survey of India, estima 
the water-power potential of our rivera 
at 5 million K. W., but Mears himself 
admitted that the figure was no more 
than intelligent guess work. He based 
thisfiguremainlyon theavailable minimum 
continuous supplies in our rivers, but 
later investigations suggest a figure in 
the neighbourhood of 30/40 nuillion K. W. 
A scientifis and adequate survey of the 
capacity of our waterways will in all 
probability disclose a very much larger 
power potential. Be that as it may, 
the magnitude of our water-power re- 
sources will be patent from the fact that _ 
while today we are exploiting only 
about one per oent. of our water-power 
potential, even after ten years of planned 
development, we cannot hope to exploit 
more than 10 p.c. of our latent capacity.”’ 


“I have said little about our existing 
power resources—our existing thermal and 
hydro-electric installations whether admin- 
istered by Governmente or by publio 
companies”’, he continued and said 
“the additional capacity planned by 
these undertakings in course of the next 
three years is of the order of 500,000 K. 
W., and merely from the point of view 
of the maximisation of the total supply 
of power much quicker result will, of 
course, be obtained fron. these expansion 
schemes than from our other plans about 
the exploitation of new sources of power. 
No difficult policy questions arise in respect 
of them. All these expansion schemes 
are well under wey and al! that authority 
need do is to offer facilities to the under. 
takings to pusb them as fast as possible”. 


Before concluding he said, ‘‘ Mr. Chair. 
man, I do not think I need apologise for 
my ommision to dwell on the details of 
our specific plans to develop some of our 
power resources throughout India. The 
Damodar, the Mahanadi, and the Koai are 
perhaps the three projects that are Proe- 
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INDIA’S AMBASSADORS 
TO CHINA AND 
TURKEY 


Sardar K.M. Panikkar, former Prime 
Minister of Bikaner and a member of the 
Constituent Assembly of India, has been 
appointed Ambassador of India in China, 
says a Press Communique issued by the 
Ministrv of External Affairs and Com- 
monwealth Relations on March 27. He 
left for Nankiug recently. 


A former Editor of the Hindustan 
Times, he was Secretary to the Chan- 
cellor, Chamber of Princes and Foreign 
Minister, Patiala. 
“India and the Indian Ocean”’ and 
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He 1s author of ; 


) 


? 
> 


“Future of South East Asia,” among ? 


other books. < 


Dewan Chaman S.a]l has been appointed 3 


Ambassador of India in Ankara (T-2rkey), 
says another Communique. 


) 
) 


SS ial 


Dewan Chaman Lal] is a member of ; 
the Constituent Assembly and was 2 } 
member of the Roval Commission on } 
Labour in Tudia 1929-31; Labour delegate ; 
to the International Labour Conference 3 


Rireau 1932. : 


Italy 


The Government of India and the 
Italian Government have decided to 
exchanye diplomatic missions at Em- 
bassy level, says a Press Communique 
isaned by the Ministry of External A ffatre 
and Commonwealth Reations on March 
95. They are confident that the friendly 
relations existing between them will 
thereby be further strengthened to the 
benet of the people of both countries. 


as 
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minentiy before the publio mind in the 
Eastern Provinces of India. But there 
are other schemes, no less important 
to the regions where they are located, 
which are now under the active oonsidera- 


tion of the Central and several Provincial 


Governments. I would name only a few— 
the Bhakhrain East Punjab, the Nayar 
and Sardah schemes in the United 
Provinces, the Rihand in the Unitei 
Provinces and Central Undia , the Rama- 
padasagar scheme an the Godawari in 
Madras, the Mackound Project in Orisea, 
the Tungabhadra in Madras, the Koyna 
scheme in Bombay. the Narbada and 
Tapti Project in Central Provinces and 
Bombay, the Chambal in Kotah, Indore 
and Udaipur. Our plans in respect of 
these resources are in varving stages of 
development, and I do not think I should 
waste thetime of my audience by trving 
to explain the power potentialities of these 
achemes. Inrespect of allofthem and, 
indeed, all other schemes that we may take 
up in fture. we must, however, adopt 
tho same approach. As soon as the 
prebminary investigations have been 
over, we must apply to all such plans the 
rigorous test of business propositions. ‘We 
must ask ourselves —" Do the technolo- 
gical possibilities permit of their con- 
version into economie propositions ?” In 
this process of valuation. we cannot, of 
courre, ignore the intangible benefits that 
always accrue from any programme of 
resource development. 


BILL FOR DEVELOPMENT OF 
POWER ALCOHOL INDUSTRY 


While moving in the In/lian Parliament 
on March 22 that the Rill to provide for 
the development of power ulcohol industry 
be taken into con. ideration, the Hon’ble 
Ir. Syamaprasud Mookerje>, Munister 
for Industry and Supply said: 


Sir, the ot joot of this Bill is to develop 
the production of power al oho] and also 
to take power in the hands of the Central 
Government t» direct tle use of power 
alcohol as movive power. The House 
will recall that the position of petrol in 
this country is indeod critical, and any 
step that Government may take to 
ease the situavion shall be something in 
the undoubted national interest. At 
present we consume about 180 million 
gallous of motor fuel per year ani 38 
million gallons of avintion oil. Tn addi- 
tion to this we consume about $00,000 
tons of kercaene oil, 2°) thousand tons 
of diese] vil. 709,000 tons of f:irnace 
oi! and: 70,000 tons cf other minor oil 
products. So far as aviation oi! 1 
concerned, India does pot produce anv. 
thing. So far a» motor fuel is con- 
cerned out of 189 mill‘on gal'uns tha’ we 
consume we produce orly about 17 to 18 
million gallons iv India. For the rest 
we are dependent on supply from foreign 
countries. Previous to the war we used to 
get about 75 million gallons from Burma. 
That sipply has now stopped, and what- 
ever we are now fortunate enough to 
get comes mainly trom the Middle East. 


Mixture of Alcohol 


The question of mixing power alcohol 
with petrol has been a subject matter of 
discussion in this country for the last 
ten years. But unfortunately there has 
been delay for some reason or other and 
up till now no directive policy of the 
Government of India has been indicated. 
Committees met, conferences were held 
and although it was generally agreed 
that the mixture of alcohol should be 
encouraged, somehow a Central policy 
of Government was lacking. The object 
of this Bill is to give this Central direction 
in a way which will be fair to all the Pro- 
vinoes as also serve our purpose so far 
as circumstances at present permit. Now 
it appears that power alochol is beinz mixed 
with petrol in various countries. In Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Italy and Austealia this 
ia doneand power alcohol is obtained 
in those countries mainly from beet, 


potatoes, corn and from imported molasses. 


In Brazil it appears that the bulk of power 
aloohol] is produced from molasses just 
as we propose to do in India. In fact 
there, nearly about 20 million gallons of 
power alcohol obtained from molasses 
are used with motor fuel. My friend 
Mr. Masani will soon be going to Brazil 
(applause) and he will be able to see at 
first hand how power alcohol is being 
used successfully with motor fuel. 


India is one of the biggest sugar pro- 
ducing countries in the world. At pre- 
sent we have eleven distilleries in India. 
Ten sre situated in U. P. and one in 


Mysore. Three are now under construr- 
tion in Bihar. The power alcohol which 
is now being produced cannot be used 
because there is no law compelling the 
use of such power alcohol with petrol 
so that although U. P. produces more 
than it onn possibly consume or even if 
Bihar may produce more than it can 
consume, unless there is some law 
compelling the use of power alcoho! this 
production will practically remain fruit- 
less. The object of this Bill is to secure 
the compulsory use of power alcohol to 
the extent of 25 per cent. That is the 
fizure which experts have certified that 
we can safely and successfully use. 


MR. R. K. SIDHWA: With 75 per 
cent. petrol ? : 


THE HONOURABLE DR. SYAMA- 
PRASAD MOOKERJEE: Yes. It is 
hoped that once this Bill is passed into 
Jaw and the Government of India after 
conference with the Provincial Govern- 
ments. is able to develop power alcohol 
industry we shal! have sufficient power 
alcohol in India which will give ue some 
relief at any rate in the use of petrol. 
But of course T shoul! warn here and state 
that the relief which we shall get will 
not be adequate. We expect to get not 
more than about 20 per cent relief in all. 
Even that will take some years. 


If our development schemes go ahead 
properly, if the sugar production reachee 
the target that we have laid down, then 
in the course of the next four or five 
years we expect to get sufficient power 
alnohol to give us relief in the manner 
that I have indicated. 


Scheme for Synthetic Oil 


The Government of India haa also 
under its consideration a hig scheme for 
the manufacture of synthetic oil from 
coal. We have not yet arrived at a 
stage when I can make any anncance- 
ment in pullic, but I can assure the 
House that Government is very seriously 
considering the possibility of the manu- 
facture of synthetio oil from coal, which 
is available in abundance in our country, 
and for that purpose we are bringing 
out experte from America who wil] be 
asnociated with some German experts, 
who will be able to give us a full echeme 
for the production of 1 million’ tons of 
petrol or half a million tona of petrol or 
quarter of a million tons of petrol as 
circumstances may permit. This there- - 
fore is what I may call a third line of 
defence, but this is an important measure 
which Government proposes to under- 


Now Sir, the powers which the Govern- 
ment of India proposes to take up are 
now enjoyed by the provincial Govern- 
mente. For the last year and a half the 
Government of India has heen in nego- 
tiation with the provincial Governments 
and advised them to allow the Central 
Government to regulate this industry. 
There has been some delay in the matter. 
When the Industries Conference met in 
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LORD MOUNTBATTENLAYS NATIONAL ARCHIVES OF 
INDIA 


FOUNDATION STONE OF 
FACULTY BUILDING 


Laying the foundation of the Faculty 
Building, Delhi University on March 
7, Lord Mountbatten said : 


The foundation stone which I am 
about to lay is the start of one of the 
most important projects in recent years 
affooting the University, for it is the 
foundation stone of the Faculty Building, 
and on the other side of the Vice- 
Chancellor’s Avenue, facing the Faculty 
Building, it is intended to build in due 
course the new University Library. 
These two buildings, the Faculty Buil- 
ding and the University Library will repre- 
sent the real heart of the University, and 
they are sited in the centre of the other 
University institutions which it ie hoped 
to build later on. 

In this Faculty Building I am told 
that all University post-graduate teaching 
and ultimately all undergraduate Honours 
teaching in arta subjects will be concen- 
trated. In addition to the necessary 
lecture rooms, libraries and so on there 
will be two quadrangles at each end, 
end in the centre an ly Hall, 
where the University will in the future 
be able to hold its Convocations and 
other ceremonies, 


The Government of India have enabled 
this building to be constructed by a 
substantial grant, made to the Uni- 
versity on the recommendation of the 
University Grants Committee. Iam very 
sorry that the architect, Mr. Mathur, 
@ graduate of the University, who hae 


also designed the University Science . 


Libraries, is preveated from being 
present on this notable occasion. 


I am sure that all these buildings, 
when complete, will form a group of 
University buildings scarcely equalled 
in ia, and in the most attractive 
ating of trees and gardens. It is there- 
fore a great pleasure vo me to be present 
this afternoon and to participate in the 
eart of this great venture, and I shall 
now have much pleasure in laying. this 
foundation stone. 


RAILWAY ENQUIRY: 
COMMITTEE 


The re-constituted Indian Railway 
Enquiry Committee met on March 15, 
Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru, Chairman, 


presiding, and decided to. proceed on a. 


tou of the E. I., B. N., O.T., and Assam 
Railwaya from March 27, says a Press 
Note issued by the Ministry of Rai!ways 
(Railway Board) on March 16. 


The Committee was appointed in April, 
1947, and has been enquiring into the 
uestion of economies and improved 

ciency in all branches of Railway 

working but had to suspend its activities 
from the middle of October, 1947 due to 
the preocoupation of Railway Administra- 
tions with problema arising out of the 


seal of the country and of the 
ailways. 


The Annual Report of the National 
Archives of India (formerly the Imperial 
Record Department) for the year 1946 
presents a good record of work done in 
the field of Archival Science. The im- 
portance of the Department as India's 
largest repository of records on up-to- 
date lines has been recognised by the 
Government of India which has sanctioned 
several technical posts to assist the 
devolopment of this Department. The 
flow of records from ditferent depart- 
ments of the Goverunent of India into 
the National Archives continued. ‘ 


During the year under review a total 


number of 2,14,194 sheeta were reno-— 


vated by the Preservation Branch of 
the Department. The procees of restoring 
the large proportion of badly worn out 
and brittle records on poor quality 
paper consists in flattening the folded 
documents and reinforcing them with 
chiffon and Japanese tissue paper 
wherever necessary. An order has been 
placed for a laminating hydraulic press 
by the use of which papers can be 
coated on each aside with a thin, trans- 
parent cellulose acetate foil. 


Research Laboratory 


The Research Laboratory of the 
National Archives of India has worked 
under a great handicap owing to the 
scarcity of essential chemicals. It has 


succeeded in evolving a new technique 


of repair of palm leaf manuscripts which 
consists in coating worn out leaves on 
both sides with cellulose acetate foil 
by means of « plastic adhesive and then 
rubbing them with a smooth rubber 
roller. The process was found to have 
increased the flexibility of the leaves to 
@ marked degree. / 


Investigations were also carried on 
as to the advisability of the use of D.D.T. 
in records repositories and libraries and 
on’ the possibility of utilization of Neem 
(Melia azadirachta) as a substitute for 
some of the rare chemicals used in the 
manufacture of dextrine paste. 


For providing training for archivists, — 


classes are held and instruction im- 
parted in the theory and practice of 
archival management and preservation of 
records to students deputed by -Provin- 
cial and State Governments, Univer- 
sities and other institutions. The 
department also attends to an increasing 
number of requests from various offices 
and individuals for advice and _assis- 
tance regarding scientific technique of 
archives keeping. The long-felt need 
of an archival journal has been fulfilled 


by the publication of the Indian Archives . 


by the department. 


The department has been making 
aatistactory progress in ite projects of 
preparation of indexes and calenders. 
A Scheme for publication of important 
records of the East India Company bLuas 
also been adopted. The manuscripts ot 
the travels of Thevenot and Caren ae 
eady for the press. An ever increasing 


number of students are taking advantage 
of the tacilities granted by the depart. 
ment for scholarly research on a tare 
variety ot subjects. The department 
also received several requests ior 1n- 
formation trom the records or copies of 
them from™ Government agencies and 
private individuals tor various purposes. 


A number of records were displayed 
on different occasiuns. Vocuments re- 
lating to Archaeological and Autiquariao 
studiss were displayed at the exhibition 
Organised under the auspices of the 
Onental Conference at Nagpur in 
October 1946. A number of original 
papers relating to Nir Whalliam Jones 
were displayed at the exhibition arranged 
by the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 
in connection with the bi-centenary of! 
his biuth. : 7 

The department has also made eu. 
cational and cultural contacts with 
archives offices aud institutions in foreign 
countries and exchanged publications as 
weil as information with them. A 
member of the staff was deputed to the 
National Archives, Washington, for 
training in up-to-date method of archieve 
keeping. 


LEGISLATORS VISIT JAMMU 


Five members of the Standing Com- 
mittee of Legislature for the Ministry of - 
Defence accompanied by. Mr. H.K. 
Ramadhayani, !.C.8., Joint Secretary, 
Ministry of Defence, arrived in Jammu 
on March 27. They are Mr. K. 
Santhanam, Paudit Thakurdas Bhargava, 
Mr. Kamath, Mr. Mohanlal Saxena and 
Mr. Poonacha. 


' Boou after their arrival, the party 
visited the Suchetgarh area where they 
saw our pickets and troops. Villages, 
which were devastated by raiders, are 
now being rehabilitated in this area. 
The members spoke to several villagers. 
In the afternoon they went around the 
wards in the Jammu Military Hospital 
where the wounded from the forward 
areas are receiving treatment. 


POWER ALCOHOL INDUSTRY 
(Continued jrom Page 552) 


Delhi in December last the matter was 
discussed in detail and it was generally 
agreed that powers should he transferred 
to the Central Government in national 
interest. Idid not ask the House to 
refer the Bill to a Select Committee Le- 
cause it is a sliort Bill, and once that 
principle is accepted, the details are not 
of a controversial nature. So far as the 
amendments proposed are concerned, I 
have discussed the amendments wit}. . 
most of the movers who have given 
notice, and barring three or four whieh 
I believe we can accept, others perhaps 
may not be moved, so that the Bill may 


_be passed into law before the House 


adjourns today at 6 o’clock. Sir, 1 move 
that the Bill be takon into consideration. 
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22. Pandit Nehru, Prime Minister, took 
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INAUGURATION | 


Pandit Nehru, Prime Minister, tilts the 


first pail of concrete at the Hirekud 
pur 


Dam site io Sambal 


Pandit Nehru Lays Foundation 


HILE the gathering sang ‘Jana 
Gana Mana’ Pandit Jawaharlal 

Nehru, Prime Minister of India, 

laid the foundation concrete to the 
Hirakud dam near Sambalpur on April 
12. The Hirakud Project which is to 
cost Rs. 48 crores is expected to be 
vompleted in the record time of six years. 


Pandit Nehru speaking in Hindi said 
that wealth was produced by labour. 
The Hirakud Project opened up great 
opportunities of work to the people, and 
afforded promise of immense wealth not 
only in Orissa but also to the country 
as a whole. The work hadonly just 
begun and this was not time for self- 
congratulation. It had to be completed 
quickly; and all must bend their 


energies for the purpose. 


His Excellency the Governor of Orissa, 
Dr. Kailas Nath Katju, thanked Mr. 
Khosla and the engineers who had made 
the project possible and hoped that where 
diamond was known ‘to have been dis- 
covered before, production of wealth 
greater than diamonds would result by 
the completion of the Hirakud dam, and 
make the le of Orissa great and pros- 
perous. He seared that proper com. 
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pensation would be offered to the people 
di of land or houses aga result 
of the project. 


The Prime Minister of Orissa, Mr. 
Hari Krishna Mehtab, referred to the 
province as a land of misery due to large 
number of rivers flowing from Weat to 
East without helping the land, and wel- 
comed the Hirakud Project, ag & means 
to harness ite waters for the prosperity of 
the province. 


Mr. Khosla’s Speech 


Rai Bahadur A. N. Khosla, Chairman 
of the Central Waterpower, Irrigation 
and Navigation Commission, who had 
conceived and worked on the Hirakud 
project since 1946, spoke of the project as 
the first multipurpose development plan 
sanctioned by the Indian Government 
after Independence. It was the coun- 
try’s freedom, he pointed out, which 
enabled the taking up the execution forth 
with. He said: 


It is my proud privilege and good 
fortune to be able to witness, this day, 
the inauguration in stone and mortar 
of this project which I cunceived in 


1948 


- @. wg. 


OF HIRAKUD PROJECT 


May 1945 barely three years ago. In the 
past, projects of this nature have taken 
30 to 50 years from the date of conception 
in final form to the date of completion. 
The Bhakra Dam Project in the Punjab 
in its present form was conceived in 1913. 
I happened to be among the first few 
pioneers on this project. It was only 
in 1947 that work was allowed to proceed 
on this project. The Tungabhadra Dam 
was thought of in 1856, conceived in final 
form in 1902 and work started in 1945 
on the canals and in 1947 on the dam 
after the 40 years old water dispute 
between Madras, Hyderabad and Mysore 
was resolved through the good offices 
of the Central Waterpower, Irrigation 
and Navigation Commission. The 
Krishnarajasagar Project was conceived 
in 1901, work commenced in 1911 and 
completed in two stages in 1941. 
Similar had been the fate of the Sukkur 
Barrage on the Indus in Sind where 
this gap was over 40 years; the Mettur 
Dam im Madras, 33 years ; the Damodar 
Canal in Bengal, 63 years; the Periyar 
Dam in Madras, 28 years; and the Sutlej 
Valley Project Punjab where it was 32 
years. It is a happy augury that in a 
free India the gap betwean the conception 
of this first project to be sanctioned and 
the inauguration of its construction will 
be barely three years and its translation 
into reality will be, let us hope, not more 
than six years thereafter. 


Orissa’s Water Wealth 


Orissa has many problems. The fore- 
most among these is the maldistribution 
of rainfall during the year and from year 
to year. There is either two much 
water or too little, floods or famine. Orissa 
has tremendous water wealth in ite three 
major rivers, the |Mahanadi, Bra- 
hmini and Baitarani, but that is 
mostly going to waste, doing damage to 
life and property in ita passage to the 
sea. This was the first problem to be 
referred to me as Chairman of the newly 
created Waterpower, Irrigation and 
Navigation Commission within a month 
of my assuming charge of office in Febru- 
ary 1945. I visited the site in May 1945 
and discussed the problem, with local 
officers. My independent and immediate 
reaction was to evolve a gacheme which 
would convert the destructive activity 
of the flood waters into constructive and 
creative channels. That scheme was 
the basin wide development, ag a first 
step, of the largest of these three rivers, 
the Mahanadi, for purposes of flood 
control, irrigation, waterpower, and naviga- 
tion, by means of three storage dams, 
one at Hirakud, the other at Tikkerpara 
and third at Naraj. 


The proposals as formulated were 
considered at a Conference held on 8¢ 
November 1945 under the Chairmanship 
of the Hon'ble Dr. B. R. Ambedkar. At 
this Orissa Multipurpose Rivers Con- 
ference comprising representatives of 
Orissa and C. P. Governments and Orissa 
States besides those of the Government of 
India, the desirability of undertaking 
forthwith the surveys and investigations 
of the Orissa Rivers with a view to pre. 
paring & scheme for (%) flood control, (s#) 
urigation and drainage, (1t1) power develop. 


ment, and (tv) eoil conservation was con- 


BRA 


Pandit Nehru looks through a microscope in the ‘Hirsl:ud Dam laboratories 
at Sambalpur where soil testing experiments are being conducted 


sidered and the conference was un- 
animously of the view that the investiga- 
tion of Mahandadi for multipurpose de- 
velopment should be immediately taken 
up and also agreed that it should be 
done by the Central Waterpower, Irriga- 
tion*and Navigation Commission. 


On reading the mass of literature 
produced by the various committees 
appointed in this connection T discovered 
_ that my mind was working on the lines 

indicated in the report of 1947 by that 
great doyan of Indian Engineers Sir M. 
Visvesvaraya—the maker of modern Mysore 
and the father of the multipurpose deve- 
lopment idea in India and TI believe in 
the world. When, at the Industries 
Conference held in November 1947 in 
Delhi I sought his advice on this project, 
his fey “ey was more or less to the 
effect, “ Project appears to be good, 
go ahead, go ahead even if you make a few 
mistakes—nothing venture nothing win,”’ 
were the words of a man of action, a man 
who had dreamt great dreams and had 
them translated into realities, in the 
face of genuine as well as interested 
criticism, opposition and obstruction. 
These words provided the much needed 
moral support but they served also as a 


sharp reminder of the futility and dangers - 


of a policy of inaction born of the fear of 
making mistakes. 


We are spending to the tune of rupees 
one hundred crores a year in importing 
food grains. We are forced by necessity 
to do so. But is it not the result of some 
collossal mistake or mistakes we have 
made in the past. We can produce all 
the food we need and more and we can 
do so fairly quickly. We have vast 
areas of uncultivated land, we have 
unlimited resources in water and we have 
tremendous water power potential 
spread over the entire length and breadth 
of India. We must begin from now on 
to harness these immense resources which 
bountiful nature has given us im-~ the 
interest of self sufficiency, in a drive for 
more production to retain -our hard-won 
freedom and at the same time to raise 
the: standard of living of the common 
man. Shall we be frightened into inac- 
tion lest we make mistakes? I feel, Sir, 


that India has enough competent talent © 


which will execute plans without making 
major mistakes. But even if a mistake 
is made here and there, it can but be 
insignificant in its effect compared with 
the great mistakes which have resulted 


in an annual drain of rupees one hundred 


crores a vear from thia not too rich a 
country: : 


~ posals much of machinery 


Sir, I need not dilate on the engineering 
features of the Hirakud Dam Project. 
These have been published in book form. 
In brief this project, of which the con- 
struction wit be inaugurated today, is a 
part—an independent but integral part 
—of the scheme of basin-wide develop- 
ment of the Mahanadi river, comprising 


_ three dams with their canal systems and 


power installations, namely, the Hirakud 
Dam, the Tikkerpara and the Naraj 
dam. It consists of the construction of a 
dam 160 feet above deepest founda- 
tion rock and three miles across between 


- abutment hills, with low dykes on the 


left and right banks. The spillway of 
the dam (1800 to 2000 ft) across the 
left arm of the river will be in concrete 
for 1,000,000 acres discharge, so also the 
950 ft. length of dam on the extreme 
right, required for the power house. The 
rest of the dam will be of earth properly 
rolled and consolidated. 


There will be a set of navigation locks 
and two fish ladders. The water from 
the power plant will be carried through 


-& power-cum- navigation channel on the 
right bank into a subsidiary reservoir 


and finally discharged into the river 
through the lower power house 17 miles 
below the upper power house. The total 
installed capacity at the two power 
plants will be nearly 350,000 k. w. at 
60% load factor. There willbe gravity 
and lift canals om cither side with a total 
capacity to irrigate nearly 11 lakhs of 
acres. The reservoir at Hirakud will 
act as a great flood moderator affording 
protection to the deltaic area, 


Preparatory Work 


When the navigation facilities are fully 
developed, the Dambhra_ port near 
Chandbali will develop into a deep sea . 
port capable of handling very consider- 
able volume of traffic. 


+ 


Based on the rates prevailing in De- 
cember 1946, the project is estimated to 
cost Rs. 47.81 crores. Jt will take 
nearly six years to complete. On these 
assumptions, the project is expected to 
pay a return of £ 29% in the 14th year 
after start of construction. 


It is hoped that the first power unit 
will be installed by late 1952. 


Sir, you will like to know the present 
state of our investigations and prepara- 
tory work for construction. Besides 
the survey and investigations of which 
detailed mention has been made in 
the printed project, we have completed 
1,000,000 acres of topographical surveys : 
made _ considerable advance on_ the 
exploration of foundations by means of 
test pits, drill holes, drifts,  ete., 
made detailed analysis of construc- 
tion materials namely soils, ballast, sands, 
and mortars ; made extensive soil surveys 
of the areas to be brought under irriga- 
tion ; made further detailed studies of 
rainfall and runoff, of the rate of 
silting of reservoir and, in genera! 
of the economics of — features 
of the project. In respect of prepara. 
tory work, we have procured from Dis- 
i uired for 
construction of the and 


the 
‘appurtenant 


. is in the course of erection. 
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We have built many temporary resi- 
dential buildings for officers, staff and 
labour and for offices, laboratories, 
workshops, power house and stores. We 
have constructed nearly 100 miles of 
earthen service roads. e have started 
negotiations for setting up & cement 
factory. We have obtained preliminary 
quotations of cost and delivery time, 
of the power units to. be installed at 
the two power stations. We have made 
many studies in respect of power geheta- 
tion with a view to increasing output 
and cutting down costs. We have made 
investigations as to where the power 
generated at this project will be utilised 
and contacted various industrial interests. 
We have thought of schemes of setting 
up industrial townships on the right 
bank of the river and the type of indus- 
tries to be set up. We are making a 
detailed survey of the mineral resources 
of the region so that communications 
and industrial planning should’ be 
related to our resources in power and 
minerals. i 

Investigations of the possibilities of 
development of a deep sea port at 
Dambhra are in progress. 


New Railway Line 


The Railway Board has sanctioned, 
as a high priority project, the construc- 
tion of the Sambalpur-Kantabun)i 
Railway line with a railway bridge 
across the Mahanadi, two miles above 
Sambalpur, to connect Sambalpur to 
Kantabunji on the Raipur Vizagapatam 
railway. The work on this line is being 
started icone a It ee hoped that Re 
tem railway bridge across ) 
Mahanady will be ready by the end of 
1948 and a permanent one by the end of 
1949. A highway road bridge will be 
carried on the same piers and will be 
ready about the same time. The Talchar 
Barwadih railway link has been similarly 
sanctioned as a high priority project and 
a cross link to Sambalpur will give ready 
access to the mineral wealth of the 
Bonai and Keonjhar areas. 


On the 9th April Sambalpur had for 
the first time, the boon of a telephone 
service giving trunk connection to the 
rest of the country. 


In carrying out our preliminary investi- 
gations we did not lose sight of the 
preparatory work so necessary for making 
& quick start with the construction ,once 
the word “Go” is given. 


In the above activities we have had 
the unfailing co-operation of the Survey 
of India, the Geological Survey of India, 
the Railway Board, the India gene is 
cal Department, Posts and Telegrap 
Department, Ministry of Industry and 
Supply, Disposals Directorate, and all 
departments of the Government of Orissa. 


Sir, I may venture to picture at this 
stage my vision of the Orissa of tomorrow. 
The merger of States has solved many 
hitherto insoluble problems. The river 
valleys are now available for develop- 
ment without involving any political 
complications. Sambalpur will soon be 
the centre of industrial enterprise. With 
& steel factory, an aluminium factory and 
many other factories dotted all over the 
area, it will steadily grow in importance. 
With the railway facilities now sanctioned 
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for execution or conteinplated in the 
near future, it will have ready access 
to the rich mineral deposits of iron, coal, 
manganese, bauxite, limestone, eto. 
The power generated at Hirakud will 
be utilized within a few years after in- 
stallation. The next source of power 
will be from the Tikke Dam—the 
reservoir at which will provide the 
biggest man-made Jake in the world and 
& power installation of nearly 2 million 
kilowatts. It is hoped investigations at 
this site will be ready within two years 
after which decision as to further pro- 
gress in this respect can be taken. The 
water impounded at this dam will be 
far in excess of the uirements of irri- 
gation in the delta. It is proposed to 
transfer part of this water through a five 


- mile tunnel into the Rushikulya valley for 


irrigating large areas there. The merger 
of States enables this great project to 
be undertaken concurrently with the 
Hirakud Dam Project. 


The construction of these projects will 
provide unlimited opportunities to the 
people of Sambalpur and Orissa for the 
exercise of initiative and skill in the 
planning, research, construction and 
industrial ‘fields. New ideas, new inven- 
tions and new methods will originate in 
years to come in this so-called backward 
area to assist and guide workers in other 
parts of the country. It will be our 
endeavour—nay our sacred , duty—to 
encourage local talent to blossom into 
fruition. 


Resettlement of Dispossessed 


The resettlement of dispossessed people 
from the reservoir areas is one of the major 
problems to be tackled on this project. 
The merger of States has eased the 
situation a great deal. As stated in the 
project report the policy in this respect 
will have to be generous and progressive, 
giving land for land, if possible, setting 
up model villages with modern amenities 
and otherwise providing continuous 
employment and incentive to better living. 
Those people who will suffer (however 
temporary the suffering) so that their 
brethren may prosper must have the first 
claim on our thoughts and attention, 
and must receive sympathetic and 
generous consideration at the hands of 
the Government. 


The report of the Hirakud Dam Pro- 
ject has been in the hands of the authori- 
ties and some experts for nearly a year 
now and I have to express my keen 
sense of satisfaction that with very few 
exceptions it has received general approval 
and approbation. 


_ In the preparation of the project and 
in the investigations we have had the 
benefit of advice_of Indian and foreign 
specialists in many fields. The project 
has been visited twice by Dr. J. L. 
Savage, the world authority on dams. A 
high level committee of experts, two 
from India and two from abroad, namely 
Dr. J. L. Savage and Mr. L. N. McChellan, 
Chief Electrical and Mechanical En- 
gineer, U. S. Bureau of Reclamation and 
Mr. A. S. Gookay, Chief Engineer, Ele- 
ctricity, Punjab, and Mr. M. Narasimhaiya, 
Chief Engineer, Mysore, has been set up 
to advise on the various features of the 
project. It is hoped that we shall be 
able to secure the advice of Sir M. 
Visvesvaraya on all essential matters. 


s 


1948 


: HE construction of the 


HIRAKUD WILL USHER IN 
ERA OF PROSPERITY 
Dam, the first Raine Dolce 
onthe Mahanadi near Sambalpur 


will usher in an era of all-round 
prosperity for Orissa. 


Orissa, including the States newly 
merged into it, has an area of more than 
50,000 square miles and a population of 
nearly 12 millions. Though the ares 
covered by the Province contains vést 
agricultural jand and forests, is traversed 
by three major rivers, the Mahanadi, the 
Brahmini and the Baitarani and con- 
tains besides, large deposits of coal, iron, 
bauxite, manganese, graphite, mica, 
limestone etc., it is at present probabl 
the most backward area in India wit 
al] its immense economic potential stil) 
to be exploited. The Mahanadi schemé 
of which the Hirakud Project will be the 
first stage of development is intended to 
inaugurate such realisation of pros- 
perity. 


The Mahanadi, literally the Great River, 
which carries annually 74 million acre 
feet of water (higher than that carried 
by the Nile and far higher than that 
of the Tennesse River), has, it has been 
calculated, & mean annual discharge of 
about 100,000 (1 lakh) cusecs, which 
works out at nearly two-thirds of the 
total discharge of all the existing canals 
and irrigation wells in India irrigating 
about 70 million acres each year. The 
Mahanadj has a catchment area of about 
51,000 square miles at its debouch in 
the plains, and experts believe that if 
most of its water is conserved and utilised 
in conjunction with the available head, 
it may be possible to irrigate every 
available acre of land, to generate from 
four to five million kilowatts of },ower, 
to render the river navigable over a length 
of 350. miles for heavy draft vessela and 
to carry out fish culture on a large scale. 


Mahanadi Valley 


The basin-wide plan for the deveiop. 
ment of the Mah4nadi valley will include 
the construction of a series of dams on the 
main river and its major tributaries and 
of ancillary irrigation, power and naviga- 
tion works. On the main river three 
sites have ajready heen choson for dam 
construction, namely, at  Hirakud, 
Tekerpara (Barmul Pass) and Naraj. Ae: 
this entire plan will involve considerable 
time for preparation and a huge financial 
lay-out, it has been decided to implement 
the plan in a number of independent 
atages, which can al] eventually fit into 
@ ullified basin-wide scheme, Consider- 
ations of urgent need for irrigation felt 
most keenly in Sambalipur District as 
well as other power and navigation 
potentialities have led to the choice of 
Hirakud Dam project as the first inde- 
pendent stage to be taken up. 


It is from the Hirakud Dam that irri- 
gation can be p-ovided to the areas in 
SambalJpur istrict. The irrigation 
canals will command an area of 13 lacs 
of acres. From thie dam it will be possible 
to afford a substantia] measure of flood 
protection to the delta arca, for it ir 
so designed that the flood level in the 
delta area is kept below the absolute 
safelimiting gauge in normal! years, and 
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even in the worst years there will ocour 
no material damage. 


Power will be developed to the extent 
of 350 thousand K. Ws. so that the indus- 
trial and agricultural development can 
be planned and proceeded with at once. 
From the cheap power thus developed 


aluminium, steel, paper, cement and 
textile industries oan be set up in 
the neighbourhood of Sambalpur. By 


regulating the release of water from the 
Hirakud reservoir and by removing 
obstacles and providing conservation 
measures, six to eight hundred tons 
tows oan ply from sea to Dalab and then 
to the Hirakud Pool. As is generally 
recognised the carriage by water is cheaper 
than any other form of transport. 


The salient features of Hirakud dam 
project may be briefly stated. A dam is 
proposed to be constructed across the 
Mahanadi at Hirakud—9 miles upstream 
of Sambalpur. {t will be 150 ft. high 
and 3 miles long. Nearly one-third of 
the dam will be reserved for surplussing 
the flood. water of this giant river. Six 
irrigation channels will be taken out from 
the dam to irrigate 11 lakhs of acres of 
land annually. Hydroelectric power will 
be generated firstly at the dam site and 
secondly at a place 12 miles downstream 
where on an average a head of nearly 
seventy ft. is available. It will have 
a flood absorption capacity of 2.8 million 
acre ft. 


The area submerged under the pro- 
posed Hirakud Reservior will be 1,35,000 
acres, out of which nearly 70,000 acres 
will be cultivated land. The programme of 
constructing the dam will be so arranged 
that the actual. submergence of the above 
is gradual and spread over 8 period of 
about five years. It is proposed to 
pay generous compensation to the dis- 
possessed people. J.and wil] be given 
for land as far as possible, and dispossesed 
inhabitants settled on new land, will be 
helped and encouraged to construct and 
live in model villages with provision for 
incorporating modern amenities in due 

-eourse. New village sites will be located 
after careful consideration of the various 
factors so as to make the community life 
happy and full. 


Progress Made 


The total cost of the Hirakud Dam has 
been estimated at 47.81 crores of rupees, 
which is expected after some years to 
vield a return of more than 4 per cent. 
Over and above the financial return, it is 
felt, there will be appreciable indirect 
benefits, such as increase in food produc- 
tion which at present is the crying noed 
of India, development of basic industries 
(thereby providing employment to 
millions), provision of almost complete 
flood contro} and provision of navig. 
ational facilities and clean domestic water 
supply in thousands of villages. 


Since the publication of the Mahanadi 
Project Report in 1947 considerable work 
has been done on dril] holes with diamond 
drills in the river bed to obtain deep 
course ; trial pits have been made along 
the earthen part of the dam and the 
navigation canal; materials of con- 
struction, such as aggregates for concrete, 
soils for the earth dam, water etc. have 
been tested ; preliminary surveys of tho 
power channel] and irrigation canals have 
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been carried out; large number of tem- 
porary but decent shelters have been put 
up for the project staff and labour; stores, 
workshops, power house and: other 
essential buildings have been erected, 
the material having been mostly ob- 
tained from Disposals; part of the 
necessary construction machinery has 
been taken to the site and js in readiness 
for operation ; temporary access roads 
have been constructed throughout the 
working area of the dam, dykes , navigs- 
tion canal, tailrace, residentia] and 
workshop asrea; the alignments for the 
railway from Sambalpur to the probable 
bridge site across the Mahanadi a few 
miles above Sambalpur has been laid 
and construction work will start simul- 
taneously with the laying of concrete in 
the dam 


Explaining the time schedule for the 
execution of the project a note of the 
Central Waterpower, Irrigation, Naviga- 
tion says, “The Hirakud Dam Pro. 
ject was conceived by the Chaimman, 
Central Waterpower, Irrigaticn and 
Navigation Commission in May 1945. 
Agreement between Orissa, Bihar, ad. 
Joiming States and Government of ]ndia 
was obtained in 1946 when investigations 
were started. The Pioject Report was 
published in 1947 and the construction 
work will be started in 1948. It is hoped 
that the work of construction wok will 
be finished by 1953. In other words 
from the date of conception of the project 
to its virtua] completion it will be about 
8 years. 


As against this, Sukkur Barrage on 
the Indug in Sind was conceived in 1890, 
construction started in 1922 and com- 
pleted in 1931; the Bakhia Dam pro- 
ject in the Punjab was conceived in 
1910, investigations started in 1912, con- 
struction started in 1948 and it is likely 
to be completed in 1954 or 1955; the 
Sarda Canal project in U. P. was con- 
ceived in 1857, some 13 plans were drawn 
up and submitted till finally in 1920 
the project was sanctioned and con. 
struction was completed in 1929; the 
Mettur project 1n Madras was conceived 
in 1901, drawn up in detail in 1910, 
construction started in 1925 and complet- 
edin 1934; the Tungabhadra project was 
conceived in 1902, work started in 1945 
and is expected to be completed in 1953 
or 1954; the Thal project in the Punjab 
was conceived in 1570, work started in 
1939 and is yet to be completed ”’. 
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As there ure different post offices bear- 
ing the same name in different parts of 
the country both in India and Pukistan, 
omission on the part of the the vender 
to indicate the name of the district and 
the province in the addresses on postal 
articles leads to delay in their delivery, 
gavs & Press Note issued hy D.G. P. and 
T. on April 3. To avoid the delay 
caused by wrong circulation of such 
articles to post offices of the same name, 
the public are advised that in writing the 
addresses, the name of the district 
and/or the province should slways be 
added after the name of the post office. 
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MONUMENT FOR 
GANDHIJI IN 
WASHINGTON 


The Administration Sub-Committee of 
the American House of representatives 
met in Washington on Apri] 5 to hear 
Congreesman Celler on his Bill to erect 
&® monument to Mahatma Gandhi in 
the American capita). 


Mr. Celler outhning the provisions of 
his Bill said ; ‘‘Mahatma Gandhi was 
the most potent force for peace in our 
time. It was fitting that the United 
States should take the first step marking 
our appreciation of his contributions to 
peace. Such a move would be in recog- 
nition of the values for which he stood 
and which we stand in danger of losing’’. 


Congressman Mundt testifying before 
the committee urged the desirability of 
erecting & monument to a man who wae 
not only the Perce leader responsible 
for freeing India from foreign rule but 
was likened to Christ and had a worlc|. 
wide appeal. He added ‘Mahatma Gandhi 
was already immortal and it was fitting 
that the American people should pay 
their homage to his message of feosdon, 
and peace ue 


Mr. J. J. Singh, President of the India 
League in America also gave evi 
before the committee. He described 
the India League and the influence it 
commanded in the States, and spoke of 
the formation of the Gandhi Memorial 
Committee which he said would collect 
funds for the proposed monument. 


EXEMPTION FROM 
INCOME-TAX 


A provision has been made in the 
[Indian Finance Act, 1948 that charities 
given to approved institutions will 
be exempt from income-tax under certain 
conditions, says a Press Communique 
issued by the Ministrv of Finance on 
April 5. A list is being prepared in 
consultation with the Provinces. The 
Government of India have, however, 
decided to include the Gandhi National 
Memorial Fund in such a list when it is 
issued. Contributions made to _ this 
fund will be exempt from income-tax 
under the relevant provisions of the 
[Indian Finance Act, 1948. 


In order that Press trunk calls, which 
are entitled to a concessional rate, may 
be distinguished from other calls it is 
necessary that the caller intimates to the 
Public Call Offices or the exchange book 
ing the call that it isa Presa call, says 
a Press Note issued by the D. G. P. & 
T. on April 1. 


Such calls should only he made to Press 
numbers that are registered with the head 
of a circle. It should be understood 
that trunk calls clearlv relating to matter 
intended for publication in a newspaper 
will be treated as Pres. trunk calls. 
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PLACE OF INSURANCE IN INDIA’S 
ECONOMY 


HE need ot the hour in the econo- 
mic field is increased output and 
produotion, but with no_ corres- 

ponding increase in the wage bill. This 
di‘foulty has to be overcome if the 
country and insurers are not to be over- 
whelmed by an economic crisic. 


Thus observes the Superintendent of 
(nsurance in his Report which forms 
part of the Indian Insurance Year Book 
1947. Roferring to the communal con- 
flict’s reperoussions on trade and industry 
in the country, he adds that these to- 
gether with world-wille post-war diffi- 
culties have impeded measures of 
economic rehabilitation. ‘‘A marked 
decrease in industrial output all round 
is noticeable, and unless this down~ard 
tendency is checked and adequate 
in-lustrial expanaion takes place, shrink- 
age in inoomes of insurers is bound to 
occur ’’. 


These present trends are all the mor 
pronounced when it is realised that 
during 1946 there was an_ all round 
inorzase in insurance business written in 
India. ‘‘Life’* companies effected 
roughly six per cent more business than 
in 1945. Fire insurance companie: and 
companies doing miscellaneous insurance 
business recorded net premium incomes 
which were respectively 25 per cent and 
60 per cent. higher than those of the 
previous year. Increased §$ premium 
incomes were also shown by Marine 
insurers. Also, loss ratios in the case of 
Motor and Marine insurance concerns 
showed a welcome drop, and that in 
apite of ‘‘an abnormal proportion” of 
old cars being on the road and a likely 
increase in claims due to theft and 
pilferage. 


After recording these "highlights ’”’ of 
1946, the Report warns that although 
tuling price levels and hitherto unspent 
war-earncd moneys might keep premium 
incomes buovant for some time yet, new 
business in the present economic set-up 
is not likely to romnin at its present 
level permanently, “and there are already 
signs of a regression "’. 


After Partition 


Following the partition of the country, 
some movement of the Revzisterad Offices 
of insurers and Provident Societies took 
place from one Dominion to the other, 
and on November 15, 1947, she number 
of insurers rozistered under the Insnr- 
ance Act 1938 was 238 in the Dominion 
of India, nine in the Dominion of 
Pakistan and 101 outside both Dominions. 
Tndian insurers engaged only in ‘ Life” 
business numbored 148. Those doing 
* Life’? and other classes of insurance 
totalled 46. And 42 were engaged only 
in non-life business. The correspond. 
ing figures for Pakistan were 3, 3, 3; and 


those for non-Indian insurers, 3, 12 and 
RB. ; 


The net amount of Life 
_ business effected by Indian insurers in 
'ndia and in force at the end of 1946 was 
about 25,69,000 policies, insaring aA 
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sum of Rs. 5,14.50 crores and having 6 
premium income of Rs. 25.59 crores, 
These figures represent an increase over 
the previous year’s of about 1,93,000 
in the number of policies, Rs. 55.07 crores 
in the sum insured and Rs. 2.78 crores 
in the premium inoome. The correspond- 
ing figures for non-Indian insurers were 
about 2,28,000 policies, insuring a sum of 
Rs. 100.85 crores, and with a premium 
income of Rs. 5.65 crores. 


The net amount of life insurance busi- 
ness effected outside India by Indian 
insurers in 1946 and the amount remain- 
ing in force at the end of that year were 
about 16,200 policies, insuring a eum of 
Rs. 5.73 crores; and about 85,700 
policies, insuring a sum of Rs. 24.90 
crores. 


The total revenue income for the year 
1946 of Indian and non-Indian insurers 
in respeot of their Life insurance husiness 
in India was Rs. 32.02 crores and Rs. 7.76 
crore. respectively. The total outgo, 
including amounts disbursed as claims, 
surrenders, etc. was Rs. 16.17 orores 
and Rs. 5.88 orores respectively. The 
halance—Re. 15.85 crores and Rs. 1.88 
crores—represented the increase in the 
life funds of Indian and non-Indian 
insurers respectively. 


Fall in Interest Yield 


The rate of interest on mean Life funds 
of Indian insurers during 1946, after 
deductions of iticnme-tax at source, Was 
3.20 per cent, as compared with 3.48 
per cent in the previous year. Tho 
total expenses of management expressed 
as a percentage of the premium income 
during the year worked out to 31.2 per 
cent as compared with 32.2 per cent. 
in the previous year. 


The corresponding figures for non- 
Indian insurers were 3.18 per cent. 
and 20.2 per cent, as compared with 
3.22 per cent and 19.3 por cent for the 
previous year. ; 


Of the 48 new vajuations of Indian 
insurers published in the Year Book, 25 
disclosed a surplus. In the case of 10 
of these, the surplus was allocated to 
policyholders and/or share-holders and 
in the case of the others the surplus was 
carried forward unaappropriated. 
Twenty-three concerns disclosed a 
deficit. In 13 of these, the deficit 
covered hy the free paid up cnpital, and 
in the case of the remaining 10 it was not 
80 Sovered. . 


The net total premium income ot 


Indian insurers under business other 
than Lifa was Rs. 6.69 crores, comprising 
Rs. 3.83 crores from Fire insurance, 
Rs. 1.10 crores from Marine insurance 
and Rs. 1.76 crores from Miscellaneous 
of non-Indian insurers: for business in 
India was as follows: Fire insurance 
Rs. 2.19 orores, Marine insurance Rs. 
1.12 crores and Miacollaneour’ inaurance 
Ra. 1.86 crores, 
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insurance. The net premium income 


The ratio of claims to the net premium 
income of Indian and non-Indian insuress 
oombined was 30 per centin Fireinsurance, 
40 per cent in Marineinsurance and 28 
per cent in Miscellaneous insurance. The 
corresponding percentages for 1945 were 
$1, 52 and 34. 


Ratios of commission to the net 
premium income were: Fire insurance 
22 per cent, with no char.ge over the year 
1945, Marine insurance 15 per cent as 
against 18 per cent for 1945, and Mis- 
vellaneous 15 per cent as agairst 13 per 
cent. 


Ratios of expenses of management to 
the net premiun income were: Fire 
insurance 26 per cent, as again:t 27 per 
cent for 1945; Marine ineurance 21 per 
cent. as in 1945; and Miscellaneous 21 
per cent, as against 20 per cent for 1945. 


On November 15, 1947, there were 118 
provident societiea (1]0 constituted in 
the Dominion of India and 8 in the 
Dominion of Pakistan) registered under 
the Act. The new businers effected by 
these societies in 19246 was about 24,000 
policies, insuring @ sum of Rs. 126 37 
lakhs. This ehowed an increase over 
the previous year’s figures of about. 
1,600 in the number of policies and Ra. 
24.30 lakhs in the sums insured. The 
total business in force at the end of the 
year was about 82,500 policies, insuring 
a sun. of Rs. 807.37 lakhs. 


Life Premium Rstes 


Scrutiny of the investments of Life 
insurance companies under Section 27 
of the Insurance Act showed that on 
December 21, 1946, the companies 
actually had invested in Government and 
Approved Securities nearly 60 per cent. 
more than the statutory requirements. 
‘Cheap money conditions more than 
Section 27 are thus making leading 
insurers invest in a large measure in 
Government and approved securities ”’, 
the Report commente. 


T.icences issued under the Act to in- 
surance agenta in 1946 numbered 1,56,992, 
Of this, about 21,700, or nearly 14 per 
cent, were issued to female agents. The 
comment follow: : ‘‘ Whether all these 


were genuine cases cannot be ascer- 
tained ”’. 


Referring to the latest loan issue of 
2% per cent, (1962) the Superintendent 
of Insurance state:, ‘‘The Government 
is alive to the limits of pursuing this 
cheap money policy”. He tenders the 
advice that the present cheap money 
conditions *‘shonld not make the coni- 
panies abandon their current invest- 
ment policy and yield to the temptation 
to search for attractive vields in more 
speculative fields. 


Referring to the revition of Life pre- 
mium rates effected reeently ty insu- 
rera on an interest basis more in accord 
with the actual yields obtainable. the 
Report suggests that stilla large number 
of insurere are carrving on business at 
unremunerative rates. of | premium. 
‘‘These insurers,’ jt remerks, ‘would 
be well advised to take etock of their 
position and make ean early revision of 
their premium retez on intereat . basis 
more in accord with realities *’. 


(Continued on page 617) 
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(Left) Pandit Nehru firmly cem 
the base for the slowly descen 
foundation stone of Orissa’s | 


BHUBANESHWAR—ORISSA’S NEW 


PANDIT NEHRU LAYS FOUNDATION STONE 


N April 13, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
O Prime Minister of India, laid the 
foundation-stone of the new 
capital of Orissa at Bhubaneshwar, 18 
miles from Cuttack. The ceremony con- 
sisted of placing a metal casket containing 
the autographed declaration of Pandit 
Nehru in laying the foundation-stone, the 
day’s newspaper, some current coins, 
cereals inside the hollow of the base of 
what will be Gandhi Memorial Pillar and 
putting a large stone over it. The future 
capital of Orissa is to be built around this 
memorial to Mahatma Gandhi. 


Pandit Nehru ee after the cere- 
mony referred to India’s capital of New 
Delhi—‘surcharged with past history and 
present troubles‘ and compared it to the 
better atmosphere in Orissa. Laying the 
foundation-stone of Bhubaneshwar,he said, 
was awork very much to his heart— 
work to build and to create something. 
A city was built to be the community 
centre of human beings, affording facili- 
ties for children, housewives and workers 
elike. But such a conception of city 
should not overlook the aspect of beauty. 
he said. Pandit Nehru congratulated the 
architects, engineers and the Government 
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of Orissa on venturing on this great step 
of building Bhubaneshwar. 


The Premier of Orissa, Shri Hari 
Krishna Mehtab, said that the 13th of 
April was a great day for Orissa. Not only 
was it the New Year, but it marked also 
the last day of the National Week. He 
expressed the hope that Bhubaneshwar 
would be the centre of service to the whole 
country. 


His Excellency, the Governor of 
Orissa, Dr. K. N. Katju, also spoke thank- 
ing Pandit Nehru for coming to Orissa to 
lay the foundation-stone. 


New Capital 


The new Orissa capital extends to about 
five square miles and lies between the 
Barang Railway Station and the Bhima 
Tangi plateau. It is being planned 
by a- German town planning expert. 
Dr. O. H. Koenigsberger, and its buildings 
are being designed by the Provincial 
Government's architect in conformity to 
the traditional Oriyan architecture. 
The capital will consist of a 
Government House, an Assembly Hall, 
Secretariat buildings, markets, schools, 
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quarters for officials and other important 
public buildings. According to_ the 
Provincial Government architect, it is 
expected to develop further as days 
go by. 


The ae is to cost 64 crores of rupees, 
and might take 3 to 5 years to complete. 


Bhubaneshwar was the capital of the 
Kesair dynasty of Kings who ruled 
Utkal from 417 A. D. up to the middle 
of the llth century. It is famous for 
its Saivite temples, illustrating the char- 
acteristic feature of Orissan art in perfect 
combination of solidity of mass with 
exuberance of ornament. 


Principles of Town Planning 


A leaflet circulated on the occasion by 
the authorities in charge of the Construc. 
tion of the Capital describes the town- 
planning principles on which the lay-out 
of this city is to be based. Most towns 
have grown haphazardly, it says, and 
very few were planned. Among the few 
planned towns some were laid out for 
military purposes and others with the 
object of demonstrating the power and 
wealth of their initiators. The new 
capital of Bhubaneshwar will be built 
with a different object. It is meant to 
help the people who have to live and 
to work in it. 
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a Above) The terrain of Bhubaneshwar, the site of the new Capital of Orissa 
F: Right) The Prime Minister and party at the Bhubaneshwar temple 
pSottom left) H.E, Dr. K. N. Katju, Orissa Governor, explains the lay-out 

f the new Capital to the Prim: Minister. (Bottom right) The 


Bhubaneshwar temple 


Pandit Nehruland Dr. K. N. Katju visit the Khandagiri caves 


For this purpose a site has been selected 
at the border line between the agricul- 
tural delta of the Mahanadi ‘ and the 
forest hinterland of Orissa. Thus the 
town will enjoy the benefits of the food 
growing delta land and_ the healthy 
climate of the forest areas. 


If the new town is to benefit the people 
first attention must be given to the 
health, safety and education of the 
children. Houses are therefore laid 
out in such a manner that young children 
can reach their kindergarten or basic 
school with a short walk from their homes 
without being endangered by cars and 
trucks. They will find open country and 
playgrounds near their homes. 


The second important group are the 
women. Housewives must find the 
requirements of their households in easy 
reach—even during the hot weather. 
Shopping centres will form an important 
feature of the lay-out of the new town. 
These shopping centres will be more than 
ordinary bazars: in addition to shops 
of all kinds, they will include co-operative 
stores, small vegetable markets, reading 
rooms, class rooms for evening classes, 
dispensaries, police out-posts, sub-post 
offices, restaurants, cinemas and other 
amenities, 


Self-Contained Units 

The third group which requires con- 
sideration in the town are the wage 
earners. It will not be possible to pro. 
vide work for everybody in the immediate 
neighbourhood of his}residence. Even 
if this was physoal'y possible it would 
be undesirable, because an ent 
of this kind would restrict the freedom 
of a man to change his employment. 
The new town will, however, be laid out 
in ‘such a manner that the Secretariat and 
other Government offices and the railway 
station which connects the new capital 
with Puri, Cuttack and Chowdwar can 
be reached within a mile and a half from 
most residences. In addition there will 
be a bus service within not more than‘} 
a mile from any house of the new town. 
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To achieve these objects, the new town 
will be grouped in self-contained neigh- 
bourhood units, each comprising about 
850 families or about 4 to 5 thousand 
people. Four such neighbourhood units 
will be built immediately for the re- 
quirements of the new town, old Bhu- 
baneshwar will form the fifth and further 
neighbourhood units will be added if 
and when the need arises. This system 


of neighbourhood units will permit an 
unlimited or ago of the town without 
sacrificing the basic principle of con- 
eens houses ora schools and 

opping centres and the proximity of 
urban houses to open fields and mora 
grounds. 


The organization of the town as grou 
of neighbourhood units will facilitate the 
establishment of municipal self-govern. 
ment for each group, because the 
administrative units will be small en 

for the average citizen to take an intelli- 
gent interest in the affairs of his con- 
stituency. It is hoped that this system 
uc help oy OP agit the individual 
character unit in appearance and 
social life. . 


To counteract centrifugal tendencies 
which may result) out of the distinct 
grouping of the town, the new plan pro- 
vides for two elements which are _in- 
tended to have an integrating effect :— 


One is ,the group of public building» 


which centre round the Gandhi Memoria] _ 


Pillar, thus making this symbol of 
Gandhiji’s life and teaching the spiritual 
centre of the whole town. 


The second _ integrati element is 
the historical heritage rer surround- 
ings. The temples of Ancient Bhubanesb- 
war, the caves of Khandagiri, and the 
tuins of Tosalis have established 4 
tradition of cultural achievements which 
we shall be proud to continue in our 
new capital. 


Bhubaneshwar temple 
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~ UNION 


IGHEST praise and heartiest con- 

H tulations for the people and 
| Brace of the new United States 
of Vindhya Pradesh were expressed in 
a message from the Hon'ble Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Deputy Prime Minister 
on the occasion of the swearing in cere- 
mony of the Raj Pramukh and Prime 


Minister on April 4 at Rewa. Sarda 
Patel said :— 


For scveral eenturies in the ‘ 
Central India had been the cockpit of 
this great sub-continent. Under a strong 
imperial regime, it was generally either 
a transit route for armies on the march or 
a stepping stone for expeditions to the 
South. Under a weak Centra] Kingdom 
it was divided up into small principalities, 
under feudal rule, which made any 
progress or prosperity impossible. Under 
the British Rule, the latter position 
obtained largely because of historical 
circumstances and high policy. The 
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> Mr. N.V. Gadgil (Le/t) administering 
‘ the oath of office to the Mcharaja of 
: Rewa, Rajprumukh of Vindiya Pradesh 
: Union, at a Durbar held-in Rewa on 
: April 4. (Below) Mr. K.P. Saksena 
‘ being sworn tn as Prime Minister of 
: Vindlya Pradesh Unton by the 
: Rajpramukh. 
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consequence hasbeen that this tract of 
land intended bya bounteous nature to 
Hourish in wealth and plenty has been 
one of the most backward tracts in India. 
Its potentiulities are undoubtedly great. 
Only they require concentrated,  well- 
directed and planned effort to be 
exploited into the service, and for the 
benefit, of its inhabitants. 


It is obvious that this was impossible 
so long as its map represented small 
fragments of principalities, unable to 
{afford or sustain that effort. | Moreover, 
,in the context of present-day world 
, events and in the upsurge of democratic 
. principles, it was impossible that these 
fsmall States should have continued for 
long in their isolated existence without 
inviting internal commotion and _ breed: 
ing discontent which would have merely 
accentuated the ravages of time and 
the disasters of centuries, It has given mo 
immense pleasure, therefore, to find that 
both the Rulers and the people of Rewa 
and Bundelkhand States have decided to 
pool their resources in. order to bring 
out to the full the glory of this ancient 
territory and the potentialities of this 
comparatively undeveloped area. This is a 
decision on which both wise and _patrio- 
tio Princes and their comprehending 
people deserve the highest praise and 
heartiest congratulations. I send these 
on this historic occasion in abundant 
measure and with all my heart. 


I should like to emphasize, however, 
that while a great event has been 
achieved, greater tasks are still to be 
undertaken. Unity and the now democ- 
ratic set-up would be purposeless if they 
did not bring about improvement in the 
lot of the common man or did not secure 
the development of these backward 
areas. Utmost co-operation between the 
various ele.nents, fusion of administra- 
tive and political systems between the 
two parts in which for the time being the 
Union has been divided, a sound, efticient 
and properly directed administrative 
system, and careful husbanding of the 
resources ure essential if this objective is 
to be achieved. 


New Unified Life 


Now that the Union has been achieved, 
let the units cease to think in terms of 
themselves ; their guiding principle should 
not bo their past individual existence, but 
their new unified life under a@ common 
system of Legislature and administration. 
I should, in particular like to appeal to 
His Highness the Maharaja and the 
people of Rowa to recognise their future 
as one of cominon destiny of Bundel- 
khand and themselves. I fully appreciate 
how uuch His Highness and the people 
of Rewa have sacriticed for this common 
purpose. I hope that it would be that 
purpose rather than any narrow outlook 
that wall guide the popular representa- 
tives in future. 


I would also like to stress the necessity 
of securing tor this tract a well-knit and 
eilicient udiministrativo system. Let it 
mut be said by the future generations 
thut “ Yours wus the tragedy of high 
intentions self-defeated’’. Instead, let 
history record the achievements of a people 
whoin @ cruel destiny had hitherto kept 
back from peace as well as prosperity, 


(Continued in Col, 3 ) 


National Savings Certificates 


The Government of India have been 
considering for some time the question of 
Providing facilities for middle and lower 
middle class investors who may wish to 
invest in National Savings Certificates 
without having to lock up their money 
for as long as twelve years, says a Press 
Communique issued by the Ministry of 
Finance on April 12. They have accord- 
ingly decided to issue two more series 
of National Savings Certificates, one 
with a currency of five years and the 
other with a currency of seven years. 


These certificates will be in addition to 
the existing twelve-year certificates, which 
will continue to be issued and which will 
cater to those investors who prefer this 
relatively long-term investment at the 
favourable rate of interest which these 
certificates offer. 


The new issues will be subject to the 
Same rules as the present twelve-year 
National Savings Certificates, except that 
they will be encashable at any time the 
holder desires. These certificates will 
be issued in denominations of Rs. 5, Re. 
10, Rs. 100, Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 5,000. The 
surrender value of a certificate of the 
face value of Rs. Ten of the three different 
series will be as given in the table below. 


The redemption yield of the 5-year 
certificates will be 3 per cent, of the 
/-year certificates a little over 2} per 
cent, and of the 12-year certificates a 
little over 4 per cent. 


Arrangements are being made at all 
Post Offices conducting Savings Bank 
business for accepting subscriptions for 
the new series of National Savings Certi- 
ficates with effect from June 1, 1948. 


With the issue of these new series, the 
National Savings Certificates provide 
a full-range investment for those who 
prefer such to the purchase of Govern- 
ment securities. The interest from all 
these certificatcs is free of income-tax, 
and the maximum amount that may be 
invested is Rs. 15,000 in all. Considering 
the security behind these certificates, 
the rate of interest for all these series 
is very favourable to the investor. The 
Government of India trust that the issue 
of the new series will stimulate invest. 
ment in National Savings Certificates 
over a wider field than at present.. 
There is nothing so secure from the point 
of view of the public as investment in 
Government securities; in addition to 
this, the National Savings Certificates 
offer attractive terms both in the matter 
of rate of interest and by way of ex- 
emption from income-tax. 
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GANDBI MEMORIAL FUND 


Receipt Books of the Gandht National | 

< Memorial Fund, whether tnteridid for 

‘ despatch by surface roule or Ly air, . 

; will be accepted for transmissicn by 

¢ post offices, without parment of postage - 

( charges and registration fee, says al ress - 

; Note tssued by the D.G.P.& T. on’ 
April 12, 
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The sender should give a declaration - 
on the outer covers of postal articles | 
: containing Receipt Books, that te con. - 
; tents are Receipt Books of the Gandhi 
National Memorial Fund. | 
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but who were inherently capable of better 
things in life, who strove to achieve their 
mission by sheer tenacity of purpose, 
grit and efficiency of their services and 
thereby succeeded in revenging themselves 
upon the past, for this, it is essential] 
that an efficient cdministration should 
grow. I am sure you will need all the help 
and advice that the Centre can give 
you. I need hardly say that these will be 
available in fullest measure. Let not 
people think that thereby they will in any 
way be disparaging themselves. On the 
other hand, it would be the proud privilege 
of the Centre and of themselves to co- 
operate, with single-minded devotion, 
in the uplift of the masses. There can be 
no inferiority or speriority in the dis- 
charge of a sacred task. 


Those who will be in ch of the 
administration of the Union, m His 
Highness the Raj Pramukh, the Up-Raj 


Pramukh, the Prime Minister and other 
Ministers down to the common cfiicir] 
have, therefore, to undertake their 
duties in a spirit of sacrifice and collabor. 
ation. All differences that may have 
existed in the past, or that may threaten 
to assume hideous shape in future must he 
subordinated to the high purpose which 
I have set out above and which it should 
be their mission in life to fulfil. God helps 
thoce who help themselves, and | am 
confident that if the people of this Union 
bend themselves to their new responsiL i- 
lities in a spirit of self-sacrifice, ard 
with determination and vigour, ther 
will sueceed in achieving what would 


probably be one of the great successes cf 


human endeavour in this country. 
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Five-year Seven-year Twelve.vear 
| certificates certificates certificates 
| Rs. a. Ra. a Ra. a. 

After one complete year or earlier 10 0 10 0 fog 

After two complete years 10 4 10 3 10 4 
| After three ‘a 10 8 10 7 10 § 
| After four sy ll 0 10 14 ll Qo 

After five a 1] 8 ll 6 ll og 
| After six * oe 12 0 12 9 
| After seven - 12 8 12 ¢§ 
' After eight a ek 13° Oo 
| After nine - asa 13 8 
_ After ten re és ve : 14 Oo 
After cleven ‘s ee oe 14 § 
| After twelve vs | en 
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Pandit Nehru On 
Industrial Policy 


burdens oOnindustry becaus9 the 

Stateitselfis burdencd sc much 
with it» social problems, it has to solve 
them or cease to be a Socialist State, 
and ff it just beco.nes a police State 
then it ceasss to be and some ocher 
State takes its place,” said the Prime 
Minister of In:lia, Vandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru winding up the debate on [n- 
dustrial Policy Recolution in the Indian 
Parliament on April 7. 


Pandit Nehru said :— 


Sir, I must apologise to tke House for 
not having ben present here throughout 
this dabate, but sometimes the claims of 
other work are heavy. I would have 
liked to have been here throughout 
because I am vastly interested in this 
subject and I should have liked to hear 
what mombers have said. I understand 
that many of the Members have commen. 
ded this Resolution and spoken in praise 
of it or in satisfaction of it at least, 
that some have not liked it and that 
some have disliked it intensely. I am 
glad cf that difference of opinion, and I 
am sorry if any of the Honourable 
members snould feel that he should 
suppress his own opinion oy such & 
vital matter because of some Whip or 


soms other direction of tha Party 
executive. 
A Ciean Slate 


I have myself been concerned with 
the thaoretical aspects of planning for 
@ fairly oonsiderable time. I realise 
that there is a great deal of difference 
between the theory of it and the practices 
of it: az in almost everything in life, the 
theory is full of postrv as, if I may say 
so, was the sp2echof my honourable 
colleague, the Mover of the Resolution, 
but when we com? down to applying 
that pogstry all manner of ditizulties 
erop up. Normally there would be 
those difficulties but as we are situated 
today, with the peculiar situation of 
{ndia after all*that has happened in 
the course of the last ssven or eight 
months, one has to be very careful of what 
stap one might take which might not 
injure the existing structure too much. 
Thore has baen destruction and iniury 
enoush, and certainly I confess to this 
House that I am not brave and gallant 
enouzh to go about destroying much 
more. 


I think there is room for destruction 
in India still of many things—they will 
no doubt have to he reamovod ; noverthe- 
leas, there is a wav of approach. Are 
we going to alopt the course of having 
@ clean slate or sweeping away almost 
everything so that we might have the 

of writing anew, without 
anything else being written on that 
alate * That seems to be an easy way of 
doing things, though p2rhaps_ there 
never haa been a-clean slate even when 
people imagined that there was going 
*o be a clean slate 


Governments 
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Nevertheless, there can be more or 
less a clean slate; I will not say that 
One should never try for that clean 
slate. But one has to think of each 
country and its condition at the time 
and see which is the preferable course, 
which involves lesser dangers. It 
s2>ms to me that in the state of affair. 
in the world today and in India, any 
attempt to have what might be called a 
clean slate. that is to say a sweeping 
away of all that we have got, would 
certainly not bring progress nearer but 
might delay it tremendous!y, which far 
from bringing economic. progress may put 
us politically so far back that the economic 
7 a itself may be delaved tremendously. 

@ cannot separate these two things. 
We have gone through big political up- 
heavals and cataclysms and if in our 
attempt to get something that we liked, 
to go forward one step in one direction 
we lose a few steps in another, then ‘n 
tho balance we have lost, not gained. 


Burden on Industry 


Therefore, the alternative t>. that 
clean slate is to try to rub ont here and 
there to write on it, gradually to replace 
the writing on the whole  slate—not 
very gradually, I hone, but nevertheless 
not with a great measare of destruction 
and stram. Mav ne 1 nave oben artecsed 
by recent events, but more and 
More I have felt that it is 
Wrong to destroy something that is 
producing or doing good. It takes a 
long time to build and it does not take 
very long to destroy. So that if this 
House and this country thinks that 
we should proceed ahead in a constructive 
spirit much more than in a destructive 
spirit, then that approach necessarily 
has to be different. What your ideals 
may be is another matter, but even in 
the realisation of those ideals do you 
think that the easiest way of approach 
will be a clean sweep and then starting 
anew, or to replace as zvapid!y as posssible 
and as fast as you can with your available 
resources and material, the existing 
structure with a new one? I have no 
doubt in my mind that we have to 
change this cxisting structure and as 
rapidly as possible, 


I was listening to the Honourable 
Member who just spoke: before me; I 
Waslistening to his laments of the burdens 
that are put on industry, of taxation and 
of this and that. The fact of the matter 
18 tnat tnat lament is 92.e0 on a certain 
view of the world which Tf fear cannot 
possibly come back. I am not thinking 
in idealistic terms but just practical 
terms; you cannot have it back. There 
are going to be greater burdens on 
industry because the State itself is 
burdened so much with its social pro- 
blems: it has to solve them or cease to 
be a Socialist State, and ifit just becomes 
a police State then it ceases to be and 
some other State takes its place. It 
has to face its problemas, and if it is to do 
that it must necessarily get the where- 
withal to face those problems, and the 
burden on industry or the liks heromer 
greater and grenatar. 
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In fact, not becauee you think or 
I think or anybody thi but inevi- 
tably the trend of events is to make the 
State more and more the organiser of 
constructive industry etc. and not the 
private oapitalist or any other person. 
That is just quite inevitable so far as 
I can see objectively. I do not rule cut 
entirely the profit motive, I do nos 
know how long it will Jast in a smal’er 
sense, but in the larger sense of the term 
it will come more and more into conflict 


with tho new sense of the socialist 
state. That conflict will go on 
and one must survive, and it 


is clear that the State will-survive not 
that group which represents iu its pure 
essence the profit motive in industry. 


That is an inevitable deve!cpment. 
How are you to face that development ? 
Are you then again to try to accelerate 
it as many of us would like to d», be- 
cause quite apart from the economic 
aspect, tho expert aspect, we have 
arrived at another stage which I trust 
every sensitive man feels seumewhat, a 
psychological view of looking at things. 
That is that sensitive psopie cannot 
put up easily today with the vast gap 
between human beings, the distance 
between them, the difference bet- 
ween them, tho jack 0 cpoortunitics 
on the one side and the waste on the 
other. It seems so vulgar, and vul- 
garity is the worst thing that a country 
or individual should support. We are 
arriving at a stage which is beyond it. 
It was not, if T may say so, vulgar 50 or 
100 years ago. Although the profit motive 
was tunctioning very strongly and 
although there was probably greater 
si:ffering then, nevertheless, the approach 
was different. Perhaps the sense of 
social vnlueg was different. But, in the 
context of the world today, it is be- 
coming increasingly not only & wrong 
thing from the economic point of view 
but a vulgar thing from any sensitive 
point of view. So, thoge changes are 
bcund to come. 


Mixed Economy 


How then, are you going to bring 
about thoso changes? As ! said, [ 
would much rather bring them about 
without deliberate destruction and 
obstruction, because the destruction and 
obstruction, whatever the future may 
bring after them, they undoubtedly 
lead to a stoppage of growth at presert. 
They stop production. They stop 
wealth producing activities. One has 
the satisfaction of being able to do 
something afterwards more rapidly, no 
doubt, but it is not much a certain 
thing that afterwards you will be able 
to do it so rapidly. One nas to compro- 
mise, therefore, much. Althongh IJ 
hate the word compromise in this con- 
text or in any context, one has simply 
to do it, if one does not run away with 
some kind of notion in one’s head without 
thinking about it. ; 


That brings us to a transitional stage 
of economy. Call it what vou like -- 
‘mixed economy” or enything else. 
Tt brings us to doing thinvs in such 
a wav as continually to ald to the 
wealth of the country and to add 


not only to the wealth of the 
country as 2 whole but to the 
Aiatribution of that waalth in the 
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country and graduslly arrive at a stage 
when the ventre of gravity of the whole 
economy hes shifted the othe: way. 
Now, T rather doubt myself whether it 
is possible, without a conflict or without 
repeated conflicts, to bring about these 
changes quite peacefully, because people 
who are used to possessing certain vested 
interests or certain ideas do not easily 
accept new ideas and nobody likes to 
give up what he has got; at least no 
groups like it ; individuals sometimes do. 
These conflicts are continually arising, 
but the point is that oven those conflicts 
are rather foolish conflicts, if I may say 
so, because those cenflicts cannot stop 
the trend of events. They may deley 
and in delaying the result is probably 
that those who hold on to those vested 
interests get even a worse bargain at the 
end. 


Production Methods 


Now, there is another aspect which 
T should like the Houre to consider and 
that is this. It is an odd thing that 
many of our Most ardent revolutionaries 
who think in terms of an idealistic world 
are quite extraordinarily conservative 
in their scientific approach to the world’s 
problems. If I mag explain myself, T 
}ave used the word “scientific” in ite 
as"ow sense. Most of the friends— 
Socialistae or the Communistsa—conti- 
nually think in terms of production 
remaining as it is in the technique of 
production, in the methods of production. 
Of course, they will not aimit that. 
They will say: ‘“‘No. It is changing.” 
But nevertheless, they base their pro- 
gtammes more or less on a static wold 
&ud not on a continually chenging world 
with new methods of production, new 
tecLnique of production ete. They 
think in terms, for instance, of changing 
the land system. Perfectly right, be- 
cause the fundamental! thing is the 
fuedal land system should go before you 
build another society. So far quite 
right. Change the land system. They 
think in terms of acquiring industries, 
because & socialist economv means that 
big industries or even all of them should 
be owned by the State. Well, quite 


good. 
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But they do not think so much in 
terms of the vast changes in production 
methods that come about, which may 
ren:iler the present industrial apparatus 
or even the methods adopted in the 
cultivation of the land completely 
obs>xlesvent and obsolete. They say: 
‘**Whv don’t you acquire this or that; 

nd vast sums of money over acquiring 
things which are 90% obsolete’’. In 
fact, from the point of view of technolo- 
gical advance, it may well be a complete 
waste of money to acquire those obsolete 
machinery, factories and other things that 
may be there. It is true that they are 
useful so long as new factories and 
new technological methods are not 
introduced, and if you have vast 
quantity of money and resources, oer- 
tainly acquire them and go shead with 
other things. But if you have limited 
resct‘ces, then the main thing to do is 
to go about thinking in terms of the 
State acquiring the new processes, the 
new changes, and not so much of the 
oid, except from the pvint of view of 
the old eoming in the way when the 
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old obstructe, when the old hampers 
your planning and progress. 


Now, obviously, constituted as we are 
in India, we have not got unlimited re- 
sources. We have to think hard where 
to get the money from; how to get 
the money; how to get the other 
resources —technica] and other. If 
~O, there has to be a certain kind of 
priorities about what work we do. Even 
if you start acquiring things,—supvosce 
we decide to acquire a large number of 
industries—and you pass this Resolution; 
¥Y am quite sure when we work it out, 
actually in practice, it will take a good 
deal of time to take them one by one. 
However rapidly you may 4o it, it takes 
a little time, unless of course, it is kv the 
Process ‘‘of clean slate’’ where you sweep 
the old things away and build a new one 
on it. Therefore, even if you think of doing 
that, you have tothink in terms of priori- 
ties; which industry first, which service 
first, etc.; one after the other ; provide 
the money; provide tho organisation ; 
deh the te.hnical personnel etc., etc., 

o it takes time. Much more so when 
you have to think in terms of ad+tional 
industry and new industry, new schemes 
Plus old sa hemes. You have to think 
in terms of priorities: which muet come 
first. I have no doubt in my mind that 
priority for the State enterpriser must 
be in terma of new things ag far ac possible 
unless the old thing comes ia the way. 


River Valley Schemes 


I attach the greatest importance to-day 
to, let us say, the great river valley pro- 
jects and schemes that have been framed, 
the first on® of which, the Damodar 
Valley echeme, has passed throngh this 
Legislature and others are coming soon. 
I think they are far more important 
than almost all your existing industries. 

(Here is something new that vou are 
building out of nothing ; new land brought 
into cultivation, many new things, which 
you are creating out of the enormous 
power of the river valley project. Now, 
I want that to be completely State- 
contro!led, Eut run, aa is etated in thie 
Resolution, on the model of a Public 
Corporation. I do hope that that Public 
Corporatior. that is going to be established 
is not going to be a Departmentally run 
organisaticn, but either wholly or more 
or less as an iniependent orvanieation. 
¥ do hope that it is not going to be run by 
people who have worked in the ruts of 
the Departments, but by persons of vision, 
push and drive; not people who write 
on files but who do the work. Now, re- 
garding there vast river valley schemes, 
of which you have got enormous ones, 
all the resources cf India are not enough 
to push them through quickly. Am T 
going to allow tkose to remain undone 
and delay them and think in terms of 
acquiring a tramway system or some- 
thing else here and there? Let the 
tramway system be acquired, if youlike; 
but I do not want to give first priority to 
the tramway system or some such thing. 


Now, in this Resolntion which has been 
place:t before you, various liste are civen— 
list no. 1, no. 2 ete.—as to what Govern- 
thent propose to do and has dene. There 
these river valley projects are mentioned 
rather casually. But remember . what 
that casual mention means. Jt means 
that the State in -vaat 
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enterpriaes all over the country which 
will govern the industry of this country 
and all your acquisition and the rest will 
be secondary and minor. These river 
valley systems are controlle | by the State 
and they will control the economy and 
industry of the country completely. If 
yon get a grip of all these things. then 
the process becomes swifter, but if we 
simply lay down rather fancy schemes 
then we never come to grips with any 
particular pert of it, then realiy we are 
not advancing at all except on paper and 
in theory. Therefore, from the poetry 
of rather vague planning in the sir, we 
have to come down to tbe prose of the 
statement. Because it is a prosgic state. 
ment, there is very littie poetry in it 
except the poetry of my Honourable 
friend who made the speech at the beyinn- 
ing. It is definitely a prosaic statement : 
it is meant to be aprosaic statement, the 
Houce knows it in not difficult to put in 
fine flourishes of language in a resolution 
of this kind which would have sounded 
80 nice for the public and which w-uld 
without conveying any commitment nave 
pleased the ear and the eye and priuduce 
& general impre.sion how fine we are. 
Well, we have very deliberately not done 
80, because we wanted to make it o 
prossic statement of what we think we 
ought to do and we cap dc inthe relativaly 
near future and Low ‘ar we can do it. 
How much we cannot jo depends upon 
this House and a mul-itude of factors, 
but at any rate this is a thing which is 
meant to be done, not a thing which is 
meant to be flourished about as a kind 
of organised programme before the public. 


Age of Transition 


The tempo will depend oz, so many 
factors. I mentioned’ thess river valley 
schemes, because I attach the greatest 
importance to them. Now suppose the 
Damodar Vatley schem> is a thunder'ng 
success and we can fceter it, that in » 
bigger thing from the State’s point of view 
of the industrialization point of view 
and others than the fact that thie House 
has passed half a dozen other schemes 
which are not functioning. So it is the 
fir.t steps that count, the first things. 
if we start an industry under State 
ausipces let us» make it a thorough 
success instead of going to acquire this 
and that and making a mess of many 
things of course, once you have laid e 
good foundation, it will ba easy for you 
to go ahead. Now it is obvicus that this 
Gcvernment or this House may pass thin 
resolution, may Jay down the periods of 
time as to what wil) haopen five -r ten 
or fifteen yeara hence, but the fact of 
the matter is that we are living in af ago 
of very swift change and transition and 
happen 
H Lobody can 


ne during - last eight months on 
t ve of rapid change and very 
andesirable and y ohange ip 
many respects. 


Nevertheless when we say ten years, 
we mean it, that is as we eee thicce at 
preeent,—and we esy ten vears bx auce 
eo far as we can eee, the State's Lands 
will be completely full. It is not merely 
TNRORMATION, wav 
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to give an assurance, aithough we wish 
to give an assurance to all working 
industries eo that they may be able to 
function properly, but fundamentally 
we have got enough to do and we want 
to do it thorougbly ; but whether I give 
an assurance or the House gives it, ulti- 
mately events will determine the pace. 
Events may go faster or slower; event. 
may break up our economy or something 
may happen, not only that, but hundred 
and one things may happen. 


Capital is Shy 


When we are told—and I suppss9 :t 
is a fact—that capital is shy and it 
does not come in, we cannot get capital 
for private industry or public loans, ete. 
it is a fact, woll, that ioo I imagine is 
due more to these changing conditions 
than to anything that we might do or 
anybody else might not do For this 


tha industrialist or capitalist himself 


will nave to choose whether he is too 


afraid of putting his capital or whether 


if he is then well and good. If not 
others will put in other ways. It is 
obvious ‘hat the country cannot stand by. 
‘Bither we give a fair field and a fair 
chance +o the industrialist to go ahead 
with a cartain domain and if 
not, we go ahead and we cannot see things 
m: or not because 
he ic aicaid that he won’t get enough 

roait or something that might happen. 
The ple cannot wait. We give 4 
fair chance, a fair field, and a fair profit 
and if he does not do all that, somebody 
also bas to do it; there cannot be a 
vacuum. Also if any industries are 
mismanaged, not managed, slowed down 
or stopped, etc., again we have to consider 
what to do with that industry, because 
the day of industry simply stopping, 
,ot functiozing, because somebody miz- 
behaves, vither an employer or tabour 
and the whole community suffering is 
gradually passing. ‘108 community 
cannot afford to do that, the community 
must see that it gives a fair deal to labour, 
that ia a different matter. 


Therefore in this resolution a great deal 
has baan said about it and that is perha0s 
one of the most important parts of the 
Resolution te., regarding councils and 
committes, because unless you give 
a completely fair deal you cannot come 
down with a heavy hand. After that 
yor, may have people stil! misbehaving, 60 
that I would like this House to consider 
this Resolution in this context. I have 
not touched on the various subjects which 
might be added or subtracted. J have 
no doubt if the House set down, it could 

rhaps he 
Sy anees in it, but I do submit that the 
fundamental approach of this statement 
ig the only right approach and tks 


he does 


re end there makes some 


Government Resolution On 
Industrial Policy 


OLLOWING is the text of the 
Resolution on Government of 
India’s Industrial Policy, which 

was debated on April 7 in the Dominion 
Parliament : 


The Government of India have given 
careful thought to the economic problems 
facing the country. The nation has now 
set itself to establish a social order where 


justice and equality of opportunity shall ~ 


be secured to all the people. The imme- 
diate objective is to provide educational 
facilities and health services on a much 
wider scale, and to promote a rapid rise 
in the standard .of living of the people 
by exploiting the latent resources of the 
country, increasing production and 
offering opportunities to all for employ- 
ment in the service of the community. 
For this purpose, careful planning and 
integrated effort over the whole field uf 
national activity are necessary ; aad the 
Government of India propose to estab- 
lish a National Planning Commission to 
formulate programmes of development 
and to seoure their execution. The 
present statement, however, confines 
itself to Government’s policy in the 
industrial field. 


2. Any improvement in the econo- 
mic conditions of the country postulates 
an increase in national wealth: a -mere 
redistribution of existing wealth would 
make no essential difference to the 
people and would merely mean the die- 
tribution of poverty. A dynamic 
national policy must, therefore, be 
directed to a continuous increase in pro- 
duction by all possible means, side by 
side with measures tc secure its equitable’ 
distribution. In the present state of 
the nution’s economy, when the mass 
of the p2ople are below subsistence level, 
the emphasis should be on the expansion 
of production, both agricultural and 
industrial; and in particular on the 
produstion of capital equipment, of goods 
satisfying the basic needs of the people, 
and of commodities the export of which 
will increase earnings of foreixn exchange. 


State Participation 


3. The problem of State participa- 
tion in Industry and the conditions in 
which private enterprise should be 
allowed to operate must be judged in 
this context. There can be no doubt 
that the State must play a progressively 
active role in the development of indus- 
tries, but ability to achieve the main 


wealth by expanding its present activities 
wherever it is already operating and by 
concentrating on new units of production 
in other fields, rather than on acquiring 
and running exicting unite. Meanwhile, 
private enterprise, properly directed and 
regulated, has a valuable role to play. 


4, On these considerations the Gov- 
ernment have decided that the manu- 
facture of arnns and ainmunition, the 
production and control of atomic energy, 
aud the ownership and management of 
railway transport should be the exclusive 
monopoly of the Central Government. 
Further, in any emergency, the Govern- 
ment would always have the power to 
take over any industry vital fos national 
defence. In the case of the following 
industries, the State—which, in this 
context, include. Central, Provincial and 
State Governments and other Public 
Authorities like Municipal Corporations -- 
will be exclusively responsible for the 
estalishment of new undertakings, except 
where, in the national interest, the State 
itself finds it necessary tu secure the 
co-operation of private enterprise subject 
to such control and regulation as the 
Central Government may rrescribe : 


(1) Coal (the Indian Coalfields Com- 
mittee’s proposals will be gens: 
ally followed). 


(2) Tron and Steel. 


(3: Aircraft Manufacture. 
(4) Shipbuilding 
(5) Manufacture of telephone, tele- 


graph and wircless apparatus, ex- 
sluding radio receiving se‘s. 
(6) Mineral Oils. 


Private Enterprise 


While the inherent right of the State 
to 9cyuire any existing industrial under. 
taking will always remain, and will ba 
exercised whenever the publio interest 
requires it, Government have decided 
to let existing undertakings in. these 
fields devolop for a period of ten years, 
during which they will be allowed all 
facilities for efficient working and reason- 
able expansion. At the end of thiz 
period, the whole matter wi:] be reviewed 
and a decision taken in the light of 
circumstances obtaining at the time. If 
it is decided that the State should 
acquire any unit, the fundamer.ta] rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution will be 
observed and compensation will be 


only practical approach at the present 
time and therefore I hope the House will 
adopt it. 


awarded on a fair and equitable basis. 
objectives should determine the immedi- 


ate extent of State responsibility and the 
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‘ACAILLES” RENAMED “DELHI” 


The Government of India have decided 
to rename H. M. 8. ACHILLES, the first 
cruiser which has been acquired for the 
Royal Indian Army, 4s H. M. 1.8 Delhi, 
_a@ Press Note issued by the Ministry 


_of Defence on April 5. 


is expected to arrive in the 


this year. 


autumn oO 
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limits to private enterprise. Under 
present conditions, the mechanism and 
the resources of the State may not 
permit it to function forthwith in In- 
dustry as widely as may be desirable. 
The Government of India are taking 
step» to remedy the situation ; in parti- 
cular, they are considering steps to create 
_a body of men trained in business methods 
and management. They feel, however, 
that for some time to. come, 
the State could. contribute more 
quickly to the increase of national 
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Management of State enterprice will, 
as a rule, be through the mediuin of public 
corporations under the statutory control 
of the Central Government, who wil! 
assurne such powers as may be necessery 
to ensure this. 


od 
o. 


The Government of India have 
recently promulgated a measure for the 
control by the State of the generation and 


distribution * of eleotric wer, Thie 
industry will continue _to regulateri 
irs torma of this measure. 
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(14) Sugar. . 

(15) Paper and néwspnint. 

(16) Airc and Sea Transport. 

(17) Minerals. . 

(18) Industries related to defence. 


The above list cannot obviously be of 
an exhaustive nature. The Government 
of India, while retaining the ultimate 
direction over this field of industry, will 
consult the Governments of the Pro- 
vinces and States at all stages and fully 
associate them in the formulation and 
execution of plans. Be.ides these 
Governments, representatives of Ihdustry 
and Labour will also be asso iated with 
the Central Government in the Indus- 
trial Advisory Council and other bodies 
which they propose to establish, as re- 
commended by the Industries Con- 
ference. 


Cottage Industries 


8. Cottage and small-scale indus- 
tries have a very important role in the 
national economy, offering as they do 
scope for individual, village or co- 
operative enterprise, or ene for the 

P rehabilitation of displace rsons. 
Motor truck wheels being mounted on to the chassis on a moving conveyor : Taso fodimivins axe parignnlene suited 
for the better utilisation of local re- 


6. The -ext of the industrial*field will (10) Rubber manufactures. sources and for the achievement of local 
normally be open to private enterprise, (11) Power and industrial alcohol. self-sufficiency in respect of certain 
individual a: well as co-operative. The (12) Cotton andj woollen textiles. types of essential consumer goods like 


State will alo proyressively participate (13) Cement. 
in this fleid; nor will it hesitate to in- 
tervene whenever the frogress of an 
industry under B agate enterprise is ~ 7” a 
unsatisfactory. The Oentral Government pas SRS Sse RE Tp Af ATS ep IRe. Med ee ee 
have already embarked on enterprises be nig net, Se eee en Wiggeantee, (> Sake 
like large _river-valley develop- eM a RT RU Ok I, “ig 

ments, which are multi-purpose pro» 
jects of great magnitude, involving ex- 
tensive generation of hydro-electric 
power and irrigation on a vast scale, 
and are caloulated in a comparatively 
short time to change the entire face of 
large areas in this country. Projects 
like the Damodar Valley Scheme, the 
Kosi Reservoir, the Hirakud Dam, ete., 
are in a class by themselves and can stand 
comparison with any of the major 
Schemes in America or elsewhere. The 
Central Government have also under- 
taken the production of fertilizers on @ 
very large scale, and have in view other 
enterprises like the manufacture of 
essential drugs, and of synthetic oil from 
coal; many Provincial and State Gov. 
rg a are also proceeding on similar 
ines, 


food, cloth and agricultural implemeptg, 


lie ETE ot 
«a> _" . , 


7. There are certain basic industries 
of importance, apart from those men- 
tioned in paragraph 4, the planning and 
regulation of which by the Central Gov- 
ernment is necessary in the national 
‘interest. The following industries whose 
location must be governed by econemje 
factors of all-India import, or which 
require considerable investment or a 
bigh degree of technical skill, will be 
the subject of Central regulation ana 
sontrol :— 


(1) Salt. 

(2) Automobiles and tractors, 

(3) Prime Movers, 

(t) Eleotrie Engineering. 

(5) Other heavy machinery. 

‘6) Maohine tools. 

(} -Heavy chemicals, fertilizers ajc 
| _, Pharmaceuticals and druga. . 
oh r tibet tne rene Mudguard, radiator. rediator grill and headlamp assembled unit being moupted 
(9) eT ee, ? ? 9@ chassis from overhead’ conveyor 
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‘The bealthy expansion of cottage and 
small-scale industries depends upon a 
number of factors like the provision of 
raw material, cheap power, technical 
advice, organised marketing of their 
produce, and, where necessary, safe- 
guards against intensive competition by 
large-scale manufacture, as well as on 
the education of the worker, in the use 
of the best available technique. Most 
of these fall in the Provincial sphere and 
are receiving the attention of the Gov- 
ments of the Provinces and the States. 


The Resolution of the Industries Con- 
ference has requested the Central Gov- 
ernment to investigate how far and in 
what manner these industries can be 
co-ordinated aud  inteyrated with 
large-scale industries. The Government 
of India accept this recommendation. It 
will be examined, for example, how the 
textile mill industry can be made comple- 
mentary to, rather than competitive 
with the handloom industry, which is the 
country’s largest and best organised 
cottage industry. In certain other lines 
of production, like agricultural imple- 
mente, textile accessories, and parts 
of machine tools, it should be possible 
to produce componenta on a cottage- 
industry scale and assemble these into 
their final product at a factory. It will 
also be investigated how far industries 
at present highly centralised could be 
decentralised with advantage. 


Increase in Production 


The Resolution of the Industries 
Conference has recommended that Gov- 
ernment should establish a Cottago 
Industries Board for the fostering of 
smull-scale industries. The Government 
of India accept this recommendation and 
propose to create suitable machinery 
to implement it. A Cottage and Small- 
scale Industries Directorate will also be 
get up within the Directorate Genera! 
of Industries and Supplies. 


One of the main objectives will be to 
give a distinotly co-operative bias to this 
field of industry. During and_ before 
the last war, even a predominantly 
agricultural country like Uhina showed 
what could be done in this respect, and 
her mobile industrial co-operative units 
were of outstanding assistance in her 
struggle against Japan. The present 
iaternational situation is likely to lessen 
to a marked degree our chances of getting 
capital goods for large-scale industry, 
@od the leeway must be made up by 
having recourse to small-size industrial 
so-operatives throughout the country. 


¥. The Government, however, recog- 
uise that their objective, riz., securing 
the maximum increase in production, will 
not be realised merely by prescribing the 
respective spheres of the State and of 
private enterprise in Industry: it is 
equally essential to ensure the fullest 
oo-operation between labour and manage- 
ment and the maintenance of stable and 
friendly relations between them. A 
Resolution on this subject was unani- 
mously passed by the Industries Con- 
ference which was held in December last. 
Amongst other things, the Resolution 
atates : 

**,...-.- The system of remuneration 
to capital as well as labour must 
be a0 devised that, while in the 
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interests of the consumers and 
the primary producers, excessive 
profits should be prevented by 
suitable methods of taxation and 
otherwise, both will share the 
product of their common effort, 
after making provision for payment 
of fair wages to labour, a fair return 
un capital employed in the industry 
and reasonable reserves for the 
Maintenance and expansion of the 
undertaking ’’. 
_ Government accept this Resolution. 
They also consider that labour’s share of 
the profits should be on a sliding scale 
normally varying with production. They 
propose, in addition to the over.all regu- 
lation of industry by the State, to estab- 
lish machinery for advising on fair wages, 
fair remuneration for capital, and condi- 
tions of labour. They will also take 
steps to associate labour in all matters 
concerning industrial production. 


The machinery which Government 
propose to set up will function at different 
levels, central, regional and unit. At the 
Centre, there will be a Central Advisory 


Council which will cover the entire field - 


of industry, and will have under it 
Committees for each major industry. 
These Committees may be split up into 
sub-committees, dealing with specific 
questions relating to the industry, ¢.g., 
production, industrial relations, wage 

tion, and distribution of profits. 
The regiona] machinery under the Pro- 
vincial Governmente will be Provincial 
Advisory Boards which, like the Central 
Advisory Council, will cover the entire 
field of industry within the province ; 
they will have under them Provincia] 
Committees for each major industry. 
The Provincia] Committees may also be 
split up into various sub-committees 
dealing with specific questicne relating 
to production, wage fixation and indus- 
trial relations. Below the Provincial 
Committees will come the Works Com- 
mittees and the Production Committees 
attached to each major industrial estab- 
lishment. : 


Foreign Capital 


The Works Committees and the Pro- 
duction Committees will be bi-partite in 
character, consisting of representatives 
of employers and workers only, in equal 
numbers. All other Committees will be 
tri-partite, with representatives of 
Government, employers and workers. 


Government hope that the machinery 
proposed will substantially reduce the 
volume of industrial disputes. In the 
case of unresolved conflicts, Govern- 
ment trust that management and labour 
will, in their own interests and in the 
larger interests of the country, agree to 
settle them through recognised channels 
of conciliation and arbitration, which 
will be provided by Government. The 
Industrial Relations Machinery, both at 
the Centre and in the Provinces, is being 
strengthened, and permanent Industrial 
Tribunals are heing established for 
dealing with major disputes. 


The Government of India ure also 
taking special steps to improve industrial] 
housing as quickly as_ possible. A 
scheme for the construction of one million 
workers’ houses in ten years is under 
contemplation, and a Housing Board ir 
being conatituted for this purpose. The 
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cost will be shared in suitable proportions 
between Government, omployers and 
labour, the share of labour being recovered 
in the form of a reasonable rent. 


In order to ensure quick decisions on 
the various matters arising out of the 
Industrial Truce Resolution, Government 
are appointing a special officer. 


10. The Government of India agree 
with the view of the Industries Conference 
that, while it should be recognised that 
participation of foreign capital and 
enterprise, particularly as regards 
industrial technique and knowledge, wil) 
be of value to the rapid industrialisation 
of the country, it ic necessary that the 
conditions under which they mey pesti- 
cipate in Indian industry should be 
carefully regulated in the national 
interest. Suitable legislation will be 
introduced for this purpose. Such legisla 
tion will provide for the scrutiny aud 
approval by the Central Government 
of every individual case of participation 
of foreign capital and management 
in industry. It will provide that, as 6 
rule, the major interest in ownership, 
and effective control, should always 
be in Indian hands; but power will be 
taken to deal with exceptional oases in 
@ manner calculated to serve the national 
interest. In all cases, however, the 
training of suitable Indian personnel for 
the p of eventually replacing 
foreign experts will be insisted upon. 


11. The Government of India are 
fully alive to their direct responsibility 
for the development of those industries 
which they have found necessary to 
reserve exclusively for State enterprise. 
They are equally ready to extend their 
assistance to private or co-operative 
enterprise in the rest of the industria] 
field, and in particular, by removing 
transport difficulties and by facilitating 
the import of essential raw materials to 
the maximum possible extent. The tariff 
policy of Government will be designed 
to prevent unfair foreign competition and 
to promote the utilisation of India’s 
resources without imposing unjustifiable 
burdens on the consumer. The system 
of taxation will be reviewed and read- 
justed where neccessary to encourage 
saving and productive investment and 
to prevent undue concentration of wealth 
in a smal] zection of the population. 


12. The Government of India hope 
that this elucidation of their intentions on 
fundamental aspects of industrial pclicy 
will remove all misapprehensions, and 
they are confident that a joint and inten- 
sive effort will now be made by labour, 
capital and the eral public, which 


will pave the way for the rapid indne- 


trialianatinn of the country 


MR. BHAGWAT DAYAL 


Mr. Bhagwat Dayal, at present Charge 
d’ Affaires for India at Bangkok, has been 
appointed Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at that post. 
He was appointed to be the first. Consul 
at Bengkok in December 1946 and 
became Charge d’Affairs soon after the 
transfer of power in India, when the 
Consulate was rainnd to the atatug of a 
lagation, 


NATIONALISATION 


OF INDUSTRIES 


Dr. 5. P. Mookerjee’s Statement 


OVING in the Dominion Parlia. 
ment on April 7 * That the in. 
dustrial policy of the Government 

of India be taken into consideration ”’, 
the Hun’ble Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjce, 
ore incharge of Industry and Supply, 
said : 


Sir, yesterday 1 presented to the House 
& statement on the industrial policy of 
Government, and it is not my intention 
not to cover all the points in detail which 
are mentioned therein. it is but natural 
that the demand should have been made 
trom all quarters that Government should 
eanounce it. industrial policy with the 
least possible delay. | 


After the attainment of our political 
freedom, very rave respousibilities have 
to be shouldered by Government. Inde- 
pendence is not anu end in itself. Itt is 
but @ means to au end: and that end 
obviously must include the creation of a 
soaoty in this great land of ours where 
equal opportunities shall prevail, where 
Justice, social and economic, shal) prevail, 
and where it will be possible for us, by 
taking practical and effective measures, 
tu put an end to the era of exploitation. 
For 200 yeare our country had remained 
a subject nation. It is not my inten- 
tion, Sir, to make any survey otf the 
Sutterings, which were meted out to us 
when we were tied to the apron strings 
of an impenalstic policy which was 


intended to take the fullest advantage of — 


the enormoux raw materials obtaining 
in this country not for the benefit of the 
children of the soil, but for entirely 
other purposes. 


Today we have to lay down our policy. 
Not only shall we have to lay down our 
policy, but we have to take effective steps 
to see that the new order comes’ with as 
little delay as possible. As has been 
pointed out in the report of the Economic 
Conmmittes appoizted by the All-India 
Congress Committee, democracy must 
now extend from the political field to 
social and economic field. 


Enormity of the Task 


I would ask the House to cousider for 
& moment the enormity of the task that 
confronts us. It is not my intention 
to go into details, but it is useful for 
us to recall that our buckwardness is of a 
staggering character. It is said that 
the resuurces of our country are great; 
no doubt potentially or resources are 
enormous, but what is the present position 
which faces the country today? Our 
population is great and is growing. we are 
still dependent for so many things on 
foreign support—things which are of a 
vital character, be they weapons for 
defence or means of transport, food, 
plants, machinery and sometimes even 
technical skill and edvice,—I was just 
taking off-hand a few iteme. 


As the House is aware, Sir, the stan- 


dard of living in Indie is one of the 
lowest in the world, higher perhaps only 
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than China. In 1946-47 wages of our 
unskilled labour varied ficm ls. 8 to 12 
per week for 48 hours, while in England 
it was £ 5!10!- and in U.S.A. it was over 
£10. Our yield per acre of rice is one of 
the lowest in the world; the yield of 
countries like China, Formosa, Korea 
and Egypt is double than that of India ; 
even in Japan it is three times, in Italy 
it is four times. In wheat our yield 
is less than 25 to 40 per cent of countries 
like Australia, Canada, Turkey and 
Argentine. Regarding our clothing 
standard, per head we allot 11 yards; 
in Canada they give four times that, in 
Ikgypt it is at least twice. Salt we 
consume about 12 lbs per head, which 
is the lowest inthe whole world. Our 
per captta consumption of steel is 5 lbs. 
per head ; in U.K. it is 660 lbs., in U.S.A. 
1,100 lbs. In cement our per capita 
consumption is 11 Ibs.; taking some 
other countries at random, in Turkey 
it is 29 lbs., Hungary 42 lbs, France 
162 lbs, Great Britain 260 lbs. For coal 
ours is .07 tons against U.S.A.’s 4.7 
tons. Railways—we have 40,000 miles 
here; in U.S.A. it comes to 400,000 
miles.- 1 am not referring: to petroleum 
or diesel oil or aviation fuel, where our 
position is almost hopeless. In literacy 
our record is 12 per cent. The death 
rate is 25 per thousand, higher than 
most countries in the world. 


Planning Commission 

I am giving these figures, Sir, not for 
the purpose of sounding a note of alaim 
but tor the purpose of calling upon every 
section oi the people that all the resour- 
ces that are available within the countiy 
must be pooled together and there must 
be a combined Daticnal eflo:t for the 
purpose of translating our political 
reedom into something real und tengible 
which i8 going to touch the hearth and 
home of every son and daughter of this 
great country- 


It is obvious, therefore, that any plan 
which is going to raise the standard of 
living of the common man must affect 
the activities of Ministries such as Health, 
Education, Agriculture, Works, Mines 
and Power, Transport and Communi- 
cations. You will, therefore, find, Sir, 
that we have announced that Government 
will shortly appoint a National Planning 
Commission for the purpose of taking 
an all-round view of the paramout 
needs of the country and for going 
ahead with big schemes of expansicn and 
development. In fact, vast materials 
have already been collected; pioneer 
work has been done under the aegis of 
the National Planning Committee ; 
many of the publications of that Commi- 
ttee have seen the light of the day; 
a vast number of ih ea aban In 
various fields of activity—have toiled 
for many months and years under the 
wise leadership of two of India’s most 
patiiotic sons, Subhash Chandra Bose 
and Pandit yvawaharlal Nehru. (Cheers). 
We have, Sir, in addition to the vast 
materials collected pnder the a€gis of 
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the National Planning Committee, the 
reports of pearly about thirty Panels. 
which were appointed by Government, 
dealing with expansion of almost ever) 
sphere of industrial life of the country. 


We have also before us the recom- 
mendations of a large number of Com- 
missions and Conferences, several Pro- 
Vincial plans, several big non-official 
plans—all these were referred to at the . 
Industrial Conference held in Delhi in 
December last. It is, therefoie. not 
necessary for us to waste any further 
time in collecting material. Materials 
are there, we have now got to set up & 
machinery which must act under ®& 
wiser directed policy of a National 
Government for the purpose of carrying 
out plans into execution. 


The scheme, Sir, which I have pre- 
sented to the House on behalf of Goven- 
ment deals with industrial policy alone. 
But I have given this background ir 
order to impress upon the House and 
the country outside that our plenning 
for industrial development must Le 
correlated with the bigger planning 
which is going to affect various other 
important activities of the State essertiz] 
for the p of an all-round deve- 
lorment of the country’s resouces and 
of its national wealth. 


‘Not Very Spectacular ” 


Sir, this statement is not very specta- 
cular in character. We have put it in 
a definite way as far es we could : nothing 
can be final, it is not intended that 
whatever we have said we ahall have 
to stick to at any cost. India is passing 
thtough changing circumsicicee and 
times and the world ie slso pasting 
through rapid changes, but we have 
indicated the brcad lines of policy 
affecting the Legislature es also adn inis- 
tration which it is the intention of the 
Government to push through in the 
course of the next few years. 


We hope, Sir,—and this is one cf 
our objectives— that thie will not only 
harness all available ene:gies, but i 
also succeed in removing uncertainues 
and misgivings, particularly with re. 
gard to private enterprise and also the 
position of labour in this country. 


Our immediate problem, Sir, will be 
to see that production reaches to its 
maximum capacity in accordance with 
the present potentialities of the industry. 
It is a matter of deep regret that for 
some reason or other we are not pro- 
ducing all that we can, and if some 
bottlenecks are removed in the course 
of a year or 80, it is possible to increase 
India’s production by nearly 20 to 30 
per cent., and Government must obviously 
apply their mind to see that these Lottle- 
necks are removed and we can get the 


Maximum according to our existing 
capacity. 
Obviously, Sir, the policy of the 


Government cannot be merely to advccate 
increased production unrelated to better 
distribution. It cannct be anytcdy’s 
case that the wealth that is ncw being 
produced in India should be distributed 
amongst all, for then it will really ccme 
to distribution of poverty. It cannot 
mean either that we shal) follow a policy 
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R. I. A. F. trainees tecting an aero-engine at an Indian aircraft factory 


which will lead to increased production 
but we shall not ensure that the benefit 
of that increased production goes to the 
common man. While, therefore, we shall 
earnestly strive for increased production, 
Government’s policy must b> so regu- 
lat:d as to ensure that there is better 
distribution, and whatever is available 
will not lead towards the acoumnlation 
of wealth in the hands of a handful of 
persons or create monopolies which are 
against the best interests of the State. 


Mixed Economy 


Sir, this scheme, which we have placed 
before the Honse, envisages a mixed 
economy. I am no’! here to discuss the 
values of isms. It is hardly necessary 
in the present context of things. But 
I would just ask the House to consider 
th? general aspects of the scheme, parti- 
eularly the portion which relates to the 
ro's of the State and nrivate enterprise. 
We have divided this matter roughly 
into four parts. 


The first part relates to industries or 
activities which will be completely under 
the mononoly of the State. They 
inelude Railways, Posts and Telegraphs, 
Industries relating to Defence. pro- 
duction and control of Atomie Energy 
and also any other now undertakings 
which Government may take into hand. 
The next class relates to those industries, 
the future development of which will 
be under Stats control and ownership. 
We have included six items there-—Coal, 
Iron and Steel, Aircraft Manufacture, 
Shipbuilding, Manufacture of telephones, 
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telegraph and wireless apparatus ex- 
eluting radio receiving sets and Mineral 
Oils. Now, here, Sir, we have stated that 
it is not the policy of the Government 
to take over existing units of industry, 
but that the further development of 
these industries will be the function of 
the State. We have mentioned, of 
course, that even in future, in case of 
national emergency it will be open to 
Government to have &ny of these in: 
dustries developed in the country with 


_ the help of private enterprise under such 


control and regulation as the Central 
Government may presoribe. 


One question, Sir, which was of a very 
difficult nature and which Government 
have decided was as to the period of 
time which we should assure to those 
authorities who are controlling these 
industries during which they will be 
allowed to function undisturbed. Now, 
here, it is the inherent right of the State 
to acquire any industry that it chooses 
for national purposes. We have stated, 
however, that we do not propose to 
interfere with the existing units of these 
industries for a period of ten years. 
During this period, we shall expect that 
these industries will be efficiently run— 


not only efficiently run, but that they ~ 


will be properly developed in accordance 


with our scheme of Central planning. © 


T hope, Sir, that the representatives of 


the industries concerned, some of whom 


are extremely powerful in this land, will 
properly reciprocate this gesture of the 
Government, which is made entirely in 
national interests. If it appears that 
any particular industry is not being run 
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in accordance with the plans and policy 

of the Government, then, of course - 
none will blame the Government if 
Government thinks it fit to acquire such 

industry and run it in natiunal interests, 

but we have no desire to inteifeie with 

existing units. provided everyihing poes 

on well and there is a s;irit of mutual 

co-operation. We have stated ala, Sir, 
that when such acquisition will take 
place, the fundamental rights guarar.teed 

under the constitution will be observed 

and compensation will be awarded on 

a fair and equitable basis. Obvicusly, 

we cannot go further than that at this 

stage. 


Now, so far as the futuie develo, ment 
of these industries is conceined, | “ould 
pause here and say that Goveinn ent 
are taking Upon themselves a ver) yreat 
responsiLility. Let the House analyse 
and see what ae the undertakings, 
What are the big projects which CGvuvern- 
ment propose tO carry On their own 
shoulders during the next few years to 
come. Apart from big schemes of 
expansion, so far as the Railwaye and 
Communications are concerned, there will 
be the question of re-organising the 
Ordnance Factories which are entirely 
under the control of the State; the 
question of developing some of the 
essential industries with which are 
connected vital problems of Defence. 
We have the aircraft factory at Banga- 
lore, Which also requires development 
if we are going to achieve progress worth 
its name. We have taken up the biy 
schemes for the Fertiliser Factory and 
more progress has to be achieved if 
production is to come by the end of 
1949-50. We have schemes for the 
manufacture of telephcnes and that 
project is now under active consideration. 


We have taken upon ourselves the 
responsibility for undertaking hig 
multi-purpose iver project schemes, 
which I consider to be of a fundamental 
character. 


Centrally regulated Industries 


In fact unless this aspect of our 
activity makes rapid progress, other 
developments on the industria] side will 
practically remain on paper. We have 
a scheme for establishing two steel 
factories : enquiries are also being madvu 
for the manufacture of synthetic oil, 
which, if successful, wil] lead to a venture 
which will be of a colossal character. 
We are also enunciating for the starting 
of factories for m*nufacture of Penicil- 
sulphur drugs and also for 
machineg and tools. 


Now, Sir, if I pass on to the next 
category of industries, you~ will find 
that we have included in the list at page 
3, eighteen industries in all. This list 
cannot obviously be of an exhaustive 
character, but what is the exact signi- 
ficance of this part of our policy ? These | 
will be centrally regulated industries, 
industries which we would like to see 
developed not only according to a well- 
planned policy and programme where 
regional interests will be properly looked 
after and an all-round develoyment of 
the country’s resources obtained. Now, 
so far as these industries are con- 
cerned, it is open to ‘private enter; rise 
' to come and play its part in reepect 

of any one of them, but these will be 
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industries which will be Centrally regu- 
lated. In other words, if any private 
enterprise comes forward, it must 
properly correlate its activities with the 
Policy and programme of the Government 
of India. We have not referred to the 
other list, the fourth category, namely 
industries not covered by these three 
which are open to private enterprise 
altogether, but there again, Sir, it is not 
intended that Government will have 
no say in respect of vital matters con- 
cerning industries which are not men- 
tioned in our statement at all. But, 
of course, private enterprise will be 
given full opportunity for developing 
such industries in accordance with the 
general industrial policy of the Govern- 
ment of India. 


Statutory Corporation 


Now, Sir, comes the question of defi- 
nition of the word ‘ State’ when we say 
that the * State’ will undertake certain 
industries—and here let me emphasize 
as we have indeed done in the State- 
ment itself—that nothing will debar 
the State from coming forward and 
starting an industry, if it is considered 
essential to do so. The State will not 
act through the existing machinery of 
the Government. The policy of the 
Government is to set up a4 statutory 
Corporation and it will be the business 
of that Corporation to manage that 
patticular unit of industry just as & 
business concern. In fact, it will be 
unfair for the State to suggest that the 
State will olaim for itself privileges and 
facilities which will be denied to ordinary 
industries which are controlled by 
private enterprise. 


It is not intended either, Sir, that only 
the Government of India will under- 
take the big venture. When we say 
‘State’, we include Provincial Govern- 
ments also ; we also include other statu- 
tory Corporations which may come 
forward and with the approval of the 
Government of India may like to start 
industrial ventures in accordance with 
the Government policy. Just as I have 
@nalyged that there will be a demar- 
kation of line between State ventures 
and private ventures, similarly, there 
must be also clear and complete under- 
standing between the activities of the 
Central Government and the Provin- 
cial Governments. Obviously, the Pro- 
vincial Governments in many matters 
will act as agente of the Central 
Government. Industries which will 
be under a svstem of Central regu- 
lation will operate in Provinces in accor- 
dance with the All India policy which 
the Government of India may lay down. 


As you know, Sir, industry is princi- 
pally a Provincial subject, but under 
our Constitution, the Federal Legislature 
has the authority to declare the deve- 
lopment of any particular industry as 
essential in the public interest and if 
that declaration is made by the Federal 
Legislature, then the power for deve- 
loping such industry vests in the Central 
Government. I take it, Sir, that the Contral 
Government will consult the Provincial 
Governments in very near future and 
lay down a policy and programme 
which will enable the Provinces to fun- 
etion and flourish without any let or 
hindrance: to the best interests of the 
eountry es a whole. 
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In fact, Sir, it is intended that legis- 
lation will have to be passed by the 
Federa] Legislature to give effect to 
many of the recommendation. contained 
in the statement of policy, and I am 
hoping that -Government will be in 4 
position to oome before the House 
during the next session of the Legislature 
and place the entire scheme before them 
for approval. 


So much, Sir, for the development of 


large-scale industries. I now pass on 


to cottage and small-scale industries. 
This, Sir, Government considers, is a 
vital matter. We have laid down our 
polioy and programme for large scale 
industrial development. There is no 
doubt that there is a vast collection of 
raw materials in this country, which if 
Properly utilised may enormously add 
to the national wealth of the country, 
but there are difficulties also. One of 
our chief difficulties today relates to the 
absence of capital goods. Government 
will endeavour to obtain capital goods, 
plans and machinery from any part of 
the globe that it can. But there will] be 
handicaps, handicaps sometimes deli- 
berately put in our way and sometimes 
inevitable. Now, are we going to sit on 
in the meanwhile and not do anything ? 
We have put forward this scheme for 
the development of cottage and small- 
scale industries, both for their intrinsic 
value as also for the possibility which 
they open up for adding to our national 
wealth during the period of emergency 
through which the entire world is passing 
today. 


New Social Economy 

When the Industries Conference met 
in Delhi in December last I was agree- 
ably surprised to find that although this 
was a matter which fell within the 
purview of the provincial Governments, 
everyone including representatives of 
the provincial Governments suggested 
that there should be an all-India direc- 
tive policy regarding the future deve- 
lopment of cottage and _ small-scale 
industries. The recent exhibition held 
in New Delhi has given us some idea 
of the vast potentialities of well-regulated 
and proper development of cottage 
industries in this country. It is there- 
fore the policy of Government to give 
full support to a scheme of  well-co- 
Ordinated activities which will be 
operated through an all-India Board 
which we are soon going to establish and 
to which—I am hoping —will also be 
attached an all-India Institute where 
every possible facility for research will 
be given so that we can go on increasing 
the standard of our productions. 


Now, Sir, apart from the industria] 
aspect of the matter it will be realised 
that the development of our country has 
gone On during the last so meny years 
Mainly circling round our towns and 
cities. India with 95 per cent of her 
population depending on _ agriculture 
with noarly about a million villages has 
grievously neglected the interests of the 
Common man and has created social and 
economic problems which are almost of 
a baffling character. If therefore the 
problem of unemployment is to be 
solved, if a new social economy is to 
arise in this ecountry, I em eenfident 


that we oan secure both these objective 
not entirely by depending on develop- 
ment of cottage industries but by corre- 
lating the activities of this section to the 
big industrial planning of the caquntry 
which wil] lead to the prosperity of the 
common man. 


Next I come to another vital part of 
our planning and that relates to the 
relationship between capital and labour. 
It has been recognised that things are 
not moving very satisfactorily in this 
direction. Some times the blame is 
thrown entirely on capital and sometimes 
entirely on labour. Government have 
to play a very important part in thie 
matter. Obviously if there is lack of 
co-operation between capital and labour 
whatever schemes and whatever policy 
we may enunciate, that will not lead to 
Snything solid or substantial. This 
matter was discussed in detail] at the 
Industries Conference held in Delhi in 
December last, and we arrived at cer- 
tain unanimous conclusions which 
indeed was almost a phenomenon. We 
had representatives coming frcm all 
parts of India holding divergent view- 

oints, but I found that all were actuated 

y one big motive power and that was 
that they must do somethirg imme- 
diately after the attainment of political 
freedom which might ease the present 
tension and lead to national prosperity. 


I am not suggesting that by merely 
passing that Resolution we have been 
able to achieve any miracle, but we heve 
found a way towaids much better re- 
lationship between capital and labour. 
In the Statement we have indicated 
that so far as Government aré con- 
cerned they accept the principle that 
the system of remuneration of eapital 
and Jabour must be devised in a more 
satisfactory way. Excessive profite 
should be prevented by methoda of 
taxation and otherwise and Government 
should appoint some machinery for the 
purpose of settling what amounts to {sir 
wages to labour, a fair return on capital 
employed in industry and reasonable 
reserves for the maintenance and exX- 
pansion of undertakings. We have 
further declared that the profit that 
remains after meeting all these iteme 
should be shared between capita! and 
labour and that the share of profif 
which labour will have wil! naturally be 
on a sliding scale and allied to production. 


That, Sir, is also an important factor. 
If labour feels that it will have an in- 
creasing share in the profits of the concein 
depending on the total producticn that 
will act as a great incentive, an incen- 
tive which may be absent from the 
circumstances existing tcodey. Here 
Government will take steps for the 
purpose of setting up the necessary 
méchinery @nd when that machinery is 
working Government will obviously 
congult representatives of industry and 
labour and try to come, if possible, to 
an agreed solution, failing which Govern. 
ment will have to decide the matter 
themeelves which wil] be binding on all 
parties concerned. 


We have also laid down that labour 
must be more and more  aesociated 
with the activities of industry. We 
want that the feeling of mere relation. 
ahip between master and servant os 
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employer and employee should net be 
the ruling factor. Both capital and 
labour must regard themselves aa joint 
partners in carrying forward the under- 
taking which after all is going to benefit 
the people at large. I have no doubt 
that my Honourable friend Mr. Ayyanger 
who was held as a typical representati\ © 
of consumers at the Industries Con- 
ference will give thé fullest support to 
this ere of view when he speaks on the 
Resolution. 


Housing Arrangements | 


Government have also adopted a 
scheme tor better housing arrangements, 
and the Honourable Iinance Minister 
has already declared that this scheme 
will not be a paper scheme. We are 
going to evolve a system by which 
Government, industry and labour will 
make their coutributions, and 1 have no 
doubt that in the course of 148 the 
Labour Minister will be able to initiate 
a housing scheme which will ultimately 
go to benefit more than a million workers 
in India. 


Then comes the other question about 
the employment of foreign capital. Here 
again 1 would submit that the policy 
enunciated by the Government of India is 
entirely realistic in character. My 
Honourable friend Mr. Kamath need not 
open his eyes too wide when he reads 
paragraph lu dealing with foreign capital. 
Ubviously this mater will be included 
by the Cential Government. We will 
welcome the use of foreign capita] in 
India 1 &@ Manner Which will redound 
to our interest. Now, Sir, we want 
capital goods. We want technical help 
and advice. It may not be possible for 
us to secure both in view of the existing 
circumstances obtaining in this country. 
It will therefore be possible for us to 
evolve a scheme whereby when a company 
is functioning in India with foreign capital, 
the major interest in ownership and 
effective contro! remains in Indian hands. 
If in any case an exception is to be made, 
for which provision has been made, that 
will be done by the Government of India 
after taking into consideration the full 
circumstances of the case. 


We need not be afraid of foreign invest- 
ment as such. If foreign investment 
comes to play its part in India it cannot 
and it will not be allowed to do so for 
political purposes. History will not 
repeat itself and the people of India are 
wide. awake enough to see that history 
does not repeat itself. At the Same 
time we cannot live in complete isolation. 
That is a factor which we have to bear 
in mind at every stage. The over-riding 
consideration should be the welfare of 
the country as a whole, and if that is 
eeeured we should not stand in the way 
of proceeding in a manner which is best 
syited to our purpose. 


‘One point which we have emphasized 
here, and rightly so, reletes to the 
training of technical experts. That i» 
necessary. We are feeling that almost 
every moment. I do not intend to take 
time of the House, but I can mention. 
eeveral big units of industry which 
we-wish to take over but which 
we cannot circumstanced as 
we are, we are unable to produce the 
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necessary trained Indian personne able 
to take charge of it. It is not our fault. 
I know that for the last 100 years or 60 
we were not allowed to develop in the. 
manner which was suited to our nations!. 
needs. But it is no ue i over 
things which are a matter of history. We 
must plan out in @ way best suited for 
our future national interests. 


Sir, I have jot referred in detail to 
other pointe dealing with the import and 
export policy of Government, finance 
and the taxation structure. All these 
three are matters of grave import. It 
is obvious that the import policy of 
Government has to be ao regulated that 
we can get the fullest advantage of 
whatever we can get from abroad. Jt is 
intended to make a survey of the import 
policy of Government and we shall 
welcome any constructive criticism from: 
industry, or from any other sources, £0 
that we may act according to the best 
economic intereste of the country. Obvi- 
ously, the question of texation structure 
will have to be considered, and it will 
be considered and reconsidered as cir- 
cumstances may require, all aiming at 
one direction, and one alone, that we 
should like to fake the fullest advantage 
of the country’s resources and utilise 
them for the best advancement of our 
economic prosperity. 


There will be one question as to 
wherefrom al] this finance wil] come, 
if India is going to embark upon big 
national ventures. That also is a matter 
which is now being considered by Gov- 
ernment, and I have no doubt that at 
the proper time the Finance Minister will 
be in a position to announce the policy 
of Government which will make it 
coe for us to translate tLe Industrie! 

ill of Government into se quick ean 
action as is possible. 


Plea for Co-operation 

Sir, it is undoubtedly true that whatever 
we have outlined here can be brought 
into effect if there is general peace and 
security in the country. It is undoubted- 
ly true that we shall succeed in imple- 
menting our policy and programme if all 
interests concerned combine and give 
Government their helping hand. ‘Yor 
some time past there has been a lot of 
apprehension and unsteadinees in many 
spheres affecting capital and labour. 
It is the earnest hope of Government 
that Poet which Government has 
announ today, which Government 
claims is not dependent on any particu- 
lar reason but is entirely related to the 
needs and welfare of the vast masses of 
the Indian a will inspire greater 
confidence in the minds of those who 
have got to play their part in the re- 
building of new India. 
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I hope, Sir, that in the course of the 
next few weeks we shall be able to set 
up the necessary machinery which will 
bring the Central Government into close 
and direct contact with the Provincial 
Governments, with representatives of 
the industzies concerned, and also labour 
and others who are interested in 6conomic 
expansion, so that we can pl@n out as 
regards our future lines of action. 


As I said, Sir, this scheme which we 


have placed before the House is not of 
@n undue speetacular character. But I 


claim that it gives the necessary dires- 
tive policy which will be followed by the 
Central Government in the months and 
vears to come. 


It bas been asked how far this policy ' 
whieh we have enunciated is at vari- 
ance with the policy enunciated by the 
Working Committee of the Congress. 
We have examined the scheme In relation 
to the Economic Committee’s programme 
also and Government maintain that there 
is nothing bere which is substantially - 
inconaistem. with the policy which the— 
All-India Congress Committee has laid 
down. There may be some matters 
which are not dealt with. Those matters 
alao will have to be taken up. If neces#- 
ary, further consultations may be necess- 
ary. But in any case, the policy which 
we have put forwaid is one Which, if 
given effect to with the full co-operatic 1.— 
as I say repeatedly with the full co- 
operation—of all interests concerned, 
will usher in a new era of peace, progress 
and economic freedom, which is going 
to benefit the common man of this 
country. 


MINISTER'S REPLY TO DEBATE 


Replying to the debate on Gevern- 
mer.t industrial policy in the 
Dominion Parliament on April 


7, Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee said : 


Sir, I do not propose to make a long 
h. The Prime Minister had dealt 
with some of the general questions which 
were raised in the course of the dehate. 
I am. grateful for the general support 
which the House has extended to the 
resolution which I had the honour to 
move this morning. The only memlter 
who wholeheartedly disapproved of the 
resolution and expressed his utter dis- 
appointment with every thing was the 
learned Prof. K. T. Shah. 


But I would remove one misapprehen- 
sion from his mind at once. Government 
have not issued any whip calling upon the 
members of the Government party to 
support this resolution. In fact during 
the last one month this resolution has 
been the subject matter of discussion 
within the Government party in a manner 
which is almost unprecedented. and I] 
can say this without contradiction that 
the resolution which Government has 
brought forward has the willing and 
spontaneous support of the vast majority 
of the members constituting the Govern. 


ment party. 


Various Honourable Members who have 
spoken have dealt with some questions 
of detai]. I would classify one type 
of criticisms as included within the 
scheme which it is proposed by Govern- 
ment to incorporate in the legislative 
measures which will be brought forward 
before this House some time later. 
Obviously this resolution could not go 
into details. AJl those industries which 
will be centrally regulated and also 
the principles on which Government will 
undertake big industrial undertakings 
will have to be considered very carefully. 
The suggestions which have been made 
today will be taken into full considera- 
tion and when draft proposals are sub- 
mitted to the House I have no doubt 
that they will be subjected to searching 
criticism and many of the points of view 
which have been expressed will be found 


automatically incorporated in the Acts 
which we shall ultimately pass. 


Another class of criticism was related 
to the speed with which industries will 
be nationalised. There may be honest 
difference of opinion as to whether a 
particular industry which has _ been 
included under one category should be 
transferred to another category. Here 
again, as I explained and as has been 
stated in the resolution itself, the list 
cannot be deemed to be final or exhaus- 
tive in character. The Government are 
satisfied that the industries which for the 
present are of an essential character are 
included under one or other of the three 
major liste. 


,One point that I would emphasize here 
ain is this and there Prof. Shah has 
misunderstood the outline of the 
scheme: he seemed to think that the 
best industries have been kept as the 
close preserve of the capitalists. Those 
were his exact words. It is nothing of 
the kind. As I explained this morning, 
it will be open to Government to start 
any industry without any restriction 
whateosever and if it appears that certain 
industries for some reasons should be 
etarted by Government, Government will 
not hesitate to go into the field but there 
t is true that Government will have to 
stand in competition with private enter- 
prise in those particular spheres. 


Position of Labour 


The other question which was faised 
related to the position of labour. Here 
again it is not possible for Government 
now to go into details but I do claim that 
the changes which have been recomm- 
ended are of a revolutionary character. 
For the first time a definite policy has been 
laid down that labour will not be allowed 
to bo exploited and will not only get a 
fair deal but will be treated as common 
partners in a great endeavour. Obviously 
it will require the goodwill both of capital 
aad labour to give full effect to this scheme 
which we have outlined. 


We heard only one speech on _ behalf 
of the capitalists. I am sorry my Honour- 
able friend Sir Jwala Prasad Srivastava 
could not find the time to stay on till 
the end of the proceedings which inci- 
dentally is evidence of the great interest 
which he has in the industrial develop- 
ment of the country. In any case, he 
referred to several bottle-necks. In fact 
he exhausted the list of bottle-necks 
and the only bottle the neck of which he 
did not break was the capitalist himself. 
The picture which he painted was that 
every one else was a devil and the only 
ange! was the capitalist. It would have 
been better for him to have apportioned 
some blame at least for the present 
impasse to the attitude which a certain 
section of industrialista have taken. 


Here the position fas been amp! 
made clear by the Prifee Minister, Wo 
want that the country should develop 
industrially. We want that the in- 
ereased production which will thus be 
made available should be equitably dis- 
tributed tor the benefit of the common 
man. We want that labour, without 
whose co-operation production is im- 
possible, must get a fair deal and must 
occupy an honourable position. That 
is the sum total of the scheme. Gov- 
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ernment will keep to itself the powers 
of regulation and direction with regard 
to a number of industries. That also 
is a new approach altogether. Hitherto 
every thing was left to free enterprise 
but now for the first time Government 
direction is coming. There, as I said, 
Government take upon themselves con- 
siderable responsibility. The success of 
the scheme will depend as much on the 
co-operation of labour and capital as on 
the efficiency with which Government 
also discharge their responsibilities. 


MAULANA HASRAT MOHANI: The 
thing is a farce. 


THE HONOURABLE DR. SYAMA 
PRASAD MOOKERJEE: I believe the 
Honourable Member himself represents 
that epithet more than anybody else. 


The whole position therefore is that 
unless all sections of people co-operate, 
we cannot attain the desired end. 
Here, as the Prime Minister emphasized, 
if it appears that later on labour does not 
play the game, after we have done every 
thing possible that any State would 
have been expected to-do, naturally 
the Government must sev to it that labour 
does not become the real  bottle-neck 
which acte against our attainment of our 


cherished goal. Similarly with capital. 
If after the announcement of this policy 
there is no response coming from the 
industrialists or the capitaliste, if they 
continue to find somo excuse or other and 
thereby create obstruction, as the Prime 
Minister so categerically declared, neither 
the Government nor the -country will 
wait for the capitalists or the indus- 
trialists to wake up. Then another 
machinery will be found out. 


But we are offering to the people and 
to the interests involved a scheme which 
is-a well regulated and well co-ordinated 
one and we are calling upon every section 
of the people, whatever may be differences 
in respect of political or economic ideolo- 
gies, to come torward at this most critical 
time in the history of our country and 
put all our’ shoulders to the wheel 
for the purpose of introducing those 
important changes in the economic 
structure of our society which will lead 
to the desired goul. 

Of course we are only making a beginn- 
ing. It will take some time before final re. 
sults are achieved and everyone, includin 
Members of the House, will be entitl 
to watch with critical eyes the develop- 
ment that takes place in the months to 
come. 


REGIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
FOR RAILWAY PRIORITIES 


The first meeting of the newly tormed 
Regional Advisory Committee for 
Railway Priorities, Delhi Re,zion, was 
held in New Delhi today, says a Press 
Note issued by the Ministry of Transport 
on April 13. 


The functions of this Committee cover 
unsponsored movements within the 
three priority classes and all commodi- 
ties not included in the priority list, the 
movement of which is considered neces- 
sary for reasons of urgent public interest. 
Applications in these categories may Le 
addre.sed as before to the Regional 
Controller of Railway Priorities, Delhi 
Region, North Block, Centra! Secre- 
tariat, New Delhi, who will place them 
before the Committee. Having regard 
to rail capacity taken up by sponeored 
movements the Committee will! scruti- 
nise demands for transport falling under 
the two cateyories mentioned above 
and advise how best they can be met. 
In tendering this advice they will be 
guided by the crucial need for making 
the best use of wayons by programming 
or otherwise so as to eliminate unessen- 
tial or uneconomic movements. 


At today’s meeting the Committee 
considered 12 applications for priority 
assi-tance relating to bicycles, wool, 
imported glass sheets etc. and on their 
advice the Regional Controller allotted 
wagons. In view of the difficult rail 
transport conditions on the G.I.P., the 
Committee considered that there was 
no justification for assisting trans- 
ort of pottery from Nagpur te 

elhi as Delhi could be catered for in 
this regard from nearer sources and the 
pottery works at Nagpur could find other 
markets. 


The Committee will meet daily and 
issue press notes ficm time to time 
informing the public cf the work done 
and draw attenticn to points on which 
their covperation is required. 


The Committee consists of: 


1. Regional Controller of Railway 
Priorities (Mr. V.J. Ross)... Convenec. 


2. .Administrative  Ofticer, Traflic & 
Cominarciat, EP. Railway, Delhi, (Mr. 
B.B. Mathur) or his representative. 


3. Superintendent, 8.8. Light Railway 
(Mr. A.P. Dhawan) or his representative. 


4. Regional Food Commiesioner, 
Central Legion, New Delhi, or his re- 
presentative, (Sardar Darshun Singh, 
Asst. R.F.C.) 


5. Director of Civil Supplies, Delhi 
(Mr. I. D. Mathur) or bis 1:epresentative. 


6. One representative of the D.G., 
Industry and Supply, New Delhi (Mr. 
S.G. Ramachandran). 


7. Three representatives of business— 
one each from: 


(t) Hindustani Mercantile Association, 
Delhi (rep. L. Har Prasad Agrawal). 


(it) United Chamber of Trade Asso. 
ciations, Delhi, (rep. Bawa Bachit- 
tar Singh) : 


(s2t) Punjab Chamber of Commerce, 
Delhi, (rep. Sir Shankar Lal). 


8. One representative of primery 
(agricultural) producers of the Delhi 


area. 
v 
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Mr. Jagjivan Ram, Labour Minister, addressing the fripartite Industrial Committee op Plantations 


LABOUR AS PARTNER IN INDUSTRY 


Minister Explains New Role 


ABOUR’S right to partnership in 
L industry wa» stressed by the 
Hon’ble Mr. Jagjivan Ram, 
Labour Minister, when he inaugurated 
the Tripartite Industrial Committee on 
Plantations on March 31 in New Delhi. 


Mr. Jayiivan Ram seid: ‘A funda- 
mental change has taken place in our con- 
ception of the role of labour in industry. 
}After the first World War it was recog- 
nised that labour was not to be regarded 

fas a commodity of commerce and that it 
was entitled to humane conditions of 
‘4amployment. We have now advanced a 
‘little further. Labour is not only entitled 
to fair terms and conditions of employ- 
ment but also becomes a partner in the 
industrv in which he works. As a 
- partner labour is entitled to the benefits 
acerning from partnership, but it mnet 
also learn to realise its responsibilities.”’. 


This conception, the Labour Minister 
continued, was emphasized in the Trdus- 
tria! Truce resolution adopted last Decvem- 
ber ty the Industries Conference which 
included representatives of Governments 
Central, Provincial and States—employers 
and workers. The resolution stated: 
The system of remuneration to capital 
as well as labour must be so devided that 
while in the interests of the consumers 
and the primary producers profits should 
be orevented by suitable measures of 
taxation and otherwise, both will share 
the product of their common effort after 
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making provision for payment of iuir 
wsagos to labour, a fair return on capital 
employed in the industry and reassnable 
reserves for the maintenance and ex- 
pansion of the undertaking ’’. 


Calling upon the plantations industry 
to give a lead to all other industries in 
putting into practice the new concept 
of lsbour, Mr. Jagjivan Rem pointed out 
that the tripartite committee would kave 
to assume new functions as a result of 
the industrial truce resolution. ‘It will 
be the Central machinery for the study 
and determination of fair wages and condi- 
tions of labour and fair remuneration 
for capital. In addition, it will have to 
devise ways and means for the associa- 
tion of lahour in al] matters concernirg 
industrial production. 1 realise that 
plantation labour is less sophisticated than 
other industrial labours but it is neither 
possible nor permissitJe on that account 
to withhold the right to partnership which 
is the keystone of future industrial policy. 
I hepe that in this matter Government 
will have the fullest co-operation of the 
planters throughout India. For the 
proper implementation of the Industrial 
Truce resolution we feel that it would 
he desirable to set up a smaller committee 
which will meet at more frequent inter- 
vals’’. 


Referring to the question of . wages, 
the Labour Minister recalled that at the 
firat meeting of the eommittee in 
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January 1947,"the industry ~ agreed * to 
give immediately a dearneaw allowance 
of 2 annas a day to adult: workers and 1 
anna a day to chiidren. It was also 
agreed that Government in collaboration 
with the industry would hold an inquiry 
into the cost and standard of living of 
plantation workers. ‘ This task’’, he 
-aid,“* was completed and Mr. Deshpande’s 
reports are now before you. I hope it 
-will be regarded as an objective study of 
existing conditions and will enable thia 
Committee to decide what further improve- 
ments are necessary to ensure that 

are fair and reasonable. I refrain from 
making any suggeetion because TI would 
prefer that the matter should be settled 
between the parties in friendly discussion. 
I may, however, say that the report 
makes it clear that there is scope for 
improvement. I hope you will be atle 
to arrive at an agreement which will 
do justice to the worker and credit ‘to 


* the industry ’’. 


4 

Mr. Jagjivan Ram continued: “On 
the question of the medical care and 
treatment of plantation workers the 
industry agreed that Government may 
prescribe reasonable’ standards for 
plantations. Major Lloyd Jones, Deputy 
Director General of Health Services, 
was deputed to study the conditions in 
the tea plantations in India and to 
submit his recommendations. His 
interesting report is also before you and 
it merits your perious consideration. So 
far as I am concerned, I must say 
that it makes depressing reading, but I 
am glad to find that Major Lloyd Jones’ 
recommendations have been framed in 
consultation with the industry and J 
have no doubt that in a verv short time 
we shall aee a considerable improvement. ° 
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Speaking un the proposals before the 
committee in respect of legislation the 
Labour Minister maintained: *‘ Although 
most employers may be ready to observe 
such standards as may be generall 
accepted as fair and reasonable, we have 

“always to reckon with the few blak- 
sheep who give a bad name to the 
industry. We must, therefore, be 
armed with legislative power to enable 
us to assume control where it is necessary. 
It is our intention that legislation should 
aot create pin pricks for the industry. 
The administration of any law that may 
be passed would come within the purview 
of this Committee so that any defecte 
in administration may be brought im- 
mediately to our notice’’. 


“< 


Expressing the hope that the tripar 
tite machinery for the plantations would 
become permanent and would assume 
ite new and important functions, Mr. 
Jagjivan Ram remarked: “As time 
marches we can see more clearly the 
almost revolutionary changes in the 
wake of the second world war, which are 
silently but surely overtaking us. The 
old order is giving way to the new, re 
quiring all-round readjustment and 
re-orientation. The changes may be 
liked or disliked but they are inevitable. 

“It would be follv to resiat all changes and 

to hope for the continuance of the old 
social and economic order. Wisdom 
demands that changes that-are inevitable 
should be so directed as to bring about 
the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. 
coming into his own and it is our duty 
to help him in every possible way. He 
will need guidance and help.” 


—_ 


PROVIDENT FUND FOR 


The common man is gradually . 


BETTER 


CONDITIONS 


FOR 


PLANTATION WORKERS 


N international tripartite committee 
A on plantations is shortly to be 
set up by the I. L. O. 


This was revealed at the meeting of the 
industrial committee on Plantations held 
in New Delhi on March 31 with the 
Hon’ble Mr. Jagjivan Ram, Labour 
Minister, in the chair. 


The Committee discussed in general 
the questions of wage fixation in the 
industry, medica] care and treatment of 
workers and outlines of legislation to 
regulate conditions of work in planta- 
tions. A sub-committee was appointed 
to ascertain the common measure of 
agreement between the employers and 
workers on the major questions. 


The meeting was attended by repre- 
sentatives of the Central Government, 
the Provincial Governments of Weat 
Bengal, Assam and Madras, the States of 
Travancore and Mysore and the organisa- 
tions of planters and plantation workers. 


Medical Service 


Provision of medical service in tea, 
coffee, rubber and cinchona plantations 
on standards not lower than those set 
down by Major Lloyd Jones in his report 
was agreed to by the Committee at its 


; resumed sitting on April 1. 


INDUSTRIAL WORKERS | 


Institution of compulsory provident | 
funds for all industridl workers was. 


generally favoured by 
Labour Committee of thé Indian Labour 
Conference which met in New Delhi. on 


the Standing - 
‘ public ‘shoul 


April 15. In the absence of the Hon. | 


Mr. Jagjivan Ram, the 
Gulzarilal Nanda, Labour Minister, 
Bombay, presided. i 
The Committee was of the view that 
all ‘organised 


Hon. Mr. : 


industries should provide ,; 


this service for their permanent workers | 
and recognised that both employers and * 


workers must contribute to the Fund. 
It was felt that 1-16 of the worker's aplary 
would be 4 reasonable rate of contribu- 
tion. It was also felt that in organising 
provident funds, some sort of grouping 
would he neceasary, eitber regional, pro- 
vincial or industry-wise. 


The Committee decided that the 
question whether small concerns should 
be exempted should be further explored. 


Replies to several questionnaires from 
the I. L. O. were also discussed by 
the Committee. 


Besides the Chairman and Central 
Government Officials, Labour Ministers 
of East Punjab, Mysore and Indore, and 
representatives of Benyal, U. P., Orissa 
and Madras Governments and of Em. 
ployers’ and Workers’ organisations alao 
participated in the meeting. 


BTA 


There was general agreement that the 
dealer owners should manage the 
ospital service. subject to Government's 
specifications and inspection. It was 
recognised that the standards should be 
enforced by’ legislation. "= 


Formulating the outlines of planta- 
tion legislative, the Conference accepted 
in principle that provincial governments 
should have power to require that the 
‘have reasonable access 
to the pldntation workers.. The’ Cort 
ference also to the ban on the 
employment of: children below 12 years, 
the’ setting up of Housing Boards, Wagés 


! Boards, minimum standards of housing, 


and the provision of adequate sup 
of tater and welfare amenities such &s 
ereches and recreational facilities. : 


Wage and Housing Boards | 

It was agreed that legislation should 
invest power in the provincial governments 
to set up Housing Boards to acquire and 
develop suitable areas for the construc- 
tion of workers’ houses, to raise the 
necessary funds and to prescribe the 
conditions of tenancy. 


t 


® 


In regard to Wage Boards, the general 
view was that provincial governments 
should have power to divide the planta- 
tion area into convenient wage-areas and 
to set up a Wage Board in each area to 
fix and enforce fair wages which may 
consist of basic wages and cost of living 
allowances. Arrangements for the 
supply of food and other articles ,at 
reasonable prices should be made with 
the help of provincial governments. The 
Wage Boards are to consist of two 
representatives each of employers and 
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workers with a Government nominated 
chairman assisted by one or two assessors. 
A provincial Wage Board should be set 
up to review the wages fixed by the local 
boards and give directions in regard to 
the principles to be followed for fixing 
wages. 


The Committee agreed to set up a 


standing committee consisting of four © 


representatives each of Government, 
employers and workers. It also agreed 
to establish statutory tripartite 

both in the Provinces and at the Centre, 
to advise the ‘provincial and . Central 
Governments. 


Certain questions such as hours of work 
and soreait over, weekly rest and paid 
holidays, security of service and social 
insurance schemes were left for reference 
to provincial governments. 


The Central Government was re- 
quested to examine the institution of 
provident fund for plantation workers. 


Higher Wages 


Nearly Rs. 5,00,00,000 a year will be 
aid as increased wages to the workers in 
dian plantations as a result of the 
unanimous agreement reached on April 
2 at the concluding session of the 
Committee. ‘ 


It was agreed that the increased 
should be paid from May 1, 1948. ‘The 


increases are to be as follows in the dear. 
ness allowances paid per day: Adult 
workers in all tea plantations except 
those in Darjeeling, Cachar ‘and Tripura 
State—3} annas; to children between 
12 and 18, ‘2 annas; in Darjeeling, 
Cachar and Tripura State, adults, 3 
annas, children between 12 and 18, two 
annas, In the Coffee estates of South India, 
the increases will be: aduits, 3 annas; 
children between 12 and 18, 1} annas. Jn 
the rubber estates, it will be: adults, two 
annas; children between 12 and 18, one 
anna. | 


The different rates adopted for 
Darjeeling, Cachar and Tripura tes 
estates are due to the higher cost involved 
in transporting essential materials to the 
hill areas. Similar feasons in respect of 
production é¢osts wete responsible for the 
different rates adopted in respect of coffee 
and rubber plantations. 


It is expected that the increased allow- 
ances will go a long way to provide a 
better and more nutritive diet to the 
worker, the lack of which was responsible 
for his poor health according to Major 
Lloyd Jones. 


The Committee also decided that the 
wage question should not come up in ita 
future meetings and will only be decided 
by the Wage Boards that may be set up 
in consultation with this Committee. 


These unanimous conclusions were 
reached after a full discussion of the 
report on the cost, and standards of living 
of plantation workers in Assam, Bengal 
and South India by Mr. 8. R. Deshpande. 
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EMPLOYEES’ STATE INSURANCE 


BILL 


OVING in the Indian Parliament on 

April 1 that the Employees’ State 

Insurance Bill as reported by the 
Select Comimittee be taken into considera- 
tion, the Hot’ble Mr. Jagjivan Ram, 
Labour Minister, explained that the 
changes made by the Select Committee 
were designed to liberalise the qualifying 
conditions considerably and make it 
easier for the worker to qualify for the 
benefit. The Bill had been modified 
to apply to all employees in factories 
instead of only to workers. 


The Labour Minister said: Provision 
had been made in the Bill for the applica- 
tion of the scheme only to factories and 
the scheme did not apply to clerical 
employees. It has now been modified 
to apply to all employees in factories. 
A new sub-section has been added 
enabling the appropriate Government 
acting in consultation with the Corpora- 
tion and with the approval of the Central 
Government, to extend the scheme to 
other establishments, industrial, cvm- 
mercial, agricultural or oterwise. The 
exemption clauses in Chapter 8 have also 
been amplified to provide, where neces- 
sary for the application of one or more 
parts of the scheme as, for example, the 
application of the scheme in so far as 
it relates to compensation for employ- 
ment itjury in say, sea.onal factories. 
They provide the necessary authority 
to enable the exten.ion of the schemes, 
as soon as some experience is gained of 
its working and the necessary admini&- 
trative organisation in set up, to other 
categories of workers, whether working 
in seasonal factories or in other estab- 
lishments. 


Speedy Benefit to Workers 


The scheme has also been modified 
in regard to the contributions which 
should be paid to enable a worker to 
qualify for sickness or maternity benefits. 
It had originally been provided that 
before a worker could qualify himself 
for sickness benefit, there should have 
been paid in respect of him at least 17 
weekly contributions in a period of six 
continuous months preceding the week 
in which he claimed the benefit. It has 
now been provided that the contribu- 
tions should be paid for a period of six 
months known as the contribution period 
and that in return for such contributions 
the worker should be entitled to benefite 
in a subsequent period of six months 
known as the benefit period. Under the 
new scheme the Corporation will issue 
to the worker at the end of the contri- 
bution period oN authorisation card 
indicating the benefits which can be 
claimed by him during the subsequent 
benefit period. ,With this authorisation 
and the medical certificate, the employee 
will be able to obtain the benefit speedily 
and without any waiting or harassment. 


The principle that  ocontributions 
should be payable for two-thirds of the 
period is retained, but the minimum 
number of contributions has been reduced 
to 12. In caloulating the two-thirds 
number of contributions, periods during 
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which the worker was not available for 
employment because of sickness’ or 
confinement or disability resulting from 
employment injury would be excluded 
irrespective of whether he Was in receipt 
of benefit during the period or not. 
Likewise in the case of maternity 
benefit, instead of 26 contributions in a 
period of 52 weeks preceding the week 
in which the claim is made, benefit will 
be payable if contributions were payable 
in respect of the employee for two-thirds 
of the period in the corresponding contri 
bution period, subject ngain, to the limit 
of 12 contributions. The number of contri. 
butions payable between 35 and 40 weeks 
before the week in which confinement 
takes place or notice of pregnancy is 
given, has been reduced from 5 to 1. 


The definition of sickness aleo has 
been changed. The limiting clauses 
have been removed. Under the new 
definition, a worker will be qualified to 
receive sickness benefit provided he is 
sick and unable to attend work, whatever 
may be the cause of his sicknees. 


These amendments are designed to 
liberalise the qualifying conditions 
considerably and make it easier for the 
worker to qualify for the benefit. 


The clause relating to the payment 
of contribution has been amended to 
provide that contributions should be 
payable not only in respect of weeks 
during which the employee renders 
eervice and receives wages but also in 
respect of weeks during which he is on 
authorised leave or is unable to work 
either because of a lockout or beeause 
of a legal strike, with further qualifica. 
tion that in respect of legal strike, con- 
tribution will be payable only if wages 
are paid either in part or in full. This 
provision is intended to minimise the 
chances of breaks in service. It has also 
been made clear that the employee's 
contribution is recoverable only from 
the wages due for the period to which 
the contribution relates and not other- 
wise. 


Low Paid Workers 


The Bill had provided that only 
employees whose average daily wages 
were 10 annas or below should be ex- 
empted from the employees’ contribu. 
tion. In deference to the wish ex. 
pressed in tho House the limit has now 
been raised to include all those whose 
daily wages are below a rupee a day. 


Three more groups have also been 
added. As originally provided all 
employees in reccipt of a daily wage of 
Rs. 3 and above were grouped together 
and the average daily wage of this group 
was tuken to be Rs. 3-8 a day. This 
would have meant that workers in receipt 
of a wage exceeding Rs. 78. a month, 
could get sickness or disablement benefit 
at a flat rate of Ra. 52-8 a month. This 
would have preased hard of the higher 
income groups. Under the revised 
scheme, workers with a monthly income 
of Rs. 269 and below will all receive 
approximately seven twelfths of their 
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mouthly earning by way of sickness of 


disablement benefit. 


Another important change made ip 
the Select Committee relates to the pro- 
Vision of medical care and attendance 
to familie. of injured persons. Here 
again, & oompromise has been struck 
between the desirable and the practic- 
able. Provision has been made for 


_the extension of the benefits, if so re- 


quested by the appropriate Government. 
In other words, if a Provincial Govern. 
ment is in a position to provide for n-edical 
care and treatment not only for the 
insured worker but also for his family 
and if the Corporation is in a position 
to bear the extra expenditure involved, 
then the benefit would be extended to 
the family of the insured person also. 


The Select Committee also con- 
sidered the question whether the maxi- 
mum period for which sickness benefit 
is payable should not be extended to more 
than eight weeks in a year. There was 
general agreement aa regards the desir- 
ability of extending the period. At the 
same time it was recognised that we 
should have some experience as to how 
the scheme will work, what will be the 
average incidence of sickness, and what 
Would be the financial copsequences of 
Such extension. The present scheme 
has been worked out on the basis of such 
data as we have regarding the incidence 
of sickness. The data is not as full 
and comprehensive as it should be. 
Further it is a common experience that 
the incidence of sickness tends to shoot yp 
aS soon as a State insuiance scheme of 
this type is introduced. For these 
reasons, the Committee felt that the 
existing provision should be allowed to 
stand for the present. The Committee 
has however expressed the hope that as 
®00n as circumstances permit the Cor- 
poration should make use of the power 
given to it under the Bill and extend 
the period of benefit. 


Government Contribution 


I would also like to mention another 
important change made in deference 
to the wishes of the House. It relates 
to the number of representatives of 
employees and employers on the Govern- 
ing Bodies. Employers and employees 
will now have five members each in the 
Corporation which is the supreme 
G@uthority and two members each on the 
Standing Committee, 


There was also some criticism thas 
the Bill provides for contributions only 
from employers and worker, and none 
from Government. This is not correct. 
Under the scheme Provincial Govern. 
ments are expected to contribute about 
a third of the cost of providing medical 
care and treatment. Most of the Pro- 
vincial Governments have agreed to 
do so. We expect that the standard 
of medical care and treatme;,t for insured 
workers will he such as will cost about 
Rs. 6 per head per year. The per caryita 
expenditure now is only about annaa 6. 
The Bhore Committee’s recommendation 
is that it should be raised to Reg. 1-14.0 
per head per year during the course of 
the next ten years. Instead of reaching 
this figure over a period of ten years, 
Provinci8!] Governments have been invited 
to provide for insured workers services 
costing about Ra. 6 per head per year 
and bear a third of the cost from now 
onwards. No mention has been made 
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either of the per capita expenditure 
which the Provincial Governments are 
expected to incur or of their share of ex- 
p2nses because under the Constitution 
Act we cannot, by an Act of this Legisla- 
ture, impose a charge on Provincial 
revenue. The subject, therefore, has 
been left to be settled by agreement 
between the Corporation and the Provin- 
cial Government. 

So far as the Central Government is 
concerned, it will make a yrant equal 
to two thirds of the administrative 
expenses for a period of five years. We 
have made provision for this purpose 
in Section 27 of the Bill as amended by 
the Select Comittee. 
year period is over, the question whether, 
and if s0 to what extent, the Central 
Government should continue to assist 
the Corporation financially will be taken 
up for consideration and a decision taken 
in the light of the circumstances then 
existing. 


The Bill as it has emerged from the 
Nelect Committee is a considerable im- 
provement over the one that was referred 
to it. Ths question of extending the 
scope of the scheme or enhancing the 
benefit is now an administrative or 
financial problem. 
hope that it will be possible, before 
long, not only to bring a much larger 
proportion of employees within the 
acheme, but also to enhance the period of 
the sickness benefit and to make pro- 
vision for medical treatment to the 
families of insured persons. 
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After the five’ 


but I venture to 


RODUCTS ranging from brush. 
ware to popular radio sets are 
being made at the Training Centres 

organised by the Central Labour 
Ministry. 


An exhibition of the samples of many 
of these articles was opened at New Delhi 
by the Labour Minister, Mr. Jagjivan 
Ram, on April 3. They represent hund- 
reds of cottage industries: handlooms, 
hosiery, dyeing and printing, wood- 
work, leather-work, soap-making, book- 
binding, button manufacture, basketry, 
toy making, domestic utensils, black- 
smithy, tool-making, carpentry and 
various other engineering trades. 


Four types of training institutions are 
run by the Labour Ministry. The two 
major ones are Technical Training Centres 
and Vocational Training Centres. The 
minor ones are for disabled ex-servicemen 
and for ex-servicewomen. In addition 
there is a scheme for apprenticeship 
training. The total number of training 
centres is 274 at present, including centres 
for apprenticeship course. 


The technical training scheme was 
initiated during the war to meet the 
demands made by the defence forces and 
war industries for technicians. With 
a view to the resettlement of demobilised 
soldiers and discharged war workers, 
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it was decided to retain the technica] 
training scheme and adapt it to postwar 
requirements. Vast plans of velop- 
ment had been drawn up for the postwar 
period and the country’s need for techni- 
cians remained as great as ever. The 
technical training centres were, therefore, 
expanded to train ex-servicemen. The 
trades were selected with an eye on em. 
ployment opportunities and the needs of 
industries. The suggestions of an 
Advisory Committee, composed of 
representatives of Government, employers 
and workers and other interests, which 
reported in 1945. were incorporated in 
the scheme. 


Nearly 75 technical training centres with 
a total capacity of 9,366 exist at present 
in the various provinces of India. Train - 
ing is given in nearly 50 building and 
engineering trades upto grade II. The 
total number of trainees are at_present 
1,338 in grade II and 3,798 in grade ITI. 
The number of trainees in the main trades 
are: mechanics (general)—1233, car. 
pentry—481, mechanics (motor)—390. 
electricians—349, tin and coppersmiths— 
242, cabinet making—243, radio mechanics 
—185, turners—22], blacksmiths—225 
brick-laying—178 and engine drivers 
(internal combustion)—174. 


On passing the trade test, trainees are 
registered with the Exchanges for placing 
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Disabled trainees at work in a vocational training centre 


in employment. Special efforts are 
undertaken to overcome difficulties in 
placing them* 


UOnder=the vocational“scheme,™ training 
in nearly “a hundred different occupations 
connected with agriculture, cottage in- 
dustries and commercial occupations is 
imparted. The object of this scheme is 
to equip men for independent trades 
which require skill, but little capital 
outlay. 


Training for the disabled 


There are at present 107 training 
centres with a capacity of 4,239. The 
total number of trainees at present is 
2,816. According to trades there are: 
hand-weaving of cotton, art-silk and 
woollen fabrics—412 trainees ; knitting, 
carpet weaving, bleaching, dyeing, newar 
etce.—313; cutting and _ tailoring—380 ; 
typing and stenography—303; teaching- 
239; agriculture—341, metal-ware, utensils 
and metal toys—48; wood-ware, wood carv- 
ing, fret-work and toys—106; basketry— 
71 and leather-work, footwear and leather 
goods—113 and so on. There are also 
facilities for training in brushware, button 
manufacture, earthenware, glass bangles, 
seap-making, manufacture of cosmetics, 
inks and shoe polishes, printing, litho- 
graphy, book binding, proof-reading, 
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photography, cinematography and con- 
fectionery. | 


Disabled ex-servicemen are provided 
training in 3 centres in India in Aundh 
(near Poona), Jalahalli (in Mysore) and 
Meerut. Their total capacity is over 
1500 and 964 disabled ex-servicemen are 
now actually under training. They are 
given training in suitable selected 
occupations and are helped to find 
employment after training. 


Disabled ex-servicemen are also given 
awards in cash to set up business indepen- 
dently as skilled tradesmen and 
artisans A sum of Rs. 2,50,000 was 
placed at the disposal of the Government 
of India for this purpose by the Central 
Joint War Committee of the Indian 
Red Cross and St. John’s War Organisa- 
tion. So far nearly Rs. 25,000 has been 
spent in awards to about 150 persons. 


Women’s training 


Training centres for ex-servicewomen 
total 11 at present, including private 
institutions which have been pressed 
into service for training them. Lately 
the centres have been utilised for training 
refugee women also, The number ot 
ex-servicewomen under training until re- 
cently was 640 and of refugee women 55 
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it is eapected that the scheme will Le 
converted shortly into one of training 
refugee girls and women from Western 
Pakistan. It is proposed to give them 
training in six principal trades, riz., 
spinning and weaving, calico printing, 
tailoring and dress-making, stenography, 
clerical and commercial work and typing. 
Other trades will be added as required. 
300 seats have now been thrown open 
for refugee women and girls. 


A Technical and Vocational Training 
Scheme for the benefit of the refugees 
has been sanctioned and is now in opera- 
tion. 3,772 seats have already been 
sanctioned for this purpose. Further 
extension of these facilities is under 
active contemplation so as to rise the 
training capacity, including seats pro- 
vided under the Apprenticeship Training 
Scheme, to 10,500 seats. 


Apprenticeship Training 


To provide practical training in fac- 
tories and industrial workshops, an 
apprenticeship training scheme has now 
been evolved. The duration of this 
training would normally be 12 months. 
Training fees upto a maximum of Rs. 15 
@ month are also sanctioned in the case 
of specialised industries. Trainees who 
have passed grade IT test in the technical 
training centres, are specially selected 
as also suitable men from the vocational 
training centres. At present there are 
about 602 trainees undergoing appren- 
ticeship in 78 industrial establishments. 


A Central Training Scheme for instruc- 
tors has recently been opened in Bilas- 
pus (C. P.). This has been done with a 
view to providing efficient instructors 
for the various training centres of the 
Labour Ministry. The Bilaspur Centre 
is a combined technical and vocational 
training centre with a capacity of 200. 


All trainees are provided with a number 
of facilities such as stipends, free board 
and lodging, workshop clothing and tc 
and fro fares. 


INDIAN INDEPENDENCE 
(LIABILITIES) ORDER - 


The Governor-General has issued an 
Order today called the Indian Indepen- 
dence (Liabilities) Order 1948, says a 
Press Note issued by the Partition Sec- 
retariat on March 31. The Schedule to 
this Order sets out certain agreements 
reached in the Partition Council on some 
specific ‘matters as, for instance, deposits 
in post office savings bank, post office 
cash and other certificates, pensions, 
deposits by local bodies, outstanding 
money orders, and bonuses and provident 
fund payable to Government employees. 
The agreements make clear the positior 
of the Government of India vis a »s third 
parties in respect of these liabilities of 
undivided India. 


The question of the liability of the two 
Dominions for payments on account of 
services rendered and goods supplied 
before the 15th August 1947, is also 
governed by an agreement reached on 
the subject in the Partition Council. 
Pakistan however has raised certain 
p ints of interpretation and a separate 
an ouncement will be made as soon as 
those points have been resolved. 
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10-YEAR HEALTH PLAN FOR TEA 


WORKERS 


10-vear plan of medical care for 
A nearly 9,00,000 workers in the 

tea estates of India is outlined 
by Major Llovd Jones, Deputy Direstor- 
General of Health Services {Social Insu- 
rance), in his report which was taken 
up for consideration by the Industrial 
Committee on Plantationa on March 31 
in New Delhi. 


Revommending legislation to enforce 
standards of modical care, Major Lloyd 
Jones onvisayes the provision of adequate 
medical services in two stages. At 
the first stuge attention should be 
diracted to the provision of yarden 
hospitais and dispensarics within a 
period of 3 years. The sevond stage 
would involve a period of & to 7 yoars 
to set up, in elose liaison with the Pro- 
vincial Medical Authorities, a compre- 
heasive system of group and central 
hospitals. He estimates roughly that 
for the provision of garden hospitals the 
annual capital expenditure would be 
about Rs. 1/9 and annual reeurring 
expenditure Rs. 7/- per head of popu- 
lation served. 


The Report declares that the better- 
ment of the health of tea plantation 
labourers ia dependent on many fectors 
of which an improved medieal service 
is only one. Among the causes for the 
poor health of the workers it licts under- 
nourishmtent, inadejuate supply and 
distribution of water tor drinking and 
for washing, bad housing, primitive 
aunitary arrungements and the ignorance 
of workers about principles of health 
and cleanlineas. 


Mortality Rates 


According to Major Lloyd Jones, 
better standards of health were muin- 
tained in the plantations of South India 
as compared with those of North 
India. As hetween the Assam and 
Bengal plantations, the workere in the 
former province produced the worst 


impression. Describing their  condi- 
tions, he says: ‘ Under-nourishment. 
and = genernl weakness were evident 


even among the people scen working in 
tho gardens or walking along the roads. 
There seemed 8 general lack of vitality. 
Children were rarely seen running about 
or playing. They ambled along like old 
men. Women, whether at sork cr 
taking their baskets to the factory 
trudged along silent, morose, their 
eves fixed on the ground in front.” 
Comparing them to women workers cf 
Delhi, Major Llovd Jones concludes that 
by reason of under-nourishment, their 
vitality wag at such a low ebb that there 
was none to spare for the lighter aspects 
of lite. 


This general itnpression, says the 
Report, is confirmed by a study of vital 
atatistices concerning tea estates. The 
Report reveals that the average mor- 
talitv rate from all causes in the gardens 
of Asaam for 19468 was 215 per thousand, 
infant mortality rate 190.9 per thousand 
and the maternal mortality rate 33.3 
per thousand live births. These figurer, 
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Major Lloyd Jones points out, can only 
be deseribed as lamentable in compari- 
son with the oorresponding figures for 
1945 for the city of Manchester (which 
has a large working vlass population) 
Which were: mortelity from all causes 
14.4 per thousand, infantile mortality 
53.8 per thousand and maternal mor- 
tality 1.02 per thousand. 


The corresponding figures for the 
gardens surveyed in Benyal were: 
Mortality rate 20.1 per thousand, in- 
fantilo mortality 134.1 per thousand 
and maternal mortality—14.8 per 
thousand ; and in South India they were : 
mortality rate—14 per thousand, in- 
fantile mortality—122.4 per thousand 
and maternal mortality—6.5 per 
thousand. 


Diseases prevalent in Assam were 
malaria, bowel diseases, anacmia and 
tubereilosis. Blood samples of a vast 
majority of workers showed Haemcvglo- 
bin contents of less than 50 per cent. 


Hookworm was widespread. In Bengal, 
particularly in the Darjeeling area, 
pulmunary tubereulesis was on the 
increase. 


Kala-azar was also more pre- 
valent in Assam. In Seuth India 
hookworm and other kinds of worms were 
common. Malaria was also a problem. 


Responsibility of Industry 


Major Lloyd Jones attributes the 
responsibility for this stute to the his- 
tory of the tea industry. The industry 
had to depend on imported labour and 
during the lust 106 years or so many 
millions of labourers and their femilies 
have heen uprooted from distant parts 
of Tndia and transported to tea estates. 
Even now the local population was still 
inadequate to meet the demands of the 
industry. 


Major Llovd Jones ergues that labour 
was brought to the gardens for no 
other reason but to increase productiun 
of tea and bring profit to the estate 
owners. The owners had therefore a 
moral responsibility to see that the 
labourers and their families are guarunteed 
decent and human standards of living. 
Otherwise their condition would be 
reduced to one of mere _ slavery. 


Deseribing the existing fecilities of 
medical care in tea plantations, the 
Report points out that although in certain 
areas, particularly in South India and 
in Assam gardens owned by European, 
the standards were high. In some cthers 
medical care was almost non-existent 
or if it existed was co rudimental as to 
be hardly worth thename. In general, 
long-term health planning was almost 
non-existent. Where organised medical 
services existed, its degree varied con- 
sideral.ly in differer:t parts of India. 
In the Assam Valley and South India, 
the commonest form of medical organisa- 
tion was some forin of practice super. 
vised by European medical officer. In 
Terai and Darjeeling, medical practice 
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did not exist. individual yardeus 
maintained their own doctor usually a 
licentiate. One disadvantage of this 
was that the doctors were frequently 
old ard professionally antiquated. There 
was a tendency to waste large sums of 
Money on proprietory drugs. In many 
instances they had the poorest medical 
equipment. The primary  easential, 
therefore, says Major Lloyd Jones, was 
to bring the hackward gardens upto 
some minimum standards. 


The Report sets the following standards 
to be enforced by legislation. During 
the first stage, garden hospitals should 
be organised with 10 beds for each 1000 
of population served, in which two :hould 
be reserved for mid-wifery cases. There 
should be not leas than one registcred 
mcdical practitioner for each 28CQ of 
population. Other staff should include 
not less than one mid-wite or traincd 
da’, ® nursing attendant, a compouncer 
and an anti-malaria assistant. For 
zyardens with a population of 50606 or 
less and situated inaoccesibly, he reccm- 
mends a_ dispensary with five beds 
under the immediate care of a qualified 
compounder, but supervised and visited 
regularly by the nearest garden doctor. 


For the second stage of 6 to 7 yeurs, 
the Report recommends group or central 
hospitals equipped and staffed co aa to 
be capable of dealing with any ordinary 
medical, surgical or obstetric emergency, 
with not les» than three beds for each 
1000 of population served. Details of 
minimum accommodation and eguip- 
ment are given for both garden hospitals 
and yxroup hospitals. 


Major Lloyd Jones was deputed by the 
Government of India to visit the planta- 
tions and draw up, in consultation with 
Provincial Governments and E:nployers’ 
Associxtions, standard of medical care 
for plantation labour, in accordance with 
the decision of the first Tea Plantation 
Labour Conference of 1947. 


N.OVEMENT OF U. P. GUR 


Discussions with leading gur mer- 
chants of about 20 mandis in the U. P. 
were held in New Delhi on April 6, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. H. L. Khanna, 
Regional Food Commissioner, Central 
Region. It is estimated that approximate. 
ly 130,000 tons of surplus gur wil! have to 
move from the U. P. to deficit areas before 
the end of June, to prevent gur deterior- 
ation and a further slump in prices. 
Through the combined efforts of the 
Ministries of Food and Transport about 
100,000 tons of gur are reported to have 
moved to recipient areas during the 
months of February and March. This 
movement has prevented the  collapee 
of the gur market and _ arrested the fal} 
in prices. 


It is understood that as a result of 
views expressed at the meeting, the Fccd 
Ministry will represent to the Railway 
Board the need for increased trans} ort 
facilities to suit the requirements of 
individual markete. 
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EATING FOR HEALTH: IMPORTANCE OF 
BALANCED DIET 


AT the right food in the right 
E amount and at the right time is a 
good nutrition rule for everybody. 
Thoze who follow thia rule usuatly have 
more physical and mental efficiency, 
more stamina, vigour and vitality, and 
no doubt they reap the richest harvest 
of their life. They add years to their 
life as well as ‘life to years. 


The human body is just like the engine 
of your car. The engine of your car 
needs petrol, lubricating oil and water 
to run. It will wear out quickly if these 
things are not put into it in proper pro- 
portion. The same is true of our body. 
Our body is the most wonderful engine 
of all because it builds and repairs itself. 
Like the engine of your car it needa fuel, 
lubricants and other material which w® 
call food and this food should consist 
of minerals, carbohydrates, vitamins, 
fats and proteins. Each mineral, each 
vitamin has its own special work to do in 
the body. No one mineral can take the 
place of another nor can one vitamin be 
substituted for the other. Good nutrition 


A broadcast talk by the Hon'ble 
Rejkameri Amrit Kaur, Health Minister. 
Government of India from A I. R., 
Delhi, on April 10. 


requires all of them in proportion to their 
work. The proportions are now known 
to scientists in nutrition research. The 
food we eat gives us energy to move and 
work just as the fuel supplies power to 
run the engine. 


There are myriads of cells in our body 
which turn the food we eat into flesh, 
bones and blood. They are so small that 
a drop of blood contains millions of them. 
They work together in groups and do 
different kinds of jobs; some build 
bones and others form the flesh, muscles 
and blood. They are called the ‘little 
carpenters.” They are busy day and 
night building up, tearing down and re- 
pairing damages occurring in our body 
ceaselessly. 


Our diet muct contain (1) body building 
foods, (2) protective foods and (3) energy 
foods. 


(1) Milk, cheese, meat of every kind, 
fish, poultry, eggs, beans, pulses (cals) 
and nuts are some of the body building 
foods. Cheese and «hoa of milk are 
just as good as meat for body building. 


(2) Some of the protective foods are 
milk, butter, green vegetables and fruit 
which contain proteins, minerals and 
vitamins. They protect our body against 
infections and diseases. 


(3) Bread, rice, sugar, butter, oils, 
honey, and gur are some of the energy 
foods which keep us active, including 
strength for work and blood circulation, 
breathing eto. 


You will see from this group that some 
foods are ‘ all purpose type », They supply 
the three needs of the body. We should, 
therefore, give them preference to other 
foods. 
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All foods give us energy but the primary 
source of energy is grain products. Fats 
and sugar are additional sources of energy 
in the diet. In many parts of India 
people are in the habit of using polished 
rice or sieving their grain products before 
eating. When they make flour from the 
wheat. they remove the bran-layer which 
is usually given to cattle. Rice is so 
refined by various methods before eating 
that nothing valuable is left. These 
methods of refining remove most of the 
protective minerals and vitamins which 
lie in the bran-layer. 


Proteins 


The foods required for growth are called 
Proteins. Proteins build and repair our 
tissuea. and out of proteins the cells, 
nerves, skins, hair and nails are formed. 
Without it life cannot exist. If the diet 
continues to be low in proteins, the result 
may be, stunted growth, general ill- 
health, fatigue, lack of resistance to 
infections, low blood pressure and low 
red colour of blood which makes_ us look 
pale and haggard and often fell -‘ too 
tired’. Protein is widely distributed in 
natural foods but meat, fish, eggs, pulses, 
(dals), nuts, soyabeans, rice, wheat atta 
and other cereals are the best sources. The 
good rule to follow is to eat some proteins 
from plants such as grains, pulses, nuts 
and some from animal source such as 
fish, meat, cheese, eggs, and milk. Dur- 
ing pregnancy, Jactation and growth 
the requirement of proteins is greater. 


The frame work and the functioning 
of the body are dependent upon the supply 
of minerals. The most important 
minerals are Calcium, Phosphorus and 
Iron. Many of the other minerals 
needed are so widely distributed in 
ordinary foods that we rarely fal) short 
of them. 


Calcium and Iron 


Calcium is needed for growing bones 
and teeth. A rich supply of calcium 
will increase the general vigour, promote 
a better state of health and in old age 
keep the blood vaseels in smooth working 
order, thus even help in living longer. 
The best source of this mineral is milk. 
Therefore, liberal supplies of milk and 


milk products are needed in abundance 


for growing children. Children who do 
not get enough calcium grow with weak 
and badly shaped bones. Their teeth 
do not develop properly and they lIsck 
in strength. During pregnancy and 
lactation the need for calcium is greater 
and a diet rich in calcium is necessary. 
Besides milk other calcium-rich foods 
are khoa, green leafy vegetables like 
sarson ka sag, palak, salad, etc. 


When we lack iron we become pale, 
anaemic and may get very ill. Our body 
cannot store much iron; therefore 
every day we must eat foods containing 
it. Iron gives our body rich blood 
colour and pink cheeks. If your body 
has not rich red colour it w:l' not be able 
to carry oxygen to all parts of your body. 

ing growth children need a good 
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\ supply of iron. A few examples of the 


foods which contain iron sre liver, egg, 
yolk, gur, dates, tamarind, whole wheat, 
peas, spinach (palak), chicken and 
oysters 


We have been hearing guite a lot about 
vitamins. Have you wondered what 
this word means! This worc means 
‘‘ life-giving’? substance. Now ycu can 
imagine from the meaning how important 
these vitamins are for our body. An 
eminent scientist has said that “ Vita- 
mins are to your body engine what 
spark plugs are to an automobile; vita- 
mins supply the spark that makes your 
engine go”. Vitamins help you to grow 
and keep well. 


The vitamin exists in minute quan- 
tities in food. Scientists have discovered 
a number of vitamins and have given 
names by the letters of Alphabet. The 
most important vitamins are A, B 
and D. 


Vitamin A ia neceasary for promoting 
healthy growth and the proper fure- 
tioning of the eyes, the ekin and the 
digestive tract. It also has an influence 
on the body re-actions to infection. 
Lack of this vitamin results in nitp=*- 
blindness. We can get this vitemin 
from butter, ghie, cream, eggs, miik, 
yellow fruits and vegetables such 6&8 
papaya, mangoes, carrots and 
amaranth leaves, palak, etc. Fish liver 
is richer in it than any other food. Aleo 
the red palm oil. The habit of fryirg 
things in ghee destroys much of the 
vitamin contents from it. 


Sun-Shiue Vitamin 


Vitamin B is a term which refers to a 
group of vitamins. This group of vita- 
mins reduces fatigue, increases appetite, 
improves digestion and intestinal health 
and builds strong nerves. The foods 
containing Vitamin B are liver, kidney, 
heart, fresh peas, pulses (dais) meat, 
milk, whole wheat, green vegetables, fieh 
eggs, ground-nuts and potatoes. 


Vitamin ‘C is necessary for healthy 
functioning of blood vessels and for 
strong boner and teeth. Deficiency of 
this vitamin leads to scurvy. In olden 
days thouands of sailors died of this 
discase because their diet consisted of 
only salted meat and dried bread. Tt 
was completely lacking in vitamin C. 
Most foods such as raw vegetables, leafy 
vegetables, lemons, tomatoes, oranges, 
guava fruit (amrood) sprouted whole 
grams ccntain this vitamin. But the 
richest source of this vitamin 1s 
« Amla” or Nellikai, known to the Indian 
Vaidyas and ‘‘Ayurvedo”’, ** the science 
of lengevity’’, in India from time im- 
memorial a8 a great saviour of health 
and preserver of life. Therefore, ‘* Amla” 
chatni or murabba, jam or pickles are a 
very helpful addition at meals. 


Vitamin D is called sun-shine vitamin 
because you get this vitamin through the 
rays of the sun. This vitamin helps ycur 
body to build strong and sturdy bones 
and sound teeth. People living in ccld 
countries where winters are severe and 
the sun does not come out for weeks or 
people living in congested pers of the 
town should use cod-liver oi] which ie 
rich in this vitamin. But the reguer 
sun bathing habit wil] be excellent and 
preventa had formation of hones. 


BRI 


Years of scientific investigation have 
made it possible for us to determine what 
kind of food is required for the mainten- 
ance of good health. We can plan our 
meals in such a way that we may get 
all the vitamins and minerals which are 
needed by our body. We should eat 
raw vegetables and fresh fruit every day 
because a large part of vitamin are lost 
in cooked foods, and remember that 
proper methods of cooking are necessary 
in conserving vitamins and minerals 
in the foods. But vitamin C is always 
lost in cooking. We should never throw 
away the water in which the vegetables 
have been cooked because certain vita- 
mins and minerals are dissolved in the 
water. The waste of this water is 4 

nutrition crime. It means a_ serious 
vitamin and mineral loss. Cooking vege- 
tables in iron pans is a vary good habit. 
Milk is deficient in iron and so boiling 
milk in iron pans provides the iron 
needed for the body. Among certain 
sections there is a common belief that 
by using more and more ghee their 
children would develop into vigorous 
adults and they themselves will maintain 
good health for the longest period 
possible on a diet rich in ghee. No one 
denies that ghee has its use in the diet 
but within certain limits. The exces- 
sive use of ghee or any other fat may lead 
to positive deterioration in health in 
the long run. An intake of 1 to 2 ounces 
of fat has been considered by physiologists 
adequate for maintenance of prolonged 
healthy life. There are some acientists 
who are of the opinion that about 30 per 
cent of the fat should preferably be of 
animal origin. 


Danger of Patent Medicines 


Today the market is flooded with 
numerous patent tonics and vitamin 
pills which are widely advertised and for 
which special propaganda methods have 
been devised by the manufacturers which 
are not only dangerous but are also 
usually expensive. These tonics should 
not be used unless ‘‘preacribed °’ by a 
competent physician. 


Remember there is no such thing as 
**Brain Food”’ as is often advertised nor 
is there anv particular medicine which 
will stimulate the secretion of milk in a 
nursing mother. If you supply your 
body with the various nutritious foods of a 
“mixed”? but ‘‘ balanced diet’’ you will 
keep yourself healthy and strong. 

A balanced diet will be 4 chhataks of 
wheat chapati-s or 6 chhataks of cooked 
rice, $ chhatak of ghee, or butter, or oil 
} seor of inilk or curds, 2 chhataks cooked 
vegetables, preferably 1 chhatak of green 
leaves, 2 chhataks meat or dalls or } 
chhatak of nuts and j to } seer of fruit. 


If yood foods are not available, there‘ 


should be changes in the variety of dalle 
use'l, changes in the vegetables, fruit 
and nuts, especially where rice is the 
staple food, green leafy vegetables and 
variety of dals or chana and oil or ghee 
should be used without missing a fresh 
fruit or raw vegetable to compensate 
for the lack of vitamin C which is des- 
troyed in cooking. A little ‘‘Amla” 
shatni and mango chatni will be all that 
you want to add to the palate and pre- 
eervation of health. 

If everyone were to observe these 
simple laws of nutrition in their daily 
lives there would be far lees il} health in 
eur country. : 


his 


WAR ON TUBERCULOSIS: GOVERNMENT TO 
INTRODUCE B.C. G. VACCINATION 


munities of the world tuberculosis 

as & cause of death is undoubtedly 
the most important among the infectious 
diseases. Based on a few surveys it 
has been estimated that over 500,000 
people die from tuberculosis every vear 
in India. It is responsible, in addition, 
for an enormous amount of prolonged 
disability, suffering and economic loss. 


[° practically all the civilised com- 


The wide prevalence of the disease is 
shown by the fact that more than half 
the population, particularly in urban 
areas, becomes infected by. the age of 
20, and nearly all some time during life. 
Fortunately for us, however, only a small 
proportion of those who are infected 
develop the disease in a progressive or 
fatal form. Tt is also estimated that, 
in at least 80% of patients spontaneous 
healing occurs. The primary infection 
appears therefore to be able to stimulate 
the production of adequate protective 
power in thé vast majority of people, to 
@ degree sufficient to enable them to 
escape further infection. 


Ever since the discovery of the tubercle 
bacillus by Kock in 1882 research workers 
have been trving to evolve an effective 
method of artificial immunisation. So 
far the most promising resulta have been 
produced throngh vaccination with an 
attenuated strain of the tubercle 
haoilli called B.C. G. 


First Introduced in France 


B. C. G. vaccination was firat. intro- 
duced in France by Calmette in 1921. 
Since then it has been used in an every 
increasing measure in most of the 
European countries, particularly in the 
Scandinavian countries. When Calmette 
advocated the administration of B. C. G. 
to new-born infante it was with no con- 
fidence that a strong and lasting immunity 
would result. He believed, however, 
that it would provide sufficient protection 
to save the child from contracting the 
disease during the first few yeara of life, 
when the chance of getting infected with 
tuberculosis is the highat. B. C. G. 
vaccination was particularly advocated 
for children exposed to severe natural 
infection from parents or relatives suffer- 
ing from the disease and it was among 
such classes that the most successful 
results have been claimed in France. 


The harmlessness of B. C.G. has been 
established beyond doubt by its practical 
application On a scale exceeded only by 
a few proved methods of immunisation 
euch as those for smallpox, dephtheria 
and enteric fever. A considerable mea- 
sure of protection has been demonstrated 
for this form of vaccination against 
tuberculosis by the reliable data which 
have been accumulated in the countries 
concemed, particularly those from 
Norway and Sweden. Though Calmette 

ave the duration of immunity following 

. C. G. vaccination as of the order of 
2 to 4 years, recent studies from Norway 
and Sweden suggest that the immunity 


might last for 5 to.6 years or even mor. 


INDIAN 


The Ministry of Health in the Govern 
ment of India, after careful consideration 
of the question in al] its aspects, has come 
to the conclusion that mass vaccinaticn 
with B.C.G. constitutes a potent and 
speedy method of bringing under control 
the high incidence of tuberculosis which 
has been spreading rapidly through 
the country. It is recognised that other 
measures directed towards improving 
the standard of life of the peop'e end 
isolating infective patients aie alto 
essential for developing a comprehen- 
sive plan of attack. But B.C.G. has 
its own definite place in the campaign 
against the disease in order to achieve 
demonstrable results in its control within 
a relatively short time. It has there- 
fore heen decided to introduce B.C.G. 
vaccination, in the first instance, cn a 
limited scale under the strict supervisicn 


and contro] of the Central Govern- 
ment. 
Tke W.H. O. 


The World Health Organisation have 
very kindly agreed to send a B.C.G. 
Demonstration Team to India by about 
the end of May, 1948. The object of the 
Visit is not only to popularise B.C.G. 
vaccinaticn but also to show to the 


authorities concerned the prccesr of 
manufacture of the vaccine and the 
technique of administration. The 


B.C.G. Laboratory wil) be located at the 
King Institute of Preventive Medicine. 
Guindy, while the field operations wil} 
in the first instance be carried out near 
Madanapalle under the supervision of 
the authorities of the Union Miasion 
Sanatorivm and later extended to other 
arear. 


The W.H.O. Team is expected to work 
in India for a period of four montha. 
In order to continue and expand the 
work initiated ty the team, the Govern- 
ment of India have selected an experi- 
enced bacteriologist and a technician 
and propose to give them special 
training in the manufacture of the 
vaccine at Copenhagen. As it is ex- 
tremely important to maintain a uni- 
form standard of potency and efficiency 
and to prevent all possible chances of 
contamination with the virulent orga- 
nisation of the disease, it is propozed. 
to confine the production of the vaccine 
to the Guindy Institute at present and 
to extend it later to one or two more 
centres. In the countries where B.C.G. 
vaccination has been carried out on 
& large acale, Government contro] over 
the production and distribution of the 
vaccine and of its administration to the 
people is being etrictly enfereed. In 
India also these conditions will be fil 
filled in order to ensure that the vaccie 
tee campaign is developed on sound 
ines. 


The Governor-General] has been pleased 
to appoint the Hon’ble Mr. Justice R.F. 
Lodge of the Calcutta High Ccurt for 
one year as Chief Justice of the newly 
constituted High Court of Assam, save 
Preas Comrrunique issued by the Ministry 
of Home Affairs on April 8. 
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HEALTH MINISTER URGES PEOPLE T0 GET 
NOTHITIUN-MINDED 


science Which none of us may 

ignore. If we disobey the laws 
of life in this regard we do eo at our 
peril’’, observed the Hon'ble Rajkumari 
Amrit Kaur, Minister for Health, Gov- 
ernment of India, inaugurating the 
Nurition Exhibition in New Delbi on 
April 2. 


oF ET science. and what to eat is a 


The Health Minister said: 


Scientists have carried out wide 
researches in recent years in the field 
of nutrition. Their knowledge is at our 
disposal and it is up to us to take full 
advantage of it. Food is abodily necessity. 
How, when and what to eat is a science 
which none of us may ignore. If we 
dixobey the laws of life in this regard 
we do So at our peril. I do not suppose 
there is anvone here who has not suffered 
because of errors in diet. And yet man 
continues to commit those errors 
partly because the conquest of the palate 
is one of the hardest victories to achieve— 
food that is tatty is generally not the food 
that is best from the point of view of 
health—and largely because of our 
ignorance of food values. I say largely 
because the vast masses of our people 
have not got the wherewithal to provide 
sufficient food for themselves. Just 
as the incidence of disease and the mor- 
tality rate here are highest in the world 
so in the matter of intake of calories per 
head we take the lowest place. These 
are matters which must give us cause 
for concern. 


Epidemic Danger 

An exhibition like this is meant to 
educate usin food values. It is immeusely 
important for us all, in particular for our 
pour to know how best they can spend 
their fow pennies in order to increase as 
far as possible within their means the 
ealoric value of their food. They are 
victims of poverty in any case and owing 
to ignorance they do not get the full 
value of what they can get and lose what 
they need not lose. In as much as women 
are queens in the kitchen I do hope they. 
in particular our poor sisters will come 
forward in large numbers and be taught 
how best to feed their families, especially 
their children. 


Our ancestors were wiser than we are 
in many ways. Their lives were not £0 
complicated in any sphere, and because 
they lived simply they were healthier. 
They were not aware of bread made from 
anything other than whole meal, they 
were not acquainted with milled rice. 
Today we of the towns are unable to 
get thee healthful commodities and are 
therefore less well nourished. An exhibi- 
tion such as this is of special value be- 
cause of the hard times in which we live 
and I do sincerely hope that it will draw 
thousand. of persons and that those who 
visit it will return tc their homes resotved 
to put what they have learnt to practics! 
effect in their daily lives. 


There is one thing that I do want to 
atress and that is the necessity of cleanli- 
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ness in the matter of what we eat. You 
may have the best prepared meal from 
the point of view of caloric value, but if it 
is not prepared hygienically all its value 
just vanishes. Today we have in our 
town, due to their piteous circumstances, 
hundreds of fvod hawkers sitting and 
selling their tempting wares on the 
pavements. Their articles of food are 
covered with dust and flies, their untensils 
are not clean. and yet thousands are 
tempted to eat and drink at those stalls. 
It is really for the public to demand 
standards of cleanliness in the matter 
of food and to refuse to eat and drink 
where tool and water are infected. They 
betray gross iynorance if they act other- 
wise. Such infected food and drink 
may not only harm those who indulge in 
them but there is grave danger of epide- 
mics—esperially now that we are app- 
roaching what is known as the cholera 
season. The authorities who wish to 
remove these vendors to more suitable 
Flaces and who demand more cleanly 
standards from them are called harsh 
and unsympathetic but in fact they are 
Only serving the community by trying 
to protect them from disease. I do ask 
for intelligent co-operation from all 
concerned in a matter which gravely 
concerns the health of this city. 


Vow, 


: 
; 


H. E. Lady Mountbatten at the 
; Nutrslion Exhthition held tn Delhi 
recently 

i 
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Fruit Technology 


Started in 1941 as a special scheme 
for fruit and vegetable preservation to 
meet the demands of the army during 
the war time, the Indian Institute of 
Fruit Technology has now been estab- 
1ished on a permanent basis at Delhi. 
It has taken over the work of the Insti- 
tute of Fruit Technology started by the 
Indian Council of Agricu)tural Research 
in 1945, The establishment of such an 
instutite hns been considered _ indis.- 
pensable in the interests of the fruit 
preservation industry. 


The Institute offers facilities for 
advanced training in fruit preservation ; 
econlucts research on the preperation 
and standardisation of different kinds 
of fruit products such as juices, squashes 
and marmaiades, pickles, sauces and 
chutneys ; offers advice and guidance 
to the fruit preservers of the country, 
helps in preparing schemes and plans 
for new factories and offers technical 
advice to the Government in regard to 
various provisions and _ specifications 
in the quality contro] of fruit products. 


During the laat two years training was 
given to 44 students ooming frum all 
perts of India, from the N.W.F.P. in 
the North to Trivandrum in the South, 
and from Sind in the West to the eastern. 
most province of Assam. 


Compared to other countries, India, 
hae just made a_ beginning in fruit{ 
research, As against one inatitute of 


Fruit Technology in India, in U.8.A. 
alone there are over 40 inatitutes, colleges 
and universities, including about 20 
Research Stations, functioning exclusivel 
on research on all aspects of fruit an 
veyetaLle preservation, 
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“REVISED FOOD POLICY PROVING 


SUCCESSFUL,” SAYS MINISTER 


N regard to her food supplies, India 
has during the last few years, 
lived on a_ ship-to-mouth basis. 

Now for the first time since 1943 when food 
control was introduced on an extensive 
scale in India, it has been possible for the 
Central Government even while helping 
Madras considerably, to build up a re- 
serve for meeting any untoward situation. 
This has been possible largely because 
of the reduced commitments of certain 
Provincial Governments, a good kharif 
crop in most areas and an expected good 
rabi harvest. This central reserve stands 
today at a littl: over 100,000 tons, and 
by the end of June it should increase to 
appro imately 400,000 tons because 
of large imports. 


These facts were revealed by Mr. 
Jairamdas Doulatram, the Dominion 
Food Minister, addressing a press 
conference in New Delhi on April3. He 
stated: The creation of a Central grain 
reserve is one of the cardinal features 
of the revised policy of ‘gradual de. 
control’ arcepted by the Government 
last December. which is proving to be 
successful. All provinces and states 
report a general feeling of satisfaction 
among the people following deconctrol. 


Crops and Stock Position 


Under the Central Government’s food 
policy, all imported grain and the surpluses 
made available by surplus provinces are 
distributed to deficit areas under Central 
direction and _ controlled movement. 
Under the revised policy accepted by 
the Government last December on tho 
recommendations of the  Foodgrains 
Policy Committee, specific quantities 
of exports by surplus ureas in the Indian 
Dominion and _ specific allocations for 
deficit aseas were fixed. 


The position of the crops and grain 
supplies in the main recipient provinces 
is briefly indicated below. While the 
«xharif crop estimates are fairly accurate, 
as the harvests have already been com- 
pleted, the rabi figures are at present 
rough estimates as framed by the: pro- 
vinces. The Government will be keeping 
itself in touch with the rabi situation as 
it develops from month to month. The 
generous response of some provinces in 
surrendering a part of what the Centre 
would otherwise have had to send them 
makes one fee] that with the co-operation 
of the provinces and states, deficit pro. 
vinces will tide over their difficulty. 


BIHAR—The ceiling quota of imports 
for the Province under the Central Basic 
Plan of distribution is 100,000 tons. Bihar 
Government have agreed to forego the 
demand for an immediate increase in this 
allotment in view of the more urgent 
needs of Madras. 


The estimated kharif production of 
30,31,000 tons is slightly below that of 
1946-47. The rabi prospects are good 
end the present indications are that this 
crop will- be sbout—166;600 -tona- better—- 
than last year’s. 
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BENGAL (WEST)—The ceiling im- 
port quota for the year is 200,000 tons, 
but representations have been made to 
increase the allotment. This proposal is 
under examination At present procure- 
ment in Bengal is good and prices are not 
showing a tendency to rise. 


BOMBAY.—In Bombay the crops have 
been generaly satisfactory but there has 
been a steep rise in prices. ‘To meet the 
situation, supplies from imports and from 
other parts of India are being accelerated. 
Thus there will be sufficient quantities 
of grain with the Bombay province 
during the next six months, to enable 
them not merely to maintain the existing 
rations in the four large industrial towns 
which are at present rationed, but also 
to send supplies to the districts, including 
the coastal districts, which need stocking 
now for the monsoon months. These 
supplies will be used for distribution 
through relief quota shops and it is esti- 
mated that about 130,000 tons of grain 
will be available for such distribution 
during this period. 


EAST PUNJAB—The ceiling import 
quota for the year is 120,000 tons, but 
because of the improved supply position, 
the province is not likely to need any 
assistance from the Centre till September. 
This has made it possible for the Govern- 
ment of India to divert supplies ear- 
marked for the Punjab to other deficit 
areas. 


The kharif production is about 100,000 
tons below last year’s but estimates of 
rabi indicate an excellent crop. 


U. P.—The province had a good 
kharif harvest estimated to be about 
278,000 tons better than last year’s, 
and estimates of the rabi also indicate a 
good crop. This has enabled the pro. 
vince to surrender 35,000 tons out of 
its ceiling import quota of 125,000 tons. 
This province also will not need assistance 
from the Centre for at least several months 
to come. 


Overseas Imports 


During the first quarter ended March 
31, India has received 886,000 tons of 
foodgrains from abroad. Expectations 
for the second quarter ending June 30 
are approximately 860,000 tons, and 
while nothing precise is at present known 
of likely imports for the period July to 
September, it is hoped that 400,000 tons 
will be received. 


Large quantities of maize have been 
imported into India as no other grain was 
then available, and it was necessary for 
the Government to have grain to meet 
an internal shortage. But as maize is 
not popular with some people, two agrec- 
ments have been reached to exchange 
it for rice for which there is special 
demand from certain parts of the country. 


In exchange largely of maize and partiy 
of wheat, we have secured 20,150 tons 
of rice. from Pakistaa-and—26,000 tons-of 
rice from Egypt. 
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Difficulties have arisen in Madras 
because of a failure of the North-Raat 
monsoon. It is necessary therefore to 
explain the position in some detail. 


It is true that production in Madras 
has greatly suffered because of drought, 
but some rains in January last have 
improved the outturn. Compared to the 
average five-yearly production, the re- 
duction in rice is now estimated at 7,47,000 
tons and _ in millets 5.14,000 tons. The 
earlier estimate of the deficit was higher 
by about 3 lakh tons. 


In view of the unexpected failure of 
the monsoon in Madras, and the ennse- 
quent increase in its requirements, the 
Central Government have increased the 
province’s original allotment of 200,000 
tons to 400,000 tons. Thev have also 
accelerated supplies to Madras having 
sent during the perind January to March 
180.000 tons as against the earlier schedule 
of 92,000 tons. 


The rationed population in Madras 
province has recently been about 9 million. 
whose monthly requirement is 51,000 
tons of foodgrains. As against this, the 
total grain stocks held by the Govern- 
ment of Madraa on March 1 were nearly 
400,000 tons. The position of the popula- 
tion which is now no longer on Gaver: 
ment rations has also been carefully 
considered. In the light of the latest 
review, the Central Government will make 
available to Madras, grain supplies suffi- 
cient along with quantities procured by 
them, to ensure a relief quota of 6 ozs. - 
per day for the non-producing de. 
rationed population, over and above what 
grains they may purchase in the open 
market. The Government of India are 
also arranging a high priority movement 
for pulses and grams to Madras so that 
apart from what the Central Government 
wil] send to Madras in the above manner, 
more foodstuffs may be available. A 
close watch is being kept on the sitnation. 
and every possible effort ia being made 
both by the Central and the povincial. 
Governments to meet any difficulties that 
might arise Jater in the year. 


After a short period of a steep rise 
n grain prices immediately following 
decontrol, prices in most areas are gradu- 
ally declining. There still are however. 
reports of high prices from certain areas. 
This in some cases is due to immobility 
of grain in surplus areas caused by the 
difficulty of transport. Steps are also 
being taken to get price quotations from 
a larger number of centres than at pre- 
sent. This will enable Government to 
secure & more scientific analysis of price 
trends and their causes and therefore help 
to apply remedies which may be effective. 
If there are indications of hoarding, the 
Government will not hesitate to use all 
the powers at their command to suppress 
this antisocial crime. 


The food position is under the constant 
scrutiny of the Government, and it has 
been reviewed by the Foodgrains Policy 
Committee last month and food officials 
from the Provinces and states only last 
week. The Premiers of the Provinces 
and states and their Food Ministers wil] 
also meet in New Delhi in a few weeks 
to review the position in the country, and 
to decide what further steps should be 
taken to implement the policy of pro- 
gressive decontrol. — 
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Mr. Jairamdas Doulatram (third from right) Agriculture Minister, tests a piece of timber in the yard of the Forest 
Research Institute, Dehra Dun, where experiments are conducted in timber seasoning 


FORESTS—HANDMAID OF AGRICULTURE 


AND INDUSTRY 


rT 4 OWEVER great the intellectual, 
| the academic, the technical qu- 
alifications for public services a 
public servant may possess, he lacks the 
highest qualification if he lacks the 
spirit of service’, stated Mr. Jairamdas 
Doulatram, Agriculture and Food 
Minister to the Government of India, in 
his Convocation Address at the Forest 
Research Institute and College, Dehra 
Dun on March 30. 


**Tt ix the dweller in the rural parts ot 
India who bears the largest burden of 
public taxation,’ continued the Agri- 
culture Minister, ‘‘and it is he who fills 
the treasury which feeds us all. For 
the service of the masses of our-country 
should be dedicated the lives of all of 
as, whose duty and privilege it is to 
administer the affairs of the country. 
Free India can never rise to its full 
stature unless the public servants be- 
come true servante of the public’’. 


Expressing the hope that the Indian 
Forest College would soon develop as 
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the best training centre in the whole of 
Asia, Mr. Jairamdas Doulatram said : 


Our forest centre at Dehra Dun is 
probably the largest of it. kind in the 
world. We should so plan its expansion 
so that we could invite and welcome 
to it students from all over the East 


_t#ven as the famous Nalanda University 


of Bihar drew to itself the students of 
half the world. Let us not be satis- 
fied with aversge or even @ normal, 
high standard of work. I would wish to 
look forwerd to the day when instead 
of Indie’s sons going to the United 
Kingdom or the United States for train- 
ing in forestry, young mer from the 
Univervities ot these countries should 
feel that they have something to learn 
from the fozest experts of India and 
from the Centre which has the potentia- 
lities of the Dehra Dun Forest Research 
Institute. 


Our forests lie largely as untapped 
sources of stupendous wealth for the 
nation. We in India have hardly begun 
to tap that wealth, We must make the 
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forests the ¥hand-maid of both agricul- 
ture aNd industry. The forests must 
protect our agriculture against the 
consequences of floods and other ele- 
mental forces of nature. Our forests 
n.ust subserve and feed our industries 
with the raw materials that they need. 
Judged in the context of the agricultural 
and industrial needs of a nation of 320 
crores, this Forest Research Institute 
and these forest colleges are hopelessly 
inadequate to meet the situation. We 
will fail India if we move with a pace only 
a little faster than the pace at which the 
British rulers moved. Not merely 
double but ten times must be our pace 
and that too within a limited period of 
time if the people are to gain and appre- 
ciate the fruits of your work. All of us 
officials or non-officials have quickly to 
work up that pace and the day should 


come soon when every square mile of 


India’s forests, which cover one-fourth 
of its surface, is exploited to its fullest 
extent in the service of agricultuie and 
industry. Nothing less should satisfy 
us and for that purpose our adminis- 
trative machinery should endeavour to 
adjust itself. Not a hundred or two of 
officers andrangers must fill the classes 
at our Forest Colleges but thousands in 
these two and other coming colleges 
should receive training for utilizing our 
forests and their products to make 
India richer and happier. 
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But if we want to mouve and move 
faster towards this goal we dare not 
plan our building programme on the 
basia of iron and steel and cement and 
brick. Woe, who deal witb forests need 
not be ashamed if we dwell as foresters 
Or at least in buildings made out 
largely of materials which the forests 
can give us. Permanent structures, ae 
has been our experience take a long 
time. Dehra Dun has waited for long 
@nd has seen little progress in the con- 
struction of buildings for the expansion 
of ite forest centre. The Institute is 
experimenting in soil etabilisation or 
Ppakkt mattis. Let un go on quickly with 
the research and begin to apply its 
results befure the year is out tocarry 
Out our own expansion schemes. When 
better times come and irOy and steel and 
cOal can move abvut in abundeénuce, we 
may re-construct What we need On & 
more permanent basis. 


The forest authoritics in India and 
others who are iytcrested in forest. have 
been planning out a programme of 
activity foi the o miny five yerrs. Tliat 
programme has many items of use ald 
value. Ihave just referred tu research 
in pakkt matti. When there i> acute 
shortage or immobility of stec! aud cual, 
the nation must fall buck on locally 
available substitutes for a!l its buildiag 
needs. I would therefore wish it were 
Posaible for Dehua Dun to supply to the 
nation within the shortest possible time 
full experimental data in reyaid to this 
new method of construction. 


Treated Timber 


The plans for producing treated 
timber in quantities large enough to 
replace steel in @ variety of ite uses must 
be pushed through with utmost. speed if 
the country’s progress is not to be held 
up in more than one direction. I have 
been thinking whether the Dehra Dun 
Institute may pot itself beyiu to pilot 
schemes of producing treated timbe: and 

ut up & small model production centre 
or its manufacture. While this would 
only be a pilot scheme, suggestions Lave 
been made that a State coucern on oe 
Magnitude big envugh for the country’s 
needs should be set up to produce sea- 
soned timber on a large scale for all its 
varied uses. Treated titnber, pakks 
mats and other more attractive scleires 
Must not divert the exergy of our forest 
Officers fron. the equally impoitant 
function of helping in the development 
of the minor furest products and the 
rejuvenation of our cottage industries. 
In all our development plaus we should 
not forget needs of the broad masses 
and our reevarch Must be re-orientated 
to serve the true uecds of the people at 
large. This research should be primarily 
in the interest uf the masses and desi, ned 
to make their lives less cheerless and 
less bleak. TLe research should be designed 
to bring health and prosperity within 
their homes. 


I have come to feel recently that the 
Provinces &nd Stutes would like to share 
more in the work of research and train- 
ing in forestry. Until tke time is ripe 
and a larger number of men become 
available for staffing with the requisite 
standard many more colleges in the 
country, I think it may be of value if 
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we could adopt the sugyestion of deve- 
loping numerous field research stations, 
toattered in different parts of India 
designed for specialised research in sub- * 
jects of local interest. We may also 
well utilise the Universities of India 
for a certain type of fundamental re- 
search. It may also be considered 
whether & metlod can be found so that 
those who are dealing with private 
forests or have otherwise something to 
do with forests May have some minimum 
training and education in forestry at 
the hands of the forest officers in the 
Provinces. If a workable scheme to 
this end could be framed our forest 
policy Light come to be implemented 
In @ wiler agphere and receive more 
extensive co-operation. 


Publicity 


J feel that there should be far greater 
Publicity of the wok which is being 
doue at Debra Dun and Coimbatore 
than has at present been possible so far. 
I think we may well lave a bystim of 
show-voums at the railway ataticus sud 
othe: guituble public places. We should 
Organise more frequently forest }rcducts 
exhibitiuns in different provinees and 
States. Our publications icgran me 
Ought to be more frequent and exten- 
sive. Camera and film ghould Le ex- 
Ploited much mure than today. The 
CO operation of the press should Le scuglt 
more assiduously. A tpecial Publicity 
section ought to be attached to the 
Forest Department. Otler metl.cds 
may also Le availed of to put ow forest | 
Work before those who should know it. 
Thus shall we have discharged ous duty 
Snd thus will the peuple be given what 
is their due. 


In conclusion, the Agriculture Minister 
said; any cureer which lacks the e’cment 
of service to the people ie a misfit with 
the era of fieedcm. Let ue not forget 
the association of the foresta with the 
traditions of our naticn. It wae in the 
repare of the forests that the Ristis of 
old lived a life vt selilemuiess ano vervice 
8nd reflecting on the fundamental pro- 
blem of happiness discovered its solution 
in the Gita's formula of disinterested 
d.ity done for the welfare of others. 
It was in the forests of India that men 
of the spirit practised Aud preacheu this 
eternal law of a happy life. It « the 
forests uf India, which atil! echo with the 
stories of Rama and Sita, the stories o. 
& ruler o1 men like you, who made eve 
his domestic life and the dignity of his 
OWn Queen subject to the requiremerts 
of pune opinion. So let the modern 
Workers in the forest catch a little of the 
true spirit of the forest and articipate 
in the inheritance not only of the material 
but also the spiritual wealth of the 
Aranyas’ of old. : 


Information has been received by the 
Director-General of Health Services that 
travellers by all routes fiom India to 
the Persian Gulf ports (Arab Coast) 
should be in possession of valid interpa- 
tional certificates of iocuiaticn a, ainst 
Cholera and of vaccination against 
smallpox, says a Press Note issued by 
the Directorate General of Health 
Services on April 1. 


NATIONAL CENTRAL 
LIBRARY 


Tne Government of India have 
appointed an Expert Committee to con- 
sider and report on the advisability of 
establishing a National Central Library 
in India, says a Press Note issued by the 
Ministry of Education on April 15. It is 
proposed that one of the sections of this 
Library should be a Central Copyright 
Library to which a copy of all pulications 
published in India will be sent. 


Dr. Tara Chand, Educational Adviser 
to the Government of India. is the Chair- 
man of the Committee. Other members 
are. Dr.S.N. Sen, Director of Archives, 
National Archiver of India, Dr. P. M. 
Josh, Director of Archives. Bombay, 
Dr. 8. R. Raneanathan of the Delhi 
nr eeaneaha td: Dr. D. S. Kothari, Dean of 
the Faculty of Science Delhi University 
and Secretary, Nationa] Institute of 
Sciences of India and Mr. B. 8. Kesavan, 
Imyerial library, Calcutta, 
Secretary of the Committee. 


Librarian, 
who is the 


The terms of reference of the Expert 
Committee are as follows :-— 


To consider and report on 


(a) the scope of legislation, if any, 
for establishing a National Central 


Library; 
(5) the functions of the Library ; 


(c) the administration and steff, build. 
ing, eto., needed ; 


(2) finances and 


(¢) the relation of the Nationa! Centra! 
Library with (¢ the Imperial 
Library, Calcutta, .4) the Central 
Secretariat Litrary and oti er 
Centrai Government Libraries, and 
(#2) Provincial Libraries. 


The Committee held its first meeting 
in Delhi in the first week ot April. 


INDIA AND PERSIAN GULF 
BANK 


The Government of India sometime ago 
directed the Reserve Bank of India to 
eonduct an inspection of the India and 
Persian Gulf Bank Limited, under the 
provisions of the Banking Companies 
(Inspection) Ordinance, 1946, says a 
Press Note issued by the Ministry of 
Finance on April 3. Having received and 
considered the inspection rt of the 
Reserve Bank of India and t e explana- 
tion offered hy the India and Persian Gulf 
Bank Limited, the Government of India 
&re satisfied that the affairs of the India 
and Persian Gulf Bank Limited are bei 
conducted to the detriment of the 
interests of its depositors. In exercise 
of the powers conferred by section 
5(1) (a) of the Banking Companies (In- 
spection) Ordinance, 1946, the Govern. 
ment of India have accordingly isaued 
an Order prohibiting the India an3j 
Persian Gulf Bank Limited from te 
ing fresh deposita with effect from 
Monday, April 6, 1948. 
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MANURE POSITION IN INDIA 


of the slow progress of food pro- 
duction in many parts of the 
country and the failure to expand it in 
others Las been an extreme shortage of fer- 
tilizers, particularly nitrogen. The other 
um portant factor of course is timely water. 
Where water is not available and the 
crops have to depend upon the monscon 
the results are not so satisfactory. The 
present manure and tertilizer position in 
the country is briefly as follows :— 


O™: of. the more important causes 


Indian soils are particularly deficient 
in nitrogen and for the bulk of her re- 
quirements of nitrogenous fertilizers, 
India has to depend upon imports. It 
is estimated that India’s total require- 
ments of nitrogen for all crops is 
20,00,000 tons per annum as against an 
allo-ation of 40,000 tons for 1948. At 
present there are only 5 net exyorters 
of uitroyen—Chi'e, Canada, U. K., 
Norway and Belgium. It is the exports 
of these 5 countries that have to supply 
the needs or supplement the domestic 
production of neacly 100 importing covn- 
tries. That explains bricly the rearon 
Why India bas been able to secure only 
a amuJl fraction of her chemical fertilizers 
from abruad. 


Manures may be classified broadly into 
two categories (7) organic manures and 
(c) chemical fertilizers. 


Organic Manu: es 


Organic manures comprise of (7) farm- 
yard Manure (i) compost (i7i) gieen 
Manures (tv) oilcakes (v) bone-meal. 


The value of organic manures lies not 
only in their su; ply of nitrogen but also 
because they contain that very essential 
complex eempound called ‘humus’ 
which is vital for maintaining coil fertility. 
Large quantities of humus are available 
in green manures, compost and cowdung. 


Although the total production of 
cowdung in India represents about 800,600 
tons per annum the total quantity of 
coWwdung is not used for munuie. Thus 
from cowdung India gets a little more 
than 300,0UU tons per annum. 


Green Manure and Oil Cakes 


Compost is manufactured from town 
refuse, sweepings, fodder refuse 81,0 night 
soil. During the last 3 years the Ministry 
of Agriculture has devctcd sume attcn- 
tion and a great deul of effort to produce 
Compost from night soil. Out of 4,000 
Municipalities, 6U0 are working on such 
Schemes and the tota] annual production 
ig estimated at 800,000 tons. Although 
the major production of this manure is 
used for market garden crops,scme of 
it is also used for cereals and other crops. 
This manure provides much needed 
humus for the soil. 


The total estimated production of 
Compost in about 7,000 villages is about 
10,00,000 tons a year. 


Large-scale testa have been carried 
out by the \arious Departments of Agri- 
Oulture in India on the value of green 
Manures in practically every province. 
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The practice has become popular both in 
Madras and Bengal under conditions of 
assured water supply. 


The nitrogen contents ot oilcakes are 
very small varying from 1.6 per cent. 
to about 7 per cent compared to India’s 
requirements. The total production 
of inedible oilcakes in India which 
are used for manure is about 2,50,000 
tons. 


In pre-war times India’s export in 
bones averaged 2 lakh tons. These were 
crushed at the ports and shipped abroad. 
During the process of crushing. bone meal 
Was produced which is a valuable manure. 
The quantities of ground bones exported 
has now been reduced to 40,000 tons per 
annul which means a reduction in the 
Quantity of bone meal available for 
Manurial purposes. 


Chemical Fertilizers 


These may broadly be classified into 
(4) nitrogenous manures (¢) phosphatic 
Manures and (c) compound manures of 
the first two. 


Among the first those useful to India 
are, 7) ammonium sulptate or all crops, 
particularly rice ; (t2) ammonium nitrate 
(222) Sodium nitrate, both useful) for dry 
crops; (2) calcium cynatide useful for 
all crops (*) potassium nitrate useful 
for diy crops. 


With the exception of potassium 
nitrate and to sume extent an mcniim 
sulphate, no other manwe is Manufactur- 
ed in India. Ammeiiu.m gu’) Lute b now 
availatJe to the eatent of ecme 45,060 
tons a year fiem within the ccuntry. 
When the Sindri factcry gces into cpera- 
tion the preduction will be abcut 420,000 
tuns per annum. 


India’s requirements for manuring 
30,00,000 to 50,00,000 acres of cereals, 
particularly rice, are estimated at 
100,000 to 150,000 tons a year. Super- 
phosphate can bo produced from bone 
as a by-product of the glue and yelatine 
industry. Without this industry the 
production of superphosphates alone 
from bones is expensive. Experts 
however are of the view that cheap 
superphosphate can be produced in India 
by utilising surplus sulphuric acid and 
importing ground rock phosphate from 
North Africa. 


It has sometimes been stated that 
chemical fertilizers are harmful both to 
land and crops. This question was 
discussed in detail] at one of the meetings 
of the F. A. O. and the recommendation 
of this world authority is that the rational 
use of chemical fertilizers has no dele- 
terious effect on soil or crops. It is 
unlikely therefore that any Department 
of Ayriculture inthe country cou!d have 
advocated the straight use of chemical 
fertilizers. A 


_ JUTE CULTIVATION 


The question of improving the quality 
and increasing the acreage aud quantity 
of jute in India was discussed at an 
unter-departmental meeting = by the 
Secretaries of the concerned Miniatries 
at New Delhi on April 5 under the chair- 
manship of Mr. B.R. Sen, Agriculture 
Secretary, Government of India. 


It is understood that as a result of 
hearures tehen, the jute acicepe in the 
\noisp Unicn for the cuzicnt seasc. hes 
bubstantially inciearcd. Steps will be 
lahen to anereese the acicage tuader 
Inpreved quality Jute further, if this 
Leecmes necessary to meet the reguire- 
ments of jute mill in the Indian 
Deminion. 


AUTONOMOUS ASSOCIATION OF 
ACCOUNTANTS 


The Government of India sympathises 
with the proposal to make the accountancy 
profession autonomous and will do 
everything in its power to achieve that 
end, declared the Hon'ble Mr. N. V. 
Gadygil, Minister for Commerce, address- 
ing a meeting of the Indian Accountancy 
Board on April 9. 


It was unanimously decided to appoint 
an Expert Committee to examine the 
scheme for an autonomous association 
of accountants. The committee, which is 
due to submit its report to Government 
before the end of July, consists of :— 


Mr. C. C. Desai, Secretarv, Commerce 
Ministry (Chairman), Mr. G. P. 
Kapadia, Mr. M. S. Krishnaswami, 
Mr. S.N. Banerjea, Mr. S.B.L. Vaish, 
Mr N.R. Mody, Mr. K. Santhanam, 
Mr. A. L. Sahga!, one representative 
of the Chambers of Commerce (to 
be nomjnated later), and Mr. K. 
Srinivasan, Secretary, Indian 
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Accountancy Board (non-member 
Secretary). 


The Commitee‘s terms of reference are: 
to examine the scheme for an autonomous 
association of accountants in the lizht 
of the opinions and comments received 
from Provincial Governments, commercial 
bodies, etc., to suggest concrete proposals 
to Government for making the profession 
autonomous: and to suggest, where 
necessary, amendments to existing laws 
or the terms of separate legislation. 


The meeting also decided to set up a 
special committee to examine the pro- 
visions of the Indian Companies Act and 
other enactments which effect the audi- 
tor’s profession and suggest changes for 
safeguarding the profession’s interests. 
This committee consists of: 


Sir Shapoorjee Billimoria, Mr. 8. 
Suryanarayana Iyer, Mr. B. D. 
Birdy, Mr. 8. C. Dutt and Mr. 
M. R. Khanna. 
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SCHEME FOR UTILIZATION OF 
SURPLUS STORES 


A SCTTEME for dealing with surplus 


Stures frozen for the purpose of 


| » rchililitation has been prepared 
by the Rehabilitation and Development 
Board, saya a Preas Note ik:ued by the 
Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation on 
March 31. 


A list of some of the stores available is 
being issued shortly but the complete 
scheme will not be put into operation 
until w adubility and conditions of stcres 
has been detinitely ascertained. An 
Expert’ Committee has been set up by 
the Ministry of Industry and Supply to 
report on the availability, condition and 
the utility of the stores. 


The Rehabilitation and Development 
Bourd has formulated its scheme on 
the usis of particulars in broad cate- 
Bori-s of stores as were in hand = ia 
Decembp>r, 1447. The list included 
Machine toola and other equipment 
Whivl were considered suitable for the 
Pninedite and short-term industriel 
requirements of the country. esides 
2200) machine tools, the list included 
Diesel Iugines, Furnaces, Generating 
Sets, Air Compressors, Are and Cus 
Welders, Overhead and Mobile Cranes ete. 
It also included 300 tons of Cutting and 
Hand ‘luols, 3,00u tons of special touls, 
Etecl. in assorted sizes and grader and 
installations like Parrel Making Plant, 
Drun. Making Plant, Vegetable De- 
hyuration Factory, Flexible Pipe Meru- 
facturing Plant, Ice Plans and (cld 
Storage unite. 


Non-ferrous metals like copper and 
brass ingets, sheets, wire, rods, tubes, 
et., aluminiwmn shoets and ingots were 
also available. Among other things in 
the lst were Light Railway material, 
sush as Decauville Steam Locornotives, 
truck, and various watercrafts lke 
folding boats, luxury Jaunches, tugs, 
motor barges, motor launches, etc. 


Berides these stores, there was a large 
qQuantiiy of electri. wire and other 
accessorie. in assorted sizes end grades 
though the quantities of exch type were 
sinall. There was also some domestic 
hardware but only small quantities of 
each type. There was practically no 
agricultural or read building equipment, 
like tractors, stone crushers ete. 


It is considored that the stores avuail- 
aole now may he leac, as issues have 
meantime been made for works having hizh 
purity, such us “(.row More Food", 
*Pathankot-Jammu Itcad", “ Sindri 
Fertilizer Project’’ and for Railways, 
and also in convection with Covernment 
aclemes for relief of refugees. 


Exact quantities and condition of sur- 
= stocks as now available will be 
wn after the Expert Cenumnittee las 
reported. Certain types of stores will be 
required in relief work now being carried 
on under the aegis of the Ministry of 
Rehet and Reha! litation, and, although 
the refugees would be the ulturate bene- 
ficiaries, there would be no individual 
alloument. First prority will, however, 
have to be given to the requirements of 
the Central, Provincial or State Govern- 
mente in their suhemes of relief. 
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The Board is setting up a number of 
townships around Delhi, and there is 
@ possibility of similar townships in other 
placege as well. To obtain a balanced 
economy in these new townships it may 

ne.e.sary to reserve certain sites 
available from surplus stores which may be 
neccssary to provide the normal ameni- 
ties of town life. 


The remaining stores could be useful 
to displaced persons in rchuhilitating 
thervselves in the day-to-day oppor- 
tunity aring in the aormal life of the 
country. The Geld tor these is vast and 
depends on individual eficrt, but the 
stores are not likely to be anywhere near 
the expected demand. It is proposed to 
publicise lists of the stores  avuilable 
and invite applications from persons 


(pv) The applicant must be a bona fide 
refugee ; 

(5) The applicant must have the 
necessary funds for the purchase of the 
stores, whether of his own or obtained 
from Government us Rehabilitation loan ; 


(c) The applicant must have sufficien ; t 
experience or necessary qualifications for 
running the trade or vocation for which 
the material applied for would be suited ; 


(4) The applicant must have secured 
for himself the site, accomn.odation or 
premises necessary for utilizing the 
stores asked for; 

(¢) In the case of vocations which ere 
controlled hy Government, the applicant 
must be in possesion of the necemary 
authority or permit; 

(f) The applicaticn must be attested 
by the local officer, like the Deputy Com- 
missioner or a Sub-Divisional Officer, to 
certify the correctness of the perticulars 
given in the preceding clauses. 


Tractors For Provinces: Agriculiure 
Minister Explains Position 


NSWERING oriticisms in the 

Dominion Parinzn.ent on March 

31 on the supply of trectors to 

Provinces, Mr. Jairamaes Loulatram, the 
Agriculture Minister atated : 


I think part of the criticism is due to 
the 1act that some un-e ego a news item 
appcaced that 1U,LU0 acres ot land were 
beg cultivated by oechanicul tractors 
in the U. P. Some tume Letore L tcok 
Charge, @ plan for umpertuny tructcit Lot 
for the purpose ot reclaminy email 
patches ot land here ana there but 
tractors for tbe purpree of reclaiming 
large ureas of lund wtuct could not be 
handled by mau, which was part of a 
scheme tor developing the tuud resources 
of the country was sanctioned. lt is 
not my intention that these tractors 
should oe used in thus or that province 
On &@ny obher conaideration exvept two. 
Gue consideration iy the putentialty of 
that pruvines to place under the plough 
large areas, to fill u. the yup with regard 
to food deficit. The second considers- 
tion is the readiness of that province to 
complete the ueploying operations, the 
cultivation operuticus and then the 
harvesting operations and it is only where 
these two considerations apply that 
travtcrs wilt be sent out. 


Econon.ical Use of Tractors 


{ know that some tractors are on the 
move. As a matter of fact a unit of 15 
tractors has been sent to the Central 
Provinces, because it is understood that 
in tie Cental Provinces there are large 
tracts of lund which ure awaiting reclama- 
tiun. Lt hus been .uggested tnat instead 
of sending turze unite of 15 uractors the 
units plivwu be much smaller. It is a 
matter for cuusideration whether the 
overhead ¢2>penses will not be unneers- 
sarily heavy. But I bave no objection vo 
conpsiderii, apy scheme which will be 
proved tu be econcnucal and only two or 
three or tuur tractors to be sent any- 
where. But the use and the repair of 
tuese tractors require feurly high techni- 


cal skill. Whether it will Le poesible 
to distribute this high technical skill to 
many parte of the eountry 1 cannot at 
resent straightaway give an answer. 
ut I am prepared to exan.ine thu pre- 
posal of dectntaslienng and drawing 
& plan for tractors. 


However my present study of the ques- 
tion shows thet it may on the whcle 
Prove tc le an unvecoz.cmicel ue of the 
tractors thet we Lave. Ye have at 
present reurca atcut 2.6 Gecture. Out 
cf theee 1 think elcut WW cr eo are 
still in repair, These tractcre were 
Purchased tron. the army disposal. They 
€re now tving repaired and oul. .erec 
for tue use of agriculture. TLerefure at 
present we have got about 200 tractors 
aod about i00 or eo under repairs. We 
have given orders for anuther 440 tractors 
Which are expected to arrive in tbe 
Course of the uext six months. I cannot 
sey Whether the, will arrive. It will 
depend upon the shipping space aveil- 
ablo and many other factors. There is 
NO Question of these tractors being 
available for this or that province on eny 
other consideration except whet 1 have 
mentioned. IT ean perfectly willirg to 
considor the proposal that we puyls 
have 4 smaller unit for any pruvinee but 
I would plead with the House not to 
sie Ne suggestion to he inspired 

y what I might oall purely local feelings, 
that this or that province bes not had its 
share. 1 would really request the House 
to deal with this matter onan all india 


Wkicb are the areas where prohably 
thie type of reclamation will speed up focd 
production and give us the best reev.te 
for the country as a whole— that 1 thik 
sbould really be in the preent emergency 
the over-riding consideratur. At the 
seme time if any province vbich ix defeat 
in food is ready for werkand where loth 
the Government and the oultivatare are 
ready tor that kind of help, 1 wall isnve 
no objection to consider mert apen- 
mindedly the diversion of a amall unst to 
that particular area. 
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‘me as they di rsed from the 8 
“ESCHEW RANCOUR AND BITTERNESS” 8.20 wre to al 
° wealt id not im roduction oO Id 
Pandit Nehru’s Appeal to Refugees at Kurukshetra wosincer. They Pen serainly ra 


duce consumers’ & 
cottage industries. Only old people, 


FERVENT appea: to eschew rancour followed the path indicated by them children and those ill and decrepit should 
and bitterness was made by _ India remained an independent and be exempted from labour in the camps. 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime prosperous country. Let us revive those Otherwise every one who drew free 
rations from the camps should be made 


Minister, addressing mammoth gather- traditions of moral and spiritual greatness 
ing of refugees on THarecays April 8 in again ”’. to work for it. 
the wide open space stragg ing along the tos 
holy ae at hanger ge Most of the The Prime aes bhageresrt in ooy 
two | population of the Kurukshetra eedi . ernment propo _establis ) 
Camp had turned out to hear the Prime Fe rel taxed oo eae practice in all East Pubjab camps that 
Minister. Shri Vinoba Bhave accom- ment’s resources to the full. ‘The refugees every inmate should be made to work 
panied the Prime Minister on the latter's themselves ghould come frward to share for his rations. He said that those who 
first visit to Kurukshetra Camp. the burden. They should not remain had already started working = the 
unemployed and be a burden on the camps would receive priority for absorp- 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said India pation. Enterprise and initiatve on the tion in the economy of the country. 
should do nothing to precipitate & crisis part of each one of them was needed. These remarks applied to white collared 
in the world over which clouds of war [Lakhs of rupees were being spent on professions as well, such as those of 
were already hovering. It would | not refugee camps everyday but these camps lawyers, teachers etc. 
be possible for India to remain in isola- ould not possibly become 4 permanent 
tion if a world conflagration breaks out. feature of our national life. He, however, Continuing Pandit Nehru said that he 
; ae found that many of them were not even had been impressed by the set-up of edu- 
The achievement of India’s indepen- prepard to contribute their share in the cational institutions in the Kurukshetra 
dence, he continued, was followed by social work of the camp. It was, of camp. Yet he was amazed that with a 
unfortunate hap gs in the Punjab and course, the duty of the Government to population of two lakhs in the camp any 
NW. F. P.. Lakhs of innocent lives plan large-scale cchaplibation en 1604; teseten showle remain unemplovel Tt 
were lost and what was worse honom™ of in trades and industries but till such was said that the teachers still unemployed 
women became & a Aap It was no 
use apportioning b ame to one community 
or another. ‘‘ Vur hands ”’, he declared, 
are dyed in blood. This madness should 
not be repeated. In India we have to 
treat every one alike. T am aware of 
your suffering and the consequent bitter- 
ness in your hearts. But do not now 
act in haste because that will only add to 
your miseries ’’. 


Sheer Cowardice 


Continuing Pandit Nehru said, ‘‘ If we 
are invaded from any quarter we will 
resist with all our might but killing of 
innocent and defenceless men and women 
in stray assaults is sheer cowardice. 
Gandhiji laid down his life to stop such 
inter-communal strife in India. He 
wanted truth to prevail and not deception. 
You are all an integral part of the Indian 
Nation. If 4s individuals you rise in 
normal stature our nation will march from 
strength to strength. 


The Government of independent India, 
he said. was at its very inception 
with problems unpreceden in history. 
The communal war which followed 
achievement of independence had dis- 
gr them for ever in tho eyes of the 
world. Fifty lakhs of more people had to 
be evacuated from West Pakistan and 
the task of rehabilitating the majority Seca eae ee OR ge oe fie 
of these displaced persons still remained. ier < angela Ss Be 2 Re Gi SS 
The Government of India had achieved a RAS : ee Pa 
only #& partial success in tackling this es 
i tic problem but he said ‘‘ We are 
determined to face it ’’. 


‘* Despite these difficulties’, Pandit 
Nehru said, * I am convinced that India 
will forge its way to the front rank in the 
comity of nations. We are determined 
to see that every national of India has a 
home and & job and that poverty becomes 
a thing of the past. When, however, I 
refer to the greatness that India should 
achieve I speak of its moral and spiritual 
greatness. We have produced some great 


ape sid. who won the homage of 
world. They symbolised India’s 


genius and greatnas. As long 38 we Pandit Nehru at the Kurukshetra Refugee Camp 
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were only willing to work on salary. 
This was most reprehensible. In the 
camps the mercenary spirit should not 
prevail. If there was nothing to do the 
white-collared unemployed should sweep 


the roads. If Rapu could do so why 
should they fight shy of it. This class 
of people would have no sympathy 


whatever if they were averse to taking 
to any type of mannal lIahour. Those 
who could find employment in voca- 
tions to which they were accustomed 
should do so but others could certainly 
take to some sort of useful work. For 
instance, why should the Government 
provide police and army for maintenance 
of law and order in the camp. Surely 
the camp itself could raise its own corps 
of social workers to do this job. 


Proceeding Pandit Nehru re‘erred to 
vhe vocational trainirg centre of the Kuru- 
kshetra Camp. Over 30 crafts of various 
dexrriptions were being taught to trainees 
in this Centre and plenty of goods pro- 
duced. Similar centres, he said, should 
be set un in every refugee camp in !ndia. 
He alsu fancied the idea that such centres 
should be established in various Pro- 
vincen on an experimenta) Fasis and 
smal! townships should be built around 
them. 


Have Faith in Government 


Pandit Nehru next said that ‘in Kuru- 
kshetra Camp retugees had approached 
him with all sorts of demands. They 
were becoming restive and wanted to 
be rehabilitated speedily. They should, 
however realise, that it was nct a task 
which could be accomplished within 
a few days. Refugees from Kashmir 
and N. W. F. P. wanted that they should 
be sent to hill stations as they were used 
to cold climate. ‘I belong to Kashmir 
myself’, Pandit Nehru said, ‘and 
would also like to run away from the heat 
but dictates of duty do not permit me”. 
He too was anxious that refugees from 
Kashmir should return to their homes. 
It would not be possible, of course, to 
send people hailing from Alihag, Muzatfar- 

ur and Mirpur to their original homes 

ecause these urens were as yet in the 

war zone. But they could certainly 
be sent to other parts of Kashinir and 
it was the intention of Goveriument to 
do 20, as soon «#s possible. 


An interim Covernment he said, has 
recently been formed in Kashmir with 
Sheikh Abdulla at its head and they 
were waging a war of independence 
against raiders from Pakistan and tribal 
areas further west. Kaiders had pillaged 
and plundered their homes and attacked 
the honour of their womenfolk. It was 
their duty, in fact, to return to Kashmir 
in their thousands and participate in its 
war of independence. 


Concluding Pandit Nehru said. ‘ we, 
who _ constitute the Government of 
India, represent the people. We re 


presont you. Have faith in us and we 
wil! do the best that is possible under 
the present circumstances. In fact our 
difficulties are so great that I sometimes 
feel like running away from it all and 
become a recluse. But under this Tri- 
colour I have pledged to serve India with 
my last breath and the same pledge I 
gave to Mahatmaji. Give me _ the 
opportunity to serve you, but I also want 
your co-operation—co operation of all 
refugees in camps and outside them—in 
sharing this burden with me. 
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Speaking earlier Shri Vinoba Bhave 
said,‘‘ I regard you with the sume venera. 
tion as a Khakta beatowe on Ahavwan * 
Shri Vinoba, however, suggested that’ no 
refugee should remain unemploved in 
the Kurukshetra Camp. He said that 
charity was sinful for both giver and the 
recipient. F.ven Lord Krishna in his 
message of lite once said, «> hose who 
eat without work are sinrers’’. 


When the refuges camps were set up, 
Shri Vinoba Bhave said, the refugees 
had perforce to remain idle in the initial 
Stages, put this idleness should not 
continue There were so many things 
in fact which could be done in the camps, 
For instance at present wheat tlour was 
supplied to the refugers. Why could 
not they be suppliel with grain 
instead which should be ground by 
refugees themselves. Similarly the 
refugees could get their requirements of 
mustered oil from their own oil crushers 
and not receive it from the Government. 
About atiuindred oil erushers and a 
thousand = grinding wheels would be 
adequate to meet the requirements of the 
two lakh population in) Kurukshetra 
Camp. This would mean a saving for the 
Government and also keep the refugees 
in good health. 


Shri Vinoba said that during his resent 
visit to Gurgaon women complained 
that they were in tatters. He had asked 
them to spin and weave and manufacture 
their own cloth. He hoped that their 
grievance had now disappeared. ‘lhe 
first essential for the progress of a 
nation, he concluded, was that every 
individual should realise the importance 
of work. 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, was accom. 
panied by Shri Vinoba Bhave, Shri 
Peareylal and Shri V. D.Dantvagi, Joint 
Secretary, Minstry of Relief and Rehabih- 
tation on this first visit to Kurukshetra. 
Immediately on his arrival at about 
9 a.m. he was taken round to all the four 
towns into which the camp hus — been 
divided and the transit camp which has 
been sot up recently. 


Visit to Hospitals 


He completed his itinerary in Kuru. 
kshetra through excited milling throngs 
lining both sides of the roud in about 
three hours. In their outtits ranging 
from tight fitting pyjmas of the refuees 
from Jammu to the loose flowing robes of 
Frontier men, the crowds presented a 
colourful array. — Practicaily every 
tent tlaunted a miniature tricolour flag. 


Pandit Nehru also visited the hospitals 
fom male and female patients, the infecti- 
ous diseases hospital aud the maternity 
and child welfare centre. Next ho visited 
the Vovational Lraining Centre, set up 
by the Mintstry of Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion, which employs about 1000 trained 
workers and trainees. Other ports of 
call were tke destitute women’s home 
and a creche for children who had lost 
their parents. Pandit Nehru then 
discussed the affairs of the camp with 
Mr. V.D. Dantyagi, Col. N.D. Puri, Camp 
Commandant and Mr. A. S. Dhawan, 
Deputy Camp Commandant. He also 
listened patiently to the grievances of 
the refugees who came to meet him 
singly and in deputations. A company 
of the 4th Grenadiers and men of St. 
Johns Ambulance (Bengal Division) who 
are operating in the Camp presented a 
guard of honour to the Prime Minister. 
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Transport Facilities 


For Industries 


Provision of special facilities for the 
movement of commodities to maintain 
Production and assist exports, and 
rationalisation of coal movement with 
@ view to saving wagon capacity were 
among the subjects discussed by the 
Stanling Committee of the Central 
Board Of Transport at its weekly meeting 
held in New Delhi today, says a Treas 
Note issued by the Ministry of Trans- 
port on April 8. 


As 8 result of the Committee's deli- 
berations, timely assistance was given 
by the allotment of adequate number 
of wayons for the movement of raw jute 
to the mills at Katibar which would 
otherwise have closed down. Similar 
aid by way of special trains is proposed 
for the movement of myrobalan as well 
ee ore for export to the 


On a request from the Ministry of 
Agricultuce, movement of groundnut 
oilcake from the C.P. will be given special 
assistance on the basis of a programme 
which is to be finalised at the Committee's 
next meeting. 


Gur and Coal Transport 


_As regards gur, the quantity so far 
lifted from the Broad Gauge stations in 
the U.P. is about 100,000 tons and it 
hus been decided to continue the running 
of special trains from the produtcir:g 
areas, sis a special case, despite limi- 
tations in the capacity available on the 
n.etre gauge, a apecial train ia propo-ed 
to be run fromthe metre gauge stations 
except Agra. 


Stepping up of despatches of coal by 
sea to reduce the strain on railuays was 
reviewed. The short-term programn.e 
Contemplates approximately +4 ships 
per mouth: the objective is to achieve 
maxirum movement by sea witlin the 
Jinitations set by controllisg factors 


such as shipping availability, port 
Capacity, wazson arrivals ete. The 


Co n nittee decided that a -ligi tly longer 
term plan (not more than one year) 
Should be for.nulated with the object 
of inproving on these linitations and 
stepping up seaborne coal despatches to 
the maximum extent possible. 


Additional petrol quotas have been 
sanctioned for the transport of raw 
materials to paper factories, movement 
of foodstuffs to deficit areas, and for 
work in connection with the * Grow- 
More-Food ’’’ campaign. Nearly one 
lakh gallons of petrol have been allocated 
to the Madras Province for food produc. 
tion and movement of foodgrains. 


ALLAHABAD HIGH COURT 


The Governor-General has been pleased 
to appoint Mr. Justice Bind Basni 
Prasad, at present an Additiunal Judge, 


to be a permanent Judge of the Allahe. | 


bad High Court, in the vacancy caused 
by the appointment of the Honourabie 
Mr. Justice Bidhubhusan Malik ge 
Chief Justice of the said High Court. 


says @ Press Communique issued by tte - 


Ministry of Home Affairs on April 7. 
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A vaccinator at a refugee camp 


DELHI CAN TAKE NO MORE 


REFUGEES 


ELHI is experiencing today one of 
D the strangest invasions in history. 
The invaders do not come in 
serried array ready for onslaught. They 
come instead broken in body and spirit, 
a caravan of the homeless, an army © 
destitutes, plodding 8 weary trail across 
the borders of Pakistan. Delhi does 
not beckon to them, as of yore, with its 
lure of loot and rapine but with a distant 
glimmer of kepe and a call of its tradi- 
tional hospitality. 


There is little doubt, however, thet 
its hospitality has reached the breaking 
point and the City can take in no more 
refugees. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Prime Minister of India, only voiced the 
feelings of the refugees already here and 
the old dwellers when he recently 

pealed to the refugees to desist now 
from coming to Delhi ‘' 4s this will not 
help them in any way.” He added: 
«Delhi cannot possibly absorb or 
accommodate fresh batches of refugees. 
If fresh batches come they will have to 
be sent on to Kurukshetra or other 
places. I would earnestly request that 
no further refugees from Pakistan should 
come to Melhi. add 
to their 
can help them in other places and we 
intend to do 60.” 


Since partition, it is estimated, that 
over five lakh: of migrants from West 
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Pakistan have flocked to the Capital of 
India. Not even the biggest city in 
the World, one may be sure, could cope 
with such a sudden influx of population. 
Apart from the diffculty of finding 
accommodation for the new entrants, 
the sanitary arrangements, smooth supply 
of water and electricity are threatened 
with complete disruption unless a 
stop is put to further immigration. The 
local authorities and the Central Govern- 
ment have willy-nilly made arrangemerts 
for those who have already come but 
they can certainly take no more.  - 

That Delhi has reached its saturation 
point becomes patent to any new- 
comer as soon as he detreins at the 
railway station of the old City. He 
finds the platforms cluttered with 
the worldly belongings of recent arrivals 
and refugees huddled together in knots 
wherever there is space to sit or stand. 
One has positively to wade through a 
reething sea of humanity to reach the 
exit from tho railway station. These 
are the refugees waiting patiently for 
their turn to be cleared to the Wavell 
Canteen situated only at a_ stone’s 
throw. The staff of the Ministry of 
Relief and Rehabilitation prepare a deily 
report on the refugee situation at the 
railway station, fresh arrivals, their origin 
and the se of coming to Delhi. They 
also keep in touch with the local Ad- 
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far 
and 


ministration aud help 
as ible to secure 
other facilities. Bona-fide refugees in 
transit are pvovided food at the Wavell 
Canteen and for those who are dest- 
tutes, accommodation is arranged in 
the local camps. 


refugees as 
transport 


Thu. the pressure of refugees on the 
main platforms is relieved to a certain 
extent and the refugee population at 
the railway station has been recently 
brought down from anywhere between 
five and ten thousands to about a 
thousand. While the harassed officials of 
the Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation 
have to contend against the reports frcm 
various local camps that ‘‘they can 
take in no more refugees’’ more and 
more keep pouring in. 


If the ca.ual visitor to Delhi strolls 
across to Chandni Chowk through the 
Company gardens lying at the foot of the 
local Town Hall, ho is suddenly trans- 
ported into a veritable bedlam of noises. 
He will hear a thousand, ten thousand 
hawkers proclaiming wares at the top 
of thei voice, mingling with the hooting 
of cars aud shouts of tonga drivers. The 
cameo presented to his startled gaze is 
in truth like a Rabelaisian dream. He 
sees three rows of improvised pavement 
stalls, apart from the original shops 
on both sides of this main busines: 
eentre and thoroughfare of the capital 
city of India. Majority of these stall 
ownera have their household effects piled 
up ulongside with members of their 
families grouped around. The stalls - 
serve them as business premises as 
well as their homes. Despite the 
valiant efforts of the scavenging de- 
partment of the Delhi Municipal Cor- 
poration, the resultant squalor and 
filth can be easily imagined. 


Terrible Overcrowding 


Chandni Chowk is only an instance in 
point, however. Every alley, by-lane 
and street of Delhi today suffers from 
terrible overcrowding. Jay-walkers are 
the rule rather than the excepticn even 
on roads in New Delhi because there is 
not enough room for people to walk on 
the foot path.. Every tram is packed 
to overflowing and then the others 
swarm over it like bees on a beehive. 


Every home is virtually a ‘serait with 
half a dozen families crowding into & 
house designed for one. Intending 
refugees, therefore, would ke well ad- 
vised to refrain from rushing to Delhi 
which cannot really absorb any more 
without serious detriment to those who 
have already arrived. Some of them 
are eking out a mere subsistence and have 
built for themselves a precarious economy. 
If more rush in, the livelihood of even 
these will be put into jeopardy. 


By about the beginning of January 
with constant swelling of the ranks of 
refugees in Delhi it appeared that more 

ple were living outside in the etreete 
of the city than within built houres. 
Then Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru came 
forthwith his assurance that not @ single 
refugee will remain without shelter 
within a week’s period and he was a 
good as his work. Working round the 
clock, neatly 700 workers converted the 
Purans Qile into ean improvised ~camp 
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for sheltering refugees. The ancient 
shelters of the Qila were divided into 
300 big rooms, each about 40°x 40’ 
by erecting partition walls. The huge 
compound of the Qila was also studded 
with tents to provide accommodation 
for about 7,000 refugees and these were 
paved with brick floors. All amenities 
of a self-contained colony wese provided. 
The Pnrana Qila camp has now a food 
ration shop, a fuel depot and a kerosene 
oil shop. It is electrically flood-ht at 
aight and electric installations have been 
provided for those inmates who are 
willing to pay for it. Moreover the 
camp has a hospital with 12 beds, a 
school for children up to the primary 
standard and a small bazar set up by the 
retugees thernselves on the lawns of the 
Qila. Soon, it is hoped, a flour mill 
and a contre for small-scale industries 
will also be set. up inside the camp. 
Within a week all the shelterless refugees 
in the streets of Delhi and the Railway 
platforms were lodged in this camp, of 
course, excepting those who were not 
willing to avail of this facility. The 
total population of the camp now is 
about 3,400. It is estimated that the 
camp can accommodate a total] refugee 
populaticn of about 10,000. 


Kingsway Camp 


Of the othec camps set up in Delhi 
the biggest is the Kinysway Camp 
lodging 28,520 destitute refugeer, who 
are given free rations and _ clothes. 
Next to Kurukshetra, it is perhaps the 
second biggest camp in India. Similar 
facilities are provided at the Kalkaji 
Camp accommodating 1,599 refugees 
and Wavell Canteen which functions as 
- a transit camp. The number of refugees 
lodged in the Anand Parbat Camp and 
Bola Road barracks is 2,500 and 1,8)8 
respectively. In these two camps the 
inmates pay for their own rations. 
Another camp has been recently set up 
at Tis Hazari to provide accommo- 
dation for those who have been cleared 
from the various mosques in the city. 
Some refugees are also lodged in Tibva 
Coilege, Avriculture College and in some 
Government buildings in Karol Bagh. 
Thus according to the latest reports the 
camp populaton in Delhi is in the 
neighbourhood of 49,000. 


An occupational census of al] camps 
18 now in progress with a view to fore 
mulating sohemes for the eventual 
rehabilitation of the camp population. 
A large numher of refugees are at present 
receiving training in various arts and 
crafts. Offers have been received from 
various private manuracturing concerns 
to provide training to the refugees and 
their suhsequent absorption. One fact 
however stands out unmiatakably that. 
more refugees are coming into the 
camps than going out and with the 
solitary exception of the Purana Qila 
camp, the saturation point has been 
reached. 


The Government have now taken in 
har.d the plan for building four satellite 
townships around Delhi where the 
present inmates of the camps could be 
dispersed. These townships are ex- 

ted to provide accommodation for 
about 200,000 people. Plans are being 
drawn up bv the architecta and the aran 


which will comprise some 3,500 acree of 
building ground has been surveyed. 
The task of acquiring thie land will, it 
is estimated, take some time as land- 
owners on the site of the new townships 
must be given two months’ notice 
according to law. 


’ These townships will eventually be 
connected with New Delhi and Delh 
by a suburban railway service on the 
same pattern as in Bombay. Work 
will start on the actual sites in about 
four months‘ time. Kalkaji and Sheikh 
Sarai sites proposed for two of the 
townships will be the first to be built. 


Sites are also being reserved for 
refugees in the Shadipura Extension 
scheme of the Delhi Improvement Trust, 
the biggest single construction scheme 
in Delhi Province since the building of 
the Capital. 


The townships will be self-contained. 
Each will have a civic centre, shops, 
markets, schools, in addition to resi- 
dential accommodation of _ different 
kinds. In time to come, these little 
towns will be jomed to New Delhi also 
by a tube train service jf the Town 
Planner’s dreams ccme true. 


Mr. Govind Seth, who has been 
appointed Rehabilitaticn Ccmmiesicrer, 
has been given the task of helping 
refugees to rettle down pending the 
completion of the townships, which, it 


is hoped, will solve the accommodation 
problem. 


The Rehahilitation and Development 
Board have aleo taken in hand arrange 
ment to acquire 80 acres of developed 
land in the Northern Extension Area 
where, it is proposed to build ten porary 
houses for refugees. 


These rehabilitation schemes however 
apply only to those refugees who were 
registered in Delhi before November 
30, 1947. In a Press Note dated “7th 
Janvary 1948 the Government made it 
perfectly clear that later imm.grants to 
Delhi will not be entitled to any rehabi- 
litation assistance locally. The Govern- 
ment have now decided to divert the 
fresh arrivals to Bihar, Assam and Madras. 
They will, in the first instance, te sent 
to Chakulia in Bihar and arrangement for 
necessary trains is being made accor- 
dingly. 


In view of the world-wide shortage of 
petroleum products the Centra] Govern- 
ment lave with great reluctance agreed 
to a further cut of 33} jer cent in 
Superior Hherosene and 20 per cent im 
Inferior Kerosene for civil] consumy] ticn 
with effect from Ist Apri), 1948, in order 
to obtain requisite quantities of High 
Speed Diesel Oil and Furnace Oi! required 
for the maintenance of foodand industrial 
production. says a Prees Note issued by 
the Ministry of Works, Mines & Power 
on April 14. 


Educational Drive in Kurukshetra 


Thousands of adults and children who 
might have been doomed to life-long 
literacy have been redeemed by the 
educational drive launched in Kuru. 
kshetra Camp. Over 3,000 adults are 
attending the literacy course in 17 adults 
educational centres and 18,196 boys and 
girls are on the rolls of 35 educational 
institutions set up in the camp during 
the past six months, 


Not only has the camp life provided 
educational facilities to thousands of 
refugees, mainly from the rural areas, 
but it has also afforded occupation to 
312 displaced teachers. The rapid 
progress in educational activities is 
evidenced by the fact that while on 
December 31, 1947, the camp had 15 
schools with 5,568 students and 72 
teachers, by the end of March 1948, the 
number of schools had risen to 35 with 
312 teachers and 18,196 students. 


Vocational Training 


In the curriculum of the various edu- 
cational institutions, special emphasis 
is laid on the teaching of Hindi and 
Gurmukhi which now form the media 
of instruction in other subjects as well. 
Effort is also made to impart a patriotic 
bias to education and the life stories of 
the architects of India of today are 
related to the studentea. 


The co-operation of the Industria] 
Department at Kurukshetra has 
been sought and the students of the 


@ technical and industrial mentality and 
to impress upon their impressionatle 
minds the dignity of labour. In _ this 
connection, arrangements have also ben 
made to set up a vocational training 
centre in one of the Middle or High 
Schools to educate 200 students in 
various basic arts such as carpentry, 
basket-making, embroidery and manu- 
facture of toys. Children in the primary 
and middle classes are taught to make 
toys, paper flowers, cardboard houses, 
clay models etc. Likewise, girl students 
are given instructions in sewing, needle 
work, knitting, embroidery, first-aid, 
etc. 


The co-operation of the Health De- 
partment has been sought to make 
arrangements for medical examination 
of children in schools on approved scienti- 
fic lines. Rapid progrees is being made 
in giving them medical facilities. Several 
serious cases of detective vision, sore 
throat, ear disease, injured spleen. 
anaemia, malnutrition, scabbies and even 
heart disease, have been detected and 
treated in hospitals. Visual education by 
means of films also forms an important 
item in this educational set-up. 


Apart from primary and secondary 
schools, the camp has seven nursery 
schools with over 2,000 children between 
the ages of three and five. In all the 
schools, free books and stationery are 
provided and milk is supplied to- all the 
children during school hours. About 
1,000 Ibs. of dried powder is the daily 


Middle and High Classes are being consumption. To the needy children 
sent to vocational training centres in  shorta, jerseys and shi are also 
hatohea of 20 to 25 to imbue them with supplied. 
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Railway Refugee Relief Fund : 
Mrs. John Matthai’s Appeal 


In an appeal on behalf of the Railway 
Rofugee Relief Fund, issued on Apri! 
14, Mrs. John Matthai, President of the 
Fund, stated : 


‘‘Many Railway employees were 
left in Pakistan under the Standstill 
Agreement, the intention being that 
they would be relieved by Pakistan 
opting staff and come to India under 
normal transfer conditions. But commu- 
nal disturbances in a very acute form 
broke out before the exchange of staff 
could be effected. Many Railway 
staff bravely stuck to their posts as long 
as they possibly could, and manv lost 
their tives by doing so. Thousands are 
missing, and many have lost their near 
and dear ones. Nearly all lost their 
belongings, and most of those who came 
to India did so in the bare clothes they 
were wearing. They are withont adequate 
clothes, blankets, household goods or 
the money to buy them. Their present 
resourc3s are quite insufficient for their 
immediate neecs. , 


** Worse still is the condition of families 
and orphaned children whose bread- 
winners were killed. They have lost 
their all, and relatives who would have 
sendered them help, have been killed or 
are themselves destitute. Any Provi- 
dent Fund, Gratuity, etc. that may be 
due to them cannot be paid until records 
are received from Pakistan. This may 
take a very long time and even then the 
amount may not be sufficient to set 
them up again, For the widows and 
orphans of temporary staff or staff with 
little service, the amount they will 
receive will be little indeed. Unless aid 
is given, and given at once, such families 
and Orphans are faced with terrible 
Miseries and starvation. We cannot 
give them back their parents, tut at 
least we can try to make life worthwhile 
for them once again. 


“To ameliorate the distress of the 
victime of this tragedy, it has been decided 
to start a RAILWAY REFUGEE 
RELIEF FUND, and a Central Com- 
mittee consisting of representatives of 
Railways and Railway Unions and non- 
officials. 


One Day’s Pay 


** Loca] Committees are being set up 
en al! Railways for collection of funds and 
it has been suggested that, for a start, 
® voluntary subscription of one day’s 
pay should be given by all Railway 
Officers and staff. Your own Railway 
will. shortly give you all the necessary 
particulars. 


**This appeal is addressed to al] Rail- 
waymen in India. It has the blessings 
of the Prime Minister, Pandit Jawaha:lal 
Nehru, who himself attended a meeting 
in New Delhi of representative Railwav- 
men and relief organisations on the 10th 
February, 1948 and offered invaluable 
advice as to how the Fund should be 
administered. This fund, will be a part 
of the Prine Minister's Relief Fund, but 
will be primarily utilised for the purposes 
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of alleviatin ; distress among the Railway 
community. The All India Railwaymen’s 
Federation, individual] Railway Adminis- 
trations and the Ministry for Railways 
have offered their wholehearted co- 
operation ’’. 


The Prime Minister states, ‘‘I com- 
mend this appeal to all Railwaymen. I 
think the object is praiseworthy and it is 
right that Railwavmen should help 
their comrades in distress, and thus not 
only assist in a hu:nanitarian task but 
also give a visible instance of solidarity 
among workers of all grades ”’. 


om et ee = 


TRANSPORT 


As a further measure of interim relief, 
the Air Transport Licensing Board have 
decided to allow all air transport opera- 
tors to increase passenger fares on all 
routes upto & maximum Of annas four 
per mile with effect from April 165, 
1948, says a Prese note issued by the 
Ministry of Communications on April 9. 


On routes and sectors where the 
passenger fares already in force exceed 
four annas per mile, they are allo 
to remain unchanged. 


The freight rates may be charged upto 
a maximum of half percent per pound 
of passenger fares. Where the freight 
rates already in force are in excess of 
the above rates, they are allowed to 
remain unchanged. 


Road and Rai! Projects 
In West Benga! 


Proposals for the construction of a 
broad gauge railway line to connect the 
northern districts of West Bengal, con- 
struction of a road-rail bridge across the 
Ganga in the form of a barrage so as to 
provide irrigation facilities and develop- 
ment of a direct road link between 
Calcutta and the northern areas of West 
Bengal were discussed at a special meetin 
of the Central Board of Transport hel 
in New Delhi on April 4. 


The Hon’ble Dr. B. C.Roy, Premier of 
West Bengal, who made these proposals, 
also took part in the discussions. 


Preliminary examination of the pro- 
posals has revealed that without the 
barrage and the river training which it 
involves, provision of a bridge would be 
impracticable. In other words, the pro- 
ject would have to be developed as a 
multi-purpose scheme. It was agreed 
that engineering surveys should be 
immediately carried out with a view 
to establishing a suitable site for the 
barrage with the assistance of and under 
the direction of the Central Waterways, 
Irrigation and Navigation Commission. 


The meeting also agreed that the road 
links should be completed quickly as 
they had an important bearing on move- 
ments of food and the rehabilitation of 
refugees. 


As regards new railway connections 
in the West Dinajpur District the re- 
quisite survey parties are not available as 
they are all engaged in the Assam-India 
direct rail link project. As a result of the 
discussions at the mecting the parties 
would be released quickly and the survey 
would start during the course of the year. 


Tribunal For Classification Of Railway 
Workers 


As agreed upon by Government and 
by the All-India Railwaymen’s Federa- 
tion, Mr. T. Waterhouse, Chairman, 
Trade Testing Panel, Assam and West 
Bengal, has been appointed neutral 
chairman of the Railway Workers 
Classification Tribunal, says a Press 
Note issued by the Ministry of Railways 
(Railway Board) on April 1}. 


The setting up of the Tribunal had 
been delayed pending the acceptance by 
the Federation ofthe neutral chairman 
from a panel of four names suggested by 
the Ministry of Labour. 


The chairman and the representatives 
of the Railway Board have already taken 
over their duties and the Tribunal will 
assemble immediately on the arrival of 
the third Member, Mr. Khedgikar, who 
represents the All-India Railwaymen’s 
Federation. The Tribunal will tour all 
Indian Government Railways commenc- 
ing with the East Indian Railway. 


Mr. Waterhouse brings to his new post 
varied experience of engineering trades 
gained in well-known engineering con- 
cerns including the English Electric 
Company and the Ford Company’s Works 
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at Ontario. Mr. Waterhouse arrived 
in India in 1941 as Technical Instructor 
to the Government of India in the Labour 
Department. He was Workshop 
Superintendent, Calcutta Engineering 
College, and Trade Testing Officer before 
being appointed in 1946 as Chairman 
of the Trade Testing Panel Eastern Circle, 
succeeding Lt.-Col. S. E. Ewen. 


According to another Press Note issued 
on April 4 the following are the terms ot 
reference of the~Tribunal :— 


(¢) To classify, for the purpose of the 
application of the prescribed scales, 
artisan staff employed in the Mechanical, 
Engineering 8nd other departments of 
Indian Government Railways into 
skilled or semi-skilled, and 


(1) To recommend, where possible, 
uniform designaticns for such staff, who 
are doing the same kind of duties on 
various Rajlways but under different 
designations. 


Soon after completing their tour, the 
Tribunal will announce their decisions 
which will be binding both on the 
Ministry of Railways and the All-India 
Railwaymen’s Federation. 


CENTRAL ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR RAILWAYS {mport of Raw Silk 


Railways met on April 10, 1948, 

under the chairmanship of the 
Hon’ble Minister for Railways, Dr. Job 
Mattheai. Among.t the subjects dis- 
cussed were, catering at railway stations 
and on trains, abolition of the firet. class, 
eradication of the beggar nuisance, and 
the feasibi'ity of appointing conductor- 
guards for third class passengers, says a 
Press Note iisued by the Ministry .of 
Railways (Railway Board) on April 10. 


The Council decided that refreshment 
rooms should provide food both vegetarian 
and non.-vegetarian and cooked in Indian 
as well as Western styles. Considerable 
discussion centered round the question of 
retention of dining cars. While the 
concensus of opinion in the meeting was 
that greater atténtion should be paid to 
the provision of meals in refreshment 
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rooms at stations rather than in the- 


trains, it was felt that this wou!'d cause a 
lot of inccnvenient detention to long- 
distanes trains, and the Council decided 
that the present arrangements of 
attaching dining cars to long-distance 
trains shou:d continue with the proviso 
that both Indian and Western style food 
should be provided in the dining cars. 


Vending Contracts 


Another important point raised was 
of rendering assistance to displaced 
vendors from Pakistan by giving them 
vending contracts. It was felt that sll 
steps should be taken to help displaced 
persons in earning a living by giving 
them vending contracts, but this should 
not be dono at the expense of existing 
small-scale contractors. It was decided 
that except in casos wheie existing con- 
tractors were involved, displaced persons 
should be given preference whenever any 
Contracts fell vacant. It was also decided 
that contracts which involved catering 
and vending at a Jarze number of rtations 
should be split up wherever possible and 
practicable, the deciding factor being 
efficient service to the public. 


The Council agreed to the proposal to 
ban the serving of liquor in refreshment 
rooms and dining cars. 


The prevalence of begzing at wayside 
stations was also discussed. It was 
considered unethical and anti-social to 
allow this nuisance to continue at 
stations especially as a large numoer of 
these heggars were childrey who would 
grow up into undesirable citizens if 
allowed to continue in this profession. 
Tke Council recommended that some 
arrangemerts should be -made to take 
some of the culprits away and in co- 
operation with the Provincial Govern. 
ments to send them to orphanages or 
chiidren’s homes as this in itself would 

act as a deterient. 


The proposal that the Contral Advisory 
Council Members should be allowed to 
tour over railways for making surprise 
inspections and for looking into the 
grievances of the travelling public and 
also for checking ticketless travel would, 
the Council thought, lead to indiscipline, 
disorga isation and some demoralisation 
among staff due to interference by legis- 
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lators in executive and administrative 
matters. The meeting felt that this 
would be dotiimerttal both to the interest 
of the members cf the Council as well as 
of the officials concerned. After some 
discussion it was decided that some 
soheme should be drawn up for members 
of the Council to visit and inspect stations 
or premises on their own railway in the 
same way as non-official visitors now 
inspect jails, hospitals, etc. 


The question of conductor-guards on 
trains was examined and it was felt that 
such appointments would be tantamount 
to ‘putting the cart before the horse’, 
and that it would be more appropriate 
to remove some of the causes that make 
such conductor-guards necessary. The 
inconvenience to the third class passengers 
Particularly mentioned was the lack of 
water during hot weather both for 
drinking and washing purposes. For 
another major grievance the Council felt 
the remedy would be to keep booking 
windows open a considerable time in 
advance of the arrival of the trains, and 
provision for advance third-class bocking 
for long-distance journeys. 


In _8& Press Note dated the 
22nd December 1947 it was ennounced 
tlat Government had decided to pur- 
chase in Japan and import on Govern- 
ment account 3,000 bales of raw filatured 
silk 13!15 denier and 20'22 denier, says 
@ Press Note issued by the Ministry of 
Industry and Supply on A pril 9. The 
raw silk has begun to arrive and is being 
distributed through the Governments of 
Madras, Mysore and West Bengal. 


There is an impression in some 
quarters that the Government of India 
have freely licensed the import of raw 
silk and that the prices of indigencus 
silk will consequently be depressed. 
This is not correct. No licences have 
been issued for the import of raw silk 
from the non-sterling area since the 
middle of November 1947. A few 
licences for the import of raw ciJk from 
the sterling area were issued ty the 
Import Trade Controllers early in 
January 1948. A ban was, however, 
imposed on the issue of all further 
licences at the end of January 1948. ard 
licencse already issued for the eurrent 
period have been cancelled to the 
extent irre- vocable ccmmitments have 
not been made. 


Simplification Of Rates Structure 
On Railways 


Another important step towards 
simplifying their goods rates structure 
has been taken by Railways with the 
decision to revise the existing schedule 
of rates for ins and pulses and oil 
seeds with effeot from April 15, 1948, 
says a Press Note issued by the Ministry 
of Railways (Railway Board) on April 
8. This revision would facilitate the 
understanding by the trade of the basis 
on which these rates are calculated. 


At present each individual railway 
has ita own schedule of rates for these 
ccmmodities and as such the basis of 
charge on each railway varies and hes 
to be separately calculated to arrive 
at the total rate for any movement. 
From April 15, 1948, the different sche- 
dules applicable to grains, pulses, seeds 
common, husks of grains aud pulses and 
bran moving in wagon loads will be 
abolished andi replaced by two scales 
only, oue operating over the B.N., 
B.B. and C.I., G.LP., M. and §.M., N.S., 
Bikaner, Jodhpur, Mewar, J aipur, 
G.B.S. and 8.1. Railways (Group I) 
aud the other a slightly lower scale to 
traffic over the E.I., E.P., O.T. and 
Assam Railways (Group II). 


Normally the desideratum would be 
to have one scale of rates applying to 
all Indian Government Railways; but 
investigations show that the application 
of the level of rates in Group I which 
would appear to be the appropriate 
basis would have resulted in considerable 
enhancement in frieght oharges for 
movements over E. I. and other railways 
in Group II where the trade were already 
enjoying a comparatively low level of 
rates; it was accordingly decided that 
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the trade should not be deprived of this 
advantage and railways were, therefore, 
divided into two groups for purposes of 


charges. 


Tn regard to traffic in Jess than wagon 
loads also a common scale applicable 
on all railways has been laid dcwn. 


The baais of charge tor oil seeds which 
pee rae otherwise clagsified will be 

ightly higher than those for grains and 
Pulses. and seeds common. 


All the rates are telescopic in character 
with a ceiling limit which fcr wagcn load 
trafic works out to Re. 1;14!- and Ra. 
115!- per maund for grains und pulses 
over railways in Group I and Group J] 
respectively and Res. <!1!- and Rs. 1!10!- 
pet maund for cil seeds pot ctlherwise 
classified in Groups 1 and II respectively. 


The formulation of a ccmman ccale 
applicable to all railweys involves an 
increase in rates in some cases and a 
reduction in others, but the scales have 
been devised on the fanest poauble 
basis. The estal-lishment of the common 
basis for different railways will not in any 
way affect the existing station to station 
rates on which a Jarge volume of this 
traffic moves except where euch rates 
ere higher than the through rates 
arrived at on the new basis in which case 
the lower of the two viz., rates Lased on 
the proposed scale of charges will ay ply. 


The details of the changes have heen 
notified by Railway Administraticns in 
their Rates circular., particulars of 
which oan be had from the Ccmmer- 
cial Managers of the Railways = ccn- 
cerned or from the nearest Stat.on 
Master. 
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ROADS—ARTERIES OF BODY OF DisposalsUtilisation 
' NATION | 


‘* By their advice, practical work and 
guidance Indian Congress are 
doing immense’ good to the country. 
They are successfully pioneering the 


way to progress and advancement through 

s—arteries of body of Naticn or 
National body”, declared the Hon'ble 
Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim, Minister for 
Communications, United Provinces, in 
is inaugural address at the twelfth 


his 
session of the Roads Congress in Roorkee 
on April 11). 


Owing to the unavoidable absence of 
the Minister his address was read by 
Mr. S. N. Chakravaiti, Chief Engineer, 


United Provinces. 


Over two hundred Engineers and Road 
experts attended the session which was 


held in the hall of Thompson Engineering 


College. Mr. C.G. Kale presided. Those 
present included the Chief Engineers of 
U. P., East Punjab, West Bengal 4nd 
Assam, Mr. G. M. Mckelvie, Consulting 
Engineer to the Government of India and 
Mr. B. D. Puri, Principal of Thompson 
Engineering College. 


Welcoming the delegates, Mr. Hafiz 
Muhammad Ibrahim, in his address paid 
a tribute to the work of the Indian Roads 
Congress in the field of Communications 
and Transport and acknowledged the 
guidance given by it in drawing up Road 
programmes. He said that the U. P. 
Government had adopted the Nagpur 
plan which when applied to this Province 
was estimated to cost rupees seventy 
crores in the first stage and that work 
On this scheme was being pushed through. 


Rural Communications 


Referring to rural communications, he 
said, ‘‘ Unless our villages were connected 


with roads, it will not be possible to 


improve the lot of the common man. 
His economic, social and cultural develop- 
ment depends on this to a great extent. 
But it is not possible within our financial 
resources to have a vast mileage of first 
class metalled roads specially at this 
time when there is scarcity of material 
and lack of transport facilities. There- 
fore _we will have to depend on cheaper 
quality of roads constructed out of the 
material that may be available in the 
locality. I hope it will be possible for 
the Congress to devise ways and means 
Which, while giving to the tax-payer the 
best values for the Rupee, will enable the 
road work to be pushed in spite of the 
existing difficulties. 


What I mean to say is that Congress 


will not base its suggestions purely on 
scientific principles but in formulating 
them also take into consideration such 
factors as the vastness of the country, 
its financial resources, the present day 
‘Oonditions in the countiy and difficulties 
in obtaining machinery from abroad. 
Now as we are a free nation, there should 
be no difference between Government 
Point of view and the point of view of 
their experts and Government should 
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have no difficulty to act according to their 
guidance ”’. 


The. Minister supported establishment 
of a Road Board and stressed the im- 
portance of a Non-lapsing Road Fund. 
In U. P., he added, they had already 
a Road Fund the continuity of which 
was being maintained. 


After the President’. convluding re- 
marks, messages wishing the Congress 
success were read. 


In the afternoon papers on Road pro- 
blems were read. 


Committee 


In order to assist the Government of 
India in ensuring that all surplus stores 
which are capable of being utiJised for 
industrial production or similar purposes 
are put to the most appropriate and 
expeditious use, a Committee (known 
as the Disposals Utilisation Committee) 
has been constituted under the Chair- 
manship of Mr. G. T. Thadhani, formerly 
Deputy Director General, Supply, says 
a Press Note issued by the Ministry of 
Industry and Supply on April 15. 


The Committee has so far inspected 
surplus stores in various depots at 
Calcutta, Makum, Madras, Bangalore, 
Cochin and Vizagaptam. Its report is 
expected to be in the hands of Govern- 
ment by the end of May 1948. 


Dr. John Matthai’s Advice to Engineers 


“If the manifold resources and teeming 
manpower of our country are to be 
utilized for the benefit of the common 
man they must be harnessed to the 
chariot of production and move along 
the lines of communications, particularly 
road communications, the science of which 
it is your aim to promote’’, said the 
Hon'ble Dr John Matthai, Minister of 
Transport, Government of India, in. a 
message to the 1. th Session of the Indian 
Roads Congress which opened in Roorkee 
on April 10. 

Dr. John Matthai in his message said : 
This is the second Session of the Indian 
Roads Congress during the period of my 
office and the first since India became 


-free. In this new era which began on 


the 15th August, 1947, there is more 
scope than ever before for a body like 
the Indian Roads Congress which has 
power to render such great service not 
only in the planning but in the actual 
building of the New India of ovr dreams. 
If the manifold resources and teeming 
manpower of our country are to be 
utilized for the benefit of the common 
man they must be harnessed to the 
chariot of production and move along 
the lines of communications, particularly 
road communications, the science of which 
it is your aim to promote. 


My colleagues and I are fully aware 
of the excellent work which your Society 
has done in the past and the zeal and 
enthusiasm with which you have advo- 
cated the cause of the development of 
roads in our country. We are also 
alive to the importance of your work 
despite our many pre-occupations with 
the gigantic problems which have arisen 


- in the wake of freedom and you may rest 


assured that the Government and the 
people of India will always watch your 
proceedings with great interest. 

We have become free. The glow of 
freedom may exhilarate us but let it not 
make us forget that freedom has placed 
much greater responsibilities than before 
on our shoulders, responsibilities which 
we must bear with sincerity, courage, and 
fortitude. I use the word ‘fortitude’ 
advisedly for India is still a poor country 
and the present generation must sacrifice 
itself to make it great and a fit home for 
its peoples. It is we who must take 
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India forward from adversity to 
prosperity so that she may live 
with honour in the future. I entertain 
the hope that you will apply your 
minds in this missionary spirit of sacrifice, 
enthusiasm, and zeal, to the tasks ahead. 


Your achievements in the past have 
been of no mean order and, although your 
Society is young, it has already set up 
high standards and worthy traditions. 
I am not unconscious of the fact that you 
have drawn up plans for the benefit of 
the country which will be regarded by 
posterity as milestones along the road of 
progress. I am also fully aware of the 
fact that your recommendations have 
not all been implemented in action by 
the Government of India. Jet me say 
that non-acceptance is not due to any 
lack of realisation of the important place 
which roads must take in the develop- 
ment of the country but because, in 
democracy, it is necessary to create en- 
thusiagm in the people and their repre. 
sentatives and obtain their support. 


The ‘Big Silent Man’ : 


Too often Engineers appear to play 
the role of hig silent men. I have always 
felt that, with their education and their 
experience as men of affairs, they could 
achieve much more if they would only 
emerge from their shell and take the 
trouble to explain their views while at 
the same time being prepared to be 
guided by the will of the people. The 
attitude of the ‘ big silent man’ is akin 
to that of a dictator—at any rate, it 
conveys that impression—and I hope you 
wil appreciate that such an attitude 
is out of tune with the rule of democracy. 
Therefore, go forward fearlessly and 
dauntlessly, doing your duty irrespective 
of results and strive to advise the people 


‘and the Governments in India honestly 


and sincerely. We, in the Government 
of India have ‘great faith and confidence 
in you and shall always value your advice 
and examine it with earnest consideration. 


I shall watch your deliberations with 
immense interest. I wish you great 
success in your work and ardently hope 
that the Indian Roads Congress will 
always be in the vanguard of progress in 
India. 
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CODIFICATION OF HINDU LAW 


Dr. Ambedkar’s Speech in Parliament 


speech made by the Hon’b-e Dr. 
B. R. Am ar, Law Minister, 
in the Dominion Parliament on Apri] 9 
while moving that the Bill to amend and 
codify certain branches of the Hindu 
Law be referred to a Select Committee:— 


Foepeesh NG is the full text of the 


It is a matter of great pity and also of 
great regret both for myself and I believe 
also for the Members of the House that 
so important a measure as the codifica- 
tion of Hindu Law should have come for 
discussion bcfore the House almost at 
the fag end of the session. We have, 
according to the arrangement announced 
by the Honourable Speaker this morning, 
to conclude the debate on this motion 
by 7 o’clock with an interval of half an 
hour. 


I think it my duty that within the 
limitations in which we are placed I 
should give more time to Members of the 
Legislature to express their views on the 
various points raised by this Bill and I 
should hke to contribute my own mite 
to the fulfilment of this wish which I 
have expressed. The only way by which 
I could do it is to set an example by 
making my opening speech as brief as I 
can possibly make. I regret it very much 
to have been required fo come to that 
decision because this Bill is of such a 
vast character that if one were to expound 
it fully and thoroughly, and to explain 
its visions as a fae the background 
of existing Hindu Law, I have not the 
slightest doubt that such an effort would 
take not lees than four or five hours, But 
that is impossible, and the House there- 
fore will forgive me if I confine.myself to 
placing before it the most salient pointe 
which mark a departure from the existing 
law as we know it today. 


New Principle of Inheritance 


Sir, this Bill, the aim of which is to 
codify the rules of Hindu Law which 
are scattered in innumerable decisions of 
the High Courts and of the Privy Council, 
which form a bewildering motley to the 
common man and give rise to constant 
litigation, seeks to codify the law relating 
to seven different matters. Firstly, it 
seeks to codify the law relating to the 
ae of property of a deceased Hindu 
who has died intestate without making a 
will, both female and male. Secondly, it 
prescribes a somewhat altered form of 
the order of succession among the different 
heirs to the property of a deceased dying 
intestate. The next topic it deals with 
is the law of maintenance, marriage, 
divorce, adoption, minority and guar- 
dianship. The House will see what is the 
ambit and the periphery of this Bill. 


To begin with the question of inheri- 
tance, under this head the Bill enacts a 
new principle, at least for certain parte 
of British India. As many Members who 
ere lawyers in this House will know, so 
far as inheritance is concerned, the 
Hindusf{are governed by two different 
systems of law. One system is known ae 
Mitakeshara and the other is known as 


Dayabhag. The two systems have 4 
furidamental difference. According to 
Mitakshara, the property of a Hindu is 
not his individual property. It is pro- 
perty which belongs to what is called a 
coparcenary, which consists of father, son, 
grandson and great grandson. All these 
people have a birth-right in that propery 
and the property on the death of anyone 
member of this coparcenary passes by 
what is called survivorship to the members 
who remain behind, and does not pass 
to the heirs of the deceased. The Hindu 
Code contained in this Bill adopts the 


Dayabhag rule, under which the property 


is held by the heir ag his persona 
property with an absolute right to dispose 
it of either by gift or by will or any 
other manner that he chooses. 


That is one fundamental change which 
this Bill seeks to make. In other words, 
it universalises the law of inheritance 
by extending the Dayabhag rule to the 
territory in which the rule of the Mita- 
kshara now operates. 


Four Changes 


Coming to the question of the order of 
succession among the heira, there is also a 
fundamental difference of a general cha- 
racter between therule of the Mttakshara 
and the rule of the Dayabhag. Under the 
Mitakehara rule the agnates of a deceased 
are preferred to his cognates under the 
Dayabhag rule the basis of heirship is 
blood relationship to the deceased, not 
so much the relationship based on 
cognatic or agnatic relationship. That 
is one change that the Bill makes; in 
other words, here also it adopte the rule 
of the Dayabhag in preference to the rule 
of the Mitakshara. 


In addition to this general change in 
the order of succession to a deceased 
Hindu, the Bill also seeks to make four 
changes. One change is that the widow, - 
the daughter, the widow of a pre-deceased 
son, al] are given the same rank as the 
son in the matter of inheritance. In 
addition to that, the daughter also is 

iven a share in her father’s property ; 

er share is prescribed as half of that of 
the son. Here again, I should like to 
point out that the only new change which 
this Bill seeks to make, so far ag the 
female heirs are concerned, is confined 
to daughter ; the other female heirs have 
already been recognised by the Hindu 
Women’s Right to Property Act of 1937. 
Therefore, so far as that part of the Biil 
is concerned, there is really no change in 
the Bill at all; the Bill merely carries 
the provisions contained in the Act to 
which I have made reference. 


The second change which the Bill makes 
so far as the female heirs are concerned 
is that the number of female heirs recog- 
nised now is much | than under 
either the Mitakshara or the Dayabhag. 


The third change made by the Bill is 
this that under the old law, whether 


the _Mitakehara or the 
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heirs, as to whether a particular female 


was rich or poor in circumstances at the 
death of the testator, whether she was 
married or unmarried, or whether she was 
with issue or without issue. All these 
considerations” which led to discrimine- 
tion among the female heirs are now 
abolished by this Bill. A woman who has 
a right to inherit gete it by reason of the 
fact that she is lared to be an heir 
irrespective of any other considerations. 

The last change that is made relates 
to the rule of inheritance in the Dayabhag. 
Under the Dayabhag the father succeeds 
before in preference to the mother ; under 
the present Bill the position is altered 
so that the mother comes before the 
father. 


Intestate Succession 


So much for the order of succession of 
heirs to a deceased male Hindu. I now 
come to the provisions in the Bill which 
relate to intestate succession to females. 
As members of the House who are familiar 
with Hindu Law will know, under the 
existing law the property held by a Hindu 
female falls into twu categories; one is 
called her sthreedhan, and the other is 
called ‘*‘zomen’s property”. Taking first 
the question of , under the exist- 
ing law sthreedhan falls me Apa ema 

ries ; it is not one sing , 
fhe order of succession to the sthreedhan 
of a female under the existing law 
varies according to the category of the 
sthreedhan: one category of sthreedhan 
has a different law of succession than 
another category and these rules ere 
alike both as to Mitakehara as they are 
to the Dayabhag. So far as sthreedhan 
is concerned the present Bill makes two 
changes. The one change it makes is 
that it consolidates the different cate- 
gories of sthreedhan into one single cate 
gory of property and lays down 4 uniform 
rule of succession: there is no vanety 


» & of heirs to the sthreedhan in 
was made among female with the different categories of the 
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sthreedhan—all «threedhan is one and 
there is one rule of succession. 


The second change which the Bill seeks 
to make with regard to the heirs is that 
the son also is now given a right to inherit 
the ethreedhan and he is given half the 
share which the daughter takes. 
Members will realise fhat in formulating 
this Bill and making changes in rules of 
succession, it is provided that while the 
daughter is getting half the share in the 
father’s property, the son is also getting 
half the share in the mother’s property 
so that in a certain sense the Bill seeks 
to maintain an equality of position be- 
tween the son and the daughter. 


Coming to the question of the ‘‘ women’s 
estate’, as Members of the House will 
know under the Hindu Lew where a 
woman inherits property she gets only 
what is called a * life eatate”’. She can 
enjoy the income of the property, but she 
cannot deal with the corpus of the pro- 
perty, except for legal necessity; the 
property must pass after the death of the 
woman to the reversioners of her husband. 
The Bill, here again introduces two 
changes. It converts this limited estate 
into an absolute estate just as the male 
when he inherits gets an absolute estate 
in the property that he inherits, and 
secondly, it abolishes the right of the 
reversioners to claim the property after 
the widow. @ 


Dowry As Trust Property 


An important provision which is 
is ancillary to the rights of women to 
inherit property contained in this Bill is 
@ provision which relates to dowry. All 
members of the House know what a 
scandalous affair this dowry is; how, 
for instance, girls who bring enormous 
lot of property from their parents 
either by way of dowry or sthreedhan or 
gift are treated, nonethelss, with utter 
contempt and tyranny perhaps and. 
oppression. The Bill provides in my 
judgment one of the most salutory pro- 
visions, namely, that this property which 
is given as dowry to a girl on the occasion 
of her marriage shall be treated as a, trust 
property the use of which will inure 
to the woman and she is entitled to claim 
that property when she comes to the age 
of 18, so that neither her husband nor the 
relations of her husband will have any 
interest in that property, nor will they 
have any opportunity to waste’ that 
property and make her helpless for the 
rest of her life. — 


Coming to the provisions relating to 
maintenance, there is mostly nothing new 
in this part of the Bill. The Bill pres. - 
cribes that the dependents of a deceased 
shall be entitled to claim maintenance 
from those who inherit this property 
either under the rules of intestate succes- 
sion or who inherit the property under 
his will. There are 1! different kinds 
of dependents enumerated in this Bill. 
I believe, at least speaking for myself 
it is an unfortunate thing that even a 
concubine is included in the category of 
dependents, but there it is; it is a 
matter for consideration. The liability 
to maintenance is cast upon those who 
take the estate of the deceased. As I 
said, there is nothing very new in this 
part of the Bill. 
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There is. another part of the Bill which 
is important and it relates to the rights of a 
wife to claim separate maintenance when 
she lives separate from her husband. 
Generally, under the provisions of the 
Hindu Law, 8 wife is not entitled to 
claim maintenance from her husband 
if she does not live with him in his 
house. The Bill, however, recognises 
that there are undoubtedly circum- 
stances where if the wife has lived away 
from the husband, it must be for causes 
beyond her control and it would be wrong: 
not to recognise the causes and not to 
give her separate maintenance. Conse- 
quently the Bill provides that 4 wife 
shall be entitled to claim separate main- 
tenance from her husband if he is (1) 
suffering from a loathsome disease ; (2) 
if he keeps a concubine ; (3) if he is 
guilty of cruelty ; (4) if he has abandoned 
her for two years (5) if he has converted 
to another religion and (6) any other 
cause justifying her living separately. 


Question of Marriage 


The next topic to which I wish to make 
a reference concerns the question of 
marriage. The Code recognises two 
forms of marriages. One is_ called 
“ sacramental ” marriage and the other is 
called ‘civil’? marriage. As Members 
will know, this is a departure from the 
existing law. The existing Hindu Law 
recognises only what is called ‘‘ sacra- 
mental ’’ marriage, but it does not re- 
cognise what we call a “ civil ”” marriage. 
When one considers the conditions for a 
valid sacramental marriage and a valid 
registered marriage, under the Code there 
is really very little difference between the 
two. There are five conditions for a sacra- 
mental marriage. Firstly, the bridegroom 
must be I8 years old, and the bride must 
be 14 years old. Secondly, neither party 
must have a spouse living at the time of 
marriage. Thirdly, parties must not be 
within prohibited degree of relationship. 
Fourthly, parties must not be sapindas 
of each other. Fifthly, neither must be 
an idiot or @ lunatic. 


Except for the fact that similarity of 
sapindaship is not a bar to a registered 
marriage, 80 far as other conditions are 
concerned, there is no difference between 
the sacramental marriage and the civil 
marti The only other difference is 
that the registered marriage must be 
registered in accordance with the pro- 
visions in the Bill while a sacramental 
marriage may be _ registered if parties 
desire to do so. Comparing the rules 
of marri contained in the Bill and the 
existing law, it may be noticed that 
there are three differences which the Bill 
makes. One is this, that while the 
existing law requires identity of caste 
and sub-catee for a valid sacramental 
marriage, the Bill dispenses with this 
condition. Marriage under the Bill will 
be valid irrespective of the caste or 
gub-caste of the parties entering into the 
marriage. 


The second provision in the Bill is 
that identity of gotrapravara is not a 
bar to & marriage while it is under the 


existing law. The third distinctive 
feature is this, that under the old law, 
polygamy was permissible. Under the 
new law it is monogomy which is 
prescribed. 

The sacramental marri was 2&8 


marriage which wes indisoluhle. There 
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could be no divoree. The present Bill 
makes & new departure by introducing 
into the law provisions for the dissolution 
of marriage. Any party which marries 
under the new Code has three remedies 
to get out of the contract of marriage. 
One is to have the marriage declared null 
and void ; secondly, to have the marriage 
declared invalid; and thirdly, to have 
it dissolved. Now, the grounds for de- 
claring @ marriage null and void are two: 
One, if one party to the marriage bad a 
spouse living at the time of marriage, 
then such a marriage wil) be null and 
void. Secondly, if the relationship of 
the parties fell within what is called the 
amit of prohibited degrees. The grounds 
for invalidation of the marriage are four. 
First, impotency. Second, parties being 
sapinda. Third, parties being either 
idiotic or lunatic. Fourth, guardian’s 
consent obtained by force or fraud. 
In order not to keep the sword of 
dissolution hanging on the head, 
the Bill, in my judgment very wisely, 
has provided a limit to an action for 
invalidation. It provides that a suit 
for the invalidation of marriage must be 
filled within three years from the date 
of the marriage otherwise the suit will be 
barred and the marriage will continue 
as though there was no ground for 
invalidity. The ~ Bill also provides 
that even though the marriage may be 
invalidated and may be declared invalid 
by @ Court of Law, the invalidation of 
marriage will not affect the legitimacy of 
the children born and they would oon. 
tinue to be legitimate just the same. 


Then coming to the question of divorce, 
there are seven grounds on which divorce 
could be obtained. (¢) desertion (2) 
conversion to another religion (3) keeping 
@conoubine or becoming a _ concubine 
(4) incurably unsound mind (5) virulent 
and incurable form of leprosy (6) venereal 
diseases in communicable form and (7) 
cruelty. 


Adoption 


Coming to the question of adoption 
there again most of the rules embodied 
in the Bill are in no way different from 
the rules obtaining under the present 
law. There are twonew provisions in 
this part dealing with adoption. Firstly 
under the Code it will be necessary for 
the husband if he wante to make an 
adoption to obtain the consent of his wife 
and if there are more than one wives, at 
least the consent of one of them. Secondly 
it also lays down that if the widow wants 
to adopt she can only adopt if there are 
positive instructions left by the husband 
authorising her to adopt and in order 
to prevent litigation as to whether 
the husband has, as a matter of fact, left 
instructions to his wife, the Code pro- 


vides that the evidence of such 
instructions shall be either by 
registered deed or by a provision in 
the will. No oral evidence would be 


admissible, so that chances of litigation 
are considerably mitigated. The Code 
also provides that the adoption may also 
be evidenced by registration. One of 
the most fruitful sources of litigation 
in this country is the question of adoption. 
All sorta of gral evidence is manufac- 
tured, concdcted ; witnesses are suborn.- 
ed; widows are fooled; they one day 
declare that they have made one adoption 
and subsequently they make an avowal 
that they have not. adopted and in order 


that all this litigation may be put a stop 
to, the Code makes a salutary provision 
that there may be registration of adop- 
tion by a Hindu. 


Then there is the question of minority 
and guardianship, the.last subject which 
the Bill seeks to codify. There is nothing 
new in this part of the Code and therefore, 
I do not propose to say anything 80 far as 
that part in the Bill is concerned. 


As members will realise the points 
which arise out of this Bill for considera- 
tion and which are new are these: First the 
abolition of birth-right and the abolition 
of the right to take property by survivor- 
ship. The second point that arises for 
‘consideration is the giving of half-share 
‘to the daughter. Thirdly, the conver. 
sion of the wsman's limited estate into 
‘an absolute estate. Fourthly the aboli- 
tion of caste in the matter of marriage 
and adoption. Fifthly the principle of 
monogamy and ssixthly the principle of 
divorce. I have sought to enumerate 
these points separately and categorically 
because I felt that in view of the limited 
time we have at our disposal, it would be 
of help to the Members of this House if I 
could point out what are the pointe of 
debate on which attention may be con- 
centrated. These departures which are 
made in this Bill undoubtedly require 
justification, but I think it would bea 
waste of time if I at this stage undertook 
any defence of the departures enacted 
by this Bill. I propose to hear Honour. 
able Members as to what they have to 
say on the points which I have enumer. 
ated, and ifI find that it is necessary 
for me to enter upon a justification, I 
propose to do so inthe course of my 


reply. 
REPLY TO DEBATE 


Replying to the debate on the motion, 
the Law Minister said ; 


My task is considerably lightened by 
the fact that the Bill has received such 
an ample measure of support from this 
House. I _ shall, therefore, confine 
myself to replying to some of the points 
which have been made by the speakers 
who have participated in this debate. 


I would begin with the observations 
made by my Honourable Friend, Mr. 
Naziruddin Ahmad. Sir, I thought that 
the Legislature was not a court and that 
a Member of this House who is a lawyer 
certainly does not come here either to 
practise or to plead. But somehow 
my friend, either for fee, or out of pure 
generosity, undertook the task of repre- 
senting the views of some of his clients 
who probably had not the courage to say 
what they had in their mind. I shall, 
however, not raise any technical objec- 
tions, but deal with the points that he 
has made. 


Sir, his complaint was that the Bill had 
not been given sufficient publicity and 
that the public was not given as ample 
an opportunity as the importance of the 
measure required. I should have 
thought that the clients of my Honouranle 
friend had rather misinformed him on 
this point. This Bill had its origin in a 
legislation which took effect in the year 
1937. Ever since that year the pro- 
visions of this Bill have been bandied 
from one side to the other, from committee 
to committee. For instance, in the year 
1941, the Home Department appointed a 
Committee to consider some of the difficul- 
ties that arose out of the Women’s Righta 
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‘ are completely 


to Property Act of 1937, to report upon 
the difficulties and to . suggest re e8, 
This Committee which is known as the 
Rau Committee made its report on the 
19th June 1941. My Honourable friend, 
if he had referred to this report, would 
have seen the immense amount of pub- 
licity that Committee gave to its pro- 
posals, the number of questionnaires 
that it issued, the statements that it 
received, the witnesses that it examined 
and the  peregrinations it under- 
took from province to province in order 
to ascertain local public opinion. 


Again in 1942 this very Committee 
submitted two draft Bills, one on succes- 
sion and the other on marriage. The 
Succession Bill was introduced in the 
Assembly in 1943. That was referred to 
@ joint Committee of both Houses. That 
joint committee again invited public 
opinion and a volume of them were 
collected and circulated to the then 
legislature in existence. Having regard 
to all these, I am sure that the statement 
made by my Honourable friend that the 
Government had not given sufficient 
publicity cannot be accepted as true. 


Minority Report 


He also referred to the report, the 
Minority Report, of Justice Mitter, where 
also he hag analvsed the pros and cons 
of the various points contained in this 
Bill. Sir, I do not like to say anything 
derogatory of a Member of a Committee, 
who has done such useful work, but I 
cannot help saying that this Member 


' really ran away from his own opinion. 


If my Honourable friend, Mr. Naziruddin 
Ahmad were to read the report of the 
majority he will find that all the pro. 


. positions contained in that Bill which 


give rights to women were really based 


upon a publication of this Member 
of the Committee in the year 1930. In 
that book he had propounded the view 
that the case law which had limited the 
rights of the women had no foundation. 
Ultimately for reasons best known to 


_him he did not subscribe to this very 


opinion which he had expressed in that 
book. I, therefore, submit that there is 
no point in this argument. 


My Honourable friend also referred 
to the fact that this Bill ia after all con- 
fined to property other than agricultural 
land. The conclusion he drew from that 
fact was that this codification was only 
@ partial codification, because a large 
part of the property which is the subject 
matter of inheritance is left untouched 
by the provisions of this Bill. Sir, there 
are two explanations for the non-inclusion 
of non-agricultural property. My 
Honourable friend, if he refers to the 
Schedules to the Government of India 
Act, where the subject matter of legisla- 
tion for Centre and the Provinces have 
been set out, will find that land is put in 
the ‘ Provincial List”. As a result of 
the judicial interpretation given by the 
Federal Court it was held that the word 
“land” or item “land” which is in- 
cluded in the ‘ Provincial List” not 
merely covered tenancy land, but also 
covered succession to land and conse- 
aueoty any -provision with regard to 
the succession of land made by the Centra! 
ee maga would be wltra rires. In 
order that this may not happen the 
Committee very deliberately excepted 
agricultural land from the provisions of 
this Bill. 

But what I would like to say is some- 
thing different. I should have thought 
that the omission of land from this Bill 
far from being a flaw or a fault in the Bill 
was probably an advantage, because 


No Passports Needed For Pathans 
Visiting India 


The attention of the Government of 
India has been drawn to press reports 
to the effect that all Pathans have been 
declared foreigners in the Indian 
Dominion and have been ordered to leave 
im.nediatcly, says a Press Communique 
issued by the Ministry of Home Affairs 
on March 31. These reports, which 
have naturally given rise to apprehensions 
in the North-West Frontier Province, 
incorrect. No orders 
to this effect have been promulgated by 
the Government of India, or by Pro- 
vincial Governments, and there has 
been no change in. the position that 
nationals of Pakistan, including Pathans 
of the N. W. F. P., do not require pass- 
ports for entering Indian Dominion 
territory or for staying there. 


The only orders recently passed which 
may have given rise to the misapprehen- 
sion are the following :—it has been the 
practice for a very long time for a large 
number of Afghan nomads to spend the 
winter months in India. These people 
were specially exempted from the pro- 
visions of Rule 3 of the Indian Passports 
Rules, 1921, and did not therefore 
require passports or visas for entry into 
India. Afghan nationals who did not 
fail in the category of nomads had to 
obtain passports in the usual wav before 
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visiting India. With the coming into 
being of the Dominion of Pakistan, 
India ceased to have a common frontier 
with Afghanistan and the necessity for 
exempting any class of people, as a matter 
of convenience, from the operation of the 
Indian Passport Rules ceased to exist. 
Instructions were, therefore, issued last 
February making it necessary for ail 
Afghan nationals, irrespective of whether 
they were nomads or not, who desire 
to come to India, to be in possession of 
valid penors and visas, just as for 
other foreign nationals. 


It is emphasized that tbeee orders do 
not, and were not intended to, apply 
to any national of Pakistan, whether of 
Pathan or of other race. Nationals of 
Pakistan are exempt from the operation 
of the Indian Passport Rules and are, 
therefore, free to visit or stay in India 
without having to obtain a passport or 
visa. 


Certain practical difficulties in the 
implementing of orders in respect of some 
Afghan nationals have been the subject 
of friendly discussion between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Afghan Embassy 
at Delhi and suitable stay orders have 
been issued in all cases mentioned by the 
Embassy pending further examination 
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I believe there 1s no necessity that 4 
uniform law of inheritance should apply 
to all sorte of property. Property varies 
in its nature, varies in its importance in 
the social life of the community and 
consequently it may be matter of no 
mean advantage for society to have one 
set of law of inheritance for agricultural 
property and another set of law for non- 
agricultural property. It may be that 
on a better consideration of the situation 
Indian, or Hindu society may come to the 
conclusion that land which is the founda- 
tion of its economic life had better be 
governed by the law of primegeniture so 
that neither the junior sons nor females 
may take part in the inheritance. As I 
said, the question having been left open 
it is to the advantage of the society that 
it may consider the matter de nove and 
afresh. I do not, therefore, regard that 
this comment made by my Honourable 
friend on the part of this Bill is really 
a matter to be apologised for. 


Coming to my friend, Mr. Choudhuri, 
he considers this piece of legislation as 
& communal legislation. I agree that 
in asmuch as it refers to Hindu society, 
which is one of the many communities 
inhabiting this country, it might well in a 
logical sense be called a communal piece 
of legislation. But what is the alter- 
native? If my honourable _friend’s 
alternative was that there ought not 
to be communal laws of inheritance and 
communal laws of marriage, but there 
ought to be a common civil code, applying 
to all sections, all communities, al] 
persons ; in fact applying to citizens 
without discrimination as to religion, 
creed or caste, I am certainly one with 
him, Certainly, that is not his conclu- 
sion. His conclusion is, if I understand 
him that this legislature by reason of 
the fact that the other day a view was 
expressed that the future society here 
would be secular, had no right to legis- 
late for @ community, that would be a 
most disastrous conclusion. 

This country is inhabited by very 
many communities. Each one has its 
special laws, and merely because the 
State desired to assume a -secular char. 
acter it should withdraw itself from 
regulating the lives of the various com- 
munities, undoubtedly would result in 
nothing but chaos and anarchy. I cer. 
tainly myself am not prepared to sub- 
scribe to that sort of a praposition. 


Customary Law 


His second comment was that the Bill 
had not taken into consideration the 
customary law. He cited some ruljng 
of the Privy Council]. I should haye 
thought that at this hour of the day it 
was unnecessary to cite any gutharity of 
the Privy Council because it has heen 
well established by a long course of 
decisions, so far as the Hindus are con- 
cerned the custom proof would override 
the text of the Smriti. We all know 
this. But what are we doing? What 
we are doing is this. We are shutting 
down the growth of new customs. We are 
not destroying existing customs. The 
existing customs we are recognising be- 
sause the rules of law which are prevalent 
in Hindu society are the result of custom. 
They are born out of custom and we fee 
tha: they have now grown so sturdy that 
we.can indeed give them flesh and life 
‘n the body politic by our legislation. 


He also said that we had not taken 
mto consideration the question of the 
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tribal people, whose life is undoubtedly 
governed in a large measure by customary 
law. If my friend had _ read _ the 
definition in this code as to who is a 
Hindu and who is not and to whom this 
Code applied, he would have seen that 
there is a clause which merely said that 
persons who are not Muslims, Parsis, or 
Christians, shall be presumed to _ be 
Hindus: not that they are Hindus. The 
result is that if a tribal individual chooses 
to say that he is not a Hindu it would 
be perfectly open to him, under this Code 
to give evidence in support of his conten- 
tion that he is not a Hindu and if that 
conclusion is accepted by the Court 
he certainly would not be obliged by 
anything contained in this Bill. 


SHRI ROHINI KUMAR CHAUDHRI : 
My point is that he did not like to be 
called a Hindu and still wanted to retain 
all the customs of the Hindus. 


THE HONOURABLE DR. B. R. 
AMBEDKAR: The position taken is 
this: that once a person chooses to call 
himself a Hindu, he must accept the 
generality of law which.is prescribed for 
the Hindu. We do not want this anarchy. 
A Hindu is a Hindu for all purposes. 
If a tribal person does not want to be a 
Hindy the way is open to him to prove 
that he is not and that Bill will not apply 
to him. . 


No Retrospective Effect 


Then my friend, Dr. Sitaramayya 
asked me to tell him whether the rule of 
law contained in this Bill, whereby the 
women will acquire absolute estate in 
the proprty which they inherit, will 
apply to widows who have already taken 
the estate before the passing of the Act. 
I am afraid I must say that the Bill has 
no retrospective effect. The Bill comes 
into operation after the Bill is passed. 
Nor would it be possible to give retros- 
pective effect to the principles of the 
absolute property of women, for the 
simple reason that long before this Bill 
will come into existence, vested rights 
would have been created in that estate, 
and it would not be right and proper to 


divest them however much our sympathy 
may be with the widow. 


Mrs. Hansa Mehta raised several ques- 
tions indicating that the women, and 
particularly herself, were not satisfied with 
some of the provisions contained in the 
Bill relating to the rights of women. 
It may be that in an ideal sense the Bill 
does not come up to expectations. But I 
would jike to tell her that she must 
remember that this society is an inert 
society. The Hindu Society has always 
believed that law-making is the function 
either of God or the Smriti and that 
Hind society has no right to change the 
law. That being so, the law in Hindu 
society has remained what it was for 
generations to come. Society has never 
accepted its own power and its own 
responsibility in moulding its social, 
economic and legal life. It is for the 
first time that we are persuading Hindu 
society to take this big step, and I have 
not the slightest doubt in my mind that 
@ society which has plucked courage 
enough to tolerate the large step that we 
are asking it to take by reason of this 
Bill, will not hesitate to march on the 
path that remains to be trodden and reach 
the goal that she has in mind. 


Sir, much has been made of the fact 
that there is a great deal of public opinion 
which is opposed to this Bill. I have 
certainly weighed the opinion that we 
have received, but I do like to say this, 
that this is hardly a question which we 


can decide by counting heads. This 
is not a question which we 
can decide in accordance with the 


opinion of the majority. When society 
is in a transitory stage, leaving the 
past, going to the future, there are bound 
to be opposing considerations: one 
pulling towards the past and one pulling 
towards the future, and the test that we 
can apply is no other than the test of 
one’s conscience. I have not the slight- 
est doubt in my mind that the provisions 
of this Bill are in perfect consonance with 
the conscience of the community, and 
I have therefore no hesitation in putting 
forth this measure although it may be as 


‘ @ matter of fact, that a large majority 


of our countrymen do nat accept it. 


Indo-Pakistan Currency Problems 


The tripartite talks hetween the re- 
presentatives of the Government of India 
and Pakistan and of the Reserve Bank 
of India on the currency and exchange 
problems cancerning the two Dominions 
which cqmmenced in Bombay on March 
10 haye naw been concluded and the 
decisions arrived at are embodied in an 
Order issued under the joint signatures 
of the Governors-General of India 
and Pakistan in the Gazette of India Er- 
traordinary dated March 3], 1948, says a 
Press Note issued by the Ministry of 
Finance on March 3]. 


According to this Order the Reserve 
Bank will manage the currency of Pakis- 
tan and carry on the business of banking 
in that Dominion until June 30, 1948 
and not until September 30, 1948 as 
contemplated under the original arrange- 
ments, but contrary to the provisions 
made. n the original Pakistan Monetary 
Syatem and Reserve Bank Order of 1947 
the Pakistan Government will not now 
assume responsibility in respect of ite 
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exchange operations and the manage- 
ment of Public Pebt from April 1, 1948: 
and until June 30, 1948, the Reserve 
Bank will continue to function in Pakistan 
in all respects as at present t.¢., as the 
currency authority, as banker to Gav- 
ernment and as agent for the manage- 
ment af Public Debt and far the exercise 
of Exchange Control. 


Until] June 30, at least there will he 
no exchange control as between India 
and Pakistan nar will any restrictions 
he placed on the transfer of funds or 
securities from one Daminion to the other, 
whether such transfers are on capital 
account or current account, 


A provision has also been made in the 
Order regarding the withdrawal of India 
Notes from Pakistan, the manner in which 
the assots of the Issue Department of the 
Reserve Bank will be shared between 
the two Dominions on the termination 
of the monetary arrangements and other 
consequential matters. 


HIGH COURT 


FOR ASSAM 


Chief Justice Kania’s Inaugural Address 


PSHE Assam High Court was inav- 
gurated on April 5 in the old Com- 
thissiorier’s office by Sir Hiralal 

J. Kania, Chief Justice of the Federal 

Court of India. 


In his inaugural speech, Sir Hiralal 
Kania stressed that High Courts should 
act as a check on the arbitrary powers 
of the executive, that the judiciary must 

' be independent of the executive and that 
communal ‘and political considerations in 
recruiting of Judges would be a denial 
of the basic idea of justice He said : 


“‘The establishment of a High Court 
‘in @ province marks a great step forward 
in its evolution. This is clear when the 
functions, duties and the status of the 
High Court are appreciated. As is well 
known, the law is made by the Legislature. 
The executive Government of the land 
carries on the administration of the state. 
Whether the actions of the executive 
are within the limits prescribed by law, 
[ has to be determined by some one. The 
function of the Legislature ends with 
making the law. It cannot determine 
whether the act of the executive in 
question is within or without the law. It 
is the function of the judiciary to deter- 
mine that. It is for this reason that the 
judicial system of a state is considered 
very important, because on its decision 
rests the security and liberty of the 
citizens. 


This aspect of the function of the 
judiciary acquires a t im ce at 
the present stage in the evolution of India 
and the development of the provinces. 
We are passing through a transitional 
stage. Till the 15th August, 1947, we 
were working under the Government of 
India Act, which, in law, permitted res- 
tricted powers to the Legislature to make 


laws. The executive Government was: 


not responsible to and did not depend 
an the vote of the Legislature and there- 
fore could act even against the wishes or 
directions of the Legislature of tle land. 
That stage also had been reached in the 
evolution of India towards freedom after 
decades of progress. 


For several generations people were 
therefore, trained to think in terms of that 
state of affairs and act accordingly. At 
that time the people of India , who were. 
struggling for a larger measure of free- 
dom and who showed impatience at the 
slow progress in that direction, formed 
the opposition. They weie the intelli- 
gent and vocal nolitical fighters for the 
rapid progress of India. After the Indian 
Independence came into operation, the 
whole aspect of Government has clianged. 
It is realised by political thinkers, who 
have the interest of the country at heart, 
including the members of the legislative 
bodies themselves, that a good opposition 
is necessary and useful, as by its criticiszn 
it is able to check and keep in control 
the impulsive activities of the executive 
er administrative officers. 


‘In view of the fact, however, that 
the opposition at present is negligible, 
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‘ culty. Indeed, the reco 


the position of the Judiciary becomes all 
the more important. In the Legislative 
Assembly a bill could be passed and 
made into an Act without much diffi- 
s show that in 
certain provincial legislatures more 
than half a dozen bills were approved in 
the course of an hour or less in the Upper 
House. Having regard to this position 
of the Legislature, if the executive Gov- 
ernment, which is now responsible to 
the Legislature, does act which encroach 
upon the liberty of the subject, the only 
form which can give against the 
pa aad action of the executive, is the 
court. 


Independent Role of Judiciary 


“The duty of the court will be to 
decide that the particular action being 
not authorised by law, was wrong. After 
the verdict it is open to the executive 
to approach the Legislature and get 
a Law passed which would justify the 
action taken by the executive. That, 
however, is an im t and useful 

because the decision of the Court 
will show to the thinking members of the 
Legislature what consequences were 
likely to ensue if the legislation was passed 
as asked fer by the executive. After 
that knowledge if the Legislature passed 
an act, it becames the law of the land and 
the people have to be governed according 
to the laws framed by ite selected repre- 
sentatives. 


Having regard to this important 
functicn of the judici in the constitu- 
tion of the country the fact that in 
the province the High Court performs 
these functions, the importance of 
establishing a High Court in a pro- 
vince becomes clear. The High Court 
differs from the other courts of the pro- 
vince because its decisions are binding on 
al] parte of the province. Moreover being 
& court of record, it hae the high preroga- 
tive rights to issue writs of habeas 
corpus, certiorari, mandamus etc. To 


. those who are conversant with law these 


powers of the High Court are the most 
powerful weapons which a citizen could 
claim for redress against an irregular 
and very damaging action of the execu- 
tive. ese powers represent the over- 
riding prerogatives of the ruler of the 
land and the High Courts are invested 
with these powers as the representatives 
of the ruler in the sphere of justice. 


‘‘Having regard to all these circum- 
stances, it is clear that the judiciary 
must be independent and free from the 
control of the executive. If this 13 not 
done, it is obvious that a citizen cannot 
feel confident in getting impartial redress, 
when the action of the executive is in 
question. If a judge has to go to the 
executive officer for his salary or emolu- 
ments or facilities, the grant of which is 
in the discretion of the executive officer, 
it is bound to be thought that it is diffi- 
cult, if not humanly impossible, for the 
judge to ignore that factor im coming 
to his conclusion. For these reasons it 
has been recognised that the Judicial 
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officer should not be under the control 
of the executive. The Judicial officer 
does not object to his jurisdiction being 
under the contro] of the Legislature for 
the purpose of laying down whiat law 
he has to administer or for definng the 


‘ sphere of his work. But beyond that 


to put a judicial officer under the control 


of anyone else will be to strike at he 
root of the‘ good administration of the 


State. It may be.noted that even before 
the Indian Independence Act the High 
Courts were kept independent of the 
executive Government and the efforts 
of different executive departments of the 


‘Government to bring the High Court 
under one of them were successfully 


Dearth of Administrators 


“ Having regard to these principles, 
the’ outetanding question will be how to 
find suitable men for the High Court. 
With the retirement of several senior 
officers from India and the departure of 
some others on the partition of India 
there has been a great dearth of experi- 
enced administrators. Several experi- 
enced judges have also left the High Court 
in India for the above reasons. Two 
courses would be open to those responsi- 
ble for the administration of the country 
under those circumstances. One was to 
combine different departments or courts 
so as to make available the services of 
the experienced men for larger areas in 
respect of decision to be taken at the top 
level. The other was to retain or create 
@ provincial department or court in which 
the provincial officer will be supreme in 
his sphere. This second course will 
naturally find favour with men having 
provincial patriotism. You have decided 
to adopt this second course and 
elected to establish a seperate High Court 
for Assam. You have thus assumed the 
responsibility of finding suitable judges for 
the High Court. Best men should be 
found to accept the posts and that they 
should be men capable of acting accord- 
ing to the highest tradition of the Judiciary 
system. Two avenues are open for this 
purpose (1) from the subordinate judici- 
ary, and (2) from the Bar. 


** During the last few years, communal 
considerations were made to play a pro- 
minent part in the selection of judges, 
inspite of the opposition of the judiciary 
mind to that principle. Few people 
realise that the question of judges belong. 
ing to a certain community is directly in 
conflict with the idea of justice. Justice, 
proverbially, is considered to be blind. 
It is not a@ respector of rich against the 
poor, of more civilised persons against 
less, and knows no distinction of caste, 
creed or sex. People who that a 
particular person should be appointed 
@ judge because he belongs to a certain 
eommunity, and when the argument is 
pressed on the ground that otherwise 
members of that community may not 
have confidence in the judiciary, com- 
aap forget the basic idea conveyed 

y the word JUSTICE. If such a man 
is appointed on the ground that he 
belongs to @ certain community and hw 
community will have confidence in him 
or will not have confidence in others, the 
necessary eoroilary will be that in the 
event of a case being brought before 
that man he is supposed to show @ lean- 
ing towards members of his community. 
In contrast, it could be suggested thet 
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when the litigation is before a judge 
of another community, justice is not 
expected because the litigant is of the 
other community. 


‘* It is obvious that this line of reason- 
ing cannot be tolerated at all in any 
civilised state. Yes, if two persons have 
equal merit and there is one appointment, 
it is possible to give the appointment to a 
person belonging to a community which 
has not had any opening till then, but 
it must be recognised, that this is after 
the test of learning, merit, character and 
all other requirements to make 4 person 
@ suitable judge have been applied and 
found to weigh even in the scale. It is 
recognised that because two persons 
have the same degree of law they have 
not equal merit. To make a good judge, 
in addition to an academic deyree, 
geveral other far important factors are 
required in him. I hope this conxideration 
in making appointments has now gone 
for good. I should, however, take this 
opportunity of emphasizing that it 

ould not be replaced by another con 
sideration, namely, political consideration. 


Emolument Consideration 


* With the Government of the land 
constituted as it is in democratic states, 
there is bound to be a tendency to get 
or provide jobs for persons belonging 
to the party in power. It is realized 
that on the administrative side it may be 
difficult to rule out this consideration com. 
pletely. It has, however, no place at al] 
in appointments to the judicial offices. 
Immediately it is thought that a person 
is appointed a judge because he belongs 
to a certain party, the confidence which a 
citizen is entitled to have in the impartial 
administration of justice is undermined. 
If he owes his appointment because he 
belongs to a certain party. and is useful 
to it, or because he is an obstruction as 
an opposition and is thus being removed, 
confidence in his impartial judgment is 
bound to be shaken. 

‘It will be realised that persons who 
are working in the sulordinate judicial 
services are not ordinarily likely to 
have a larger vision and a depth of study 
of law expected in a High Court Judge. 
Far be it for me to suggest that in the 
provincial judicial service such persons 
cannot exist. I am only pointing out 
that by reason of the circumstances and 
surroundings under which they have to 
work, it is not easy to find such persons 
in large numbers there. The Bar therefore 
is normally the fountain from which 
independent judiciary for the High Court 
could and should be recruited. Very 
few people know that the salaries and 
emoluments which the High Court judges 
are drawing at present were fixed over 
70 years ago and at a time when there was 
no tax on income. That salary has not 
been increased at all. 1 ife was then cheap 
ard the buying power of a rupee was con- 
siderably more. In maintaining their 
independence from the executive and 
standing on their dignity, the judges of 
the High Court have not voiced their 
difficulties outeide, as tradition prevents 
them from speaking on public platforms or 
writing in the Press. They have suffered 
. in silence. 

Be it however stated to their credit 
that while many ente of the Gov- 
ernment have been with slackness 
er malpractices, the Judiciary taken 
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as whole has remained free from any such 
insinuations. This, I believe, is largely 
due to the fact that the people who have 
taken the office of a judge have done 
it in a spirit of service to their country. 
Generally people with a much larger income 
at the Bar than what a judge would get by 
way of salary only are offered a judgeship 
of a High Court. When he accepts the 
appointment, he does not look forward 
to save any more money. Jt is therefore 
incumbent on the state to provide the man 
sufficient means while in service and on 
retirement, to maintain his independence 


and dignity. \ 


__‘*It will be an evil day for the State 
if judges have to look in other directions 
to obtain facilities, conveniences and to 
meet their necessary requirements be- 
cause their salary is insufficient. Such 
acts will give rise to expectations in the 
other party to receive some advantage, 
the granting of which could never be 
thought of by an upright judicial officer. 


“In considering the emoluments of a 
judge there is a school of thought which 
compares them with the salaries of the 
Governor and the Ministers. They 
overlook the obvious fact that the 
Governor and Ministers take office for a 
short time and before they take over 
and after they leave, they have their 
otherwise normal activities in life. By 
accepting office they are only interrupt- 
ing their normal channel of life for a 
limited period. As regards judges, the 


tradition is otherwise. The man, if 


selected from the Bar, gives up his freedom 
of speech and cannot mix with all persons 
as he likes. It interferes materially 
with his social and economic life. More- 
over he has to give up for good the activi- 
ties which he was following till then, 
tiz., his practice at the Bar. On retire- 
ment he cannot resume his practice in 
the court he was practising before. He has 
to remain content with the pension 
provided by the terms of his office. Few 
people realise that in the western coun- 
tries judges are.paid a handsome salary 
and on retirement their pension is about 
two-thirds of their salary. In most 
cases no age of retirement is prescribed. 


“These factors compensate the change 
in the life of a man when he is appointed 
a@ judge. Unfortunately the tendency 
to select certaim aspects only of the 
judicial system of other countries, 
without taking in also the counterparts 
of that system, has grown here. The 
result is that you will not find it easy 
to get the best people of the Bar to take 
judgeships, if offered to them at present. 


“The High Courts in India are all 
connected closely in the work of administer- 
ing the law commonly applicable to 
citizens of the Union of India. By estab- 
lishing the High Court in Assam you have 
thus connected the province with the 
others of a strong link. Provincial 
patriotism, if kept within bounds, is 
useful to develop the innate virtues 
of a man. As, however, you are closely 
connected with the rest of the Union 
of India this patriotism should be put in 
the back-ground when questions affecting 
the whole of India arse. Therefore in 
selecting the judges or developing the 
High Court your vision not be 
limited to the province only. Your 
High Court will have to stand compari- 
sion with other High Courts. You will 
require men who are willing to work toe 
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certain extent in the spirit of service te 
attain the good of the whole country. 
“The next imortant question will be of 
the relations of the provincial Govern- 
ment with the High Court. It is accepted 
that the High Court has to be independent 
of the executive officers and free from 
political influence; the solution is not 
difficult, if the acceptance of these prin- 
ciples is not to remain only in words 
but has to be translated into action. 


Gandhiji’s precept 


Mahatma Gandhi died over two months 
ago. Since then on public platforms and in 
press it has been stated by persons small 
and big that we must follow Gandhiji's 
teachings. One great thing that uni- 
versally respected persén taught us 
was to think and find the truth for oneself. 
When he reached the conclusion ins 
particular line of thought he acted upto 
it fully, sincerely, and truthfully. That 
was the one characteristic of Gandhiji 
which made him respected by everyone. 
I trust it is the sincere ambition of all 
to follow that line of thought and action. 
You have done so in having 4 separate 
High Court for this province. I am sure 
you will wish to follow the same couree 
of action in this matter alsv. You take 
care when you select your permanent 
Chief Justice, Select the man in whom 
you have confidence to maintain the inde- 
penden® of the Court and who will take 
care of the administration of justice in 
the province. Having done that, do not 
try to assume responsibility in matters 
which lie in his sphere. 

“In the public eye the High Court is 
considered responsible for the proper 
administration of justice. If cases are 
not correctly decided, the High Court 
is blamed. If there are arrears and 
the matters are not disposed of within 
@ reasonable time, the High Court is 
blamed. If so, why should not the High 
Court have the controlling voice in the 
selection of its judges. Will it be fair 
to blame the High Court for wrong 
decisions or for slowness if the selections 
made by the highest judicial officers are 
not accepted ae the most suitable for the 
courte. Unless therefore there is justi- 
fication to pomne out some factors which 
you think he may have overlooked, his 
gelection should safely he accepted. I 
do not think anyone can ever seriously 
consider the suggestion that a Chief 
Justice having the highest traditions of 
his office behind him will dream of select-. 
ing a man, who in his judgment is not 
the best suited person for the post under 
the circumstances existing at the time of 
appointment. 


«« Assam upto now has been an agricul- 
tural province. It is rich in its natural 
resources. Its importance las increased 
considerably during the last war. The 
establishment of a separate High Court - 
for the province under the circumstances 
could be well understood 


«I am quite sure it is recognized that 
having got a High Court, the responsibility 
to maintain the high traditions of that name 
devolves on the Government and people 
of the province and I feel certain that 
they will cheerfully bear the same. I 
am quite sure, with wisdom in husbanding 

the resources of the province and not 
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Generalissimo Chiang kai-shek photographed with Mr. K. P. S. Menon at a 
ferewell recepuon held in honour of the Indian Ambassador 


HAPPY RE-UNION OF INDIA AND 
CHINA 


Mr. K. P. S. Menon’s Farewell Speech 


Speaking at a farewell party given by 
the Indian Merchants’ Association and 
Chinese Indian Foundation at Shanghai 
on aie 11, India’s retiring ambassador 
Mr. K. P. S. Menon said: 


On behalf of my wife and myself I 
thank you sincerely for the honour you 
hare done us by holding this function. 
{ am also grateful to you for the kind 
things you have said about us. But 
you really must not exhaust all your 
Kind sentiments on me. You must 
reserve some for my successer. And I 
am sure he will deserve them far better 
than I do. 


I am happy to think that my successor 
and I have something in common. We 
belong to the same part of India, Tra- 
vancore. We speak the same language, 
Malayalam, a language which is spoken 
by about fourteen million out of the 
four hundred million in India. We 
have even written poetry in that langu- 
age. But while I stopped writing poetry 
after my marriage—I do not mean this 
as a reficction on any one in this hall— 
Sardar Panikkar, I gather, is still addicted 
to this weakness. Moreover, we were 
both in the same University, Oxford, 
and in the same College, Chrert Church, 
though he was some years senior to 
me. We read for the same _ school, 
obtained the same class and 
won the same _ research scholarship. 
In India his path and mine have lain in 
different directions. While I entered 
what they used to call the heaven-born 
service, his service was mostly with the 
heaven-born Indian Princes. Even so 
he found time to delve into history and 
pouder over contemporary problems and 
write some’ thought-provoking books 
about them. Our experience of inter- 
national affairs has also been somewhat 


similar. While I attended the Conference 
of the United Nations in San Francisco 
and the firat session of the General 
Assembly, Sardar Panikkar attended the 
second session of the Genera] Assembly. 


From what I have said, however, I 
hope you will not think that my successor 
is altogether a replica of mine—a kind 
of diplomatic twin. Fven twins are 
sometimes more interesting when they 
are dissimilar. I am sure you will find 
in Sardar Panikkar many qualities and 
virtues which his predecessor did not 
possess. 


In a few hours we shall have left the 
country which both my wife, and I 
regarded, and will continue to regard, 
as our second home. We sha!! have left 
the country where we spent fou: and a 
half years of the happiest part of «ur 
life. To be accurate we did not spend 
four anda half years here. We came 
to China four and a half years ago; but 
of the 54 months which have passed 
since then we spent no more than 27 
in China. The remaining period was 
spent at the San Francisco Conference, 
in the General Aseembly of the United 
Nations, in the Tittle Assembly of the 
United Nations, on the Korean Commis- 
sion, and in that fascinating overland 
journey which I performed from India 
to. China in the company of one whcm 
I am happy to see here, my friend, 
hilosopher and guide, Mr. Gillett. 

ut even when I was on these special 
Missions I felt that I belonged to China: 
and when I got back to China after a 
spell of specia) duty I felt like one who—. 
I hope you will not suspect that I am 
speaking from experience—gets back from 


some illicit adventure to the bosom of his 
family 


My thoughts now go back to the¥ autn- 
mn of 1943 when I first came to India. At 
that time things were not grirg well 
for China—or indeed for the Allies. 
The entire sea coast of China was 
in Japanese hands. It looked as if the 
Japanese were determined to cut China 
not merely from East to West but from 
North to South. The Burma Road, China’s 
lifeline, had fallen to the Japs; and China’s 
only access to the outer world Was 
across the Hump through India. At that 
time an early prospect of victory seemed 
doubtful. ‘‘ Europe first’? was the 
motto of the allied strategy; and the 
Chinese were fighting with flesh and 
blood against steel and iron. And the 
Japanese tentacles were closing viciously 
in on the very heart of Chira. Indeed 
towards the end of 1944, when the 
Japanese had taken Kweilin and were 
moving on to Kweyang it looked as if 
the much-moved capital of China would 
have to move once more, to the remote 
province of Sikiang near Tibet. And I 
remember Sir Horace Seymour with his 
dry humour, asking me: ‘‘ Well Menon, 
are you getting ready to be captured 
by the black Lolos’’? 


In India too all was not going well. 
It is truco that unlike China we escaped 
the actual horrors of war, thanks largely 
to our soldiers who fought egainst 
aggression in the Western as well ae in 
the Eastern theatre. Still we had our 
troubles, economic as‘ well as political. 
Famine stalked the land. Three million 
men died in what is now acknowledged as 
a man-made famine. When men and 
women were dying in thousands and 
tens of thousands for want of food the 
Central and Provincial Governments 
solemnly discussed whether the supply 
of food was a Central or a Provincial 
Subject. Our ‘own national leaders 
had no part in the adminietration of the 
country. They had al) been flung into 
prison for the unpardonable sin of 
demanding the freedom of their country 
at a time when a war for freedom was 
being waged. The independence of 
India was still to us, a dream and, to Mr. 
Churchill, a nightmare. 


Present position 


Such was the state of our two countries 
in 1943. What is the position today ? 
China has emerged out of the war ».ot only 
victorious, but internationally recognised 
as a Great Power. It was with genuine 
emotion that I saw with my own ¢€ yes the 
representative of China taking his plece 
es one of the Big Five at the San 
Francisco Conference. Since then 
China’s voice has alwavs bern listened to 
with respect in international Conferences ; 
for here is, as it has been through the 
centuries, the voice of reason, of sanity, 
of serenity. 


India too has gone through a revolu- 
tion, not the less significant beraure it 
was non-violent. Jndia har beccme in- 
dependent. Thanks to Mahatma Gandhi's 
non-violence she has achieved indepen- 
dence without shedding a drop of Rritish 
blood—a phenomenon unique in history. 
The very man, Lord Mountbatten, who, 
as Supreme Commander of South East 
Asia, had been directed not to meddle 
with politics and mind his business, 
played, as Providence would have it, 
an important part in the establishment of 
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{indian Independence. And now India, 
under the magnificent leadership of 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, is engaged in 
the gigantio task of national] reconstruc- 
tion. 


I do not mean to suggest that all is 
well with India and China. It has not 
been a case of roses, roses all the way. 
It will take time before India or China or 
indeed any other country in the post-war 
world attains political and economic equili- 
brium. The gravity of the economic 
situation in China can be judged from the 
fact that while, on our arrival in China, 
the index of the cost of living was 7,000 
per cent. it is now over 11 million per 
cent over prewar level. And both in 
China and in India we have had the 
ghastly spectacle of fratricidal strife, 
brother killing brother for they know 
not what. 


Thus the picture is one of sunlight and 
shadow. In my country the shadows 
have been getting smaller and smaller ; 
and that, I feel sure, will be the case in 
China too. I am confident that if 
only we are true to ourselves, true to 
those ideals of truth, justice and non- 
violence which lie at the foundations 
of both Chinese and Indian philosophy, 
a time will come when the shadows 
will disappear altogether and India and 
China will bathe in the sunshine of 
freedam and democracy. 


800 Million People United 


Even in the most dismal period of the 
war there was one feature from which 
we could take comfort. That is the fact 
that India and China have come together. 
800 million people have come togetl.er. 
Half the population of the world has 
come together. They were by no means 
strangers. For a thousand years since 
the beginning of the Christian e1a the 
Chinese and Indian were comrades in 
the arts of civilization, in the pursuit of 
spiritual matters, but during the last 
thousend years we somehow drifted 
apart. The Himalayas lay across our 
path like a huge monster. But during 
the war the Himalayas were conquered 
from the air, and China and India have 
again had a happy re-union. It was 
indeed a pleasure to be present, even to 
assist, at this meeting—a second meeting— 
of two ancient civilizations. One is 
reminded of the lines of Wordsworth 
written at the time of the French Re- 
volution : 


Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive. 
But to be young was very heaven. 


I cannot say that, with my graying 
hair, I was young enough to be in very 
heaven but it was certainly blissful! to be 
the representative of my country in 
China when our countries were being 
reborn from the furnace of war into what 
I am sure will be a fuller, freer and richer 
life. The memories of those years and 
the kindnesses, hosp:tality and affection 
which we have received from our friends, 
Chinese, Indian and foreign, will remain 
ever green. 


ee 


With effect from Apri] 1, 1948 the fee 
for registration of articles in inland and 
foreign post has been raired from three 
to four annas, says a Press Note issued by 
D. G. P. and T. on Apri] 2. 
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resented by Mr. K. P. S. Menon on 


behalf of the Goverrment of India to Chinese Government. (L.to R. ) 
Dr. Wang Shib-chieh, Mr. K. P. S. Menon, General Chang Chun, ez-Premier 
of China, and Mrs. Menon. 


Gift Of Indian Paintings To China 


The immemorial bonds, cultural and 
spiritual linking India and China were 
highlighted at a historic ceremony on 
April 1, when India’s Ambassado: in 
China, Mr. K. P. S. Menon, made a gift 
to the Chinese Government on behalf 
of the Government of India, a collection 
of ho paintings by contemporary Indian 
artists. 


Presenting the paintings, Mz. Menon 
said: ‘‘I describe these paintings as 
specimens of modern Indian art. They 
are modern in the sense that they have 
been executed by contemporary painters. 
Some of them are also modern or perhaps 
ultra-modern in technique. But most 
of them owe their inspiration in style 
and theme to the immemorial life of 
India, her culture and her folklore. 
Both China and India have in_ the 
course of their history gone through 
various political vicissitudes. But des- 
pite these vicissitudes they have main- 
tained an unbroken continuity, cultural, 
spiritual and artistic tradition. It is 
this continuity which gives Chinese and 
Indian oivilisations glow and _ vitality 
which nothing can destroy ”’. 


The paintings include those by Jaimini 
Roy, Mrs. Rani Chanda Amulya Gopal 
Sen, D. P. Roy Choudhry, 8. D. Ghavda, 
V. A. Mali, J. M. Ahivasi, Kanwa) 
Krishna, D. Badri, K. K. Hebber gnd 
K. B. Abdur Rahman Ghughati. The 
paintings will be housed in the National 
Central Museum of Nanking. 


Accepting the paintings on behalf of 
bis Government, Dr. Wang Shihchieh, the 
Chinese Minister of Foreign Affairs said : 


‘-I venture to suggest that the dona- 
tion of this collection of modern Indian 
paintings to the Central Museum will 
Prove to be a very valuable addition to 
the series of inspiring gestures from you 
which went further to buttress the very 
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cordial relations 80 maintained 
between India and China. May 1 hope 
this gracious act to be a prelude to the 
renaissance of that cultura] contribu- 
tion from India to China 4s represented 
by the translation into Chinese of the 
Buddhist sui 6 during tle 8th Century. 
The influence of that pericd of cuitural 
contact is still tangille in China tcdsy. 
When there is a flow of cultures 
across the boundaries of naticns, 1 have 
little doukt that other aspects of their 
relations will grow proportionately more 
fliendly and closer. In this sense I 
would, cn behalf of my Government, 
thank you for this gift of Indian paint- 
ings "’. 


Paving tribute to Mr. K. P. 8S. Menon’s | 
work in China as India’s Ambvassad:r 
during the past four years, the Nanking 
Press says, scarcely has a diplomat ever 
enjoyed the confidence and the respect 
of the Government to which he has been 
accredited as Mc. K. P. 8. Menon during 
his tenure. Mr. Menon has _ assisted 
materially in the rebinth of Sino-Indian 
relations. In this regard he hag accom- 
plished a great political achievement in 
the world—an achievement comparable 
in Magnitude to what H’Suan T’Sang 
and other great Buddhist 1-issionaries 
had accomplished in the religious and 
cultural fields. 


A 


In pursuance of their generai policy 
of liberalising exports, the Government 
of India have decided to continue the 
free licensing of indigenous silk fabrics 
for export to all permissible destinations, 
including Pakistan, says a Fress Note 
issued by the Ministry of Commerce on 
April 2. They have also decided simi- 
larly to license freely the expot ci 
indigenous art silk fabrics. The present 
decision will remain in force till Sep- 
tember 30, 194°, when a2 further review 
of the position wil] be made. 
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MR. K. P. 8. MENON’S TRIBUTE 
TO CHINA 


N a farewell broadcast from the 
Central Broadcasting station, 
Nanking, on April 10, Mr. K. P. 8S. 

Menon, then Indian Ambassador in China, 
said : 


I am very happy to have this oppor- 
tunity of saying a word of farewell to my 
friends in China. Among my friends I 
reckon not nierely officials and diplomats, 
from whom my wife and I have received 
more kindness than we can ever repay, 
not merely scholars and _ professors, 
with whom we have spent many hallowed 
hours, but many men and women in 
humbler waike of life, with whom we have 
come into contact during our travels in 
China. . 


_In one respect I have been extremely 
fortunate. I have been able to travel 
more, see more of China than a diplomat 
normally does. Normally a diplomat’s 
life revolves round the Foreign Office in 
Nanking, the Cathay Hotel in Shanghai 
and perhaps the curio shops in Peiping. 
But my lot in China was not cast in 
normal times. Out of our four and a half 

ears in China, two and a half were spent 
in that abnormal city, Chungking. There, 
it is true, we lacked many of the minor 
amenities of life. But this lack of animal 
comforte was more than made up by 
the almost spiritual exaltation of living 
in a place which was the centre, the 
symbol of Chinese resistance to aggression. 
Let me read out to you a passage from a 
letter which I wrote,to the Foreign Secre- 
tary, Government of India two years ago 
on the eve of our departure from Chung- 
king to Nanking. 


Chungking 

‘In a few hours | said we shall be 
leaving Chungking. When, 2} years ago, 

u so very kindly saw me off to Chung- 

ing I did not quite realise what you were 
letting me in tor. Yet we have, on the 
whole, liked Chungking. With all ite 
drawbacks— its fogs and mists, mud and 
alush, shops and dust, flies and sandflies 
Chungking has a fascination of its own. 
It has an individuality of its own. It is 
acity with character. Perched on the 
high cliffs above the Yangtze Kiang it is 
picturesqualy situated and, believe it 
or not, it is almost beautiful at night. 
The view from our house, situated at 
the confiuence of the Yangtze and the 
Chialing rivers, is simply lovely. You 
see myriads of lights, clinging to the hills 
like barnacies and retiected in the 
Yangtze and the Chialing. We are sorry 
to leave itall. | 


* Socially, too, we have had our com- 
pensation. Not a weak has passed 
without some entertainment or other—a 
drama, an exhibition of pictures, a re- 
eeption or a cocktail party. More 
fragrant are the memories of those 
homely dinners which the Chinese excel 
in giving. Good wine, rare dishes, pleasant 
eonversation and a charming hostess— 
what more does one want? And most 
Chinese women have charm, and some, 
a kind of translucent charm which even 
the women of Malabsr cannot beat. 
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** Of the seamy side of Chungking much 
has been written. We have heard a 
great deal about hoarders, racketeers 
and blackmarketeers. Their names will 
perish in the dust. But Chungking will 
live, & rock of resistance which for seven 
peal stood four-square to the winds that 
b ew’’. 


_. That was, and is, our impression of 
Chungking. But it is not Chungking 
alone which has left an indelible impress- 
sion on our minds. Whocan forget 
Kunming, with its blue skies and _brac- 
ing air, the headquarters of General 
Chennault’s Flying Tigers, the terminus 
of that amazing aerial highway over the 
‘Hump’ which, at that time, was China’s 
lifeline, her only means of access to 
the outer world ! Who, again, can forget 
Chengtu, ‘Little Peking’’, with ite 
beautiful campus which sheltered thous- 
ands of students from refugee universi- 
ties who lived in singular scholarly 
discomfort ? I am very happy to think 
that three of our own daughters were 
privileged to share the hardship of 
Chinese student in wartime China. When 
I was thinking of bringing them with me 
to China I remember Sir Olaf Caroe, 
Foreign Secretary to the Government of 
India, solemnly telling me, “If I were 
you I should think twice before sub. 
jecting my daughters to the wartime 
hardships of China’’. I did think twice ; 
but I am glad I did not think a third time 
and drop theidea. For I feel that our 
daughters have been physically, mentally 
and, in a real sense, spiritually enriched 
by their experience in Ginling College in 
the charming company of their Chinese 
sisters and under the loving care of that 
distinguished educationist. Dr. Wu 


Yi-fang. 


Overland Journey 


It was also during the war that I per- 
formed an overland journey from India 
to China in the footsteps of ancient 
Chinese pilgrims. That, too, was a 
grand experience. It was more than an 
experience ; it was a revelation. When 
I stood on the height of the Mintaka 
Pass, 16,000 feet above sea level, over 
which runs the border between India 
and China; when I paased through the 
Toilebulung Gorge where Hsuan Tsang, 
the Chinese pilgrim, lost, in an encounter 
with robbers, the elephant which he had 
brought all the way from India; when I 


motored over the Silk Road, one of the most 


ancient caravan routes in history, over 
which silk and other commodities,for which 
China has been famous from times immem.- 
orial, went to Bokhara, Samarkand and 
even to the Roman Empire, when I saw 
the old rock-cut temples in Kuchar and 
Bugur with their gracious paintings, so 
reminiscent of the cave temples of 
Ajanta and Ellora; when I descended 
into the Turfan depression, a thousand feet 
below sea level, and tasted the delicious 
grapes which used to be reserved for the 
Imperial family in Peking, then indeed 
the whole panorama of Chinese history un- 
rolled iteelf before my eyes. ‘Then, 
indeed, I realised more than I have ever 
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done beore, the vastness of China and the 
greatness of her civilization. Then also 
I appreciated more than ever before how 
strong and yet how tender, how firm and 
yet how delicate, were the ties of friend. 
ship between India and China. 


Such is China to me. To me China 
does not mean Nanking and Shanghai. 
with even Peking and Hangchow thrown 
in. To me China does not mean a country 
where inflation is rampant. To me it 
does not mean a land which has been 
thrust into ideological warfare. I do not 
suggest that these things are unimportant. 
They are undoubtedly important, for after 
all we have to live in the present. As a 
very distinguished personage told me 
when I made goodbye to her a few days 
ago: ‘‘ We have to live from day to day 
and hour to hour. We have to fill every 
day and hour with the best we can give. 
That is the sumtotal of our lives”’. That 
is true; that indeed is the sumtotal of our 
individual lives; but that does not con. 
stitute the sumtotal of the life of a 
nation. 


Nations like China and India have their 
roots in the immemorial past. They are 
timeless, ageless, fathomless. They have 
seen much, suffered much, survived much. 
After years and decades of suffering they 
have risen again and again, with ther 
bodies bruised but their souls unscathed. 
And I feel convinced that out of the pre- 
sent political and economic turmoil, Chins 
will rise again, for her heart is strong 
and her spirit is immortal. 


ASSAM BIGH COURT 
(Continued from Page 6&1) 


frittering them away in idealistic projects 
or echemes, the Government would pro- 
fitably consolidate its position internally 
first. With a compact High Court 
manned by efficient judges who are ex- 
perienced, quick and well trainedin Law, 
the Province may not have to spend an 
excessively large amount for the distinc. 
tion of having ite High Court. As l 
have pointed out, the task of selecting 
proper persons is not easy. But I am 
sure that with the realization of the 
necessity of an independent judiciary as 
@n important part of the state the task is 
not impossible. 


‘‘I am sure you will not consider what 
I have stated ae deficiencies in the admun- 
istration of the country. I have drawn 
‘your attention to these aspects because 
it is profitable always to bear in mind 
certain fundamental principles particularly 
when & new and grave responsibility w 
accepted by the province in establishi 
an in nt High Court of ite own. At 
certain in the transitional period 
the development of all countries clouds 
appear. But with courage, faith, 
goodwill, tolerance for the views of 
others and humility, I have no doubt, 
that India as a whole and your province 
will much forward and reap the fruits 
of Independence which was _ recently 
received after decades of waiting. I wish 
the High Court a good start and @ sound 
career, I am sure that it will maintain 
the highest traditions of the judicial system 
and hope that it will be an omament in 
the administration of the province”, 


IMs 


SARDAR K. M. 


PANIKKAR ON 


INDO-CHINESE FRIENDSHIP 


JLLOWING is the text of a farewell 
message by Sardar K.M. Panikkar, 
Ambassador-Designate to China, 


broadcast on April 12 from All India 
Radio, Deihi. 


On the eve of my departure to China 
to take Up my appointment as Amibassa. 
dor, T should like to convey to the Govern. 
ment*anid people of China a message of 
goodwill. Between the two ancient 
countries of India and China there has 
alwavs existed an unbroken tradition of 
friendship. This has heen one of the 
major factors of Asian history in the past. 
Its significance for the people of Asia is 
only Now coming to be realised. 


India and China are not only two 
dncletit Hatidis, btit aah ciaiin to Have 
betweett them a very large portion of 
the world's population. Ry tempara- 
tient arid by traditich they are pacific 
tlatidids Who hidve no desire to interfore 
in other people's affairs, or to eficroach 
on others’ rights, Their approach to 
international prdblems therefore is 
sirhildr, for their ohe object is to serve 
the cause of peace. No two cotthtries 
desire peace more ardently than India 
and China. Both have great schemes 
worked out for the transformation of 
their ancient civilisations into great 
dynamic forces in the modern world: 
plans for raising the standard of the 
common maf, for providing essential 
sonditions of decent living, for eradicat- 
ing disease, for greater utilisation of 
their large resources, | 


Close Understanding 


Besides, both countries have to face 
problemis df exdndmic redrgahjsatioh ahd 
s0c al construction to bring them tip t6 
the level of national efficieticy attained 
by the great riations of the world. This 
is possible only if an era of peace is assured 
to us which will enable our governmente 
and leaders of the people to devote their 
energies exclusively to internal recon- 
struction. Peace is therefore what 
India and China most ardently desire 
and the co-operation between our two 
countries can have no other object than 
of helping to maintain peace not only 
in Asia but all over the world. 


It-is a matter of great satisfaction to 
the people of India that though the new 
chapter of our diplomatic reiations is less 
than seven years old, it has already 
ied toa close understanding of each 
ether’s problems and policies. I have 
every confidence that this relationship 
will not only continue unimpaired but 
willgainstrength and volume in the 
yearstocome. Wehavenorivalries and 
hardly any controversies. Every one 
in India desires to see China, a great, 
powerful and united nation. I am 

‘assured that the people of China have 
an equal measure of friendship for my 
country. In the ciroumstances, 
we oan look forward to an increasing 
sphere of fruitful co-operation not only 
‘ia the realm of political relations, but of 


commerce, transportation, economic and 
industrial life, and perhaps more 
important than all, in the field of culture. 


For hutidreds of years now there has 

ardly ben arly contact between the two 
great civilisations of India and China. It 
is uririecessarv to go into the reasohs which 
led to the cdssation df that emerine 
traffic in knowledge atid drts, 86 tsefu 
to both which was a notable feature of 
world history for over 700 years. But 
whatever be the causes, during the last 
thousand years the contacts between . 
India and China in the cultural field have 
been few and far between. But today 
the préeéss has hezun over again. 
The  jmagination of Cetierali:simo 
Chiang-Ki-Shek in helping to found the 
‘‘Cheena Bhavan’’ the House of China, 
iti Santiniketan, and the attachment of 
Indian ProfessOrs to leading Chinese 
Universities are the significant first steps 
in & great programme which is pregnant 
with results for both our countries. 


Iu coticlusion I would like to say how 
happy I feel that the great mission of 
maintaining ahd developing the friendly 
relations between India and China 
should have becn entrusted to me by 
my Govertimetit. I look forward to a 
period of happy association with a people 
for whom I have always had an intense 
admiratjon and I feel no doubt that in 
the critical period through which the 
world is passing the friendly assocfation 


. of India and Chine will be a source of 


strength to both. 


ote a ae oe ae ee ee ae 


INDIA’S ENVOY IN BRAZIL 


( 


Mr. Minocheher Rustom Masani has E 


: been appointed as India’s Envoy E2-— 
: traordinary and Minister Plentpotenti- : 
> ary in Brazil, says a Press Note + 
: by the Ministry of External Affairs and | 

Commonwealth Relations on Apri 13. 


Mr. Masani ts a Barrister of Lan’. | 
coln’s Inn, a member of the Constituent - 
Assembly and a well known author. He | 

wae Mayor of Bombay in 1943. 


SO ee 


MAILS FOR PALESTINE AND 
TRANSJORDAN SUSPENDED 


Mail communication by surface route 
to Palestine is suspended with immedi- 
ate effect, says a Press Note issued by the 
D. G. P. & T. on April 14. This step 
has been necessitated by the decision of 
the British Postal Administration in 
Palestine to disclaim all responsibility 
for the maintenance of the postal services 
in Palestine from April 15 next. 


Mail communication to Transjordan, the 
route for which lies through Palestine, 
is also suspended with immediate effeot. 


Parcels for the following countries will 
henceforth be sent only by the route eta 
Iraq : 


Syria, Lebanon, Turkey. 


For parcels to Egypt the direct route 
will be exclusively utilised. 


Indian Consul-General’s Tour Of 


Indonesia 


Mr. N. Raghavan, Consul-General for 
[India in Batavia recently concluded a ter- 
day tour of East Indonesia and Sourabaya. 
Wherever he went he was received with 
great enthusiasm. 


On his arrival at Sourabaya he was 
accorded a warm welvome by a Repre- 
sentative of the Indonesian Government 
and representatives of the local Indian 
Community and Pakistan Nationals. 
At formal community reception. held 
in his honour by the India Sports Club 
and other Indian Associations in Soura- 
baya Mr. Raghavan’ explained’ the 
immense changes taking place in seenlar 
India. 


«\ meeting of representative Indians in 
Sourabaya—Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, 
Christians, €nd others—was held at 
which Mr. Raghavan presided. The 
Indian Counsul-General said that he 
was gratified to notice the new spirit of 
mutual cordiality and unity prevailing 
among the Indian people in Sourabaya. 
Tha meeting unanimously decided to 
form a United Indian Ananciation aa the 
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only representative national 


body 
Sourabaya. 


Following Mr. Raghavan's visit the 
Indians in Macassar Celebes also dis- 
solved all sectional associations to form 
one United Indian Association. 


Assurances of the highest respect and 
friendship for India were the key-note 
of an address presented to Mr. Raghavan, 
by Ministers and high officials of the 
East Indonesian Government. 


‘‘We are sure your personal contact 
with our State’’, added the address, 
‘‘will contribute to an ever-growing 
mutual understanding and the beginning 
of a regular exchange of views in the 
political, cultural and economic spheres’. 


In his reply Mr. Raghavan said *’ Please 
do not hesitate to cai] upon our services 
whenever necessary for the promotion 
and strengthening of the friendly _rele- 


tions which have alwaye existed between 


aur two seuntries’’. 


in 


+ 


EGYPT WELCOMES INDIA’S AMBASSADOR : 
Syud Hossain, India’s first Ambassador to Egypt. (L. 
Badr Bey, First Chamberlain, 


Photograph taken after 


STRENGTHENING FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN 
INDIA AND ISLAMIC COUNTRIES 


Dr. Syud Hossain’s Address to Journalists 


DDRESSING the _ representatives 
A of the Egyptian, Nearand Middle 
Eastern and Foreign Press, at a 
reception held at Cairo, on April 6, Dr. 
Svud Hossain, India’s Ambassador to 
Egypt, said : 


It gives me a special pleasure, Ladies and 
Gentlemen of the Press, to greet you as 
T am mvself an cld journalist and there- 
fore feel akin to you. 


In the second place, it is my profound 
conviction that, in the present troubled 
state of the world, the Press can play a 
vital part, for good or for evil, in inter- 
national affairs. The promotion of 
goodwill and the removal of misconcep- 
tion among nations, and the vindication 
of the truth, as you are well aware, are 
among the prime duties and sacred res- 
ponsibilities of the Public Press in all 
civilised countries. 


When I presented my respects to His 
Majesty King Farouk, he remarked that 
the coming of Free India’s first Ambassa- 
dor to Free Egypt was an historical 
event. I agreed with His Majestv. be- 
eause I feel that my appointment has more 
than a mere diplomatic significance or 
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function. It is a symbol of the Renaiss- 
ance of the Orient. Both India and Egypt 
had been struggling for their indepen- 
dence from alien domination for genera- 
tions. It is an interesting coincidence 
that the last phase of both our fights 
for freedom began at the same time, 
in the year 1919, under the respective 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi and 
Zaghloul Pasha. The sainted memory 
of each is reveréd today as that of the 
Father of his Country. It was my 
privilege to have known them both 
personally. 


Iadia and Egypt 


I want to tell you that during the last 
30 years while we in India were engaged 
in a life and death struggle for our free- 
dom, we were all the time keenly and 
sympathetically aware of your own, and 
indeed looked upon it as a complementary 
and parallel movement to ourown. We 
have, in spirit, suffered with youin your 
sorrows and rejoiced with you in your 
happiness. 

Now that we can look at ourselves face 
to face as free citizens of Sovereign States, 
that sentiment of attachment, to which T 
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to R.) Mr. S. N. Haksar, Dr. Svu 


4 Hossain, Mohammad Abdul Aziz 


and Mr. Avtar Singh, M. C. 


have referred, assumes a brighter colour, 
and becomes invested with the promise 
of a new and vital co-operation between 
out two peoples. This will embrace a 
better understanding of one another’s 
cultures and ideals, a better knowledge 
of our respective problems and a greater 
expansion of our economic relationship. 
During the last few days IT have been 
discussing some of these matters with 
responsible FEgvptian statesmen, and J 
have found them most svmnathetie and 
responsive. T found, indeed. that their 
basic point of view was identical with my 
own. Before long, I trust concrete 
results will follow from our consulta- 
tions. 


My appointment as Ambassador does 
not connote a mere contact between 
Governments. It necessarily includes 
a national and cultural mission not 
only to Egypt, but also to the Arab 
and Islamic world of the Near and Middle 
East of which Egypt is the centre and the 
headquarters. 


May I say to you that, like Egypt and 
India, the countries of the Near and 
Middle East are also having a new birth 
of freedom, and it is absolutely necessary, 
in my opinion, that we should all redis- 
cover ourselves, and re-establish those 
forgotten bonds of fraternity and friend- 
ship to which our joint history testifies. 

I am well aware that international! 
inter-racial and_ inter-religious conflicts 
have formed an integral part of history. 
They may even be. indispensable for 
biological evolution. But what I am 
concerned to point out to you now is the 
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fact that the Religion, Art and Litera- 
ture of the entire areas comprised within 
the ancient landmarks of Egypt and India 
testify to o ic and reciprocal inter- 
relationships eteen and among them- 
selves from time immemoria]. But in 
recent centuries they were sundered and 


segragated. Our days of separation 
however are now over. And, as I have 
suggested, we must now reorientate 


ourselves, and create new and fresh 
currents of mutual helpfulness. 


The Cultural Commission of the Arab 
League, I am glad to note, has already 
stressed the need for our moving in this 
direction. We of the Orient have for a 

t many years been perhaps too 
exclusively focussed to the Occident. 
We must now take at least as much 
interest in Eastern History and Art 
as we have had in those of the West; and 
particularly in the lives of our neighbours 
who in many instances, owing to political 
vicissitudes, have become al] but strangers 
to us, We must know our neighbours. 


As I mentioned to you, at the outset, 
I believe that the Prees can play a very 
great part in promoting concord and 
amity in our distracted world of today. 
I shall count upon you, Ladies and Gentle- 
men of the Press, to help me in my 
mission, whose purport and principles 
I have indicated, just as I shall be always 
at your disposal for any information or 
counsel you may care to seek from me. 


Lastly I would say a word to you 
specifically about India. We have gone 
through a very long and bitter travail 
for the attainment of freedom. And 
even in the hour of our deliverance from 
British imperialixm we could not escape 
grievous wrongs and injuries that weo— 
the people of undivided India— inflicted 
upon ourselves. 


This tragedy, like the political partition 
of India, is now a legacy of history. It is 
& matter to be understoud and spiritually 
redeemed rather than to be politically 
exploited. This applies to, all the parties 
concerned. 


Pakistan | 


We for'our part wish nothing but well 
to Pakistan, and hope that it may develop 
into-a prosperous and progressive State, 
and become a seat of culture and en- 
lightenment. That would be a good 
thing for Pakistan and also a good thing 
for India, because the former is our next 
door neighbour and, inspite of political 
Separation, cultural associations and 
affinities of a thousand jyears unite the 
people of the two States. I believe. 
responsible leaders on both sides are 
anxious to iron out the differences that 
exist, because it is to the mutual interest 
of both countries that normal and peaceful 
conditions should be restored and main- 
tained. While we should not minimise 
difficulties neither should they be magni- 
fied out of focus, and perverted to the 
sed eg of sensationalism and mis- 

p 


We in India have just announced to 
draft Constitution, which has been drawn 
up by the Constituent mace for the 
future governance of India. It lays down 
that India shall be a democratic Sovereign 
Republic, where all citizens, irrespective 
ef race or religion, caste or sex, shall be 
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equal before the law, shall have equal 
educational and social opportunities, 
and shall, all of them, be assured of com- 
plete rights of conscience and security for 
religious beliefs and cultural traditions 
and values. 


India today constitutes the world’s 
second largest country in the number of 
its population, which comprises many 
faiths, Hindus, Muslims, Christians, 
Sikhs, Parsis and others. India still 
has some 49 million Muslims among its 
citizens who are the heirs of a common 
heritage, and whose well being and 
destiny are bound up with those of the 
rest of their compatriots. I am _ con- 
fident that they will play o vital and 
worthy part in building-up of the India 
of our dreams. 


As I have indicated the creation of 
this new India, as forecast in our Con- 
stitution, is a large aim and connotes an 


ambitious enterprise. But that s pre- 
cisely the kind of India that we, who 
accepted the leadership of -Mahatma 
Gandhi 30 years ago, fought for, and that 
is precisely the kind of India which the 
resent Government, handed by Pandit 
Jawahaclal Nehru, of which I am an 
envoy and representative, seeks §i to 
implement and fulfil. 


For five months Brigadier L. P. Sen's 
troops have been guarding the approaches 
to the Srinagar valley. In spite of re- 
peated efforts by raiders either to storm | 
Uri or to bypass it, Indian troops under 
the able leadership of Brigadier Sen 
have been hitting the raiders and in- 
flicting casnalties. Indian troops in 
that sector have had to operate in snow, 
cross gorges by ropeways, eat, sleep and 
fight in rain. They suffered from frost 
bite and have had little rest but they 
are eager to complete the task that has 
been assigned to them. — Ss 


Reversal of Seasons in Upper Air 


When it is winter on the ground in 
North India, it is summer in the air at 
a height of about 9 to 13 miles. Similarly 
there is a complete reversal of seasons 
in the summer months as between the 
land and the atmosphere at that height. 


This strange phenomenon is due to the 
presence Of a layer in the upper atmos- 
phere during the months of Octoker to 
May and its absence in the monsoon 
according to & memoir published by 
the Indian .Meteorelogical Department 
on the ‘ thermal structure of the atmo- 
sphere over Agra’, 


Systematic soundings of the upper air 
are msde daily from about 12 stations 
in India by sending up radiosondes. 
These are miniature radio transmitters 
which signal the pressure, temperature 
and humidity at various levels in the 
atmosphere as they are carried aloft hy 
hydrogen-filled balloons. Fefore the 
radiosondes came into vogue,.upper air 
soundings were being carried out by 
sending up ‘‘sounding balloon meteoro- 
graphs’’, Balloon meteorograph ascents 
were first started in Jndia in 19.5 from 
the old Upper Air Observatory at Agra, 
and since then have been extended to 
various other stations. However, there 
have been more intensive and systematic 
meteorogiaph ascents from Agra than 
f.om any other station in India. In this 
Memoir the results of over 500 meteoro- 
graph ascents over Agra during the ten 
years 1929 to 1938 are analysed and dis- 
cussed at length. 


Evidence is adduced in the paper in 


support of the view that radiative cooling © 


of the atmosphere plays an important 
role in producing and maintaining the 
observed thermal structure in the winter 
months, while vertical convection brought 
about by the condensation of water 


vapour plays the dominating role in the 
monsoon months. 


In the Memoir the variation of lapge- 
rate (i.e. the rate of decrease of tempera- 
ture with height) with height over Agra 
in the different months of the year has 
been considered in detail both on the 
mean as well an by a statistionl analysia 


of the frequency of occurrence of different. 
values of lapse-rate at various heights. 
up to 26 kms (about 15 miles) above the 
surface. In the lower atmosphere where. 
the temperature normally decreases. 
with height, a level of minimum lapse- 
rate is noticed in all the months of the 
year which lies between 1 and 2 kms in 
the winter months and between 5 and 6 
kms in the summer months. Above 
this level, lapse-rates generally increase 
with height in all the months, but the 
increase stops abruptly at about 11 kms 
(about 7 miles) in the months of Novem- 
ber to April. Ia these months lapse- 
rates are smaller above 11 kms and 
change over to an_ inversion (rise of 
temperature with height) between 16 
and 17 kms (about 10 miles), In the 
monsoon months—June to September 
lapse-rates continue to increase up to 14 
kms and decrease rapidly above 15 kms 
changing over to an inversion at about 
17 kms. The highest lapse-rate in these 
months occur between 11 and 15 kms. 


To get a closer insight into the ob- 
served peculiarities of the variation of 
lapse-rate with height, the frequency of 
occurrence of inversions (layers in which 
temperature increases with height) and 
isothermals (layers in which temperature 
remains constant with height) over Agra 
has been studied and the close connection 
between the levels of sharp changes of 
lapse-rate and the levels of maximum 
frequency of occurrence of inversions and 
isothermals in the lower atmosphere 
(troposphere) is brought ont in the paper. 


‘The analysis shows that the inversions 
_and isothermals over Agra can be broadly 


divided into two systems. One em 
confined to the lower rtdeedlsy is 
present in all the months of the 


the other system confined, to the upper 
troposphere is very conspiovous in the 


months October to May bunt is absent 
in the monsoon months. Ss 


~~ 


The annual variation of temperature 
at different heighte over Agra, shows a 
double maximum, one between 7 and 11 
kms and the other between 16 and 18 
kms. Between 15 and 20 kms. there is a 
reversal of seasons over the winter 
menths being the 


Valorous Achievements of Indian Airmen 


Broadcasting from the All India Radio, 
Delhi on April 1, on the occasion of the 
18th anniversary of the Royal Indian 
Air Force, the Hon’ble Defence Minister, 
Sardar Baldev Singh said : 


‘It gives me_ great pleasure to 
articipate in today’s celebrations of the 
“ifteenth Anniversary of our Air Force. 
The pleasure is greater, for this anni- 
versary is the first in free India. Today 
we are citizens of a free country and 
we all share together your joy and pride 
in. the splendid organisation you have 
built up. 


As years go, you are a young Force. 
Fifteen years are not many as we look 
back. But precisely for that reason, you: 
should be justifiably proud of what you 
have today—sa sound and united Force, 
a body of men, efficient, patriotic, keen 
and loyal to the core. 


Today as you celebrate your anni- 
versary in the free atmosphere of inde- 
pendent India, you will look back on the 
thrilling story of your exploits and 
adventures in peace and in war; on all 
you accomplished in your earliest years 
of growth and development with so much 
rit anid so much labour. The beginnings 
of any new venture are never easy. You 
ceén be justly proud of having laid the 
foundations for your Force, truly and 
well Weshare this pride with you. We 
recall with admiration your many valorous 
achievements in the last war during the 
Burma campaign and more _ recently 
your most valuable work in North India 
particularly where local disturbances put 
so severe a strain on the Armed Forces 
of India. 


Exploits in Kashmir 


It is a thousand pitiesa that so soon after 
whe achievement of our freedom, we 
found our Motherland stricken with an 
unparalleled outbreak of sordid crimes. 
This is not the occasion where I should 
refer to these ghastly days and months 
of our sorrow and anxiety. I do so be- 
cause in that period of distress and gloom, 
there was one bright spot and that was 
the magnificent role which you Officers 
and men played, side by side with our 
other Armed Forces—with such un- 
surpassed devotion to duty. T recall with 
pride the deeda of courage and skill you 
performed unmindful of the rigks involved. 
in moving out large numbers of our 
marooned fel’ow-countrymen from 
remote areas in the interior and dropping 
food to thousands of those who were 
stranded and were without. any succour. 
How many of these unhappy refugees 
owe their lives to you, perhaps no one 
will ever know. But your work and 
‘worth will ever remain enshrined in un- 
numbered memories. 


And as if this was not enough strain 
on your resources, you were called upon 
to take the lead in a menace to our 
country’s security. I refer to the horrible 
infiltration in Kashmir of thousands of 
murderous gangs of tribesmen and 

akistan nationals who ransacked homes 
and fields, killed and looted men, women 
and children m utter defianoe of all laws 
of human decency. The problem we 


faced was of utmoat gravity. It was 
a problem of speed and transport under 


very severe difficulties, It was you men - 


of our Air Force who rose to the occasion 
and while a whole nation in fear 
that the worst might befall us, you landed 
armed men, equipment, materials and 
everything the Armed Forces needed 
and thus saved the beautiful valley of 
Kashmir. You defied weather and un- 
tried and indifferent landing grounds. You 
fought against time. You improvised 
novel methods of landing, repair and 
servicing. You won. Shrinagar was 
saved in the nick of time. You have 
since been operating in Jammu, Poonch 
and elsewhere. Your achievements are 
indeed unparalleled. I have no doubt 
that you have gathered these together 
to spur you on to yet greater deeds 
and more useful service of our Motherland. 
It. is the first time in Indian History that 
you have been called upon to fight for 
free India. You have acquitted yourself 
admirably well and the nation can con 
fidently rely on your stead-fast loyalty 
for safeguarding the freedom of this 
country. 


Powerful Air Force 


While I say all this to you, I am not 
unmindful of your many needs and 
desires. I share with you and hope that 
as time goes on, we will provide the Air 
Force with more and better Aircraft and 
latest scientific appliances to increase 
your efficiency and fighting strength. 
India needs a powerful Air Force. We 
must have more trained pilots and 
technical men. We must keep pace with 
the progress of aeronautical science 
and do everything we can to bring it 
up to the level of the best Air Force 
in the World. I can assure you that the 
Government of India is determined to 
do everything possible to achieve this 
end and in fact wo are already taking 
measures to fill up the gaps as fast and 
as well as we can. 


Our Air Force is by now almost wholly 
nationalised. In a free India that was 
natural. The few Officers of the Royal 
Air Force we have, have been retained 
to train up our own personnel as speedily 
as possible. They remain here as our 
friends. We are grateful to them for 
their helpful collaboration. 


Friends, Freedom has thrown many 
and new responsibilities on us. On this 
day of your fifteenth anniversary while 


congratulating you, one and all, for your. 


good and trusted work and labour, I 
also remind you that it is with hard 
work, unfiinching loyalty and discipline 
that we can steer clear through the many 
difficulties and problems that lie ahead. 
We are living in grave times. No one 


- knows what the morrow will bring. You 


have proved your worth. Be watchful and 
be true to your calling. We know that 
our future is bright. Indiscipline is 
disastrous. Do not be misled. Strict 
discipline and loyalty to your service are 
essential qualities for building up a really 
good force. India’s greatness is your 
strength. I wish you everything that 
is wurthwhile and true. May every year 
bring you many new glories.” 


Air Vice-Marshal S. Mukherjee 


FIFTEEN YEARS 
PROUD SERVICE 


Air Chief’s Review 


IR Vice-Marshal 8S. Mukherjee 
A Chief of the Air Staff and Air 


Vice-Marshal Commanding, Royal 
Indian Air Force, ina broadcast on Apn' 
1, on the 15th anniversary of the Royal 
Indian Air Force, said: 


“T speak today on the 15th anniversary 
of the R.I.AF. As the youngest of the 
Armed Forces—the Air Force has achiev- 
ed a lot in these few years. The main 
expansion took place during the last 
war in which it acquitted itself with 
courage and fully justified the confidence 
placed in it. From the day of its formation 
young men have come from all parts of 
the country to serve together as Indians 
regardless of caste or religion. Many 
of our old comrades gave their lives in 
the building up of this force and it 3s 
now for all of us to safeguard this proud 
record and to do our utmost in adding 
to it, for there is still a lot for us to do. 


This is also our first anniversary in free 
India and my thoughts turn in all humility 
to the honour and privilege that is now 
ours as we now have the opportunity to 
put our training and experienne at the 
service of our country. It is for us to 
prove worthy of the great trust that has 
been placed in us. New and greater res- 
ponsibilities have devolved on us. The 
RIAF,in ite present form is the nucleus 
of the'Air Forces that will be built up 
before ‘Jong in India. It will*be up to 
each and every one in us, in whatever 
capacity we serve, to make personal sacri- 
fices so that eventually we may emerge, 
@ service strong enough to defend the 
honour and liberty of our country and the 
ideals for which India stands. 


At the present moment our country 
is faced with numerous problems, and 
many of these without doubt are of grest 
interest to us and affect us closely. Ip 


OF 
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India today is a Democracy in which we 
desire freedom of thought and freedom 
of speech. It is right that as citizens 
we should take an intelligent interest 
in the affairs of our country, but let all 
of us seriously remember, that abovo all 
é6lse and at all times we are Airmen, and 
that our primary duty is to serve our 
country loyally. There is no place in 
an Air Force for any who think otherwise, 
but for those young men with intellt- 
gence, courage, and initiative who are 
prepared to work lovally and conscienti- 
ously, there is an honourable career. 
We are now only at the beginning of the 
Air Agé, and an immense future lies 
before us. : 


I would like to say a word or two 
regarding conditions of service life. No 
one can be more ‘aware than myself of 
some of the inconveniences we have to 
put up with today, but let me assure 
you that every effort is being made to 
remove these as soon as possible so_ that 
a happy and efficient force is built up. 
We have done a great deal to improve 
conditions during the last few months 
but it will take some time before we 
can implement all our plans. I would 
now like to refer to an important aspect 
of service life. As you all know, the 
Air Force has to function as a team. It 
is not only the Pilot who makes it 
possible for an aircraft to fly but. 
each officer and airman in every branch 
and trade in the force. Through natur- 
ally shared tasks and common _ under- 
standing and that sense of discipline so 


essential to the proper functioning of the - 


Armed Forces, we cannot fail to reach-our 
objective. 


To-night I also take this opportunity 
of expressing my admiration of the work 
accomplished by officers and airmen of 
the RIAF in the Kashmir Operations. 
Units were moved to Kashmir at short 
notice and with littie time to be properly 
organised but I must say all these diffi- 
culties were soon overcome and our 
aircraft were in the air to fight the 
raiders. The courage, high sense of duty 
and the spirit displayed by our Air and 
Ground personnel have already won 
great commendation. Tho Kashmir 
campaign has shown the calibre of the 
RIAF and it is now for all ranks to safe- 
guard the proud record and to add to 
it further by applying themselves to their 
tasks with still greater devotion and 
determination. In the forthcoming year 
I wish you all happiness and good fortune 
and together may we work to make this 
Air Force an example of steadiness and 
a source of pride and strength to our 
country. 


CHIEF OF NAVAL STAFF 


The Government of India are pleased 
to appoint Vice Admiral W. E. Parry, 
C. B *whose services have been placed at 
their disposal by the Admiralty with the 
approval of His Majesty the King, 
to be the Chief of Naval Staff 
and Flag Officer Cormmanding, Royal 
Indian Navy, in succession to Rear 
Admiral J. T. S. Hall, C.I.E., says a Press 
Note issued by the Ministry of Defence 
on April 12. The appointment is to take 
effect in July 1948. 
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Indian troops on patrol on the snow-clad mountains of Kashmir 


Exploits Of Kumaonis And Ahirs In 
Kashmir 


Among the troops who have performed 
a notable task are Kumaonis end AHIRS. 
Ta tae mitile of January a party of 
1,500 raiders tried to carry out a surprise 


move north of the Jhelum towards 
Mahura, ia order to cut off our line of 
cammunication as well as to destroy the 
power house. They started moving 
before heavy snowfalls had actually 
begun, in the hope that with the road 
blocked and Srinaga: cut off from the 
rest of the woild. Indian troops would 
not be able to deal with them. Our 
troops got information about 7 O’ clock 
one evening that the raiders had com- 
plete 1 their concentration north of Mahura 
and were prepariug to attack Mabura. 


At midnight in a heavy snow-storm 
Kumaonis and AHIRS moved out on 
foot —transport could not be used as the 
road was blocked by snow—and con- 
centrated on the bank of the Jhelum. 
These troops crossed the river using a 
steel cable slung across the river. The 
breadth of the river is 100 yards, its 
depth about 10 feet and the drop from 
the bank to the surface of the water 
about 50 feet. With ropes tied round 
their legs and by meant of pulleys our 
men got across and ammunition was 
also ferried. Oae company established 
itself on a hill 7,590 ft. above sea level 
(Mahura itself being 5,000 ft. above 
sea level). This hill dominates the whole 
area to the north of the river, 


Next day another company was sent 
aross. They left their base at midnight, 
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going through 6 feet of snow and in # 
heavy snowstorm. They surprised the 
raiders and captured hundreds of 3 
iach mortar bombs. The raiders were 
asleep in a house, The Major com- 
manding the raiders was killed, as also 
his escort. The rest of the raiders 
realized their position and fled. Our 
infantry inflicted some casualties. In 
addition the Air Force and artillery 
accounted for 50 raiders killed and 
wounded. Our own casualties were 
four wounded. The result of this action 
was that the raiders never came near 
the place for the next two months. The 
Company which carried out this action 
consisted of AHIRS from Gurgacn, 
Rohtak and Hissar. 


On March 4 our troops again attacked 
a concentration of raiders across the 
Jhelum and captured a high hill, in- 
flicting nearly 200 casualties. One 
platoon led the assault against two 
companiee “f raiders in prepared posi- 
tions. Our casualties were one killed 
and one wounded. The N.C.O. who 
was killed, died while collecting arms. 
This hillyis 7,760 feet high and was 
covered with 6 feet of snow. 


A notable point about this attack 
was that it was carried out by young 
men of 18 and 19, soldiers who were until 
recently in Boys’ Companies. They had 
been instructed to make a reconnfissance 
but they went further and _ finished 
with a gallant bayonet charge which - 
surprised the raiders. 
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Indian army troops advance in Jhanger area under cover of smoke 


Welfare of Troops in 


Kashmir : 


: Appeal For Funds 


The Defence Minister, Sardar Baldev 
Singh, in an appea! has called for generous 
contributions for the relief of the sick 
and wounded soldiers from Jammu and 
Kashmir and for the general welfare of 
troops. The appeal reads :— 


‘‘The Indian Forces Welfare Ladies 
Committee is doing very useful work for 
the welfare of our troops as by providing 
them with necessary amenities while they 
are engaged in national work under most 
trying conditions. The care of the sick 
and wounded is our special responsi- 
bility and it is heartening to see the ladies 
taking up this work with so much zeal 
and enthusiasm. 


In response to my request Their High- 
nesses the Mahrajas of Jammu and 
Kashmir, of Gwalior, Baroda, Mysore 
and Faridkot and the Nawab of Rampur 
have already contributed generously 
towards this cause. I-appeal to the 
general public to send in their contribu- 
tions, big or small, and help in the relief 
of the Kashmir sick and wounded, and 
general welfare of the troops ”’. 


Formed in January, 1948 the Indian 
Forces Welfare Ladies Committee 
consists of wives of Service and Civilian 
officers and has as its Presid@t Mrs, 
Bucher, wife of General Bucher, Com- 
mandsr-in-Chief, Indian Army. The 
Chairwoman is Mrs. Mukerjee, wife of Air 
i aac Mukerjee, Chief of Air 
Staff. 


A Sub-Committee under the presi- 
dentship of Mrs. Kalwant Singh, wife of 
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Major-General Kalwant Singh, GO.C. 
Jammu and Kashinir Forces, organises 
visits and other welfare activities in the 
Combined Military Hospital at Delhi 
Cantonment where patients from Jammu 
and Kashmir, are undergoing treatment. 
Members of this Committee and other 
ladies in Delhi invite batches of patients 
from the hospita! to tea twice weekly. 
This affords welcome relief to the 
patients during their convalescence. 


At the request of the G.O.C.-in-C., 
Western Command, Lieut.-General 
Cariappa eight ladies visited Jammu 
recently with comforts and amenities 
for soldiers and airmen stationed there. 
To ensure a regular supply of gift parcels 
to the forces in Jammu another 
Sub-Committee under the Chairwoman 
ship of Mrs. Shrinagesh, wife of Major- 
General Shrinagesh, Adiutant-General 
Indian Army, has been formed. The 
parcels contain sweets, cigarettes, hair- 
oils, toilet articles, stationery, gramo- 
phones and wireless sets. 


Those desirous of sending gift parcels 
or contributions either in cash or kind 
may send them to Mrs. Chaudhuri, Hony. 
Secretary and Treasuer, I. F. W. L. C., 
13 York Road, New Delhi. 


In the past welfare work for the forces 
was being carried out by various small 
groups of women volunteers and it has 
now been considered to co-ordinate all 
their activities to obtain better results. 
This has,been achieved by formation of 
Indian Forces Welfare Ladies Committee. 


NATIONAL WAR 
- ACADEMY 


The Government of India have given 
earoful consideration to the report of 
the Committee that was appointed in 
May 1945 to prepare a scheme for the 
establishment of a Military Academy 
to train future officers of the RIN, the 
Indian Army and the R.I.A. F. and have 
accepted the recommendations of the 
Comrnittee to establish a ‘National War 
Academy at Kharakavasla near Poona, 
says a Press Communique issued by the 
Ministry of Defence on April 2. Candi- 
dates between the ages of 15 to 17 years 
will be eligible for admission to the 
Academy, which will be solely on the 
basis of merit. The course of the Aca- 
demy will be common for the three 
Services in the first three years at the 
end of which Naval and Air Force cadets 
will leave the Academy for specialised 
training, while Army cadets will con- 
tinue to complete their fourth year’s 
training. 


Pending the construction of the 
Academy it is proposed to start from the 
beginning of next year an Inter-Service 
Academy at Dehra Dun. There will be 
@® common interservice course for two 
years which will be followed by further 
training for two years in the particular 
Arm which a candidate wishes to join. 
Candidates who are matriculates or possess 
equivalent qualifications and are between 
the ages of 15 to 19 years will be eligible 
tu compete for admission to the first 
course which is expected to commence 
in January 1949; admission will be 
solely on the basis of merit. The age 

“of admission to subsequent courses will 
,,be announced later. 
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Bulldozers clear snow in Kashmir to help maintain Indian troops’ lines of communications 


R.A. F. SUPPLY MISSION TO 
POONCH 


ao“ 


Flying at night without proper night 
landing facilities, aircraft of the R. I.A.F. 
carried out some time ago a supply 
mission to Poonch, landing after dark 
on the rough, pitted, fairweather airstrip 
which only a few hours earlier, had been 
under continuous shell fire from the 
raiders’ 3.7 howitzers. 

Earlier in the day two Dakotas piloted 
by Wing Commander Bhatia and F-Lt. 
Garewal had landed on the airstrip while 
shelling was actually in progress and 
delivered certain urgently required 
supplies for troops. Two other Dakotas 
which were approaching the airstrip 
were directed on the radio telephone to 
return to base. 

The mission was completed in the night 
when two Dakotas flew to Poonch with 
the undelivered supplies. In one of 
them was F-Lt. Garewal and in the other 
Flying Officer Pushong. Two other 
Dakotas and a Tempest were already 
over the Poonch area looking for any 
flash in the dark which might betray the 
positions of the howitzers. The raiders’ 
guns were quiet. As these three aircraft 
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kept the raiders’ attention diverted, the 
two Dakotas carrying supplies silently 
stole through the darkness and making 
a difficult low circle landed on _ the 
airstrip. Even the unloading party at 
the runway did not notice the landing 
until the aircraft had taxied in. 

The supplies were swiftly unloaded and 
the aircraft took off as silently and joined 
the protecting “ wings’”’ over the hills. 


Air Commodore Mehr Singh, D. S. O., 
personally supervised the supply mission 
and was in one of the Dakotas that kept 
circling over Poonch, as co-pilot to 
Flight Lieutenant Dhawan. The other 
Dakota was piloted by Flying Officer 
Barty. Pilots and airmen who took part 
in the operation received praise from all 
quarters for their courage and skill. 

It has been decided that the Govern- 
ment of India Secretariat shal] hereafter 
be known as the ‘‘ Central Secretariat ” 
instead of ‘‘ Imperial Secretariat ’’. The 
‘*‘ Imperial Secretariat Library ’’ shall also 
be redesignated as the ‘‘Central Seore- 
tariat Librarv ”’. . 
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A PROUD MOTHER 


Mrs. Subbalakshmi Ammal whose son. | 
@ Major, lost his life in Kashmir fighting, 


_ does not curse her lot but is proud thar 
' her son had been able to serve the country, | 


“‘whtch we all love’. | 
In a letter to the Defence Minis‘er, — 


the grief-stricken mother, robbed of her 
“darling”, prays that “his erample - 


may instil fresh courage in the minds : 


of his brother officers tn the same propor. | 
tion and make them exert more and more 
. for our beloved country "’. 


She recalls the words her son wrote 


on the eve of his departure to Kashmir. 
fe had written: 
Now we are free. 


* We are not slaves, 
If we have to fight 
for our country we have to be happy orer ‘ 


tt. One has to be prepared to go to any | 
' place at any time’’. 


The officer, Maior A. K. Ramaswami, 


_ who comes from Malabar in South J] ndia, 


was killed near Bhajnoa hidge while | 
attempting (0 evacuate G wounded sepoy, 


. After @ spirited encounter in Nau hehra 
| Area on Jan. 16. 


_ The grateful sepoy later told his batta- 
lion how the officer, casting away con. 


_ atderations of persona! safety, rushed 
_ 60 bis (sepoy’s) rescue. 
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FORMATION OF TERRITORIAL 
ARMY 


Defence Minister’s Statement 


HE Defence Minister, Sardar 
T Baldev Singh, made a statement in 
the Constituent Assembly (Legis- 
lative), on April 8 relating to the Terri- 
torial Army, restoration of pensions to 
ex-Military pensioners forfeited on politi- 
cal grounds and the progress of national- 
isation. : 


Following is the full text of the state- 
ment :— 


There has been a persistent demand in 
this House and outside in the country 
for imparting military training to young 
men. In a free country this demand js 
natural and our people are justified in 
their concern for securing and preserving 
our hard-earned freedom. This ex- 
plains the popular demand for military 
training and as [I indicated in an earlier 
speech, the Government realise the force 
of this demand and have given this matter 
careful attention for the last few months. 


Ter» were two main rcasons why we 
could not proceed with the scheme of 
this ‘orce sooner than now. First, we 
needed well-trained and first class 
officcrs for training purposes—for, obvi- 
ously, if we employed inferior or in- 
competent men, the Force would be of 
little use. Secondly, we did not wish 
to throw additional burden on the tax- 
payer and wanted to start the scheme 
simultaneously with the demobilisation 
of the presont Army. Altough the 
difficulty of getting trained officers is 
more acute today than before, on weigh- 
ing the problems afresh and in view of 
the wider issues involved. the Govern- 
ment have come to the conclusion that 
the scheme of the Territorial Force should 
be implemented without delay. They 
hope that the proposed Territorial Force 
along with the scheme of the National 
Cadet Corps will go a long way to meet 
the public demand. 


Broad Features 


I should like to indicate tne broad 
features of the scheme for the information 
of the House: 


The role of this force would be (1) 
primarily to form a second line to the 
regular Army in the event of a national 
emergency, in other words to provide 
additional units and formations to 
reinforce the regular Army immediately 
an emergency arises, (2) in a national 
emergency to take on internal defence 
duties and relieve thereby the regular 
army of this responsibility, (3) to be 
responsible for anti-aircraft and coast 
defence and above all (4) to give the youth 
of India an opportunity of receiving part 
of the military training so that, in emer- 
gency, they would be capable of bearing 
arms for the country. 


The Territorial Force will be composed 
of combatant, technical and administra- 
tive units to form a balanced force. It 
is always difficult to raise technical unite 
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quickly and therefore emphasis is being 
laid on the raising of such unite. For 
example, it has been decided that volun- 
teers from the staff of the Railways, 
Posts and Telegraphs and Port Trusts 
should be formed into units for the opera- 
tion of such services in the event of an 
emergency. The responsibility for anti- 
aircraft and coastal defence is generally 
undertaken in other countries by the 
nor-regular army and on that analogy it 
has been decided that in India the Terri- 
torial Army should take on this respon- 
sibility. 

In its final picture, the ‘Yerritoria 
Army would be ofticered mostly by Officers 
and Territorial Army Commission, but 
at this stage at the start, it will be neces. 
sary to post officers of the regular army 
for the ruising and the training of the 
units of the Territorial Army. The period 
of truining and tho terms of service are 
being worked out in detail. Tho broad 
idea is that every individual joining the 
Territorial Army should be required to 
undergo a period of intensive continuous 
training for a month or two every year 
and a certain number of drills each month. 
The age of entry would be so determined 
as to enable any able-bodicd person who 
so wishes to join the Force. 


Total Strength 


The total strength of the Territorial 
Force for the present is envisaged at 
approximately 1,30,000 and it will be 
rajsed and majntained an a zonal basis. 
The tentative plan is to divide the 
country into 8 zones, zone ] comprising 
Eastern Punjab, East Punjab States, 
Rajputana including Delhi Province ; 
Zone 2 United Provinoes ; Zone 3 Central 
Provinces and Eastern States; Zone 4 
Bombay and Kathiawar ; Zone 5 Madras 
including Mysore and Travancore ; 
Zone 6gBihar and Orissa; Zone 7 West 
Bengal including Cooch Bihar; Zone 8 
Assam including Tripura and Ranipur. 
These zones correspond more or less to 
our present Area Commands. 


It is hoped that it will be possible 
to raise all the non-Technical units in- 
cluding the infantry battalions, the 
Railway and Port units and a number of 
other technical units, included in the 
plan, within one year, As the House wil] 
appreciate, the progress of this scheme will 
depend on the availability of instructors 
andequipment. The Hon’ble members 
can rest assured that every effort will be 
made to implement the scheme with 
utmost expedition. I am_ glad to 
say that we have already got started and 
an Officer of Brigadier's Rank has been 
appointed the Director, Territorial 


Forces in the Defence Ministry. He will 
go ahead inmediately in aying the 
foundations of the Force and begin 


building it up as fast as circumstances 
permit, 


The Ministry of Defence have had 
under consideration the question of 
restoration of the pensions of ex-military 
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I promised to inform the House of Gov. 
ernment’s decision i ) 
The position is as follows : 


The zrules regulating grant of military 
pensions provide that an Indian Military 
Pensioner convicted of a serious crine 
or who is guilty of grave misconduct of a 
political nature shall be liable to have his 
pension withheld or suspended in fy 
or in part. In November, 1924, for the 
first time, instructions were issued to 
District (now Area) Commanders tw 
enforce these orders and the power to 
withhold or forfeit Pensions was dele. 
gated to them. A number of pensions 
payable to persons who participated 
in such movements since 1919 were 
forfeited under these instructions. 


The instructions in force provide for 
the restoration of these Pensions “ in 
consultation with the local Government 
or Administration concerned ” oD appli. 
cation by the pensioner and on his 
giving an undertaking of future Good 
conduct. In case of Pensioners sentenced 
to imprisonment, action could only be 
taken on the pensioner’s application after 
release and the pension is not payable 
for the period of imprisonment. 


The Government have now decided that 
all these pensions should be restored with: 
retrospective effect from the date they 
were forfeited and that there should 
not be any necessity to consult the local 
authorities before restoration is ordered. 


These orders will quite naturally, apply 
only to those who are domiciled in India 
and those who have from 
Pakistan to India as a result of the 
Division. 


Progress of Nationalisation 


At a in December 
al I gave an outline of the 

and pace of nstionalisation ag planned at 
the time. I am glad to inform the Houre 
that except for a emall variation in regard 
to few individual appointments, we have 
been able to keep to the 


be employed mostly in 
establishm - 
few on 


On the 15th August 1947 only half a 
dozen of the Brigade and  Sub.Area 
Commands were held by Indians and there 


was no Indian Officer Comman: a 
Division, an Area or any of the 
Army Co The position today 
is that all the Battalions and 
Regimental Commands are held by 


Indians except the Command of thre 
ining Centres which is 


Of this month 


Indian Officers. 


_ In the Navy and in the Air Force also 
it has been possible for us to keep the 
programme of nationalisation. 
example the plan wag that out of a totsi 


This programme has been adhered to. 
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In one important respect, however, 
Government have found it necessary 
to depart from the programme. It was 


hoped that by the Ist April 1948 it- 


would be possible to appoint an Indian 
Officer as the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Indian Army and that then, General 
Bucher, the present Commander-in-chief 
would become the Senior Adviser. 


Due to the rapid progress of nationalisa- 
tion during the short period of few months, 
Indian officers have been called upon 
to hold charge of important positions 
which many of them ordinarily could 
not have held. In this position they 
have had to shoulder heavy responsibi- 
lities, in many instances without adequate 
experience. To their credit I must say 
that they have proved themselves remark- 
ably able and competent. The enthusiasm 
with which they undertook new and big 
tasks was phenomenal. The House will, 
I am _ sure, be glad to know this. 
The changes have been so many—so 
rapid—and conditions in the country 
so abnormal—that the situat’on was not 
as it was expected to be. We have ex- 
cellent staff in our Indian Officers. Their 
zea) and capacity for work is unbounded. 
But they do need the opportunity of more 
experience and after very careful con- 
sideration of every aspect of the situa- 
tion, the Government have decided that 
it would be in the best interests of the 
country generally and of the Army in 
particular, to retain for some time longer 
the services of an experienced officer, 
like General Bucher, as Commander-in- 
Chief. 


CLAIMS FOR PROTECTION TO 
INDUSTRIES 


The Government of India’s Resolutions 
on the Indian Tariff Board Reports deal- 
ing with claims to protection made by 
industries producing the following 
articles are published on April 12 in the 
Gazette of India (Extraordinary), says 
a Press Communique issued by the 
Ministry of Commerce on April 10. 


1. Chloroform, Potassium Perman- 
ganate and Ether Sulphuric P. B. and 
Anaesthetic industries. 


2. Starch. 

3. Glucose. 

4, Cotton amd hair belting. 

5. Electric motors. 

6. Dry batteries. 

7. Plywood and Tea chests. 


The Board has held that in the case of 
Chloroform there are no natural ad- 
vantages for its production and that no 
case has been made out for grant of 
protection. 

huric P. B. and Ansresthetic industries, 
it has suggested that the case should be 
kept open for further enquiry at a future 
date as the industry is not yet in a 
position to produce sufficient data in ree- 
pect of costa of production.. 


With regard to Ether Sul- 


The Board’s principal recommenda- 
tion in respect of the other industries 
enumerated above, except Plywood and 
Tea chests, is that the existing revenue 
duty should be converted into a protec- 
tive duty at the same rate. With regard 
to Plywood and Tea chests, the Board 
has recommended that the present revenue 
duty of 30 per cent should be converted 
into a protective duty but that on the 
basis of present costs a duty of 25 per 
cent ad valorem would be adequate. 


The Government of India have accepted 
these principal recommendations of the 
Tariff Board, though in the case of 
Plywood and Tea chests they have de- 
cided that the rate of duty should con- 
tinue at 30 per cent. 


~ The Ministry of Railways (Railway 

Board) have sanctioned a final location 
survey being carried out by the Agency 
of the G. I. P Railway Administration 
for a line of railway on the Broad Gauge 
from Ghoradongri to Pathakhera 
coalfields, a distance of about 11,5 miles. 


The survey will be known as Ghora- 
dongri-Pathakhera final location survey. 


-~ 


ARMED FORCES TATTOO IN DELHI: A women volunteer offers a copy of the Tattoo programme to the Prime Minister 


on his arrival 
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EXPENDITURE ON UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 
WILL YIELD GOOD DIVIDEND 


Lord Mountbatten’s Address 


éC recent British committee on 
A post-war university education 
felt it necessary to complain 
that the total grant for the universities 
in the United Kingdom was the ‘ cost 
of 4 hours’ war,’ and that expenditure 
on university education would give 
‘a better dividend than on most forms 
of public works’. What is true in the 
United Kingdom is even more true in 
India,’ said His Excollency Lord 
Mountbatten in the course of a speech 
at the Convocation of Patna University 
on April 13. 


Following is the full text of the speech: 


It is a very great pleasure to me to 
attend the Convocation at Patna Uni-+ 
versity this afternoon and I am deeply 
honoured to reveive the Degree of Doctor 
of Science, Honories Causa. I have not 
been to Patna for more than 24 years 
and I have long wished to re-visit this 
city because I have always been struck 
by its importance in the history of India; 
for Patna, as you all know, is the modern 
form of the ancient name Patliputra, 
and was the capital of many famous 
rulers, chief among whom was Asoka. 


Asoka was a unique combination. of 


soldier, statesman, ruler and humani- 
tarian. It. is appropriate that his 
emblems (the lions and the wheel of 
Dharma) placed on his famous pillar at 
Sarnath in the monastery of the Buddha, 


should now have ‘become the emblema of 


new India. 


Nalanda 


Patliputra has also been the meeting 
place of various cultures. A Greek 
colony flourished here. A Greek princess, 
the daughter of Seleucus, the greatest 
of Alexander’s generals, was married 
to a King of Patliputra. Magasthenes 
lived here as an Ambassador. Later, 
tin Asoka’s days, religious embassies 
iagued from here northwards and east- 
wards to Tibet and China. southwards 
to Coaylon and westwards to Syria, 
Egypt, Macedonia and Epirus. 


The Province of Bihar was the scene 
of the ministrations of the Buddha. The 
place where he attained his enlighten- 
ment and other places connected with 
his life and teachings belong to this 
Provinoe. 


To this Province, also, belonged the 
University of Nalanda, the foremost 
Buddhist University in India from the 
4th to the 12th century after Christ. 
Among its visitors and punils were 
world-famous scholars like Huien Tsiang 
and Itsing of China and others. The 
heads of this University \Chancellors or 
Vice-Chancellors as we would now call 
them) were drawn from all over India— 
a Tamil nobleman from Madras, a scholar 
from the Andhra country and another 
from Assam, etc. Its scholars were 
invited to Tibet and China on oultural 
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missions. The King of Javaand Sumatra 
endowed a residential home at Nalanda. 


It is thus clear that no city in the 
world could wish for a better cultural 
background of history, tradition and 
educational associations. 


T am glad that education is being given 
& high priority among development 
schemes, and that special attention is 
being given to improving the quality 
of education, as well as the quantity. 
It will be necessary to fill in gaps in 
women’s education, scientific and techno 
logical studies, art and social sciences. 
With regard to the first of these subjects 
—that of -women’s education—I under- 
atand that the women of Patna have been 
making use of their opportunities to a 
considerable degree, and it is gratifying 
to learn that they have heen competing 
so successfully against the men and have 
such outstanding achievements to their 
oredit. I wish them. al] encouragement ; 


but feel at the same time that the men- 


should take note of it and look to their 
own laurels. Cultural studies are also 
being -veplanned on a strictly non- 
denominational basis, that is on a secular 
and international basis. 


- -As is well known the overall objective 
of Government policy is to raise the 
standard of living and to plan such other 
developments as relate directly to national] 
welfare. 


Finance has been a vexed question 
almost everywhere and particularly dur- 
ing the period of these two World-Wars. 


A recent British Committee on post-wer 


university education, for. example, felt 
it necessary to complain:-that the total 
grant for the universities in the United 
Kingdom was the ‘' cost of 4 hours’ war’’. 
and that expenditure on university 
education would give ‘‘ a better national 
dividend than on most forms of public 
works’. What is true in the United 
Kingdom is even more true in India. 


New Universities 


The Government of India have realised 
this and have recently allocated lJaige 
sums of money to the Piovinces for 
development projects including those 
of university education. New universi- 
ties in Saugor, Rajputana, and Utkal, 
have recently been established, and 
some more are in the process of formation 
in Poona, Indore, Assam and Gujarat. 
Funds being limited, the Government 
are naturally anxious to see that these 
developments are carefully planned, 
co-ordinated and _ economical. The 
University Grants Committee of England 
has conducted its dificult and essential 
task with great success since its formation 
in 1919. The University Giants Com- 
mittee of the Government of India since 
its inception about three years ago has 
discharged a similar function in India 
and has recently had its scope enlarged 
80 a@ to include beaides the three Central 
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Universities of Delhi. Aligarh, and 
Benarres, the Provincial Universities. 


Provincial autonomy or university 
autonomy, or any kind of autonomy for 
that matter, has to be exercised without 
detriment to co-ordinated national 
development. The universities generally 
&@re &Nxious to aid in and be aided by 
‘‘all-India’’ developments in education. 


Now I have spoken much _ about 
education and plans for the future of 
university education in India, but there 
is more university life than the simp!e 
acquisition of knowledge. With edu- 
cation should go hend in hand character 
development, with which I aleo include 
moral courage and leadership. All 
these processes are vital ones for those 
who will be pioneers in the develop- 
ment of India, and I would like you to 
remember that in all the universities, 
and this particularly applies to al] of 
you here today, you have a very special} 
chance to acquire these two things- 
education and character development. 


Now, as you all know, education is 
nou a thing that can be spoon-fed into 
you like medicine. You have to pick 
it up for yourselves. Often one doesn't 
appreciate the immense value of the 
opportunity of being at a college while 
one is still there. One doesnot realise 
that the whole of after-life can be 
intercsting or dull, according to the 
amount you have learnt about things 
and acco.ding to whether you have 
picked up the knack of acquiring know. 
ledge. Here you have the chance to 
learn how to learn, and Jay the basis for 
continuing your wducation al] your life. 


Defen-e Services 


It is important aleo to make up your 
mind what sort of a character it is that 
you want to develop. Many people 
have tried to define the ideal character. 
but it is not easy to put into words. | 
suggest that you want to be the sort of 
man that other mén look up to. |! 
don’t mean only your subordinates or 
your contemporaries, but also your 
seniors. How can you become that ° 
First of all I think by setting yourselves 
a standard of integrity, of mora] and 
intellectual honesty so that you never 
deceive yourselves, but know exactly 


where you stand. Develop wide open 


minds so that you can see both sides of 
any subject and other persons’ points of 
view. Strive for a reputation of fair- 
mindedness which is justified because 
you really are fair-minded, so that when 
you come to make a decision, people 
will have confidence in it, and know it 
is honest. After that, you must have 
the moral courage to stand by that 
decision, even at a time when it might 
prove to be unpopular and cause you 
to be sMeered at. 


Here I would like to draw your atten- 
tion pafticularly to the opportunities 
that are open to young men in the Defence 
Services, in which discipline and training 
of character play so large a part, and to 
the start that can be made in this direc- 
tion by joining your U.0.T.C.—a guard 
of honour from which I have just ine- 
pected. In these days I eonsider that 
the O.T.C. ia a sphere of University life 
which should be developed to the 
fullest. 
1H4R 
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'To acquire the sort of character which 
I have described you have got to work 
hard. It will not just come to you 
by itself. You have got to make the 
most of your opportunities here. Think 
to yourselves everyday—am T impro- 
ving? It is no good sitting back and 
saying when you leave here—‘‘I have 
been to the Patna University; I am 
a graduate, therefore I am bette: than 
others’, because, believe me, although 
you ought to be better, many men who 
have risen from below without the faci- 
lities you have here, will be better than 
you if you have not made the most of 
your opportunities. 


I am afraid I have been preaching 
to you, but please don’t think I imagine 
myself perfect : I know that I am very 
far from it. I have only one real advan- 
tage that I know of, and that is that 
no one is quite so aware of his short- 
comings, as I am myself. J spend much 
time trying to improve myself. I am 
getting a bit old to do it successfully— 
but at least I try not to deceive myself. 


You have a great opportunity here 
of fitting yourselves for life in the future, 
and on your labours and on the labours 
of thousands of others like you the future 
of a great India will] depend. So when 
you go out from here please 1emember 
you have a very special] responsibility as 
a result of your privilege of having 
been here at Patna University. Jive 
up to it and good luck to you. 


SYED KASIM RAZVI’S SPEECH CONDEMNED 


HE speech of Syed Kasim Razvi, 
T Ittehad leader, at a mass rally 
of Razakars in Hyderabad on 
March 31, was the subject of an ad- 
journment motion by Prof. Shibbanlal 
Saxena in the Dominion Parliament on 
April 9. 


The Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Prime Minister, while speaking on the 
admissibility of the motion said: 

Sir, may I say, to begin with, that I 
deeply regret that notice of this Adjourn- 
ment Motion has found its way to the 
Press. If I may say so, I entirely agree with 
the remarks that fell from you that 
this is a very undesirable practice and I 
trust that that kind of thing will not 
occur again. 


The Motion for Adjournment appears 
to me inadmissible from a large number 
of points of view. It is for you to decide. 
I am not going to deal with those rather 
legal and technical pleas, but I wish 
to say this that I think that any discus- 
sion on a speech like this, that is to say, 
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‘cation Minister. visited the Vigyan . 
- Kala Bhatan, Deurala, on April 4. | 
- The Bhavan was established four years — 
‘ago to train young men in Industrial 
° Chemtstry. 
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Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Edu- 3 


a speech that has been reported in the 
public press—for usto discuss a speech 
as well as other connected matters would 
hardly be in consonance with the dignity 
of this House however good or bad that 
speech may be. 


Let me, however, say this that this 
speech, although it is a private speech, 
nevertheless it comes from the leader of an 
organization. I do not know and I 
cannot say straight off how far the 
report is correct or not, without further 
enquiry. But presuming that it is 
basically correct, the speech is perhaps 
the most amazing and _ irresponsible 
utterance that I have ever come across— 
not only irresponsible, but as has been 
said in this Motion, a direct incitement 
to violence and murder—and Government 
have given the most careful thought to it 
and are giving the most careful thought 
to the situation, as is developing in 
Hyderabad. They cannot obviously 
ignore such speeches or the consequences 
that such speeches might produce. That 
is as much as I can say before the House 
now. 


Most Objectionable 


It is obviously a difficult matter for us 
to discuss at this stage and I do not think 
it would yield any satisfactory results. 
i suppose all in the House are agreed that 
it does not require discussion that the 
8 h as reported, if it is true, is a most 
objectionable thing. Nobody has two 
opinions about it. 


The questions that arise are not on the 
speech really, but about other matters— 
what policy should be adopted; what 
should be done about it; and other 
questions. Normally speaking, such 

uestions cannot be easily discussed on 
the floor of this House. Some particular 
policy—broad policy—might be discussed 
but such matters are not normally dis- 
cussed at ell when the Government is 
engaged in not exactly negotiations, but 
in dealing with that particular matter 
initially. It would undoubtedly create 
difficulties if they were to have such 
discussion. So, while I appreciate—and 
not only I appreciate, but the Govern- 
ment appreciates—the apprehension and, 
if I may say so, the anger of the House 
that such speeches should be delivered, 
and Government’ entirely associates 
itself with it, still I would beg of the House 
and of you, Sir, to consider that any dis- 
cussion of this issue at this moment 
would not help the House or the Gov 
ernment to go in any way towards meet- 
ing the problems that have arisen. 


Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers of the 
Indian Army will hereafter be called 
Junior Commissioned Officers (J.C. Os.), 
says a Press Note issued by the Ministry 
of Defence on April 6. 


King’s Commissioned Indian Officers 
and Indian Commissioned Officers will be 
known simply as ‘‘ Officers’’ and Indian 
Other Ranks (1.0. Rs) as ‘* Other Ranks’’. 
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ACTIVITIES OF COMMUNAL 
ORGANISATIONS 


Prime Minister Explains Govérnment’s Policy not I cannot obviously guarantee. But 


PEAKING in the Assembly on 
April 3 on the resolution moved 
by Shri Ananthasayanam Ayyan- 

gar regarding activities of communal 
organisations the Honourable Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister, said :— 


Sir, before this debate proceeds any 
further I should like to indicate the atti- 
tude of Government in regard to this 
Resolution. Government welcome this 
Resolution and desire to say that they 
wish to do everything in their power 
to achieve the objective which lies 
behind this Resolution. After the elo- 
quent speech of the Honourable Mover 
I need not say much about the desirability 
of this Resolution ; as a matter of fact it is 
an inevitable policy which an independent 
country must adopt. There might have 
been in the past various reasons which 
came in the way of such policy 
being given effect to, although I think 
that even in the past those of us who 
accepted any measure of communalism 
erred and acted unwisely, and we have 
suffered greatly for our unwisdom. 


However, in the past conditions were 
different ; but when a country is func- 
tioning independently there is no 
alternative except to follow this. The 
only alternative is civil conflict. We 
have seen as a matter of fact how 
far communalism in politics has led us; 
all of us remember the grave dangers 
through which we have passed and the 
terrible consequences we have seen. In 
any event now there is no other alterna- 
tive ; and we must have it clearly in our 
minds and in the mind of the country 
that the alliance of religion and politics 
in the shape of communalism is a most 
dangerous alliance, and it yields the moat 
abnormal kind of ulegitimate brood. 


Gandbiji’s Example 


We have talked a great deal about 
politics being allied to ethics; that 
is somethig which I hope we shall always 
stand for. During the last quarter of a 
century or more Mahatma Gandhi taught 
us to place politics on an ethical level. 
How far we succeeded it is for the world 
to judge and for future generations to 
decide. But it was something at least 
that we placed that great ideal before us 
and tried in our own weak and halting 
way to give effect to it. But the com- 
bination of politics and of religion in the 
narrowest sense of the word, resulting 
in communal politics is—there can be no 
doubt—a most dangerous combination 
and must be put an end to. It is clear, 
as has beon pointed out by the Honour- 
able Mover, that this combination is 
harmful to the country as a whole; it is 
harmful to the majority, but probably 
it is most harmful to any minority that 
seeks to have some advantage from it. 
I think even the past history of India 
will show that. But in any event a 
minority in an independent State which 
weeks to isolate and separate iteelf does 
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some injury to the cause of the country, 
and most of all it injures its own interests, 
because inevitably it puts a barrier be- 
tween itself and the others, a barrier not 
on the religious plane but on the political 
plane—sometimes even to some extent 
on the economic plane ; and it can never 
really exercise the influence which is 
legitimately ought to aspire to exercise, 
if it functions in that way. 


Now the future constitution of India 
is being hammered out in the Constituent 
Assembly and no doubt it will give shape 
to it in the course of the next two or 
three months and finalise it, and any 
Resolution that we may pass is not going 
to alter that constitution as it is finally 
adopted. But after all the constitution- 
making body is more or leas this body ; 
there is not much difference. And if this 
House thinks in terms of this Resolution 
I have no doubt that the constitution- 
making body will also think in terms of 
this Resolution. Further, from such 
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evidence as we have got of the w 
of that constitution-making body, it has 
already gone a long way in terms of 
this Resolution. It has put aside many 
of the dangerous features of our old con- 
stitution which led to communalism. 
Whether other features will remain or 


as far as I am concerned, I think the less 
we have of any form of communaliam the 
better it is for our constitution and for the 
practical working of our Government. 


Legislative Measures 


Now, Sir, so far as this Resolution is 
concerned, as I said, we warmly welcome 
the objective underlying it and the 
spirit behind it. But this Resolution 
mentions administrative and legislative 
measures to be taken to give effect to it. 
Exactly what those administrative 
and legislative measures might be, it is 
impossible to say straight-off; it will 
require the closest scrutiny, certainly the 
legislative part of it. And presumably 
the right course for Government will be 
if this Resolution is passed, as I feel sure 
it will be—to consi this matter and 
see what administrative and—more 
specially—what legislative measures 
are necessary to gain this end; and then 
later when this House meeta again for 
another session, to consider any recom- 

-mendatious in that respect so far as 
legislative measures are concerned. 


PRIME MINISTER'S STATEMENT ON GODHRA INCIDENT 


question in the Dominion Par- 

liament on Apri! 5, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister, 
made a statement regarding the rioting 
in Godhra, Bombay Provihce, and the 
reported reference about it to the United 
Nations Organization by the Government 
of Pakistan. The Prime Minister said:— 


There have been reports about such 
& reference in the Press but Government 


have not so far received any intimation 
to this effeot. 


The attention of the Honourable 
Members is invited to a detailed state- 
mont made by the Home Member of the 
Bombay Province in the Bombay Legis- 
lative Assembly on the -29th March 
1948. There is nothing that I have 
to add to that statement. 


The situation in Godhra became tense 
some time ayo, as a result of a procession 
that was taken out by some refugees. 
During the procession a flag on a 
daryah was pulled down. Action 
was taken against the persrons concerned 
and some people were prosecuted. The 
immodiate cause of the trouble was the 
stabbing of a Hindu refugee in a Muslim 
locality on 25th March 1948. Soon 
after another refugee having a shop 
in & Muslim locality was murdered in 
his shop and this was’ followed by the 
stabbing of two more persons. The 
police who tried to intervene were also 
attacked resulting in severe injuries 
to two policemen. Energetic measures, 
including resort to firing, were imme- 
diately taken by the police and these 
resulted in two civilians being killed. 
Troops were also rushed to the town 
that very day. 


On the next day, March 26, 1948, a 
number of refugees, excited by tho 
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events of the provious day, attacked 
some Muslims. The situation was, 
however, brought under contro] that 
very day. The casualties reported are 
16 killed and 25 injured, including those 
killed and injured as a result of firing 
by the.police. A large number of arresta 
have been made. 


On the same day two houses evacuated 
by Muslims in a Muslim locality were 
set on fire. The fire could not be put 
out quickly as the only fire engine 
pos.essed by the Godhra Municipality 
could not be worked as the person ip 
charge of the engine, who was a Muslim, 
had run away. Two fire engines were 
rushed from Lonavala and Baroda but 
these neces:arily took some time to arrive 
and in the meanwhile what would have 
just keen a minor fire resulting in the 
loss of two houses spread to other houses 
and became a huge conflagration, Water 
was another difficulty as the wells in 
Godhra are very deep and the water 
tank was gituated at a oonsiderable 
distance from the scene of the fire. 
Every possible effort was made 
to combat the fire and a platoon of a 
Field Company of the R.I.E. was called 
in to assist in fighting the fire and de- 
molishing burning houses. It is, how- 
ever, feared that loss of property through 
fire has been fairly heavy. It is difficult 
to give a correct estimate of the number 
of houses destroyed but the estimate is 
that the number will be between 600 
and 1,000 and they belong more or Jess 
half to Hindus and half to Muslims. 
The Home Minister, Bombay, visited 
Godhra immediately on receipt of in- 
formation about rioting and every posai- 
ble action was taken to restore order and 
to protect life and property in the 
town. Conditions in the town are now 
reported to be quiet. 
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Meanwhile, no doubt our new consti- 
tution will have taken shape also and it 
will help us then to consider those legis- 
lative measures in terms of that new Con- 
stitution. But we need not wait till 
then. The point is so far as the Govern- 
ment is concerned that we should func- 
tion as closely as possible in accordance 
with the spirit of this resolution. Further, 
the purpose of this reslution, I take it, is 
also to give a lead to the country in this 
matter, so that the country may realize 
as clearly as possible that the only right 
way for us to function is to do away 
with communalism in its political aspect 
in every shape and form. That we 
accept. 


Now there are at the present moment, 
as some Members may later point out, 
in the draft Constitution that has been 
proposed certain definite communal 
elements. For instance, I believe that 
there is a proposal that although there 
should be joint and common electorates, 
still there might be some reservation of 
seats for minorities or for the scheduled 
castes on more or less, I take it, the popu- 
lation basis. Now what the final decision 
will be about that I cannot say. I hope 
personally that the less reservation there 
ig the better, and I think that is so mostly 
even more from the point of view of the 
group or the minority that might have 
that reservation than even more so from 
the point of view of any other group or 
majority. 


Equality of Opportunity 


There is another aspect of this matter 
which must be remembered. We talk 
about democracy and unity and all that 
and I hope we shall rapidly have more 
and more democracy and more and more 
unity in this country. A democracy is 
not purely a political affair. The nine- 
teenth century conception of democracy 
that is each person having a vote was 
good enough conception in those days 
but it was incomplete and ‘people think 
in terms of a larger and deeper democracy 
today. -After all there is no equality 
between the pauper who has a vote and 
the millionaire who has a vote. There 
are a hundred ways of exercising influence 
for the millionaire which the pauper 
has not got. After all there is no equality 
between the person who has got tremend- 
ous educational advantages and_ the 
person who has had none. So education- 
ally, economically and otherwise, people 
differ greatly. People will, I suppose, 
differ to some extent. All human 
beings are not equal in the sense of ability 
er capacity. But the whole point is that 
tie would have equality of opportunity 
and that they should be able to go as. 
‘far as they can go. 


Now it is patent in India today that 
there are huge differences between certain 


. duled castes but 


groups, classes and individuals. There’. 


is a big hiatus between those at the 
top and those at the bottom. Now if we 
are to have democracy it becomes neces- 
sary and essential for us to not merely 
bridge that gap but to lessen it very 
greatly: in fact to bring them close 
together so far as opportunities. ate con-. 
. cerned, so far as ultimately as general 
living conditions are concerned and in so 
far da the necessities of life are concerned, - 
leaving out for the mdment luxuries and 
the rest, though ultimately there seems . 


to me to be no particular reason why | 
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any particular group or class should be 
favoured even in regard to the luxuries 
of life, but that is perhaps a rather distant 
picture. Now, because there are such 
great differences in India, it becomes 
incombent upon us, not only from 
humanitarian reasons but from the stand- 
point and fulfilment of democracy to raise 
up those people who are low down 
in-the social, economic and other levels 
and to bring to them every opportunity 
of growth and progress, national and 
otherwise. 


That has been the general accepted 
policy of this country and it is the accept- 
ed policy of this Government. Now in 
pursuance of that policy, certain reserva- 
tion of seats was granted for instance to 
the scheduled castes, and various scholar- 
ships’ and educational amenities. 
have been granted and no doubt will be 
granted still more, not only to the sche- 
there may be other 
backward groups in the country. There 
are tribal people and others who require 
even help. It is no good for us to say that 
we have given a vote to the member of a 
tribal folk and we have done our duty 
to him; having for hundreds and 
thousands of years not done our duty to 
him, by giving him a vote we consider 
ourselves absolved of all further duty. 


Therefore, we have to think always in 
terms of raising the level of all those who 
have been denied opportunities in the 
past. I do not personally think myself 
that the best way to do that on the 
political plane is reservation of seats 
and the rest. I think the best way, and 
the more basic and fundamental way, is 
to advance them rapidly in the economic 
and educational spheres and then thay 
will stand on their own feet. 


There is a great danger whether you 
deal with an individual, group or com- 
munity, of giving certain props to that 
community which gives it a false sense 
of strength which does not belong to it, 
which does not come out of its own 
strength, but which is external to it and 
which removed suddenly makes it 
weak. A nation ultimately ought to stand 
on its own feet. So long as it relies on 
some external prop it is not strong. It is 
weak. So these external props, as I 
might call them—that is reservation of 
seats and the rest—may occasionally be 
helped possibly in the case of the back- 
ward groups, but they produce a false 
sense of the politilcal relation, a false sense 
of strength, and ultimately therefore 
they are not so nearly as important as real 
educational, cultural and economic advance, 
which gives them inner strength to face 
any difficulty or any opponent. However, 
I can conceive that in the present context 
of affairs in regard to these unfortunate 
countrymen of ours who have not had 
these opportunities in the past, special 
attempts should be made, of course, in 
the educational and economic field and 
even in the political field to see that they 


_have a proper place till they find their own 


“ 


legs to stand upon without any external 
aid. | 


So I accept this resolution on behalf 
of Government, but in accepting it I should 
like to make it perfectly clear again that 
so far as as the implementation of jt is 
concerned, more especi 


‘to be very carefully considered and will. 


ultimately have to come. before this 
House. Etats 0 seein 
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ally. in regard 
‘to the legislative aspect. of, it will. have 


Amendments To 
... Constitution 


The Gazette Extraordinary published 
on the 3lst’ March 1948 contains three 
more Orders under the Indian Indepen- 
dence Act, says a Press Note issued by 
the Ministry of Law on April 1. 


The first of these makes some further 
amendments in the Provisional Constitu- 
tion of which the important one is that 
relating to the enlargement of the pri- 
vileges of the Members of the Dominion 
Legislature which, pending determina- 
tion by an Act of that Legislature. have 
been defined as the same as are enjoyed 
by the Members of British House of 
Commons. 


The Provincial Legislatures order pro- 
vided that elections shall be held in the 
Navadwip (now Nadia) General Rural and 
Presidency Landholders constituencies 
of the West Bengal Legislative Assembly. 
The second Order (The India Provincial 
Legislatures (Amendment) Order, 1948) 
modifies the original provisions in this 
respect and provides that the sitting 
members who represented these con- 
stituencies in the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly shall continue as members of 
the West Bengal Assembly. 


The third Order, the Adaptation of 
Bengal Acts and Punjab Acts Order, 
makes textual adaptations in the Bengal 
and Punjab Acts in their application to 
West Bengal and East Punjab respec- 
tively. 


The Governor-General’s power to make 
Orders under the Indian Independence 
Act has now lapsed and if any further 
amendments are required either to any 
Indian Law or to the provisional Cone 
stitution, that should hereafter be done 
by legislation by the appropriate legisla- 
ture or by the Constituent Assembly of 
India meeting as a_ constitution-making 
body, as the case may be. 


INSURANCE REPORT 
(Continued from page 559) 


Commenting on the various types of 
complaints received from  policy!-olders 
against insurers where the lattor have 
not in every case discharged their obli- 
gations satisfactorily, the Superintendent 
atresses on insurers the need for render- 
ing inaximim service and to pay more 
and more attention to the complaints 
of policyholders, ‘‘especially keeping 
im View the unequal position in the matter 
of resources of an insurer aod a policy- 
holder in case of anv conflict between 
the two” | 


DifRoultiee expsricnced by some 
insurers and societies owing to disturbed 
conditions in’ certain provinces and the 
displacement of populations in East 
and West Prnjab and the adjacent areas 
are? ome . of ‘the reasons for delay. in the 


' publiontion of the Report. 
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Communalism Altogether, 


Says Dr. Mookerjee 


SSOCIATING himself with the senti- 
ments expressed in the resolution 
moved by Sri Ananthasayanam 

Ayyangar in the Dominion Parliament on 
April 3 regarding activities of communal 
organisatiéns the Hon’ble Dr. Syama 
Prasad Mookerjee, Minister for Industry 
and Supply, said : 


Sir, I desire to associate myself with the 
Resolution which has been moved by my 
Honourable friend Mr. Ananthasayanam 
Ayyangar. Sir, it is not my intention to 
refer to past history except for a very few 
brief momente. As the Prime Minister 
himself hae explained our attitude in 
the past was saflienaed by ounsiderations 

over which we had not had sufficient 
control. Communalism did play a very 
large part in the political life of India. 
There was the British factor, the policy 
of divide and rule, which was enunciated 
nearly about 50 years ago and which 
eame into the forefront in the days of 
Lord Minto, when he accepted the frin- 
ciple of saparate electorates. Ou the other 
hand, there wa also a policy of oon- 
eession and appeasement made with 
the best of motives at the Mover himself 
referred to the 1916 Lucknow Pact; 
then the Communal Pact, the communal 
award, parity and so forth. Unfortun- 
ately all these concessions did not lead to 
the results which the representatives of 
the people thought they wuuld achieve. 
The result has been Pakistan ; and even 
that Pakistan has not solved the com- 
munal problem. It has indeed given rise 
to new problema which almost baffle 
solution. 


But, Sir, we have got to look at this 
great problem from a new angle of vision 
since 15th August 1947. We are now 
the masters of our country. Thee is 
no third party ruling over our country 
today. Itis for us, therefore, to lay 
down pritciples, bearing in mind what 
happened in the past and also bearing 
in mind what may happon in the future. 


Religion and Politics 

What happened in the past, Sir? 
Why is it that India lost her freedom 
during the last so many centuries ? 
Something or other happened which 
divided the people of India from one 
part of the country to another; there 
was sectionalism ; there was provincial. 
ism; there was narrowness from various 
points of view and the result was that 
we never learnt the wisdom of standing 
together as sons and daughters of one 
sommon motherland and fight the 
sommon enemy which wa» out to destroy 


the political liberty of ouc country. 
That is what happened in the past. 
We could not stand together. We were 


thinking in termc of sections, groups 
or provinces. During the British period 
there were other influences .at work 
. which I explained, but now we have to 
ase that history does not repeat iteelf. 


So fse as political activities are oon- 
cern3d, there is no reason whatsoever 
why we cannot stand on one common 
platform aa anna and = daughtere 9 of 
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Bharatavarsha. That is the fundamental 
thing, but of course, it cannot be achieved 
by coercion or by force. We have 
got to take into account certain factors 


which have come into existence in our - 


land. There are sections and communi- 
ties whose interosts have to be protected. 
The Recolution indicates that so far as 
the social, oultural, educational or reli- 
gious rights of groups or communities 


are concerned, they will be amply 
protected; there will be no ban 
put on the nights of any community 


to do whatever is lawful for the advarce- 
ment of such rights, but here again, 
Sir, I would just sound a word of caution. 
We have referred to religious rights, 
cultural rights, social righte. It is quite 
possible that in relation to every one of 
these spheres matters may come before 
the Legislature. 


What will be the position then? Is 
it in India thatif a particular legislative 
measure which affects the social or cul- 
tural or religious rights of a community 
or of a particular section of the peopte 
will they be prevented by law or by 


administrative fiat the right to put 


forward their point of view for the pur 
pose of influencing the decision of the 
legislature ? These are’ matters which 
have to be oonsidered very carefully. 


‘I believe, Sir, what is intended in the 


Resolution is that politically we stand 
on one common platform. There is 
no question of introduction of any reli- 
lous principle in politics. That is a 
sound principle and I believe, Sir, that: 
there can be no opposition from any 
quarter to the acceptance of this prin- 
ciple. 


In Pakistan 


I know, Sir, that people are worried 
about the way in which things are happen- 
ing in Pakistan. T know, Sir, that 
events happening in Pakistan may have 
@ repercussion in India. But here the 
policy of the Government has been that 
the matters must be left to the Government 
of the country. And obviously no Gov- 
erument—which can only rest on the 
goodwill and co-operation of the people 
at large—can go against the declared 
will for the vast majority of the people. 
That Government cannot exist which 
cannot reconcile itself to the declared will 
of the people of this country. 


Here, Sir, there is one matter which 
has been hinted by the Prime Minister, 
and I should like tu emphasize that 
point. It is no use our merely passing 
a pious Rerolution,; if we are really 
anxious to uproot communalism from 
the political sphere in India altogether, 
we shall have to see that there is no place 
for communalism of any kind whateo. 
ever in the constitution of our country. 
You cannot justify reservation on grounds 
of religion or caste and in--the same 
breath say that you want to banish 
communalism from the political life 
of India. I sav that the two are entirely 
contradictory to each other. I know 
that legitimate apprehensions may be felt 
hy minorities who may feel that. by taking 
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away the righte which they had so long 
enjoyed the majerity might be trampling 
under foot the rights of such minorities. 
But, as the Prime Minister s0 clearly 
explained, with no Britich power to look 
up to, every manority im India today 
must obviousty jook up to the majority 
for protection. That goodwill must 
come, otherwise the minority cannot 
exist. 


We have to consider in consultation 
with mainorities as to how protection is 
to be given in the constitution so that 
whoever may ‘be backward—no matter 
what las religion may be-—is given equal 
opportunities. That must not be a pro- 
vision ‘on paper ; it is no use for us who 
have been ‘more fortunate in life to say 
that we shall be prepared to treat the 
Minovities equally, unless in actuality 
‘we are prepared to lend them s helping 
hand ‘to ‘come up to the proper level. 
Every representative of the minority 
communrtitics will therefore be entithed 
to ask for such guarantees in the con- 
stitution ‘as ‘will give them equel educa. 
tional Tacilities, or perhaps more for some 
years to come, until they reach the proper 
level. We have to raise their economic 
standard, remove all social tnequalities 
which are a blot on the good name of 
this country, and thereby create a society 
where there will be no difference between 
man and man. 


Country First 

My Honourahle friend, the Mover of 
the Resolttion, became very eloquent 
and referred to equality in the domain of 
humanity at large. I am afraid I cannot 
emulate his example entirely ; I want 
equality so far as humanity goes, but 
let u not forget that we in India have 
also to organise ourselves and stand 
on our own feet. If my Honourable 
friend carries to the logical conclusion bis 
dictum that every one is equal through. 
out the world, JY believe he will have to 
be a party to extending facilities and 
privileges to people coming from outside 
India and carrying on. trade, commerce 
or other transactions in this country to 
the detriment of the interests of our 
country. 


But let us look to our own country 
first, let us try and organise India in such 
a way that the freedom which we have 
got may be maintained and not lost. 
Let us look round and see where our 
enemies are lying and the preparations 
they are making. Every one who lives 
in this country,—whether Hindu or 
Muslim, Christian or Sikh,—-so long 
as he is prepared to identify himeelf 
with the real national interesta of India, 
he need not be afraid of the activities 
of Government. Government will give 
equal protection ; but let us not encourage 
the growth of fifth colummsta who may 
masquerade under various names for 
the purpoee of doing various things which 
may be inimical to the oountry as 6 
whole. 


As I said at the so I] say 


beginning, 


‘at the end, that we need not be appre. 


hensive of the future. We are masters of 
our own deatiny today; the people of 
tho country are there to decide how the 
country will be governe’l in the future 
We are out to establish a secular State. 


( Continued on_Puge 619 ) 
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Sdynor Reazo di Carrobio, Italian Charge 'd Affaires, called on Pandit Nehru 


April 6 


“HUMAN SPIRIT MORE POWERFUL 
THAN MIGHTIEST ARMAMENTS?” 


Pandit Nehru’s Broadcast to America 


6é E live in an age of crises. One crisis 
W follows another, andeven when 
there is some kind of peace, it is 
@ troubled Feee with fear of warfand pie- 
tion for war. Tortured humanity 
ungers for real peace, but some evil fate 
hkeing it and pushes it further) and 
er away from what it desires most. 
Almoet it seems that some terrible destiny 
drives humanity to ever-recurring disas- 
ter. We are all entangled in the mesh 
ef past history and cen't escare the 
Consequences of past evil’’, said India's 
Prime Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
broadcasting from the Delhi studio of All 
India Radio on April 3 direct to America 
inking up with the Chicago University 
Round Table Radio programme. Among 
other participants in the progiamme was 
General Eisenhower. 


Crisis of Human Spirit 

In the multitude of crises, political 
end economic, that face us, perhaps the 
greatest crisis of all is that of the human 
epiit. Till this crisis of the spirit is 
resolved it will be difficult to find a 


solution for the other crises that. affict 
"8, ° 


We talk of world xovernment and One 
World end millions yearn for this. 
Earnest efforts cortinue to he made to 
realise this ideal of the human race, 
which has become so imperative today, 

yet those efforts have thus far proved 
ineffective, even though it becomes ever 
clearer that if there is going to be no 
world order then there might be no order 
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. at all left in the world. Wars are’ fought 


and won or lost, and the victors suffer 
tlmost as much as the vanquished. 
Surely there must be something wrong 
about our approach to this vital problem 


of the age, something essential lacking. 


In India during the Jast quarter of a 
century and more, Mahatma Gandhi 
made an outstanding contribution not 
only to.the freedom of India but to that 
of world peace. He taught us the 
doctrine of non-violence, not as a Passive 
submission to evil, but as an active and 
positive instrument for the peaceful 
solution of international differences. 
He showed us that the human spirit is 
more powerful than the mightiest of 
€rmaments. He applied moral values to 
political action and pointed out that 
ends and means can never be separated, 
for the means ultimately govern the end. 
If the means are evil, then the end itcelf 
becomes distorted and at least partially 
evil. Any society based on injustice 
must necessarily have the-seeds of conflict 
and decay within it sc long as it does 
not get rid of that evil. 


All this mey ceem fantastic and im- 
practical in the modern world, used as 
it is to thinking in set grooves. And yet 
we have seen repeatedly the failure of 
other methods and nothing can be Jess 
practical than to pursue a method that 
has. failed again and again. We may 
not perhaps ignore the present Jimita- 
tions of human nature or the immediate 
perils which face the statesmen. We 
may not, in the world ae it is constituted 
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today, even rule out war absolutely. But 
I have Ome: mrore and more convinced 
that so long as we do not recognise the 
supremacy of the moral law in our 
national and _ international relatians, we 
shall have no enduring peace. -8o long as 
we do not adhere to right means, the end 
will not be right and fresh evil wiil fow 
from it. That was the essence of Gandhi's 
message and mankind will have to ap 

ciate it in order to see and act clearly. 
When eyes are bloodshot, vision is limited. 


I have no doubt in my mind that world 
government must will come for 
there is no other remedy for the world’s 
sickness. The machinery for it is 
not difficult: to devise. It can be an 
extension of the federal - princi le, a 
growth of the idea underlying the United 
Nations, giving each national unit 
freedom to fashion its destiny accord- 
ing to its genius, but subject always to 
the “basic covenant of the world govern- 
ment. . 


Banish Fear 


We talk of rights of individuals and ‘ 
nations but it must be remembered that 
every right carries ari obligation with it. 
There has been far too much em phasis 
on rights and far too little on obligations ; 
if obligations were undertaken, righte 
would. naturally flow from them. his: 
means an approach fo life different from 
the competitive and acquisitive approach, 
of today. 


Today fear consumes ‘us all, fear of 
the future, fear of war, fear of the people 
of the nations we dislike and who 
‘dislike us. That fear may be justified 
to some extent. But fear is an ignoble 
emotion and leads to blind strife, Ket. 
us try to get rid of this fear and base 
our thoughts and actions on what ip . 
essentially right ami morel, and then 
gradually the crisis. of the spirit will be 
resolved, thé dark clouds that surround 
us may lift and the way to the evolution 
of world order based on freedom will 
clear. , ay 


4 
UPROOT COMMUNALISM’ 
( Continued from Page 618 ) 


but that does not mean that the ancient 
glorious heritage of this ecubtry will be 
destroyed. Obviously a country where 8&5 


.per cent of the population sere Hindus 


will te governed according to atandarde 
which will be acceptable to the vaet 
majority of the people. : 


But there again, Sir, the vast majority 
of the people will not do anything whieb 
will go against the legitimate interests 
of any minority ecmmunity ; that goes 
without saying. We do not want 
to follow copy-bock maxims; we want 
that our newly-born freedom should be 
developed in such a way in the social, 
economic and political fields, that we can 
carve for ourselves our own place in the 
comity of free nations of the world, 
proud of what we have dene in the past. 
and hopeful of what we can do in the 
future. - 
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Sri C. Rajagopalachari to Succeed 
Earl Mountbatten of Burma 


It is officially announced from 
Buckingham Palace that the King, on 
the recommendation of His Majesty's 
Government of India, has been graci- 
ously pleased to approve the appoint- 
ment of Sri Chakravarti Rajagopala- 
chari, the present Governor of West 
Bengal, as Governor-General of India,” 
in succession to the Earl Mountbatten 
of Burma who will relinquish = his 
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appointment on June 21, 1948, said A 
Press Communique issued by the Ministry 
of Home Affairs on May 4. 
HONORARY COLONEL 
His Excellency Sri Chakravarti 
Rajagopalachari has been made an 


Honorary Colonel of the Sth (Bengal) 


Urban Infantry, Indian  Territorin! 
Force from February 27, 1948. 
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RAJASTHAN UNION RECONSTITUTED 
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Udaipur Ruler Sworn in as Rajpramukh ~ 


ANDIT Jawaharlal Nehru inaugurat- 
ed the Union of Rajasthan in its 
reconstituted form with Udaipur, 

the principal State of Rajputana, a new 
member on April 18. 


The 63-years-old Maharana of tae ee 
was sworn in asthe Rajpramukh for life 
and the Rulers of Kotah, Bundi, and 
ag as Vice-Presidents of the 
Union for a period of five years. 


The covenant signed earlier and the 
Union of Rajasthan formed on March 25 
with the Maharao of Kotah as the Rajpra- 
mukh has been scrapped. The new 
Union comprises Udaipur, Kotah, Bundi, 

ur, Banswara, Pratapgarh, Shah- 
pura, Jhalawar, Tonk and Kishangarh. 


It will have an area of 30,000 sq. miles, 


@ population of 4,200,000 and s revenue - 


of over Ra. 3,00,00,000. 

In hia h after the swearing-in cere- 
mony, Pandit Nehru recalled the import- 
ant position held by Mewar in the history 


of India and said today it was the scene 
of another historic event. 


The true significance of the event, he 
added, would be judged only later when 
the history of the present period would 
be written. Never before had India’ 
experienced such upheavals in so short a 
time asit had during the past few 
months, he declared. 


The gréat changes which were taking 
place now had to be viewed not in the 
context of the present-day  circum- 
stances but in relation to the effects 
which they might produce in times to 
come. Seen from that angle the formation 
of various unions was a great event. 


“ The end of the British rule in India "’, 
Pandit Nehru said, “ affected all aspects 
of our life. After the transfer of power 
on August 15, we had succeeded in manag- 
ing our affairs peacefully. India 
would have, by now, attained an 
enviable position in the comity of nations 
and could have exercised great influence 
in international affaire, but unfortunately 
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Pandit Nehru, Prime Minister of India 
udministerina the oath of allegiance tothe 
Maharana .of Udatpur, the new 
' Rajpramukh of Rajasthan Unton. 


it happened otherwise and certain enemues 
of India created disturbed conditions © 
the country. At the same time while 
certain happenings made us stand (i 
graced in the eyes of the world, other 
constructive forces led us 
progress and solidarity. The move © 
form the various unions of States w* 
one of such forces.” 


To some people, may be, Pandit Nehru 
continued, the formation of these unions 
was not welcome, but on i t 
issues affecting the lives of millions of 
people, too much of importance 
not be attached to the likes 
and dislikes of a few individuals. Thé 
right or wrong of a thing should not b& 
jud by looking at it from persons 
angles. What mattered really was th 
demand of the time and what could 
done to meet that demand. It was ther 
duty to act in aceordance with th 


circumstances prevailing at present.”. 


“It will be my constant endeavour ' 


promote the — of Rajasthan and to 
enable it to a strong and belpfu 
member of tke Indian Union", said th 
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Mahardna of Udaipur, after taking the 
oath of allegiance to the new Union. 


After welcoming Pandit Nehru ‘and the 
Rulers of Rajsthan present on the occa- 
sion, the Maharana said that his family had 
the prond privilege to trace its ancestry 
from Sri Rama. 


“This State of Mewar was founded 
a thousand years ago by Bapa Rawal. 
During these centuries, it has always been 
the tradition of my house to take the lead 
in the task of national defence and develop- 
ment. Rana Sanga led Hindu India 
against the Mughal invasion of Babar, 
Maharana Pratep fought long and with 
unyielding valour against Emperor 
Akbar, Mahrana Raj Singh led Hindu 
India in ite protest to Emperor Aurangazeb 
against the imposition of the Jeziya tax in 
a letter which embodies the lofty spirit 
of India. 


Continuing, he said that as in the 
defence of India, so also in the political 
and economic development of the country, 
it was in keeping with the traditions of 
his house to be with the people of India. 
For various reasons it had not been 
poasible so far to achieve a common 
measure of agreement among the States 
of Rajputana for the purpose of forming 
a Rajasthan Union in spite of sincere effort 
on the part of everybody to achieve that 
purpose. But simply because a perfect 
remedy was not available, it was not wise 
to throw away a good chance of solving 
an important problem. 


He had, therefore. decided that the 
time had come for the integration of as 
large a part of Rajasthan as was immedi- 
ately feasible so that Rajasthan might 
make a contribution of value to the great- 
ness of India. 


The Maharana concluded : ‘‘ Let us by 
our united action. utilize our natural 
resources, our common culture and unity 
of life throughout Rajasthan not only 
for the welfare of our people but also 
for the larger good of our motherland ”’. 


POWER TO CANCEL IMPORT 
LICENCES 


A notification in the Gazette of India 
on May 1 empowers the Government of 
India, and in certain cases the Chief 
Controller of Imports also, to cancel or 
otherwise make ineffective, in one or other 
of the following circumstances, import 
licences issued by any officer authorised 
to do 80. 


(i) when it is found, subsequent to the 
issue of a licence, that the same has been 
issued inadvertently, irregularly or con- 
trary to rules, fraudulently or through a 
misleading statement on the part of the 
importer concerned ; or . 

(i?) when it is considered necessary to 
penalise the licensee for breach of the 
Import Trade Control regulations or for 
the commitment of an act prejudicial to 
those regulations ; or 


_(s#¢) when it is found that the licensee 
has not compiled with any one or more of 
the conditions subject to which the 
lisence may bave been issued. 
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“A Covenant for the formation off 
Patiala and East Punjab States Unior 
was signed on May 5 by the Rulers of, 
the East Punjab States. The inauguration 
of the Union has been fixed to take place 
on July 15 and it is expected that al 
the Uniting States will have trans 
ferred their administration by August 20, 
1948, 


The new State will comprise an area 
of over ten thousand square miles with 


/& population of about 3} million and a 


revenue of about 8 crores. The Union 
includes the premier Punjab State of 
Patiala which has a population of about 
2 million and has so far been recognised 
as a viable unit. 


One of the important features of the 
Covenant is the provision for the ex- 
ecution by the Raj Pramukh on behalf 
of the Union an Instrument of Accession 
giving powér to the Dominion Legisla- 
ture to make laws for the new State on 
all matters in list I and list HI in 
Schedule VII of the Government of 
India Act 1935, except the entries in 
list I relating to any tax or duty. 


The Maharaja of Patiala will be the 
Raj Pramukh of the Union for life; the 
Maharaja of Kapurthala will be the Up- 
Rajpramukh for life. 


Sardar Patel’s Message 


After the Covenant was signed, Mr. 
V. P. Menon, Secretary, States Ministry, 
conveyed the following personal message 
from the Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister for States, Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel. 


“I am very pleased to know that the 
Rulera of Patiala, Kapurthala, Nabha, 
Jind, Faridkot, Malerkotla, Nalagarh and 
Kalsia have signed a Covenant integrating 
their States into Patiala and the East 
Punjab States Union. With the formation 
of this Union the process of integration 
of Indian States is practically complete. 
As Your Highnesses are aware, this process 
started as recently as December, 1947, and 
it is indeed very gratifying that, thanks 
to the willing consent and patriotic co- 
operation of the Rulers as well as the 
people of the States, this difficult 
work has been brought to a successful 
close in such an _ astonishingly short 
period. But for the patriotic assis- 
tance of the Rulers it would have been 
quite impossible to finish this work so 
soon. The Princely Order in India has 
contributed greatly to the strength of 
our Motherland by their spirit of sacrifice 
and their prompt decision to subordinate 
their own personal feelings and interests 
to the larger interest of the country. 


‘* I should like to add a special word of 
appreciation to His Highness the Maharaja 
of Patiala. Patiala has separate representa- 
tion in the Constituent Assembly and we 
have always realised that with its natural 
resources the State could stand on its legs. 
His Highness has, however, willingly 
agreed to pool the resources of his State 
with those of the other States in the East 
Punjab, and by so doing he has enabled us 
to build up a unit comparable in size and 
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population to some of the largest units 
which we have hitherto formed. I am 
particularly grateful to His Highness for the 
commendable public spirit shown by him. 
No less am I grateful to Your Highnesses 
of the other States for your wise and 
statesmanlike decision. 


“I seo a great future for the new Union. 
The area is rich in agricultural and natural 
resources. I am confident that it will 
become even more prosperous by sharing 
in our plans of future development. But 
what is more important is that the people 
of these States are naturally industrious 
and are well-known throughout the world 
for their extraordinary physical courage 
and powers of endurance. In their con- 
tribution to the defence of the country 
they have been second to none. I have no 
doubt that your State-will be the bulwark 
of our country in the days to come ”’. 


Patiala Ruler’s Assurance 


The Maharaja of Patiala speaking on 
behalf of the Rulers of the East Punjab 
States pequested Mr. V. P. Menon to 
convey their assurance to Sardar Patel 
that he could count on their sincere effort 
to make this Union strong. He stated 
that the East Punjab States had gone 
through a very difficult period and heavy 
task ny ahead of them, The Punjab 
States were ~ geographically so situate 
as toconstitute the frontier of India. 
He and _  his’_ brother’ Princes, he 
added, were fully conscious of their 

nsibilities which he hoped, they 
will be able to shoulder by mutual co- 
operation and the,help of the Ministry of 
States. The Maharaja added that the 
people of the Punjab States were primarily 
soldiers and they looked upon the Sardar 
as a great soldier. He affirmed that the 
Sardar will have the fullest support of the 
new Union in making India strong. The 
Maharaja of Kapurthala assured of his full 
co-operation in making the Union 
success. 


~ 


STAFF COLLEGE AT 
WELLINGTON 


On the occasion of the opening of the 
Staff College at Wellington on April 5, 
the Defence Minister, Sardar Baldev 
Singh, in a message said that the effi- 
ciency of the army to a great extent 
depended upon the training of its staff 
officers. 


The message which was addressed to 
Major-General W. D. A.  Lentaigne, 
Commandant of the Staff College, adds: 
‘I greatly appreciate the efforts made 
by you and your staff to fulfil this immedi- 
ate requirement by starting this college 
at so short a notice. I should like to 
assure you of my fullest support in the 
solution of whatever problems you may 
be confronted with in the growth ot the 
new college. I wish you’ the bast 
of luck and every success ”’. 
~The members of the Staff College staff 
in a reply to the message thanked the 
Defence Minister for his support and 
assured him that they were determined 
to do their best for India and the 
Indian Army. 
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(Above left) Pandit Nehru administers the oath of allegiance to Mr. Maniklal Verma, 


of the Rajasthan Union. (Above) Mr. Manikial Verma, Premier of Rajasthan, 
the Durbar held to inaugurate the Union 
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Pandit Nehru addressing a _ public Rajpramukhs and Prime Ministers of the newly Yormed States Unions 0’ ographed 
meeting in Udaipur on April 12 at the conference held on May 6 at the States Ministry in New Ibi 
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(Above) The Jam Saheb of Nawanagar (second from left), Rejpramukh of Saurashtra 
takes the oath of office. Sardar Patel, Deputy Prime Minister of India, is to his right. 


(Righ) Mr. N. V, Gadgil administers the oath of allegiance to the Maharaja of Rew, 
Rajpramukh Vindhya Pradesh Union 
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Above) Rulers of Central India in conterence with Mr. V. P. Menon, States Secretery just 
lefore the signing of the covenant of the Gwalior-Indore-Valwa merger on April 22, (Right) 
The Waited State of  Matsya was inaugurated by Mr. N. V. Gadgil, 
Minister, at a Special Durbar held in Bharatpur on March.17 
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THE HIMACHAL 


HE Himachal Pradeeh, of which Shri 
N. C. Mehta has been appointed 
Chief Commissioner, is a special 
constitutional innovation, which differs 
from other Unions of States. It has been 
conceived as a Lieutenant-Governor’s Pro- 
vince, which till the Indian constitu. 
tion now in the making is enabled to 
permit of the creation of such a unit, 
will be administered by a Chief Commis. 
sioner. Though the Province is to have 
a Legislature and an Advisory Council 
of three Rulers, it will remain constitu- 
tionally a Centrally administered area, 
the object of the Government of India 
being to take on their own initiative 
effective measures for the advance- 
ment and development of the area and 
at the same time to secure the parti- 
cipation of its people with ite 
governance. 


With its southern base in Pathankot 
Tehsil of East Punjab and its northern 
boundary rising up to the lofty Tibetan 
plateau, the new Province extends from 
the banks of the Jumna in the East to 
the borders of Jammu and Kashmir in the 
West, comprising in all an area of more 
than 11,000 sq. miles with a population 
exceeding a@ million. The area presents, 
moreover, such 4 striking uniformity in 
economic conditions, cultural development 
and historical tradition that the integra- 
tion of all its 24 States, now complete with 
the exception of Bilaspur at the moment, 
may pave the way for the development of 
the Province as a whole on a regional basis. 


Rich in Culture and Art 


Historically, these States were founded 
by Rajput immigrants in the ]4th and 
16th centuries, who had sought these 

7 Himalayan retreate to preserve their cultu- 
ral freedom. Naturally, therefore, the people 
of the territory are known to be strict 
and conservative in their religious outlook, 
inaccessibility and lack of communication 
tending further to confirm their old 
world customs and beliefs. But once 
settled in these sheltered nooks, the 
Rajput immigrants came to create a new 
culture which soon expressed itselfin song, 
dance and religious folk-lore and in the art 
of painting. Particularly in paigting their 
contribution to the central artistic tradition 
of India has been most valuable and signi- 
ficant. The Kangra School of Art, which 
marked a special phase of Indian painting 
at its best and had ita hey-day of ex- 
pression through a whole century between 
1750 and 1850, had its origin and inspira- 
tion in these Himalayan Hills. The impress 
of their artistic gift was seen also in 
their main handicraft namely, woollen tex- 
tiles, and even today the ‘Dhussa or the 
light woollen blanket, homely yet beautiful, 
is their speciality and Chamba prints and 
coloured rumale or cloth are still famous, 
The Paharis, as the people of this region 
are called, are known for their habit of 
ceaseleasly plying the Takli both while a 
rest and while at work. 


The region is economically backward, 
compared with conditions in India. 
Ite main crops are maize, rice and 
potato besides fruite from its famous 
orchards which are still raised by 
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Shri N. C. Mehta 


old methods unaffected by the benefite 
of modern science and organisation. 
In fact lack of easy communication 
within the territory proves, it is felt, an 
impediment to any attempt at such 
methodical . exploitation of -agricultural 
produce or timber, which forms another 
source of wealth in the area. The area 
is also believed to contain larger mineral 
deposits, including in particular, silver. 
It has also enormous possibilities for the 
development of health resorts and has 
some noted mineral springpr. 


Backward as they are economically, 
the Paharis have qualities which augur 


well for the speedy development of their 
territory. Adaptable, industrious, honest 
and pleasant mannered as they are, 
they have also acquitted themselves 
as brave soldiers: two of the V. Cs. 
won by the Indian Army during the last 
war went, it may be recalled, to men 
from the Hill States. 


ALWAR INQUIRY FINDINGS 


Having considered the material before 
them regarding the activities of the 
Rashtriya Swayam Sewak Sangh in the 
Alwar State and the possible complicity 
of that organisation in the assassination 
of Mahatma Gandhi and in other serious 
crimes, as well as the allegations of support 
extended to it by the State Government, 
the Government of India on Feb. 7, 1948, 
directed an investigation to be made and, 
pending its conclusion, temporarily took 
over the administration of the State. 
The enquiry, which was conducted by 
Mr. KBL "Roth I.C.8., has concluded in 
so far as it relates to His Highness per- 
sonally. The Government of India are 
very gratified to announce that it has been 
established to their satisfaction that His 
Highness himself was not concerned in 
any such activities. 


The enquiry has  ffurther disclosed 
that, in the disturbances which led to 
the departure of the Meos from the 
State, the Meos were by no means an 
inoffensive minority. On the other hand, 
clear proof has been forthcoming to show 
that it was the Meos who played an 
aggressive and militant role. 
fomented serious communal disturbances 
in the latter part of 1946 and in 1947. 
Retaliation followed and the conflict took 
on the form of a communal feud. 


The enquiry concerning Dr. N. B. 
Khare, formerly Prime ini of 
Alwar, and other officials of the State ig 
proceeding. 


~ ADMINISTRATION OF KUTCH 


Discussions between the Government 
of India, His Highness the Maharao of 
Kutch and popular representatives of 
Kutch ing the future administration 
of the State have resulted in complete 


agreement. 


His Highness has ted the advice 
of the States Ministry rae ving : ard ei 
the peculiar geographical position of Kutch 
and ite need for development, the admin- 
istration should in future be carried on by 
the Dominion Government. 


The transfer is to take place from June }, 
1948. Kutch will remain a te adminis- 
trative unit and no change in this position 
will be made except after prior con- 
sultation with His Highness. 


The agreement prevides for the con- 
tinuance of all the personal rights, privi- 
leges, dignities and titles of His Highness 
as heretofore enjoyed 
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The Government of India view with 
articular gratification the highly patrio- 
ie action of His Highness the Maharao. 
This action has been prompted by His 
Highness’ realisation that the welfare of 
the State and of India as a whole is 
involved in the new arrangements. 


Sardar Patel has expressed very high 
appreciation of the manner in which His 
Highness the Maharao of Kutch has aeted 
ever since the accession of Kutch to the 
Dominion of India in the larger interests 
of the whole country. The Government 
of India have assured His Highnese the 
Maharao of Kutch and the le of the 
State that this area will be developed and 
a standard of livmg and administration will 
be secured to Kutch not inferior to that 
prevailing in any of the Provinces. 
The Government of India have assured 
His Highness that as soon as the new 
administration is set up it will have the 
close association of the people of the 
State. 
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Mr. Jairamdas Doulatram addressing the conference of provincial Premiers and Food Ministers 


Mr. JAIRAMDAS DAULATRAM 
REVIEWS FOOD SITUATION 


UR food position is not as bad as 
some people might imagine. If 
we maintain our determination 

to take all the steps that are nece 

and expedient to help those parts of — 

the country where the supplies are short 

and prices high the country will have to 
face no major crisis on the food front,’’ 
said Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram, Food 

Minister, Government of India, presid- 

ing over the Conference of Provincial 

Premiers and Food Ministers which opened 

in New Delhi on April 28. 


é¢ 


Mr. Jairamdas continued : 


«Three months ago,. the Government 
were faced with the grave consequences 
of the failure of a monsoon in a large 
number of districts in Madras. We had 
to put forth every effort to deal with 
those consequences. It was impossible 
to deal with them without the whole- 
hearted co-operation of such parts of our 
country as were luckily in a position 
to come to the succour of Madras. The 
Prime Minister took an active hand in 
securing this succour, and I am grateful 
to the Premiers of the more fortunate 
Provinces for the splendid response they 
gave to his approach to them in the 
interests of Madras. I have not the 
slightest doubt that the continuance of 
such co-operation from the lus areas 
of the country will enable us to tide over 
our present difficulties. 


I will not trouble you with many 
figures: only a few may suffice as testi- 
mony of my belief. 


‘I would first take our internal supply 
position. The revised estimates of the yield 
of seven major foodgrains of the country 
show that we have produced more than 
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what we did last year, and this inspite of 
the large set-back to the tune of about 
1,200,000 tons in the crop production 
of Madras due to the failure of the 
monsoon. Whereas in the year 1946- 
47 India produced 39,528,000, tons of all 
these foodgrains, in the year 1947-48 
the production was 40,425,000 tons. 


This means that we have produced 
nearly 900,000 tons more than last year 
though we are still deficit so far as the 
total needs of the country are concerned. 
The crops in some parts of Northern 
India which are coming to the market 
since the close of the year 1947-48, but 
not before the close of the calendar year 
1948, have been above the average and 
I have an expectation that this circum- 
stance should materially affect in a favour- 
able direction both our supply and our 
price position in the coming few months. 


‘As you all know, India has had to 
depend on a certain quantity of imports 
from outeide which have latterly been 
to the tune of about twenty to twentyfive 
lakh tons. It is a lucky circumstance 
that in regard to the import of foodgrains 
also, the situation has considerably 
improved in the coursd of the last two 
months. In February, it was feared 
that we may not succeed in securing 
more than 1,700,000 tons during 1948. 
To-day, as a result of various factors, 
the chances of securing 2,000,000 tons 
from outside India have definitely im- 
proved. At the same time there has 
been improvement in another direction 
also during these two months, 


While in February it was feared that 
the contributions from the Provinces 
and States may not exceed 300,000 tons, 
today we have the confidence that the 
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internal surplus available to the Central 
Government from the Provinces and 
States would come up to 500,000 tons. 
I have a feeling that with the co-operation 
of all parts of the country, this internal 
surplus may reach even a higher figure. 
The change in the situation from Fe 

to April has thus been substantial. If 
we include the 500,000 tons of the carry- 
over from 1947, our total availabilities of 
foodgrains for distribution are now 
calculated to be of the figure of 3,600,000 
tons. This situation has enabled the 
Government of India to increase ite 
allocation to the deficit areas from 
2,200,000 tons, our original commitment, 
to 26,000,000 tons. 


Fuller Co-operation Needed 


*I need not emphasize that increase 
of imports from outside is the last thing 
which any one of us wishes, and it 
may be possible to reduce our demand 
from other countries if our own country 
rose to the occasion in the next few 
months. Instead of paying crores of 
rupees to ortside countries, we would 
prefer to give that money to our own 
people in return for foodgrains. We 
must speed up the arrival of the time when 
we need not import a single pound 
of outside food, and instead of 88 of our 
183 districts in the Provinces being deficit, 
we should have none but surplus oneg 
throughout our Indian - Dominion. 
Despite the improved internal surplus 
and import position, I do not want that we 
should be in any mood of self-compla- 
cence. The situation in the deficit 
areas needs all our attention. 


The difficulties the poorer sections of 
the population are experiencing as a 
result of high prices require gs 
measures to d with their problem. 
The Government of India are keeping 
& close watch on the day to day develop- 
ments. I may venture to express my 
feeling that we can successfully avoid any 
unusual development on the food front 
if we all in the country, the Government, 
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Pandit Nehru inaugurated the food conference 


CATASTROPHE ON FOOD 
FRONT AVERTED 


The Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru, - 


| Inaugurating the Conference said : 


‘Victory in war is much more im. | 

winning a battle. The : 
‘ country has been able to avert a catas- : 
trophe on the food front, but difficulties : 
still remain and there must be no slacken. ' 


| portant than 


. ing of our efforts”. 


‘The solution of many of our pro- | 
| upon increased food ; 
_ production, he added. For some reason ‘ 


blems 


or other enough attention and en 


has not been paid eo 

which has | 
dispute. We have in: 
hand the execution of mnay major irriga- | 
tion projects but the results of these will - 
years. . 


the realisation of this 
. never been in 


be available only after some 
But there are many ways of inc 


. production by more concentrated effort ”’. 


Referring to the present food situation - 
in the country, Pandit Nehru stated that - 
during the past few months, they had ; 
: faced many difficulties on the food front, - 
- but they had surmounted them succeas- _ 
fully, partly because nature had helped | 
_ them, but mainly because they had . 
Provinces and: 
States had co-operated in a splendid ‘ 

manner, which was a matter of great 
signi ce in the solution of other - 
national problems. A catastrophe on the . 
foodfront had been averted, but difficulties - 


helped themselves. 


still remained and there could be no 


slackening of effort, because the level 


of subsistence in India was very low. 
In conclusion Pandit Nehru paid a 


tribute to the Food Minister, «who 


bad worked hard and achieved very 


: substantial results during the last few . 


‘ months". 
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the trade and the people could more 
effectively co-operate than has _ been 
possible so far. Our problems are not 
solved by the mere knowledge that we 
have some surplus inside the country 
and that we can import a good quantity 
of foodgrains from other countries. 
Things will not happen simply by them. 
selves. Food from foreign porte or our 
country’s mandis will not by itself reach 
the mouths of the poor and the hungry. 
All these lakhs of tons of food have to 
be secured in time, secured at reasonable 
prices, stored properly, moved quickly, 
distributed efficiently before we will 
have saved our people from the rigours 
of leas food and higher prices which 
parts of Madras and Bombay are experi- 


encing. 


Price Trends 


It is my earnest hope that the Govern- 
ment of India will receive the fullest 
co-operation from all sides. Today it 
will not be the failure of the last monsoon 
in some parts of our country but our 
own failure in making a determined and 
co-operative effort to deal with its con- 
gequences which will be responsible for 
any hardships our people may go through. 
Considering the y response 
of several Provinces and_ States 
and the manner in which our transport 
system is rising to the occasion, I feel 
hopeful that we will be in a position to 
avoid any major food crisis. 


“I would welcome the guidance of 
the Premiers present here as to the steps 
which we may take to deal with the prob- 
lems of the deficit areas whose demands 
on us may further increase and also the 
steps which the Government should now 
take towards further decontrol in 
regard to the movement and distribu- 
tion of foodgrains to our people. We 
have circulated for your consideration 
&® memorandum on _ the _ food position 
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during the first quarter of 1948 which 
reviews the situation in different Pro- 
vinces and States, and states in con- 
clusion some of the main considerations 
which are relevant for a decision in 
regard to further steps}towards decontrol. 
That memorandum also gives some 
idea of the gradual fall in prices in 
Northern India over the pre-decontrol 
blackmarket price though great diver- 
gences disclosed in the price of the 
same grain in different parte of the 
country due to difficulty or restriction 
of movement are also a feature of the 
price situation. 


In regard to some foodgrains the prices 
are definitely on the decline: in 
to others, they are maintaining a high 
level in the deficit areas. All the real 
causes of these high prices and all the 
steps that should be taken to deal with 
them will, I hope, be the subject of dis- 
cussion in this Conference. 


Movement Bans 


“Various suggestions have also been 
made as to the direction along which 
our next s should move. A section 
of the people is of the view that time has 
come for the complete removal of inter- 
rovincial barriers to the movement of 
ke Some would propose the 
decontrol of free movement of one or 
other of the foodgrains; some would 
prefer that free movement may only be 
allowed towards the deficit areas: some 
suggest that an experiment in the re- 
moval of inter-provincia] barriers may be 
tried for a limited area in the country. 
These are some of the matters in which 
I seek your guidance: There is also the 
question as to what should be our attitude 
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trade 


towards any section wuich the 


may be taking or may take, which would. 


create difficulties in the free and full 
flow of foodgrains to where they are 
needed. 


“I do not want to lose hope in the 
trading community. We want their 
co-operation. But they must play 
fair with the people in this hour of 
difficulty. These and other problems 
inherent in the present situation would 
need your consideration, and the advice 
vou tender to us would be of consider- 
abie value in coming to conclusions as 
to Government of India’s future line of 
action. As you know, the last Con- 
ference of the Food Ministers took place 
in November last. It was intended that 
the Food Ministers would meet periodi- 
cally to review the food situation and 
express their views as to further steps 
in the programme of decontrol, It 1s, 
therefore, intended that after the 
Premiers of our Provinces and States 
have given us their general guidance 
in regard to the food problem as it 1s 
today, the Food Ministers will, in the 
light of that guidance, deal with all 
items of the Agenda in their full detail. 


Conference Discussions 


The Conference was unanimous of the 
opinion that there was need for better 
organisation of railway transport to meet 
increased demands of grain movements 
and for adequate supplies of materials 
and implements necessary for increasing 
food production. 


Mr. O. P. Ramaswamy Reddiar, Pre- 
mier of Madras, reviewed the situation 
in his province following decontrol 
and the failure of the north-east monsoon. 
He felt that the Government would 
have to undertake the responsibility of 
making grain available to about 25 to 30 
million people during the period May to 
October. His suggestions were to 
increase the present grain allotment of 
400,000 tons to Madras, secure additional 
quotas of petrol and diesel oil and some 


protection for cottage industries like 
gur manufacture, 
Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, U. P. 


Premier, stated that the last kharif crep in 
the province had been normal and the rabi 
crop was better than last vear's, They 
were trying to meet their own needs 
of foodgrains as far as possible from 
within the province, without being a 


burden on the Centre. Thus more 
supplies could be available for other 
provinces. The removal of controls 


in the U. P. had had a salutary effect on 
the people, but it was necessary to en- 
force stricter measures against hoarding. 
The lasting solution to the food problem 
was however increased production. 
Pandit Pant detailed the steps taken 
in. the U. P. towards this end. 


Dr. B. C. Rov, Premier of Bengal, 
stressed the need for vreater grain assis. 
tance from the Centre and stated that 
though procurement was better than in 
1947, they were not able to assure more 
than a 10 oz. ration to the population. 
He did not favour complete decontrol 
till the Province had a reserve equivalent 
to at least three months’ requirements. 


Mr. H. K. Mehtab, Premier ot Orisea, 


promised maximum exports of rice’ for 
the deficit areas. 
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__ Dr Gopichand Bhargava, Premier of 
East. Punjab, stated that the food position 
in his province was satisfactory. They 
had a bumper gram crop and _ offered 
10,000 tons of it for immediate export 
to Madras. It might also be possible 
for them to Joan some wheat. . 


In the absence of Mr. B. G. Kher, 
Premier of Bombay, who joined the Con. 
ference later, Mt. Dinkerrao Desai, the 
Bombay Food Minister, stated that 
Bombay was a heavily deficit area in 
foodgrains and they needed a_ larger 
allotment from the Centre. To meet 
the threat of increasing prices of food- 
grains, they were organising a chain of 
fair price shops for the whole province. 
For increased food production, Mr. 
Desai pleaded for larger supplies of diesel 
oll for the cultivators. If necessary, 
these might be diverted from industrial 
concerns, 


Mr. A. N. Sinha, Food Minister, Bihar, 
stated that although grain prices were 
still high in the province, the policy of 
decontrol had been welcomed in Bihar. 
He suggested measures for checking 
hoarding and asked for more imports for 
his province. , 


Mr. R. K. Patil of the C. P. expressed 
the view that there could not be a uniform 
food policy for the whole country. The 


effects of the revised food folicy bad 
not been the same, on surplus 
and deficit provinces. As far as his own 
rovince was concerned, as aresult of 
decontrol, they had been able to 
export more rice than last year. They 
had therefore secured all the advantages 
of control without ite disadvantages. 


Mr. O.K. Das, Food Minister, Assam, 
referred to the procurement difficulties 
in his province. 


Mr. K. C. Reddy, Premie’ of Mysore, 
stated that in his state, the policy of pro- 
gressive decontrol had been fully justified 
by the results achieved. Even under 
existing rationing commitments they had 
enough rice stocks for over six months, 
but it was their intention to further 
curtail these commitments shortly. He 
offered substantial quantities of millet 
and milo for Madras. 


Mr. Pattam Thanu Pillai, Premier of 
Travancore, declared that his state depend- 
ed on imported grain to the extent of about 
60 ° of its requirements. He pleaded 
for adequate stocks from time to time, 
as in the past their grain rations had been 
very low. The present allotment from the 
Centre was satisfactory but by no means 
adequate. Mr. Pillai also pleaded for a 
lower price of rice, as at present about 
half their annual revenue was spent on 
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Weather Service to Farmers 


The Department was started in 1875 
as a result of the findings of a Famine 
Commission. From this and the fact 
that agriculture is India’s foremost 
industry and crop production is prim- 
urily dependent on the vagaries of rainfall 
and weather conditions, a day to day 
weather service for farmers could have 
been expected earlier. But the defi- 
ciency of communications in the country 
for long remained an impediment. With 
the developent of the Broadcasting 
Organisation the way was made clear 
for the starting of this service. 


When restrictions on the publication 
of weather news were withdrawn, arrange- 
ments were made to issue weather 
bulletins in different Indian languages 
for farmers in the rural programmes of 
All India Radio. From July 1945 
the Bombay, Madras,  Trichinopoly, 
Calcutta, Lucknow, Delhi and other 
stations started broadcasting district- 
wiso forecasts of weather during the 
next 36 hours with a further outlook for 
the following two or three days. In this 
service, weather requirements of indi- 
vidual crops were also taken into account. 
Simple indigenous equivalents easily 
understood by farmers were used for 
meteorological terms. 


The bulletins were based on ‘ crop 
weather calendars " prepared by the Agri- 
cultural Meteorological Section with the 
co-operation of Provincial and State 
Agricultural Departments. These 
calendars showed the nature of the 
weather reports or warnings useful in 
respect of particular crops and districts, 
Supply of these bulletins to newspapers 
both English and Indian languages was 
also started from Muy 1, 1946, 
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Meteorological services to the public 
included daily, weekly and monthly 
reports from Poona and other centres. 
The Regional Weather Summaries and 
All India Weather Summaries were 
restarted from July 1, 1945. 


~ 


Special services to the army, navy and 
air forces, civil aviation, shipping and 
ports and to Government Departments 
were continued during the year. The 
number of forecasts supplied to pilots 
alone was of the order of 80,000. is- 
tance was also provided to CWINC, 
CIB and similar Bodies dealing with water 
and other power projects such as the 
Kosi, the Mahanadi, the Damodar and 
the Sindhri_ projects. 


Two notable developments in the 
organisation of the Department were its 
reorganisation on a regional basis involv- 
ing the establishment of seven regional 
centres at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, 
Madras, Naypur, Karachi, and Lahore 
from April 1, 1945 and the taking over 
of the Meteorological Tele-communications 
Svstem from the Air Command. The 
organisation for observations was also 
strengthened by the taking over of 
stations set up by the USAAF. 


During the fFyear the Department 
carried out many investigations on 
several important meteorological pro- 


blems, some of which involved sending 
up explosion sound waves high up in the 
etinosphere and radio technique, and 
also on atmospherics. earthquakes, eic., 
and brought out a nurnber of papera 
and scientific notes. 
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foodgrains. In view of the peculiar condi- 
tions of Travancore, they could not embark 
on a policy of decontrol unless adequate 
safeguards were provided. 


Mr. Jainarain Vyas, Premier of Jodhpur, 
referred to the upward tendency of food- 
grain prices in his state, which was 
accentuated by a large influx of refugees 
from Pakistan. 


Mr. U. N. Dheber, Premier of Saurashtra 
stated that his province had become a 
full-fledged unit only few days ago, but 
he was already concerned about the high 
grain prices prevailing in the area. He 
felt that there should be greater co- 
ordintion among the Food, Transport 
and Finance Ministries. Drastic action 
was also called for against profiteers. Mr. 
Dheber suggested an immedite allotment 
of grants to his state which would help 
steady prices. 


Mr. D. Bhandari, Food Minister of 
Jaipur, expressed the view that the policy 
of progressive decontrol of food had 
been an unqualified success. The present 
grain prices had given fillip to increased 
food production. Jaipur had declared 
@ small surplus of coarse grains. 


Sub-Committees Appointed 


The Conference appointed a  Sub- 
Committee consisting of the Food Minis- 
ters of certain Provinces and States to re- 
port on the steps to be taken to prevent 
hoarding, aud three other Sub-Committees 
consisting of officials from the Central 
Government, Provinces and States to 
make recommendations on improving 
transport arrangements, the supply of 
materials for increaing food production 
and the arragements necessary for en- 
suring grain supplies to certain classes 
of the people. 


On April 29, the last day of the Con- 
ference representatives of the states who 
have not expressed their views earlier 
reviewed the food situation in their 
respective areas. There was general 
dissatisfaction over the present transport 
situation and the supply of materials 
necessary for increasing food production. 


The Chief Secretary of Faridkot 
offered 39,000 tons of gram for deficit 
areas. 


Mr. Shamnath Saraf, Minister, Kashmir, 
explained the requirements of the two 
areas of Jammu and Kashmir in relation 
to the ‘undeclared war” against the 
state. He asked for a special allotment 
of wheat. ; 


Mr. R. L. Vyas, Food Minister of 
Gwalior, strongly urged for assistance 
from the Centre in the matter of wheat 
soed for.the next harvest. To deal with 
the evil of food hoarding, the Minister 
favoured @ campaign to rouse the civic 
conscience of the people, and the opening 
of fair price shops. He suggested the 
establishment of a Central Advisory 
Committce to deal with problems of 
mechanised cultivation, irrigation, 
manures and allied matters. 


The representative of Bikaner wel- 
comed the policy of decontrol and stated 
that the sutisfaction of the people more 
than cor:pensated for the rise in prices. 
It was possible they would be able to 
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increase their offer of 15.000'tons of gram 
to Madras, but they needed some wheat 
for their refugee population. 


Mr. Tejsinha Kothri of Mewar stated 
that in his state the policy of decontrol 
had ‘helped to ease the food situation. 
They needed some more rice. 


Mr. Balkrishna Menon, Food Minister, 
Cochin, stated that their internal pro- 
duction was sufficient for about half the 
vear and the state had to rely on imports 
for the balance. They were taking measures 
to increase their production by ahout 30 
per cent. He pleaded for fisnancial assis- 
tance from the Central Government fo 
their irrigation schemes. 


The Prime Minister of Patiala, Lieut.- 
General Gurdial Singh Hariko, offered for 
immediate export 10,000 tons of gram, 
6,000 tons of bajra and 2,000 tons of 
barley. 


Mr. D. V. Gaekwar of Baroda suggested 
the opening of fair price shops with 
adequate supplies, to safeguard the 
interests of the lower middle classes and 
the poorer sections of the peope. 


The Hvderabad Minister offered the 
state’s fullest co-operation in the solution 
of India’s food problem. They were 
deficit in rice and wheat to the extent 
of about 70,000 tons. If this were met 
from the Centre. they would surrender 
their surplus millets and about 40,000 
tons of pulses for the deficit areas. 


The Conference also considered three 
reports of the 4 Sub-Committees ap- 


pointed the previous yesterday. The 
Sub-Committee dealt with measures to 
be taken against hoarding, problems of 
transport, the supply of materials re- 
quired for incresusing agricultural pro- 
duction and the feeding of special classe« 
of people. Various suggestions were 
made in regard to the report on transport 
which would be considered by the Gov- 
ernment of India. The report of the 
last Committee will be circularised to 
the various Governments for eliciting 
their opinion. 


Winding up the proceedings of the 
Conference, Mr. Jairamdas Doulatram 
said: “My feelings have been with 
those areas where the people have not 
adequate food and funds to meet their 
requirements. India is one and both 
our difficulties and favourable circum- 
stances are common property. The main 
question is the difficulty experienced by 
certain provinces and states in meeting 
the day to day requirements of the people. 
With the co-operation of such parts as 
have lower prices and probably fair 
stocks and if we are able to maintain 
our morale, the country will be able 
to deal with the situation without any 
major difficulty. For 30 years we 
struggled against mighty odds and step 
by step we came to success. It is that 
same spirit that must carry us through 
the present difficult situation in some 
parts of the country. If the battles for 
freedom were of a particular nature. 
the fight against food shortages is not 
verv different. If we have the same 
feeling of unity and determination we 
are bound to succeed "’. 


TRANSPORT RATIONALISATION 
AIDS FOOD MOVEMENTS 


The steadily mounting demand on India’s 
rail transport today and how this is being 
met by advance planning and rationalisa- 
tion of movements by the Central Bcard 
of Transport, is reflected in the increased 
goods traffic of recent months as com- 
pared with that of the last quarter of 1947. 
Desnite the general traffic dislocation 
resulting from partition, the railways have 
carried 4,92,451 wagons of essential 
supplies in March 1948 as against 3,69,694 
wagons last October—an increase of 
1,22,757 wagons. 


Almost the first effect: of partition was 
the general disorganisation of the railway 
system in North India—the exchange of 
thousands of Railway personnel coupled 
with the movement of as many as three 
million refugees representing the capacity 
of about a thousand passenger trains, 
imposed a terrible strain on the Railways. 
Against this background, the policy of 
decontrol, introduced in December, would 
normally have imposed a heavy burden 
on the Railways. 


As a result. of decontrol, all movements 
of foodgrains on private or trade account 
were raised from Class IV to Class II 
priority. As, however, many of these 
movements are not in relation to public 
need but actuated by the profit motive 
resulting in cross movements and wastage 
of scarce transport badly needed for other 
essential industrial movements like coal, 
iron, and steel, it has become necessary to 
plan and organise these movements on the 
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basis of definite programmes. Such plann- 
ing became a regular feature of the weekly 
meetings of the Standing Committee af 
the Central Board of Transport which 
includes representatives of the Ministries 
of Food, Agriculture and Industry and 
Supply. 

As a@ result of close co-ordination and 
rationalisation of transport, movements of 


- grains and pulses have been stepped up, 


areas deficit in particular commodities 
have been served and the demand for 
Movement of commodities other than 
foodgrains have also been met in an 
increasing measure during the last few 
months. 


The following table gives the number of 
wagons loaded each month during the 
period October 1947 to March 1948 :—- 


Grain Other Total. 
and than 
pulses, grain and 
pulses 
Oct. 1947 34.045 3,35,649 3,69.6904 
Nov. 1947 30,149 3,56,270 3,886,419 
Dec. 1947 31,885 4.00,084 4,31.909 
Jan. 1948 36,411 4.37.029 4,73. 440 
Feb. 1948 41,015 4,38,619 4.790.524 
Mar. 1948 42,293 4,50,158 492,451 


It will be seen that there has been a 
steady increase in the total number ot 
wagons loa ied, the movement of grams 
and pulses registering a 33 per cent. nse 
since decontrol. 
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Date palms 


GUR FROM PALM TREE 


New Direction to Ancient Industry 


NYONE who has lived in South India 
A or Bengal will have often seen 
men climbing palm trees and tapp- 
ing them for toddy, but few of them know 
that from the juice of the palm tree gur has 
been manufactured for centuries. Despite 
all the progress made in the production of 
factory sugar, the indigenous palm gur 
production has survived to this day. In 
the days of the Kast India Company palm 
gur formed an important item of our export 
trade and even today about 175,000 tons 
of gur is made from the juice of palm trees 
in the villages of Bengal and Madras. NO 
large investment is necessary and no ela- 
borate technique is involved; the tools 
for tapping are prepared by village smiths 
and there are no inherent dangers of 
centralised production leading to the 
accumulation of wealth in the hands 
of a few. 


There ure three species of palm, the date, 
palmyra and sayo ; the tree can be grown 
on non-agricultural waste land and needs 
neither manuring, irrigation nor _ protec- 
tion against wild animals. If grown on the 
bunds of fields or banks of rivers and: 
canals, the palm prevents land erosion, 
and as # wind breaker it protects crops in 
the fields. Its various parts, the leaf, stalks, 
trunk and fibre, are all useful to the agri- 
culturist for making matting, ropes, bas- 
kets, water drains, tencing and stieds. Its 
tender leaves provide useful fodder tor 


cattle. Unlike the sugar cane, which 
perishes seasonally, the palm is a 
perennial supplier of 


sugar and the 
palmyra variety is & centenarian. : 


The palmyra yields 6,000 Ibs. per acre 
of gur; the yield from the sugar-cane is 
about just half. Even on the assumption 
that palmyra- gur and sugar cannot 
compete agaihst the mill product, the 
need for un increase, in gur production 
will be clear from the tigures of per 
capita consumption of gur and sugar in 


India with those in other countries. As 
against an annual average of 26 Ibs. in 
India it is 75lbs. in U. 2&. and 86 iba. in 
U.S.A. 2 


One of the greatest handicaps uf the 
Indian agriculturist is the lack ©! sub- 
sidiary occupation for guarunteeing an 
equilibrium in his agrarian economy. A8 
about 80 per cent of the population de- 
pends on agriculture, only decentralised 
industries requiring smail investments, 
handy tools and simple technique can 
adequutely serve the purpose. All these 
requirements are fulfilled by palm gur 
manufacture. ‘the men tap tne Juice and 
the women boil it. All village artisans, 
the potter, the smith, the tanner, and the 
carpenter coutribute to tae successful 
prosecution of palm gur production. 

Although there are thousands of palm 
trees in other provinces besides Madrae 
and Bengal. paim gur is almost unknown 
in other areas. OUniy about 1U per cent 
of the trees are used in the munutacture of 
toddy by termenting the juice; the other 
trees serve no purpose. Because of the 
rapid progress o1 prohibition, even these 
few trees will remain unutilized, and a 
large number of tappers will have to tind 
alternative employment. 


Realising the importance of palm gur 
manufacture as a cottage industry and as 
a means of providing employment to a 
large number of toddy tappers, the Central 
Ministry of Agriculture has sanctioned 
a sum of over Rs. 1,40,000 for the current 
year for developing patm gur scheme in 
the provinces. This work has_ been 
entrusted to Mr. Gajanan Naik, an inmate 
of Mahatma Gandhi's ashram at Sewa- 
gram, Wardha, who has to his credita 
_great deal of pioneering effort in -connec- 
tion with the preparation of gur and sugar 
from palmyra juice. 

He is at present engaged on three 
aspects of the problem, thé collection of 
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statistics regarding the number of palm 
trees of ditterent kinds and stat cl! 
industry in various provinces, (2) the 
importance and standardisation ot the 
methods of tapping and (3) standardis:- 
tiou of the methods of preserving tapped 
juice to prevent fermentation und ute 
proving tne nal product. Considering 
that the number oi tappable putms 1s 
estimated at 5 crores the unnual gur pro- 
duction in India can be increusea by 
about 1!) lakh tous. 


It may not also be beyond the _possi- 
binty or science to develop — shorter 
varieties of palmyra trees not higher than 
8 or 10 ft. which can be more easily tapped 
than at present. For one ot the greatest 
handicaps inthe development otf this 
industry is the high labour cost involved, 
because tue climbing of trees is more 
laborious than the actual tapping. 


Among the cardinal features of the 
present exploratory svheme ot Ministry 
ot Agriculture 1s to evolve methods 
sulted to village conditions and in keepiug 
with the capacity of village workers, who 
are not familiar with the handling of com- 
plicated machinery and cannot aftord 
expensive chemicals. 


The juice of the palm, which for ages 
past las been used to intoxicave the masses 
can now telp in increasing India’s gur 
production, in improving the low 
nutrition of ber undernourished people 
and is adding to the country’s national 
income. 


STEEL BALING HOOPS 
INDUSTRY 


The Government of India’s Resolution 
on the Indian Tariff Board's report 
dealing with a claim to protection by the 
steel baling hoops industry 1s published 
on April 1U in_ the Gazette of India 
(Extraordinary), says & Press Communique 
issued by the Ministry of Commerce on 
April 9. 


In its report, the Tariff Board has held 
that the industry is eligible tor protec. 
tion, though in so far as jute baling hoops 
are concerned the J. K. iron anu Steel 
Co. Ltd., sole producers at present of jute 
baling hoops, should in their own intereste 
shift their factory from Cawnpore to 
Asansol or Calcutta in the Province 0) 
West Bengal, where the jute industry & 
largely localised. in regard to coton 
baung hoops, the Mysore iron and Stee, 
Works have not been long enough in 
production to decide whether they have 
reached such a stage as would bring 
them fully within the terms of paragrapn 
» of Commerce Department NKesolution 
No. ¥18-T(55)-45, dated November 3, 
1945, namely, that the industry is estab- 
lhsbed and conducted on sound business 
lines and that it is likely within a reason- 
able time to develop sufficiently to be 
able to carry on successfully without 
protection or state assistance. 


The Government of India have accepted 
this recommendation and will impose a 
protective duty of 30 per cent against 
umporte from the United Kingdom and 
adjust the standard rate of duty on this 
basis, provided the conditions prescribed in 
the preceding paragraph are fulhiled and 
the J. K. Iran and Steel Co., Ltd. convert 
themselves into a public Ymited com- 
pany. 
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Mr. Jagjivan Ram, Labour Minister, addressing Labour Ministers’ Conference 


CENTRAL BOARD FOR INDUSTRIAL 
HOUSING 


The Conference of Labour Ministers 
of Provinces and important States which 
met in New,Delhi on May’3 and 4 undet 
the chairmanship of the Hon’ble Mr, 
Jagjivan Ram, Minister of Labour, Govern- 
ment of India, decided that an Expert 
Committee should be set up to advise 
on what should be the fair remuneration 
for capital and how surplus profits should 
be shared between capital and labour. 


It was agreed that this committee should 
be composed of three representatives 
each of employers and workers, an econo- 
mist and representatives of the Labour, 
Industry and Supply, Commerce and 
Finance Ministries of the Government of 
India. It was suggested that the Com- 
mittee should be required to submit 
its report by the end of June. 


Lhe Conference decided that ‘Tripartite 
Advisory Committees should be set 
up botn at the Centre and in the Provinces 
to implement the industrial truce resolu- 
tion adopted last December. ‘The 
Advisory Committees would set up 
various sub-committees to deal witn 
wages, production, industrial relations, 
housing etc. as might be found necessary. 
‘Lhe Central Advisory Committee whicn 
would ve the pivot of the industrial 
truce machinery would consider the report 
ot the kxpert Committee on fair re- 
Inueration to capital, 


(he sub-committee on Wages under 
the Central Advisory Committee, it was 
decided, should lay down the policy to be 
udopted in determining fair wages and in 
prescribing minimum wages under the 
wlinimum Wages Act. lt was recognised 
that sample agricultural surveys — should 
bo egmmencea without delay and the 
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questionnaire prepared by the Central 
Government for collecting statistical and 
other information in regard to agricul- 
tural labour should now be finalised. 


The Conference decided that the 
Central Government should set up a 
Housing Board and pass the necessary 
legislation to enable the Board to 
discharge its functions such as raising of a 


loan, the building of houses etc. It was 
agreed that for a housing scheme special 


financial provision was necessary. 
Various schemes including a proposal for 
capitation tax on employment were 
examined. It was recommended that 


details should be worked out quickly 
and that the Government of India should 
take an early decision. In _ these dis- 
cussions, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty 
Minister for Finance, also participated. 


Tt was recognised that it was impossible 
to do without cement and_ steel in places 
like Bombay where vertical development 
was necessary. On the other band, in 


Mr. Jagjivan Ram greets Babu Sampurnenand, U, P. Minisver 
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rural and semi-rural areas where it was 
possible to erect single storey buildings, 
it was felt that experiments should be 
carried on with processed earth so as to 
find out whether’ suitable and _ lasting 
houses could be constructed, reducing 
to the minimum the — use of building 
materials which were scarce. 


The Conference recommended that 
Employment should be included as 
concurrent subject in the New Con- 
stitution. It was decided that the 
Employment Exchanges should be made 
permanent and _ their administration 
transferrred to the Provinces as early as 
possible. The Centre should, however, 
continue to co-ordinate their activities. 
As regards Training Centres set up by the 
Labour Ministry, it was decided that they 
should be continued for a further year 
on the existing basis and _ should be 
handed over simultaneously with the 
Employment Exchanges to the Provinces. 


The Conference also decided that in 
view of the revised Factories Bill now 
before the Legislature, Factorv Inspec- 
torates in the Provinces and States 
should be strengthened so that an ade- 
quate inspection service might come 
into existence by the time the new Act 
comes into force. 


The Conference was attended by the 
Labour Ministers of Bombay, the United 
Provinces, Madras, the Central Provinces, 
Orissa, East Punjab, Assam, © Bihar, 
Mysore, Indore, Travancore and Cochin, 
besides the officials of the Ministries of 
Labour, Finance and Industry and Supply. 
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Mr. K. T. Bashyam, Labour Minister : 
programme to Mr. Jagjivan Ram. Mr. S. Lali, Labour Secretary, is on the right 


in Mysore, explains the State’s labour 


PROVIDENT FUND AND BONUS 
FOR COALMINERS 


An Ordinance was promulgated on 
April 23 conferring powers on the Central 
Government to frame a Provident Fund 
scheme and a bonus scheme for persons 
employed in coalmines in India. 


The Ordinance provides that the Central 
Government may specify the class of 
employees required to join the provident 
fund, the conditions under which they 
may be exempted, the rate, time and 
manner of payment of contributions both 
by the employers and the workers and 
the coalmines to which the scheme 
should apply. Similarly, in the case 
of the bonus scheme, it is provided that 
the Central Government may specify 
the coalmines to which the scheme 
should apply, the class of employees who 
would be eligible and the rates and condi- 
tions of the bonus. 


Powers are given to the Central Gov- 
ernment to provide for the levy of a 
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charge payable by the employer to 
meet the cost of administering the 
provident fund scheme. One of the 
provisions of the Ordinance is to the effect 
that a Board of Trustees may be formed 
consisting of nominees of the Central 
Government and_ representatives of 
employers’ and employees’ organisations, 
to manage the provident fund. 


The Central Government may appoint 
inspectors in respect of the schemes with 
powers to call for information and. 
examine records and registers relating to 
employment of workers, payment of 
wages and contributions or bonuses. 


The Ordinance also provides for the 
schemes to be brought into operation 
with retrospective effect. 


It is understood that details of both 
the provident fund as well as the bonus 
scheme would be published soon. 
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Where Bombay’s workers live—a working 


class colony built by the 


Bombay 


Development Department 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCE : A NEW ERA  cisirars nisyroint emony ertr 
IN INDIA’S HISTORY 


NAUGURATING _ the three-day 
session of the Indian Labour 
Conference in New Delhi’ on 

April 19, the Hon’ble Mr. Jagjivan Ram, 
Labour Minister, referred to the truce 
resolution adopted by the Industries 
Conference and expressed the view 
that a new era had dawned in India 
which would see the orderly and progres- 
sive liquidation of all forms of exploita- 
tion in fields, factories and elsewhere. 
He said : 


“The Indian Labour® Conference was 
the first tripartite o isation to be set 
up in the country. e have now gained 
wider experience of the working of tripar- 
tite machinery and the tendency will be 
to extend its scope and functions. We 
have already set up tripartite Industrial 
Committees for coal, cotton and textiles, 
and plantations. We hope shortly to set 
up similar Committees for jute, cement, 
tanning and leather, but the most import- 
ant development of tripartite machinery 
will be in connection with the imple- 
mentation of the Industrial Truce Reso- 
lution, to which I shall presently refer. 


“The resolution on industrial truce 
adopted at the Industries Conference in 
December last is a tribute to your patrio- 
tism and constructive effort. It is an 
evidence of your anxiety to help in tiding 
over the present crisis. But its imple- 
mentation is yet to come. It will demand 
your most earnest endeavour, sacrifice, 
restraint and that spirit of adjustment 
and accommodation which is an indispen- 
sable condition of compromise and con- 


ciliation. It will be the test of our 
patriotism and of our capacity to rise 
to. the occasion, The implementation 
of the truce must be accorded top priority 
in our national programme and'I most 
earnestly appeal to,you all to do your 
utmost to make it a reality. So far as the 
Government are concerned, I would like 
to give the assurance that we shall 
spare no effort to fulfil each and every 
obligation that is imposed upon us. 


When the Industrial Truce Resolution 
was adopted by the Industries Conference, 
I felt that a new era had dawned in 
India which would see the orderly and 
progressive liquidation of all forms of ex- 
ploitation in fields, factories and 
elsewhere. 


Bloodless Revolution 


‘* When I view existing economic condi- 
tions I often feel tempted, in the words 
of Omr Khayyam, ‘to grasp this sorry 
scheme of things entire, shatter it to 
bits—and then remould it nearer to the 
heart’s desire’. But this is not always 
practicable and I might be destroying 
much that is worthy of preservation. To 
expect radical and revolutionary changes 
overnight is a method only of violent 
revolution. I am opposed to violence 
and I would prefer to achieve my objec- 
tive with the co-operation of all parties. 
It is for this reason that I prefer the 
path of co-operation rather than the path 
of revolution. I am also confident that 
in tripartite. discussion each party will 
in time lose its angularities and adjust 
itself to the common interest of all. 


tenements in Bombay ie a very lively 
place during out of school houre 
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The Industrial Truce Resolution veritably 
marks new era in the history of our 
country. If implemented, it will bring 
about a bloodless economic revolution. 


‘‘The tripartite machinery which is 
proposed to be set up for the implementa- 
tion of the Industrial Truce Resolution 
will function at various levels—the Centre, 
the Regions and the Units, The details 
of this machinery will, I hope, receive your 
careful consideration. In this connec- 
tion I should like to acknowledge that the 
tripartite machinery which we are setting 
up in India owes much to the Interna- 
tional Labour isation which was set 
up after the First World War. In fact, 
the tripartite principle was first embodied 
in that organisation. In October last a 
preparatory Asian Regional Conference was 
held in Delhi under the auspices of the 
I. L. O. and this gave us a opportunity 
of observing the working of the tripartite 
machinery in the international sphere. 


* I am sure that all those who attended 
this Conference, the first of its kind in 
Asia, will agree with me, that it played 
an important part in creating a healthy 
desire and the determination in Asian 
countries to improve social standards. In 
this respect India is not lagging behind. 
On the contrary. she is well in advance 
of most Asian countries in her labour 
legislation and labour administration. 
This position she has been able to attain 
as a result of the continuous effort of the 
recent years during which important 
measures such as the Minimum Wages 
Act, the Employees’ State Insurance Act. 
the Trade Union Amendment Act and 
many others have come on the Statute 
Book. I am hoping that in this respect this 
ancient land of ours will set an example 
which will be followed by other Asian 
countries.”’ 


(Continued on Page 636) 
APPEAL TO LABOUR 


“We are gratified that so far as the 
i contemplated by the Govern- 
ment of India to implement the industrial 
truce is concerned, there has been more 
or leas unanimity; we will try our 
best to set up the machinery as _ early 
as we can and to implement the various 
objectives laid down in the truce resolu- 
tion”, assured the Hon'ble Mr. Jagjivan 
Ram, Labour Minister, in his concluding 
speech to the Conference on April 21. 


The Labour Minister appealed to the 
representatives of | employers and 
employees to advance the condition of the 
common man in the country. Our 
independence, our high ideals and ideolo- 
gies would have no meaning he added, if we 
could not add to the wealth of the country 
and thereby raise the standard of living 
at the common man. This could be done 
5) by increasing production and by 
rational distribution. How long it would 
take to do 20 was not easy to envisage. 
But nobody would disagree with the 
objective that there should be planned 
Production and rational distribution. 

Mr, Jagjivan Ram emphasized that the 
only way by which all parties could help 
Production was to try to resolve differences 
88 Soon as they arose. If all the three 


(Continued én Col. 3) 
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DETERMINATION 


OF FAIR 


WAGES 


Standing Labour Committee Discussions 


The question of implementing the 
Industrial Truce Resolution passed by 
the Industries Conference last Decembr 
was taken up on April 16 by the Standing 
Labour Committee at ita two-day session 
in New Delhi. The Hon’ble Mr. Gulzarilal 
Nanda, Labour Minister, Bombay, was in 
the chair. 


Proposals for setting up a machinery 
for the study and determination of fair 
wages, conditions of labour and fair re- 
muneration for capital were put before 
the committee by the Central Govern- 
ment in the form of a memorandum. 


According to the memorandum, this 
mechinery would function at different 
levels, Central, Regional and Unit. There 
would be a Central Advisory Council to 
cover the entire field of industry with 
Committees under it for each major in- 
dustry. These committees would be 
split up into sub-committees to deal with 
production, industrial relations, wages, 
profite ete. é 

The regional machinery would be com- 
posed of Provincial Advisory Boards, 
Provincial Committees for each major 
industry and various sub-committees. 


The Works Committees and Production 
Committees for each Industrial establish- 
ment would form the base of the pyramid. 
While these two would be bi-partite in 
character, all the other committees above 
would be tripartite. The Works and 
Production Committees might have 
common personnel although their func- 
tions might be different. 


Labour Relations 


The memorandum sete out how labour 
relations machinery both at the centre and 
in the~provinces is being strengthened. 
Permanent labour tribunals are being 
established by the Central Government 
at Dhanbad, Calcutta, Bombay Madras 
and Cawnpore. These will deal with major 
disputes not only in the Central but also 
in the provincial spheres. In addition 
ad-hoc tribunals ‘or provincial standing 
tribunals will be set up for adjudication 
of lesser disputes. 


As regards housing, the memorandum 
pointe out that a Housing Board is to be 


set up shortly for constructing a million - 


houses for workers within a period of 10 
years. 


Earlier, the Committee discussed the 
problem of decasualisation of labour in the 
main industries, A scheme for this pur- 
pose adopted by the Bombay Government 
envisages the establishment of an Em- 
ployment Exchange at the industrial 
centre to maintain a ‘ Badli’ register. The 
employers should recruit only from those 
registers at the Exchange and should also 
provide for training to the workers. The 
Committee felt that before coming to 
any ‘definite conclusion. the experiment 
ahould be watched. | 
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The industrial truce machinery sug- 
gested by the Central Government °was 
approved by the Committee on April 17. 


he machinery proposed consists of works 
and production committees at the base, 
& regional machinery of provincial boards 
and committees and a central advisory 
council with committees for each major 
industry and sub-committees. In addi- 
tion, it was proposed to strengthen the 
existing labour relations machinery both 
in the centre and in the provinces and to 
establish permanent labour tribunals. 


The committee was of the view that 
the Central Advisory Council should lay 
down the general principle covering the 
entire field of industry in regard to ques- 
tions like the determination of fair wages, 
conditions of labour and fair remuneration 
for capital, while the other committees 
should deal with the details. 


It was urged that as soon as all the 
committees had been established, Govern- 
ment should consider setting a time 
limit by which these committees should 
complete their work in to the 
determination of fair wages and fair 
remuneration for capital. 


The European Wing of the Army 
in India Reserve of Officers will be 
treated as having been disbanded with 
effect from August 14, 1947, says a Defence 
Ministr, “ress Note. 


Officers of Indian nationality who 
were members of the European Wing 
and who are willing to be transferred to 
the Indian Wing will be deemed to have | 
been so transferred with effect from 
August 15, 1947. 


Officers affected are advised to intimate 
their willingness to the Military Secre- 
tary, Army H. Q. India as soon as 
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(Continued from Col. 1) 


parties viz., employers, workers and 
Government discharged their duties and 
obligations not only to the parties con- 
cerned but to society as a whole, much of 
the difficulties and disputes would be 
no more. 


In conclusion the Labour Minister 
reiterated that for increasing production 
and thereby improving the condition of 
.the working classes and of the country 
as a whole it was essential that every 
interruption in production must be 
averted. 


The Conference generally approved of 
‘Government proposals re; I collec- 
tion of labour, &tatistics, Emplo t 
organisation and de-casualisation of labour 
in the main industries. 
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A Lady Health Officer examines children at a clinic 


Labour Legislation and labour adminis- 
tration have not received adequate atten- 
tion except in recent years. The sudden 
increase of activity has involved very 
heavy strain on the Ministry of Labour in 
the Government of India and also on Pro- 
vincial Governments. Labour, as yon 
are aware, is a ‘Concurrent’ subject and 
many aspecta of labour problems fall within 
the Provincial sphere. Let me here pay 
a tribute to the able manner in which Pro- 
vincial Governments have handled their 
labour problems which often have been 
as complex as any we had to deal with 
at the Centre. It is by the co-ordinated 
tackling of the problems, both at the Centre 
and in the Provinces that: industrial peace 
can be achieved. I have no hesitation in 
saying that Provinces are now becoming 
increasingly vigilant in the due enforce- 
ment of labour laws although the need for 
economy so obvious in these days has not 
permitted some of them to maintain as 
large a staff as they would have wished. 


The problem of bringmg up the adminis- 
trative arrangements to the required level 
will be discussed at the forthcoming 
meeting of Labour Ministers and we hope 
to devise means which will ensure that 
labour laws shall be adequately enforced. 
In the past, Indian States, generally speak- 
ing. were lagging behind in labour admin- 
istration. With r and the integra- 
tion of States there shonld bea great 
improvement. I am glad to acknow- 
ledge the whole-hearted co-operation which 
we have received from the more 
advanced States. In the changed circum- 
stances it will be easier for Indian States 
as a whole to join hands with the Pro- 
vinces in the development of social 


policy. 
IY do not propose to detain you much 
longer. You have before you a heavy 


agenda. The notes which have - been 
orwarded to you will show in detail 
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the rough programme of work chalked 
out for the coming year which we on this 
side feel confident we can tackle with 
your continued co-operation and good- 
will. Before concluding I would like 
to refer to one other matter. 


I have heard it occasionally said that 
Government is siding with labour or that 
it is siding with management. The fact 
of the matter is that it has to act in the 
common interest and to the common 
good. Let me assure my friends on both 
sides that if they respond to the needs of 
the country and observe the industrial 
truce, both in letter and in spirit. they 
will have no cause of complaint and will 
be helping their own interests as well as 
promoting the well-being of the cour try”. 


PROVIDENT FUND FOR 
WORKERS 


The desirability of instituting com- 
pulsory provident funds for industrial 
workers was generally accepted by the 
Conference. It was, however, felt that the 
Central Labour Ministry should prepare a 
detailed scheme within about six months 
of the working of the compulsory pro- 
vident fund scheme for coalminers and 
place it before the Standing Labour 
Committee. 

The policy and adrfiinistration of Central, 
Provincial and State Governmente in 
respect of#labour during the last year 
was also reviewed by the Conference. 


Among the activities of the Central 


Government that were brought to the' 


attention of the Conference were the 
various measures of labour legislation in 
report of factories, | dock-workers, 
coalmines welfare... minimum wages. 
health insurance, trade unions, eto, the 
training of factory inepéctors and the steps 


taken to establish an Industrial, Safety 
Health and Welfare Museum ; the setting 
up of the Board of Conciliation and th 
Fact Finding Committees for Coalmine 
and the enforcement of their recommenda. 
tions; the housing and other welfar 
schemes for ccoalminers; the ; formation 
of the Mica Mines Labour Welfare fund: 
the establishment of tripartite industrial 
committees; the working of the central 
industrial relations machinery and the 
enquiries and surveys conducted by the 
Labour Bureau. 


Uniformity of Provinces 


It was pointed out on behalf of the 
Cer.tral Government that every attempt 
was being made to ensure uniformity and 
co-ordination between the Centre, Pro. 
vinces and the States, but India wasa 
large country almost the size of. 
without Russia. There were inherent diffi. 
culties owing to distances and imperfect 
communications. As regards industrial 
committees, there was need for co-ordina. 
tion which might be effected through 
the Standing Labour Committee or by a 
special committee of the Corference. 


It was disclosed that in view of th 
difficulties of acquiring coal-free land for 
building houses for miners, a scheme tc 
build townships away from the coal 
4rea and provide the worker with 
was being considered by the Government. 
The Industrial Disputes Act would be 
revised shortly in the light of its actual 
working. Pamphlets in various Indian 
languages would be brought out soon for 
the benefit of workers. 


The Conference also discussed the 
replies and comments of the Government 
of India to I.L.O. questionnaires and 
reports on wages, freedom of agsociation 
and protection of the right to organize, 
application of the right to bargain collec. 
tively, vocational guidance and the 
revision of Conventions on might work. 


ALL PARTIES FAVOUR 
INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


The truce resolution adopted by tle 
Industries Conference last December 


_ was accepted by the Conference, when it 


resumed its session the next day. 


The conference generally approved of 
the machinery proposed by the Central 
Government to implement the truce. 
It was, however, felt that the question of 
fair wages to labour and fair remuneration 
to capital should be examined at expert 
level. 


It was urged that steps should be taken 
to establish immediately the 
machinery for industrial truce and to make 
it work efficiently. 


It was aleo urged that the industrial 
relations machinery should be used in all 
cases of disputes by all parties concemed 
so as to promote industrial peace. 

As housing, the Labour Minister 
revealed that sar: Siac would be 
Labour Ministers’ Conference in Mar 
after which the Government of India 
would announce in terms their 

rogramme of construction of worker 
houses for the next twelves months. 
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LABOUR WELFARE IN BOMBAY : (Left) Children in a nursery school run by a Bombay Labour Welfare Centre get o drink of 


milk after their one-hour siesta in the early afternoon. (Right) Mill Workers’ Child sleeping i i 
..in the mill creche while their mothers are buty working in the mills. (Bottom) The “Bombay Welfare Labour Ceateer, snsene 
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Indian Delegation to U.N. Security Cauncil returned to New Delbi on April 28. (L. te R.) Mr- N. M. Bach; 
Mr. N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar and Mr. M. C. Setalvad 


INDIA REJECTS U.N. RESOLUTION ON KASHMIR 


Mr. N. Gopalaswamy Ayyangar’s Speech 


In Security Council 


R. N. Gopalaswamy Ayvangar. 
speaking inthe U.N. Security 
Conncil on April 19, explained 

India’s rejection of the latest joint re=olu- 
tion (see page XVI) for settling the 
Kashmir dispute. He said: 


“JT desire at the outest to render 
thanks of myself, my delegation and my 
Government to the President and his 
predecessors in the presidential chair 
for the time, labour and trouble they 
all have given to the study and under- 
standing of the problem which we brought 
te the notice of the Security Council. 
The President's approach has _ been 
objective throughout and he has un- 
stintingly drawn upon his diplomatic 
i and experience for helping the 

isputant countries to reach an amicable 
settlement here at Lake Success if 
possible. If that settlement has not yet 
finally been reached, the responsibility 
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for the failure cannot be attached to any 
one of the four Presidents personally. 
India is grateful to them all for the con- 
sideration, courtesy and help shown 
throughout both the debates in the 
Security Council and the consultations in 
private. 


India is a peace-loving nation and is 
determined always to act both in national 
and international affairs so as to live up 
to that description of a member of the 
United Nations. Her faith in the prin- 
ciples, ideals and hopes that inspire the 
Charter, particularly in that part of it 
which relate to the peaceful settlement 
of international disputes, is sincere and 
whole-hearted. 


It will continue to be so unless and 
until it is shattered by the compelling 
logic of facts relating to the actual 
functioning of the United Nation’s organs 


INDIAN 


over @ continuous period and in respect 
of a number of cases. We in Indie take 
the Charter seriously. We should not 
otherwise have come here. We fondly 
hoped that the fin»l response to our 
transparent and simple trust iri the 
utility of this Security Council for #* 
pacific settlement would sustain bot! 
our faith and our judgment. 


We have been at this question for 
nearly four months. Towards the end of 
our debates in the first phase, comprising 
the dark days not only of January but of 
the early part of February, I felt that the 
trend of opinion in the Security Council on 
what we regarded as the fundamentals was 
such that it had then been allowed to 
crystallize itself into a resolution the result 
would have been an impasse. I, therefore, 
asked for and after some hesitation obtained 
a temporary interruption of the considera- 
tion of the question by the Security 
Council. The adjournment not only gave 
me and my delegation the opportunity 
we badly wanted for a personal discussion 
with our Government but, as subsequent 
indications have shown, it also enabled 
the members of the Security Council to 
study the problem afresh and at leisure 
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during the interval and review their 
previous reactions to its different aspecta. 


The result was that when we resumed 
the discussion in March the prospects 
seemed distinctly more . hopeful... In 
apprising the Security Council of the 
results of my consultations: with my 
Government, I said on March 10 that our 
stand on the fundamentals would continue 
to be the same as before my departure. 
for India... I stressed, however, our 
readiness to consider any suggestions for 
ensuring, to the maximum degree possible, 
freedom and impartiality of a plebiscite, 
and I indicated that this should be quite 
possible without affecting our stand on the 
fundamentals. Between March 10 and 
March 18, Dr. Tsiang who was then Presi- 
dent of the Security Council, had informal 
consultations with the delegations of the 
two parties as well, I have reason to 
believe, as with the representatives of 
two or three other delegations of the 
Security Council members. 


The outcome of these consultations was 
the draft resolution which Dr. Tsiang 
placed before the Security Council for 
consideration on March 18. He explained 
ita principal features in a speech which 
was followed by a short debate. The 
Security Council then adjourned and the 
question was placed on the agenda again 


only a month later. The interval has beer . 


employed in further informal consulta- 
tions and the consequent successive revi- 
sions of Dr. Tsiang’s draft, the last of which 
is the one now under consideration. 


“Valiant Attempt at Compromise” 


If I may permit myself to say so Dr. 
Tsiang’s draft resolution of March 18 was a 
valiant attempt at a just compromise, em- 
bodied in the draft articles of the settlement 
to be accepted by both parties. It broke 
away “courageously from the January- 
February rut of argument and opinion. 
However, it was by no means above justifi- 
able criticiam from our side. It would have 
required some amendments before we 
could accept it in its entirety; but 
subject to t. I straightaway accepted 
ita substance, since it did not commit us 
to any departure from our fundamentals. 


My Government has since endorsed this 
acceptance and authorized me to repeat 
it, to the Security Council; the cardinal 
features of the scheme were the follow- 
ing : Firstly, Pakistan should effectively 
cease giving help in men, material, bases 
and transit to the invaders and rebels of 
Jammu and Kashmir. Secondly, while 
reducing the strength of the Indian Army 
in Jammu and Kashmir after fighting had 
ceased, & minimum was to be retained 
there which would be sufficient for 
defence as well as supporting the civil 
power. There was to be no provision for 
any other army. Thirdly, the Interim 
Government of Jammu and Kashmir was 
to include representatives of the major 
political parties. Fourthly, a separate 

lebiscite machinery was to be set up as a 
ormal branch of the Jammu and Kashmir 
Government which, while deriving its 
authority from the Government, was to be 
administered by a director and a number 
of deputies, nominated by the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, and func- 
tioning with the maximum of indepen- 
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India’s Message to 

y e@ 
_ Security Council | 
The. follawing, is, the text of the - 


" message eonmunicated. by. the Goyern- | 
_ ment of India to the Security Council: | 


—* The Govern nent of India have given 
the most careful consideration to the Reso- 
button of the Security Vouncil concerning | 

. thear complaint against Pakistan over the 
' dispute between the two, countries reqari- 
any the State of Jammu and Kashiir. 


‘ The Government of India regret that 

tt ta not possible for them t» implement . 
those parts of the Resolution against - 
which their objections were clearly - 

_ tated by their Delegation, objections - 
' which, after consultation with the Delega- 
‘tion, the Government of India fully - 
' endorse. 


| "Tf the Council should ati decide - 
. ta send out the Commission referred to ; 
- 4n the preamable to the Resolution. the 

Govenment of India would be glad to ' 
conjer urth <€”. | 
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This scheme exhibited a happy combina. 
tion of healthy features. It avoided any 
unnecessary or improper encroachment 
by outside authorities on the sovereign 
powers exercisable in the State by the 
Jammu and Kashmir Government and by 
the Government of India within their 
respective constitutiona] spheres. It res- 
pected constitutional proprieties in the 
relations which in a federal structure 
should subsist between the Government 
of India and the Government of the 
State which had acceded to India. Above 
all, it gave due recognition in arrange- 
ments it contemplated to the obvious 
requirements of administrative workability. 


Scheme Twisted out of Shape 


It is a matter of profound disappoint- 
ment and regret to us that in the general 
conferences held informally by the Presi- 
dent with his colleagues of the Security 
Council—including the representatives of 
the United States of America and the 
United Kingdom—Dr. Tsiang’s scheme 
has been twisted out of shape in essential 
particulars, The approach has been 
altered in important respects. Practic- 
ally every amendment of substance to 
the resolution of March 18, which has been 
made by way of alteration or addition, 
is from our point of view a_ definite 
worsening of our position and constitutes 
a breach—in some cases a violent one— 
into our fundamentals. The scheme of 
March 18 has in the draft resolution before 
the Security Council thus been so attenua- 
ated that it is not now possible for us to 
agree to the draft resolution. 


As pointed out by Dr. Tsiang, there were 
three earlier drafts of the present draft 
resolution. We attempted to get each 
of them so amended as to bring them into 
accord with our fundamentals, Our 
attempts were unsuccessful. We do not, 
therefore, at the present stage, when a 
majority of the members of the Security 
Council had pledged their support to the 
resolution, propose to suggest any specific 
amendments. 
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If we were free and felt inclined to do 
so, there are amendments which we should 
like to see made practically in all the 
clausese—in some amendments of sub- 
stance and in, others of drafting. I have, 
in. the circumstances in which we. find 
ourselves today, decidea to content myself 
with statipg our main objections to the 
substance of the draft resolution and with 
placing before, you and on record my. 
strong, opposition to its adoption by the 
Security Council as it stands. - 


Perhaps the most unsatisfactory feature 
of the draft resolution now before the 
Security Council is the scant consideration 
that it gives to the issue on which we 
invoked the jurisdiction of the Security 
Council under the Charter, an issue whose 
satisfactory handling by the Security 
Council is essential for avoiding a thre 't 
to the maintenance of international peace 
and secutity. 


Pakistan help to Insurgents | 


A sanguinary fighting has been in pro- 
gress in the territories of Jammu and 
Kashmir State for six months now be- 
tween the Indian army and the State forces 
on the one side and the armed tribesmen 
and other Pakistani nationals together with 
local rebels against the State Government 
on the other. It is India’s case that the 
fighters against constituted authority in 
the State derive all manner of help—men: 
arms, ammunition and other — supplies, 
motor and other transport, bases ot 
operation, transit facilities, gasoline— 
from or through the Pakistan territory and 
that the Pakistan Government has directly 
or indirectly allowed all this assistance to 
be given and has done nothing of an 
active nature to stop all this or to present 
this invasion of Jammu and Kashmir 
State from and through Pakistan. 

The number of tribesmen and other 
outsider fighters has run into many 
thousands for several months. The 
number of tribeamen alone is estimated 
even now over twenty thousands and 
accounts for half the strength of the 
enemy, the other half being composed of 
Pakistani nationals and _ local insurgents. 
Apart from the accounts of eye-witnesses, 
the geographic and physical factors compel 
the conclusion that armed hordes of this 
magnitude from outside could not have 
entered the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
except from or through the Pakistan 
territory and that neither they nor even 
the local insurgents could have sustained 
the fighting for so long except for the 
arms, ammunition, supplies and transport 
they had been getting from Pakistan. 


Dangerous Potentialities 


Short of obtaining an official declaration 
of war by the Pakistan Government and 
the use of their regular army openly for 
conducting military operations in Jammu 
and Kashmir, the fighters have been and 
are obtaining all other help and assistance 
on the Pakistan territory. 

These conditions contain potentiali- 
ties of an armed conflict breaking out any 
day between the two Dominions. And 
as Pakistan's active complicity—even her 
passive acquiescence—in this affair is an 
unfriendly act, whose continuance might 
precipitate a war, even in the circum- 
stances in which India might be acting 
legitimately in dealing with those who 
raid the State, we sought the interven. 
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This is what the raiders Jeft behind in Rejauri 


tion of the Security Council. ‘The threat 
of war is by no means diminished. Its 
imminence is as great now asit was at 
the end of December last. 


jDuring the last few days military 
operations have intensified as a result of 
the advance of the Indian army in its 
campaign for recapturing the areas, now 
under the control of the raiders, and 
expelling them from the State. This 
advancs is making the tribesmen inftheir 
defeat more brutal in their treatment of 
the local civilian population ”’. 


Much against my inclinations I wish 
here to refer to what has happened in 
a place called Rajauri within the last few 
days. Yesterday I had the unique honour 
of receiving a cabled message from the 
head of the Azad Kashmir Government. 


The Sack of Rajauri 
That message reads as follows : 


“Rajauri town in Jammu province 
captured by the Indian army. The Indian 
wage! Bg resorting to atrocities unknown 
to civilized world. Four thousand 
Moslem civilians were put to death merci- 
leasly in the purvocsiding! arte in Rajauri 
town and Rajauri itself. The eyes of the 
people were put out to victimize and 
terrorize them. One hundred thousand 
people were driven out of these areas in 
two days. They have been rendered 
homeless and are without food and 
exposed to death and destruction ”. 


The Security Council must come to 
some judgment as to the veracity of the 
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details sent to me in this telegram by the 
head of the Avad Kashmir Government. 
Fortunately, I have in my possession reports 
which reached me previous to my 
receipt of this f iegisisese! telegram. I shall 
first read to the Security Council a few 
extracts from the special correspondent 
of a leading newspaper in Delhi, the 
Hindustan Times, who happened to visit 
Rajauri after this incident. 


In a dispate dated April 14 from 
Rajauri, described as the granary of the 
Jammu Province, where Emperor 
Jehangir died on his way back from 
Srinagar, the correspondent writes : 


“This is the story of the death ofa 
town—of a horrible and ghastly tragedy 
which the advancing Indian troops, in 
spite of their best efforts, have been 
unable to prevent and of which they are 
mere helpless spectators. Here is its 
sequence : 


First, the raiders and their officers 
order the inhabitants of the town to 
collect in the public square together with 
all their movable belongings and cattle. 


Then the raiders take charge of all the 
cattle and drive the animals into the 
hills. Next, Muslim inhabitants are 
ordered to separate themselves from 
the non-Muslims. 


As soon as this is done, the Muslims 
are ordered to flee into the interior along 
a particular route taking their movable 
belongings with them in bullock carts, 
and the non-Muslins are ordered to form 
themselves into a line. 
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Then begins a systematic massacre of all 
the males except those between 25 and 
35 who are healthy and strong. These are 
formed into a slave labour gang and order- 
ed to dig new positions for the raiders 
on nearby hills and ridges. The women and 
their belongings are distributed by the 
tribesmen among themselves. 


“No accurate estimate of the number 
of people massacred here in cold blood by 
the retreating tribesmen is yet possible. 
But there can be no question that it has 
been a massacre on a‘ major” scale, and 
one or two people who have now managed 
to make their way into the Indian lines 
declare that the town had a_ population 
of well over 5,000 a week ago. ° 


“I have just been talking to Khuda 
Bux, a former resident of Rajauri, who 
has manged to escape from the clutches 
of the raiders and he declares that the 
people in the area want nothing more 
than to get rid of the raiders ”. 


“Indian Army troops found the 
streets littered with bodies. The horror. 
stricken people told them how on the 
night before our entering the village, the 
raiders turned their fury on the unarmed 
population and indulged in the wildest 
excesses of barbaric cruelty. 
sections of people were killed, houses 
burnt and women abducted ”’. 


‘In Rajauri it has not yet been possible 
to make an exact estimate of the damage 
and atrocities committed by retreati 
raiders. But three big pits full of bodies— 
which remind us of the well in Palestine 
—now have been located on the outstkirts 
of the town. In addition to the whole- 
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sale massacre of Indian nationals, raiders 
acvording to local reports have abducted 
700 women from here. “ 


Further on he states : 


© According to reports reaching here 
a large number of motor vehicles, appar- 
ently bringing supplies and ammunition, 
have been pouring across Pakistan border 
into Mirpur during the last few days ”’. 


That is the account of a newspaper 
correspondent who visited MRajauri after 
its retaking by the Indian Army. 


Perhaps I could ter convic- 
tion to the Security Council if [ read two 
official reports to me. One is from the 
Defence Mini in New Delhi dated 
April 15, which states : 


Reports received from Rajauri state 
that raiders on retreating adopted “scorched 
earth” policy leaving houses burning in 
their ak A report also states that the 
tribal element massacred the local Hindus 
as well as Moslems during their retreat 
and the numbers cei bere ea 
Three | its approximately y 
square full of dead bodies have been dis- 
covered just north of Rajauri. The local 
population who fled to the hills when the 
massacres started are straggling in now, 
so shaken by their suffering that any 
interrogation is difficult ”’. 

I shall read an extract from a later tele- 
gram dated April 16, addressed to me by 
the Prime Minister of India. 


‘ Raiders indulged in large-scale massacre 
of the civilian population and the abduction 
of women and wholesale destruction of 
property. In fact, their behaviour in 
Rajauri before they were compelled by our 
troops to evacuate was even worse than the 
behaviour of the raiders in Baramula. You 
may point out to the Security Council that 
you find it difficult to understand how to 
deal with such creatures on any known 
level, 


International Obligation 


I leave the Security Council to choose 
between the facts or the allegations sent 
to me by the head of the Azad Kashmir 
Government and the account which I 
have received from my own Government 
as well as the account, which I have read 


of a newspaperman. 


With reference to the last observation 
of my Prime Minister in his telegram I 
would only say that wild animals in human 
shape ize none of the restraints 
which civilization imposes on human 
conduct even in war. Perhaps some 
might be tempted to say when even 
civilized nations, for example, keisha 
did not recognize them during the secon 

World War, why expect the tribesmen 
to avoid such exhibition altogether ? 


But the real question for our purpose 
here is this: Is Pakistan not blameworthy 
in letting these fiends loose on the innocent 
Muslim and non-Muslim population of 
Kashmir? One looks in vain in the 
draft resolution under consideration for 
even @ mere mention of Pakistan’s 
dereliction of duty in this regard. It 
appears not even in the Preamble; some- 
what a reference to it in tho preamble of 
30th March draft has now been dropped 
out. It has been said that Paragraph 1 of 
revised draft resolution recommends that 
Pakistan should undertake to use its 
best endeavours to prevent any intrusion 
ef these hostile elements ints the State, 
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and it is suggested that that is a sufficient 
answer to the demand that we made in our 
complaint. However, I wish to point 
out that one does not cast such duty upon 
a Government in a resolution of this t 
unless it is preceded by the recital that that 
Government—in this case Pakistan—has 
failed in that respect in the past. There is 
no such recital in this resolution. This 
omission is calculated to give the impres- 
sion that under Paragraph 1 (A), Pakistan 
is shouldering the rendering of an onerous 
service in the cause of world peace and 
security, and not that in future at least 
she will be fulfilling an obligation which 
always lies upon her and which she 
has not so far discharged during the past 
six months. 


Indeed, this might be the ‘impression. 
which a person unacquainted with the 
facts might obtain from what even my 
distinguished friend from the United 
Kingdom said on April 17. His words 
were as follows: ‘ The draft resolution im- 
poses a heavy duty on Pakistan in helping 
to stop the fighting and to prevent its 
breaking out again’. ; 

I am sure that the representative of 
the United Kingdom, fully acquainted 
as he is with the facts, did not intend the 
possible implication of his words, namely 
that the duty to be undertaken by Pakistan 
is @ creation for the first time on the 
part of this resolution. I have stressed 
this international obligation in debates we 
have previously had, and I should like on 
this occasion to refer only to one statement 
of that obligation made before the General 
Assembly of the United Nations by no 
less a person than Secretary Marshall of 
the United States. In his address to the 
General Assembly on September 17, 1947, 
8 ing on the Greek question, he said: 
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Pandit Nehru shaking hands with a Viuslim nurse who volunteered to 


*The extent or effectiveness of such 
assistance to Greek guerrillas is not the: 
point at issue here. It is a universally 
accepted principle of international law 
that for one nation to arm or otherwise: 
assist rebellious forces against another 
Government is a hostile and ive act. 
Not only has this principle been upheld 
in number of famous cases in international 
law, but it hasalso found expression in 
agreements. The majority 
of members of the Security Council have 
recorded their support of this principle 
by their action in this case’. 


Pakistan Troops in Kashmir 


If, as the Security Council and the 
General Assembly already agreed in the 
Greek case, this is a su well recognised 
international obligation, should Pakistan 
not have begun to dischrge it at least after 
the Security Council’s resolution of 
January 177 In that resolution, the 

ity Council called upon the Govern. 
ment of Pakistan “to refrain from— 
doing ur causing to be done or permitting 
any uct which might aggravate the situa. 
tion”, | ae: 


That Government has made no attempt 
since that resolution ‘to prevent any 
intrusion into the State of such elements 
and any furnishing of material aid to those 
fighting in the State’; on the other 
hand bases still exist in Pakistan for the 
raiders. The establishment on. Paxistan 
territory of a factory for the manufacture. 
of certain arms and ammunition and their 
supply to the raiders and rebels has recently 
come to our notice. Men in large numbers 
and material in large quantities pass daily 
through Pakistan intoJammu and Kash. 
mir; they are transported in hundreds of’ 
lorries. Two hundred shells from three 
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howitzers were recently fired into Poorch 
town from a_ neighbouring hill. No 
howitzers have been lost by the Indian 
Army and howitzers do not grow on 
trees near Poonch or anywhere else in 
Jammu and Kashmir State. A responsible 
officer of ours, ing facilities for 
obtaining local information in Pakistan, 
reported to us some time ago as follows: 
‘The mountain battery of the Pakistan 
Government in civilian dress bas been 
sent to the front. It consists of some 
1300 personnel, out of which about 600 
have been sent to the Nowshera front by 
Bhimber, and 700 to the Poonch front 

Palandhri. This battery has been 
° ed in action by our troops at one 
of these fronts ’. 


I would not weary the Security Council 
by giving further details of this descrip- 
tion. 


Greek Parallel 


Should not this continuing breach of 
an obvious international obligation and 
the active sustenance and encouragement 
it gives to continuance and intensification 
of tighting in the State find mention 
Somewhere in the resolution ?. The 
Security Council cannot refrain from 
doing so on the grounds that it does not 
have to pass upon any issue of fact or that 
this resolution is not an award. The Security 
Council did not neglect to do so in the 
case of Greece. 1Le Genera] Assembly, 
following the majority opinion of the 
Security Council, said in Faragraph 3 of 
ite rewolution ; 


‘ Finds that Albania, Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia, in contravention of the principles 
of the Charter of the United Nations, have 

iven assistance and support to guerrillas 
ting against the Greek Government’. 


Even as recently as three days ago, 
In the Security Council's resoluuen on 
Palestine truce, the Security Council said 
the same thing by necessary implication 
in the tollowing words: 


‘Refrain from bringing and from assist- 
ing and encouraging entry into Palestine 
ot aimed bLuanos and fighting personnel, 
groups and individuals, whatever their 
origin. 

Why is it that the sponsors omitted 
from the revised draft resolution, Para- 
graph 1 (b), the following words which 
were in the draft resolution of March 18, 
]¥48, and in all re-draits of it prior to that 
of Murch 30. The words are: ‘By 
denying transit through and use of any 
buses in Pukistan terrnvory. ‘lhe substance 
of a suniiar Gucclive ap pears in tLe rerolu- 
tion on Greece. 1 know that an amendment 
importing 8 similar specitic directive 
to the offending parties to the Palestine 
truce resuiullun submitted by the U. §, 
&. K. representative was turned down by 
the becurny Council. 1 wonder if this 
indicates a change of policy on the part 
ot the Security Council, con.mencing with 
the tinal duit in our case, which has been 
prepared euruer than the day on which 
the truce resoluuuon was considered. 


It has been argued that the words ‘to 
shed * willalso cover all these cases. 

ut may | suggest that the original words 
were probably omitted because they might 
imply uicmote reference to past delin- 
quency, * ‘Lo prevent ’, again, as | take it, 
ly solucthing wore positive than ‘to 
discouruye ’, 
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In Pakistan’s answer to our complaint, 
the following words occur: ‘ The Pakistan 
Government have continued to do all 
in their power to discourage tribal move- 
ment by all means short of war’. 


Even this milk and water policy 
is certain to have caused bitter 
resentment throvnghout Pakistan, but 
despite very serious risk of the 
large-scale internal disturbances, Pakis- 
tan Government claim that they not 
deviated from it. Can the use of the words 
‘to prévent’ in the revised draft resolu- 
tion now before the Security Council be 
interpreted as a clear commitment on the 
part of Pakistan that if by peaceful means 
it is unable to prevent movement of tribes- 
men and others into Jammu and Kashmir 
for figthing, it will use armed force against 
them for discharging the obligation under 
Paragraph | (B). 

Unlees this commitment is unequivo- 
cal, the undertaking ‘to prevent’ is not 
of any practical value. I am not interested 
in obtaining from the Security Council 
a verdict of guilty against Pakistan on this 
matter. The world is fully seized of the 
facts. I do not object either to deferring 
to the susceptibilities of a party when 
such deference does not affect vital issues. 
Failure to mention the persistent and 
continuing breach of an_ international 
obligation and to call upon Pakistan to 
repair that breach is, however, & grave one 
because, firstly, the Security Council 
is charged with responsibility in this 
regard and should not fail to promote com- 
pliance with such obligations, especially 
in the circumstances in which breach 
of these obligations threatens interna- 
tional peace and security ; and, secondly, 
the omission strengthens also tho notion 
promoted in the present case that the 
undertaking of this obligation by Pakistan 
is guid pro-quo for India, and gives it and 
gives even the tribeemen satisfaction 
as to the arrangements for plebiscite on 
the question of accession. The two are 
unconnected altogether and though for 
the purpose of an amicable settlement 
we would be willing to agree both issucs 
being dealt with in the same resolution, 
we cannot agree that the one is, or 
need be really dependent on the other. 


Secrifice of Reason end Justice 


This-.cold shouldering of our main 
eemplaint has hurt us, our Government 
aud my nation deeply. India brought 
before the Security Council a_ plain, 
simple, straightforward and factually fool- 
proof issue and the action that we suggest- 
ed the Security Council should take was 
inescapable. The Security Council has 
not escaped it either after all this delay. 
Instead of taking that action earlier, India’s 
complaint was placed in cold storage for 
nearly four months of continued blood- 
shed and econémic ruin. And at the end 
of it all, we are exhorted in appealing 
language to agree to a resolution niggardly 
in its recognition of the merits of the 
matter and vague and indefinite in the 
wording of the action to be taken by 
Pakistan. And in the interpretation of 
that language. the Security Council has 
gone even further and been apologetic 
to Pakistan for reminding it of its duty. 
Iy.dia cannot in honour agree to this 
treatment of its case. The attempt at 
sacrifice of reason and justice to establish 
for the Security Council a reputation for 
holding the scales even Letwcen two 
disputing parties bas Jed the sponsors of 


thus revieed draft resolutior (c juxtapose 
India with Pakistan in text which tars us 
with the same brush and makes us look 
like co-accused. Notable illustrations of 
this are the second paragraph of the Pre- 
amble of the revised draft resolution which 
places us both on a par for doing the 
utmost to bring about cessation of all 
fighting. Paragraph A, 2 (a), which enjoine 
that our armies should start withdrawal 
simultaneously with the withdrawal of 
tribal] and other raiders: Paragraph 5 which 
suggests that the Commission may find 
it necessary to requisition Pakistan troops 
for the work of pacification in the State 
and Paragraph 10 (E) which makes it the 
duty of the Plebiscite Administrator as an 
officer of the Jammu and Kashmir Govern- 
ment in administering the plebiscite in 
their name to address communications 
direct to the Government of Pakistan, 
even to its representative with the Com- 
mission bringing to its notice at his 
discretion any circumstances which may 
tend in his opinion to interfere witb 
the freedom of the plebiscite. 


These are not provisions which we can, 
with any sense of self-respect or any 
regard for our dignity as an independrat 
nation and a sovereign Government, hon- 
ourably accept. The Security Council can 
hold the scsies even between two dispu- 
tants so long as it is in the stage of investa- 
gation. It cannot always do so without 
offence to truth and fearness when it has 
to take a decision, to suggest measures for 
action or even to state its opinion. 


Accession—Legal and Lawful 


I would now proceed to review briefly 
some detailed provisions of the draft re- 
solution at present under consideration. By 
way of anticipating a possible claim from 
the other side, I desire to say a few words 
on the question of acceasion. In three 
places in the draft resolution, there occur 
the words ‘whether the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir is to accede to Indin or Pakistan. 
The contention has been advanced that the 
accession is for a temporary period and & 
limited purpose and when that period 
elapses and that purpose has been served, 
it ceases to be operative.’ We on our 
side repudiate this claim. The accession 
which took place on October 26, 1947 
was both legal and lawful. It has been 
followed up by India in the discharge of 
all obligations that her acceptance of the 
accession imposed upon her. She has 
saved the Jammu and Kashmir State from 
disintegration. She is now resisting 
those who are attacking that integrity even 
to day. She is protecting her large popu- 
lations from the unfriendly attentions of 
raiders from outside. 


The Accession, therefore, subsists today 
and will subsist even after the fighting 
ceases and peace and order have been rea. 
tored. It will subsist until the plebiscite 
comes to be taken and the plebiscite goes 
against India. Until then Pakistan haa no 
constitutional position in Jammu and 
Kashmir and we, therefore, put it forward 
as one of our fundamental contentions 
that, in regard to the arrangements wtuch 
we make for the plebiscite under inter- 
national auspices, there is no case for 
allowing the intervention of Pakistan at 
any stage. We are willing to give all 

antees and safeguards which would 
satisfy an international body lke this 
Security Council but those safeguards 
cannot import into the State a position for 
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Pakistan for interference asa matter of 
righ. 


After the eens ceases, the whole 
of the State wil) have to come under the 
Government. When the whole of the 
State thus comes under one Administra- 
tion, and that is the administration of the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir, India’s gar- 
risons will require to be planted at her 
outer frontiers on the west of Jammu and 
Kashmir State. This planting is necessary 
for enabling India to discharge her obliga. 
tions for the defence of the State, which 
she has taken over under the Instrument 
of Accession. 


There are vague implications here and 
there in the draft resolution that it does 
not ae this development. It 
ia necessary for us to make perfectly clear 
that after the fighting ceases and peace 
and order restored the accession will still 
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continue and India’s obligations will still 
continue both for defence and the maine 
tenance of law and order until the 
plebiscite comes to be taken. 


Next, I wish to say a few words on the 
uestion of the Interim Government now 
nctioning in the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir. This is dealt with in paragraph 
of the draft resolution, which reads as 
follows: ‘The Government of India 
should undertake to ensure that the Gov- 
ernment of the State invite major political 
groups to designate responsible repre- 
sentatives to share equitably and fully in 
the conduct of the administration at 
ministerial level while the plebiscite is 
being prepared and carried out. 


The Government of India is unable to 
agree to this paragraph as it stands. It 
contemplates a coalition Government in 
which all major political gropus will find 
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equitable and full representation and this 
representation will be by ;ersons who 
are to be designated by the political 
groups’ themselves. Coalition govern. 
ments of this type are all right when there 
is some major political issue like war 
on which all political parties ara agreéd 


as to the action to be taken. Such 


governments would work mischief if 
they were brought into existence at a 
time when the major political issue before 
the country is one on which those 
groups violently differ. To think of a 
coalition government in such circum- 
stances is to invite paralysis of the 
Kashmir administration during the 
period that is in contemplation. 


We have had bitter experience in India 
of the working of such coalition govern- 
ments. Neither we nor Kashmir would like 
to repeat that experience in Kashmir. 
We, however, are prepared to agree, as 
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we _have already indicated more than 
‘oncé, that some representation should be 
found for these other political groups 
in the government that is now functioning 
under a constitution, which has been 
lately revised under the proclamation 
His Highness the Maharaja. The 
selection of representatives of othsr 
political groups must, both under tho 
constitution under which the State is 
now working and on reasonable grounds, 
be left to the Prime Minister of the 


State; and to demonstrate to the 
Security Council that the t Prime 
Minister of that State is out for im- 


plementing the spirit of the undertaking 
which we have already given in this 
respect, I should like to read a message 
‘which he has sent me about the policy 
which he is pursuing—-a8 message which 
he has given me discretion to use in any 
manner I like. I think it is appropriate 
that I should read that to the 
Security Council. He said as follows: 


Indian Army in Kashmir 

“J stand by the assurance that the 
Ministry should be broad-based. A 
eondition, however, is that only those 
elemente can be taken into the Ministry 
as are not enemies of the State or in 
sympathy with the raiders, whose main 
objective is to turn this land destitute. 
I should not be supposed to include in 
my Ministry persons who directly or 
indirectly are y to wholesale des- 
truction of our villages and towns, abduc- 
tion and rape of women, loot and 
plunder, which had been going on in the 
name of the so-called liberation move- 
ment. This, however, does not mean 
that I should not include those who have 
ideological differences with the National 
Conference and would like to support 
accession to Pakistan. As a matter of 


fact, I have in Ministry today Colonel _ 
Pir ‘Mohammed Khan who is mem 
of the Working Committee of the Muslim 
Conference and the President of the 
Anjuman.-i-Islam, Jammu ’. 


We are, therefore, strongly opposed to 
Paragraph 6. 


I have a few words to say about the 
provisions relating to the Indian Army. 
References to it are to be found in para- 
graphs, 2,5 and 9 of the draft resolution. 
It was a matter of some surprise to me 
that Mr. Noel-Baker repeatedly referred 
to the Indian army in Kashmir, as an 
army of occupation. That army is there 
in pursuance of the legitimate duties cast 
upon it by the constitutional position 
which India holds in Kashmir. To 
describe it as an army of mere occupa- 
tion is doing leas than justice not only 
to that army but to the Government of 
India, if I may take the liberty of saying 
80. 


There are four different kinds of armed 
forces referred to in this draft resolution. 
First, in Paragraph 2(A), the Indian army 
is referred to. Paragraph 3 refers to the 
State forces. Paragraph 4 refers to the 
personnel locally recruited; and Para- 
graph 5 refers te the possibility of the 
Pakistan army being allowed to take a 
hand in this affair. 


With regard ,to the Indian army the 
case of India is that after the fighting 
Seance the strength of ite forces in 
Kashmir will necessarily be reduced. 
But reduction should not carry the 
strength of that army below the minimum 
required not only for the maintenance of 
law as provided in this draft resolution 
but also for defence -against external 
aggression. In the draft resolution 


ae ron 8 ame” 
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before us this constitutes one of the 
major deteriorations from the draft 
resolution for which Dr. Tsiang made 
himself responsible on March 18 last, 
A great deal was said by him the other 
day to reconcile us to this deterioration. 


against that aggression will not be felt. 


He proceeded to say that even if such a 
need arose there was, I believe, under 
Article 51 of the Charter an indefeaaible 
right for individual and collective self. 
defence conceded to every arotaceripl tid of 
the United Nations. Did he suggest that 
under those circumstances if there was 
such an external aggression 
army could march into the State for the 
thet of preventing it ? _If 80, ; 

the draft 


the pes of maintenance of 
and order ? that that were 
possible, would it not be more in accord 
with the obligations of a federal Govern- 
ment in 8 frontier state unit that it should 


asking for 

unreasonable 
when we say that the minimum strength 
should be sufficient not only for law and 
sala Hacer defence also? We shall 
not ng to abdicate our paramount 
duty of defending Jammu and Kashmir 
wera as accession laste. Therefore it is 
that in regard to paragraph 2(A) we find 
ourselves unable to give Sue agreement, 


Lieut.-Gen. K. M. Cariappa, G. O. C.-in-C., Western Command, inspecting troops in the Uri area 
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Then there are other parts of this 
ph which are somewhat difficult 
to understand. It speaks of base areas 
and forward areas. Forward with refer- 
ence to what? It will be a matter for 
conflicting interpretations later on. I 
rather think that that section of th¢ 
paragraph which relates to bases and 
forward areas has been lifted out of some 
other scheme which was more compre- 
hensive than the one which has found 
expression in the draft resolution. That 
ia why it looks so incongruous. 


With regard to the State forces the 
relevant paragraph is Paragraph 3. It 
says :- Government of India should 
agree that until such time as the Plebis- 
cite Administration referred to below 
finds it necessary to exercise powers of 
direction and supervision over the State 
forces and police, provided for in Para- 
graph 8, they will be held in areas to be 
agreed upon with the Plebiscite Admin- 
istrator ’. 


This paragraph refers not only to State. 


forces but to the Police as well and it 
refers to the period prior to the Plebiscite 
Administration feeling the need for 
directing and supervising these forces 
and police. It is somewhat difficult 
for an administrator of some experience 
like myself to understand why this is 
necessary during the period prior to the 
plebiscite. The police are referred to. 
The police are all over the State ; they are 
engaged every day in the maintenance of 
law and order. Why should the Ple- 
biscite Administrator, prior to the plebis- 
cite, have the right to place a veto 
upon the disposition of the police in the 
interesta of maintenance of law and 
‘order? Apart from this, I should like 


to point out to the Security Council. 


that both the State Forces and Police 
are covered essentially by discipline. If 
discipline has to be enforced, there must 
be unity of control. You cannot divide 
control, direction or supervision for that 
matter in case of disciplinary personnel 
of this type between two sete of au- 
thorities. The suggestion in Paragraph 
3 to my mind is an _ administrative 
enormity. 


An Incalculable Risk 


Then the paragraph speaks of ‘ per- 
sonnel recruited locally ’. I take it that 
this refers to additional police that may 
be required There is no harm in 
whatever additional police that may be 
required being recruited from local per- 
sonnel, but the mischief is in paragraph 
5 which says ‘if these local forces ’—I 
take it these words refer to forces raised 
under Paragraph 4—‘ should be found 
to be inadequate, the Commission, sub- 
ject to the agreement of both the Govern- 
ment of India and the Government of 
Pakistan, should arrange for the use of 
such forces of either dominion as it 
deems effective for the purpose of pacifi- 
cation ’. 


Pacification is an act having reference 
to the local citizens of Kashmir. The 
task of ification is essentially one 
which should be shouldered by the Gov- 
ernment of Jammu and Kashmir. It 
has ita police at ite disposal; it has ite 
forces as its disposal. If these are 
insufficient, Paragraph 2(A) permits the 
retention of such numbers of the Indian 
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Maj.-Gen. Kalwant Singh and Brig. M. Usman conferring with officers ic . 
hangar immediately after its liberation by ladian Goa ee 


armed forces ag may be necessary for the 
maintenance of law and order. What 
need is there to provide for the requisi- 


tion of additional forces for the purpose 


of pacification ? It is a roundabout 
method of trying to introduce Pakistan 
forces into the Jammu ,and Kashmir 
State. The introduction of those forces 
is fraught with incalculable risk India 
can never agree to Paragraph 5 as it 


stands. 

I should like to refer to the paragra 
regarding the Plebiscite palace ie 
Our objections to this part of the resolu. 
tion concern Paragraph 8 which veste 
the direction and supervision of the State 
forces and police in the Plebiscite Admin- 
wstrator, even though “for that purpose 
only ;‘‘to Paragraph 10(C) which gives 
the Plebiscite Administration the 
right to ask for the creation of special 
magistrates and nominate ns to 
rea rated, a last but by no means 
east to Paragraph 10 (E). It is against 
all ideas both of political substance and 

tive propriety that the 
Plebiscite Administrator should be given 
the liberty of communicating directly 
with an outside Government on a matter 
for which his own Government is the 
sole responsible authority. 


I do not wish to go further into the 
details of the resolution. I would only 
urge that India’s conduct in this case 
has been absolutely correct from the 
beginning to the end. It has been 
correct legally; it has been correct 
constitutionally ; and it has been correct 
as well in high principled ethical states- 
manship. As the resolution now 
stands, India has definitely to express 
her strong opposition to it. If, however, 
the resolution is carried inspite of our 
objections and opposition, it will be for 
my Government to decide ite course 
of action in the circumstances so created. 
It will be for my Government to decide 
ite course of action regarding the stoppage 
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of fighting in Kashmir as soon as possible 


_and the holding of a Plebiscite thereafter. 


The moving and eloquent appeal which the 
representative; of the United Kingdom 
made the other day caused a temporary 
stir in my emotions, The procedural 
flexibilities to which the representative of 
the United States drew our attention 
the other day gave rise to certain hesita- 
tons in my mind. I have since had the 
Opportunity to read and study both the 
speeches in cold type. That study has 
not, I regret to say, inclined me towards 
any revision of my attitude to the 
resolution before us. 


Hope of Pacific Settlement 


I have spoken with some bitterness 
but not in anger. However, I wish it 
to go on record on behalf of my great 
peace-loving nation of which I have 
the honour to represent that non. 
acceptance of this unsatisfactory re- 
solution, if that is the 
Government after full 


not necessarily mean 


are not exhausted by the methods and 
measures suggested in this resolution. 
When after this resolution is Passed ‘by 
the Security Council, both India and 
Pakistan go back home wiser for our 
experience here, it may be that other 
methods and measures for a pacific 
settlement might be discovered which 
would prove acceptable to us. 


We can only hope that our search fi 
such other pacific methods will not ee 
to be barren and that we shall not be 
driven irresistibly to the arbitrament 
of armed conflict between the two 
dominions’, 
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Pandit Nehru addressing Indian soldiers in Uri from a jeep during his recent visit to Kashmir in connection with 


Independence celebrations 


U.N. DECISION ON KASHMIR 
Revised Draft Resolution 


HE revised draft resolution on 
T the India-Pakistan question 
submitted jointly by the repre- 
sentatives of Belgium, Canada, China, 
Colombia, the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America on April 17, 
reads : 


The Security Council — 


Having considered the complaint of 
the Government of India concerning the 
dispute over the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir, having heard the representative 
of India in support of that complaint 
and the reply and _ counter-complaints 
of the representative of Pakistan ; 


Being strongly of opinion that the 


early restoration of peace and order in 
Jammu and ir is essential and 


that India and Pakistan should do their 
utmost to bring about a cessation of all 
fighting ; 


Noting with satisfaction that both 
India and Pakistan desire that the 


question of the accession of Jammu and 
Kashmir to India or Pakistan should be 
decided through the democratic method 
of a free and impartial plebiscite ; 


Considering that the continuation of 
the i ute is likely to endanger inter- 
national peace and security ; 


Reaffirms the Council’s resolution 


of January 17; 


Resolves that the membership of the 
Commission established by the resolution 
of the Council of January 20, 1948, shall 
be increased to five and shall include 
in addition to the membership men- 
tioned in that resolution, representatives 
of....and....and that if the member- 
ship of the Commission has not been 
completed within ten days from the date 
of the adoption of thf® resolution the 
President of the Council may designate 
such other members of the United 
Nations as are required to complete the 
membership of five. 


Instructs the Commission to proceed 
at once to the Indian sub-continent 
and there place its good offices and 
mediation at the disposal of the Govern- 
ments of India and Pakistan with a view 
to facilitating the taking of necessary 
measures both with respect to the res- 
toration of peace and order and to the 
holding of a plebiscite by the two Gov- 
ernments acting in co-operation with one 
another and with the Commission, and 
further instructs the Commission to keep 
the Council informed of action taken 
under the resolution and to this end 


Recommends to the Governments of 
India and Pakistan the following mea- 
sures as those which in the opinion of the 
Council are appropriate to bring about 
@ cessation of the fighting and to create 
proper conditions for a free and im- 
para plebiscite to decide whether the 

tate of Jammu and Kashmir is_ to 


accede to India or Pakistan. 
(A)—Restoration of Peace and 
Order 
1.—The Government of Pakistan 


should undertake to use its best endea- 
vours 


(a) To secure the withdrawal from 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir of 
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tribesmen and Pakistan nationals not} 
normally resident therein who have’ 
entered the State for the pu of 
fighting, and to prevent any intrusion 
into the State of such elements and 
any furnishing of material aid to those 
fighting in the State; 


(5) To make known to all concerned 
that the measures indicated in this and 
the following paragraphs provide full 
freedom to all subjects of the State, 
regardless of creed, caste or party, to 
express their views and to vote on the 
question of the accession of the State 
and that theretore they should co- 
operate in the maintenance of peace and 
order. 


2 —The Government of India should 


(a) When it is established to the 
satisfaction of the Commission set up in 
accordance with the Council’s resolution 
of January 20 that the tribesmen are 
withdrawing and that arrangements for 
the cessation of the fighting have become 
effective, put into operation in consulta- 
tion with the Commission, a plan for with- 
drawing their own forces from Jammu 
and Kashmir and reducing them pro- 
gressively to the minimum strength 
required for the support of the civil 
power in the maintenance of law and 
order. 


(b) Make known that the withdrawal 
is taking place in stages and announce 
the completion of each stage. 


(c) When the Indian forces shall have 
been reduced to the minimum strength 
mentioned in (a) above, arrange, in 
consultation with the Commission, for 
the stationing of the remaining forces to 
be carried out in accordance with the 
following principles ; 


(i) That the presence of troops should 
not afford any intimidation or appearance 
of intimidation to the inhabitants of the 
State. 


(i) That as small a number as 
possible should be retained in forward 
areas. 


(ss) That any reserve of troops which 
may be included in the total strength 
should be Jocated within their present 
base area. 


3.—The Government of India should 
that until such time as the 
Plebiscite Administration referred to 
below finds it necessary to exercise the 
powers of direction and supervision over 
the State forces-and police, provided 
for in Paragraph 8, they will be held in 
areas to be agreed upon with the Plebis- 
cite Administrator. 


4.—After the plan referred to in Para- 
graph 2 (a) above has been put into 
operation, personnel recruited locally 
in each district should so far as possible 
be utilised for the re-establishment and 
maintenance of law and order with due 
regard to the protection of minorities, 
subject to such additional requirements 
as may be specified by the Plebiscite 
Administration referred to in Paragraph | 
as 


5.—If these local forces should be 
found to be inadequate, the Commission 
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subject to the t of both the 
Government of India and the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan, should arrange for 
the use of such forces of either Dominion 
as it deems effective for the purpose of 
pacification. 


(B)—Plebiscite 


6.—The Government of India should 
undertake to ensure that the Government 
of the State invite the major political 
groups to designate responsible repre- 
sentatives to share equitably and fully 
in the conduct of the Administration at 
the Ministerial level while the plebiscite 
is being prepared and carried out. 


7.—The Government of India should 
undertake that there will be established 
in Jammu and Kashmir a _ Plebiscite 
Administration to hold a plebiscite as 
soon as possible on the question of the 
accession of the State to India or 
Pakistan. 


8.—The Government of India should 
undertake that there will be delegated 
by the State to the Plebiscite Adminis- 
tration such powers as the latter con- 
siders necessary for holding a fair and 
impartial plebiscite, including for the 
purpose only the direction and supervi- 
sion of the State forces and police. 


9.—The Government of India should, 
at the request of the Plebiscite Adminis- 
tration, make available from the Indian 
forces such assistance as the Plebiacite 
Administration may require for the 
performance of ite functions. 


10.—(a) The Government of India 
should agree that a nominee of the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations 
will be appointed to be the Plebiscite 
Administrator. 


(6) The Plebiscite Administrator, 
acting as an officer of the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir, should have authority to 
nominate his assistants and other sub- 
ordinates and to draft regulations goven- 
ing the plebiscite. Such nominees should 
be formally appointed and such draft 
regulations should be formally promul- 
gated by the State of Jammu and Kashmir. 


(c) The Government of India should 
undertake that the Government of 
Jammu and Kashmir will appoint fully 
qualified persons nominated by the 
Plebiscite Administrator to act as special 
magistrates within the State judicial 
system to hear cases which in the opinion 
of the Plebiscite Administrator have a 
serious bearing on the preparation for 
and the conduct of a free and impartial 
plebiscite. 


(4) The terms of service of the Ad- 
ministrator should form the subject of 
separate tiation between the Seore- 
tary-Gen of the United Nations and 
the Government of India. The Adminis- 
trator should fix the terms of service for 
his assistants and subordinates. 


(e) The Administrator should have 
the right to communicate direct with 


.the Commission of the Security Council, 


and through it with the Security Council, 
with the Governments of India and 
Pakistan and with their resentatives 
with the Commission as as with the 
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Government of the State. It would be 
his duty to bring to the notice of any 
or all of the foregoing (as he in his 
discretion may decide) any circumstances 
arising which may tend in his opinion 
to interfere with the freedom of the 
plebiscite. 


11.—The Government of India should . 
undertake to prevent, and to give full 
support to the Administrator and his 
staff in peventing any threat, coercion 
or intimidation, bribery or other undue 
influence on the voters in the plebiscite, 
and the Government of India should 
publicly announce and should cause the 
Government of the State to announce 
this undertaking as an_ international 
obligation binding on_ all _ public 
authorities and officials in Jammu and 
Kashmir. 


12. —The Government of India should 
themselves, and through the Govern- 
ment of the State, declare and make 
known that all subjects of the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir, regardless of creed, 
caste or party, will be safe and free in 
expressing their views about voting on 


the question of the accession of the 


State, and that there will be freedom 
of the peace, speech and assembly and 
freedom of travel in the State, including 


freedom of lawful entry and exit. 


13.-—The Government of India should 
ensure that the Government of the 
State also use their best endeavours to 
effect the withdrawal from the State of 
all Indian nationals other than those 
who are normally resident thercin or 
who on or since August 15, 1947 have 
entered it for a lawful purpose. 


14.—The Government of India should 
ensure that the Government of the State 
release all political prisoners and take 
all possible steps so that 


(a) All citizens of the State who have 
left it on account of disturbances are 
invited and are free to return to their 
homes and to exercise their rights as 
such citizens. 


(6) 


(c) Minorities in all parts of the State 
are accorded adequate protection. 


There is no victimization. 


15.—The Commission of the Security 
Council should at the end of the plebiscite 
certify to the Council whether the plebis- 
cite has or har not been really free and 
impartial. 


(C)—General Provisions 


16.—The Governments of India and 
Pakistan should each be invited to 
nominate a representative to be 
attached to the Commission for such 
assistance as it may require in the per- 
formance of ite tusk. | 


17.—The Commiesion should establish 
in Jammu end Kashmir such obeervers 
as it may require of any of the proceed- 
ings in pursuance of the measures indi- 
cated in the foregoing Paragraph. 


18..—The Security Council Commission 
should carry out the tasks assigned to 
it berein. 
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‘NO CASE FOR EXTENDING SCOPE OF U. N. COMMISSION 


Mr. M.K. Vellodi's Reply to Pakistan Charges 


EPLYING to Sir Mohamed Zafarullah 
Khan’s request to the United Nations 
that the U. N. Commission to Kash- 

mir be empowered to settle the issues of 
genocide, non-implementation of agree- 
ments and the Junagadh accession, Mr. 
M. K. Vellodi, Indias delegate to the 
Security Council, said on May 7: 


The Leader of the Pakistan Delegation 
said this morning that there were three 
outstanding matters about whi¢h the 
Pakistan Government made complaints 
to the Security Council which require 
to be attended to by the Security Council 
and these in the order in which he 
spoke, although not in the order they 
were complained about, are the so-called 
non-implementation of ents 
entered into between the. Government 
of India and the Government of Pakistan, 
Junagadh and genocide. I shall have a 
few words to say on these three questions. 


Asregards the agreements, financial 
and otherwise, which had been entered 
into between Pakistan and India, the 
leader of the Pakistan Delegation told 
the Security Council that some of those 
complaints are no longer what he called 
live issues. He said that they had 
organized their own reserve bank and, 
therefore, the complaint that the Reserve 
Bank of India under pressure from 
the Government of India failed to carry 
out ite obligations and duties as bankers 
ofthe Pakistan Government was no 
longer a live issue. 
has never been true. 
fact, it is a gross libel on the distinguished 
head of the Reserve Bank of India and 
on the bank itself and a greater libel 
on the Government of India. 


Military Stores to Pakistan 


During this period, the Reserve Bank 
of India did everything humanly possible 
to agsist the financial system of Pakistan 
and it came to us as a rise that the 
Government of Pakistan should have 
thought it fit to bring before the Security 
Council as a complaint devoid of any 
foundations whatsoever. 


However, as the Leader of the Pakistan . 


Delegation has said here that this is no 


longer a live issue I do not want to say . 


any more about it. 


The other agreementa referred, ‘if my 
memory serves me and I will be forgiven 
if I have not been able to follow the 


Pakistan representative’s speech a3 care- - 


‘fully as I should have, to the fact that 
India still owes the Government of 
Pakistan 50 million rupees and that a 
:. very. ‘large’ share ‘of military .and other 
:. stores: which India should: have. supplied 


te: -Rakistan under the-:terms- of: the ... 
./ agreement has not yet been :rewived in . 


Pakistan: -:°.2- 


I do not know whether the Leader of © 


“the Pakistan. Delegation was very serious 
about the 50 million rupees. I think he 
said that it was a very small amount. In 


ads 


Council should concern 
-. Security -Council has several other pro- 


any case we have said categorically to the 
‘Pakistan Government that there was no 
question of withholding that amount 
indefinitely as it is a matter of adjust- 
ment between the two countries. 


As regards military stores, the leader 
of the Pakistan Delegation himself 
admitted that theee stores were being 
sent to Pakistan. His complaint is that 
that process should be expedited and if it 
is not expedited Pakistan Government 
would find it exceedingly difficult to 
any on with ite day to day administra. 
ion. | 


It must be within the knowledge of the 
Pakistan Government and ita Delegation 
that this question of military stores and 
agreement are being discussed almost 
every fortnight between the Governments 
of Pakistan and India both on the 
Ministerial level and at lower levels. We 
hold frequent consultations and we 
arrive at certain decisions. We have no 
desire to contradict unnecessarily certain 
facts. It is probably true that these 
supplies could have been expedited if con- 

itions were normal but the early months 
and latter half of 1947 have not been 
normal months, certainly not in India nor 
in Pakistan and amidst all sorta of other 
distractions I am not surprised that the 
Government of India did not find it 
possible to speed up the supply of these 
stores. 


Domestic Issues 


But let us assume for a moment that we 
have failed in our duty. Let us assume 
that India has not sent any of theese 
stores or that India has failed to carry 
out any of these te. Is that a 
matter for the Security Council? The 
Security Council, so far as I know, 
is entrusted under the charter 
with dealing with matters which affect 
international peace and security or which 
are likely to affect international peace 
and security. Can anyone say that 
even i the facte are correct 
the failuré of either Pakistan or India 


to satisfy these agreements or implement 


them has resulted or will ever result in a 
situation which is likely to endanger 
international peace and security ? 

If my contention is correct, then this 
is not @ matter with which the Security 
itself. The 


blems which do affect international 


-and security and.I respectfully submit 
its attention. sould have been devoted 
.-te-eonsidering those problems. It should 
“‘not-’be diverted to'a..consideration of 


what are ‘purely domestic issues. 
I -have no desire to go further into 


.. this matter.of agreements but I do hope 
_, that: even if the. Commission appointed - 
" by. the Security Council” goes to India 
‘and Pakistan it will endeavour to refrain 


from oonsidering these matters which 


. are ‘being daily discussed and attended | 


to by the two Governments in an atmos- 


phere of considerable goodwill and thus 
creating a situation which might have 
just the opposite effect to that of restor- 
ing peace and security. 


The other matter referred to by the 


‘leader of Pakistan delegation was the 


question of Junagadh and ancillary 
States. I believe he said he and Pakistan 
Government desired the Security Council's 
Commission to investigate this matter. 
He desires the present Government of 
Junagadh to be replaced by a Government 
by Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. He desires that the administra- 
tion should take over complete charge of 
all matters relating to Junagadh, that the 
Nawab of Junagadh who fled the country 
88 soon as trouble began should be 
restored to his throne in Jun and 
that all. citizens who had also from 
Junagadh should be invited to return 
there and should be restored to their 
various homes. 


He also desires th at a plebiscite should 
be taken to decide the question of 
accession of Junagadh to Pakistan or 
India. He wishes the plebiscite to be 
held under circumstances which could be 
regarded as impartial so that it follows 
that it should be taken under the aus- 
pices of the United Nations. This 
subject had already been discussed once 
and there is very little I should like to 
add. But-I should like to say this. A 
plebiscite has been held in Junagadh 
which resulted in over 200,000 inhabit- 
ants of the state voting in favour of 
accession to India and 91 in favour of 
accession to Pakistan. Quoting his 
words from memory I think the repre- 
eentative of Pakistan in a formar speech 
said “I concede that if it were held 
now the plebiscite might result in the 
same verdict’. It probably would. 


Impartial Condition 


If even Pakistan was prepared to 
concede that that might be the result, 
and I can assure the Security Council 
that it would be, the Security Council, 
has to consider very seriously whether 
in order to satisfy the desire of Pakistan 
in this matter the United Nations should 
undertake trouble and expense in holding 
another plebiscite in Ju eo that 
we could obtain practically the same 
result. That, as I say, is a matter which 
the Security Council should consider. 
We maintain that the plebiscite which 
we held took place under conditions 
which were quite impartial and proper 
and that even if the Security Council 
were authorized to hold another plebs-. 
cite the result would be exactly the same. 


For this reason it is for the President 
and members of the Security Council 


to ponder very seriously whether it is 


‘necessary in the first place to take another 


mean that we should object to another 
plebiscite. If after into this 
matter carefully the Security Council 
should finally decide that another 
plebiscite should be taken India will 
not eay “no". By all means go ahead 
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sad take as many plebiscites as you like 
if that is what you want to do, but the 
result in every case would be exactly 
the same. 


In the course of his remarks the leader 
of the Pakistan delegation read two 
letters. I forget now whether they were 
received by him or by the Pakistan 
Government. One related to atrocities 
perpetrated today in Manavadar state 
by the authorities responsible for admin- 
istration there and the other was a 
communication from the Prime Minister 
of the state of Mangrol depicting the 
very undignified conditions under which 
the Ruler of that state is being compelled 
to live at the present time. 


India Invited to Step in 


I trust that I shall be excused if I 
find myself unable to reply these two 
letters. I have had practically no 


notice of them. But I can assure the © 


Security Council that so far as Govern- 
ment of India and I myself are aware, 
no atrocities are being prepetrated in 
Manavader today and Sheikh Sahib of 
Mangrol is living in comparative comfort 
and security in Porbandar. 


The leader of the Pakistan Delegation 
said in passing that in requesting for the 
return of the Nawab of Junagadh to his 
state, he wae not asking for the restora- 
tion of an autocratic Ruler. That, I 
believe was in reply to the statement 
made by the leader of my Delegation, 
Mr. Ayyangar, who has now left, in which 
he described the changes which had come 
over the Indian states and suggested 
that even if the Nawab were to return 
to Junagadh he would not occupy the 
same position that he held when he left. 
In my humble opinion this question of 
the return of the Nawab of Junagadh is 
a matter for the people of Junagadh to 
decide, He fled the country as soon as 
there was trouble and left his subjects 
in conditions in which no self-respecting 
Ruler would have left them. If he wants 
to return to Junagadh now, it is up to 
the subjects of His Highness the Nawab 
to decide and I have no doubt that what 
decision would be. Such Rulers are not 
welcomed back with open arms in any 
country. 


Besides, the Government of India is 
in Junagadh today at the invitation of 
the Nawab and his Prime Minister. It 
went there after receiving a letter from 
the Prime Minister of Junagadh inviting 
it to come over and take on the adminis- 
tration because he found, and his ad- 
visers had obviously advised him in this 
sense, that it was impossible for him and 
his advisers to run the administration 
and that the only way to keep law and 
order in the country was to invite the 
Government of India to come in and 
| help. We did so and we do not intend 
‘to leave Junagadh merely because 
| Pakistan thinks we ought to do so. We 
'ate quite prepared to leave when the 
people of Junagadh declare that they 
wish to accede to Pakistan. Then we 
shall go from Junagadh, but not before. 


That is all Ihave to say about Juna- 
gadh and other States. But the longest 
part of the h of the leader of the 
Pakistan. Delogation was devoted, as has 
always been the case witb his speeches 
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in the past, to what he and his Govern- 
ment have so often described as genocide. 
Genocide is the expression they have 
always used. Reference was made to 
this matter in the very first speech of 
the leader of the Pakistan Delegation. 
He then told the Security Council and 
the world, I imagine, of the atrocities, 
killings and various other horrible crimes 
perpetrated by non-Muslims, thatis to 
say, by Hindus and Sikhs, primarily on 
the Muslim population ofthe West 
Punjab, I suppose, East Punjab and many 
other places in India. 


Mr. Setalvad, one of our representa- 
tives on the Delegation, in the speech 
which he delivered to the Security 
Council some time in January refered 
in detail to these matters. It seems 
unnecessary, in fact  profitless, to 
traverse that ground now. But there are 
one or two matters on which I think I 
should comment. 


In the first place, it was not genocide. 
Genocide is only a newname for a com. 
paratively old crime. It is a crime 
organised by a atate, planned to exter- 
minate a race or @ community. That is 
genocide. What Hitler did to Germany 
for example, was genocide. 


Result of League’s Campaign 


What happened in India and Pakistan 
was, in spite of all long statements made 
by the Representative of Pakistan, 
merely communal frenzy. Communal 
outrages have happened off and on in 
India for several years. We have never 
called it genocide in those days. Today 
we are witnessing the aftermath of a 
gigantic communal convulsion which 
must be attributed, according to us that 
is to say, the Government of India and 
the people of India_ directly to the 
preaching of the Muslim League for a 
quarter of a century. Those preachings 
were directed towards one end and one 
only, to obtain by any means whateo- 
ever @ separate state for Muslims in 
the Indian sub-continent. For that 
purpose @ campaign was started years 
ago by leaders of the Muslim League. 
I do not want to mention names. We 
all know who these leaders are. Deli- 
berate attempts were made to encourage 
communal dissension. 


I have with me several newspapers, 
Government publications and _ various 
other matters. I can quote from these 
in extenso. But I do not propose to 
do it. I have not the time in any case. 
But I can assure you of this that if today 
we are witnessing or have witnessed in 
the last few months communal outrages 
on a vast scale, the reason is to be found 
in the preaching of hatred, hatred for 
all communities but Muslims, by leaders 
of the Muslim League in India. There 
is the English proverb which says if you 
sow the wind you must reap the 
whirlwind. That is what the Muslims 
have done now. They have carried on 
an agitation by unscrupulous means 


to start a Muslim State. They found - 


that they could not start it in the ordinary 
constitutional manner. They indulged 
in most awful abuses of all communities 
being Muslims. When finally partition 
of India was effected under conditions 
which we need not go into, now they 
found @ situation in which a very large 
number of the sikh population and quite 
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a aumber of other non-Muslim popula- 
tion were left in what is known today 
as Pakistan. 


Several incidents had occurred before 
the partition in Calcutta, Noakhali, 
Rawalpindi and in fact many other 
places, which are well known to us, 
and possibly by this time well known to 
the world. Non-Muslims were systemati- 
cally—I shall use the same word as Sir 
Zafrullah Khan—murdered. But when 
Muslims are murdered we are to blame 
that this is part of a deliberate plan for 
extermination of |§ Muslims. When 
Muslims murder Hindus or Sikhs, we 
are told: ‘That was just retaliation. 
You know refugees come over, they 
spread stories and this is what happene’’, 


Now if that story was correct and 
supposing for argument’s sake that 
there was a deliberate plan to oexter- 
minate all Muslims in India, how does 
Pakistan Government explain two 
facts? One is that today there are and 
there have always been 40 million Muslims 
living in India. They are living there 
today. If there is a plan for extermina- 
tion of Muslims in India, nothing would 
be easier for us than to exterminate 
those 40 million Muslims. There are 
about 290 million of us. 


Another fact is that today hundreds 
of Muslims, thousands of Muslims, are 
leaving Pakistan and coming to India. 
If there is a plan for extermination of 
Muslims in India do you think that 
these people would come to India? 


Muslims Returning from Pakistan 


Not one non-Muslim has dared to go 
back to Pakistan yet. I wonder if the 
Pakistan Government would tell the 
Security Council how many out of 
several millions of non-Muslims that 
have lived in Pakistan are left there now. 


That is really the story of genocide 
in @ nutshell. It is no more genocide 
than anything else. It is just communal 
frenzy driven to extremes resulting in 
most horrible crimes. But by no stretch 
of imagination or words can you call that 
genocide. Facts do not support that 
charge. In fact, in India today and ever 
since these awful crimes started, if there 
has been one matter on which there 
had been complete agreement between 
the two Governments it is that measures 
should be taken to restote communal 
harmony. 


Thanks to the efforte of the leaders 
of the two Governments, considerable 
progress has been made in regard to the 
restoration of communal harmony. 
Only recently a very important meeting 
took place in Calcutta between re. 
presentatives of the Indian Government 
and representatives of the Pakistan 
Government. Very many important and 
far-reaching decisions were taken. 
These decisions affect every phase of 
life both in India and in Pakistan. The 
Indian Government and the Pakistan 
Government have issued statements in 
which they said that they intended 
fully to implement these decisions. 

I do not think it necessary for me to 
read out these passages. They will not 
be contradicted by the other side. You 
can take.my word for it that these 
understandings did take place in Calcutta. 
When such _is the case, it seems to me, 
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to put it on the very lowest level, it is a 
gross exaggeration to say that those 
crimes that took place in India or in 
Pakistan were part of a campaign to 
exterminate Muslims or non-Muslims. 
The Government of India has never 
held that the massacre of Sikhs and 
Hindus, which in numbers will probably 
be double that of Muslims, has been due 
to a plan of extermination organised by 
the Pakistan Government or even by 
the Pakistan people or even by groups 
of people in Pakistan. 


Godhra Disturbances 


I would draw that to the attention of 
the Government of Pakistan because I 
do not think that the Pakistan Govern- 
ment suggested for the moment that 
these were organised by the Government 
in India. My submission to the Security 
Council, therefore, is that these unfor- 
tunate happenings, wherever they may 
have happened, whether in India or in 
Pakistan, were not the result of a 
carefully thought out plan to exterminate 
any community or race. They happened 
partly and mostly as a result of the 
exacerbation of communal feelings over 
a quarter of a century by the Muslim 
League of India for which they should 
be held responsible. The killings that 
have happened sre crimes which have 
been investigated by the two Govern- 
ments concerned. They are matters 
which the two Governments are supre- 
mely confident of tackling, and I am 
surprised that while one representative 
of the Pakistan Government enters into 
an agreement in Calcutta to settle these 
matters, another representative of 
Pakistan should come to the Security 
Council and plead that this is a matter 
which the United Nations and the 
Security Council should investigate. 
With the greatest respect, I cannot 
understand that sort of attitude. 

I believe Sir Mohammad Zafrullah 
Khan, in the carly part of his speech 
today said, not speaking as & represent- 
ative of Pakistan but as a private indi- 
vidual, that he was passionately fond of 

.. Ihave no doubt that he is. But 
while I sat and listened to the rest of the 
speech made by tho representative of 
Pakistan, I was amazed. I thought, 
“What a contribution to peaco;’’ there 
was an opportunity for him to have said 
something which might allay feelings 
both in India and Pakistan, but he 
missed the opportunity. The = repre- 
sentative of Pakistan must go back to 
all the horrible things that happened 
in India or in Pakistan toward the latter 
half of 1947 or early in 1948 and must 
wind up with completely exaggerated 
account of what happened in the town 
called Godhra, in Bombay Province. 
Now that referred to certain massacres 
of Muslims that took place, according to 
the representative of Pakistan, in April 
and resulted in the desecration of Muslim 
places of worship and in the massacre 
of, according to reports received by 
the representative of Pakistan over 1,000 
people. I shall read to you the report 
which has appeared in Indian papers 
and which is a statement made by the 
High Commissioner for Pakistan in 
India, who is Pakistan's Ambassador to 
India. He had the following to 6ay 


with respect to that matter ; 

“After visiting Godhra on April 13, 
-he Pakistan High Commissioner for 
india, Khwaja Shahbudin, said in an 
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interview to the United Press. that 
Press reports about the riotsin Godhra 
were highly exaggerated. Only one-fifth 
of the town had been gutted and not the 
entire town as reported. Similarly the 
loss of life was negligible compared to 
the damage to property ”. 


That is an authentic statement made 
by the Pakistan Government’s Ambas- 
sador to India after visiting Godhra, 
which was the scene of the report of 
occurrence, 


I have other reports from my own 
Government, but I do not wish to go 
into all that now. But the report I just 
read came not from the India Govern- 
ment which might be prejudiced in this 
matter, and not from the Government 
of Bombay, where the thing occurred, 
but from the representative of Pakistan 
in India. He said that the loss of life, 
which according to Sir Mohammad 
Zeafurllah Khan into thousands, was 


negligible. 


Horror Campaign 
That is the kind of propaganda, and 


-there is no other word for it which has 


been fostered, encouraged and _ deliber- 
ately planned not only in India, I notice, 
but also in the United States by res- 
ponsible people, who represent Pakistan’s 
views. I happened to be in New Haven 
last week and I saw a few uudergraduates 
of the Yale University. They were 
American undergraduates, and they 
thought that would be a good oppor- 


tunity to find out something about 


what goes on in India and Pakistan. 
They asked me: “What is all this 
about Kashmir?” I told them what 
I thought it was all about. At the 
end, to my astonishment, these boys 
asked me: “What about all these 
massacres of Muslims?” I then pursued 
this matter a little further and I dis- 
covered that they had been told by 
responsible people who represent the 
views of Pakistan all the horrors that 
the Security Council had been listening 
to for the last four months. I was 
amaved. There was no word mentioned 
to these boys, who are growing up in 
this world, about what really happened. 
They were told that all the people that 
were killed were Muslims and that all the 
people who had killed them were Hindus 
and Sikhs. It took me a little time to 
expound to them the philosophy of the 
Indian Muslim League. It took me 6 
little longer than that to describe to 
them what actually happened. 


But if that is the kind of propaganda 
that is being broadcast today about 
what certain people think happened 
with regard to those communal outrages, 
what must one think of the propaganda 
that has been going on for years in 
India by the same people, which resulted 
in my opinion in those awful calamities 
that the two countries have been going 
through ? 


I submit that this is @ matter which 
can be tackled by the two Governments 
concerned. No one else can do it. The 
Security Council may send out a Com- 
mission if they choose to do so and the 
Commission can go to India and Pakistan 
to collect facts about the various murders 
and atrocities, but the only people who 
can really restore communal harmony 
in India and Pakistan are the people 
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of those countries. 1 respectfully submit 
that this is not a matter with which the 
Security Council should concern itself. 


It has never led to any serious danger 
to international peace and _ security. 
Today things are quiet in India and I 
hope they are quiet in Pakistan, though 
there are no si of non-Muslims who 
have left Pakistan wanting to go back 
to their country. My submission, there- 
fore, is that the Security Council would 
do well to leave it well alone. The 
appointment of a Commission to go 
round India and Pakistan would, in my 
humble view, only revive all those 
feelings that we have been doing our 
best to keep under control. I beg of 
the Security Council not to do it. If you 
members of the Security Council, are 
really interested in the peace and 
security of Indiaand Pakistan, let 
alone of the world, please do not attempt 
& thing which might lead in just opposite 
direction. 


I say that the Security Council is 
incompetent under the terms of the 
charter to deal ‘with a situation which is 
not one which is causing any danger 
to international peace and security, 
which never has done so, and which will 
never do so in future. The Security 
Council can easily leave this matter to be 
decided by the two Governments con- 
cerned. 


That, I think, is all that I have to say 
on the comments made this morning 
by the chairman of the Pakistan dele- 
gation. I am very grateful to the 
Security Council for having allowed me 
the opportunity today of saying these 
few words and thus enabling me to 
depart from New York, as I hope to du 
tomorrow morning. But before I take 
leave of the Security Council, I 
should like to say on my own bchalf 
as well as on behalf of those of my 
delegation who are also returning to 
India, that we, like the Pakistan delega- 
tion, are grateful to the President of the 
Security Council, to his predecessors 
and to all other members of the Security 
Council for the patience with which 
they have listened to the various speeches, 
some of them very long indeed, and the 
consideration that they have always 
shown us. For myself personally, I 
should like to say that although my 
contacts with the Presidents have not 
been so frequent, perhaps not so intimate 
as those of heads of delegations, I also 
had the opportunity and privilege of 
associating myself with their work 
and should like, therefore, to thank all 
rnembers of the Security Council for the 
consideration that they have shown us. 


KEROSENE SUPPLY REDUCED 


In order to provide increased quantities 
of High Speed Diesel Oil and Furnace 
Oil for the maintenance of food and 
industrial production in the country, 
the Central Government have. with 
great reluctance, agreed to reduce releases 
of inferior Kerosene for civil consumption 
during the months of May and June 
1948 to an extent equivalent to 33% 
per cent cut on the scale of releases for 
the first quarter of 1948. 
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EVACUATION AND RECOVERY OF ABDUCTED WOMEN 


About 6,00,000 Hindus and = Sikhs 
still remain in Sind. A large majority 
of them are awaiting evacuation. The 
number of Sikhs is about 3,000 including 
those in N; awabshah, Jacobabad, Larkana, 
Dadu and Khairpur State. 


The rate of evacuation registered a 
sharp decline during April, the figure 
having come down from 3,000 a day in 
March to 1365 only. Only 41,000 non- 
Muslims reached India during April while 
the total number of refugees brought over 
tn March was over one lakh. 


Restrictions regarding the issue of 
permits and running of special trains for 
non-Muslims from the interior have 


materially retarded the space of evacua- 
tion. : 


On representation from the Indian 
High Commissioner, permits are now 
being issued to people in Jacobabad and 
Sukkur districts, though orders cancelling 
the running of special trains from the in. 
terior have not yet been rescinded, These 
restrictions have resulted in many ships 
returning empty to Bombay, causing 
@ loss of several lakhs to the Government 
of India. oe 


Unless the Pakistan authorities agree to 
the running of special trains from the 
interior, the maximum evacuation will be 
‘about 500 per day from Karachi and 500 
| per day from Hyderabad. The High 
; Commissioner for India is making efforts 
to arrange the running of special trains, 
Meanwhile, ships are being released 
gradually from charter arrangements. 


In Karachi, a new camp, named College 
Gymkhana Camp, has been set up. The 
Camp, which has excellent sanitary and 
water supply arragements has about 
4,000 inmates. It can further accommo- 
date 2,000 at short notice. 


Free uncooked food in camps at Karachi, 
Hyderabad aod Sukkur is provided to 
evacuees. 


In N. W. F. P. 


Evcuation from the N. W. F. P. is 
virtually complete, barring some _non- 
Muslim pockets in Chitral which can be 
cleared safely only when (a) the Lowari 
Pass has been opened and (6) there is a 
distinct improvement in the political 
situation, easing tension in Swat and 
Dir States, which are on the route from 
Chitral. The number of non-Muslims 
there is about 400. 


One plane load of refugees from Peshawar 
was evacuated on April 20. - 


Mass evacuation from Bahawalpur by 
special trains is now complete. Arrange. 
ments are being made to clear pockets 
and recover abducted persons and 
converts and also to help evacuees to 
bring out their moveable property. 


There was some delay in evacuation due 
to searches of refugee by Pakistan 
Customs Officers, This was, however, 
stopped on the Government of India 
taking up the matter with the Pakistan 
authorities. 


Reports have been received that 
Harijans- are not being allowed to be 
evacuated from Bahawalpur. Our 
Liaison Officer has been instructed to 
investigate this. Government of India 
propose to take up the matter with 
Bahawalpur authorities subsequently. 


Non- 


Reports on the recovery of women 
are incomplete, but figures received up 
to April 9 show that at least 1,361 women 
have been recovered from States acceded 
to India. Nearly 633 have been sent 
to their relatives in the Indian Union 
and the rest are in State transit camps and 
the Delhi homes awaiting restoration to 
their relatives, repatriation to Pakistan or 
assessment of special cases by a Tribunal 
specially set up for the purpose. 


An interim survey of the recovery of 
abducted women from the States acceded 
to India and Pakistan since the third week 
of February shows that. the work is pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily, although it has been 
impeded by the difficulty in reaching 
agreement between the two Dominions on 
the machinery to be adopted. 


Moreover a particular handicap in the 
States acceded to India has been the lack of 
Pakistan women social workers to influence 
and give confidence to the recovered 
women who are unwilling to go to 
Pakistan. 


These difficulties have now been overcome 
and an agreement reached between the 
Dominions, which should ensure the 
fullest. co-operation between the Pakistan 
units, which will now assist in the 
work in the States, and the States authori. 
ties concerned who have already actively 
been undertaking the recovery work. 


Workers engaged in the recovery of 
aoducted women in the Indian Dominion 
recently met in conference at Government 
House to review the progress of recove 
work and to iron out difficulties. A 
number of points of detail were settled, 
including transport facilities in West 
Punjab. 


It was also agreed that Shrimati Mridula 
Sarabhai should take charge of the 
recovery work in the N. W. F. P., where 
little progress has so far been made. 


A scheme to’ establish 
centralised homes 
displaced persons is 


three cial 
for ebdiiciad and 
engaging the atten. 
tion of the East Punjab Government. 
One of these homes will be for destitute 
women and children and ig likely to be 
located at the Gandhi Vanita Ashram, 
Jullundur. 


The second home will be for unattached, 
i »aged men and women. There are 
approximately 2,000 men and women who 
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cannot look after themselves and have 
to be fed at Government expense. 


The third home will be for orphan boys 
and girls. About 1,324 such boys and 
girls of various age-groups will be looked 
after in this home. 


The East Punjab Government has also 
opened a Women's Section, which will 
help in the recovery of abducted women. 
The Gandhi Vanita Ashram, which has 
& population of 2,333 displaced women and 
children, is the main transit camp for 
recovered women. From here 1,479 
women have already been restored to 
their relatives in India. 


Transit Camps 


There are transit camps for Muslim 
abducted women in every district of 
East Punjab and Muslim women receive 
the same kind of facilities as are given 
to Hindu women. 


There are over 1,000 women, children 
and others on record in the register of 
the Displaced Persons’ Enquiries and 
Search Service Head-quarters who are 
scattered in various East Punjab Camps 
and have not been able to contact their 
relatives. Friends, relatives and acquaint- 
ances of these persons are requested to 
contact the said office and alco its branches 
at various refugee camps in East Punjab 
in this connection. 


Between March 14 and 27 about 633 
Muslim women and children were re- 
covered from the various districts of 
East Punjab and brought to transit camps, 
which are located at Gurdaspur, Amritsar 
Jullundur, Hoshiarpur, Ferozepore 
Kangra, Gurgaon, Rohtak, | Karna) 
Hissar and Ambala. 


BANK PROHIBITED FROM 
RECEIVING FRESH DEPOSITS 


The Government of India some time 
ago directed the Reserve Bank of India 
to conduct an inspection of the Jwala 
Bank Limited, Agra, under the pro- 
visions of the Banking Companies (In- 
spection) Ordinance, 1946, says 8 Press 
Note issued by the Ministry of Finance 
on April 10. 


Having received and considered the 
inspection report of the Reserve Bank of 
India and the explanation offered by the 
Jwala Bank Limited, the Government 
of India are satisfied that the affairs of 
the Jwala Bank Limited are being 
conducted to the detriment of the in- 
terests of its depositors. In exercise 
of the powers conferred by section 5(1) (a) 
of the Banking Companies (Inspection) 
Ordinance, 1946, the Government of 
India have accordingly issued an order 
prohibiting the Jwala Bank Limited from 
receiving fresh deposits with effect from 
Monday, April 12, 1948. 
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INTER-D MINION CONFERENCE IN NEW DELHI: Mr. R. K. Shanmvkham 

Chetty, Finance Minister (India), greets Mr. Gulam Mohammed, Finance 

Minister (Pakistan). just before the Inter-Dominion talks between India and 

Pakistan opened on May 3. Mr. Mohammed Ismail, Pakistan’s High 
Commissioner in India, is on left 


Campaign Against Enforced Custody of 
Women : Jnter-Dominion Agreement 


To rouse public conscience against keeping It was further decided that talking 
women in forced custody, all available points should be prepured for the use of 
media of publicity will be employed in lecturers. To put the propaganda across, 
both the Dominions. Plans for a the active assistance of religious bodies 
comprehensive propaganda campaign to be 


would be enlisted, and they would be 
requested to utilise Friday prayer meet- 
ings and other religious congregations for 
making appeals to restore the women. 


The press in both the Dominions will 
be approached to lend its support to the 
campaign. Arrangements will be made to 
feed the press regularly with authentic 
news and stories of human interest. Weekly 
reports and supplementaries, if necessary, 
will be prepared in India and Pakistan on 
the progress of the recovery of abducted 
women. These reports will be exchanged 
and released in both the Dominions 
simultaneourly. : 


All India Radio as well as Pakistan Radio} 
will arrange two or three special feature 
programmes every week, emphasizing 
the moral and human aspect of the 
problem, 


RECOVERY OF ARMS CONFIS- 
CATED IN PAKISTAN 


In pursuance of an agreement between 
the Dominions of Indiaand Pakistan, 
efforts are being made for the restoration 
of arms and ammunition left by non- 
Muslim refugees in Pakistan. 


~ Applications received from non-Muslims 
whose arms and ammunition were con- 
fiscated in Pakistan without giving 4 
receipt have been sent to the Deputy High 
Commissioner for India in Lahore tor 
being taken up with the West Punjab 
Government. According to the agree- 
ment the Pakistan authorities are ex- 
pected to investigate all these cases 
promptly. 

Those persons who hold receipts for 
licensed arms and ammunition taken away 
from them in Pakistan, should now apply 
for restoration of the same to the Director, 
Information Bureau, Ministry of Reliel 
and Rebabilitation, ‘‘P” Block, Raisine 
Road, New Delhi. 


launched shortly were drawn out at a joint Mr. N. V. Gadgil, Mr. Jairamdas Doulatram and Sardar Swaran Singh, Home 
meeting of the representatives of the Minister East Punjab ,discuss a point during the Inter-Dominion talks 


Dominions of India and Pakistan which 
concluded in New Delhi on May 3. 


It was decided that the main target 
of publicity should be the mofussil areas 
and particularly those persons who were 
influential and had a measure of control 
over the persons keeping abucted women. 
To gain this end, the entire field of 
publicity and propaganda will be mobilised. 
Divines of all communities, sajjada 
nashins and maulvis, pandits and granthis 
will carry the message to the people 
that no religion sanctions abduction 
in any form or under any circumstances. 
Political leaders will make similar appeals 
from a secular angle, and the moral and 
the human angle will be emphasized. 
Gandbhiji’s prayer speeches relating to this 
matter will be used for educating public 
opinion. 


Provincial Governments will issue 
directives to the district officers stressing 
the importance of this work. Small com- 
mittees consisting of the local officials, 
M. L. As. or other political leaders and 

ublicity officers will be entrusted with 
field publicity. Mobile publicity vans 
fitted with loud speakers and projectors 
will go round to all important centres in 
the districts, Posters and pamphlets will 
be widely used in this campaign and films 
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“A HOUSE AND A JOB FOR EVERY REFUGEE” 


A review of the activitiesof the Ministry 
of Relief and Rehabilitation during April, 


- 1948, illustrates the efforts made to imple- . 


ment the objective set by India’s Prime 
Minister: “A house and a job for every 


refugee in India ”’ 


Construction of 48,000 houses in and 
around Delhi to lodge 2,650,000 refugees 
is the target of the Rehabilitation and 
Development Board of the Ministry of 
Relief and Rehabilitation. In the next 
four to six months 3,200 tenements 
should be ready in the Northern Exten- 
sion Scheme to house some 20,000 refugees. 
In the Shadipura area also building opera- 
tions are to be taken in hand almost imme. 
diately by the Board. Over five thousand 
houses are to be built within the shortest 


possible period. 


Satellite Townships 


The proposed sites of Kalkaji, Tehar and 
sheikh Serai townships will be available 
for development in- another four or five 
months. These satellite townships will 
provide 40,000 new houses for abou 
two lakh refugees. Be. | 


The Rehabilitation and Development 
Board is considering a scheme under 
which a -refugee might acquire a house 
according to his means. The Board will 
sell out plots to the weil-to-do at a 
premium allowing them to do the con- 
struction themselves ; subsidise sale amd 
construction to the less well-off refugees 
and make arrangements for the cons- 
truction of houses by a Housing 
Corporation for the poor and destitute. 


Water supply arrangements for the 
satellite townships around Delhi have 
also engaged the attention of the Board. 
Tube-wells on a large scale have been ruled 
out and the Ganga and the: Yamuna would 
be the two likely sources of supply. 


Some cast iron pipes are being obtained 
from the C. P. W. D. stokcs for laying 
lines for proposed houses for refugees 
in the New Delhi Northern Extension. 


The Board has received a scheme from 
Shri Bhopal Co-operative Society to build 
a township called Partap Nagar in Udai- 
pur. The Technical Adviser to the Board 
ig examining the scheme and an engineer 
will probably visit the site. | 


Likewise, @ member of the Board 
recently visited Ajmer to explore the 
possibility of establishing one or more 
townships around Ajmer. A_ reference 
has been made to the Ministry of Home 
Affairs to enquire if the Delhi Detention 
Camp could be made available to the 
Board with a view to its development and 
expansion into a township. Sufficient 
water supply, it is understood. can be 
arranged for a population of 10,009. 


In the East Punjab, plans are afoot to set 
up three townships at Faridabad, Gurgaon 
and Anandpore. The proposal was 
recently discussed at a meeting of the Joint 
Rehabilitation Board at Simla when repre. 
sentatives of the Ministry of Relief and 
Rehabilitation, Government of India, 
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: Necessary materials. 


and the East Punjab Government 
examined the outlines of the scheme. 


The Rehabilitation and Development 
Board has also under consideration the 
construction of a small township centred 
round vocational activity, for about 10,000 
refugees. The site has been proposed 
about two =!!s from the Pipli Rest House 
on the Grand Trunk Road. 


To help house-building in Delhi, it has 
been decided to release building materials 
to plot owners on the condition that 
they make over the houses to the Govern- 
ment when completed on a fair rental basis 
for use by displaced persons. Details 
for implementing this decision are being 
worked out. 


The Board has suggested to Provincial 
Governments to encourage _ building 
activity under similar conditions. Displaced 
persons should be helped in building 
houses for themselves by the issue of 
é Such help will in a 
piecemeal manner produce results similar 
to a planned housing scheme that Pro- 
vincial Governments may have. If possible, 
the people so assisted should be asked to 
release @ portion of their houses for use by 
other displaced persons. , 


The Ministry of Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion have approved the scheme of the East 
Punjab Government for the construction 
of 41,000 houses in various towns of the 
province. 


At the instance of the Board, the 
Defence Ministry have agreed to collect 
information regarding houses in canton. 
ments which could be made available for 
refugees ; available land in cantonments 
and Military barracks at high altitude 


available for accommodatin refugees 
from a cold climate. ‘ - 


The Board considered recently a re- 
quest from Jaipur State for building mater. 
ilas required by them for the settlement of 
500 families of refugees from the Kuru. 


Scholarships for 


Refugee children who have lost their 
parents or guardians in Pakistan and 
migrated to India will be granted scholar- 
ships to continue their studies here, 


Such children who are in Dethi Province 
will be the responsibility of the Women’s 
Section of the Ministry of Relief and 
Rehabilitation for the purposes of their 
education. !he Women’s Section will 
arrange for their admission to recognised 
institutions with the assistance of the 
Superintendent of Education, Delbi. 


The Honrary Director of the Women’s 
Section is authorised to pay scholarships 
not exreeding Rs. 25 per month to each 
such child admitted to a recognized institu- 
tion and the education of such children 


kshetra Camp. It has recommended tie 
State's demand for 15,000 asbestos sh-e:- 
ing for roofing and 20.000 bal/vee to the 
Industry and Supply Ministry. 


The U. P. Government has taken rc. 
hand the construction of residential. 
cum-shop buildings in major towns of the 
province which are not congested. Ir 
other towns, buildings for refugees ar- 
proposed to be set up inthe outskiris. 
These houses will be built both by the 
Government and private enterprise. 


In Meerut it is proposed to build scr 
1,200 blocks, each block having ter 
houses. The Bareilly Municipal Bear: 
has been granted Rs. 10,000 for the coz 
struction of 150 shops for refugees and «4 
similar number of residential quarters. In 
Agra, it is proposed to build 400 house 
for the accommodation of refugees. 


Loan Schemes 


Comprehensive loan schemes have alread: 
been devised to facilitate early settlement 
of refugees capable of individual enterprize. 
It has now been decided to dispense wit. 
the condition regarding sureties in th? 
case of those seeking rehabilitation oar: 
as it was realised that refugees would ex- 
perience difficulty in finding suitable 

cee to stand sureties for them. 


, 7 Instead, applicants are now asked tc 
produce from two persons, who mss 
themselves be refugees, 6 guarantee of goud 
character and past solvency in Pakistan. 
In addition, the assets purchased out of 
the loan are hypothecated to the Govern 
ment. 


Provincial Governments and Stastee 
have accepted these various loan schemes 
recommended by the Ministry of Reef 
and Rehabilitation. Wherever refugees are 
in India, they can apply for rehabilitation 
loans up to & maximum of Rs. 5,000 to tbe 
district authorities. Separate loan 
schemes are in operation for students 
and trainees in India and abroed. 


‘The U.P. Government has promulgated 


an ordinance called *“* United Provinces 
Refugees Rehabilitation (Loans) Ord: 


Refugee Children 


should conform to the type of educator 
which they would have received had 
their parents or guardians been alive. Such 
children, however, will not be entitled to 
other concessions sanctioned by the 
Government of India for loans. 


Refugee children who ace eligible for 
this scholarship are of the followins 
two categories :— 


(1) Non-Muslim children who _ have 
lost their father or guardian during the 
disturbances in Pakistan and_ have 
migrated to India; and 


(7?) Children who have Jost both ther 
perents during the disturbances in Paktan 
and bave migrated to Iodia. 
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ace, 1948”, to facilitate the granting of 
oans by the Government to refugees 
rom West Pakistan. The Legislation will 
nsure the proper use of loans and legalise 
he recovery of these loans as arrears 
of land revenue. 


Loans have been authorised up to Rs. 
5,000. Exceptions may be made with the 
previous sanction of the Provincial Gov- 
‘mment. A refugee applying for s loan 
will approach the Collector of the district 
‘n which he resides, or in whose jurisdic- 
tion he wishes to carry on his business. 


In East Punjab, district officers have 
been authorised to give suitable loans after 
proper scrutiny of applications. 


In the Central Provinces instructions 
have been sent to district officers to give 
rehabilitation loans. 


In Orissa a loan scheme is to be put into 
operation at an early date. 


In Ajmer-Merwara a Committece of non- 
official members has been set up to assist 
Additional Assistant Commissioner, 
Ajmer, to implement the scheme of loans. 


Procedure Simplified 


In Delhi, refugees whose applications 
were received up to the end of March will 
soon get loans they have-applied for. 


After consulting the representatives of 
the Delhi Administration, the Rehabilita- 
tion and Development Board has decided 
to simplify the procedure for expeditious 
grant of loans under the schemes already 
approved. : 


Numerous applications are being re- 
ceived by the Board for the grant of loans 
from the Rehabilitation Finance Adminis- 
tration. The exact procedure will be 
known only after the administration has 
been set up and rules published. 


The Board has further decided that, 
where necessary and practicable, stalls in 
Delhi sould be allotted to those refugees 
who may be granted loans but may not have 
been able to secure business premises 80 far. 
The Deputy Commissioner, Delhi, has 
agreed to place 700 stalls (now under 
construction) at the disposal of the Relief 
and Rehabilitation Commission, for this 
purpose and to assist in finding some 
more accommodation. 


Regarding urban refugees who are still 

iding in camps administered by the 
Central Government, the Board is making 
provision to invite applications from those 
refugees who wish toapply for loans under 
the sanctioned schemes. Loans to such 
applicants shall be administered through 
the agency of the provincial or State go- 
vernments in whose jurisdiction the 
applicant may decided to reside and set 
up his business. 


Permanent and temporary Central Gov- 
ernment servants, who had opted for 
service in the Indian Union, and h 

suffered loss of personal effects in the 
course of their evacaution from West 
Punjab are eligible for advances up to 


three months’ salary subject toa maximum - 


of Rs, 2,500. This concession will also be 
made available to provincial government 
servants who have come as refugees from 


areas in Western Pakistan and have subse - 
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quently been employed under the Central 
Government. The condition of furnishing 
security in the case of temporary Govern- 
ment servants has been relaxed and 
now ._ they may be granted 
an advance without such ‘surety, 
if the appointing authority can certify 
thatthis employment isnot likely to 
be terminated within a period of three 
years within which period the advance 
is ordinarily repayable. If such a certificate 
cannot be given for three years but can 
only be given for ashorter period, an 
advance may still be given. It should, 
however, be made _ repayable during 
the period covered by the certificate. 


Provincial governments, including the 
Governments of Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, 
Bombay, Bihar, the United Provinces, 
West Bengal, Madras, Orissa and Assam 
have informed the Ministry of their hav- 
ing implemented its scheme for grant- 
ing loans to indigent refugee students 
within their provinces. 


Eastern Pakistan non-Muslim students 
and trainees, who are overseas and whose 
parents or guardians have been rendered 
destitute and have come to the Indian 
Union from Eastern Pakistan, will now 
receive the same benefits as those received 
by students or trainees from Western 
Pakistan at present abroad. 


1 


Refugee students who were getting 
scholarships in Pakistan can now continue 
to receive their scholarships in the follow- 
ing provinces: East Punjab, Bihar, Delhi 
and Ajmer-Merwara. 


Students Abroad 


The Ministry of Relief and Rehabilite- 


tion have up to Apri) 24, granted loans to 
54 students and trainees in the United 
Kingdom, the United States of America 
and Australia. 


Amounts sanctioned for their maintenance 
are £ 8,304 for 30 students and trainees 
in the United Kingdom and £275 for a 
student in Australia. In the U. 8. A. 
39,985 dollars have been sanctioned for 23 
students and trainees. 


To tide over financial difficulties that 
might beexperienced by displaced teachers, 
it has been decided to allow concessional 
withdrawals in respect of teachers’ - 
vident fund account held in post offices 
in Pakistan. Those who will produce 


their pass books will be allowed with- 
drawals up to Rs. 500 on identification 
to the satisfaction of the and 
up to Rs. 1,000 on production of an 
indemnity bond with two solvent 
sureties. 


Those teachers who cannot prodiice pass 
books should present their claims to any 
head post office where they desitfe to have 
their accounts transferred. No withdrawals 
will, however, be allowed in respect of 
these accounts till they are trafsferred. 


Extraordinary pensions will be granted 
to those Central Government servante 
who were injured or the families of those 
who were killed in Pakistan and who had 
opted for India but could not be released 
on or before August 15, 1947 for service 
in the Indian Dominion. 


Refugees from Eastern Pakistan 


The Government of Indis have decided 
to extend the same facilities to Eastern 
Pakistan refugees as given to non-Muslim 
refugees from Western Pakistan in the 
way of granting concessions to those who 
have not been able to transfer their sav- 
ings bank accounts or holdings of cash or 
other certificates to post offices in India. 


Depositors with pass books will be 


‘allowed withdrawals up to Rs. 500 on 
‘proper identification 


and Rs. 1,000 if 
supported by an indemnity, bond with 
two sureties. a 


Cash and other certificates tendered for 
transfer will be tzeated as provisionally 
transferred and holders will be allowed to 
encash these certificates up to 4 limit of 
Rs. 500 on proper identification. - 

Those Eastern Pakistan refugees who 
have lost their pass books or certificates 
should submit claims on _ prescribed 
forms, which can be obtained at any head 
or sub-post office free of charge. 


the rehabilitation of refugee 
Government of India 
firms which 
used to get quotes for export from the 
Export Trade troll 

Quetta or Peshawar 
quotas for 


Concessions To Refugee Engineering 
| Students 


The Government of India have requested 
all Provincial Governments and the Ministry 
of States to issue instructions to engmeer- 
ing institutions within their jurisdiction 
to waive the requirements of domicile 
in the case of refugee students from 
Western Pakistan. 


The refugee students would have normally 
been eligible for admission to institutions 
in their province but have now to look 
to other provinces for providing the 
necessary facilities. On account of 
existing rules for admission to engineering 
and technological institutioins in various 
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provinces, the Principals 
find themselves unable 
applications for admission from such 
students. In this connection several 
requests have been received from refuges 
students asking for arrangements to be 
made in to their education in 
engineering institutions in India. 


may, however, 
to em i 


While mg the Provincial Gov. . 
ernments to waive the domicile require- 
ments, the Government of India have 
streagad. that the cases. of ‘such students . 
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Those who did not import 
goods in the past but wish to do 80 now, 
will be considered as newcomers, but the 
fact that they are refugees will be taken 
into consideration if other factors justify 
issue of import licences. 


Provincial Governments have been 
asked to examine sympathetically appli- 
cations from refugee industrialists, who 
had some business in Pakistan, for estab- 
lishment of factories within their respec- 
tive areas. Wherever possible, facilities 
to such persons to restart their business 
will be given in the form of allotment of 
sites for factories, priority in obtaining 
construction material, electric power and 
raw materials. 


Refugee Contractors 


tations were received ae 
refugee contractors stating that contrac 
now given for bricks are for such large 
quantities that no refugee contractor was 
able to submit a tender for them. They 
requested that either the contracts should be 
split up or, as an alternative, refugee con- 
tractors should be allowed to form a pool 
for submitting tenders for such big con- 
tracts. The Board has taken up the matter 
with the Ministry of Works, Mines and 
Power and has also made a recommenda- 
tion to the provincial governments. 


The Board has also recommended the 
setting up of a Central Information Bureau 
under the Ministry of Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion with one of its branches 
exclusively with commercial information. 


Chamba State has at present over 2000 
from Jammu and Kashmir and 
376 from Western Pakistan. The majority 
of Kashmir refugees are expected to go 
back to their State. The State authori- 
ties have provided all refugees with 
residential accommodation on a temporary 
basis. Shops have been allotted to those 
who were shopkeepers. Free rations to 
destitutes have been provided and to 
others rations have been made available 
at concessional rates. 


U 


The State is also taking action in adopt- 
ing Rehabilitation loan schemes and 
giving financial assistance to refugee 
atudents. 


Jodhpur State has absorbed 50,000 
refugees from Sind. Nearly 30,000 of these 
are in Jodhpur city iteelf. The State au- 
thorities say that the State has now reached 
the saturation point and will not be able 
to take in any more refugees. Those 
refugees who are in the State are receiving 
the necessary facilities from the Jodhpur 
Government in line with the schemes 
proposed by the Government of India. 


The Government of India will shortly 
be sending 400 refugee families, all belong- 
ing to the district of Jhang in West Punjab, 
to Alwar to start co-operative farming 
on 4,000 acres of land. They will start 
work in the beginning of May. 


In Kutiyana, J State, 5,000 
refugees will be absorbed. It has been 
planned to absorb 500 agricultural families, 
50 village artisans and 25 professional men. 
The rest will comprise of businessmen, 
industrialists, skilled and semi-skilled 
personnel and industrial labourers. 


For refugee agriculturists, 2,300 acres 
of rich black soil land will be made 
available, on which bajra, jawar, cotton, 
groundnut and other crops can be raised. 
Taccavi loans will be granted and other 
loans to businessmen and professionals will 
be given on the lines of the Government 
of India schemes. 


Matsya Union 


The Mateya Union has so far taken 
about 80,000 refugees for resettlement on 
land. The possibilities have been further ex- 
plored and tentatively it has been decided 
that 70,000 persons should be settled in the 
Matsya Union. 65,000 tillers of the soil 
and 5,000 pursuing occupations incidental 
to agriculture. It is proposed to appoint 
special revenue staff in the Matsya Union 
to expedite rehabilitation. They will 
demarcate holdings, earmark residential 
houses against particular holdings and in 
general prepare a settlement project. 


It is also proposed that relief camps 
should be set up for refugees in the 
Mateya Union for about 30,000 persons, 
Enquiries are being made regarding 
suitable locations for these camps. 


Resettlement of Displaced Teachers 


The Government of India have suggested 
to East Punjab, U. P., Bihar, C. P. and 
Berar Governments. that at least 25 
per cent of al) vacacnies created asa result 
of implementation of schemes for the 
expansion of educational facilities should 
be reserved for refugee teachers from 
Pakistan. All vacancies due to migration 
of Muslims and all vacancies in camp 
schools any also be reserved for them. 


It has been noticed that there is still 
a large number of teachers displaced from 
Western Pakistan who have not been able 
to secure suitable employment in the 
Indian Union. Shortge of teachers has 
been one of the factors which have limited 
expansion of education facilities in the 
country. The Government of Indias 
realise that these teachers, many of whom 
are trained, should he employed as quickly 
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as possible. Suggestions have been made 
accordingly that Provincial Governments 
should start schools in the refugee camps 
for the education of children, if not 
already done so that a certain number of 
refugee teachers might find employment 
there. 


It has been suggested that the initial 
salary of the refugee teachers should be 
fixed after taking into account the last 
pay drawn by them in Pakistan and the 
tota: length of their service. 


The Government of India have asked 
the East Punjab Government for an appre- 
ciation of the extent of unemployment 
prevailing among displaced teachers in 
that province and the probable numbers 
who can be absorbed in the manner men- 
tioned ahove. 
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During the period March | to 31, overs 
20,000 refugees i themeelv ee 
at various Employment Exchanges 1 
Assam, Bihar, Orissa, Bombay, the Central 
Provinces and Berar, Delhi, Ajmer- 
Merwara, East Punjab, Madras, the United 
Provinces and West Bengal. During the 
same period 5,606 persons found employ - 
ment, involving some 25,000 dependents. 
Since the inception of the scheme to 
register refugees for employment, 1,32,739 
were registered by Employment Bureaus 
and 25,704 were employed throughout 
the Indian Union. The number of 
applicants who remained on the live 
registers of Employment Exchanges up 
to March 31 was 45,753. 


Sixteen additional training Centrea, with 
an aggregate capacity of about 1,500 have 
opened at Almorra, Bahjoi, 
Bareilly, Dayalbagh, Etawah, Haldwani, 
Lucknow (two), Mhaoli, Meerut, Dhulia, 
Kolhapur, Poona (two) and Ratnagiri. The 
opening of these Centres and the technical 
and vocational training that will be impart- 
ed, will, it is hoped, facilitate the early 
resettlement of refugees. Training will be 
given in diverse trades like mechanics, 
turners, engine drivers, welders and 
moulders. 


Arrangements have been made with the 
Ministry of Labour for the training of 300 
refugee Parsi in a number of vocations. 
A m these trainees, the Ministry 
of Re Relief and Rehabilitation have see 
refugee women learning a number of useful 
occupations in the women’s Homes set 


‘up in Delhi and Kurukshetra. 


With a view to finding employment for 
refugee employees of the Karachi Port 
Trust, the Government of India have 
asked major port authorities to consider 
sympathetically any applications for 
re-employment received from any such 
employees, without attaching undue 
weight to restrictions of age, for entry 
into the port service or any tests pres- 
cribed for fresh recruits. 


The Government of Bombay has decided 
that in future 20 per cent of the vacancies 
occurring under it should be filled in by 


the appointment of refugees from 
Pakistan. 


The Regional Director of Resettlement 
and Employment Delhi and Ajmer. 
Merwara, has been asked to prepare 
schemes :— 


(t) to set up a vocational training centre 
with accommodation for 200 trainees 
alongside the present technical training 
centre at Ajmer, and 


(st) to set up a vocational training centre 
in Delhi for both men and women with 
accommodation for 500 trainees. 


Those facilities for 700 trainees are to be 
in addition to the scheme already 
approved for a total of 10,000 traineca. 


The Special Employment Bureau of the 
Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation has 
started functioning and has registered 
1,141 highly qualified displaced persons. 
The first list of persons registered at the 
Bureau will be sent to the Provincial 
Governments, Employers’ Associations, 
private employers, ete. shortly. 


(Continued on page 657) 
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DISPERSAL OF REFUGEES FROM 
KURUKSHETRA CAMP 


Reception and Relief Measures 


Large tents secured from American Dis- 
posals will replace most of the small 
bivouac tents in refugee camps. These will 
lessen the hardships that refugees will 
have to face during the coming summer 
months. ; 


The Governmont of India have decided 
to disperse a large number of refugees from 
the Kurukshetra camp. The inadequate 
water supply in summor and the threat 
of floods during the rainy season (Kuru- 
kshetra boing a low-lying area) have 
weighed heavily in reaching this deci- 
sion. Arrangements are already in hand 
to disperse a portion of 2,00,000 popula- 
tion ef the camp, one time the largest 
city of tents giving shelter to 3,00,000 
uprooted human beings. The refugees 
from Parachinar are being sent to Chamba 
and others are being sent to the various 
provinces and States for-resettlement. 


Camp Population 


Population in regular camps in East 
Punjab comparatively increased during 
the sscond half of March and the first week 
of April. This was partly due to the 
influx of refugees from smaller and 
scattered sub-units which were wound 
up in the beginning of March. Neverthe- 
less, a steady decrease in the camp 

pulation continues in Amritear, 

ullundur and Ludhiana districts. 


The latest figures of refugees in camps 
in East Punjab are as follows :— 


Ludhiana 29,621; Ferozepore 52,595; 
Ambala 38,705; Gurgaon 42,240; 
Rohtak 85,527; Karnal 92,900; Amritsar 
13,607; Jullundur 29,897; Hoshiarpur 
8,390; Hissar 40,255: and Gurdaspur 
19,586. 


Accommodation 


The East Punjab $$ Government is 
arranging to provide big American Dis- 
pogals tente to refugees who have till now 
been living in bivouac tents. Eleven 
hundred and twenty-five of these have 
reached Rohtak, Hissar and Karnal camps. 
These will provide shelter to about 
20,000 re From  Anmritear, 
Ferozepore and Jullundur big tents are be- 
ing sent to Ambala, Gurgoan and Rohtak, 
where they are replacing bivouacs. 


Among other measures which are being 
Simultaneously adopted to get over the 
problem of the summer accommodatian 
ig the shifting of tented camps to shady 
groves wherever available. 


Food . 
: The ovetall position of food supplies 
in East Punjab camps continues to be 


‘satisfactory. Distribution of , rations is 
now handled at all stages directly by 
Governmental agencies aided by refugee 
Volunteer workers. Food depote, which 


“powdered milk in East 


‘Punjabi and Hindi. Satisfactory 


used to work on commission basis, have 


been abolished. . 


The Government has decided to con- 
tinue the enhanced scale of winter rations 
for some time. Fresh milk supplies 
are being arranged for East Punjab 
camps, where shortages were reported. 
Milk supplies to camp _ hospitals are 
regular. The National Christian Council, 
Ludhiana, continues supplying milk- 
powder. The total consumption of 
Punjab camps 


was 45,10,75 lbs. during March. 


Distribution of quilts, great coats and 
bundies has now been stopped in 
refugee camps in the East Punjab. In- 
stead stitched cotton clothes agd uniforms 
are baing supplied. 


Medical Aid 


Two 50-beds hospitals at Palwal and 
Gurgaon and another two 25-bed hospi- 
tals at Rewari and Hansi have started 
functioning. A temporary hospital to 
receive mental cases from the camps, 
as well as cases which were being dis- 
charged ag cured from the Mental 
Hospital, Lahore, is being set up. 


Stocks of fruit juices, recently pro- 
cured by the Government of India, are 
being sent to all camp hospitals. There 
has bsen no shortage of medicines and 
other hospital eqnipmont. Penicillin, 
cholera vaccine, vaccine lymph and D. 
D. T. are being adequately supplied 
to camp hospitals. 

Health centres set up under the c 
of lady doctors and Lady Health Visitors 
have proved useful in training refugee 
women in midwifery work. Child 
Welfare and maternity pictures are dis- 
played in these centres for imparting 
knowledge. 


Patel Nagar Refugee Camp 


The Patel Nagar refugee camp in Feroze- 
pore provides shelter to aobut 26,000 
refugees, most of whom have migrated 
from Montgomery and Chunian tehsils, 


Divided into 10 blocks, each block is 
under the supervision of an Assistant 
Camp Commandant, whose duty is to 
eee that every family in his block receives 
its quota of rations, clothes and other 
necessaries. He also looks after the 
sanitation in his block and in this task he 
is assisted by the medical staff of the 
camp. Rations to inmates of the camp 
are distributed free of charge. 

There are adequate mente .for 
water supply and electric lighting, Most 
of the refugees in this camp are expected 
to be settled in Ferozepore district. 


About 835 boys and girls are receivin, 
education. The subjects taught: . ae 


ments to impart vocational: training ‘to 
girls have algo been made. The ong has 
several reading rooms. where newspapers 
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Mr. S. K. Kripalani, Secretary of the 
Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation. 
addressing refagees ia Kurakshetra Camp 


are provided. Patel Nagar has a hosvital 
with 50 beds and about 360 out-door 
patientae and 67 indoor patients are 
treated. 


Out of 3,710 families so far registered 
as refugees in Patel Nagar. 6,133 person 
are cultivators, 213 skilled labourers, 712 
unskilled workers, 20 professional men. 


The Government, it is learnt, has 
decided to start garden colonies for 
cultivator refugees, and for this purnose 
1,000 acres of land have already been 
selected in different districts. Arrange- 
moants to train theg cultivators in garden- 
ing are being made by the Deputv Com- 
missioner, Rehabilitation, East Punjab 
Government. 

The Camp has been able to provide 
employment to 300 women who work at 
16 sewing machines turning out about 
400 garmente every day. 


‘‘ A HOUSE AND A JOB FOR 


EVERY REFUGEE ” 
(Continued from page 656) 

The Government of India have set 
up an Employment Co-ordination Com- 
mittee in order to co-ordinate work of the 
existing Government employment find- 
ing agencies and to consider steps for 


promoting employment. The Committee 
has so far held two meetings. 


The Vocational Training Centre at 
Kurukshetra has made good progress and 
nearly one thousand men are enaged in a 
number of occupations. Some of them 
are under training and others are doing 
production work. Proposals are under 
consideration for shifting this Centre toa 
more suitable location as Kurukshetra 
is a low lying area which is flooded during 
the rains. Two alternative sites have been 


.selected, one near Pipli, a few miles from 


Kurukshetra, and the other twelve miles 
from Delhi on the Grand Trunk Road. It 
is expected that a small township will be 
built around the cottage and small-scale 
industries, wherever it is ultimately 
decided to locate them. 
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oo Killed 


in Pakistan 


Compensation to Dependants 


The Government of India have decided 
to grant pensions, compensation and other 
concessions to those Central Government 
employees (or their families) who opted 
for India but could not be _ released for 
service in the Indian Dominion on or 
before August 15, 1947, and were either 
injured or killed while in Pakistan. 


Eligibility for the benefits and safe- 
guards in this respect will be guided by 
rules provided for in :— 


1. The Superior Civil Service (Extra- 
ordinary Pension) Rules, 1936—to officers 
apointed by the Secretary of State ; 


2. Extraordinry Pension Rules con- 
tained in Chapter XX XVIII of the Civil 
Service Regulations—to other Govern- 
ment servants who were in nt 
Government employment before April 1, 
1937; 


3. Central Civil Service (Extraordi 
Pension) Rules, 1939—to other officers 
who were not in permanent Government 
employment before April 1, 1937. 


Applications for extraordinry pensions 
or gratuity should be made by the employee 
himself if he is injured, or by the depen- 
dants (wife and children or in their ab- 
sence by parents), and'should be addressed 
to the head of the department in which the 
Government servant was last serving. To 
avoid delay it has been’ agreed that the 
head of the department concerned should 
be authorised to sanction a provisional 
pension or provisional gratuity not’ ex- 


cesding two-third of the finat pensidn or: 


gratuity éxpected to be ‘sanctioned ‘in 
the case. The* anticipated: pension’ or 
gratuity should be on the minimum 
amount prescribed in the relative ryles, 


Before final sanction is accorded it would 
be necessary for the usual procedure 
to be followed, copies of the final sanction 
being endorsed to the Finance Ministry 
of the Government of India and the Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan. Copies of all final 
sanctions should be given to the Partition 
Secretariat for transmission to the Govern. 
ment of Pakistan. 


~ Blind men learning to make cane chairs to eke out their livelihood 


Vocational Training for the Blind 


To promote the cause of education, 
training and welfare of the blind, a special 
unit has been instituted in the Ministry 
of Education, whose main object is 
to co-ordinate the activities in blind 
welfare throughout the. Indian Union. 
Tt will also act as a clearing, house for 
all matters pertaining to blindness. | 


_ The Government of India have accepted 


_,& uniform Indian Braille framed by an 
_Expert Committee of the Central Advisory. 


Board of, Education as. the standard 
Braille . for , major. Ingen, languages. and 
have recommended its use in all institu- 
tions for the blind in the Indian Dominion. 
In order to ensure préduction of suitable 
literature in Braille, the Government 
of India are taking steps to set up a 
Central Braille Press as early as 
possible. 


The St. Dunstan’s Hostel for Indian 
War-Blinded at Dehra Dun, which 
is responsible for training and _resettle- 
ment of blinded ex-servicemen, has also 


Training Facilities for East Pakistan Refugees 


Following up their decision to treat 
refugees coming out of Eastern Pakistan 
on the some footing as those from Western 
Pakistan, the Mi of Labour, Gov- 
ernment of India, has extended the scheme 
of technical and vocational training to West 

1, with the object of facilitating 
the resettlement of displaced persons 
in normal life. 


To begin with, 250 seate have been 
aanctioned for refugees at the existing 
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Training Centres of the Ministry of 
Labour in West Bengal. The allotment of 
more seats is under consideration. 


Admission to training under this scheme 
will be regulated through Regional and 
District Selection Committees which are 
being constituted for the purpose. No 
fee is charged for training, and free 
boarding and lodging is provided where 
hostel accommodation is available ; if 
not, @ monthly allowance of Rs. 40 in 
lieu thereof is admissible. 


been taken over by the Ministry of Defence 
recently in pursuance of the Government’s 
general policy in_ this matter. 


There are about 38 other institutions 
for the blind_in different parts of the 
country “which impart education and 
vocational training to the civilian blind. 
Most of these institutions are aided by 
their respective provincial or State 
Governments and are doing useful 
pioneering work in the field of blind 
welfare, but it is realised that these 
institutions are not sufficient in number 
to meet the needs of the entire blind 
community. 


INCOME-TAX ASSESSMENT OF 
REFUGEES 


In December last it had been announced 
in the Press that the Governments of 
India and Pakistan had come to an 
ment that no ex-parte assessments would 
be made against absentee’ asseasees from 
West Punjab, East Punjab and Delhi and 
that property belonging to them in either 
Dominion would not be auctioned in 
pursuance of the demands of the Income. 
tax Department upto the end of the financial 
year 1947-48. It was further agreed between 
the two Dominions that during the same 
period the Appellate Assistant Commis. 
sioners would not pass ex-parte orders on 
ee and that no penalty would be impo- 

in respect of non-payment of demends 
on such assessees. The two Governments 
have now agreed to extend the 
ments by another three months upto 
30th June 1948. The imposition of 
penalty for non-payment of demand will 


newerers be waived till 31st December 
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INDO-PAKISTAN Agreement on Punjab Canal Dispute 


HE Governments of India and 
T Pakistan have decided to restore 

from May 15, 1948, the postage 
rates, which were in existence between 
the two countries before April 1, 1948, 
subject to minor adjustments. 


It may be recalled that the Indo-Pakistan 
postage rates were increased to foreign 
rates at the termination of the Stand-Still 
Agreement betwen the two counsries, 
i.e., from April 1, 1948. It was subse- 
gently brought to the notice of the two 
Governments that nationals of both the 
countries were hard hit by this increase. 
The matter was, therefore, examined 
at the Inter-Dominion Conference held 
at Calcutta recently and later a delegation 
was sent to Karachi where tentative 
decisions were arrived at for reduction 
of postage rates for exchange of such 
traffic between India and Pakistan. After 
further discussions, it has now been 
finally agreed between the two Dominions 
that the previous inland rates should be 
restored. The following rates would, 
revieabe come into effect from May 15, 


I—Poetal 
(a) Letter Mail (surface mail) 
(1) The inland rates obtaining in the 


country of origin will apply to the Inter- 
Dominion correspondence. 


(2) Letter mail ehall include the 
following items: . 


(s) Letters. 
(st) Postcards, single and reply. 


(%s) Book pattern, sample, and blind 
literature ets. 
(iv) istered newspapers, #.e., news- 


papers which for the purposes of inland 
postage are treated as registered news- 
papers. 


(6) Atr Maus. 


(1) For letters and packets a surcharge 
of one and half a annas per tola or part 
shall be levied for the Inter-Dominion air 
mails, This will be in addition to the 


surface postage. 


(2) For postcards a surcharge of nine 
pies per post card shall be levied for the 
Inter-dominion postcards. This will be 
in addition to the surface postage. 


(c) Anetllary Services. 
(1) Registration. 
The inland registration rates of the 


country of origin shall apply to registered 
inter-dominion mail. 


(2) Acknowledgement due (advice of 
delivery) 
The inland rate of the country of 


origin shall apply to the inter-dominion 
letter and parcel mail. 


(Continued in Col. 3) 
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the night of May 4 at New Delhi 

by the rapresentatives of the 
Governments of India, Pakistan, Fast 
Punjab and West Punjab on the dispute 
ragarding the supply of water by East 
Punjab to the Central Bari Doab and 
the Depalpur Canals in West Punjab. 
According to an understanding reached 
at that tim», the statement which con- 
tains in Agroemant between the parties 
concerned is published both from New 
Delhi and Karachi on May 7. 


A JOINT statement was signed on 


Tne following is tho full text of the 
Statemont :— 


A dispute has arisen between the East 
and West Punjab Governmants regarding 
tho supply by East Punjab of water to 
the Central Bari Doab and the Depalpur 
canals in West Punjab. The contention 
of the East Punjab Government is that 
under the Punjab Partition (Apportion- 
ment of Assets and Liabilities) Order, 
1947, and the Arbitral Award the pro- 
prietary rights in the waters of the rivers 
in Kast Punjab vest wholly in the East 
Punjab Government and that the West 
Punjab Government cannot claim any 
share of these waters as a right. The 
West Punjab Government disputes this 
contention, its view being that the point 
has conclusively been decided in its 
favour by implication by the Arbitral 
Award and that in accordance with in- 
ternational law and equity, West 
Punjab has a right to the waters of the 
East Punjab rivers. 


Ao Assurance 


The East Punjab Government has 
revived the flow of water into these 
canals on certain conditions of which two 
are disputed by West Punjab. One, 
which arises out of the contention in 
is the right to the levy of 
seigniorage charges for water and the 
other is the question of the capital cost 
of the Madhavpur Head Works and 
carrier channels to be taken into account. 


The East and West Punjab Govern- 
ments are anxious that this question 
should be settled in a spirit of goodwill 
and friendship. Without prejudice to 
its legal rights in the matter the East 
Punjab Government has assured the West 
Punjab Government that it has no 
intention suddenly to withhold water 
from West Punjab without giving 1t 
time to tap alternative sources. The 
West Punjab Government on _ its part 
recognises the natural anxiety of the East 
Punjab Government to discharge the 
obligation to develop areas where water 
is scarce and which were under-developed 
in relation to parts of Weet Punjab. 


Apart, therefore, from the question of 
law involved, the Governments are 
anxious to approach the problem in & 
practical spirit on the basis of the Hast 
Punjab Government progressively 
diminishing its supply to these canals 
in order to give reasonable time to enable 
the West Punjab Government to tap 
alternative sources. 


The West Punjab Government has 
agreed to deposit immediately in the 
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Reserve Bank such ad hoz sum as may be 
specified by the Prime Minister of India. 
Out of this sum, that Government agrees 
to the immediate transfer to East Punjab 
Government of sums over which there 
is no dispute. 


After an examination by each party 
of the legal issues, of the method of 
estimating the cost of water to be supplied 
by tho East Punjab Government and of 
the technical survey of water resources 
and the means of using for supply to 
these canals, the two Governments agree 
that further meetings between their 
rapresentatives should take place. 


Tho Dominion Governments of India 
und Pakistan accept the above terms 
and express the hope that a friendly 
solution will be reached. 

(Sd.) N. V. Gadgil. 

(Sd.) Jawaharlal Nehru. 

(Sd.) Swaran Singh. 
(Sd.) Ghulam Mohammad. 
(Sd.) Shaukat Hyat. Khan, 
(Sd.) Mumtaz Daultana. 
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(3) Express delivery. 


The inland rate of the country of origin 
see apply to the inter-dominion letter 
mail. 


(4) Enquiry fee. 
No spec 


XN ial fee shall be charged for 
enquiries in respect of inter-dominion 


(5) Insurance fee for letter and parcel 
ma. 


The inland rate of insurance fee of the 
country of origin shall apply to letter and 
parcel mail intended for the other dominion. 


(d) Parcels. 


It is agreed that the inland rates should 
be applied to parcels for the other do- 
minion. Registration of the __ inter- 
dominion parcels shall be compulsory. 
The country of destination shall be 
entitled to eollect delivery fee not exceed- 
ing six annas per parcel as may be mutually 
agreed upon from the sddressee at the 
time of delivery. 


(e) Money Orders. 


The inland rate of commission on 
money orders is applicable. 


It has been further agreed that with 
a view to obviate delays in the trans- 
mission of mails direct exchange of bags 
on reciprocal basis should be introduced. 


The telegraph and telephone rates will 
remain unchanged. 
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JAPANESE TRADE MISSION. IN 
INDIA 


after the second world war, 

is now on a visit to India. 
The Mission is sponsored by the Supreme 
Commander, Allied Powers and Military 
Rule in Japan—more commonly referred 
as ‘“scap”’’—with a desire to stimulate 
trade between India and Japan. 


T": first trade mission from Japan 


Scap, it is understood, felt that much 
of the material required for Japan can 
at present be procured from India, while 
textile machinery and metal parts can 
be exported from Japan to this country. 


The Mission came to _ India early 
in May and is leaving about the 
middle of June. So _ far it has 
visited Calcutta, Delhi, Bombay and 
Ahmedabad and held discussions with 
representatives of the Governments Central 
and Provincial as well as with those of 
Trade and Industry. 


The Mission is led by Mr. W. R. 
Eaton, a high official of the Foreign Trade 
Division of Scar, and consists of Messrs, 
R. Donaldson, Keizoo Fuki, Hiroshi 
Horihiro, Fumihiko Sakai and Cakeno 
Suke Sugihara, representing cotton, jute, 
textile and other interests. 
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On May 7, the Scap Trade Mission from 
Japan called on the Hon’ble Pandit 
Jawaharla] Nehru in the Prime Minister's 
room in the Secretariat. 


Welcoming the Mission, Pandit Nehru 
referred to the historical ties between 
India and Japan and expressed his 
country’s desire to cultivate closer trade, 
economic and cultural relations with 
Japan. He said that the economy of both 
countries should be complementary and 
that, within the limits of India’s programme 
of industrial and economic development, 
she would assist as much as_ possible 
in sending raw materials to Japan. The 
Prime Minister also sent greetings and 
good wishes to the Japanese people. 


Mr. W. R. Eaton, Leader of the Mission, 
thanked the Prime Minister for the 
hospitality accorded to the Mission by 
the Government of India. He said that 
Japan had capacity for the production 
of capital goods, but she was in need of 
raw materials. He expressed his wishes 
for the welfare of India and for the 
revival of Indo-Japanese trade. 


The Mission later met officers of the 
various Ministries of the Government of 
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Representatives of the Japanese Trade Mission with Pandit Nehru (third from right) 


India in the North Block of the Secre- 
tariat. Among the Ministries 
were : Commerce, Industry and Supply, 
Finance, Works, Mines and Power, - 
munications, External Affairs and Agri- 
culture. 


Mr. C. C. Desai, Secretary of the 
Commerce Ministry, welcomed the 
Mission. Recalling the pre-war trade 
contacts between India and Japan, 
he expressed the Government of India’s 
desire to see those relationships re- 
established to the benefit of both coun- 
tries. He hoped that on the Mission's 
return to Japan its members would 
assist in removing the obstacles now 
impeding the flow of trade. 


Continuing Mr. Desai said that Japan 
had considerable manufacturing capacity 
and technical skill. India, too, had 
made rapid industrial strides, but she 
needed capital goods and certain types 
of machinery which Japan could supply. 
He hoped that by the time the visitors 
left India some understanding would be 
arrived at enabling the objectives of the 
visit to be achieved. 


Mr. W. R. Eaton, the leader of the 
Mission, replied thanking Mr. Desai for 
his welcome. He touched on Japan's 
need to secure raw materials such as 
cotton and jute and stressed the need for 
an Indian trade representative in Japan. 
Mr. Desai, in reply, said that the Govern- 
ment had already decided to station a 
Trade Commissioner in Japan. 
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INDO-JAPANESE TRADE PROSPECTS 


66 HERE are several articles, both 
T capital and consumer, which 
India could import from Japan 

and which Japan is in a position te export. 
There are also several articles, such as 


raw cotton, oilseeds, jute, hessian, hides — 


and skins, iron ore, etc. which Indie can 

in fair quantities. It is, therefore, 
very essential for the resumption of 
private trade that immediate negotia- 
tions should be opened with SCAP 
(Supreme Commander Allied Powers in 
Japan)”. Thus observes the Indian 

Mission to Japan, whose report has 
been submitted to the Government of 
India. 


The Delegation, which left for Tokyo 
in June, 1947, consisted of Mr. Tulsidas 
Kilachand (Leader), Mr. R. D. Ashar, Mr. 
Abu N. Futehally, Mr. N. P. Huteesingh, 
Mr. P. M. Chinai, Mr. J. P. Patel and Mr, 
T. P. Barat (Secretary). Its terms of 
reference were. 


To complete arrangements for the sale 
of raw cotton to Japan and for the import 
of cotton cloth, cotton yarn, rayon silk 
and silk fabrics, raw silk, textile machinery 
and mill work etc. therefrom. 


To arrive at satisfactory arrangements 
for the sale and purchase of such commo- 
dities as are to be traded on a Govern- 
ment to Government basis. 


To secure for India a substantial share 
of those commodities which are likely 
to be available for export. 


To ascertain what progress has been 
made with regard to proposals for the 
resumption of private trade with Japan, 
and what could usefully be taken 
by the Government of India to that end. 


To ensure that in the event of private 
trade being resumed, a suitable share 
of such trade is secured for India. 


To advise generally as regards measures 
required for the rehabilitation and deve- 
lopment of India’s trade with Japan. 


Method for Financing Trade 


As the yen ratehas not yet been fixed 
in terms of the Rupee or Sterling, the 
Delegation feels that some provision of 
credit facilities would be required, at least 
temporarily, if any substantial trade is 
to be built up between India and Japan, 
though this credit should not be given, for 
@ period longer than is absolutely necessary. 
The following procedure is suggested : 


“Indian exporters to Japan would be 
paid in rupees out of a Special Account 
to be maintained by the Reserve Bank of 
India against paymente made by Japanese 
importers {n their own currency, for 
which a Special Account should be main- 
tained by the Controller of SCAP. When 
exporte from Japan to India are resumed, 

ian im would pay for them into 
the Special Account with the Reserve 
Bank, while Japanese rters would re- 
ceive payment out of the Japanese amount 
accumulated in the Special Account 
maintained by SCAP, the balance standi 
to India’s credit in the books of SC. 
for any specified period being subject to 
INDIAN 
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an agreed limit. After expiry of such 
limit, SCAP would take steps to make 
available to India cash received from 
the sale in various countries of goods 
manufactured from Indian commodities. 
The fixation of adefinite agreed rate of 
exchange between India and Japan would 
have to be part of this arrangement and 
& Special Account would have to be kept 
in @ currency suitable to India. 


In view of Japan's good prospects of 
trade with various countries, particu- 
larly India, the Delegation believes that 
Indian banking and insurance companies 
are likely to have much _ scope for 
business in that country after the resump- 
tion of normal trade. It is, therefore, 
thought desirable that some companies 
should open offices in Japan. 


The present is considered an oppor- 
tune moment for ships on the Indian 
Register to enter the India-Japan trade. 
This would allow Indian ships to become 
used to Japanese ports while they are 
still under military occupation, and also 
enable Japanese traders to come to 
know the ships. It is felt that Indian 
ships should visit Japan and establish 
themselves on the run before normal 
trade channels are reopened. There is 
also need for a shipping expert to be 
attached to the India Liaison Office at 
Tokyo. 


Some of the other recommendations are : 
The yen rate should be fixed. 


Without the constitution of an Export- 

Import Revolving Fund it would not be 
ible to resume private trade for the 
import of commodities required by Japan. 


_ Air communication and post and tele- 
graph services with Japan should be re- 
sumed without any reservation. Cables 
from Japan should be permitted against 
payment in India by receivers, as Japanese 
traders find it difficult to make payment 
in American dollars. 


A Trade Commissioner, experienced in 
Indo-Japanese trade and, particularly, 
having knowledge of the textile industry, 
should be appointed in Japan. 


The Government of India should relax 
its ecxhange control regulations 80 as to 
permit a bank in India which wishes to 
participate in the trade with Japan to be 
in a position to grant such banking 
facilities to the trade here as would be 
required by SCAP. According to the 
Indian Exchange Control Reg»lations, 
a shipper has to obtain payment within 
6 months after goods have been 
from India. ‘“ The period will have to 
be relaxed to 9 months in the case of Japan, 
since in the case of cotton shipments 
to that country, banks in India will have 
to negotiate documents for payment to 
be recovered 9 months after the goods 
arrive in Japan ’”’. 


Referring to the industrial rehabilita- 
tion and recovery of Japan, the Delega- 
tion says that, though not inconsiderable, 
this has till now been disappointing. Pro- 
bably little more than one-third ithe 
level of industrial production attained 
in the early “ thirties”, the basic period 
chosen for the post-war needs of Japan, 
has now been reached. 


Japan needs a number of Indian commo- 
dities for its industrial development. 
For instance, her electrical industries 
are - experiencing a serious shortage of 
mica, and SCAP is anxious to secure 
immediate supplies. Other Indian 
commodities required are jute and jute 
goods (hessian and gunny bags), coir 
yarn and fibre, castor and linseed, shellac, 
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Pandit Nebru greets Mr. W. R. Eaton, member of the Trade Mission from Japen. 
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hides and «kins, bones and sinews (for 
manufacture of glue) and iron and 


manganese. 


According to the report, a large range 
of capital goods and equipment, mull 
stores, and other goods is at present 
available in Japan. These include: 
bobbins; shuttles; fibre cans; wire 
healds; ball bearings; hand _ tools; 
machine tools; electrical goods, such as 
electric motors (up to 2,000 h.p. and 
more), transformers, electric fans and 
other household electric appliances 
(designed to work on 110 volts), floures- 
eent lighting equipment; centrifugal 
pumps; chemicals such as agar agar, 
copper sulphate, aluminium sulphate, 
camphor, menthol, tartaric acid, citric 
acid and vegetable wax; photographic 
cameras, Diesel and kerosene engines; 
G@utomatic looms, silk manufacturing 
machinery, parts and accessories ; silk and 
rayon weaving looms; rayon plant of the 
Viscose type. 


SCAP has offered to India cotton 
spinning machinery from blow room to 
spindles, in terms of 100,000 spindles, 
provided 30,000 tons of coking quality 
coal are supplied by India to enable 
production oP this machinery. 16,000 
doubling spindles are also offered against 
the supply of 895 tons of coal. | 


Textile Machinery 


As regards textile machinery production 
propsecta, the report observes that, 
although there is machine-shop capacity 
in Japan, production is limited by the 
non-availability of essential raw materials, 
If the requisite raw materials could be 
supplied, it would be possible for Japan 
to manufacture fairly substantial quan- 
tities of textile machinery for export. The 
report adds: “If the silk and rayon 
weaving industries in India have to be 
developed on a sound basis, it is strongly 
recommended that India should resort 
to Japanese machinery, which is efficient ; 
simple in operation and cheaper than 
Swiss or American machines. Although 
at the present s procurement of this 
machinery is_ limited, there is no donbt 
that at a later stage theee machines 
are likely to be freely available ”’. 


It is suggested that a person having 
intimate knowledge of the rayon and silk 
industries should be attached to the 
Indian Liaison Mission at Tokyo. Also, 
that the Government of India should 
either invite Ja “key” technicians 
to India to advise the Indian Silk industry, 
or should depute Indian technicians to 
Japan to study Japenese methods of 
sericulture and production. But for building 
up the rayon industry, it is suggested that 
India should look to methods employed 
in the U. S. A., rather than in Japan. 


_ Referring to Japan's cotton textile 
industry, the report reveals that the 
number of installed and_ rehabilitated 
spindles on July 1, 1947 was 2.9 millions, 
of which operating spindles averaged 2.25 
millions. It was expected that by 
March 1948, 3.3 million spindles would 
be installed. The target to be reached 
in 1949 is 4 million spindles. The number 
of looms installed on July 1, 1947, was 
34,385 in the bigger mills and 137,000 in 
the smaller mills. By 1949, it is estimated, 
these figures will be raised to 37,000 and 
150,000 respectively. 
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arhe knitting industry hee » copect'y| Procedure for Export 


fibres, but only 6 million tbs. per year 
are being produced owing to inadequate 
bleaching facilities. 


The consumption of raw cotton in 
Japan is increasing. It was 22,000 bales 
in July 1946, 66,000 bales in June 1947, 
and in December 1947 it was estimated 
at 80,000 bales. SCAP estimates that 
consumption in the 1947-48 season 
amount to 725,000 bales, plus 200,000 
bales for stock-piling and 50,000 bales 
for miscellaneous purposes. If condi- 
tions are favourable, consumption could 
be stepped up appreciably. The off- 
take of Indian cotton in the 1947-48 
season, on the basis of 400 ibs per bale, 
is estimated at 314,688 bales. 


Production of cotton fabrics increased 
from 1 million yarde a month in July 1946 


to 60 million yards in June 
1947. About 20 percent of total 
production is for domestic consumption 


and 80 per cent is made available for ex- 
port. The principal varieties of exports 
are shirtings, poplins, sheetings, jeans, 
drills, flannels, striped drill, ticking and 
gingham, towels and knitted under- sheets. 


In the woollen industry, the aim is to 
step up production to almost half of 
Japan’s pre-war capacity by installing 815 
woollen cards and 733,000 worsted spindles, 


At present Japan has no spun silk to 
offer to India. The very small quan- 
tities which are being produced are reserved 
for domestic consumption. SCAP 
assured the delegation that yarns of 150 
deniers, 30 filaments, suitable for the 
Indian market, would be supplied from 
October 1947. 


Regarding woven silk piecegoods, the 
Delegation feels that it would not be desir- 
able, in the interests of the home industry, 
to import manufactured fabrics from 
Japan, except specialised qualities. 


Although India has a large production 
of woven rayon fabrics, yet in view of 
appreciable imports from the U. 8. A. 
and the U. K., the report states that the 
question of purchases from Japan may be 
considered as Japanese cloth is cheaper. 


At present Quinine Sulphate, Quinine 
Bisulphate, Quinine Hydrochloride and 
Quinine Bikydrochloride imported under 
licence into India can be cleared from the 
Customs only after the importer has 
executed an agreement to sell 60 per cent 
of the consignment to Government at 
prescribed rates and to sell the remaining 


40 per cent only to duly approved persons. 


or institutions at prescribed rates. 


It has now been decided to relax these 
conditions. Hereafter consignments of 
these Quinine Salts imported under 
licence can be cleared on the importer 
executing an agreement not to sell the 
Quinine Salts above the prescribed rates 
and to submit quarterly reports to 
Government showing how the quinine 
was disposed of, 


Applications for import licences will] 
continue to be made to the Chief Con- 
troller of Imports, New Delhi. Import 
licences will be granted subject to certain 
conditions which can be ascertained from 
the Import Trade Controllers. 
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of Cotton Piecegoods 


URING 1947, more than 20,000 
D applications were received by the 
Chief Controller of Exports under 

the New-comers’ scheme for the 
of cotton piecegoods. In the absence 
of any marked improvement in the supply 
position of mill-made cloth, Government 
found it not possible to increase the 
exportable quota to such an extent as 
would make it sufficient for even the 
minimum requirements of all the appli. 
canta to be met. So, a large number of 
applicants could not be given quotas 


The stage has now been reached when 
the parties to whom quotas under the 
scheme have been given may expect to be 
assured of continuity of allotment so as to 
ensure future business with their clienta 
overseas. On the other hand, it is 
felt that a more rigid scrutiny should be 
made of new applications in view of the 
limited supplies of cloth available for 
export. 


Registered New-comers 


The Government of India has accordingly 

decided that firms to whom allotments 
have been made for July-December 1947 
shall be treated as ‘: Registered New- 
comers’ for purposes of future allotment. 
These firms will apply, along with Estab- 
lished shippers, to the ports concerned 
for quotas. Subject to their having 
utilised past quotas satisfactorily and 
their continuing to receive orders from 
importers overseas, they will be eligible 
for fresh quotas. 


Individuals or firms who have not 
already applied under this scheme may 
apply to the Chief Controller of Exports, 

ew Delhi (not the Export Trade Control 
authorities at the ports) for registration 
&@3 new-comers. Such applications should 
be on the prescribed form, but no fee is 
required. They should indicate the 
destination or destinations for which 
registration is applied, the nature of the 
applicant's contact with the cotton piece- 
goods trade and his experience of the ex- 
port business. They should also contain 
such further evidence, such as amount 
of income-tax paid, banker’s reference ete., 
a8 would enable the Chief Controller to 
judge an applicant's standing and ability. 


Applications will be considered as they 
@re received, and selected applicants will 
take their chance along with registered 
new-comers in the periodic allotment of 
quotas. When applying for registration. 
applicants will not be required to produce 

roof of orders from overseas. This will 

required only at the time of the issue 
of licences, 


The Government of India have decided 
to enforce cute in the consumption of 
petrol for the quarter beginning Ist May, 
1948. This action had to be taken partiy 
on account of the difficult world supply 
position and partly on account of the 
need to obtain more supplies of black oil 
for purposes of maintaining the level af 
internal production. The basic ration for pn- 
vate cars and motor cycles will, therefor. 
be reduced to half the present acale with 
effect from that date. 
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! aie that India is in a posi- 


LIBERALISING EXPORT OF JUTE GOODS 
TO HARD CURRENCY AREAS 


tion to continue to supply soft 

currency areas with a ciency 
of jute goods the Government of India 
have decided immediately to liberalise 
exporte to hard currency countries, 
says a Press Note issued by the Commerce 
Ministry on May 38. Procedure for the 
implementation of this and other lines 
of policy it added, will be discussed with 
an Advisory Committee that is being set 
up. These decisions follow a review of 
the working of jute goods export control 
during informal consultations with 
representatives of the interests concerned 
and the Government of Bengal. 


For some time past the industry has been 
advocating relaxation of existing control 
over the export of jute goods, having 
regard to the supply position as well as 
the importance to India’s economy of the 
need of earning as much hard currency 
as possible. The Government of India 
felt, however, that they must meet the 
essential requirements of various coun- 
tries in the soft currency areas, even at 
the risk of foregoing some possible earn- 
ing of hard currency. They, therefore, 
maintained destinational quotas for all 
countries. 


Industry’s Assurances 


The latest review of the position, how- 
ever, and assurance given by the 
industry have satisfied Government that it 
will be possible to maintain adequate and 
reasonable supplies to countries in the 
soft currency areas, while, at the same 
time, liberalising exports to hard currency 
areas. The industry has given Govern- 
ment the further assurance that sufficient 
domestic supplies will be available to meet 

ia’s internal requirements and that any 
ad hoc demands, which Government might 
have to make in order to fulfi] their barter 
obligations with particular countries, 
will also be met by the industry in full. 

Having to these assurances, the 
Government uf India have decided that, 
with immediate effect, every effort will be 
made to license applications for the export 
of jute goods to -hard currency areas in full. 
Exceptions to this policy will be coun- 
tries with which India has entered into 
specific barter agreements for the supply 
of jute goods against the supply of other 
essential commodities, chiefly foodgrains. 


With the beginning of the next jute 
, although destinational quotas for 
ard currency areas will be fixed, the 
Government of India will be prepared to 
license larger quantities, if there is evidence 
of such demand, provided the importing 
countries give certain assurances regarding 
re-ex ports. 
In regard to other areas, destinational 
otas will be fixed as usual, but their 
ixtribution will take place on a basis 
somewhat different from that of recent 
months. The quota will be divided be. 
tween those who hav actually shipped 
jute goods during the period January 1947 
to June 1948 and in proportion to the 
volume of their shipments. In coming 
to this decision the Government have 
been influenced by the fuct that a sufficient 
large number of ‘new comers” have 
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come in during the period now being 
taken as the basic period; and, therefore, 
it would not mean the maintenance of 
existing vested interests only if the 
quotas were distributed on the basis indi- 
cated above. Further, ‘“‘new comers” 
will have ample and unrestricted oppor- 
tunity in regard to shipments to hard cur- 
rency areas. On the other hand, this system 
will remedy some of the defects which, 
undoubtedly, existed in allocation under 
pro raia system. 


The Government will, however, keep 
in band a reserve quota of 10 per cent for 
soft currency areas, to be used to acccm- 
modate “new comers” in_ apeciall 
deserving cases and for meking suc 
destinational and other adjustments as 
may be necessary frcm time to time. 


Advisory Con mittee 


Detailed procedure to implement the 
policy outlined above will Le discussed 
with an Advisory Ccmmittee which 
Government are presently setting up. 
The broad features of future policy are 
being published at this stage to enable 


RISE IN 


ROVISIONAL estimates place India’s 
Pp tote! earnings from exports dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1948 at Ra. 
97crores. Dollar area countries contributed 
nearly 30 per cent of this amount. 


Figures relating to quantities exported 
from the three major ports of the Indian 
Dominion—Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madrae—indicate that the levels attained 
in February in respect of major items of 
export were maintained, and in many cases 
exceeded, in March. Compared with 
shipments in the first quarter of 1946, 
exports during the first three months of 
this year showed considerable increase in 
quantity in respect of jute manufactures, 
tea, coal, coke, hemp raw, cotton waste, 
hides and skins, hemp, groundnut and 
linseed oil, miscellaneous seeds, wax and 
wool raw and that, in spite of the fact 
that the figures for 1946 inc:uded exports 
from porte which now lie in Pakistan. 


Jute Shipments 94,000 Tons 


Shipments of jute fibres and manu. 
factures during March 1948 were con- 
siderable. Nearly 94,000 tons o1 jute 
cloth and bag were exported as compared 
with an average figure of 55,0uU tons 
for January and February. Of this quan- 
tity, nearly 30,000 tons of hessian cloth 
were consigned to the U. 8. A., against 
13,000 tons in February and 10,000 tong 
in January. Total raw jute shipments 
reached a * peak” of 34.000 tons, ayainst 
19,000 tons in January und 15,000 tons in 
February. 


Shipments of groundnut from Madras 
were heavy towards the United Kingaom 
and Europe i particular. 
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the industry to make its plans accordingly. 
The so Fh of the Advisory Com- 
mittee will be as follows: 


The Hor’ble Minister for Commerce, 
West Bengal, Chairman, Deputy Chief 
Controller of Exports, Member-Secretary, 
Respresentatives of (¢) ‘lhe Indian Jute 
Mills’ Association, (t1) The Calcutta Jute 
Fabric Shippers’ Association, (tt) The 
Calcutta Gunny ‘Traders’ Association, 
(tv) The Calcutta Baled-Jute Assoviation, 
(v) The Calcutta Jute balers’ Asroviation, 
(w) Ihe Indian Jute Fabric Shippers’ 
Association. 


0 ae 


PAKISTAN COTTON EXEMPT 


FROM IMPORT DUTY 


Pakistan having been declared a foreign 
territory with c¢fiect frem Ist March, 
1948, imports of cottonfrom Pakistan 
have to bear the Indian import duty of 
2 annas a pounc. Since this duty will :uise 
the price of imported Pakistan cotton and 
have the efiect of infiating the price of 
Indian cotton and consequently of cotton 
textiles, the Government of India, bave 
decided that cotton grown in the Federa- 
tion of Pakistan and imyorted therefrom 
into India till the 3lst August, 1948, 
should Le exempt from the Indian import 
duty! 


INDIA’S EXPORTS 


Export of Niger-seed to France stood 
at 2,500 tons—aouble February's figure, 
In addition, 2,000 tons of Kardi -ecd were 
consigned to that country. 


The 10,000 tons of tea exported 
included 6,000 tons to the U. K. The 
U. S. A. and Eire ranked next with con- 
signments of 1,000 tons each. 


Australia took nearly 370 tons of wax, 
or 5U per cent of the total shipment of 
wax during the month. 


Mang anese 


As regards Manganese ore, 6,000 tons 
were sent to the U. K. 


The U. 8. A. took 1,700 tons of mica 
splittings, the U. K. ranking next with 
700 tons. 


Lac was exported to vericus destinations 
to the extent of 2,830 tons. Major con- 
signments were shipped to the U. 8. A,, 
Belgium, Sweden, Brazil and Argentina 
took smaller quantities. 


Export of hides and skins (tanned) 
were mostly intended for the U. K. Ag 
regards raw hides and skins, nea: ly 6u0 
tous were sent to the U. S. A., and 400 
tons to Hoiland. 


Nearly 339 tons of gum were consigned 
to the U. S. A., to which 1.600 tous of 
myrobulans were also exported, 


Belgium continued to show consider. 
able terest in India’s export of bones and 
munures. From a total export of 1,600 
tons, nearly 65U tons were consigned to 
Beiyium. 
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Common Heritage of India and China 
Sardar K.M. Panikkar Presents Credentials 


His Excellency Sardar K. M. Panikkar, 
India’s Ambassador to China, presenting 
his credentials to Marshal Chiang Kai- 
Shek at Nanking on April 19 said: 


Your Excellency, in presenting 
my credentials as India’s Ambassador 
to the Republic of China I deem - a 

rivilege to represent my country 
Fr this pone and pairane land. The 
relationship of the les of our two 
countries been through the ages one 
of friendship based on understanding. 
The last few years of direct diplomatic 
relations have witnessed a strengthening 
of that friendship, which has shown 
itself in many fields, political, economic 
and cultural. 


In fact, it is one of the principal objec- 
tives of India’s foreign policy to develop 
and maintain unimpaired the most 
friendly understanding and sympathetic 
co-operation with her great seighbour, 
China. Between them our two coun- 
tries have more than 800 million people, 
or nearly two-fifths of the human race. 
We are motivated in our approach to 
international questions by the same 
ideals of peace. We share also the 
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supreme faith in human destiny, as our 
two countries through their thousands 
of years of history have seen the growth 
and decay of nations and the triumph 
of the principles of toleration and good 
neighbourliness and international charity. 
The co-operation of India and China can 
therefore, be the most important factor 
in the | of Asia and a major con- 
tribution to the welfare of mankind in 
general. 


Forging Ahead 


We have barely completed eight 
months of our existence as an indepen- 
dent nation. What a period it has been 
of crisis following crisis. The trials 
and tribulations we have gone through 


_during the period culminating in the 


supreme disaster of the assassination of 
Mahatma Gandhi, the Father of our 
Nation, were of an un eled char- 
acter. They constituted a threat to 
our nationhood and a challenge to our 
leadership. We have however, success- 
fully weathered the storm and can now 
look forward with assurance to our 
future as a free nation. Through travail 
and sorrow a rejuvenated India forges 


ahead to take her proper place in th 
family of nations. Our own constitu- 
tion is assuming shape and we will watch 
with special neighbourly interest the 
working of the new constitution in China. 


It will be my constant endeavour as 
I-dia’s Ambassador to promote cordial 
understanding and friendly co-operation 
between the two countries. In _ this 
work I feel I have the support of the 
people of both countries—who in many 
respects have a common heritage and 
have no cause for rivalry or jealousy 
with each other. 


I avail myself of this o ity to 
convey to Your Excellency and the 
Chinese people the most cordial 


greetings © 
and good wishes of the Government and 


the people of India. 


OVERSEAS SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 


REFUGEE STUDENTS 


The Government of India have decided 
that refugee scholars applying for 
Government of India overseas 
ships in Dentistry, Nursing, Medical and 
Allied subjects should submit their 
applications to the respective Provincial 


Governments and administrations within > 
camps are: 


whose jurisdiction their 
located or where they are residing at 
present. Candidates serving in Kuru- 
kshetra Camp shold, however, send their 
applications direct to the Government of 
India, Miristry of Health, New Delhi. 
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Wing Commander Rup Chand, India’s Ambassador to Afghanistan and Mrs. Rup Chand photographed at the Palam Air 
port prior to their departure for Kabul on April 24 
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SYED ALI ZAHEER ON FREE )NDJA‘S:-MESSAGE 


IS Excellency Syed Ali Zaheer, 

Indian Ambassador in Iran, was 

‘at home’ to the Indian com- 

munity in Teheranon April 16, 1948. 

A miniature India had assembled in the 

new offices of the Indian Embassy, every 
Indian community being present. 


Addressing the gathering the Ambas- 
sador said that though he was his country’s 
official Ambassador to Iran, in fact every 
Indian who went abroad was in some 
sense an Ambassador of India. By him 
his country was judged and valued and 
it was the duty of every Indian to show 
that he was a citizen of a great country 
and to uphold its dignity and proclaim 
in his conduct its ancient traditions. 
In the long years of the past India had 
indeed gone out to the world with her 
message of tolerance, humanity and 
peace. With this message she had 
now returned to the world as a free 
nation. 


Within the short period of seven 
months of attainment of her independence, 
India had secured her representation in 
almost all the capitals of the world. 
The period of transition from subjection 
to freedom, the Ambassador added, had 

necessarily difficult; but the 
leadership and wise counsels of Mahatma 
Gandhi, now unhappily gone from us, 
_ had triumphed and we were now a settled 
and united people. Through history the 
inherent strength of the Indian people 

emerged out of temporary tribula- 
tions, This strength the entire world of 
today had recognised, more _ especially 
_throngh the personality of Mahatma 
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Gandhi to whom it had paid a homage rare 

in history. The principles of Gandhiji’s 
hilosophy had _ travelled further than 
dia and held the minds of the peace- 

loving men in every part of the world. 


The Indian Embassy at Teheran, said 
the Ambassador, had made it its busi- 
ness to serve the Indian nationals in 
Iran and was always ready to be of 
assistance to Indians. 


Replying on behalf of the Indian 
community, Sardar Mohan Singh said 
that the Indian Ambassador and the 
Embassy were a source of great strength 
to the Indian community in Iran and 
complimented the Ambassador on his 
successful stewardship of the Indian 
community and Indian interests. He 
assured the Ambassador of their fullest 
help and co-operation to him and added 
that the members of the Indian com- 
munity would do everything in their 
power to uphold the honour of India and 
be worthy of its ancient traditions. — 


Visit to S. Iran 
Syed Ali. Zaheer, recently toured 


Southern Iran and Basra visiting 
among other places Ahwaz, 
Khorramshahr, Abadan and_ Basra. 


Wherever he went he was accorded an 
enthusiastic welcome and he utilised the 
opportunity—this being his first visit— 
to make acquaintance with the members 
of the Indian community at all these 
places and make personal enquiries as to 
their welfare. 
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Syed Ali Zaheer with Iranian journalists at his first Press Conference 
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At Abadan, he had lunch with about 
800 Indian members of the Anglo-Iranian 


' Oil Company’s staff. A reception was 


given by the Khorramshahr Indian 
Association, at which 300 guests, includ- 
ing the Governor-General of Ahwaz, 
Governor of Khorramshahr and Vice- 
Admiral Zelly Commanding Royal 
Iranian Navy, Pakistan nationals and 
officers of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
were present. : 


Replying to the Association’s address 
of welcome, the Ambassador referred to 
the age-old bonds existing between India 
and Iran, which he had come to streng- 
then. He appreciated the presence of 
Pakistan nationals at the function and 
said that there was no division of hearts 
but only political division into India 
and Pakistan. 


A reception, attended by a thousand 
guests, was held in his honour at the 
Abadan Indian Club. Replying to the 
welcome address, the Ambassador 
referred to India’s unique position in 
world affairs today, because of the immut- 
able truths for which India stood, the 
great moral principles on which India 
based her foreign policy and the great 


teachings of Mahatma Gandhi, to 
which the world might well turn 
torn, as it was by conflicts and 
suspicions. 


At Basra, the Ambassador was wel- 
comed by members of the Indian com- 
munity and the British Consulate-General 
and entertained at a reception. After 
visiting Zubair, the historical town near 
Basra, the Ambassador returned to 
Teheran. 
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(Left) His E xcellency M. Ali Motamedy, Ivanisn Ambassador, presenting his credentials to Earl Mountbatten of Burma. (Right) 


M. Armin Da 


‘ 


being greeted by Lord Mountbatten 


Dr. Syud Hussain Visits World's Oldest 


University 


The Indian Ambassador in- Egypt 
Dr. Sved Hussain, recently visited the 
Al ,Azhar University, reputed to be the 
world’s oldest university which recently 
celebrated its thousandth anniversary. 


Dr. Syed Hussain was received by 
His Eminence Sheikh Mamun_ Al 
Shinnawi, Rector, who ig Comey warm 
sentiments of regard and friendship for 
India and felicitations on India’s attain- 
ment of freedom. 


Al Azhar University during these 
thousand years had been the custodian 
of Islamic learning and culture, but 
under the previous Rector, Sheikh Al 
Maraghi who was tutor to King Farouk, 
it had begun modernisation with the 
introduction of teaching in modern 
sciences and liberal arts. The present 
Rector, Sheikh Mamun Al _ Shinnawi, 
hopes to introduce other branches of 
secular knowledge while retaining its 
ancient tradition as the seat of Islamic 


learning. 


The University intended shortly to 
start a Girls College which would be a 
historical departure for so orthodox an 
institution, but it showed the progressive 
trend of present day Egypt. There had 
always been a few students from India 
at the Al Azhar University, but the 
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Rector told the Indian Ambassador that 
he would like to see an organised regular 
exchange of students between Egypt and 
India so that they may become better 
acquainted with one another’s culture. 
There were over 1,700 foreign students 
from Andalusia, Morocco, Senga, 
Albania, Jugoslavia, Turkey, Poland, 
Turkistan, China, Indonesia and India 
as well as from other countries. 


Th Rector added the revival of all 
oriental countries, Muslim and non- 
Muslim, and friendship between them 
was necessary for world progress. 


Dr, Syud Hussain was accompanied 
by the Cultural Secretary of the Ministry 
of Education. Later, the Indian Ambass- 

or’s visit was returned by Sheikh 
Mamun AI! Shinnawi. 


Under the auspices of the Women’s 
Section of the Ministry of Relief and 
Rehabilitation, schools for refugee children 
have been started at Mehrauli and Lodi 
Colony. The Women’s Section is plann- 
ing to start more schools as soon as arrange- 


ments for accommodation are complete. 
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enikar, Swiss Envoy, presented his credentials to the Governor-General on May 12. Here the Swiss Minister is 


I. L. O. COMMITTEE 
ON CHEMICALS 


The following persons were nominated 
by the Central Government as Jndia's 
representatives to the first session of the 
Internationa] Labour Organisation Indus- 
trial Committee on Chemicals which 
opened at Paris recently. 


Government Delegates. 

1. The Hon'ble Shree Binodanand 
Jha, Minister of Health, Government of 
Bihar, Patna. 


2. Mr.58.58. /ajpai, India Government 
Trade Commissioner, Paris. 


Employers’ Delegates. 
Dr. L. A. Bhatt, c/o Mesars. Kilachand 
Devchand & Co., Bombay 


Workers’ Delegates. 

1. Dr. Suresh Chandra Banerjee, Ex- 
President, Indian National Trade Union 
Congress, Calcutta. 


2. Shree Somnath P. Dave, Secretary, 
Gujrat Branch of the Indian National 
Trade Union Congress, Textile Labour 
Association, Ahmedabad. 


The agenda of the meeting was as 
follows :— ; 


(1) the problems of the chemica] in- 
dustries in the light of recent events 
and changes, and 


(2) conditions of labour and the organis- 


ation of industrial relationsin the chemi- 
oa] industries. 
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ndit Nehru and Madame Aung San, wife of the late Gen. Aung San of Burma, photographed at a 
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r of Mademe Aung San at the Imperial Hotel, New Delhi. (Below) Madame Aung San 


New Delbi Nursing College which she visited during her brief stay in C elhi 
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DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


Dr. 5. P. Mukherji Lays Foundation Stone of Leather 
Institute 


Laying the foundation-stone of the 
Central Leather Research Institute in 
Madras on April 24, Dr. Syama Prasad 
Mukerji, Minister for Industry and Supply, 
Government of India, said that a new 
impetus to pure and applied research had 
been given by the Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research and the Council 
was now engaged in setting up a series 
of National Laboratories in the interest 
of industrial development of the country. 
It was but proper that the Leather Re. 
search Institute should be located in 
Madras in view of the great importance of 
the industry in tho future development 
of the Province. 


He appealed to the manufacturers and 
tanners in the Province to co-operate with 
the Institute and make it a useful insti. 
tution. Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee 
thanked the Madras Government for mak- 
ing available land forthe location 
of the Institute. The function was 
held in a special pandal erected 
on the site of the Institute adjacent 
to the Engineering College, Guindy. 
There was a large and distinguished ga- 
thering including a large number of persons. 
interested in the promotion of the leather 
industry. The Premier of ‘Madras and 
otber Ministers were also prosent. 


Pandit Nehru’s Message 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Min- 
ister of India, has sent the following 
message: “‘I send my good wishes on 
occasion of foundation-stone laying cere- 
mony of Leather Research Institute at 
Madras. Each such ceremony is symbolic 
of the foundation we aro laying for great 
development of scientific research and 
application of science for public good. 
Indeed, these are the foundations strong 
and true of India of the future that we 
are building today. May scienco flourish 
in India and remove the many ills that 
our people suffer from ”’. 


Laying the foundation-stone of the 
fnstitute, Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjce 
said that it pleased him greatly that the 
effurts of the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research were bearing fruit one 
after another. The Leather Research 
Institute was the sixth in the chain of 
National Laboratories the Council was 
setting up. All may be aware of the act- 
ivities of the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. Several processes 
developed in its laboratories had helped 
the introduction of new industries. A 
new impetus to pure and applied re- 
search in India’s Scientific Institutes 
had been given by the Council. The 
Council was now actively engaged in 
setting up a series of National Labora- 
tories in the interest of scientific and 
industrial development of the country. 
Madras had now been selected as the centre 
for the location of the National Leather 
Research Institute in view of the great 
importance of the leather industry in 
the future development of the resources 
of this Presidency. 
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‘The leather industry”, continued 
Dr. Mookerjee, ‘is one of the rincipal 
industries of India, as the value o exports 
of leather from India comes to nearly 
3 to 4 crores of rupees perannum. The 
Indian Union produces on an average 21 


million hides per annurn, of which 
about 9 million hides are utiljsed for 
village tanning. India dresses about 


8.6 million hides, every year, the bulk 
of which isdone inthe Madras Presidency 
and is known as E. J. Kips. These 
are generally exported to outside coun- 
tries for being finished into processed 
leather. The export trade on this kind 
of goods is dependent on India being 
able to maintain high standards of equ- 
ality and it is, for this reason felt, that the 
establishment of an Institute in Madras 
will go along way towards the education 
of the tanners. It is definitely in India's 
national interest to export finished leather 
rather than raw and semi-finished hides. 
It is the policy of the Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research to locate as far 
43 possible the National Laboratories in 
centres which have special importance and 
which will be most profited by these 
laboratories. It is-in accordance with this 
policy that the sites for the Central 
Glass and Ceramics Institute, the National 


Metallaurgical Laborato » and the 
ating Fuel Regsearch Tostiinte, have 
chosen. 


“T have heard a great deal about the 
skill of the Madrasi tanner ”, he added. 
This skill, which has been handed over 
from father to son, has essentially re- 
mained based on empirical knowledge. 
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While it gives us much pleasures to know 
that this skill has received world-wide 
appreciation we should now harness the 
accumulated scientific knowledge and 
apply it in developing our leather 
industry along modern lines ”’. 


Continuing Dr. Mukerjee said : « This 
laboratory is not menat to take over the 
work at present carried on elsewhere 
in India, in institutions, by individuals 
and industrial concerns: it will under- 
take work of the kind that does 
not ordinarily come under the purview 
of these. The Central Laboratory will un- 
doubtedly take up large-range problems, 
fundamental, applied and development, 
which are usually not tackled in the Uni- 
versities for want of funds or lack of 
facilities. Certain types of investigations 
are also not taken up by the industria] 
Organisations as their solution does not 
hold Out prospects of bringing immediate 
monetary advantage to the firms. The 
Central Leather Research Institute will 
fill this gap. 


Co-operative Research 


organisations 
for their own development and welfare 
But not all concerns 
could finance reserch on a scale that would 
produce results; this could be done only 
by co-operative research. It is with 
this idea that the conference of tanners 
and leather manufacturers was held this 
afternoon and I am sure that the Leather 
Industry Research Association would 


‘Another thing which strikes me 
particularly is the basis on which thia 
great industry flourishes in India. This 


Trainees at work in the smithy off the Orissa’ School of Engineering, Cuttack ' 
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industry has continued essentially on a 
‘cottage industry basis despite the fact that 


the biggest tannery in the world is in 


India. At present we in India are deeply 
involved in a controversy on the questiun 
of nationalisation of industries. A section 
of the people wants that all the industries 
should be nationalised. Nationalisation in 
the sense that the industry should be 
government-owned is possible only when 
the industry is organised in a few big 
units. But the Indian Leather Industry 
not being organised on this basis cannot 
be nationalised like the more organised 
industries, such as iron and steel or cement, 
but in the very nature of its present 
organiation it is a national industry— it 
belongs to the people. There may be 
certain disadvantages in this, such as the 
difficulties in the introduction § of 
mechanised forms of production and in 
the application of some of the modern 
techniques and discoveries at the various 
stages of manufacture. The Leather Re- 
search Institute should try its best to 
adopt these modern techniques and 
scientific discoveries to the Indian Leather 
Industry so that a harmonious and happy 
blending of the two types of economy 
may be brought about. It would be good 
for the people and good for the Govern- 
ment. It will be a great experiment 
worth trying and if successful, will go a 
long way in solving many of our diffi- 
culties in India. 


Scientific Talent 


“T have great faith in the scientifi- 
talent ofour country. I am sure that in the 
trials and duties that await us in the new 
independent India the scientists have a 
great and noble to play. They possess 
great opportunities of service to the 
nation. They cannot only solve the 
abstract problems of nature but also the 
applied ee of industrial develop- 
ment and progress and by the manner in 
which they solve them find solutions for 
many of our pressing economic questions 
and thus create anew type of National 
economy in which the millions of our 
fellow couritrymen may have a decent 
standard of living. I assure them that if 
they show some success in these endea- 
vours they will see the whole country 
rallying round them. I wish them all 
success in their efforts. I am glad to say 
that my hon’ble friend Mr. Shanmukham 
Chetti has promised liberal financial 
support to the Central Leather Research 
Inetitute. 


Dr. Mukerji than ked the Madras Gov- 
ernment for making available land for the 
location of the new institute and _ pro- 
mising to raise the level of the ground 
to a suitable height at their own cost. 


Continuing the speaker stated that 
they were all thankful to those people 
for the able assistance they had given for 
scientific advancement. The future policy 
of the Government was to see that there 
was proper regional development and the 

licy which had been enunciated must 
be implemented by all. He would appeal 
to the Premier of Madras and the Madars 
Government to summon a confernce of in- 
dustridlists in Madras and draft a practical 
programme for industrial development. 
The Central Government were going to 
take upon themselves certain very heavy 
responsibilities, and if the Provinces should 
have a fair share of assistance, they should 


(Continued on page 671) 
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SALT 


INDUSTRY : 


EXPERT 


COMMITTEE SET UP 


Salt Expert Committee has been 
A appointed to advise the Govern- 
ment of. India on measures 
necessary to place the Salt 


industry on a sound footing. 


Mr. P. A. Narielwala of Messrs. Tata 
Sons Ltd., is the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, which consists of three other 
members, viz., Dr. K. I. Moudgill, Direc- 
tor of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
Travancore, Rai Bahadur Shiv Charan 
Das, Salt Controller to the Government of 
India, and Dr. M. D. Mithal, Director, 
Central Waterpower, Irrigation and Navi- 
gation Commission. 


The 


are ; 


(3) To examine the existing methods 
of salt production in Government and 
private-owned salt works, and to make 
recommendations as to what steps should 
be taken to increase production, to improve 
quality and reduce costs; where possible 
to give an estimate of the costs involved 
in Increasing production and improving 
quality. 


Committee's terms of reference 


(12) To indicate the areas in which 
new salt works may be established with 
advantage and the technical standards 
which should be prescribed for these 
works. 


(2##) ‘To examine and report on the 
best method of enforcing minimum 
standards of quality of salt offered for sale 
and methods to prevent wasteful produc- 
tion of salt below such quality. 


(tv) To report on the necessity end / 
or usefulness of model factories to guide 
production and to give concrete proposals 
for their establishment. 


(v) ‘To report on the character and 
extent of the technical assistance and 
supervision which must be provided to 
private Salt works to enable them to 
increase the quantity and improve the 
quality of production. Should Government 
itself maintain a permanent technical 
staff for this purpose; if so, what 
should be the qualifications of such staff. 


(vt) The report or the desirability and 
possibility of establishing whether under 
State control or otherwise, modern in- 
stallations for the production of salt 
otherwise than by solar evaporation, 
particularly for the manufacture of high 
quality edible salt. salt for industrial 
use and by-products of salt. For this 
purpose an assessment should be made 
of the industrial requirements of salt 
and the poboren of such requirements 
which the consuming industries can 
economically buy from outside sources. 


A Press Note issued by the Ministry of 
Industry and Supply on April 23 says: 


The Government of India are formulat- 


ing comprehensive measures so step u 
indigenous production of salt so that 
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India attains complete _ self-sufficiency 
in this vital commodity in ag short a 
time as possible. Detaila of the Govern- 
ment plan including a licensing system 
for _ large-scale manufacturers and 
measures to encourage production by 
co-operative societies will be published 
shortly. 


Meanwhile Government consider that 
the first instalment of the plan should 
be made public immediately so that 
small-scale manufacturers may take full 
advantage of the current salt season. 


Henceforth individuals or groups may 
freely produce salt in any land to which 


| they have lawful access for this purpose 


and by whatever process they desire, i.e., 
construction of pans and solar evaporation 
or boiling of brine or scrapping or ex- 
cavation of saline earth or natural forma- 
tions of salt provided that the total area 
of land covered by the salt works set 
up by any individual or group is not more 
than 10 acres. No. licences are needed 
and.no applications for licence need be 
sent to any Government authority in 


such cases. The provisions of the 
Central Excise and Salt Act, 1944, will 
not stand in the way of the right of 


the small-saele manufacturer mentioned 
above. 


Gandbi-Izwin Pact 


It will be appreciated that Govern. 
ment’s new policy is greatly in advance 
of the concession which was given as a 
result of the Gandhi-Irwin Pact in 1931 
to villagers. At that time the Govern. 
ment of India merely permitted manu- 
facture and collection of salt by local 
residents in villages immediately adjoin- 
ing areas where salt could be collected 
or made. Even this small concession 
was hedged in with restrictions. The 
salt produced could not be sold for pur- 
poses of trade outside the villages nor could 
it be carried except by persons on foot. 
Under Government’s new policy salt 
produced in units covering not more 
than 10 acres will not be subject to any 


restrictions by way of storage, transport 
and gale. 


as, however, salt has an intimate bearing 
on the health of the people, Government. 
attach considerable importance to the 
quality of the salt produced by small- 
scale manufacturers without ~ licence. 
While the high quality of salt produced 
by large-scale factories will automatically 
‘set a standard inviting emulation by 
small-scale manufacturers, Government. 
reserve the right to take suitable 
preventive measures against the sale of 
unwholesome salt for human consump- 
tion. : 


Dr. N. P. Chakravarti, M.A., Ph. D., 
has been appointed Director-General of 
Archaeology in India with effect from 
the 30th April 1948 in succession to Dr. 
R. E. Mortimer Wheeler, C.I.E., who 
has pecs on short leave preparatory 
to the termination of his contract. 
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Women working at a reeling machine ina silk factory. Their job{is to join broken 
threads and to change the bobbins 


IMPLICATIONS OF REVISED COTTON 
TEXTILE POLICY 


The actual position regarding the 
existing contro] orders since the Govern- 
ment of India’s declaration of cotton 
textile policy on April 21, is that price 
control over cloth and yarn has been 
entirely removed and no price will be 
stamped. But the tex-mark and the 
month of packing will continue to be 
stamped as before and these are the only 
markings prescribed by law. The packe 
ing regulations relating to cloth and yarn 
continue. 


As regards the various production 
controls, the restrictions on the use of 
sizing and filling materials continue. The 
limits on the numbers of counts of yarn 
that may be spun and the number of 
varieties of cloth that may be woven 
also continue. A mill will be allowed 
hereafter to weave a saree border exceed- 
ing 2 inches in width provided folded 
yarn in excess of what would be required 
for the manufacture of a 2 inches border 
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is not used. The orders issued on the 
mills requiring them to utilise a minimum 
number of looms of 48 inches to 58 
inches reed space forthe manufacture 
of dhoties and sarees are cancelled. 


The control on the manufacture and sale 


of sewing thread yarn and sewing threads 
has been removed. The prohibitions 
against the use of sewing thread in the 
production of cloth and against the employ- 
ment of any spindle except for the spinn- 
ing of cotton yarn have been cancelled. 


_ The restrictions against acquisition and 
installation of powerlooms by any person 
continue, but there will be no more 
restrictions against the acquisition of 
working of handlooms, sewing thread 
winding and spooling machines and 
hosiery machines. 


Control over millstores continues as 
before except that there are now no res- 
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trictions in trading in dyes and hydro- 
sulphite of soda. 


There will be no more quota-holders 
either of cloth or of yarn and the mills 
will be at liberty to choose their buyers. 
But refusal to sell without sufficient 
cause is still an offence. Hoarding of 
cloth and yarn continue to be an offence 
80 that manufacturers and dealers can 
keep cloth and yarn whether in unopened 
bales or in loose conditions only for 
specified periods, and manufacturers, 
dealers and other persons can possess 
stocks only upto the limit of their 
normal requirements as at present. Time- 
barred cloth or yarn will have to be 
reported to the authorities as before. 


- The Textile Commissioner retains the 
power to direct manufacturers and dealers 
as regards the sale and delivery of cloth 
and yarn in their hands. This, however, 
will be exercised when absolutely neces- 


sary. 
Export Regulations 


As regards movement, all restrictions 
imposed by the Central Government 
against movement of yarn within the 
Indian Union whether by rail, road, post, 
or other means have been removed, but 
those in respect of other cotton textiles . 
remain. The position briefly in respect 
of cloth and apparel is that transport by 
passenger train is prohibited altogether in 
the absence of a permit from the Textile 
Cormissioner. The only exception is 
that a railway passenger may carry, as 
his personal luggage, within the Indian 
Union, cloth and apparel upto a limit of 
39 Tbs. As regards t ort by goods 
train, handloom cloth and ap made 
of handloom cloth can move freely within 
& province, but for movement outside 
the province, permission of the Provincial 
authority is necessary. All other cloth 
may move freely by goods train within 
the zone but for movement outside the 
¥zone, there must be a permit from the 
Textile Commissioner. 


The registration system in force in the - 
Bombay, Ahmedabad and _ Sholapur 
cities continues in respect of cloth, 
apparel and hosiery. 


All cloth and yarn produced hereafter 
by the mills whether for export or for 


,sale in India will have the same markings. 


As the trading is now free, the class of 
export wholesale dealers is abolished. 
The mills being also free to sell to any- 
body they like, the necessity for A & B 
forms no longer exists and both forms will 
be cancelled. Exporters will hereafter 
have to fulfil only those conditions which 
are prescribed in the export regulations by 
the Ministry of Commerce. As pri 
control has been removed, except in the 
case of Australia, British East Africa 
(including Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyiks 
and Sudan), there will be no export price 
as such fixed by Law for export to any 
country. Cloth which is already marked 
for export cannot be diverted to the Indian 
market without the permission of the 
Textile Commissioner and in the absence 
of such permission, should be exported 
or sold for export only. Similarly, price- 
marked cloth cannot be exported or 
sold for export and should be sold in the 
Indian market only. 
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PROTECTION FOR CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


Tariff Board's Recommendation 


“The Starch Industry largely came into 
existence during the war as 4 result of 
the assurance of protection given by 
the Government”, comments the Indian 
Tariff Board in ita report on the industry's 
claim for protection. ‘*When foreign 
imports of starch were not available, 
it served an extremely useful purpose in 
supplying the textile industry with the 
one of its essential raw materials ”’. 


The report points out that India, being 
one of the largest manufacturers of cotton 
and jute fabrics, has a ready market for 
the consumption of starck. The Board 
is satisfied that the starch industry, which 
ig run on sound business lines, is eligible 
for protection. 


details of protection, the 
Tariff Board recommends conversion of the 
existing revenue duty of 18 per cent into 
@ protective ad valorem duty at the same 
rate, which should remain in force up to 
March 31, 1950. The Government of 
India has accepted this recommendation. 


Glucose Industry 


Recommending protection for the 
Indian Glucose Industry, the Tariff Board 
comments; ‘‘The preparation of a certain 

tity of glucose is essential to place 

Indian starch industry on a strong 
competitive footing with foreign manu- 
facturers and should therefore be regarded 
as an integral part of the scheme of pro- 
tection and encouragement of the Indian 
starch industry’. Moreover, it is pointed 
out that Glusoce is a food product; 
therefore, its manufacture should be 
fostered in the general interest of the 
health of the people. a: 


The Tariff Board’s recommendation, 
which has been accepted by the Govern- 
ment, is that the present revenue duty 
of 30 per cent. should be converted into a 
protective duty, and should remain in 
force until March 31, 1950. 


Potassium Permanganate 


In its report on the Potassium Per- 
manganate industry's claim for protection, 
the Indian Tariff Board recommends the 
conversion of the exieting revenue duty of 
30 per cent into a protective duty at the 
same rate. With regard to Ether Sul- 
phuric P. B. and Anaesthetic industries, 
the Board suggests that the case should be 
kept open for enquiry at a future date as 
the industry is not yet in a position to 
produce sufficient data in respect of costs 
of production. In the case of the 
Chloroform industry, it is felt that no 
natural advantages exist in India for this 
commodity’s production and that no 
case has been made out for grant of pro- 
tection. The Government of India, in 
ita Resolution of April 12, 1948, accepted 
these main recommendations of the Board. 


Potassium Permangante is used as a 
<leodorant and disinfectant in the interests 
of public health and is also employed as a 
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oxidising agent in the manufacture of 
various fine chemicals, dye-stuffs, pharma- 
ceuticals and synthetic drugs. As a 
bleaching agent anda raw material, it 
figures in the manufacture of several 
orgarfic compounds. Therefore, it should be 
available to consumers at as low a price 
as possible. 


It is estimated that the annual demand 
for Potassium Permanganate, both for 
public health and industrial purposes, is 
200 tons. The productive capacity 4s 
at present installed in the country is com- 
paratively low. 


The Tariff Board feels that the present 
revenue duty of 30 per cent ad valorem 
gives adequate protection to the industry. 


It, however, recommends that the revenue ~ 


dtity should be converted into an equiva- 
lent protective duty which should remain 
in force till March 31,1949. If before 
March 31, 1949, the landed cost falls below 
Rs. 156 per cwt., the Government should 
raise the duty so as to equate the landed 
cost with the fair selling price as estimated 
by the Board. 


Ether Sulphuric 


The principal raw material required in 
the manufacture of ether sulpburic is 
alcohol. In fact, the economic produc- 
tion of ether depends upon the price of 
alcohol prevailing in the market. The 
pre-war price of alcohol in India was 12 to 
14 annas per gallon, but it has now risen 
very considerably ranging from Rs, 1-8-0 
per gallon to Rs. 5-8-0 per gallon accord- 
ing to the province. Other chemicals re- 
quired in small quantities are sulphuric 
acid, caustic soda, potassium permanganate 
and calcium chloride, which are available 
in the country. 3 


The Indian demand in the near future 
for the anaesthetic variety is estimated 
at 90,000 lbs. per annum, while that for 
the B. P. variety for industrial purposes 
will be about 2,50,000 Ibs. per annum, 
making a total of 3,40,000 Ibs. per annum. 
Plant installed in the country for the 
manufacture of ether can produce 3,00,000 
Ibs. of ether P. B. and 1,560,000 ibs. of 
ether anaesthetic; and this capacity is 
sufficient to meet the country’s estimated 
requirements of both varieties during the 
next few years. 


The Board feels that the industry has 
not been able to produce sufficient data 
with regard to costs of production from 
which definite conclusions could be 
drawn. Until the industry is in @ posi- 
tion to present accurate data with regard 
to costs of production, it is suggested 
that the case should be kept open for 
further inquiry. 


Chloroform is used generally as an 
anaesthetic and occasionally as an antisep- 
tic in hospitals. It must therefore conform 
to the B.P. (pharmaceutical) standard 
of purity. Employed as a solvent in many 
industries, it readily dissolves fats, resins, 
etc. It is also used in the extraction of 


alkaloids and as an analytical reagent in — 
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the examination of foods and drugs. 
Calcium Chloride a by-product in its 
manufacture—also has many industrial 
uses. 


Before the war the production ef 
chloroform in India ave 3,000 Ibs. per 
annum, while importe were of the order of 
2,650,000 Ibs. per annum. During the 
war, local production capacity rose to 
60,000 tbs. a year, the balance of India's 
requirements being met by imports from 
the United Kingdom on a monthly basis 
of 15,000 Ibs. 


It is estimated that in the immediate 
future the requirements of the anaes. 
thetic variety of chloroform for hospitals 
in India will be of the order of 50,000 
to 70,000 ibs. per annum, while the demand 
for the commercial variety for industrial 
purposes will be over 2,00,000 ths. per 
annum. 


On behalf of the industry it was 
represented that a protective duty of at 
least 60 per cent would be necessary to 
equalise landed costs with costs of produc. 
tion in India. The Board, however, 
found itself unable to accept this sugges- 
tion, as the industry does not enjov the 
natural advantage of having its raw 
materials (particularly bleaching powder) 
available in the country at competitive 
prices. Also, if a high protective duty be 
imposed to stimulate the manufacture of 
chloroform of the anaesthetic variety, it 
would impose an unduly high burden on 
the users of the commercial quality, who 
constitute the bulk of the consumers. 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 
(Continued from page 669) 


have ready plans of developement. He 
was going to ask all Provincial Govern- 
ments to prepare and formulate schemes 
for development in consultation with the 
private industrialists so that they could 
co-ordinate schemes of national develpp- 
ment so far as India was concerned. 


Dr. Syama Prasad Mukerji stated that 
it was also essential that cottage indus- 
tries should be developed. So far as 
Madras was concerned, the handloom 
industry would provide a big opportunity 
for development. He wished that the 
Institute would have the goodwill of the 
trade. He then laid the foundation-stone 
amid great cheers. 


Dr. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar, pro- 
posing a vote of thanks. said that it was 
red latter day in the annalsof South 
India when they were laying the foundation 
stone of 4 national laboratory. He 
hoped that the Institute would not only 
be @ great research station but would 
train men to become great in the industry J 
and hoped that not only pupils from, 
India but from other countries in the , 
Far East would come and _ take advantage 
of the training offered. The speaker then 
thanked Sir Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar for 
the great interest which he took in the 
Institute and for giving a fillip to the 
industry. He thanked the Government 
of Madras for its great interest in the 
scheme and for giving the site free to 
the Institute. 
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FIRST STEAM 


ROAD-ROLLERS 


BUILT IN INDIA 


conditions such as control over 

management, India could for some 
time to come take advantage of foreign 
assistance in industrialising the country 
rapidly,’ said Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee, 
Minister for Industry and Supply, Govern- 
ment of India, performing t inaugura- 
tion ceremony of the first batch of the 


éé GS ‘conaitio to certain fundamental 


steam road-rollers built in India, at 
Jamshedpur on April 22. 
This was not a matter to be looked 


at from the political angle, Dr. Mookerjee 
added. There can be no question of any 
political domination coming back to the 
country through industrial endeavour 
which may be put into with the help of 
foreign experts. It must be a _ policy 
of give and take. 


India possessed raw materials and a 
fairly large man-power. What she lacked 
were technical experts, capital goods, and 
trained labour. Co-operation and assis- 
tance from foreign Governments in this 
respect were likely to prove beneficial 
not only to the parties concerned but also 
could go a long way to solve the problem 
of production with which the world 
as a whole was confronted today. Now 
that India has achieved freedom there was 
no reason why her economic relations 
with foreign countries should not be 
stabilized. 


It would, however, be natural, the 
Minister continued, that in cases of colla- 
boration between’ Indian and foreign 
Governments India should insist on full 
arrangéments being made for the training 
of Indian personnel so that she might 
in the near future stand on her own legs 
instead of leaning on creches for all time 
to come. He was glad to find that the 
manufacture of steam road-rollers was an 
instance of such collaboration between 
Indian and foreign Governments in a real 
spirit of co-operation. 


Indian 


workers, though they were 
called upon to do work that was new 
to them, soon adjusted themselves to 


the demands which were made on their 
skill and talents. That showed that 


suitable material—human material—existed 


in the country. 


India had to make up leeway in the 
Industrial field, Dr. Mookerjee observed. 
We could see if we just looked into the 
figures how backward we were. Govern- 
ment had new schemes in hand but were 
experiencing difficulties on account of 
general economic problems which were an 
obstacle not to our growth but also to 
the growth of other countries.. He was 
however, hopeful that India would, 
gradually surmount the difficulties and 
forge ahead. These very people who 
had produced steam road-rollers in India 
had a plan to manufacture locomotives 
which was @® much bigger job. Some 
difficulties were pointed out to Dr. 
Mookerjee when ne was shown round the 
works before the ceremony. Plans were 
however, being drawn up, plants had 
been ordered abroad and other preli, 
minaries were being pushed through so that 
in the course of a year or two sufficient 
progress would be achieved in this 
direction. 


He saw before him a large number of 
young Indians anxious to do something 
tor the good of the country but they could 
not proceed further because of their 
feeling of insecurity. 1t was for this 
reason that the Government of India 
decided to announce their industrial 
policy which would enable the Govern- 
ment to play their part in the future 
industrial development of the country, 
giving at the same time ample scope to 
private enterprise. He pointed out that 
tor the last half a century we had wit- 
nessed struggles in the political field 
for purposes of achieving independence 
so that we might be able to enjoy that 
elementary right to which every human 
being was entitled, namely to become 
member of a free nation. Once we became 
politically free we realized that unless we 
are in a position to declare the industrialisa- 
tion of the country it was not possible to 
solve the great problems which confronted 
the country today, particularly wm regard 
to economic poverty which we see all 
roind us. 


The first batch of steam road-roilers built in India 
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Dr. S. P. Mookerjee puts the 
mark on the “ City of Delhi”, 
steam road-rollers 

- Sir Gurunath Bewoor 


The need for production 
was supreme at present. Citing the in- 
stance of steel, which h to be 
the main production in J our, Dr. 


Mookerjee said that India was short of her 
requirements of steel. The existing 
production of steel in India was about one 
million tons only whereas she needed 
at least three times that quantity. It was a 
matter of deep regret that even the existin 
factories were not always turning out 
maximum they could produce. At 
appeal should, therefore be made to all 
concerned with such essential factories 
that such an undesirable situation be put 
an end to. 


If national progress was to bemchieved 
production must be kept at the highest 
level. Petty differences amongst the 
various parties and organizations must be 
buried and everything possible be done 
to step up production at least by 30 per 
cent. immediately. Let us mark the 
beginning of a new era of national endea- 
vour which would make it possible for this 
country to be placed on the route to 


real economic prosperity, Dr. Mookerjee 
concluded. 


— 
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GANGA BARRAGE PROJECT 


C.B. T. Discusses Scheme for Ship Canal 
Between Diamond Harbour and Kidderpore 


HE terms of reference to the 
survey party investigating the 
Ganga Barrage Multi-purpose 

Projeet which, besides bringing under 
plough the vast tracts of hitherto un- 
cultivated land in north east India, will 
provide a direct and all-season naviga- 
tion route between Calentta and Ganga 
in the Indian Dominion, were approved 
by the Central Board of Transport which 
met in New Delhi on April 19. The 
Hon’ble Dr. John Matthai, Minister for 
Transport, presided and representatives 
of the Transport, Railways, Industry 
and Supply, States and Finance Minis- 
tries and of the Central Waterways, 
Irrigation and Navigation Commission 
were present. | 


The multi-purpose uses of the barrage 
are ; 


(1) To provide economic founda- 
tions and river control for the construc- 
tion of a railway and road bridge. The 
proposal for a bridge which was made 
by the Premier of West Bangal was 
considered by the Board early this 
month when a preliminary examination 
revealed that without the barrage and 
the river training, which it involves, 
De of a bridge would be impractic- 
able. 


' 


(2) Supply of water for resuscitating 
the moribund rivers, namely, the Bha- 
girathi and its dead branches in _ the 
Murshidabad, Nadia, and 24-Parganas 
districts, and irrigation. The major 
objective in regard to irrigation is to 
bring the waste land in these three dis- 
tricts under cultivation. This would 
greatly facilitate the rehabilitation and 
settlement of refugees from LEastern 
Pakistan. 


(3) @o improve headwater supply of the 
Hooghly for the benefit of Calcutta port, 
which is vitally dependent for its ex- 
istence upon the maintenance of an 
efficient waterway between the docks 
and the sea, the port being 99 miles from 
the head of the Bay of Bengal. 


(4) To provide a direct and all-season 
navigation route between Calcutta and 
the Ganga. The network of river trans- 
port services in North-East India has been 
eut by partition. Bihar, West Bengal 
and Assam are now practically separate 
entities. At present regular steamer 
services run between Calcutta and 
Patna (Digha), but as the Nadia rivers 
(the Bhagirathi, the Bhairab-Jellangi 
and the Mathabhanga—Churny, the 
first. deltaic offshoots from the Ganga) 
are. almost drv for nearly eight’ months 
of the year, 4 circuitous route from 
Calcutta through Eastern Pakistan 
extending about 550 miles has to be 
taken. .Therefore, the present scheme 
when completed would constitute a vital 
contribution to the ‘communications 
system of the country from many 
aspects. It. would be the most economi. 
cal mode of transport for heavy materials 
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and goods in bulk and will have an 
important bearing on coal transport. 


It has been decided that an engineering 
survey of the barrage should be carried 
out by the W. Bengal P. W. D. with 
the assistance and under the direction 
of CWINC. 


The Board considered the scheme for 
a ship canal between Diamond Harbour 
and the Kidderpore Docks. The object 
of the scheme is to short-circuit the 42 
miles of dangerous and difficult river 
navigation in this stretch off the 
Hooghly and to provide a sheltered deep 
wvater approach to the dock system at 
Calcutta. A preliminary technical 
examination of the scheme has already 
been made and it is now proposed to 
construct three models of the river to 
enable a decision to be made as to 
whether the Upper Reaches, t.e. between 
Calcutta and Diamond Harbour could 
be improved by dredging and/or training 
works and, if so, whether this course 
is preferable to  short-circuiting the 
Upper Reaches by means of a ship 
canal. An estimated expenditure of 
Rs. 9.81 lakhs was approved for the 
construction of these models. 


BAMBOO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR STEEL 


Ao overall annual deficit of al-out a 
million tons of steel as against. India's 
minimum requirements o) two millon 
tons. has led to an intensive research for 
substitutes , 


The Indian bamboo, enormous quan- 
tities of which go to waste every year, 
is the latest claimant for an effective 
substitute for steel. It is stated that the 
bamboo can be used successfully as a 
substitute for steel in concrete, in the 
construction of roofs, posts, doors and 
window frames, and floors of buildings, 
and a life of 30 years is predicted for the 
structures made of:bamboo concrete. 


Further research in this direction will, 
it is understood, be 
Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun. 
If the results are successful, the cost of 
country’s housing programme will have 
been considerably reduced and its depen- 
dence for other building materials 
from abroad will have been curtailed. 


The dispute between the Godhur and 
Kirkend Collieries, Kusunda, and their 
workers in respect of the implementation 
of the recommendations of the Board of 
Conciliation (Colliery Dispute) and 
certain othor matters has been referred 
for adjudication to the Industrial Tribunal 
at Dhanbad, states a Press Note issued by 
tho Ministry of Labour. ms 
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undertaken by the — 


EMPLOYMENT 
EXCHANGES 


The Employment Exchange: of the 
Ministry of Labour, Government of India, 
are now open to all categories of employ- 
ment-seekers, and are not confined to 
ex-Servicemen and discharged  war- 
workers only. 


With the recent decision of the Gov. 
ernments of Madras and Bombay to 
widen the scope of the Employment 
Exchanges in their Regions, the starting 
of a full-fledged and broad-based national 
employment service has been made 
possible. The demand for the extension 
of the scope of the Employment Service 
in India has been there from the very 
beginning, and the various Provincial 
Governments, with whom the decision 
rested, agreed at one time or other to 
such expansion. Now all the Pro- 
vinces in the Indian Dominion have 
fallen in line with the policy of making 
the Employment Service available to 
everybody who seeks employment 
assistance. 


The Employment Exchanges were 
thrown open to displaced persons 
from Pakistan as early as Saptember 
last. Up to the middle of March 1948, 
these Exchanges had found employment 
for 21,933 displaced _persons alone, 
besides a very large number of other 
categories of employment-seekers. 


eee 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


The Employment Service of the 
Ministry of Labour has hitherto pro- 
vided facilities for employment-seekers 
possessing qualifications and/or ex- 
perience of an administrative, executive, 
supervisory, managerial, higher teachnical, 
scientific or professional nature at 
Appointments Branches established at 
Regional Employment Exchanges only, 
all other employment-seekers having 
been registered and dealt with by the 
Employment Exchange or District 
Employment Office serving the area in 
which they reside. 


Experience has shown that & more 
efficient service can be rendered even to 
employment-seekers possessing special 
qualifications by 3 decentralisation of 
work on the lines of the normal Employ- 
ment Service. It has accordingly been 
decided that in future all employment- 
seekers, irrespective of their special 
qualifications and/or experience, shall be 
registered and dealt with by the Em- 
ployment Exchange or District Employ- 
ment Office serving the area in which 


they reside. Simuarly, vacancies for 
workers of all categories will be dealt 
with by the nearest Kmployment bx- 


change of District Employment Office. 


The revised arrangements will, however, 
still enable employment-seckers to be 
considered for vacancies in other Ex: 
change areas. This will be offected 
through the vacancy clearing system 
which links up all Employment Ibxchanges 
and District Employment Offices through. 
out the Employment Service. . ; 
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The Lady Linlithgow Sanatorium at Kasauli near Simla 


Latest Methods to Combat Tuberculosis 


Dr. Jivraj Mehta Outlines Government’s Plans 


“Tuberculosis is one of the worst 
enemies of mankind. It stalks steal- 
thily everywhere and has sinister poten- 
tialities to ruin men and women. The 
enemy must be fought ruthlessly with 
every available weapon’, said Her 
Excellency Lady Mountbatten presid- 
ing over the annual general meeting 
of the Tuberculosis Association of India, 
on April 20. Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta, 
Director-General of Health Services, 


Government of India, and Chairman of 


the Association, presented the Annual 
Report of the Association, 


Lady Mountbatten, in her Presidential 
Address, said. 


“Tt is said that in India about 5 lakhs 
of people die every year from tubercu- 
losis and another 25 lakhs become active 
tuberculous cases. This is an appalling 
situation and calls for concerted action 
from every individual. The enemy has 
to ‘be fought ruthlessly with every 
available weapon and the conditions 
favouring the enemy should be com- 
pletely eliminated if mankind is to 
‘become immune from this scourge. 


The surest way of combating diseases, 
and especially tuberculosis, is to improve 
the peoples’ standard of life and power 
cf resistance to disease. Side by side 
facilities for treatment, such as sanatoriam 
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and clinics with adequate number of 
specialists must become available. The 
battle against tuberculosis should be fought 
by official and non-official agencies. The 
Government's solicitude for the welfare 
of the people is well-known. On _ the 
non-official side the Tuberculosis 
Association of India and its affiliated 
bodies are doing their best to place the 
tuberculosis problem before the people 
and the authorities in its perspective. 
The Central Association has as its Chair- 
man the Director-General of Health 
Services who is thus able to view the 
tuberculosis problem from the _ point 
of view of an official of the Government 
of India, and also as the chief executive 
authority of the Association. 


According to the Bhore Committee 
whatever the developments of state 
uctivities in the field of health may be 
in the future there will always remain 
id ele for voluntary agencies to 
play their part in the campaign against 
tuberculosis. The ‘Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion of India and its affiliates have a 
wide field which offers a variety of useful 
activity, especially in organising Care 
and After-Care Committees; Organised 
Home Treatment schemes, Rehabilita- 
tion Centres—and generally of devising 
methods for improvements in the direc- 
tion of the amelioration of the ‘social 
and medical conditions of the sufferers, 


On them devolves the duty of placing 
before the health authorities the needs 
of the people and of enlisting popular 
support to official activities. 


It is also necessary that to ensure 
satisfactory results there should be 
standardisation of methods in traming 
and instruction, and uniformity of 
policy. The conferences of experts 
organised by the Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion of India are very helpful in achieving 
these by discussion among experienced 
workers in the field. The proposed 
journal will be a powerful medium of 
propagating the latest methods as appli- 
cable to Indian conditions and I am 
sure those workers in foreign countries 
who have agreed to serve as Corres- 
ponding Members on the Tuberculosis 
Association of India will be of assistance 
in giving facts relating to the latest 
methods in those countries”. 


Annual Report 


Presenting the Annual Report of the 
Association Dr. Jivraj Mehta drew 
the attention of all those engaged io 
tuberculosis work, to some of the main 
aspects of the campaign if substantial 
results were to be achieved and said: 
“I would give priority No. 1 to the 
desirability of a vigorous propagands 
drive to educate the public on the nature 
of tuberculosis, its potentialities for 
causing the greatest harm to society 
and the ways and means of preventing 
the infection and spread of the disease. 
In any warfare it is neceasary to build 
up the people’s morale, and this prin- 
ciple holds good in the war agains 
tuberculosis also. The propaganda 
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activities of the Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion of India and its affiliated bodies 
should be intensified and T would suggest: 
that every opportunitv be seized to 
tell the people all about tuberculosis 
and how society shouki protect itself 
against the inroads of the tuberculosis 
germ. In the present stage of the country 
development it is necessary to educate 
the people on the modern methods of 
treatment of tuberculosis and to reconcile 
them to recognised measures of control 
of the disease. 


“Though it is highly essential to have 
a large number of tuberculosis specialists 
and public health nurses to help us in the 
crusade against tuberculosis, it would 
serve a relatively smal] purpose onlv 
unless we have facilities for institutional 
treatment. The minimum bed reouire- 
ment for tuberculous cases in India— 
taking one bed for one death—is about 5 
lakhs ag against the 8.000 beda we now 
have. With this handican it is impossible 
to insist on institutional treatment and 
if we have to achieve any measure of 
success institutional treatment should 
he compulsorv. The local health au- 
thority, therefore, will have to devise 
a scheme of home isolation and _ treat- 
ment though this admitted]lv is a less 
satisfactory method of dealing with the 
situation especially in view of the 
existing housing and economic conditions 
of the people. Official measures should be 
supplemented by voluntary organisations 
concentrating more on Organised Home 
Treatment schemes and Care and After- 
care programmes. Jt is also necessary 
to isolate the incurable. and to rehabili- 
tate the incapacitated. It should be 
the ultimate goal of the state that no 
open tuberculous case should be _ Jeft 
nnprovided for. but the immediate need 
is to prevent the spread of the disease 
and in this the Tuberclosis Association 
of India and its affiliated hodies have a 
vital part to play in conjunction with 
the State ”*, 


Recent Developments 


The speaker then referred to the plan 
the Government. of India were taking to 
combat tuberculosis and said : 


“We have a Tuberculosis Adviser in 
the Ministry of Health. Government of 
India. The Government are trving to 
keep abreast of recent developments 
in the methods of control of tuberculosis, 
such as mass radiography, B. C. G. 
vaccination and also the new drugs 
sch as Streptomycin for the treatment. 
of tuberculosis and T can assure you 
that every effort, will be made to the 
extent that funds mav be available to 
introduce these measures in India. 


“The introduction of these new methods 
pre-supposes a well advanced organisa- 
tion, but we have not come to the stage 
when these methods could be used in 
many centres. A beginning, however, 
will be made in selected contres before 
long. I have again to emphasise that in 
order to achieve success in these trials, 
strong public opinion in favour of those 
methods should have to be cultivated, 
so that old prejudices of the people for or 
against certain methods may not act 
as an impediment to progress, and Gov- 
ernment efforts might receive full 
support from the people. — It: is one of the 
main duties of the Association to build 
up such publie opinion in the country ”’. 
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PLANNED EFFORT TO ERADICATE DISEASE 


Environmental Hygiene Committee to he set up 


6¢ HE term sanitation is used to indi- 
T cate the application of scientific 
knowledge to the control of the 
environment in which human beings live 
in groups in order to reduce hazards to 
health risingout of biological or social 
factors as well as to promote conditions 
which help to create and maintain 
reasonable standards of convenience and 
comforts”, said Dr. Jivraj Mehta, Direc- 
tor-General of Health Services, Govern- 
ment of India, broadcasting from All 
India Radio, New Delhi, on May 2. 


Continuing he said : 


‘ Biologically man is but one among 
the innumerable species inhabitating the 
earth and he is competing with all the 
others for the securing of food, shelter 
and other conditions essential for survival. 
Fortunately for. himself man has attained, 
in comparison with the other species, 
at least partial mastery over his own fate 
by his ability to control his environment 
to serve his needs. Thus he is able to 
produce food while other animals are 
dependent on such supplies as nature 
provides; he has secured for himself 
immunity sgainst changing conditions 
of temperature, vind and rain by evolving 
suitable housing and clothing ard. above 
all, he has succeeded through the pro- 
gress of scientific knowledge and its 
application to life, is eliminating in an 
increasing measure the menace to his 
health and wellbeing which results from 
the invasion of his body by various types 
of intruders such as _ disease-producing 
bacteria, many kinds of worms including 
the hookworm, tapeworm and guinea. 
worm and other organisms like those 
responsible for malaria and filariasia. 


Social factors influencing health include 
those which arise mainly from men 
living in communities under varying 
degrees of crowding. There arises, in 
such circumstances, the need for con- 
tinuous effort to remove from the resi- 
dential area filth and refuse, the accumu- 
lation of which would prove inimical 
to the life of the people. Congestion 
promotes the transference of infection 
from the sick to the healthy. Control 
ove: housing conditions so as to provide 
adequate living space, and proper ventila- 
tion becomes therefore, necessity. 
The growth of industries and other forms 
of occupational activity also produce 
their problems such as the pollution of 
air by smoke and of natural waters like 
rivers and Jakes by trade wastes. Thus 
organised community effort becomes 
essential for eliminating the detrimental 
effects preduced by such industries and 
trades. 


The best example of how sanitation 
can change a pestilential region where 
high rates of morbidity and mortality 
kept the population sparse in numbers 
und at a very low level of health, into a 
place as healthy as any part of the world 
van be, is perhaps the Panama in Central 
America, The history the Panama 
Canal is, apart from its being a record 
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of engineering triumph, an outstanding 
example of what scientific knowledge and 
organised human effort can achieve in 
the eradication of conditions inimical 
to man’s health and wellbeing. 


Malaria, the most important health 
problem in the country, can be solved 
only as the result. of improved sanitation. 
Malaria is primarily a rural digease and, 
in many parts of the country, the 
malaria] season is coincident with the 
latter part of the monsoon period and 
the succeeding one or two months, In 
India about 85 per cent of the people 
live in villages and most of them are 
dependent on agriculture as their main 
occupation. Therefore, the prevalence 
of malaria, by reducing the health and 
working capacity of the rural population, 
vitally affects their economic status and 
the country’s food production, because 
it is during this period that the maximum 
agricultural effort is needed in connec- 
tion with harvesting operations. 


Planned Effort 


Apart from this, there are large tracts 
of land in India the development of which 
is considerably hampered owing to the 
prevalence of malaria. Examples of such 
tracts are the Wyanaad, the Malnad 
of Mysore, a large area in the contiguous 
territories of the provinces of Madraa, 
Orissa and the Central Provinces and 
a long stretch of Sub-Himalayan belt. of 
territory. These areas are all sparsely 
populated but they possess large natural 
resources and their full development. is 
today very much handicapped by the 
wide prevalence of malaria. If this 
disease can be controlled and the terri- 
tories properly exploited, the food pro- 
blem of the country can largely be solved 
and the pressure of population in con- 
gested areas can be lessened through 
& more equitable distribution of the 
people than that which exists at present. 


Apart from anti-malarial operations 
the prevailing unsatisfactory sanitary 
conditions of Indian towns and villages 
are mainly responsible for the high inci- 
dence of & number of other forms of 
illness, particularly the howel diseases 
such as cholera, dysentry and typhoid 
fever. A planned programme of rapid 
improvement of sanitation will help 
to reduce the incidence of preventible 
diseasce at least by 50 per cent... Tha 
consequent gain in the health and working 
capacity of the people and the increase 
in the community's general sense of 
wellbeing must be enormous. 


Having thus briefly indicated what 
insanitaticon costs India let us examine 
the field that ought to be covered in 
organising public effort for the improve. 
ment of environmental hygiene. The 
Bhore Committee suggested the 
following :--- 


has 


(a) town 


and village 
housing, 


planning ; (4 
rural and ed, 


urban ; (c) wate, 
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Kasauli Sanatorium has an up-to-date X-Ray recom. 


supply for towns and _ villages; (4) 
general sanitation, including conservancy 
and drainage ; (¢) river and beach pollu- 
tion; (f) control of insects, rodents and 
other vectors of disease, such as mosqui- 
toes, rats, fleas and flies and (7 ) 
control of certain trades, industries and 
occupations dangerous and offensive to 
the community. 


Vest Field 


The mere enumeration of these subjects 
is sufficient to indicate the vast field to 
be covered and the enormous extent of 
combined governmental and __ private 
effort which will be needed for making 
our towns and villages and the homes 
that exist in them clean and sanitary 
in order to make it possible for our people 
to lead healthy lives. There is no short 
cut to such achievements. They can be 
realised only through planned effort on a 
comprehensive basis, such effort being 
continued relentlessly through many 
years. The first step should be the 
preparation of a detailed programme of 
action taking into consideration, in the 
early stages of the 


programme, our 
existing deficiencies in funds and 
trained personnel. The Bhore  Com- 
mittee put forward certain valuable 


proposals under each of the heads I have 
mentioned but, concerned as that Com. 
mittee was with the investigation of 
the health problems of India in all their 
aspects, it could not naturally devote 
such detailed attention to environmertal 
hygiene as the subject required. 


The Government of India in the Health 
Ministry is, therefore, considering the 
desirability of appointing immediately 
a small committee of technical experts 
to be known as the Environmental 
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Hygiene Committee. It will be its 
duty to examine the recommendations 
of the Bhore Committee as well as the 
plans put forward by Provincial Gov- 
ernments in their five-year programmes 
of health development and to suggest 
an integrated scheme of organised effort 
intended to promote a_ co-ordinated 
advance in this field over the country 
as a whole, the Central and Provincial 
Governments working in close co-opera- 
tion towards the attainment of the 
objectives to be achieved. One of the 
immediate purposes of such a programme 
should be the establishment of adequate 
facilities for the production of the 
required trained personnel sich as town 
planners, achitects and public health 
engineers. The Committee will no 
doubt be up against the problem of 
finance when constructional activity 
on an unprecedented scale is to be 
organised and carried out through a long 
period of years. One of the tasks of this 
Committee will therefore, be to suggest 
ways and means, as far as possible, to 
raise funds for the execution of its own 
proposals, The responsibility for the 
successful fulfilment of the programme 
will no doubt rest on Governments, but 
its achievement can be secured only 
through , sound technical advice and 
guidance and the work of this Com- 
mittee, if it results in setting in motion 
the machinery necessary for the con- 
tinuous supply of such advice and 
guidance, will have amply justified the 
purpose with which it is being brought 
into existence. 


INDIAN VICE-CONSULATE AT 
ZAHIDAN 


The Government of India have decided 
to open a Vice-Consulate at Zahidan 
and to appoint Mr. A. T. G. Wilson as 
the first Indian Vice-Consul there. 
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Here, the Medical Officer-In-charge is examining a patient 


Rehabilitation of 
Refugee Women 


A Village Social Workers Trainin: 
Centre has been started by the Women = 
Section of the Ministry of Relief anid 
Rehabilitation. The Centre will trai 
social workers for rural reconstruction wok 
and will be organised on the lines of ths 
Kasturba Gram Sevika Scheme. 


To help in the rehabilitation of refugee 
women, it has been decided that the 
Training Centre will admit only those 
women who have migrated to India from 
West Pakistan and are between the 
ages of 16 and 35. 


The Charkha (spinning wheel) will be 
the nucleus of studies in the centre 
which will train workers in spinning, 
weaving, tailoring and soap-making. Gar- 
dening and cooking also form a part of the 
training, besides nursing and _ first aid 
there will also be a provision for general 
education and = physical culture. The 
trainees themselves will be responsible 
for running the mess in the centre. They 
will also look after the gardens and 
general cleanliness, 


The Training Centre is located in the 
Poor House buildings near Kingsway 
Refugee Camp. About 150 refugee 
women will be admitted. The minimum 
qualification for admission is a pass in the 
middle school or an equivalent examina- 
tion. Besides medical fitness, candidates 
will be required to give an undertaking to 
serve in rural greas for at least three years 
after the course is completed. During this 
period she will be a paid Government 
employee. 
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Earl Mountbatten of Burma addressing the Annual General Meeting of the 
Indian Red Cross Society and St. John Ambulance Association 


Lord Mountbatten’s I ribute 
To Red Cross 


His Excellency Earl Mountbatten 
ad ing the Annual General Meeting 
of the Indian Red Cross Society and the 
St. John Ambulance Association on the 
April 20 said :— 


The great events of the year 1947, 
which witnessed the historic achievement 
of freedom by this great country, were 
unfortunately marred by the -misery 
which fell to the lot of the vast numbers 
involved in the mass migrations. But 
it must be a matter of real gratification 
to us all that during those troubled days 
our humanitarian organisations bent 
all their energies to minister to the needs 
of the sick and wounded refugees in 
camps and hospitals. 


It is significant that in this emergency 
service the Red Cross, St. John and 
other voluntary social service bodies 
have worked together towards allevia- 
tion of suffering under the co-ordinating 
organisation called the United Council 
for Relief and Welfare started under 
the Chairmanship of my wife in Sep- 
tember. 


My wife during her tours has seen in 
refugee camps, hospitals and other 
spheres the multifarious duties performed 
be members of the St. John Ambulance 
Brigade who have come in many 
batches to Delhi and East Punjab from 
Bengal, Bombay and other places and 
has complimented them on having so 
loyally answered the call for refugee 
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relief work. The cheerfulness with 
which St. John volunteers rushed to 
render first aid wherever they were called 
has brought them well earned praise 
from the authorities and the gratitude 
of those they helped. The prompt help 
given to Pakistan bound refugees injured 
in the train crash near Karnal during 
the night of 10th-llth October, and 
recently in February the Bannu refugees 
injured at Gujrat, stands out conspicu- 
ously amongst the many incidents of 
devotion to service during the last 
eight months. 


Magnificent Work 


The crisis demonstrated once again 
the value of training in First Aid, Hcme 
Nursing and other health subjects and 
it is good to know that notwithstanding 
disturbed conditions, the Provincial, 
State and Railway St. John Centres 
trained a Jarge number of persons in 
these very useful subjects. J trust 
that appreciating the ever present need 
for this training to supplement the 
country’s medical facilities, the St. John 
Centres will continue to conduct classes 
in large numbers so_ that at all homes 
there is someone who can act as an 
intelligent nursing aid and in all factories, 
offices, shops, etc., someone is at hand 
to render proper first aid in case of an 
accident. 


The Indian Red Cross has done magni- 
ficent work indeed in providing hospital 
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and other comfort supplies to campé 
and hospitals whenever the official stocker 
ran low or were not readily available in 
places where they were required 
urgently. These stores, a share of which 
was readily sent for use in Pakistan, 
helped greatly in healing many sick and 
injured refugees whose health had been 
impaired by long marches, difficult 
journeys, and living in the open in im- 
provised camps. 


Another sphere in which Red Cross 
help has been greatly appreciated was 
in the organisation of services for mothers 
and children in the camps. 


Medical stores, milk powder, blankets, 
warm clothing, etc., sent by the Society 
to the newly-formed branch in Jammu 
and Kashmir State have met the urgent 
requirements of the refugees in the State, 


Amongst its various activities I want 
to pay special tribute to the help given 
by the Red Cross in the setting up of the 
Displaced Persons’ Enquiries and Search 
Service in the Ministry of Relief and 
Rehabilitation to relieve the anxiety 
of refugees by helping contact between 
separated families and missing rela- 
tions. Red Cross welfare workers in 
the damps are doing fine work in this 
field and I hope that wherever refugees 
have found shelter Red Cross Branches 
will give this Service the support it 
deserves. 


Spirit of Unity 


In anxious times, it is very pleasing 
to note the solidarity displayed by 
the Red Cross family in helping the 
afflicted in different parts of the world. 
The spirit has been amply demonstrated 
by the British, American, Belgian, 
Canadian and Australian Red Cross 
Societies, and the Red Lion and Crescent 
Society of Iran which have _ sent us 
valuable supplies for refugee relief, and 
though fully occupied with relief at 
home the Indian Society too has played 
its part by sending help to several needy 
Societies abroad. 


It is noteworthy that Red Cross services 
to Military Hospitals including the 
Welfare Service have been maintained 
satisfactorily and the Homes for the 
disabled continne to provide confort 
and treatment to ex-servicemen who 
unfortunately were left with serious 
disabilities from: active service. We 
are very happy that the Joint War 
Organisation’s funds are now to vest 
with the Indian Red Cross Society and 
St. John Ambulance Association and 
these services will also henceforth be th 
responsibility of the Society. 


As you know, we shall only be here 
for another couple of months, but I am 
sure that wherever our paths may lie 
in the future we shal] always continue 
to take the closest interest in the St. 
John Ambulance Association and 
Brigade in India and the Indian Red 
Cross Society. We wish them every 


success in their benevolent tasks. 


Trade ls may now be sent to 
Japan under conditions which have been 
notified by the Ministry of Commerce. 
The route and rates of postage on such 
parcels to Japfin are the same as for 


gift parcels, 
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ENGLISH TO BE REPLACED IN FIVE YEARS 


Maulana Azad's 


recently appointed by the Gov- 

ernment of India to examine 
the question of the medium of instruc- 
tion and examination at the university 
stage began in New Delhi on May 1. The 
Committee consists of Vice-Chancellors 
of all the 24 Universities in the Indian 
Union, Sir 8. 8. Bhatnagar, and Dr. S. K: 
Chatterji. 


In his inaugural address to the Com- 
mittees the Hon’ble Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, Minister of Education, 
Government of India, expressed the hope 
that the Committee would give careful 
thought to this most important question 
and arrive at decisions which would 
help national progress and unity. At 
the outset, the- Education Minister ex- 
plained the background to the appoint- 
ment of the Committee as a result of the 
resolution passed by the _ All-India 
Education Conference held in New Delhi 
last January. He explained that all 
Provinces were agreed that in Primary 
and Secondary Education, the medium 
of instruction should be the mother 
tongue. As epee University Educa- 
tion, so far English had been the medium 
of instruction as well as examination. 
This had given India a common medium 
of thought and expression, However, 
Maulana Azad felt that now English had 
to give way to an Indian language. He 
said that if we could agree on one national 
language being the medium of instruc- 
tion in all our universities, it would be a 
great unifying factor and provide the 
necessary medium for  inter-provincial 
communication. 


Continuing Maulana Azad said that the 
Committee must remember that there 
were several languages in India which had 
developed a rich and progressive litera- 
ture and were in a@ position to serve as 
the medium of instruction up to the 
. highest stage of education. He stressed 
upon the Committee that the problem 
had to be examined very carefully and 
that they must recognise the great 
importance of the provincial or regional 
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languages. They had to decide whether 
one national language or the provincial 
or regoinal languages were to be the 
medium of instruction in the Universities. 
Secondly, if the provincial languages 
were selected to be the medium of in- 
struction, they had to decide what should 
be the place of the national language 
in the University curriculum. He 
pointed out that the Committee had not 
been appointed to decide as to whether 
English should remain as the medium of 
instruction or not. This question had 
already been decided by the All-India 
Education Conference. That Conference 
was of the opinion that within a period 
of five years we should prepare for 
replacing English. 


Regional Languages 


The Education Minister also referred 
to the fact that some of his colleagues 
in the Government of India were of the 
opinion that the time for the transition 
to the national language or regional 
languages should be at least ten years, 
but he felt that we should make every 
effort to effect the change in five years. 
The Committee may, however, consider 
how long the period of transition should 
be and by what stages English should 
be replaced. 


Continuing Maulana Azad said that 
the Committee would also have to deter- 
mine what place English should have in 
our University curriculum. He stressed 
the great importance of English as an 
international e and said it would 
always have its honoured place in our 
education. He concluded by emphasiz- 
ing the need for an early decision in the 
matter and expressed the hope that a 
Committee of such distinguished educa- 
tionists would give a lead to the country 
which would be in its best interests. 


Reassembling on May 2, the Committee 
resolved that there should be a five-year 
period of transition during which English 
would continue to be the medium of in- 
struction and examination in the Universi- 


ties and that this period should be utilised 
to prepare for the introduction of the 
regional or the state language of the 
area concerned. 


Regarding the place of the federal 
or national language in secondary and 
higher education, the committee decided 
that a test in the federal language 
adopted by the Constituent Assembly 
will be obligatory for all studenta, but the 
result of the test will have no effect on 
the academic career of the pupil. The 
Committee also felt that every Uni- 
versity should provide facilities to stu. 
dents for taking up the federal language 
and its literature asan optional subject 
of study. 


On the question of the script of the 
federal language, the Committee decided 
that the script eventually adopted by 
the Constituent Assembly should be 
accepted by all Universities. There waa, 
however, 8 strong minority which held 
the view that the Roman script should 
in any case be an additional script for 
the federal language. So far as the 
regional languages are concerned, the 
Committee resolved that they should use 
either their own script or the federal 
script. Here also there was a strong 
minority in the Committee in favour 
of the Roman script being adopted for 
all the Indian languages as an additional 
script. 


The Committee also decided that the 
process of replacement of English by 
the regional 1 should be gradual 
and by stages. It resolved that the English 
language should, however, be @ com- 
pulsory subject in all Universities. 


Regarding steps to be taken for the 
preparation of text-books for imple- 
menting its decisions on the medium of 
instruction, the Committee resolved 
that as far as the natural sciences were 
concerned the Central Government 
should supervise the preparation of 
standard books. As regards other 
subjects the Centre may give such aid 
to the provinces as may be necessary. 


The Committee recommended the 
appointment of a board of philologiste 
and scientists to prepare & common 
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Facilities For Higher Technical 
Education 


Government Scheme For Training Craftsmen 


Facilities for higher technological edu- 
cation at -14 technical institutions in 
India financially assisted by Government 
would be made available to students 
from all over the country and the need 
of backward provinces would be specially 
kept in mind, according to the decision 
taken by the All-India Council for 
Technical Education which met in 
Bombay on April 22. Mr. N. R. Sarkar, 
Finance Minister, West Bengal, presided. 

The Joint Committee of the All-India 
Board of Technical Studies in textile 
technology, engineering, chemical 
technology and commerce and business 
administration was directed to evolve 
a scheme for the training of engineers 
and technologists in business as well as 
industral administration which, the 
Council emphasised, was so necessary 
if they were to take their rightful place 
in executive positions in the country’s 
industry. The Council urged that the 
eastern and the western higher technical 
institutions be establisted without delay. 


A representative committee of the 
council including Dr. Tara Chand, Edu- 
cation Secretary, Government of India, 
and Mr. S. Lall, Labour Secretary, Gov- 
ernment of India, visited the site at 
North Kurla, near Bombay and approved 
the same for locating the estern 
Higher Technical Institution. The 
choice of the site at Hijli in West Bengal, 
73 miles from Calcutta and less than 
50 miles from Jamshedpur, close on the 
borders of Bihar and Orissa, was also 
approved for locating the Eastern Higher 
Technical Institution. In regard to 
the northern and southern institutions 
the Council recommended that steps 
should be taken forthwith for the pur- 
chase of suitable sites for each institution 
with the respective provincial and State 
Governments. The Council was of the 
Opinion that these Governments should 
provide the n land free of charge 


and make available the necessary supply | 


of electricity and water. 


Financial Assistance 

The Council also recommended that 
Provincial and State Governments should 
establish more schemes for the training 
of craftsmen on sufficiently broad and 
sound basis so that the requirements 
for this type of personnel for India's ex- 
panding industries may be met. On the 
recommendation of the Council the Gov- 
ernment of India have accepted in 
principle the scheme for strengthening 
14 existing higher technical institutions 
by means of suitable financial assistance 
from Central revenue and Rs. 19 lakhs 
have been disbursed to some of these 
institutions, subject to their fulfilling 
certain conditions laid down by the 
Council, The most important condition 
is that extra facilities created with the 
financial assistance from the Government 
of India will be made available to stu- 
dents from the whole of India, irrespec. 
tive of any provincial or other considera- 
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tions. In this respect the needs of 
backward provinces will be specially 
kept in mind. The question of special 
provision for students of each province 
is being taken up with the respective 
Governments. 


A sum of Rs. 1,75,00,000 for the entire 
five-year scheme of strengthening exist- 
ing 14 higher technical institutions should 
be sanctioned with a view to meeting 
the dearth of technical institutions and 
technical personnel in the country. 


The Council appointed a Sub-committee 
to consider and report as to what 
different types of institutions and nature 
of training for different categories of 
technical personnel are needed by different 
industries. This committee will also 
consider other questions including that 
of organisation of apprenticeship training. 
The name of suitable industries for 
such training would be suggested by this 
committeg. - ; 

The Council had before them the 
report on the reorganisation of the Indian 
School of Mines and the report of a 
departmental committee of the Govern- 
ment of India for the training of personnel 
for the Merchant Navy in India. The 
Council expressed its general satisfaction 
with the findings of these committees 
and directed and authorised the chair- 
man to appoint a special committee to 
look into the question of training of 
men required for the Merchant Navy 
in India as well as for different Port 
Trust Authorities. 


Later some members of the Council 
including Dr. Tarachand, Education 
Secretary, Mr. S. Lall, Labour Secretary 
and Dr. S. R. Sen Gupta, Secretary to 
the Council visited the Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute, Sir J. J. School of 
Art and some other technological institu- 
tions in Bombay. 
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scientific terminology for all Indian 
languages, making use of international 
terms as far as possible and in consulta- 
tion with provinces and universities. It 
resolved that the Central Government 
should sanction a substantial sum for 
this Board and that the Board be directed 
to complete its work within five years. 


The Committee requested the Central 
Government to examine the question 
of allowing extra-territorial jurisdiction 
to the various universities to help 
solve the language problems of linguistic 
minorities within a@ region. 


Finally the Committee discussed the 
question of the medium of examination 
for the Federal Public Services and 
resolved that the Federal Public Service 
Commission examinations should be 
conducted in the State or regional langu- 
age of the candidate. But after qualify. 
ing, the candidate would be required to 
pass a test in the federal language. 


1948 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE 
FACTORY FOR INDIA 


HE Government of India have been 
T considering for some time the 
establishment of a factory m 

India for the manufacture of all automatic 
telephone and carrier equipment. Apart 
from its value as a national industry, the 
factory in India will be the quickest 
means of meeting the ever increasing 
demand for telephones, including replace- 
ments. An official delegation of the 
Government of India visited Europe for 
finally settling the question and as a 
result of its negotiations, an agreement 
was executed on May 3, 1948, between the 
Government of India and the Automatic 
Telephone and Electric Co., Ltd., England. 


The Agreement which is for a period of 
15 years in the first instance provides that, 
on terms agreed, the Company will allow 
the Government of India full use of all 
its existing and future patents and of other 
technical information which it is in 

ion of. It will also make avail- 
able to the Government of India on 
payment—on a_ proportionate basis— 
patents acquired from other parties under 
which the Company has to pay royalties 
or similar considerations. 


The Company will also assist the Gov- 
ernment in the early establishment of a 
fully equipped telephone factory in India 
both by acting as Consulting Engineers 
as well as by lending technical personnel 
when required till nationals of India are 
trained for the purpose, the Company 
also undertaking to train Indian nationals 
in its own works in England. 


Until such time as the factory in India 
‘is able to manufacture all telephone equip- 
ment needed in the country, the Company 
will as a part of the agreement, appoint 
the Government of India as its sole agent 
in respect of all products manufactured 
by the Company and needed in _ the 
interim period. 


PROVIDENT FUNDS IN 
PAKISTAN POST OFFICES 


In order to afford facilities to the 
displaced teachers from Pakistan who 
have migrated to India, the Government 
of India have decided to allow concessional 
withdrawals in respect of the Teacher’s 
Provident Fund Accounts held in Post 
Offices in Pakistan, says a Pres» Note 
issued by D.G. P. & T. on Apnil 1?. 
Any teacher who can produce the pass 
book of his Teacher’s Provident Fund 
Account will present the tame to any 
Head Poat Office in the Indian Dominion 
With an application for withdrawal and 
a certificate from the Provincial Kdu- 
cation authority appointed for this 
purpose by the Government of Judia, 
(a list of such officers who can grant the 
certificate can be had from any head 
pot office) when withdrawals will be 
allowed upto Rs. 500 on identification to 
the satisfaction of the Postmaster and 


upto Rs. 1000) on ical ca of an 
indemnity bond with two solvent 
surities. 
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UNIFORM SCHEME OF SECONDARY rzitsise Sas” 
EDUCATION. 


tion in India appointed by the Ministry 
of Education held i first meeting on 
i the chair- 


The meeting 
Directors of Public Instruction of Bombay, 
Assam, West Bengal, M 
U. P., and representatives of Mysore, 
Travancore and Baroda States; Pro- 
fessor Humayun Kabir, Joint Educational 
Adviser to the Government of India. 
Mr. K. G. Saiyidain, Educational 
Adviser to the Government of Bombay 
and Mr. K. Zecharia, Member, Federal 
Public Service Commission. 


In his inaugural remarks, Dr. Tara 
Chand pointed out that although Educa- 
tion was a provincial gubject, it was 
desirable to maintain uniformity through- 
out the country. The Government of 
India, therefore, felt thas the Committee 
should prepare & fransework within 
which the provinces could fit in their 
schemes for secondary education. 


The Committee then took up the 
. agenda and recorded unanimous decisions 
in all cases but one in which there was ono 
dissentient. With regard to the period 
of and graduations in secondary educa- 
tion, the Committee recommended that 
after a compulsory junior basic course 
of five years, there should be a senior 
basic pre-secondary course for three 
years and then a Secondary course 
for four years. The Committee was 
unanimous that before joining the first 
year of degree course, the student 
should undergo & course of education 
for twelve years. 


Multilateral Schools 


The Committee resolved that the teach- 
ing of the federal or national language 
should be started at the end of the junior 
basic stage and should be compulsory 
throughout the pre-secondary stage 
but may be optional thereafter. 


With regard to English, the Committee 
were of the opinion that it should not 
be brought in the junior basic stage. 
As for the students who take up the 
senior basic course, it should be optional 
but compulsory for those who take up 


the pre-secondary course. They also 
resolved that English should be com- 
pulsory at the secondary stage. Tho 


Committee further recommended that 
the federal language should become & 
compulsory subject at the secondary 
stage when English ceases to be the 
medium of instruction in the univer- 
sities. 


The Committee were in favour of 
multilateral schools, +.e., schools with 
varying bias, 88 for example, agricul- 
ture, commerce or technical, as variety 
was encouraged in such institutions. 
They were, however, of the opinion that 


unilateral schools should not be dis- 
couraged where local circumstances 
emand. 
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_ certain period, 


The Committee held that the stage 
had not yet been reached when a form 
of selection for the Secondary stage 
could be discussed. 


i examinations, the Com- 
mittee resolved that there should be 
only one examination at the end of the 
secondary stage and 88 far as possible 
it should be such as to meet the require- 
ments of the Universities. 


On the question of steps necessary 
for training an adequate number of 
teachers, the Committee recommended 
that as an emergency meusure Matricu- 
late teachers may be required to undergo 
training for one year only in the first 
instance. After teaching in schools for & 
these teachers should 
again undergo refresher courses. It 
was also recommended that for the 
benefit of the students who intend to 
take to teaching 45 their “profession, 
education should be one of the subjects 
in the universities. 


The setting up of Provincial boards 
to advise provincial educational autho- 
rities on problems connected with second- 

education, viz., examination, courses 
of studies, text books, etc., was recom- 
mended by the Committee in another 
resolution. It further recommended that 
an All-India Council should be estab- 
lished at the Centre with a view to act 
as a co-ordinating body for the proposed. 
provincial Boards. 


The Committee stressed the need for 
encouraging youth movements and 
scouts associations, in all schools and 
recommended the establishment of a few 


public schools which will specially cater 
for the requirement of the military 


academies... Admission to these public 
schools would be on merit only and there 
would be a provision for at least 50 per 
a of the seats in these schools being 


In accordance with the recommenda 
tions of the Central Advisory. Board of 
Education which met in New Delhi 
in January, the Government of India 
have appointed a Committee to review 
the present position of Secondary Edu- 
cation in India and to make recommen- 


and scope; 
organization ; examination oF 
methods of asseasement of results ; 
arragements for the training of secondary 
school teachers and any other problems 
relating to Secondary Education which 
the Committee may consider relevant. 


Dr. Tara Chand, Educational Adviser 
to the Government of India, is the 
Chairman of the Oommittee and in his 
absence Prof. Humayun Kabir, Joint 
Educational Adviser, will act as Chairman. 
Other members of the Committee are 
the Directors of Public Instruction of 
Assam, West Bengal, C. P. and Berar, 
Bihar, Madras, Orissa, East Punjab. 
Bombay, U. P., Mysore State and 
Travancore State; Mr. K.G. Saiyidain, 
Educational Adviser to the Governmesat 
of Bombay; Mr. K. Zachria, Member, 
Federal Public Service Commission ; Mre. 
Principal of St. 
Mary’s College for Women, Poona, and 
one representative each of Jammu and 
Kashmir and Baroda States. 4 


The agenda for the first meeting of 
the Committee, which in New 
Delhi on April 30, included the considera- 
tion of the aims and objects of Secondary 
Education as defined in the Sargent 
Report ; the period of and graduations m 
Secondary Education; the place of the 
national language and English in Se- 
condary Education ; special 
be taken for the growth of leadership 
both for the Armed Forces and for civ 
life ; financial implications of the proposed 
system of Secondary Education; the 
different types of Secondary Schools tc 
be established and the to be taken 
for training ad number of teachers 
and the conditions of their service. 


Historical Records Commission’s Activities 


More than sixty eminent historians 
from all over the country assembled at 
Indore in December 1946 for the twenty- 
third annual session of the Indian 
Historical Records Commission, the 
proceedings of which have just been 
issued in a separate volume. 


The session, which was presided over 
by the Hon’ble Shri C. Rajagopslachari, 
then Member-in-Charge for Education 
and Arta in the Interim Government, 
urged npon the Government the neces- 
sity of throwing open all non-confidential 
records of the last century to bona fide 
research students. In another resolution 
the Commission called for suitable legisla- 
tion against unwarranted destruction 
and export of documents. 


For some time past, the Indian His- 
torical Records Commission has been 
devoting much of ite time to the important 


manuscript records 
The present volume 
of the work 80 {6 


problem of salvaging 
in private custody. 
publishes a report 


- done in this connection by the Regional 


Survey Committee. Considerable work 
has been done in this field and a cam 
psign of publicity was carried on against 
public indifference and apsthy towards 
old manuscripts in general and his- 
torical records in particular. The 
Government of India sanctioned a token 
grant of Rs. 6,500 for the year 1946-4) 
to meet the office requirement of the 
ad hoc Survey Committees carrying out 
this work in the provinces. 

The publication contains 3 short 
articles based on unpublished sour 
and covering a wide d ranging 
the Imperial Moghuls to the concluding 
years of the East India Compeny. It 
also gives a detailed account of the work 
done under the various schemes of th 
National Archivee of India. 
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GOVERNMENT’S EDUCATIONAL 
~ PROGRAMME | : 
Prof. Humayun Kabir’s Broadcast 


‘+ It is the sacred duty of every. citizen 


‘of free India to help in the. cause of edu- 
‘cation, as without education we cannot: 


hope to realize the ideals for which we 
have struggled so long”’, said Professor 
Humayun Kabir, 
Adviser to the Government of India, in 


a broadcast talk on * Our Educational: 


Programme’ on April 24 from the 
Delhi station of All-India Radio. 


Indicating in broad outline some of the 
more important aspects of Government’s . 


immediate educational programme, he 


‘* First and foremost in our programme 
today is the provision of universal com- 


pulsory education for the nation. In 


the past, education, like so many other 
things in India, was like a pyramid 
resting on its apex. The first 


pyramid. right. and make education as 
broad- as possible. oe a 


..A beginning had no doubt, been made 
in the preparation of plans in the Sargent 
‘Report. That plan, however, required 
40 years to make education wniversal 
and compulsory. The Indian people were 
not prepared to wait so long and, in fact, 
to wait was dangerous. Under the 
leadership of Maulana Azad, the All- 
India Education Conference, _ therefore, 
decided that education must .be made 
universal and compulsory not in 40 years 
but in ten. 


Joint Edueationa} ' 


of the. 
National Government was to put the 


Education is a provincial .subject and 
hence so far as the Provinces are con- 


cerned, the Central Government can 


only tender advice. In the Centrally 


administered areas education is, however, | 


its direct responsibility. The National 
Government have decided that in these 
areas we will go ahead with the programme 
so that they can serve both as a model 
and a challenge to the Provinces. In 
the Delhi Province, arrangements have 
been made to start 150 new type hasic 
schools before July 1949, and cover the 
whole of the rural.area by such, schools 
by 1950. Compulsion will, in the first 
year, be applied only to'the 6 age-group, 
but every year compulsion will be ex- 
tended by one class so that in five years’ 
time all children between 6 and 11 will 
reeeive universal, -compulsory and free 
education. It is then hoped to extend 
such education upto the age of 14 80 
that the whole of the Basic Education 
Plan may be.implémented in 8 years 
imstead.of 40 years... Similar programmes 
are being made for the other Centrally 
administered areas. 
Adult Education — 

‘” Education of the children is important, 
but..of even greater immediate importance 
is the eduction of adults and adolescents, 
For them. ‘literéey is not enough and 
sometimes the best way of approaching 
them is through. other methods. Ex- 
perience in other countries has shown 
that group activities attract adolescents 


a 


most, while adults respond quickest. t 
an economic incentive. The Ministry 
of Education are preparing plans by 
which the new rural schools may also be 
the centres of village lifeand attract 
adolescents and adults equally. Classes 
for children in the morning, games and 
group activity plus instructions for 
adolescents in the afternoon and club and 
social centres for adults at night are 
some of the schemes the Government 
have under examination. The Adult 

Education Committee appointed for the 
purpose have already submitted their 
interim report. 

If two or three days in the week are 
devoted to women alone, we may expect 
good results, and once women have taken 
to education more than half the problem 
is solved. — 

Two new sections in the Ministry of 
Education are working in the preparation 
of a syllabus of Social Education and the 
organisation of Physical Education. 


Technical Training 


- The introduction of Basic and Adult 
Education will go a long way towards 
solving gee of our problems, but the 
solution will not be complete without 
re-organisation of Secondary and Uni- 
versity Education. On the recommenda- 
tion of the All-India Education Con- 
ference, Maulana Azad has appointed two 
Committees of experte—one consisting of 
Vice-Chancellors of the Indian Univer- 
sities and the other of Directors of Public 
Instruction of Provinces and States—to 
examine these questions and suggest 
improvements which can be immediately 
entorced. The Government are also 
thinking of appointing a University 
Commission to survey the whole field 
of higher education in free India. 


The attainment of freedom has opened 


‘up tremendous possibilities of industrial 


Mr. V. K. Krishaa Menon, Sir C. V. Raman (Centre) and Sir Stafford Cripps photographed at the luncheon 
given in honour of the dis*inguished Indian scientist by India’s High Commissioner in London 
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and technical development in the country, 
Only a fri of our vast reserves of 
material wealth and human skill has so far 
been brought into. uge. Full score 
requires increased facilities for techni 
and technological education. 


While keenly conscious of the necessity 
of going ahead with pro es of 
training in Science and Technology, the 
Government realise that a nation must be 
judged not only by its material wealth and 
prosperity but also by its achievements 
in the realm of the spirit. Experience 
has shown that even technical and tech- 
nological advance depends, in the ultimate 
analysis, on fundamental research. Pro- 
vision has, therefore, been made to 
encourage fundamental research in the 
pure Sciences. 


India has, in the past, been remarkable 
for its achievements in the field of 
culture and 
deny the supreme heights to which the 
Indian mind rose in the realms of Meta- 
physics and Philosophy. This is, 
however, largely forgotten outside 
India, and modern students of Philosophy 
have only a vague idea about India’s 
contribution. At the instance of the 
Education Minister, an Editorial Board 
with Dr. Radhakrishanan as its Chairman, 
has recently been appointed to pre 
@ survey of human thought throughout 
the ages, which will recognize no local 
or geographical barriers and thus lead 
to a true appreciation of India’s contri- 
bution towards the development of 
human thought. 


It is equily importatnt to have a true 
appreciation of our country’s past 
history. All Histories used in India 
today suffer from gaps and distortions. 
The Indian Historical Congress and the 
Bhrtiya Itihas Parishad have schemes for 
writing compendious histories of India. 
The Government are making efforts to 
co-ordinate the activities of these two 
bodies and supervise the production of a 
work which will satisfy the best standards 
of historical scholarship. 


Cultural Trust 


Government are also conscious of the 
part played by Arts and Letters in civilizing 
the emotions and making men worthy 
citizens of aworthy state. The blue- 
print of a Cultural Trust, which, through 
its Academies, will be the repository of our 
cultural heritage, is now being prepared. 
There will be an Academy of Letters 
which will not only conserve but also 
help to develop, through enlightened 
appreciation and criticism, different forms 
of artistic, philosophical and _ historical 
work in the different Indian languages. 
The Academy of Arts will seek to promote 
the growth of painting, sculpture, 
architecture and other forms of graphic, 
- plastic and applied Arts. The Avadem 
of Music, Drama and Dancing will, as the 
name itself shows, seek to preserve and 
develop our heritage in these arts. Plans 
are in hand to organise almost immediately 
two great centres of music in the north 
and in the south. Recently, on the 
advice of an Expert Committee, Govern. 
ment awarded prizes of Rs. 2,500 to each 
of six promising artists selected from 
all over India. 


Steps are also being taken to btrengthen 
the Archaeological Survey of India and 
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civilization. No one can . 


to extend the scope and activities.of the 
National Archives. A Committee has 
been appointed to work out the details 
for the eatablishment. of a National 
Library. There are also prop for 
extending further the scope and activities 
of the Anthropological Survey. 


I have given a véry brief outline of 
some of the activities adopted as our 
immedite programme. The lack of 
funds is however, a bottle-neck which 
must be removed if we want to carry out 
these and other programmes of develop- 
ment. The provision of education to 
all people is bound to be ive but the 
expenses must somehow met. The 
Ministry is appointing a Committee of 
financial experts to examine the question 
and make recommendations as to how to 
solve the problem of finance. The 
other bottle-neck is the lack of trained 
teachers. Government are i 
to increase facilities for training in 
Jamia Millia, Visva Bharati and other 
rebate but for some years we must 
argely depend upon voluntary effort by 
individuals and private bodies. 


INDIA AND PAKISTAN RATIFY 


CALCUTTA AGREEMENT 


The following joint statement has been 
issued by the Government of India and 
Pakistan. 


“The Government of India and 
Pakistan having carefully considered the 
inter-Dominion agreement negotiated 
and signed at Calcutta on the 19th 
April, 1948, desire to notify that they have 

ratified the agreement and that it is 
their firm intention to insist on ite being 
fully implemented in letter and in spirit 
by all concerned in each Dominion . 


CENTRAL COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The Ministry of Education, Govern- 
ment of India, haye recently appointed 
& Committee on Physical Education to 


Pp @ scheme for a Central Training 
College of Physical Education. Dr. 


Tara Chand, Educational Adviser to the 
Government of India, is the Chairman of 
the Committee and the other members 
are Mrs. Kamaladevi Chattopadhyays, 
Mr. Q. F. Andrews, Chief Inspector of 
Physical Education, Madras, Mr. P. M. 
Joseph, Principal, Y. M. C. A. College 
of Physical Education, Madras, Mr. 
K: N. Roy, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, West Bengal, 
Mr. P. N. Mathur, Director of Social 
Service, Lukcnow, Mr. H. V. Deshpande, 
General Secretary, National Association 
of Physical Education and Recreation, 
Amraoti, Mr. G. D. Sondhi, Retired 
I. E. 8. and formerly Principal, Govern- 
ment College, Lahore, Dr. B. C. Das 
Gupta, Deputy Director General, Health 
Services, India, Mr. A. W. Howard, Princi- 
pal, Christian College of Physical Educa- 
tion, Lucknow and Mr. K. M. Khwaja, 
Physical Director, Aligarh University. 


At ite first meeting held in New Delhi 
on May 3, the Committee defined the 
purpose of the proposed Central College 
of , Physical ucation as training of 
teachers for Physical Education for the 
Centrally Admini Areas, advanced 
course in Physical Education for training 
teachers in organization and adminis- 
tration, training of coaches as well as 
play and recreation leaders and publica- 
tion of information and literature on 
Physical Education, The Committee 


also decided that in the proposed college 


research work on Physical Education 
would be carried on by students 
as well as teachers, 


BOARD OF EDITORS TO WRITE 
HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 


appointed a Board of Editors 
with Dr.  Sarvepalli Radha- 
krishnan as Chairman to are a 
history of Philosophy”, said a Press 
Note issued by the Education Ministry 
on April 24. Other members of the 
Board are Professors A. R. Wadia, 
D. M. Dutta and Humayun Kabir, Joint 
Educational Adviser to the Government 
of India. Prof. Kabir will also act aa 
Secretary of the Board. 


sa Ne Government of India have 


‘‘The Board held its first meeting in- 


Delhi recently and has prepared a tenta- 
tive distribution of work among different 
scholars. It has also decided that the con- 
tributors should, as far as possible be 
nationals of the Indian Dominion ’’. 


In his presidential address to the 
All India Educational Conference held in 
Delhi in January 1948, the Hon’ble 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Minister 
of Education, suggested that the Govern- 
ment should undertake the preparation 
of a history of Philosophy, which would 
reveal the continuity in development of 
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human thought and the value of India's 
contribution to the evolution of modern 
Philosophy. He added that most his- 
tories “of Philosophy written by 
American and European scholars 
either altogether ignored or made 
merely a passing reference to India's 
contribution. On the other band, books 
by Indians tended to deal exclusively 
with Indian Philosophy. 


The @ Education Minister emphasized 
that a true evaluation of India’s place 
in the world of Philosophy was neces- 
sary not only from the point of vigw of 
knowledge but also in order to acquire 
& proper appreciation of the meaning of 
Indi&’s civilization and culture in the 
modern context. 


This proposal was supported by the 
conference and later in his statement of 
policy during the budget session of the 
Dominion Parliament, Maulana Azad 
reiterated the proposal, The Board 
has been appointed by the Minister of 
Education in consultation with the Chair. 
man, Dr. Sarvepalli,Radhakrishnan. 


1948 


CULTURAL LINKS BETWEEN 
INDIA AND INDONESIA 


1,100 Year-old Sanskrit Document 
Discovered 


OLLOWING the discovery of a 
F 1,100 years old Sanskrit docu- 
ment, an inscription on a_ gold 


plaque, in the ruins of the Parambanan 
Temple, near Jogjakarta, capital of 
Indonesia, ‘the Ministry of Education 
and Cultural Affairs, Indonesia, has 
extended an _ invitation to Indian 
archaeologists to visit sites of archaeolo- 
yical interest in the country. 


«*The architecture of our old temples 
being very much influenced by Hindu 
culture”, says the invitation from 
Minister of Education and Cultural 
Affairs, Dr. Ali Sastroamidjajo, to Mr. 
Raghavan, India’s Consul-General in 
Indonesia, “it may be of great import- 
ance that your archaeologists come to 
Indonesia and see them personally. 
Besides, they may come in contact with 
our archaeologists so that the latter 
can partake in the scientific experiences 
of your scholars ”. 


Indian Colonisation 


The spread of Indian culture to Java 
and other islands of Indonesia forms one 
of the most notable episodes in early 
Indian history. The island of Java 
is first mentioned in the Ramayana, 
_ under the name of Yavaduwtpa or ‘ barley- 
island’. It was one of the places where 
search parties were sent in quest of 
- Sita, and it is by this name that it was 
known to Ptolemy, the classical geo- 
grapher of the second century A. D. 
Stray facts, gathered from different 
sources, indicate that Hindu and 
Hinduized States, owing their origin to 
immigrants or colonists from India, had 
been established in Java by the fifth 
century. 

From the eight century there were in 
Central Java rulers professing the Saiva 
faith. The language of their inscriptions 
is Sanskrit, but the script is Kavi, 
the local derivative of the 
script. 

In the last quarter of the eighth century 
Central Java was conquered by the 
Sailendra rulers of Srivijaya, the capital 
of Sumatra, who were Mahayana Budd- 
hists. Significantly enough, the script 
of their inscriptions is akin to that of 
East India, which, with Nalanda as the 
focus, was the home of Mahayana Buddh- 
ism in early medieval days. One of 
them, Balapotradeva of the ninth century 
erected a monastery at Nalanda. 


Under the Sailendras, Java was 
studded with Buddhist monuments, the 
most prominent of which is the i 
at Borobudur (A. D. 850). This lofty 
edifice, following a recognized Indian 
form of temple-and-stupa-architecture, 
consists of seven terraces, each flanked 
internally by galleries of . sculptures 
depicting Buddhist scenes and pa ntheon. 
The dimensions of the structure, its 
gigantic conception and its Javish decora- 
tion make it one of the most renowned 


uth Indian 
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moniments of the world. 


The next Brahmanical rulers of Java 
were responsible for the remarkable 


group of eight temples at Parambanan, | 


four of which are dedicated respectively 
to Brahma, Shiva, Vishnu and Nandi. 
Long rows of panels representing scenes 
from the Ramayana form the chief 
decoration on the temples. 


In the tenth century the scene shifts 
to East Java, now ruled by a Brahmanical 
dynasty. Under Erlangga ((A. D. 1035), 
the most noted member of the dynasty, 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayana were 
translated into the local languge. 


In the thirteenth century the cult of 
Buddhist Tantriam became widespread. 
At the same time Javanese art became 
more and more allied to the Polynesian 
art. Islam entered Java in the fifteenth 
century and gradually replaced all other 
religions of the island. However, the 
popular customs, festivals and mythology 
of Java even now continue to be domin- 
ated by elements of Indian culture which 
she imbibed in the formative period of 
her history. 


Discovery of Gold Plaque 


The archaeology of Java affords a 
rich field for research, though much 
spade-work has already been done by 
Dutch archaeologists. A recent notable 
discovery of the Sailendra epoch has been 
brought to the notice of the Government 
of India through the courtesy of the 
Minister of Education in Java; it consists 
of an inscribed gold plaque found in the 
ruins of thetemples at Plaosan near 
Parambanan, on the border of Sura- 
karta and Jogjkacarta. Excavation here 
was started by Dr. Stutterheim, the Dutch 
archaeologist, in 1940 and continued in 
subsequent years by M. Suhamir, 
Official of the Archaeological Survey 
Republic of Indonesia. The nucleus of 
thetemple consists of two oblong shrines 
originally with Buddhist images, in an 
oblong enclosure, which is divided into 
two parts by a partition wall. The 
enclosure is surrounded on all sides by 
three parallel rows of smaller structures, 
the first (inner) one consisting of shrines 
with images of the Dhyani-Buddhas and 
the other two of stupas. Some slight, 
epigraphic evidence indicates according 
to Suhamir, that the stupas of the inner 
row contain the funeral relics of King 
Rake Pikatan (mid ninth century) and 
those of outer row of his queen. A 
bronze urn, containing a burnt-offering 
of seeds, etc., was found between the 
ruins of two stupas of the outer range, 
and nearby was found the gold plaque 
(8°X}?°) mentioned above. The inscrip- 
tion on the plaque gives the text of a 
Buddhist Dharans (charm) in Sanskrit 
which has as yet not been traced to any 
Buddhist text. 


In India, clay or stone plaquee in- 
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scribed with Buddhist texte (sncluding 
dharanis) have been found inside stupas at 
Nalanda and elsewhere. The custom 
of enshrining sacred texts inside stupas 
is an old one and is referred to by Buddha 
himself in one of his sermons. 


DRUG MUSEUM FOR 
INDIA 


A number of crude drugs of vegetable 
origin as well asa number of fixed and 
essential oils have been collected for the 
work of the Indian Pharmacopoeial List 
Committee of the Government of India. 
This collection with proper labelling and 
the herbarium sheets of most of them 
has been sent, to the Director-General 
Indian Medical Service, by Mr. 8. N. 
Bal, a member of the committee, to form 
the nucleus of a drug museum, according 
to the report of the Botanical Survey 
of India, for 1945.46. 


Though the gallery of the Industrial 
Section of the IndYan Museum, Calcutta, 
was closed to the public during this period, 
the Department continued to supply 
information regarding the _ botanical 
prodicts of India to Military and Civil 
hospitals, Medica] institutions and 
industrial concerns. 


During the year, the Curator, Mr. S. N. 

Bal undertook short tours in Birbhum 
and Darjeeling districts in Bengal, 
Benares in U. P. and some parts of 
Orissa to collect specimens for the 
sectional herbarium and the gallery. 
Mr. Bal also carried out experiments 
on Indian Jasmines—of which there are 
about 43 species—and their essential 
oils, under a scheme of research sanc- 
tioned by the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. Arrangements 
were made for enfleurage experiments in 
the Laboratory. The wild forms when 
fully investigated and cultivated on a 
large scale, are expected to produce a 
better variety of fragrant flowers and to 
be of great value in extracting essential 
oils. 


TELEGRAMS TO JAPAN 


Telegrams to and from Japan are now 
admitted in any plain language and in 
secret code and cypher languages, states a 
Press Note issued on April 16. Telegrams 
relating to commercial correspondence 
are also admitted with the exception of 
the following categories :— 


(1) Telegrams trasferring cash cheques, 
pay orders or other letters of credit or of 
finance. 


(2) Telegrams relating to conversion, 
gambling or disguise of Japanese fortune 
to foreign countries by letters, money 
orders, documents or some other means 
to escape regulations ‘in force i 
ex-change or conversion of money to 
foreign countries. 


(3) Relating to authorisation of transfers 
of translation, reproductions or representa- 
tions or other right concerning various 
articles, dramas, music, films and other 
means of information or expressions. 


(4) Telegrams relating to all warrante 
or copyright of fine arta except descrip, 
tion and explanation of means and 
procedure of using such thing and 
recognition of all legitimate authoritiea. 


Ges 


Mr. R. K. Shanmakham Chetty, Finance Minister, presenting a Small Savings 
Scheme shield to a winner 


SMALL SAVINGS AID NATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


‘In the past, ple did not feel 4 
spirit of peciliness’'ts come to the Gov- 
ernment’s help by investing their savings 
in National Savings schemes, but now these 
schemes have acquired a new significance”, 
declared the Hon'ble Mr. R. K. Shan- 
mukham Chetty, Minister for Finance, 
presiding over the presentation ceremony 
of the Small Savings Scheme shields 
competition (1946-47) on April 28. 

Stating that the country’s entire outlook 
having now changed it was essential for 
the people to give more money to the 
Government for the mobilisation of 
savings, he said that this was all the 
more important in view of Government's 

-scale plans for development. He 
-felt that the Government would have to 
depend in an increasing measure on the 
savings of the middle classes. 


ferring to the recent issues of two 
ao series of savings certificates, the 
Finange Minister declared that he had 
endeavoured to make them more attrac- 
tive to the small investor.~ A Central 
Commissioner for National Savings would 


shortly be appointed. Also, provinces — 


and states would. be regrouped for this 
p in the near future. He hoped 
that this would result in the establishment 
of closer contact with the middle classes, 
and even the working classes,. in 
the. intereste. of- national... savings. 
The target was something more than 


Re. 100 crores a year, but.so far: savings . 
had not exceeded Rs. 22 to 23 crores per 
the contemplated arrange-. .. 
_ ments would make possible.the attainment _ 


year. He h 
“of the target figures. Oe estes 5 
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* particularly in the province of 
of Art! Circles: 
. Savings Groups. cae a 


Speaking before the presentation of 
the shields by the Finance Minister, Mr. 
S.C. Jain, Assistant National Savings Com- 
missioner, said that the Small Savings 
Scheme had been started in India towards 
the end of 1943 “with the object of 
raising funds to finance the war and to 
withdraw from circulation extra purchasing 
power in the hands of the- public to check 
the upward trend of prices”. With the 
attainment of freedom, however, the 


‘ Scheme had assumed a definiic social and 


economic aspect. To achieve maximum 
production it is necessary, to save and to 


maintain an equilibrium between savings - 


and investment ”’. 


Mr. Jain declared that the average per 


capita monthly target of 3.5 annas for the . 
_ country as awhole had never been achie- 


ved but with the change in the attitude of 
the public towards investment in National 


Savings Certificates; additional facilities 
: for short-term investment and abolition 


of the period of lock-up in the two new 
series, he hoped that the target would 
soon be: reached. 


Full advantage was being taken of 
‘‘ social and group instincts” in inculcating 
the habit of thrift, and savings groups 
were being organised in’ Government 


_ offices, factories, plantations and mines. 


Also, entertainment was being acide 
ombay,. 


through the medium 


" The system of presenting shields: had 
been devised to stimulate the -habit of. 
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- the Standing Committee. 
will 


- cotmmittee to-go pene 
..tion of -co-orlinted f 
grains - from .. 
wastage of rail treinspors 


healthy competition. He regretted, 
however, that there would be no competi- 
tion for the year 1947-48 because of the 
«fast-moving ch necessitating re- 
consideration of the basis of the competi- 
tion”. = 


The following is the list of shields pre- 
sented by the Finance Minister. 


Shields Winner (Pro- 
vince or 
State.) 
All-India (Challenge) gold Rajkot Civil 
shield for the highest Station. 


monthly average for the 
year 1946-47. 


e 
H. BE. the Governor-General's 
gold shield for the highest 
monthly average for the year 
in each of the 4 groups. 


1. Provinces Bombay. 

2. Major States Savanur State 

3. Centrally Administered Rajkot Civil 
Provinces and Areas Station 


4. Grouped States Bhajji State. 
Hon'ble the Finance Minister’s 

Silver Shields for the high. 

est quarterly average : 


Class I Bombay 
Class IT Rajkot Civil 
Station 


COASTAL SHIPPING FOR COAL 
TRANSPORT 

ae gare for ager utilisation of 
coas shipping for coal transport from 
Calcutta Port were discussed in New 
Delhi on April 28 at a meeting between 
the Standing Committee of the Central 
Board of Transport and representatives 
of Indian Shipping companies. Those 
resent included Mr. Y. N. Sukthankar, 
cseicironh ae Mr. 8. Chakr avarti, Joint 
ecretary, inistry of Transport, Mr. 
V. P. Bhandarkar, Member of the Railway 
Board, Mr. L. T. Gholap, Controller of 
Indian Shipping, and Messrs. K. P Shaw, 
N. H. G. Grant and J. W. Dixon, repre- 
sentatives of shipping companies. 


The present difficult rail transport 
conditions inthe country render it neces- 
sary to relieve the strain on railways to 
the maximum extent _ possible by the 
fullest utilisation of other forms of ‘trans- 
port particularly, coastal shipping. Coal 
ies represent the crux of the 
problem and any stepping up of despatches 
by sea would also greatly help to clear 
coal stocks at pitheads. 


Discussions at the meeting revealed that 
owing to the increased rice rts from 
Burma and other factors it would be diffi- 
cult for the shipping companies to 
guarantee steady shipping programme 
of 34 ships.a month as recommended by 

The i 


_now consider ways and means of 


Meeting this target by other measures. 


_ The Committee appointed a sub. 
y into the ques 
nted movement of” food: 
porte s0- as to eliminate 


a 
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INDIA'S POPULATION RECORD 


Census Commissioner's Broadcast 


“Tt seems to me that the census has 
never been looked at in the right way. 
What has too often happened is that 
the census was looked at as a kind of 


comet or periodical epidemic or in general 


some kind of spasmodic eruption which 
has to be endured, got rid of and fcrgc tten. 
That is unsound, ’, observed Mr. M. W.M. 
Yeatts, Census Commissioner, in a broad- 
cast from A. I. R., Delhi, on April 30. 
He added :— : 


It is all a matter of wave-length. The 
long waves of the census series beat in 
the past in a ten-year term on the adminis- 
trative shores of India. The Income- 
tax waves for example beat once & year, 
far shorter and more immediately per- 
ceptible, the pay day wave-length is one 
month, one week or possibly even one 
day, but they are all wave-lengths within 
the same administrative system. 


It is 8 commonplace of modern scien- 
tific theory to think of wave groups or 
wave fronts as operating units and 
there is a good deal in that, that could 
be applied to the administrative scene. 
Actually one might say that the small 
waves were merely carried on the big 
ones and that, in liquids like the sea, 
ig of course actually the case. But it is 
the case too in a country. Its entire 
fiscal and other systems start from the 
fact that it has so many people of 
such and such age and sex distribution 
to feed, educate, move, doctor, bury, 
police and so on. Also that the needs 
of these people will determine import 
p ammes, export possibilities, fiscal 
returns and all the. rest. It is a census 
that gives Government these facts or, 
to use more general and better termin- 
ology, whatever tells the Government 
how mapy people it has and how many 
it: is likely to have in future is at the 
root of everything. 


Basic Operation i 


Seen thus,. the population record is 
absolutely fundamental and the securing 
of that record should be the basic opera- 
tion of any Government I referred just 
now to more general terminology as 
being better than the specific word census. 
The reason for this is that names are 
apt to stick in an odd way and do gain 
in uncritical or uninformed circles a 
much wider scope than they should have. 
Thus a census is merely one method, 
whereas the sound scientific approach 
is to decide what we want and then 
decide which methods would be suitable 
and practicable. 


' / , 

People talk as if a census done at one 
moment every ten years was in itself a 
kind of absolute—something like the laws 
of Moses, ancient and unalterable. I do 
not look on it in that way at all. It is 
only one method of getting at the funda- 
mental fact, which is, how many people 
have we and how do they live? Ships 
collect barnacles unless they sre cleaned 
trom time to time; most men grow 
crusts as they grow older, and admuinistra- 
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tive systems are very like ships and men, 
that is, they can collect quite a lot of 
barnacles and weeds and so on. And 80 
with a census, the idea of everything on 
a single night was one of the barnacles 
which I stripped off in 1941, and similarly 
the idea that a single countrywide count 
is the only way of getting at population 
data. It may with this or that modifica- 
tion be the best method at present but 
it does not at all follow that it is the best 
in essence or will be in future. ~- 


After all what is the base of a popula- 
tion record? How do people come 


-about at all? Evidently because they 


sre born and they die. Subsidiary 
aspects are that they may come in from 
or go outside. Being born and dying 
from this point of view is merely what 
are called in a rather ugly phrase vital 
statistics. And if a country’s vital 
statistics were 100 per cent_ sound it 
would have the essence of its population 
record on tap at any time. You see 
how this illustrates the point I made 
already. Vital statistics are not under 
the Census Commissioner but in essence 
they deal with 1. topic just the same 4s 
that he has to —s_rsue. 3 


Age Record 


Vital statistics give the essence un- 
doubtedly ; but they do not give all 
that a country really needs. For example 
the age distribution. Mind you, a really 
good system of vital statistics will go 
a long way to this too; but before they 
could, they would have had to be going 
for at least ten years. Or better still a 
generation, by which time they would 
have had under a complete record one 
turn-over of the population so to speak. 


But the age record is of immense 
importance to any country and parti- 
cularly to one whose population is 
rapidly changing. Quite apart from such 
obvious points as the need to know how 
many children of school-going age there 
are or are likely to be in the next five 
or ten years, there is the wider fact 
that governments need to know what 
the population will look like not ten 
but twenty or thirty and more years 
ahead. This ought to come from the 
vital statistics but we are far short of 
that; and where it must come from is 
the age determination from the entire 
country. 


That is, one operation carried out at 
the same time all over the land. In fact 
at present you might say that after the 
aspect of existing numbers, the age 
distribution was the prime function of 
the periodical investigations we call a 
census. This is particularly important 
now since we had no age tabulation in 
1941, although to their great credit the 
chief States of India from Kashmir in 
the North to Travancore in the South 
extracted a full age table. 


Another important point is how do 
the people live? Through whet pur- 
suits do they secure the wherewith for 
their daily lifer As time goes on this 
kind of record should be more and more 
forthcoming from regular sources of 
statistics ey. factory aad industrial 
figures, but again for the present it is 
largely a census job. } 


I shall not go on-further with these 
points for they relate rather to the 
ultimate enumeration and tabulation. 
What comes before all that is the system 
whereby we do the count. The first 
thing is to ensure that every house or 
place where people may be found is 
visited by one of our enumerators and is 
not visited by more than one. There is 
no use having a universal count unless 
all are in. ‘We must catch every 
man”, as a village officer said to me in 
Madras years ago. He was quite right. 


Specific Beats 


Now in a country of the size and 
complexity of India—or in any other 
for that matter—it is not enough to 
collect a number of bright boys and 
say let us have a census. We have to 
arrange _ specific beats to make 
gure that every place within the beat 
is marked and identified and is present 
on the list given to the man. And also 
that no house appears in more than one 
man’s list. Evidently this means a list — 
of houses and that has always been the 
foundation of any census anywhere. 
We have all seen at times or other an 
odd-looking number on a house wall; 
that was a census number put there 
and forgotten. Past practice was to 
rush through a house list, use it for 
the census, and then let it drop. 


I criticised that method long ago and 
T want to and it now. Quite apart from 
the labour every ten years we should 
have the. numbers permanent, so that 
every man, whether he lives in a village 
or a city, will have a specific address 
which he can quote and what the postman 
can find. With a maintained house list 
in existence all subsequent enquiries, 
not only the census by any means, would 
be greatly assisted and we should have 
laid the first steps towards making 
serious use of sampling. In a country 
of the size and limited resources of India, 
the burden of all-in counts must be 
reduced. 


So that is the stage I am at now, to 
work with Provinces and States to get 
houses numbered in a systematic way 
throughout the country and have these 
numbers maintained. This will have 
to be done by the Provincial and State 
Governments, for the cardinal point of 
the- Indian Census is that it is not a ‘ 
purel: Central subject at all. 
as ti.. tabulation is concerned, yes, 
but for the far more fundamental 
enumeration stage, no; it is an example 
of a truly All-India effort, very greatly 
to the country’s credit; for when we 
consider the size of the population in- 
volved and the cheapness, there is no 
comparable operation in the whole 
world and this distinction flows mainly 
from the fact that by and large the people 
of the country from Provincial Governe 
ments down to village officers and 
citizens, all take their share. 


So far 
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F oodgrains 


Policy 


Committee 


Recommendations 


stant threat of scarcity, famine 

and helpless dependence on 
imports to which the country is exposed 
at present, it must set before it the task 
of increasing the foodgrains production 
annually by 10 million tons within the 
shortest possible tims”’. 


é6é We @ view to removing the con- 


Large-scale multi-purpose projects 
to provide assured irrigation; intensive 
efforts to raise the production from the 
soil already under culrivation by in- 
creased use of water, manure and im- 
proved seeds and the development of 
culturable waste lands must be an 
integral part of a comprehensive food 
production policy for the immediate 
future. 


To put this plan into effective opera- 
tion, it will be necessary to establish a 
Central Board of Agricultural Planning, 
to set up Provincial Boards of Agriculture 
and an autonomous Central [Land Re- 
clamation Organisation with .a capital 
of Ras. 50 crores. 


These are the main recommendations 
of the final report of the Foodgrains 
Policy Committee which was published 
on May 22. The Committee was set 
up by the Government of India in 
September 1947 to examine the possi- 
bilities and to recommend measures for 
securing a definite increase in the food 
production within the country in the 
next 5 years. 


Grow More Food 


The expected increase in foodgrains 
production from the multi-purpose pro- 
jects is 4 million tons and from the 
existing food production plans of the 
Provinces and States within the next 
five years 3 million tons. The gap of 3 
million tons is expected to be bridged 
by the reclamation and cultivation of 
culturable waste lands of all types. 


On December 1, 1947, the main re- 
commendations of the interim report of 
the Committee were published in the 
press. These recommendations dealt 
with the extent to which reliance was 
to be placed on imports and suggested 
a revised food policy of “progressive 
decontrol.”’ 


The final report is divided into five 
chapters. The first deals with the 
nature and results of the food production 
efforts made during the years 1943 to 
1947; and the second exuimines the 
potentialities of increasing food produc- 
tion and indicates in outline the revision 
that is necessary in the food production 
policy for the next 5 years; the third 
describes in detail the essentials of the 
Revised Food Production Plan and the 
organisation which is necessary for its 
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execution; the fourth discusses the 
problem of subsidiary foods and the last 
chapter deals with the food policy 
during the next five years. 


After a careful examination of the 
offorts made to increase internal food 
production during the period 1943-47 
the Committee has come to the conclu- 
sion that, by and large, the Grow More 
Food Campaign did not produce the 
results aimed at. ‘ The measures which 
were undertaken were doubtless in 
the right direction, but the objectives 
the efforts were 
inadequate and in most areas the neces- 
sary vigour and drive was lacking. If 
definite results are to be achieved in food 
production in the future, a radical 
revision of the approach is necessary and 
& new production policy and machinery 
has to be devised ”’. 


The main planks of the Grow More 
Food Campaign between 1943 ‘and 1947 
were (a) a switch-over from cash crops 
to food crops (6) intensive cultivation of 
existing cultivated lands through better 
irrigation, better seeds, better manures 
and better farming practices and (c) 
extensive cultivation by bringing under 
the plough current or old fallows o 
cultivable waste lands. 


The Committee is of the opinion that 
the increase in the production of millets 
and rice in the provinces where the 
restriction policy was followed, has not 
been commensurate with the reduction 
in the area and production of cotton and 
jute. The policy pursued has resulted 
in reducing the production and exports 
of cotton and jute without a correspond. 
ing gain in the production of foodgruains. 
It recommends, therefore, that the 
Central Government should immediately 
consult provinces and States to 
examine the advisability of coutinuing 
the policy of restriction of area under 
cash crops, in favour of food crops. 


Potentialities 


In examining the nature of the food- 
grains deficit in the country and the 
potentialities for increasing internal food 
production the Committee’s view is that 
the Indian food economy is exposed to a 
number of risks, the principal of which 
are: (a) the total average production of 
cereuls is short in relution to the require- 
ments of the existing population, (v) 
the annual cereals production fluctuates 
widely once in three years and (c) there 
are certain chronic deficit areas known, 
as ‘tho famine tracts’ in difturent parts 
of the country. 


The Committee accepts the view of 
experts that agricultural development 
in India has not been commensurate with 
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the potential resources, and that there 


is considerable scope for increasing 
production. A series of large-scale 
multi-purpose storage dams on _ the 


major rivers of the country can alone 
reduce the absolute dependence of Indian 
agriculture on the monsoon, and provide 
assured irrigation to large areas thereby 
increasing production by 20 to 30 
per cent. 


Production can also be stepped up by 
intensive cultivation of areas already 
cultivated, through better irrigation, 
manures and seeds. 


Dealing with development of deficit 
areas such as the Deccan districts of 
Satara, Bijapore, Dharwar, Sholapur, 
the Ceded Districts of the Madras Presi- 
dency, certain districts of the East 
Punjab, parts of Rajputana and Kathia- 
war where normal rainfall is scanty and 
agricultural yield per acre low, the Com- 
mittee recommends @ special rehabilita- 
tion programme, embracing increased 
irrigation facilities and dry farming 
methods combined with a deliberate 
attempt to locate small-scule industries, 
to create alternate avenues of employ- 
ment. The Government of Bombay 
has during recent years, contour-bunded 
nearly seven lakh acres of such Jand 
which will enable crops to be raised, by 
dry farming methods. The Committee 
recommends & * vigorous extension" of 
this type of work in other provinces and 
States. 


Revised Plan 


Dealing with culturable waste land the 
Committee considers it ‘‘ indefensible ” 
that large areas of land should continue 
to remain unused without serious and 
concerted effort being made to survey 
the areas, determine the most suitable 
blocks of land which could be brought 
under cultivation and to develop them 
ag rapidly as possible. The  whule 
approach to the problem in the past has 
been of a haphazard and improvised 
nature and the problem has not been 
tackled in the past with «a clear-cut 
programme of development supported by 
necessary provision and executed by 
an adequate organisation. 


The Committee has reiteruted the fact 
that agricultural development must 
remain primarily the responsibility of 
the provinces and states. Subject to 
this broad principle, the Central Govern- 
ment have certain vital functions to 
perform. They should co-ordinate the 
individual plans of each province and 
stute into the framework of a cuimmon 
all-India food production plan, procure 
and allocate essential supplies to pro- 
vinces and states required by them for 
their food production, und undertake 
direct responsibility fur reclaiming 
suitable blocks of cultivable waste hind, 
It is the Committee's view that unless 
the Centre undertakes. the  resporsi- 
bility for reclamation of such lands and 
making them suitablo for cultivation, 
large areu which can be under cultivation 
will continue to remain uncultivated. 
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The Committee is of the view that 
the financial assistance required for the 
implementation of provincial five-year 
food production plans should come out 
of the block grants made by the Central 
Government to the provinces for develop- 
mental purposes. The widest possible 
freedom of action should be given to 
provinces and States in selecting their 
own schemes and their execution. A 
special review of the progress made 
by each area to implement its food 
production should be undertaken at the 
end of three years, and if the review 
shows that adequate results have not 
been achieved by any particular area, 
this should be taken into account in 
determining the development grant to 
he given to that province during the next 
five-year period. 


To ensure the fullest collaboration 
between the Centre and the provinces 
and the states and a rapid reclamation of 
cultivable waste land; the Committee 
suggests the establishment of two 
bodies: (a) Central Board of Agricultural 
Planning and (b) a Board of Agriculture 
in each province, state or region. The 
Central Board will consist of representa- 
tives of province, states, growers and 
the Central Government. Its functions 
will be to examine and co-ordinate the 
food production plans of the Provinces 
and states from year to year, to deter- 
mine the priorities in the allocation of 
machinery, manure and other supplies 
and to review and report to the Govern- 
ment the progress of the plans each 
year. This Board will also examine and 
approve plans for the reclamation of 
land to be undertaken by the Central 
Land Reclamation Organisation, an 
autonomous organisation to be set up 
by Statute. 


Land Reclamation 


The functions of the Provincial Board 
will be (i) to recommend to the Central 
Board in regard to the suitability and 
availability of lands for reclamation (s+) 
to assist the Central Organisation in 
reclamation work (sit) to advise Pro- 
vincial Governments about the agency 
for subsequent cultivation of reclaimed 
land and (iv) to review and report to the 
Central Board the progress of provincial 
food production plans. | 


To execute the plans approved by the 
Central Board of Agricultural Planning 
the Committee recommends the estab- 
lishment of an autonomous organisation 
called the Central Land Reclamation 
Organisation with a capital of Rs. 50 
crores to be subscribed by the Central 
Government. The Organisation will 
have a Board of maximum seven Direc- 
tors wbo will be nominated by the 
Central Government. On the Board, 
will be experts in commercial manage- 
nent, agriculture, finance, land revenue, 
wdministration, irrigation and @ repre- 
sentative of the growers. 


‘The Organisation’s work will ordin- 
arily be contined to reclaiming land 
and making it available to Provincial 
Boards of Agriculture for settlement 
and disposal. The actual cost incurred 
for each project will be recovered from 
the province or state in whose area 
the project lies, in 2U equal instalments. 
‘The Committee is of the view that this 
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Central Land Reclamation Organisation 
should not ordinarily undertake reclama- 
tion of an area of less than 10,000 acres and 
the reclaimed lands should be so settled 
as to avoid division in units of less 
than 200 acres which is considered to 
be the minimum economic unit for 
mechanised production. 


The setting up a committee of experte 
to examine in all its aspects the possi- 
bility of establishing additional units 
for the production of suitable types of 
fertilizers has been recommended. The 
Government should also undertake an 
immediate survey to prospect, improve 
and develop the known gypsum and 
phosphatic deposita in the country. 


The Committee has examined sugges- 
tions for increasing the production and 
consumption of highyielding root crops 
like potatoes, sweet potatoes, tapioca 
and of bananas. The Committee agrees 
that encouragement should be given for 
increasing the production of potatoes and 
sweet potatoes on suitable uncultivated 
lands in all provinces and states, but it 
does not consider them as_ substitute 
foods for principal cereal grains, nor 
does it favour their production on the 
lands now under principal cereal crops. 


The Committee has recommended that 
exploratory work in regard to the deve- 
lopment of deep-sea fishing and a con. 
centrated programme of developing 
inland ‘fisheries should be given priority 
in the Central and provincial food pro- 
duction plans. 


The Committee is of the view that in 
@ vital commodity like food reliance 
on imports exposes the country during 
@ period of ncy to risks which are 
unjustifiable, and therefore recommends 
that as a matter of policy dependence 


on imports of foodgrains should be 
terminated as early as possible. 


Central Reserve 


It, however, accepts the view that on 
current levels of production and demand 
there is a substantial shortage of food- 
grains within the country; and as the 
food production plans recommended by 
them will take time to produce appreci- 
able resulta, it will be necessary for India 
to obtain some imports of foodgrains 
from overseas for current consumption 
and the maintenance of a Central reserve. 
In its view therefore the quantities of 
imports required in any year should be 
guided by two basic principles: (a) that 
the scale of imports should be restricted 
as far as possible to quantities needed 
for the maintenance of a Central reserve 
for meeting an emergency such as the 
failure of crops in any areaand (b) the 
need for imports should be terminated 
after & period of not more than 6 years. 
All imports of foodgrains within the 
next 5 years should be a monopoly of 
the Government. This will enable the 
Government to insulate the domestic 
price levels from world prices, and 
enable the Central Government to build 
@ reserve at comparatively cheap 
prices. 


The Committee recommends that the 
Government should maintain a reserve 
of 1 mullion tons of foodgrains through- 
out the 5-year period of first food 
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production plan. This reserve shou 
be mainly in wheat and rioe. 


The Committee recommends an ur: 
inquiry into the desirability of setc.:, 
up an autonomous executive, organia 
tion to handle the foodgrain impc-. 
under Government auspices. Ti: 
organisation ahould perform pure. 
executive functions of receiving t- 
grain, keeping it in suitable storage ar 
disposing of it at prices determined |. 
the Government. 


Referring to it« plan for food produ: 
tion in the country, the Committee sum: 
up in the following words: ** Our anxa: 
throughout our. ‘deliberations haa be: 
to scrutinize the practicability of ever 
measure for our consideratia 
and to formulate a reasonable, wi 
thought-out and co-ordinated df 
action. We would like to strees Deed 
for urgency as we are convinced that on; 
b bbe rag and early execution of 1 
plan of this kind, the food economy of tl 
country can be placed beyond the thres 


of recurring scarcity and famine”. 


Notes of Dissent 


Five members of the Committee han 
added separate notes. 


Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao vuzerves th 
reclamation of uncultivated waste la: 
recommended by the Committee, is nm 
likely to result in any significant additiw 
to food production during the next tv: 
years because of numerous difficultie 
such as the procurement of mnecessar 
finance and foreign exchange and mat. 
als, equipment and labour. He r 
commends that reclamation of alread: 
cultivated, but weed and Kans infects: 
land, should be undertaken first an: 
believes that this is more economical an 


ernmente in consultation with farmen, 
co-operatives. 


Dr. Reo considers that the reals 
important item which we should coz 
sider for increasing the food productics 
within the next five years is intenuve 
cultivation and a more economical ar 
effective use of the existing area und« 
cultivation, For this purpose gress 
attention should be paid to the farms 
who constitutes the central figure 0 
any food production plan and all step 
taken to induce and step up his inceat? 
for increasing the f production. 
* Farmers’ conferences should be encour: 
aged at all regional levels and th 
farmers’ co-operatives and village pa. 
chayate set up as part of the food pr 
duction drive”’. 


Sir Shri Ram, in a separate no 
advocates the substitution of cere 
consumption in India to aio hmita 
extent by sweet potatoes and groun 
nut. He pointe out that the yield ¢ 
sweet toes per acre is larger the 
that of the wheat or rice and that it a 
be grown in almost every part of u 
country. He also oonsiders that i » 
best to use ground-nut cake aa hunw 
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food. Both sweet potatoes and ground- 
mut can be used, he pointe out, by grind- 
img them into flour and mixing with 
flour of cereals. 


Thakur Phool Singh does not see the 
Justification for the establishment of 4 
Central Agricultural Board as proposed 
im the majority recommendations and 
feels that the task can best be done by 
co-operatives of agriculturiste. These 
co-operatives should also undertake 
co-operative finance and co-operative 
marketing. He is of the view that 
reclamation of uncultivable waste land 
will be a costly affair, and likely to 
raise many new problems whereas inten- 
sive cultivation could achieve the same 
and even better results. The best way 
to increase production in a short period, 
he is to concentrate on minor 
works which do not depend on import 
of machinery, chemical manures, nor put 
® strain on our resources. 


Mr. Hossain Imam, while expressing 
complete agreement with the reeommenda- 
tions of the majority emphasizes the need 
for fuller mechanization of agriculture 
in India. While appreciating the diffi- 
culties in the way of complete mechaniza- 
tion he is of the opinion that they are 
surmountable and observes that mechan- 
ization will ensure better results, assure 
large urban supply and great increase 
in the national wealth. 


Mr. Bali Reddi while expressing general 
agreement with the recommendations 
urges, among other things, the necessity 
of proper representation of the peasants 
and cultivators in the pro Central 
Agricultural Board. He also suggests 
that Government should give active 
help to peasants to organize themselves 
ee that kisans should be closely associa- 
ted in all aspects of food production 
work. 


EXPORT OF CASTOR SEED AND 


GROUNDNUTS 


The Government of India will not 
insist upon intending exporters of 
castorseed, groundnut and groundnut oil 
producing letters of credit or bank 
guarantees along with their applications 
for licences, provided there is other 
evidence of sale. Such applicants, pro- 
vided they receive allotments, will be 
given provisional licences, which will 
be confirmed on the production of letters 
of cradit within a month from the date 
of issue of the licences. But exporters 
whose applications are accompanied by 
such guarantees and who are successful 
in obtaining allotments will be issued 
confirmed licences. 


This change from the procedure 
announced on April 7 and 10, 1948, is 
made because of traders’ representations 
that it is difficult to secure either a letter 
of credit or a bark guarantee since most 
overseas buyers are unwilling to furnish 
such in advance. 


The Government of India have decided 

allow export of gur out of the Indian 
nion with the immediate éffect. No 
export licence will be necessary for 
exporting gur. 

No export of molasses outside India 
will be allowed but export of chitta 
molasses from U. P. to East Bengal 
Pakistan) only will be allowed freely. 
No export licences are required. 


END DEPENDENCE ON FOOD 
IMPORTS 


Food Minister’s Appeal to Cultivators 


66 DO not know how far my voice 
| to-day through this radio talk 
will reach those whomI_ would 
fain address face to face on a topic of 
the greatest national importance. I 
want to speak out my thoughts to those 
great builders of a propsperous India 
whom we know as the tillers of the soil. 
Scattered in lacs of villages, working on 
millions of fields, it is you who are creat- 
ing the basic wealth of India. More 
than even those citizens of our country 
who labour over the desk or in the fac- 
tories, it is you who sow and reap in 
numberless farms of India, who make the 
life of the people of this country happy 
and contented. 


You and the rest of us have laboured 
and striven hard these thirty years to 
end India's political bondage and win 
for its people freedom from foreign rule. 
You and the rest of us have been yearn- 
ing to harvest the fruits of this struggle 
in terms of peace, justice and prosperity 
for all. But this process of harvesting 
these fruits is proving to be tedious and 
tiring. Itneeds the co-operative effort 
of us all to shorten this process and 
bring soon -within the nation’s homes a 
synse of both freedom and happiness. 


A Broadcast talk by Shree Jairamdas 
Daulatram, Minister for Food and 


In Government of India, from 
Delhi, on May 22. — 


But how can such feelings fill people’s 
hearts if, in spite of our political liberty, 
we are yet under foreign domination in a 
matter so fundamental as the economy of 
our national life? There can be no 
true political freedom unless it also 
spells full economic freedom. But 
economic freedom has no meaning, if in 
a matter so basic as food our country 
is every year at the mercy of some 
international council or other to give 
us rationed doles of rice and wheat and- 
other grains for the poor man’s hearth 
in every one of the numberless hamlets 
that fill our countryside. Distant 
Australia, and more distant Argentina, 
have now to feed the villager in the 
remotest corner of our land. 


It was with a viewto end this un. 
wholesome dependence on foreign dole 
that your Government felt that it was 
time we planned out a programme for 
India’s freedom of food to supplement 
the litical freedom we have just 
gained. A Committee on which able 
men worked vigorously and hard has 
recently reported upon the measures 
which must be taken to achieve this 
freedom of food. That report is now 
before us. The Committee has made 
valuable recommendations and Govern- 
ment will be coming to their conclusions 
in regard to these recommendations 
as soon as Provinces and public organisa- 
tions have expressed their view an the 
contenta af the Committee’s Report. 
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Large multi-purpose projects, coupling 
irrigation with electric power, and 
stupendous schemes for the reclama- 
tion of waste and weeded lands have 
been broadly outlined by the Com- 
mittee. These will no doubt cost much 
money and occupy several years of 
strenuous, efficient and co-ordinated work. 
This task will fall within the jurisdiction 
of Government. It is in this field that 
we must work with a far-seeing mind 
and a big heart and draw in and secure 
the co-operation of various elements 
of our national life, whose conjunction 
would lead to quickest success. 


It is not the purpose of my today’s 
talk to dilate on these projects and 
schemes. These must await considera- 
tion and implementation by the Govern- 
ment of the country in such a manner as 
may give us the best results. Other 
proposals of smaller dimensions and well 
within the power of Provincial Govern- 
ments have also been recommended for 
immediate adoption. They relate to 
more intensive cultivation and use of im- 
proved methods on the very farms which 
today cannot fully feed us. It is this sphere 
of action that every one of us is to be 
tested in the coming few years. You, 
the tillers of the soil, have also to share 
in the test. And after all, what is the 
effort which you have to put forth ? 


If each cultivator put forth even one. 
tenth more effort than what he is doing 


today, the nation’s immediate need 
would be well nigh met. 


Public Servant’s Duty 


Are we so utterly helpless as to be 
unable to produce the eleventh stalk of 
wheat where today we produce only 
ten ? 


Is it not a fact that here and there 
our neighbouring tillers produce twice 
the yield per acre which we do? 
Shall we not begin to think why we should 
fall behind ? Your comrades of Europe 
are putting forth effort to increase the 
wheat yield by forty per cent in a single 
year. Your comrade in the western 
countries feels that he is not working only 
for the needs of his family: he realises 
that he is producing for the neeis of 
his country. 


The same ambition 
heart. 


should _ fill 


your 


Sow and reap for yourselves by all 
means but also sow and reap for vour 
country. 


Tt cannot but think at this moment 
of the thousands of those public servants 
of the Agriculture Departments of our 
Provincea and States, who on an acca- 
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sion like this, can fittingly function 
as the true guides, philosophers and 
friends to those who produce the nation’s 
food. These, the creators of our basic 
wealth, need individual help and guid- 
ance to overcome their numerous little 
difficulties. There could be no nobler 
mission for the officials of the Agriculture 
Department than to move in the midst 
of the nation’s producers and help them 
with materials and advise so as to 
liberate India from its bondage for good. 
The role of the tiller of the soil can be aa 


great as that of the greatest. architect of 


India’s biggest. projects, and those officials 
of Government, who with earnestness and 
assiduity guide the cultivators to 
achieve the national goal of economic 


freedom, can share with them the glory 


of the achievement. Should we not all, 


non-officials and officials, feel the tragedy 


of the situation ? 


With nature’s magnificent gifts of the 
Himalayas and the Vindhyas and their 
daughters, tho mighty rivers, which 
supply the bloodstream of our economic 
life, with a soil which, if well tended, 
is suited to vast multi-purpose agricul. 
tural production, with a man and cattle 
power which has the potentiality, if 
properly used, to feed half the world and 
feed it| well and sumptuously—with all 
these factors in our favour,—we in India 
seem to be destined to beg our food from 
half a dozen countries in the East and 
West for several years to come. This is a 
position which no self-respecting nation 
can tolerate. It is a position which no 
self-respecting member of our nation 
should long tolerate. 


6,000 NEW TUBE-WELLS PLANNED 


Have we ever realised that if anything 
ar to interrupt the free passage 
of food ships across the seas, India would 
have to face relentless starvation ? 


It .is a great national task which is 
making its call both to the tiller and to 
the official, and all great tasks well done 
cannot hut evoke appreciation and 
recognition. Let us ‘all fulfil our parts 
in the great task of making India self- 
sufficient in food for its rapidly growing 
population. 


First Priority 

Food has always claimed first priority 
in our domestic life. Food has been 
claiming first priority in our national 
budget. Let food receive first priority 
in the nation’s production plans. Agri- 
culture is the fountain of national wealth. 
Food must form our principal agricul- 
tural product. We must plan for food 
production along more than one line. 


Schemes which will take some time 
must be coupled with schemes which can 
be implemented immediately. Both 
need our attention. It is these latter 
which I am anxious today to commend 
both to the agriculturists and the officials 
of our numerous Provinces and States. 
It is in this sphere that our own will 
and determination can largely give us 
the fruit. It is in this sphere that our 
own capacity for co-operative work can 
produce certain results. It would be a 
great pity if the qualities which carried 
us through to success over thirty years 
of political struggle, should now suddenly 


Aid to Grow More Food Campaign 


The Ministry of Agriculture, Govern- 
ment of India, has drawn up a programme 
of construction of 6,000  tube-wells in 
various parts of the country over the next 
five or six years as an aid to the Grow 
More Food Campaign. 


This was revealed by Mr. B. R. Sen, 
Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture, at a 
Conference held at New Delhi, on May 
21 at which the Irrigation Adviser, Gov- 
ernment of India, the Technical Officer 
to the Electrical Commissioner, Govern- 
ment of India, and Chief Engineers of 
the United Provinces and Bihar Gov- 
ernments were present. 


The Conference was convened by the 
Ministry of Agriculture to consider ways 
snd means of co-ordinating at the pro- 
vincial level the work of construction of 
tube-wells and provision of power supply 
sv that a comprehensive estimate could be 
submitted to the Central Government. 


Mr. Son pointed out that the nck of 
électric energy for tube-wells was  prov- 
ing a bottle-neck. He invited representa- 
tives from the Provinces to explain the 
present position in their areas and also 
their plans for the future. Ho informed 
the meeting that the Government of 
India had asked for the services of two 
experts from the United States to survey 
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the Provinces and prepare schemes for 


constructing  tube-wells. The experts 
are expected to arrive in India shortly. 

The Chief Engineer of the United 
Provinces explained that they already 


had about 2,100 tube-wells in U. P. 
and that plans had been prepared for 
constructing about 750 more as electric 
became available. The U. P. Govern- 
ment, it was stated, had placed orders 
for power plant costing about Rs. 96 
lakhs. It was stressed that apart from 
electric energy, the shortage of  tube- 
weil materials was also acting as a 
bottle-neck. 


The Chief Engineer of the Bihar Gov- 
ernment stated that Bihar at present 
had 134 tube-wells and there were plans 
to construet 250 more ss and when 
these could be energized. 


Mr. Sen invited the representatives 


‘of the two Governments to submit to 


the Centrat Government lists of their 
requiremonts of equipment ete. to enable 
the Centre to imvestigate how far it 
could be of help in this direction. 


The Conference also discussed the 
manufacture of burehole pumps in 
India. It was suggested that further 
particulars about cost should be obtained 
before the Provinces cou'd express a 
definite opinion. 


be unavailable when the battle for the 
economic freedem of India has yet to be 
won to supplement ths achievement of 
political liberty. 


The nation is, as I have ventured to 
suggest, passing through a fresh test. 
I hope we shall pass the test successfully. 
We are now entering upon the next 
sowing season in the country. Our 
efforts during this season are to be 
the beginning of that test. I know that 
many _ Provinces have been planning 
for this season. I hope full and free 
co-operation between the officials and the 
agriculturists will help the nation to 
achieve its first. success in its march to 
economic freedom. Will the tiller and 
the public servants disappoint the nation’s 
hopes ? ”’ 


INDIAN DELEGATION TO 
ECAFE 


The Indian Delegation to the third 
Session of the United Nations’ Economic 
Commission for Asia and Far East 
which met on June 1, at Ootacumund, 
was led by the Hon'ble Dr. John Matthai, 
Minister of Railways and T é 
Following Matthai’s election as chairman 
of the session, Dr. Shyama Prasad 
Mookerje took his place as leader of the 
delegation. The personnel of the Delega. 
tion included: 


Leader and Representative of the 
Government of India: Dr. John Matthai. 
Alternate: Mr. K. Sitaram Reddi, 
Minister of Industries, Madras. Advisers : 
Mr. B. R. Sen, Secretary, Ministry of 
Agriculture; Mr. C. C. Desai, Secretary. 
Ministry of Commerce; Mr. S. A. 
Venkataraman, Secretary, Ministry of 
Industry and Supply; Dr. 8. N. Rov. 
Ministry of Labour; Mr. 8. Chakravarti, 
Joint Secretary, Miristry of Transport ; 
and Mr. B. P. Adarkar, Ministry of 
External Affairs and Commonwealth Rela. 
tions, Secretary to the Leader of tho 
Delegation. 


Public Relations Officer; Mr. Bino~ 
U. Rao. 


Secretary to the Delegation; Mr. R. 1). 
Sethi. 


— 


Progress so far made by the Central 
and Provincial Governments in iinple- 
menting the recommendations of the 
Famine Inquiry Commission js des. 
cribed in a issued by tho Ministry 
of Food on May 18. 


In their Final Report published in 
September 1945, the Famine Inquiry 
Commission examined the problem of 
food shortage in India and made re. 
commendations which cover practically 
the whole field of development of agri- 
culture, husbandry, etc. the recommend - 
ations of the Commission _ were 
intended to provide a basis for a hirge. 
scale attempt to increase the productron 
of. food and to raise the standards of 
nutrition in India with a view to remov. 
ing the recurring threat of scarcity and 
famine. The implementation of these 
recommendations restéd with the Minis- 
tries concerned of the Central, Pru. 
vincial and State Governments. 
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Samples of articles made out of laminated wood at the Forest Research lastitute, Dehra Dua 


MANIFOLD USES OF INDIAN TIMBER 
Work of the Forest Research Institute 


other forest products serve a wide 
range of domestic needs and are in- 
dispensable to their mathods of life. The 
industrial and commorcial nations of the 
world have developed numberless sub- 
stitutes for wood but have not thereby 
decreased their consumption of it or 
become leas dependant on forests. New 
demands have arisen that utilise the 
products of forest in a multitude of 
ways unknown to primitive man, 
Directly or indirectly every aspsct of 
modern life would b3 handicapped if ths 
woods, resins and other products of 
forests become scarce or unduly oex- 
nsive. Some of ths numprous ways in 
which these products help, are in tha 
growing and packing of foods, ths manu- 
facture of plastics, clothing and papgr, 
the construction of mans of transport 
and communications and the making 
of a wide range of items of less essential 
nature. 


A MONG primitive peoples wood and 


Think of the use of wood for structural 
purposes in all its myriad form3. It has 
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carried loads, transported foods, framed 
and sheathed buildings and sheltered the 
builder. The use of wood as railway 
sleepers, while relatively small in volume, 
is of tremendous importance. It is hard 
to conceive of the railway transportation 
system having reached into all the 
corners of the globe except upon a wood, 
This age-ald engineering material, wood, 
has delivered unusually valuable service 
to man. 


Silviculture 


In India, the regions of the Himalayas 
and other mountain tracts well supplied 
with rainfall originally supported vast 
forests of a quality as goodasin any 
other continent. This heritage has been 
freely uzed ; much of it has b3an wasted, 
but fortunately a good part of it still 
remains. About one-sixth of India’s 
land area is still covered with forests. 
An intelligent consideration of the wise 
use, conservation and  protestion of 
these essential materials ia tha duty of 
every [ndian. 
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It would be useful here to briefly 
survey the work done at the Indian 
Foreat Research Institute, Dehra Dun, 
and look for a few useful lines of deve- 
lopmeut for the future. 


It is the object of forest management 
to give to man full possession and control 
of the forest. Forest management in 
its broad sense is a long and exacting 
process which involves the investment 
of considerable capital. A forest is more 
than a mere group of tress. It includes 
not only the trees but also the soil, the 
undergrowth and reproduction as also 
game, livestock, insects and meng that 
resort to it. The component parts of a 
forest bear the same relation to each 
other as do the individuals in a village 
or town. The trees are mutually depen- 
dent against windthrow, and snow. 
break and the close canopy of the trees 
allows the formation of that essential 
complex compound -humus’ which is 
used for maintaining soil fertility. At 
the same time the trees compete for 
food, moisture and light. So intensive 
is the struggle for existenoe in forest life 
that 100 trees on an acre at maturity, 
may be the final survivals of 10,0uU0 
s3sdlings that started life. 


A forest is the product of soil and 
climate. Silviculature is tbe science 
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of biological response to environment 
utilised for growing trees and forest 
gops, and affording them protection 
till maturity. | : 


The work of the silviculturist is there- 
fore of great value not only to the forest 
departments of Indian provinces and 
states, but also to the owners of private 
forests, industries using wood, and land 


‘owners or corporations engaged in tree 


Closely linked with silviculture are 
two subjects of universal interest—land 
use and erosion. India is already alive 
to the dangers of the latter. Valuable 
information has been collected and 
published on some aspects of erosion 
control, including effects of control of 
grazing, stocking with better grasses and 
contour trenching. , 


The largest use of wood, fuel, is the 
most primitive, the most wasteful and 
emong the most important. Conside- 
rable work has been done on seman 
information about suitable species, an 
some material has been published on the 
silviculture of village and fuel planta- 
tion. 

Death-Dealing Insects 


An epidemic which a little over 80 
ago, destroyed 60 lakhs of trees in 
Sentral and North India and caused the 
nation @ loes running into several crores 
of rupees was due to an insect, the sal 
borer; the spike disease of sandal in 
Coorg, Madras, and Mysore is estimated 
to have killed sandal trees valued at 
over Rs. 2 crores. These figures give 
® measure of the destructive power of 
insects on forest trees and forest 


products, ~ 


The entomologist aims to check or 
prevent such losses. It is for him to 
eecertain what groups of insects are 
most injurious to particular trees or 
timber, to study their life histury and 
rate of development, and determine 
suitable and practical methods of pre- 
venting their increase. The control 
echemes devised for the sal heartwood 
boring insect, have enabled the forest 
departments of the states and the pro- 
vinces, to adopt standard measures at 
insignificant costs, it is now possible 
to predict with confidence the periods of 
epidemics and the precautionary measures 
to be taken. 


The entomologist has aleo proved 
that the high rate of mortality among 
eanda] trees is due to 4 disease caused 
by @ virus which is carried by e sap- 
sucking insect. New outbretks have 
been suppressed and the :pread of the 
disease checked. 


To a casual observer the entomolo- 
gist has no connection with forest pro- 
ducte and their utilisation im industry. 
It is not however generally known, that 
industries concerned with the manu- 
facture of furniture, packing cases, 
plywood, matches and sports goods have 
to guard against special insect pests. 
A few examples will illustrate the im- 
portance of the subject. 


(1) As a reeult of measures taken, the 
plywood industry in Assam to-day 


aie tea cheste and panels that 
ve the factories entirely free from the 
defecta due to a certain type of beetles. 
(2) Advice on mill hygience given to the 
manufacturers of packing cases and 
matches in Bengal, the C.P. and Bombay 
has eliminated complaints of defective 
finish. (3) Rejections of pith hats by. 
the Army becanse of the damage by an 
insect have ceased as a result of suitable 
remedies taken. (4) Complaints from 
tke Army regarding solid bamboos used 
as lances and from the police about 
their lathis have ceased, because of 
suitable preventives against damage by 
an insect which feeds on the sap of bam- 
boos. (5) Frequent and serious interru 

tions on the high voltage transmissio 

cables caused by swarms of flies in the 
U.P. bave been successfully prevented. 


Plant Specimens 


The entomologist liste more than 100 
species of white ants and the preven- 
tion of damage by them is a widespread 
problem. The species vary widely in 
their habits and before effective’control 
measures can be. confidently i 
thorough biological studies are needed. 
Exploratory work in this connection has 
been carried out at the Research Insti- 
tute during the last three years. This 
must now be followed up rial com. 
prehensive survey of these ctive 
insects, their biology and _ control 
measures. 


The herbarium of the Indian Forest 
Reeearch Institute comprises over 2} 
lakh plant specimens representing the 
fiora of all Dace of the world, but more 
specially of India. It forms the basis 
of all fundamental research in syste- 
matic botany, in describing plants 
new to science and in bringing to light 
the little known plants from the myriad 
types growing in the forests. When 
dealing with plant produce whether 
timter or other, it is of the greatest 
importance to correlate with the several 
items of research, the correct identity 
of the species concerned. 


To take only one example; the im- 
portance of grasses is well recognised, not 
only as raw material for making paper 
and essential oils but also as indicators 
of soil and forest types. 


Utilization of Products 


The variety and abundance of Indian 
economic forest products (technically 
called “minor forest products”) is 
perhaps unequalled in any other similar 
area in the world. Over 3,000 species 
of plants besides a large number of 
animal products play an important role 
in the rural and industrial economy of 
the nation. Essential oils, resins and 
gums, fatty oils and fate, medicinal 
plants, canes, bamboos, grasses, other 
Products such ss honey and lac, and 
materials for packing and wrapping are 
the means of livelihood for millions of 
inhabitants near the forest. Many of 
these “‘ minor products ” valued at crores 
of rupees form the raw material for a 
number of modern industries, and some 
are also valuable items of international 
trade. . 


In 1939-40 raw materials worth about 
Rs. 4 crores were exported, In addition 
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there are many other items, which if 
properly investigated and utilized, will 
improve the economic ‘position of the 
country. To cite one example; till 
about 5 years ago 35 lakhs of maunds of 
tamarind seed were thrown away as 
waste ; to-day nearly 6 lakhs maunds of 
seed kernels are being turned into a 


quest which may produce results even 
more astonishi than 
achieved, not only in reference to the 
materials and substitutes available in 
India's foreste, but alao in reference to 
the revolution that may be effected in 
the economics of our country. 
ready availability of a wealth of 
ight well act as en 


Ly 

Two other examples will illustrate 
the vast potentialities for the é 
tation of forest producte other than 
timber. 


The most important natural source 
of camphor, supplying 75 per cent of the 
world’s demand is 8 plant which hes 


camphor has also proved 

iments conducted on the cultiva- 
tion of a@ little known shrubby plant in 
India, show that it yields camphor which 
is identical in all to the im- 
rted commodity. This plant can be 
ested within six months of ite sowing. 

India’s annual imports of 
average 20,00,0C0 lbs. with the rapid 
industrialisation of the country, the 
demand for camphor will increase rapidly. 


Soil Stabilization 


Four years ago experiments conducted 
at the Forest Research Institute revealed 
the property of certain forest products 
in bringing about the stabilisation of 
soil and their binding property for sand. 
Think of the lasting benefits of this 
research to the millions of India’s village 
population, whose mud houees are every 


will 
stand up against heavy rains, floors that 
will match cement ones, and roads that 
will be impervious to the ravages of the 
rains, 
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"The spruce of North America is the most 
important timber in the world for air- 
craft construction. During the last 
two wars this timber was practically 
unavailable in India. Field surveys 
which were started in the hill forests of 
the Punjab and the U.P. showad that 
aircraft quality timber is available in 
this country in the Indian varieties of 
Spruce «and fir. 


A special type of South American 
timber used for certain parts of ships 
was lost to India during the Jast war 
and the prices rocketted to Rs. 500 

r cubic ft. against normal of Rs. 
6!-. Surveys made in bay and 

revealed a suitable gubetitute 
known as the ‘ red cutct:’ which iy now 
available at Rs. 1 to 15 per cubic ft. 
and is being used by most of the ship- 
building firms in Bombay. 


Jeak, an increasingly expensive raw 
has for centuries been used for 
ship-building. There is no reason why 
attempte should not be made to find 


Aircraft components made of Indian timber in the Forest Research lastitate uadergoing, woetherias ( 
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substitutes for teak atleast for the non- 
vital parta of the ships. 


Wood seasoning is intimately connec- 
ted with the development of wood 
working industries and the utilization 
of wood in any form ; for wooden poles, 
railway sleepers and carriages, for fur- 
niture and cabinet making. packing case 


manufacture, shuttles, bobbins, sports 
goods and bent: wood articles, lywood 
and laminated wood, for ritle iture 


and the various ordnance stores. In 
the past Indian timbers have suffered 
against imported varieties because of 
a lack of proper seasoning of the wood 
before uss. 


Substitute for Steel 


A great deal of work was carried out 
on this subject during the war, when 
supplies of foreign timber were suddenly 
lost to India. Among the Zimportant 
investigations made are: the suitability 
of Indian timbers for textile and jute 
mill accessories such as bobbins, shuttles 
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pencils. At present the latte 
industey depends largely upon imported 


timber. 


For the manufacture of | tira of 
umbrellas and walking 5 Aah 
goods and bent-wood Wood sfornitury I ning 
necessary to investigate tbe 

ios of Indian woods. 

work in this connection has sirceay 
been done but considerable progress 
has still to be made. The importance 
of this investigagion has increased con- 
siderably on account of the partition of 
the country ; sports manufacture 
has for long been concentrated at Sialkot, 
which is now in Pakistan. 


Till recently wood has been used 
mostly in the natural state with all ite 
at t defects. Recent researches 
have been directed towards improving 
ee ere oes ee. hee te ee 
rota scnpeiot ie eeu he 

competitors. subject 
as @ result of the war, assumed enormous 
jmportanas hecaces'of a Overall shortage 
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vt steel. As against India’s minimum 
annual requirements of two million tons 
of steel the availabilities are reported 
to be about a million tons. 
aed ae agitate industrial develop- 

ite buildin programme are 
to be hampered and delayed or “ treated” 
wood has to replace steel in many direc- 
tions. The work on thia subject is 
therefore, of immediate importance to 
the railways, the shipbuilding and air. 
craft industries, the telephone, tele. 
graph and electricity industry, the 
chemical, plywood, adhesives, sporta 
goods, textile and all other industries 
utilizing wood. In this endeavour is 
involved Ra. 15 crorer worth of timber 
per anzum. 


Railway Sleepers 


The foundations of wood preservation 
research in India were laid about 30 
years ago; the first commercial wood 
treating plant which was started at 
Dhilwan in the Punjab has treated over 
4 million railway sleepers. There are 
at present six creosoting and some ascu 
planta InN operation in India, which 
impregnate several lakhs of cubic feet 
“f timber annually, against decay and 
termites * attack. 


The total demand for railwa sleepers 
during the next few years is ciliated 
at 39 lakhs of broad gauge and 25 lakhs 
of metre gauge sleepers costing about 
Rs. 5 crores per annum. With the 
decrease in the available supplies of 
naturally durable sleepers, the more 
extensive use of treated sleepers has 

» imperative and the Government 
of India are reported to be working on 
& scheme of opening many more centres 
for the treatment of Indian wood. 


Another important field of timber 
utilization in which wood preservation 
plays an important part is that of marine 
structures. Several lakhs of cubic feet 
of timber are used in Indian harbours 
and trials are in progress to test the 
efficiency and economy of different 
types of preservative treatment. 


Adhesives 


, Casein, which is imported from abroad, 
ls an adhesive used in plywood manu- 
facture. During the war its price rose 
from sbout Rs. 300 to Rs. 4,000 and to- 
day it is Ks. 6,000 per ton. Other 
sources of protein from indigenous mate- 
Fials for adhesives have been explored 
with enco i results. have 


Growth defects in timber, like knots 
are localised and often form the weakest 
pert of a wooden structure when solid 
wood is used. Such failures can be re- 
duced by dividing wceod into thin sheets 
or ‘lamellae’ which are again glued 
together so that the localised defects 
are distributed. By using higher pres- 
sure during lamination, com pregnated 
_ Wood is produced. Laminated and 
compregnated wood can be used for 
_ aeroplane propellers, bearings, textile 
mill auxiliaries, electrical insulators and 
sports goods. 
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One hundred and fifty million square- 
feet costing Rs. 4 crores is the estimated 
plywood demand in India. Although 
this industry developed greatly during 
the war, it is still in ite infancy, requiring 
constant research and guidance. The 
suitability of various Indian species of 
timber for the manufacture of plywood 
has been investigated, and .with the 
installation of a new composite wood 


plant, it should be possible to devise ~ 


methods of utilizing species of Indian 
timber hitherto found unsuitable. 


Cellulose and Paper 


Wood, bamboos and are im- 
portant sources of cellulose, one of the 
basic requirements of a large group of 
chemical products now coming into 
prominence. They include rayon, 
cellulose and allied plastics, and nitro- 
cellulose, the principal ingredient of 
certain explosives. 


In moderr vivilisation, paper, boards 
and cellulow products plav en impor- 
tant role. The development of the arts, 
science, agriculture, industry and com- 
merce, the governance of countries, in 
fact almost every phase of human activity 
directed towards cultural progress, re- 
quires the use of paper pulp (cellulose) 
and boards. A rumber of the necessities 
and amenities of modern life is supplied 
directly or indirectly through cellulose 
as the basic material e.g. artificial silk and 
staple, fibre, paper, textiles, plastio 
materials, photographic films and _ foils, 
explosives, lacquers and varnish, power 
alcohol and constructional boards. 


We are all familiar with the excellence 
of rayon, which has enabled women of 
moderate incomes to dress almost as 
eamartly as their more affluent sisters. 
But there was never any reason why the 
story should stop there, and it has not. 
It has added in the last few years chapter 
to chapter to the great story of the 
exploitation of the forests, to suit the 
increasing demands of modern civi- 
lisation. 


Paper 


Paper is a felted sheet of plant fibres. 
Limited quantities of handmade paper 
are still made from grasses, flax, straw 
end other vegetable fibres. Much high. 
grade paper is still made from rags and 
other relatively expensive materials. 
Cheap and abundant newsprint and 
wrapping papers are however the result 
of processes, that turn logs of wood into 
endless strips of paper, in the form 
of rolls having any desired width and 
weight. 


The present potential productive 
capacity of 15 paper mills in India is 
estimated to be about 110,000 tons per 
annum. In 1937-38 the total imports 
of paper and boards from abroad amount- 
edto akout 145,000 tons. The present 
fer capita consumption of papers and 


tcards in India may be taken to roughly 


akout ).4 Ibs. as ccmpared to 160 Ibs. 
in the U.K., 175 lbs. in Canada and 
over 200 Iks. in the U.S.A. Cheap 
and low-grade writing and printing 
perer will therefore be required in 
enoimous quantities, for the spread 
of literacy among the masses; for too 
long has India remained indifferent to 
the spread of mass education. 


? 


The acute famine of int during 
the second world war hak eanly demons- 
trated the necessity of making the 
country, as soon as possible, independent 
of foreign i porta, of newsprint. It 
is satisfactory therefore to learn that 
recently, bulk antities of ground- 
wood pulp from the paper mulberry 
bleached bamboo pulp were 
the Forest Research Institute and 
verted in one of the Indian mills 
reels of ‘mechanical’: paper. The 
printing trials on a high speed rotary 
prees. have proved aati . In 
view oi the great difficulties of utilizing 
coniferous woods which are most suitable 
for the production of mechanical pulp, 
investigations are in progress on the 

ibility of utilizing soft woods of the 
Froad leat species, 


The demand for paper of all kinds is 
bound to increase in the i 

and investigations on the ité 
of man ing various types of paper 
and the suitability of particular rew 


materials for the pepe ere 8 very 
necessary. To give a few examples of 
i grease 


end 

et 
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sound insulation, panelling, furniture, 
partitions and for the bodies of vehicles. 
It may be possible to manufacture the 
latter from saw mill and forest wastes, 
jungle grasses, and from hard wood 
which, at present, finds no use. 


Technical Trainiog 


A proposal is under consideration in 
the Research Institute, to organise re- 
gular and advanced courses of training 
in pulp and paper technology for a 
sufficient number of young men, who 
would in due course -be able to fill in 
supervisory and managerial posts 
in paper mills. Rene a i industry 
has so far depen on foreign 
experts to man ible positions in 
the mills and the admission of Indian 
students in well-known technological 
foreign institutions has been extremely 
difficult. Training within the country 
on advanced standards, is erable to 
the more expensive method of sending 
students abroad. The present proposal 
is to train about 15 students per year 
but facilities will have to be 
greatly to meet the growing demand for 
trained technical personnel. 


The above survey indicates where 
India stands vis-a-vis the other countries 


of the world in to the utilisation 
of her forest th. The comparison 
with some countries especially 


those which are in the vanguard of 
industrial progress, reveals the tremen- 
dous gap een them and India m 
respect of forest utilisation. However, 
it is important to bear in mind thet 
given proper direction, the s,tilization 
of India’s forest wealth can trees 
into among the most ising in 
tries of the country. With an Indian 
Minister in charge of Agriculture, en 
Indian Secretary in charge of the de- 
partment, and for tke first time since 
the inception of Forest Research Insti- 
tute, an Indian at the head -of the 
Research Institute, planning for fhe 
growing needs of the country can be 
on more comprehensively national lines 
than ever in the past. 
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Peeling Veneers for plywood at the Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun 


PLYWOOD INDUSTRY NEEDS 
PROTECTION | 


66 HE development of the plywood 
[ industry is desirable in the in- 


terests of the country in general, 
and in the interests of the Indian tea 
industry in particular”. This opinion 
is expressed by the Indian Tariff Board 
in its report on the Plywood and Tea 
Chests industry's claim for protection. 
The Board also holds that there are 
good prospects for the export of ply- 
wood, especially to Ceylon where the tea 
trade is important, and to Middle and Far 
Eastern countries. Moreover, *‘ plywood 
can now be used for almost every purpose 
for which timber was being used, and 
its use leads to considerable economy 
in the utilisation of the forest wealth 
of the world”’. : 


The Board states that the industry 
has made not a case for protection and 
State assistance. On the whole it is 
established on sound business lines and 
enjoys natural advantages, the principal 
raw miaterials—timber and adhesives— 
being available in the country. Two 
well-established factories have produced 
qualities of plywood suitable for the manu- 


| facture of tea chests, and it is hoped that 


other factories will also produce an accept- 
able quality if proper specifications are 
prescribed. The Board has_ therefore 
recommended that the revenue duty of 
30 per cent should be converted into a 


_ protective duty of 25 per cent ad valorem 


on all-varieties of imported plywood and 
battens, the duty to remain ‘in force 
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until March 31. 1950. As announced 
on April 22 however, the Government 
has decided to continue the rate of 
duty at 30 per cent. 


Tracing the history of the industry, 
the report states that the cessation of 
imports during the First World War 
encouraged the establishment of a. few 
factories in Assam. These started 
production .between 1920 and 1924. 


' The indigenous industry had, however, 


to face serious competition from foreign 
manufacturers and had to apply to 
Government for protection. There 
was a tariff inquiry in 1927, but the 
Tariff Board’s: recommendations for the 
‘industry’s protection were not accepted 
-by the then Government. The revenue 
duty was raised in 1931 from 18 per 
cent to 20 per cent. 


The industry came up against keen 
foreign competition during the period 
1930-39 and could not make much head- 
way. During the Second World War, 
however, @ great expansion took place 
and the number of factories,: big and 
small, rose to about 80. Later, some 
of these factories went out of production, 
and in 1947 only 43 were in working 
order with_a rated capacity of about 


60 million square feet of plywood. 


: The total annual demand for plywood | 
__.in India is.estimated at 150 million square 
. feet. 


It. is however expected that the 


‘1948 


demand for  variousf’ /purposes ¥*€will 
steadily increase. The*timber resources 
of the country are held to be ample to 
meet the needs of the industry even 
when the demand rises considerably 
over the 150 million square feet mark. 


The industry’s only other raw material 
—casien used as an adhesive—is avail- 
able to the extent of 1000 tons per 
annum which can sover only 40 million 
sq. ft. of plywood. The Board there. 
fore suggests that provinces, where at 
present no casien is being produced, 
should obtain all the casien they can 
from their dairies. Also, that the ex- 
port of casien from the country should 
be prohibited. 


Control of Imports 


The Board’s other recommendations 
are : 

Importation of plywood for tea 
chests should be rigidly controlled 
during the period of protection and 
licences should be granted only to the 
extent that uirements cannot be 
met by the Indian industry. 


It is essential to conserve timber 
suitable for the plywood industry and 
to rationalise its use. With this in 
view, the Provincial Governments con- 
cerned should as far as possible earmark 
species of timber suitable for plywood 
and make this available at a reasonable 
cost to plywood factories in their regions 
and.in adjoining areas. This kind of 
timber should not be used by inefficient 
factories, resulting in wastage and loss. 


Proper 


a eer psi should be laid 
down for p 


ywood panels for tea chests 
(Continued on page 712) 
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DEVELOPMENT 


OF RAYON 


INDUSTRY 


Cellulose from Jute 


ITH the expected development of 
Rayon industry in India in the 
near future, the demand for 

alpha-cellulose is so great that supple- 
mentary sources, (other than cotton 
linters) have to be looked for. Jute 
is better than wood in this respect; it is 
richer in cellulose, contains less lignin 
and is capable of easy purification. 
Researches conducted at the Indian 
Central Jute Committee’s Laboratories 
on the possibilities of producing alpha- 
cellulose from jute fibres are described 
in an article in the February, 1948 issue 
of the Journal of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. 


The commonest and most important 
source of alpha-cellulose is cotton linters. 
These have several natural advantages, 
viz., high alpha-cellulose with a high 
degree of polymerisation (D. P.); being 
a by-product, the cost of linters is low; 
and the method of purification is easy. 
From the commercial point of view, 
bast fibres, such as jute, which have useful 
applications in the textile field, are not 
apparently profitable sources of cellulose. 
They are more costly than cotton linters, 
generally contain a much lower percen- 
tage alpha-cellulose of comparatively 
low D. P., and their purification which 
involves complete removal of lignin, is 
rather difficult. 


Suitability of Jute 

Waste jute or jute products may, 
however, be a suitable source of supply 
for alpha-cellulose. 


i is removed easily from jute 
fibre by treatment with sodium chlorite 
(Textone): 0.7 per cent of the Chlorite 
in a fibre liquor ratio of 1:50 at the 
temperature of boiling water-bath and 
pH between 4-5 takes nearly 2 hr. to 
dissolve out all the lignin. A preliminary 
treatment of the fibre with 0.25 per cent 
Caustic soda solution (liquor ratio 1 ; 50) 
at room temperature for one hour, the 
delignification with chlorine is completed 
in one hour. During delignification 
treatment the cellulose is not appreciably 
attacked. In case Textone is obtained 
sheap in future, the cost of delignifica- 
tion of the Jute fibre on an industrial 
scale is not likely to be prohibitive. 


The holo-cellulose obtained by the 
above delignification process is next 
treated with 9.3 per cent. sodium hydro- 
oxide solution (in a fibre liquor ratio 
of 1: 100) at room temperature for 4 
hours, when pure cellulose (98.5 per cent) 
is obtained. The alpha-cellulose is 
obtained in the form of a white pulp. The 
yield of alpha-cellulose is 58 per cent. 
on the weight of dry jute fibre. 


The questioo of cost apart, alpha- 
cellulose from jute fibre appears to be 
suitable for the preparation of cellu- 
lose acetate for acetate rayon, Fortisan, 
moulding powder etc., for high tenacity 
viscose rayon. : 
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Fibre 


Another article ap ing in this issue 
of the Journal deals with the feasibility 
of briquetting ‘Coke breeze” in 
order to make it usable for industrial 
and domestic purposes. The metallur- 
gical coke, as produced in Tata Iron 
and Steel Company’s coke ovens yields 
on screening ‘‘Coke breeze"? dust (below 
3/8” size). Prior to the use of coke 
breeze mixed with coal in the boilers, 
the accumulated breeze stock at the 
Tate’s was about 50,000 tons. The 
demand for the boilers was only 30 per 
cent. of the total output. 


The conclusions reached after ex- 
haustive trials at the Tatas are: the 
briquettes made in a hydraulic press 
using 3 per cent. coal tar and 7 per cent. 
pitch as binders were found to be quite 
oe ey ie briquettes themselves 

incapable o viding the n 

heat for main taining da desired rere 
pressure. can be used only in 
conjunction with coal replacing a 

of the latter and are more suitable for 
boilers with steady load using forced 
draughte ensuring complete combus- 
tion. The briquettes must be made 
available in small sizes (2°) to ensure 
proper air circulation. 


Protection for 
Ferro-Silicon 
industry 


The Government of India’s Resolu- 


raordinary) dated May 15, 
Ferro Silicon ; Steel Belt lacing and Fire 


The Board's principal 


recommenda. 
tion in respect of the Ferro-silicoon and 
Steel belt lacing industries is that the 
existing revenue duties of 18} 


cent. 
and 10 per cent respectively be 
con into protectiove duties at the 
same rates. With regard to the Fire 
a pelea Pc dai the Board has 

that as quality of the product 
of the indigenous industry has not 
proved acceptable to important classes 
of consumers in India, no protection or 
assistance need be given to the industry. 


The Government of India have accepted 
the principal recommendations of the 
Tariff Board in respect of the Ferro-silicon 
and Fire hose industries. With regard 
to Steel belt lacing, they have decided 
that the case for protection should be 
referred back to the Tariff Board for 
re-examination in the light of factors 
ae out of et partition of the country 
as t rinci producers are now in 
Pakistar., 


CAPITAL GOODS FROM HOLLAND 


Dutch Eager to Revive Business 
Connections 


valenld limited quantities 
capital goods, according to a pam- 
phlet issued by the Ministry of ¢ Commerce, 
Government of India. The pamphlet, 
which is entitled “Capital Goods from 
Holland”, is the third of a series on the 
availability of capital goods in foreign 
countries. The first two related to the 
Canadian and Australian markets. 


Ho cron is now in a position to 


Indicating export possibilities during 
1948, without taking into consideration 
the possible reaction on Dutch industrial 
economy of plans for Euro recovery, 
the pamphlet reveals that Holland is 
able to export about 75 kinds of capital 


equipment, the main groups being : 


,Wood working machines; factory re- 
quigition and plant, cranes and transport 
material ; welding rods and transformers ; 
concrete mixers; plant for the vegetable 
oil industry; engines and plant for 
mills and works ; boring machnies; air 
conditioning apparatus; photo printing 
mach: ; machinery for seed and grain 
working ; condensers, oompressors and 
evaporators ; refrigerators ; work. 
room outfit for Opticians; weighi 
appliances; machines and tools; stee 
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constructions ; lifte and parte thereof. 
hoists and electric concrete vibrators : 
grid caps, clips and strips; food pre- 
paring ; tea rollers; electric 
ovens for the ceramic industry; rubber 
rolers and tobacco processing machines. 


In most cases, delivery terms are pot 
specifically known. These can be settled 
by direct negotiations with the manu. 
facturer concerned in Holland. The 
period of delivery is early in some cases, 
from one to two months. In other 
cases it extends from 8 to 18 months. 


Dutch manufacturers, who are 
to revive old business connections, invite 
business enquiries from Prospective 
Indian importers, A few have expressed 
their desire to have Indian 
agents to represent them in this country. 


The pamphlet gives names 
addreeses of Dutch manufacturers aa 
as far as possible details regardi 


eager 


upply Com- 


W. I., or the Dutch Trade otal 


in India, Post Box No. 260, Bombay. 
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Preparing yarn for sizing in a textile mill; (bottom right) a weman-worker 
carrying bobbins 


INDIA TO IMPORT COTTON 


of cotton is likely to remain 

difficult for some time, and, con- 
sequent on partition, India is likely to be 
@ net importer of cotton to a substantial 
extent. These are the main conclusions 
of the Indian Delegation to the seventh 
session of the International Cotton 
Advisory Committee, whose report has 
been submitted to the Government of 
India. The session was held at Cairo 
and Alexandria from April 1 to April 
8, 1948. The Indian Delegation con- 
sisted of Mr. R. G. Saraiya (Leader), 
Mr. C. 8. Patel and Dr. V. G. 
(Members), and Mr. N. G. Abhyankar- 
(Member-Secretary ). 


TT’: world overall . supply position 


In view of the short 
in India, particularly long-staple 
varieties, the Delegation recommends 
that the existing acreage under cotton 
should be expanded witha view to in- 
creasing the poduction and export of raw 
cotton so as to strengthen our foreign 
exchange position, Attention should be 
paid to intensifying the work of increas- 
ing the production of improved varie- 
ties of cotton. 


supply position 
) 


A deputation of botanists should be 
sent to cotton-growing countries such as 
, Ecuador and Peru, to obtain improved 
varieties of cotton as, in the Delegation’s 
opinion, long-staple varieties grown in 
, these countries may supply breeding 
_ material suitable for Indian conditions. 


Panse 


Discussing import prospects from the 
main producing countries, the report 
observes that Egypt might consider some 
sort of barter agreement with India on 
the basis of an Indian supply of jute, 
linseed, tea and other commodities in 
return for Egyptian cotton. Brazil and 
Peru—particularly the former—might be 
prepared to consider definite proposals 
for barter transactions. 


Barter Prospects 


The Delegation recommends that the 
entire field of export commodities from 
India be reviewed and the ‘possibility 
of using some of the major commodities, 
such as jute and oilseeds, for purposes 
of barter arrangements be explored and 
adopted to the maximun possible extent. 


The report stresses the need for 
strengthening the organisation for collec- 
tion of statistics relating to Indian 
cotton. “This is n not only 
for the supply of relevant information 
to the International Cotton Committee, 
but also for the evolution of a correct 
cotton policy for the country ™. 


In view of the partition of the country, 
the annual contribution of India to the 
International Cotton Advisory Com. 
mittee has been reduced fron $ 8,000 to 
$ 4,000. 


At. the 


Delegation moved two 
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final sessions, the Egyptian™ 
resolutions, | 


that quantitative and other 
restrictions on the import of cotton 
should be abolished and that producing 
countries should receive equitable shares 
in supplying the cotton requirementa 
of military zones of occupation. 


At the suggestion of the Indian Delega- 
tion, the Committee decided to post- 
pone consideration of these resolutions 
by the Standing Committee of the Inter- 
national Cotton Advisory Committee 
in Washington to a future date, that is, 
after consulting the various Governments 
concerned. The consensus of opinion 
in the Committee was that these two 
resolutions raised important issues of 
policy which could be decided only by 
the member-Governments themselves. 


The eighth meeting of the International 
eee will be held at, Brussels in 


TRADE WITH IRAN 


With a view to assisting India’s trade 
with Iran, the Government of India have 
decided to grant licences freely forgthe 
import of all articles from that country, 
except those for which no licences are 
issued for import. 
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PRE-PARTITION CLAIMS 


Procedure of Payment Explained 


HE Government of India have been 
considering for some time the ques- 
tion of arranging for the speedy pay- 

ment of the outstanding claims in respect 
of supplies and services rendered to the 
undivided Government of India up to 
and before the date of partition, said a 
Prees Communique issued by the Parti- 
tion Secretariat on May 23. 


At the time of the partition there 
was an arrangement between the two 
Dominions that each Dominion will pay 
the claims arising in its area subject to 
subsequent adjustment but a _ large 
number of claims, particularly those re- 
lating to the areas now included in 
Pakistan, are still outatanding due partly 
to disturbances in the Punjab and the 
large-scale movement of poulations and 
partly to the discontinuance of payments 
by the Pakistan Government from about 
the middle of last December owing to 
a difference of opinion .between the two 
Governments about the liability for 
these paymente. In order to avoid 
hardships to the suppliers and contractors, 
the Government of India, after careful 
consideration, have decided that they 
should undertake the initial liability 


for these payments and recover 
Pakistan’s share through the debt 
settlement. They have accordingly 


decided to prescribe the following 
proceedure for the collection, check and 
payments of these claims :— 


(a) All bills and claims in respect of 
supplies and services rendered to the late 
Government of India up to and inclusive 
of the 14th August 1947, whether in 
the areas now in India or in Pakistan, 
should be submitted to the Government 
of India by the Ist of July 1948, at the 
latest. 


(6) The bills or claims should be sent 
to the officer mentioned below :— 


Civil De ents : Accountant General, 
Food, Relief and Supply, Akbar Road, 
New Delhi; Defence Services: Military 
Accountant General, Hutments. Block 
‘EF’. New Delhi; Railways— N. W. 
Railway: Administrarive Officer, Ac- 
counts, E. P. Railway, Khyber Pass, 
Delhi; B. and A. Railway: Chief 
Accounts Officer, E. I. R., Fairlie Place, 
Calcutta : Posts and Telegraphs : Deputy 
Accountant General, Posts and Tele- 
graphs, Old Secretariat, Delhi. 


These officers will tabulate the claims 
and arrange, where necessary, to have 
them checked before payment by the 
appropriute authorities in Pakistan. 


‘c) All uncashed cheques issued by 
the authorities mentioned in para (b) 
above should also be sent to the same 
othicer as other claims. 


(4) If any bills of claims have already 
been submitted to the Pakistan Govern- 
ment or the authorities in Pakistan a 
duplicate copy should be sent with 
particulars of the authority to whom 
the bill or-claim was preferred and the 
date on which it was sent. 
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(e) After the bills have been duly 
checked the Government of India will 
arrange to make payment direct to 
claimants residing in India. For claim- 
ante residing in Pakistan payment will 
be made either by demand draft or 
through the Pakistan Government. 


The Government of India have no 
doubt that the public avill realise that the 


checking and payment of the outetanding © 


claims is bound to take some time. 
They propose to expedite the settlement 
of these claims as much as possible and 
the public can co-operate in achieving 
this by sending in their bills and claims 
as quickly and completely as possible. 


Scholarships for Students 
From East Bengal 


Students receiving scholarships in 
East Bengal who had to migrate to West 
Bengal institutions after partition will 
continue to receive their scholarships, 
says a Press Note. 


The West Bengal Government have 
decided to accept the financial liability 
of the scholarships of the following 
categories of studentea with effect from 
August 16, 1947 :— 


(i) Those who passed the Matricula- 


tion, Intermediate, B.A., and B.Sc. 
Examinations of the Calcutta University 
in 1947 and are prosecuting their studies 
in colleges within West Bengal or 
affiliated to the Calcutta University 
irrespective of the location of the schools 
or colleges in undivided Bengal from which 
they sat for their examinations ; 


(it) those scholarship holders who 
were prosecuting their studies in West 
Bengal colleges before the partition and 
are continuing to do so after the parti- 
tion ; and 

(4i1) those scholarship holders who have 
migrated from Kast Bengal to Weat 
Bengal after partition with necessary 
transfer certificates. 


No Eviction of Non- 
Punjabi Refugees 
In East Punjab 


T has been decided that the Haat 


refu 

habilitated in Bikaner and elsewhere. 
Refugees from Sind, N. W.F.P., and 
Baluchistan, who are not of Punjab 
extraction, will be rehabilitated in 
Bharatpur and Alwar, etc. 


According to a recent decision of the 
Joint Rehabilitation Board, non-Punjebi 
refugees, who are already carrying on 
business in East Punjab, will not be 
ejected even if they are in possession of 
evacuees’ property. The number of 
such non-Punjabi refugees is not likely 
to be very large. 


The misapprehension that the East 
Punjab Government contemplate evi- 
tion of non-Punjabis, who have settled 
down in the Province on other than 
evacuees’ property and without any 
assistance or allotment from the East 
Punjab Government, is unfounded. 


CONCESSIONS FOR REFUGEE 
CONTRACTORS 


Two more Indian States Ratlam and 
Tonk have agreed to enlist refugee con- 
tractors and offer them concessions w 
undertake work in their territories. 


Ratlam State has decided to relax the 
condition of security deposits trom 
refugee contractors but .will not maks I 
advance to them. Tonk State will 
afford all reasonable tacilities to dis- 
placed contractors who should contact 


INTER-DOMINION AGREEMENT 
Appeal to Press For Co-operation —, 


ITH a view to the successful imple- 
mentation of the terms of the 
Ag ent arrived at between the 
Governmenta of India and Pakistan’ in 
the recent Inter-Dominion Conference 
held at Calcutta, the Government of 
India have addressed the President of 
the All-India- Newspapers Editors’ Con- 
ference seeking the co-operation of the 
Press in the matter. 


The text of the Agreement, in so far 
as it relates to the Press, is as follows :— 


« Both Governments recognize that the 
whole-hearted co-operation of the Press is 


the State Engineer. 


essential for creating a better a 

and, therefore, agree that every effort 
should be made in consultation with the 
representatives of the Preas, wherever 
possible, to ensure that the Press in each 
‘Dominion doesnot: (a) indulge in propa- 
ganda against the other Dominion, (b) 
publish exaggerated versions of the 
news of a character likely to inflame. 
or cause fear or alarm to the population or 
a section ‘of the population in either 
Dominion ; (c) publish material likely 
to be construed as advocating a declara- 
tion of war by one Dominion against the 
other Dominion or suggesting the inevit- 
ability of war between the two Dominion.” ‘ 


_ me | 
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RECRUITMENT TO SERVICES 


Caste Distinctions to go 


ated their policy of doing away with 

communal and caste distinctions in 
regard to appointments to Central 
Services. In a circular addressed to all 
Ministries, Government have expressed 
the opinion that to recognise any dis- 
tinction between the sub-sections of the 
Hindu community would amonnt to 
importing a fresh distinction which is 
not in consonance with the present 
policy of the Government. 


Tie Government of India have reiter- 


They have decided that no caste 
distinctions should be recognised in 
the matter of appointments to various 
services irrespective of whether such 
distinctions are recognised by Provincial 
Governments or not in areas where 
these appointments are made. Posts 
reserved for Hindus other than those 
-of Scheduled Castes will be open without 
further reservations to all Hindus with- 
ont distinction of caste. 


It will be recalled that in August 1947, 
Government of India resolved that it 
was not necessary to retain the system 
of reservation in respect of vacancies 
filed by competition, except for 
Scheduled Castes who need this protec- 
tion in view of their backwardnes.. 


It was also decided that in regard 
to posts filled from the open market 
otherwise than by competition, recruit- 
ment would be made approximately in 
proportion to the population of the 
various communities in the Indian 
Dominion. The reservations which were 
tixed are: Hindus (other than Scheduled 
Castes): 60 per cent ; Scheduled Castes : 
16% per cent; Muslims, 13} per cent; 
Others: 10 per cent : 


The Government of India have, in 
consultation with all the Provincial Go- 
vernmente and the Federal Public Service 
Commission, arrived at the following 
decision in respect of the general condi- 
tions of service that should be applicable 
to officers of the Indian Administrative 
Service and the Indian Police Service. 


The Junior and Senior scales of pay 
for the Indian Administrative Service 
and the Indian Police Service will be 
as follows :— 


INDIAN ADMINISTRATIVE 
Junior Scale :—Rs. 3 
—500—540—_30—600—E. B. —-30—870— 
—40—950 (19 years); Senior Scale :— 
Rs. 800—(sixth year or under)-50—1000 
—60—1300—50— 1800 (25 years). 


SERVIUVE : 


The pay of commissioners or officers 
of equivalent status and that of Joint 
Secretaries to the Government of India 
will be fixed at Ra. 2,250 per month. The 
pay of a Secretary to the Government of 

ndia will be fixed at Ra. 3,000 per month. 


Officers appointed to the Indian Ad- 
ministrative Service on probation should 
be started on the time-scale and _per- 
mitted to count the period spent on 
probation towards leave, pension or in- 
“cement in the time-scale. 


Inprian Porice Service: Junior 
Scale ;— Rs. 350—350—380—30—590— 
E. B. 30—770 - 40—850 (19 years); 


Senior Scale:—Rs. 600 (sixth year or 
under)—40—1000—1000—1,050 — 1050— 
1100—1,100—1,150 (in the 22nd year). 


Officers in the Selection Grade of the 
Indian Police Service will receive a fixed 
pay of Rs. 1,260. é 


Officers of the Indian Administrative 
and Police Services will contribute com- 
pulsorily towards a Provident Fund at 4 
miniraum rate of one anna and a maxi- 
mum rate of 23 annas in the rupee. This 
vileipeah will be credited to the 
General Provident Fund maintained by 
the Central Government. 


Officers of the Tndian Administrative 
and Police Services shall be treated as 


officers of the first grade for purpose of 
travelling allowance. 


Leave will be admissible as for Class I 
Officers of the Central Government in 
terms of the Revised Leave Rules, 1933. 


Officers of the Indian Administrative 
and Police Services will be entitled to the 
same facilities as are admissible at 
preeent to Class I Officers of the Central 
Government under the Central Services 
(Medical Attendance: Rules, 1944, till 
such time as a separate set of Medical 
Attendance Rules is framed for them. 


arding retirement  benefite tie 
terms are still under consideration. 


URS CELEBRATION AT 
AJMERE 
Prime Minister’s Message 


The Prime Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, has sent the following message 
of goodwill to the pilgrims gathered 
for the annual URS at the Dargah 
Khwaja Sahib at Ajmer on May 11. 


It is a matter of satisfaction to the 
Government of India and myself that 
the famous URS of Dargah Khwajs 
Sahib is paca celebrated in Ajmer as 
usual. I would have greatly liked to 
be present at the URS myself but my 
preoccupations here prevent me from 
doing so. I send my greetings and good 
wishes to the pilgrims gathered for the 
URS and trust that the celebrations will 
be successful in every way. It is the 
particular desire of the Government of 
India to give every protection to the 
famous Dargah Khwaja Sahib and to 
maintain ite traditions aud custome”. 


Government Thanked 


Gratitude to the Prime Minister and 
the Government of India for their share 
in e i the successful celebration 
of Urs Shareef in Ajmer was expressed 
in a telegram received by Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru on May 18 from 
Syed Asrar Ahmed Mutewalli, Durgah 
Khwaja Sahib. The telegram reports 
that ‘‘Urs Shareef ended to-day with 
utmost peace and all ceremonies were 
performed completely ” and it expresses 
thanks to the ‘Government for better 
arrangements and for your personal 
keen interest in celebration of Urs 
Shareef ’’. 


Recruitment to U. N. Secretariat 


WO new schemes are at present 
T under contemplation by the 
United Nations Secretariat for 
educational and recruitment purposes. 


The Educational Scheme, known 
as the International Internes Scheme or 
Volunteer Scheme, provides for a short- 
term course of instruction and practical 
training to be given at New York from 
12th July to 3rd September 1948. The 
last date for the receipt-of applications 
by the United Nations sraired on April 
30th, 1948. The “Internes” will be 
selected from amongst postgraduate 
students or junior civil servants. They 
will receive no salary but the United 
Nations has undertaken to provide them 
with free board and lodging for 7 weeks. 
Travel expenses of the ‘‘Internes”’ are 
to be borne by the sponsoring Govern- 
ments or the ‘‘Internes”’ themselves. 


In view of (a) the short duration of the 
course (b) the small number of posts 
available—40 to be distributed among 
56 Member’ countries—India cannot 
reasonably expect to obtain more than 
one or two of the ‘ Interne-ships’’ and 
(c) the dollar expenditure involved for 
transportation and other purposes, the 
Government of India decided that the 
selection of candidates should be res- 
tricted to Indians already in the United 
States of America. 
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2. The other scheme known as the 
Student Trainees Scheme referred to 
in a Prees Note dated 16th March, 1948 
is not yet in force. It is intended as one 
of the means of recruitment to the regular 
staff of the United Nations Secretariat. 
Selection will be made on the basis of 
competitive examination to be held in 
India by the United Nations. The 
venue and date of the examination, the 
qualifications required of candidates, 
the number of Indian candidates to be 
selected, the terms and conditions of 
employment etc. are still under consider- 
ation by the United Nations Secretariat. 


3. Anexamination of the large number ~ 
of - Lageacrar received at the Ministry 
of External Affairs and Commonwealth 


- Relations indicates that the difference 


between the two schemes has not always 
been clearly understood. For reasons 
already stated it was not possible to 
take any action with regard to applica- 
tions from candidates in India for the 
International Internes Scheme. The 
other Scheme has not yet been worked 
out in detail. A further communication 
relative to the scheme will be issued as 
soon as the necessary particulars are 
available. Prospective candidates are 
advised to wait for the publication of 
these details before submitting their 
applications. 
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Nearly 2,090,000 people visited the Indian Trade Exhibition held recently at Singapore, (Left) Mr. J.A. Thivy, India’s 


n open ; (above and below) two 
a-made surgical instrument attracts the »ttention of the Governor 


representative in Malaya requesting the Governor of Si ae. 
stalls in the exhibition ; (bottom left) An Iadi ingapore to declare the Exhibitio 


- 
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H.H. the Maharaja of Patiala signing the Covenant of the East Punjab States Union. Mr. V. P. Menon, States Secretary, 


is seen on the right 


SERAIKELLA AND KHARSWAN 
STATES TO MERGE WITH BIHAR 


PRESS Communique issued by the 
States Ministry on May 18 said: 


After the signing of the merger agree- 
ment of the Orissa States a dispute arose 
between the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa in regard to the integration of 
Seraikella and Kharswan. It was then 
explained that the integration of these 
States with Orissa was temporary and 
that in the event of the failure of the 
two Provincial Governments to settle 
this dispute by joint consultation a 
Tribunal would be appointed to examine 
the matter and to give a finding on the 
question whether these States should 
be merged as they are with Orissa or 
should be transferred to Bihar. 


Subsequently it was agreed between 
the two Provincial Governments that 


. 


the prolongation of this dispute and the 
contest before the Tribunal and attendant 
publicity would merely accentuate 
bitterness and would prejudice inter- 
Provincial relations and therefore the 
dispute should be referred to the Ministry 
of States for decision which both sides 
agreed to accept as final. The Govern- 
ment of India congratulate both the 
Governments on this wise decision which 
they hope would avoid all unpleasant- 
ness. 


Accordingly, during the last week the 
States Ministry heard the parties to the 
dispute. After careful consideration of 
the merits of the case the States Ministry 
has decided that on account of the 
situation of Seriakella and Kharswan as 
island territories in Singhbhum district it 
is impossible for these States to be effi- 
ciently managed by any other Govern- 
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ment than that which is responsible for 
the administration of that district. 
The States Ministry therefore consider 
that these two States should be trans- 
ferred to the Government of Bihar. 
Necessary action to give effect to this 
decision is being taken accordingly. 


° , 
_ 


C. P. TO RETAIN SURGUJA AND 


JASHPUR STATES 


The Government of Bihar has laid 
claim to the integration of the Statés of 
Surguja and Jashpur with that Province 
in preference to the Central. Provinces 
and Berar. It was at first that 
an attempt should be made to settle 
the claim by mutual discussion between 
the two Governments and if 
by joint inspection. Subsequently, in 
order to cut short the prolongation of 
the dispute with attendant adverse 


'.reaction on the relations between the 
-- two Provincés,. both Governments. agreed 
to abide by the decision of the States 


Ministry. On May I5 the representatives 
(Continued on page 719) 
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Indian Boys’ Scouts’ troops present a Salute with a National Flag to India’s 
Consul-General, Mr. Raghavan 


CLOSER TIES BETWEEN INDIA 
AND INDONESIA — 


Mr. Raghavan’s Visit to Java 


R. N. Raghavan, Consul General for 
M India, recently made a week's tour 
of Republican Java where he 
fulfilled a heavy programme, meeting 
Indian Nationals, presentation to the Re- 
public of gifts from India of agricul- 
tural implements and machinery, meeting 
leaders of the Republic, granting inter. 
views to many publicmen, and students 
proceeding to India on scholarships, and 
receiving deputation from various in- 
stitutions. 


At Jogjakarta, capital of the Republic, 
Mr. Raghavan called on _ President 
Soekarno, the Premier, Dr. Hatta, and 
Surhaji Agus Salim, Foreign Minister. 


Motoring to Soorakarta soon after 
arrival, Mr. Raghavan visited 70 Indian 
ex-army men awaiting repatriation to 
India and arranged for steps to be taken 
prior to their departure while Mrs. 
Raghavan visited local orphanages. 
The Consul General was officially re- 
ceived by the yy eer Governor and 
Mayor. At the luncheon given in his 
honour local Indians also joined. On 
his way back, Mr. Raghavan visited 
the famous Buddhist monument Bo 
Robodur, not far from where the Indo. 
nesian Cultural Congress was Proposed 
to be held. En route, men, women 
and children gathered on the roadside 
to greet India’s Consul General with 
** Jai Hind Merdeka”. 
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In a short and, simple ceremony on 
May 7. Mr.¥Raghavan formally handed 
over India’s gifts of agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery to the Republic 
Economic Minister, who _ graciously 
acknowledging the gifts conveyed the 


Republic’s gratitude to India for her 


Mr. N. Raghavan, India’s 


INDIAN 


continued support. Presenting the 
gifts Mr. Raghvan emphasized thefrole 
Indonesia had to play as a bridge be- 
tween India and Asia, a role which the 
very name Indonesia signified. 


The Chinese Vice Consul to the Re- 
public, Ne Shu Chun, gave a dinner party 
in honour of the Raghavans. 


Twelve Indonesian students who are 
shortly proceeding to India on scholar- 
ships met the Consul General, who gave 
them an account of what exactly student 
life in India would be and what arrange- 
ments were being made for their depar- 
ture to India. 


GIFTS FROM INDONESIAN 


ARTISTS 


Reflecting the growing Indian-Indo- 
nesian friendship and reminiscent of the 
past history of close relations between 
the two peoples, the Indonesian artists 
have presented two gifts to Mr. Raghavan, 
Indian Consul-General in Batavia. 


The first one is an exquisitely carved 
Balinese wooden bust of Mahatma 
Gandhi; the artist who has not seen 
Gandhiji in real life has captured the 
expression of the Mahatma’s face in a 
realistic manner. 


The Balinese carving artist uses thirty 
instruments with wooden mallet and the 
techniqye consists of chipping wood. 
bits gradually with highly sharpened 
instruments—not with handpressure— 
but with light taps, the mallet revealing 
delicacy of touch normally unsurpassed. 


The other gift from the famous artist 
Ameria Sunasa, eight by five in aize, 
is an oil painting of Gandhiji, depicted 
in yogic meditation pose with wheel 
(Dharma Chakra) in the centre and the 
Star of Bethlehem and the Crescented 
Moon in the blue firmament. 


Indonesia's famous lady artist also 
presented a five by four size oil painting 
of poet Tagore standing beside one of 
the many circular walls of stone engrevod 
with the story of the life of Buddha at 
the great Berobodur Monument. 
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a in Batavia with members of the 
Indian Boys’ Scouts’ Troops 
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NEW _ INDIA’S 


AIMS AND 


PROBLEMS 


ARDAR Hardit Singh Malik, High 
Commissioner for India in 
Canada, addressing the Canadian 

Club, Winnipeg, on May 6, stated that a 
Government decree in India had out- 
lawed caste and bronght hope to millions, 
One of the first moves by India, follow- 
ing the granting of Dominion Status 
was to declare discrimination of caste 
& criminal offence. Another early move 
of the new Government was to commit 
itself to a policy of nationalization of 
basic industries. 

“The aims of the new Dominion were 
summed up by Premier Nehru: to bring 
freedom to the common man, to end 
poverty, ,ignorance and _ disease and 
to build a prosperous nation with 
justice for all”’. 


The High Commissioner for India 
asked Canadians to realise that powerful 
forces in the East are capitalizing on 
poverty, misery and distress. 
+He was confident that relations with 
Pakistan would continue to improve. 
Muslims were returning to India and 
settling down to work, disrupted by 
the strife which followed independence. 

The closest and friendliest relations 


would continue with U. K. and the 


Commonwealth, he said. 


Her Excellency Mrs. Vijay Lakshmi Paadit, India’s Ambassador t» U. S. S. R., among members 
and their families at the May Day Celebrations ia Moscow 


The 
received 
Over one thousand Indians wavin 
the tricolour and Canadian flags receiv 
Sardar H. S. Malik, on his first visit to 
Vancouver (British Columbia) on Ma 
9. An address of .welcome on beh 
of the Indian residents was read by 
Sardar Pratap Singh, President of Khalsa 
Society, who said, ‘‘We welcome you 
to this province and this great city 
of Vancouver, the Gateway of Orient. 
Nearly 40 years ago when some of us first 
landed here in 1905 we helped to cut 
virgin trees and clear the land in the 
major part of the area now covered by 


the thriving metropolis. 


We had one qualification in harmony 
with the true spirit of Canada, the land 
of the pioneer and the adventurer. 
Although handicapped in many ways we 
exerted our energy in primary producing 
industries, such as logging, lumbering, 
farming, The result is that today our 
small community of about 1,400 owns 
and operates ]5saw mills and logging 
operations of various sizes and conducts 
many successful farming enterprises, 
including fruit, dairy. and general farming. 
Grown and developed in such circum- 
stances we are naturally happy at the 


speech was enthusiastically 


dawn of the new year when free Indie 
occupies an important position in the 
affairs of the Commonwealth and the 
world. Now as Canadian citizens we 
shall observe with pride the growth of 
closer relations between Canada and 
India ”’. 

The High Commissioner replying in 
Punjabi, said, ‘Free India sends her 
greetings to you on attaining Canadian 
citizenship. You have made notable 
contributions to India’s struggle for 
independence and India is proud of you.” 


From the station, the High Com- 
missioner’s party were driven through 
Vancouver streets in a procession of 110 
cars gaily decorated with Indian 
tricolours and the Sikh emblem. 


Visit to Gurdwara 


In the afternoon, the Sikhs welcomed 
the High Commissioner at the Gurdwara, 
where about 1,500 men and women were 
present. After singing hymns and 
songs of welcome, the Secretary Sardar 
Harnarain Singh read out the demands 
of Indian residents namely, (1) setting 
up of a Government sponso school 
for Indian children and (2) establishment 
of an Indian Government liaison officer 
at Vancouver. 

Nehru 


A resolution supporting the 
Government was : 

The High Commissioner exhorted the 
Indians to prove worthy of the franchise 
and privileges of Canadian citizenship 
granted to them. 


of the diplomatic corps 


. The Prime Minister inspecting a Guard of Honour by the Royal Indian’Navy at Bombay 

. (Below): A pleasant interlude during the busy A. I. C.C. session. An Indian sadhu 

| manages to meet the Prime Minister without appointment and is seen here pinning the 
nations! flag on Pandit Nehru’s vest? 
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H. E. Armin Daeniker, Swiss Minister to India, calls upon Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 


IRAN GREETS FREE INDIA ween hat tor uae indin ‘he 


attained its freedom it will be my en- 
deavour as India’s Ambassador to 


Purse Presented for Refugee Relief is), ~,014,ti of tiondanip 


these two ancient countries who have 
Fund been the torch-bearers of civilisation 


in the past. 


N inspiring and impressive ure est of all sacrifices and sufferings has been *.? 
A of goodwill towaeda ime oo the martyrdom of Mahatma Gandhi. India’s Ideal 
provided on the occasion of a re- It was up to Indians to live in conformity I can say today with confidence 
ception given by the Indian community with lege omy of equality, freedom and that since my arrival I have become 
at Teheran to the Indian Abmbassador, tolerance that Gandhiji had preached. conscious of a reciprocal feeling 
His Excellency Syed Ali Zaheer, on It was in accordance with these princi- the Iranian people and throughout my 
May 10. ples that our Reger had sent out ae stay I 7 received nothing but court- 
historic si : Excellency Sy i to Iran. He  esy and felt a desire on the part of the 
built’ by ‘the late ase "Shak, poorer: was not merely a leader of the Shia com- Iranian people to be on the most friendly 
modern Iran, was filled to capacity as munity in India but an important public terms with us. Clouds of suspicion and 
members of the Iranian Government, PeTsonality who has served his country reserve which prevailed here for a 
diplomatic Corps, members of Iranian Under the guidance of the Mahatma”, short time because of the absence of 
knowledge about the conditions existing 


Parliament and prominent editors and — : : ; 
others arrived és do honour to free A purse of over Rs. 21,000 was pre- in India under its newly attained status 


India’s first Ambassador to Iran and sented to the Ambassador on behalf of the of independence have gradually lifted. 


through him to India. Indian community to be forwarded to 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as contributio It is now generally realised that 
_In a welcome speech on behalf of the towards the Prime Minister's Relief under the guidance of our great leader, 
Indian community, Sardar Ajit Singh Fund. Mahatma Gandhi, the Indian Govern- 
said: ‘‘ India’s freedom was not an easy ment is determined to establish a true 


achievement. Millions laid down their § His Excellency the Ambassador democratic republic within ite boundaries 
- lives for it and our leaders have had to replying said: ‘‘When I started for inhabited by ple professing different 
undergo enormous sacrifices. The great. Iran I broadcast a short message on the faiths and religions with equal rights 
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iy C. V. Raman, distinguished Indian; Scientist, at a luncheon party given by Mr. V.K. Krishna‘ 


mmissioner in%Lo 


for all. Under the same. nspiration my 
Government is further determined to 
maintain a policy of complete” neutrality 
in the present-day world and not to be 
drawn into the whirlpool of power 
politics. Our ideal is to have peace 
and tranquility in a world free from 
suspicion in which all countries may 
unite to work for the betterment and’ 
higher standard of life for the humar. 
race as a whole. 


His Excellency then referred to the 
vast schemes of reconstruction now in 
progress for raising the standard of the 
common man in India and how the 
Indian Government Were tackling the 
outstanding problems under the inspiring 
leadership of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 


His Excellency thanked theWIndian 
community for organising this function 
and for the very handsome contribution 
made for the refugees in India. 


Mr. Abbas’ Khaleli, editor of the 
Iqdam, on behalf of the people of Iran, 
welcomed free India’s first Ambassador, 
He referred to the great friendship 
between the two countries from time 
immemorial. He assured the people 
of the great ancient land of India that 
the whole of Iran wished well to India 
in her march forward as a free nation 
and that they were all anxious to grasp 
this hand of friendship extended to Iran 
and other Muslim’ countries in the 
Middle East. 


He hoped that relations between these 
countries would now be further strength- 
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ndon. Sir John Anderson (left) and Sir Charles Darwin (right) arej also’ seen 


ened and that they would be bound in 
closer cultural and other ties. 


He paid a glowing tribute to the 
memory of Mahatma Gandhi and con- 
cluded “Iran Hindustan Zindabad” 
and ‘Pandit Jawaharlal Zindabad ”’. 


Several other Iranians joined in wel- 
coming the emergence of India as a great 


+, 


ae EIS A 


Menon, [{adia’s High 


in {the picture 
free nation. Hundreds of Iranians 
joined in echoing the slogan ‘‘ Iran 


t Hindustan Zindabad ”’. 


« 


The Governor-General is pleased to 
appoint Mr. Justice Sashi Bhusan Sinha, 
at present an acting Judge, to be a per- 
manent Judge of the Calcutta High Court, 
with effect from the 19th June 1948. 


Indian naval officers undergoing training in the Royal Navy at Portsmouth. 
The picture shows Mr. V.K. Krishna Menon wita 1 group of trainees 
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KASHMIR INDEPENDENCE CELEBRATIONS: The Prime Minister at a garden party in Shalimar Bagh. Seated from left to 
right are H, H. the Maharaja of Kashmir, Begum Abdulla, Pandit Nehru and the Maharani of Kashmir. (Below) : The Prime | 


Minister in a river procession in Jhelum. By his left are Sheikh Abdulla and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad (back to the camera) 
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Abdulla, Paadit Nehru and the Maharani of Kashmir. (Below) : 
his left are Sbeikb Abdulla and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad (back to the camera) 
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Equipping an R. 1. A. F. Tempest before it goes into action against raiders in 
Kashmir. (Right) Rockets being , loaded 


National Markings 


The new National Markings for air- 
craft of the Royal Indian Air Force 
have now been approved by the Govern- 
ment of India. 


These National Markings are to be 
shown in roundels consisting of the 
Asoka Chakra on the wings and the 
fuselage and the vertical  tri-colour 
tlash on the fin. 


The Chakra which is to be of specified 
dimensions, will be in Navy blue and 


for RIAF Aircraft 


will be painted on the upper and lower 
sides of the wings in case of monoplane 
aircraft and on the upper side of the 
upper wing and the lower side of the 
lower wing in case of biplane aircraft. 
The Chakras are also to be painted on 
both sides of the fuselage just behind the 
trailing edge of the wings. 


The tri-colour flash, which is to be 
shown on the fin will be so painted 
that theYsaffronYcolour is[towards the 
leading edge and the green on the 
trailing edge of the aircraft. 


SHORT-TERM SERVICE 
COMMISSIONS 


The last date for receiving applications 
for permanent and Short Service Regula 
Commissions in the Indian Army Ordnance 
Corps has been changed from May 15 
to July 15. 


The decision to grant permanent and 
Short Service Regular Commissions in 
the IAOC to selected candidates from 
among the Ordnance Officers (civilian) 
and civilian Gazetted Officers was 
announced in the last week of April. 
Officers discharged after January 1, 1947, 
are also. eligible to. apply. 


Ground crew servicing an aircraft and (Right) two Fighter pilots on retura from their reconnaissance sorties furnish reports to 


their Commander 
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The Prime Minister inspecting a Guard of Honour by a Sikh Regiment at the Delhi Cantonment 


“Vital Link in India’s 


Armed Services’’ 


Pandit Nehru’s Tribute 
To C.O.D. ° 


A purse of Rs. 12,000 towards the 
refugee relief fund was presented to the 
Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru, when he 
visited the Central Ordnance Depot, 
Delhi Cantonment on may 21. The 
Commanding Officer, Col. <A. J. A. 
Rodrigues, presented the purse. 


The Prime Minister, on arrival, in- 

ted a of honour presented by 

the 16th Battalion, the Sikh Regiment, 

The band of the Rajputana Rifles 
Regimental Centre was in attendance. 


Thanking the officers and staff of the 
Central Ordnance Depot for their 
generous contribution, the Prime Minister 
said : “* You are a vital link in the Armed 
Services of this country and if one link 
breaks the whole chain breaks”, He 
congratulated the workers on their 
smartness and discipline and hoped that 


they would keep up the same spirit of 


service to the country. 


by Major-General Tara 


Accom 
Singh mal G. O. C., Delhi Area, Briga- 


Services, and Col. Command. 
ing COD., Delhi, the Prime Minister 
went round the depot and inspected the 
505 Command Workshop. 
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Rodrigues, Director of Ordnance 


Employment of Ex- 
Servicemen 


For the seventh month in succession, 
the Employment Service of the Ministry 
of Labour has set up a new record in 
the number of persons placed in employ- 
ment. Duri April 1948, 18,581 
applicants, of whom 4,820 were ex- 
Servicemen, were found jobs by the}54 
Employment Exchanges in India. The 
number of displaced persons from Pakis- 
tan placed in the same month rose to 
6,030 bringing the total placements of 
such persons to 31,734 


The total number of persons 
in employment since the inception of 
the tlement and Employment 
Organisation upto the end of April 
1948, was 3,47,319 of whom 2,01,140 
were ex- icemen. 


placed 


During April 1948, 2,968 ex-Service 
personnel were selected and posted to 
296 training centres in the Dominion of 
India, bringing the total number selected 
and posted, upto the end of that month, 
to 53,8065. 


Postings during the above month 
included 2,856 ex-Servicemen posted to 
vocational and technical training centres 
and 107 disabled persons posted to 
training centres for war-disabled. The 
total number of persons under 
at the end of the month was 12,337 
which included 2,606 displaced persons, 


PLYWOOD INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 695) 


as also for other categories of commer- 
cial plywood. The Government should 
constitute an ad hoc committee for this 
Pp - ‘In view of the importance 
of the export trade in tea to the economy 
of the country,” states the report, 
‘we cannot afford to mani any risks in 
packing tea in una table containers. 
The "Board also selects the i 

that plywood of a slightly lower grade 


would be adequate for the internal 
transport of tea. 

Under the control of the Forest 
Research Institute an i cy 


satisfies the prescribed specifications. 

A statutory cess of 8 annas per 100 
square feet of plywood manufactured in 
India should be levied on the basis of 
actual sales. The proceeds of this cess 
should be handed over to the Forest 
Research Institute for i on 
research in the manufacture of plywood. 
A panel should be constituted to act as 
liaison between the Institute and the 
industry in the plywood research acti- 
vities of the Institute. 

Indian manufacturers 
should send 
training and 


and assistance for the 
i for the manufac- 
to of age and the customs duty 
paid on such imported machinery should 
be refunded; 
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Sardar Baldev Singh, Defence Minister, talking to Gurkha Officers at Bangalore, 
during his recent tour of Madras and Bombry areas 


PENSIONS OF EX-INDIAN MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Cc O 
(v) The rate and kind of pension] 
(i.e., whether it was scrvice, disability or 
family pension). 


Pensioners, who are nationals of the 
Dominion of India by birth or domicile, 
including those who have migrated from 
Pakistan to India or who are resident 
of an Indian State which has acceded 
to the Indian Dominion will apply for 
restoration of their pensions, by regis- 
tered post, to the Controller of Military 
Accounts (Pensions), Old Indian Militar; 
Hospital Lines, Allahabad, giving the 
following particulars :— 


and name of unit (in the case of family 
pension, number, rank and name of the 
unit of the deceased). 

(ss) Name of treasury or post office 
from which the pension was last drawn 
and from which it is now desired to be 
drawn. 

(4s) The date up to and for which 
the pension was last drawn. 

(4) Treasury or post office serial 
number, if known. 
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(vi) A copy of the letter ordering 
forfeiture of pension and where 4 copy 
of the letter is not available, an affidavit 
of the pensioner, duly countersigned by 
two well-known, trustworthy persons. 
showing the reasons for forfeiture of 
pension. 

(vid) Whether the restoration of pension 
was previously applied for and if 
restored, the date From which it was 
restored. 


(vist) Pension Certificate, if available, 
or number and date of Pension Circular in 
which pension was originally sanctioned. 


(ix) A certificate of identification 
containing permanent identification 
marks (in duplicate) signed by « magis- 
trate or a civilian gazetted officer, or 4 
King’s Commissioned Officer or a King’s 
Commissioned Indian Officer or an Indian 
Commissioned Officer or a serving Junior 
Commissioned Officer of the Indian Army. 


The Controller of Military Accounts 
(Pensions) will, after making necessary 
enquiries, issue orders regarding payment 
of pension. 


1948 


NATIONAL CADET 
CORPS 


O implement the 

T decision for the formation of 

National Cadet Corps, a Direc. 
torate of National Cadet Corps, under 
Col. G. G. Bewoor with a picked military 
staff, has just been formed under the 
Ministry of Defence. The Directorate 
is speeding up arrangements and the 
Corps will begin functioning early in 
the coming academic year. 


The long summer vacation for Colleges 
and Schools is being taken advantage of 
for training instructors for the senior and 
junior divisions. The immediate strength 
of the senior division will be 15,000 and 
of the junior division 30,000. The Corps 
will be officered by selected members of the 
staff of colleges and schools. The nucleus 
of Officers, Junior Commissioned Officers 
and NCO’s will also be provided to train 
the senior division. Those selected from 
members of the staff of the universities 


will be granted commissions in the 
newly-formed ‘Territorial Forces. The 
Junior Division will be officered by 


members of the staff of schools alone. 


Recruitment to the Corps will be 
entirely voluntary. Cadets will be given 
travelling expenses and free rations or 
allowances in lieu while attending training 
camps or courses. 


Steps are being taken to obtain equip- 
ment and clothing for the cadete. 


In order to ensure uniform standard of 

ining, discipline and the national 
character of the corps, the Government of 
India will exercise general control over 
the corps but it is expected that there 
will be a substantial delegation of powers 
to} Provincial Governments, particularly, 
in respect of the junior division. 


COMMISSIONS TO ENGINEERING 


’ 


GRADUATES 


. It¥is* proposed to grant permanent 
regular commissions} in the Indian Army 
to selected Engineering graduates. 
Candidates for the commissions must 
be Indian nationals and must possess 
the minimum qualification of associate 
membership of the Institution of 
Engineers or an equivalent qualification 
i by the Institution or must 


have the Membership exami. 
nation of the Indian Institute of 
Engineers, parts A&B, or such other 


equivalent examination accepted by the 
Institute, or have a degree in Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering of a recog- 
nised University. 


Candidates must be between 21 and 
97 years of age on Jan. l, 1949. Pre- 
ference will be given to unmarriei 
candidates. Can idates reviously _re- 
lection Board 


Selected candidates wil] have to go 
through 4 training course at the Indian 
Military Academy. 
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‘Kashmir Front - 


The G. O. C.-in-C., Western Command, 
made a tour by air of the forward areas in 
the Jammu Province recently. 


Speaking to the officers and men at 
Jhangar, Rajaori and Naushahra, he 
congratulated them on their  achieve- 
ments and the bravery with which the 
had conducted the operations on hig 
hills and at far off places. He said that as 
soldiers of India they should live up to 
the high traditions of the Indian Army, 
in their handling of inhabitants of occu- 
pied villages. 


He found that the troops everywhere 
displayed a very high morale and showed 
supreme determination to drive out the 
raiders from the soil of Jammu and 
Kashmir. All the troops were in ex- 
cellent heart and felt satisfied with the 
few amenities it has been possible to 
provide, caring little for more. 


Addressing the Army officers at Jammu 
G. O. C.-in-C. reminded them of their 
heavy responsibilities towards the country 
and asked them to continue to carry 
out the sacred duty entrusted to them 
by the Government 7... to rid this 
beautiful land of Jammu and Kashmir 
of the raiders. He asked them not to 
develop a feeling of self-complacency 
as a result of their successes so far and 
warned them never to underestimate,the 
strength of our enemy no matter whojhe 
may be. 
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‘Air Vice-Marshal Mukherjee presents the Nabha Trophy to 
officer cadet Low for securing the highest marks in grou 
subjects in the Advance Training School at Ambala. 
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tiala Trophy presented to officer cadet Bhargawa for being 
acer rar ‘the best pilot at the School - 
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Pandit Nehru, signing on behalf of the Goverament of Indie, the Air Transport Agreement with Sweden. 


Mr, C. A. M. 


berg, Consul-General for Sweden (second from left) signed on behalf of the Government of 


India Signs Air Pact With Sweden 


bilateral air [agreement 

between the Governments o 

India and Sweden was signed in 
New Delhi on May 21 by Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru. Minister for External Affairs 
and Commonwealth Relations, and Mr. 
Rafi Ahmed  Kidwai, Minister for 
Communications, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India and by Mr. C.A.M. 
Hallenborg, Consul-General for Sweden, 
on behalf of the Government of Sweden. 


The A ent mainly follows the 
pattern of the Agreemente concluded in 
the past between tho Government of 
India and the Government of the U.S. A., 
the Netherlands and France. 
It defines the conditions under which 
the scheduled air services of each country 
are to be ted between the terri- 
tories of India and Sweden. It pro- 
vides for the categories of traffic which 
shall be carried, the use of airports, 
control of rates for carriage between 
the territories of the two Parties and 
exchange of information and statistics. 


The Annex to the Agreement des- 
cribes the routes to be operated by the 
airlines of the two Contracting Parties. 
An airline ig teh by the Swedish 
Government will have the right to fly 
the following route and to make traffic 
stops in India at the places mentioned :— 


Sweden, points in E » points in 
the Near East, in the Middle East, Iran 
and Pakistan to Delhi & Calcutta and 
thence to points in Burma and Siam 
and beyond, via intermediate pointe 
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The route for operation by an airline 
designated by the Government of India 
is left to be settled at a later date by 


mutual agreement. 
An interesting feature of the agree- 


‘ment is that it makes it possible for the 


Swedish Government to. designate the 
Scandinavian Airline System, which is a 
combine of the National Airlines of 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark, as the 
airline to operate on the route to 
and across India. Before this is done 
however, it will be necessary for similar 
agreements to be conculded between 
India and Norway and Denmark. It is 
expected that negotiations for such 
rush ents will commence in the near 
ture. 
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USE OF STATE EMBLEM 


: 
The State Emblem of the Indian | 
Dominion, which consists of the Sarnath ‘| 
Iton Capital of Asoka showing the three 
loins standing on an abacus which has 
a Dhai:ma Chakra in the centre,a 
bull on the right and a horse on the left, 
can only be used by officials of the Dominion 
authorised to de so by the Government of 
India. 
In thie connection, the attention of the 
public ts drawn to the provisions of 
Section 69 of the Trade Marks Act of 
1940 whitch prohibits the use of the 
State Emblem in any trade, business 


'” calling or profession. 


) 


| 


Persons using the State Emblem without 
being duly authorised to do so by the 
Ministry of Home Affairs, Government 
of India, shall be liable for action under 
the Trade Marks Act of 1940. 
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New Stamps To Commemorate 


India-U..K, 


Special first flight stampe and covers 
to commemorate the inauguration of 
Indie’s external air service from Bombay 
to London were issed from May 29 
in 28 cities and towns in the country. 
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INTERNATIONAL | 


The design of the stamp shows a 


1948 


Air Service 


Constellation aircraft in flight against 
light cloud back-ground. On top, the 
words ‘ Air India International’ appear 
in white letters ani belew the aircraft 
‘First Flight’ and ‘8th June 1948’ 
In small lettering and at the bottom 
‘ India Postage ’ in white on solid colour. 
The value panel is in the bottom right 
The border and und are in 
cobalt blue and the inset in black. Tha 
paper is water-marked all over with 
multiple five pointed stars. The stampe, 
which are of the value of 13 annas 
have been printed by the off-set proces 
in the India Security Press, Nasik. 


Specially designed first flight envelopes. 
will be available free of charge to the. 
purchasers of theee stamps. 
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Hi. M. LS. Sutlej at anchor in Bombay Harbour : Commissioned iv February, 1941, H.M. I. S. Sutlej saw service in Atlantic 
and British coastal waters and subsequently participated in the landings on Sicily and in the asssult on Rangoon. Recently 
she arrived in Bombay from Britain, where she had taken a contingent of Indian Ratings for naval training 


FIRST 


The first Indian officer to be promoted 
to a high rank in the Royal Indian Navy 
ls Captain A. Chakravarti, R. I. N., 
Chief of Staff, Naval Headquarters, 
India, who has just been constituted 
-Commodore 2nd Class. 


Commencing his sea career in the 
(..M. M. T. S. “ Dufferin” as a cadet 
in“ 1928, he out with distinction 
in’ 1930 and was awarded the Viceroy’s 
Gold Medal as the best cadet of the 


year, 


He joined the Royal Indian Marine 
as a cadet and underwent training in 
the United Ki for about three 
years, Shortly after the outbreak of 
the war in 1939 he was again sent to the 
United Kingdom for a long specialist 
gunnery course. On retura to India in 
the ,middle of 1941 he was appointed 
8nd-in-command of the R. I. N. Gunnery 
School which was then located in Bombay. 
Ip 1943,as a Lieut.-Commander he heid 
the appointment of Staff Cificer Gunnery 
% Naval Headquarters. 
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INDIAN ‘COMMODORE 


Commodore A. Chakravarti R. I. N. 


Commodore Chakravarti has a dw 


_tinguished war service and was men. 


tioned in despatches during Mine 
sweeping rations off Burma and 
Malacca Straits. In 1946 he successfully 
completed a Staff Course at the Roya) 
Naval College at Greenwich, and on 
return was appointed Commanding 
Officer of the heh, H. M. 1.8. * Himalaya ” 
the largest Gunnery School in Asia. 

He led the Indian Naval contingent 
during the Victory Parade in London 
in June 1946. Since June 1947 he has 
held the appointment of Chief of Adminis. 
tration at Naval Headquarters and has 
in addition been officiating as the Chief 
_of Staff, since March this year. 


RESETTLEMENT OF EX- 
SERVICEMEN 


As a subsidiary measure to facilitate 
the resettlement of ex-Servicemen ip 
civil life, the Employment Exchan- 
ges helped 2,490 ex-Servicemen, 
between December 1946 and March 
1948, to secure yarn quota from the 
Rezional Textile Controllers, with a view 
to enabling them to set up their own 
hand-looms. As a8 general rule, each 
ex-Serviceman, entitled to yarn quota 
was permitted to set up only one loom 
to, be worked by bimeelf. 
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Members of the Mahabodhi Society met Pandit Nehru recently along with Dr. S. P. Mukerjee, President of the Society and His 


Excellency U Win, Burmese 


sador in India. 


The possibility 


given over by Ceylon to India, was discussed 


Municipal Corporation For Delhi 


The establishment of a Corporation in 
Delhi amalgamating the existing six 
local bodies operating in Delhi urban 
area, and introducing a number of modern 
and novel features into the Civil Admin- 
istration of India’s capital has been 
recommended by the Delhi Municipal 
Organisation Enquiry Committee, in 
their report published today. 


Modelled more or less on the pattern 
of other Corporations in India, the pro- 
set-up which will be based on 

will have a Council con- 


which should be 
and known as the Delhi 
ipal ing to the 
report are (1) The Delhi Municipal Com- 
mittee, (2) The New Delhi Municipal Com- 
mittee, (3) The Notified Area Committee, 
Civil Station, (4) The East Delhi Notified 
Area Committee (5) Shahdara and (6) 
Mehrauli. 
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The Council of the Corporation should 
consist of between 55 to 75 members, not 
including Representatives of Special 
interests and Aldermen, the Committee 
recommends, — 


The Delhi Improvemnt Trust should 
continue to function gra negegec . 
the proposed Corporation, but the publi 
should be associated with the Trust's 
Activities in a larger measure than now, 
the report suggesta. 


The continuance of the Delhi Central 
Electric Power Authority and the Delhi 
Joint Water and Sewage Board and the 


setting up of a Passenger Transport 


Board with a monopoiy of Passenger 
Transport Service in urban ‘area are 
also recommended. 


The committee have come to the 
conclusion, that some control of Municipal 
Administration by Government is inevit- 
able anywhere in India and particularly 
in Delhi, the — of the country. In 
their opinion, a prea against 


t control no longer be 
F istified in view of the composition and 
character of the Central and Provincial 


Governments with whom tbe Corporation 
will deal. 


1948 


of displaying inp 


ist relics 


CINEMATOGRAPH FILM 
RULES 


In order to minimise the danger of 
accidents through faulty storage of 
films, the Government of India have 
promulgated rules regulating storage 
and transport of cinefilm throught , the 
country. 


Frequent fires and explosions~™ in- 
volving considerable loss of life and 

perty, that have recently occurred 
in places where film is either stored of 
handled, have on _ investigation been 
found to be due to lack of proper safety 
measures. 


These rules called the ‘‘ Cinematograph 
Film Rules, 1948” specify the precau- 
tions to be taken and the necessity for 

gation of this highly inflammable 
material from co localities. They 
were gazetted in the Ministry of Works, 
Mines and Power’s Notification No. 
P. 108, dated 23rd March, 1948 and 
came into force on the date of the 
Notification. (The Notification was 
published in the Gazette of India of 
April 3, 1948). 


Persons interested in the storage 
and transport of cinefilm having a 
nitro-cellulose base should in their own 
interest apply to the Chief Inspector of 
oe in India, M Block, New 
Delhi, for further information regarding 
storage, licences and other mattere 
connected therewith. ( 
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Sardar K. M, Panikkar, India’s Ambassador to China, presenting credentials to President Chiang Kai-Shek 


Pandit Nehru’s 


Felicitations to 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek 


HE following message has been 
sent by Pandit Jawaharlal. Nehru, 
Prime Minister of India, to 

Generalissimo Chiang-Kai-Shek on his 
assumption of office as the first elected 
President of the Chinese Republic :— 


“On behalf of the Government and 
the people of India and on my own behalf 
I have great pleasure in offering felicita- 
tions on Your Excellency’s assumption 
of the office of President of the Chinese 
Republic. Your election as President 
is the most appropriate tribute by the 
great Chinese Nation to your invaluable 
services in steering the Ship of State 
through many years of travail and 
suffering. The long ties of friendship 
and cultural association between China 
and India and in more recent timos, the 
friendship and sympsthy shown by 
Your Excellency and the Chinese Nation 
in India’s struggle for freedom make 
your assumption of the exalted office of 
President of the Chinese Republic a 
especial occasion for rejoicing by the 
people of India. 


“The Government and the people of 
India wish the Chinese people peace and 
prosperity under your distinguished 
leadership ”’. 
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“The silken bonds that unite India 
and China have always been precious 
‘o mo,” “said Genera) Li Tsungh-Jen, 
Vice-President of the Republic of China 
to Sardar K. M. Panikkar, Indian Am. 
bassador, at their first official meeting 
in the Chinese capital. 


Gen. Li’s Assurance 


Sardar Panikkar was the first Ambass. 
dor to be received by Ganeral Li after 
his assumption of office a few days back. 


General Li said that it would be his 
endeavour to further cultural neighbourly 
ties between the two countries. India 
and China, working together would be a 
great force for peace. he said. 


The Vice-President who has been 
serving General and has not had time 
to go abroad now intends to visit foreign 
countries. One day he hopes to visit 
India too. 


He expressed this appreciation of the 
message of goodwill sent by Prime 
Minister Nehru on the occasion of the 
formal assumption of office by General- 
issimo = =6- Ch iauug-Kai-shek and himself as 
President and Vice-President of China 
under the new constitution. 
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MOROCCON LEADER ON 


FREE INDIA’S ROLE 


The Ambassador of India in Egypt 
Dr. Syud Hossain called on Emir Abdul 
Kerim, the famous Moroccon leader at 
Cairo on May 19. Dr. Syud Hossaip 
was cordially received by the Emir who 
asked him to convey his greetings and 
felicitations to Pandit Nehru on the 
attainment of freedom by India. 


The Emir said that during the 20 

of his exile in Reunion Islands there hed 
not been a day that he had not followed 
India’s struggle for freedom with interest 
and sympathy. ‘India was", he ssid, 
“the citadel of European Imperialism 
and ite pivot. Now that India is free 
the whole of the Orient must become 
free. I look to India to be the champion 
of the national freedom of all Oriental 
peoples ”’. 


It will beJrecalled that Emir Abd2 
Kerim led the Ribt rebellion of 
1931 and was interned in the Reunico 
Islands for more than 20 years. He wat 
released last year when be escaped from 
the ship carrying him to France ead 
sought sanctuary in Egypt where he wa 
welcomed by the Egyptian Government. 
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DISPERSAL OF REFUGEES IN EAST 


mst 4 


ing Gt: A scene from the Karukchetra Camp, where every male adult tekes phycical 
exercise dailv to keep himself fit 2 
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PUNJAB CAMPS 


ISPERSAL of over three Iakhs of 
refugees ont of a total of six lakhs 
at present. in campsin East Punjab. 

including Kurukshetra. has been vlanned 
by the East Punjab Government to be 
executed in the next six monthr. — 


Proposals in this connection were 
reviewed at the seventh meeting of the 
Joint Rehabilitation Board held in Simla 
on Sunday. Mav 9, #48, Mr. K. C. 
Neogy, Minister for Relief and Rehabili- 
tation presided and among those present. 
were Dr. Gopi Chand Bhargava. Premier 
and S. Tshar Singh Majhail, Minister of 
the East Punjab Government; Mr. 
S. K. Kirpalani, Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Ministrv of Relief and 
Rehabilitation; Mr. Brij = Naravan, 
Financial Adviser, Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Ministry ; Mr. P. N. Thapar, 
Financial Commissioner (Refugee Rehabi- 
litation), East Punjab Government; and 
Mr. Tarlok Singh, Director-General, 
Rural Rehabilitation, East Punjab 
Government. 


Work for Every Refugee 


It is expected that a large number of 
refugees will be absorbed under the new 
land settlement proposals which are 
expected to be finalised shortly. Active 
assistance to refugees to whom evacuee 
factories have been allotted, in the 
procurement of essential materials to 
start work again has been planned. Small. 
scale cottage industries will also absorb 
a number of refugees. At the same time, 
housing accommodation in many towns of 
East Punjab is being increased both by 
the construction of new buildings and the 
repair of damaged houses so that refugees 
can be easily absorbed in the economic 
life of these towns. Three new towns 
at Faridabad, Gurgaon and Anandpur 
are planned fo provide accommodation 
for nearly 1,00,000. 


Work will be found for all able-bodied 
refugees whether in camps or outside. 
Employment offices are being opened in 
every camp and registration has already 
been taken in hand. There-is an immedi- 


ate demand for 50,000 men to, work 
on the new development projects in ¢he 


Province. As the work on these projects 
and on the construction of roads pro- 
gresses, there will be still larger demand 
for men. Everv refugee who is drafted 
on this work will be given a living wage, 
though the work he does might entitle 
him to a lesser amount. ‘The difference 
hetween what a refugee earns and what is 
actually paid to him as a living wage will 
be debited to the Relief aceount. » Those 


refugees who refuse to work will not be - 


entitled to free rations but those who 
are infirm or incapable of undertakmg 
manual work will continue in camps and 
draw free ration until they are. rehabili- 
tated. - es Se we 
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The Board approved of plans to give 
priority to dispersal of refugees at present 
in bivouac tents. They will be either 
accommodated in larger tents or thev 
will be given assistance to build hut- 
ments by digging and putting up walls 
over which double fly roofs will be pro- 
vided. These hutments will have pro- 
tection all round and will be able to 
stand the rigours of the summer heat 
and rains. In many camps large hut- 
ments are being constructed to provide 
shelter for children during the day. 
All camp hospitals will have thatched 
roofs. 


Evacuation of Harijans 


The Board further decided that 
management of the Kurukshetra Camp 
will be transferred from the Central 
Government to the East Punjab Govern- 
ment from June 15, 1948. 


The Board also considersd the question 
of expediting the evacuation of Scheduled 
Castes who are still stranded in West 
Punjab. According to information 
received there are still several thousand 
Harijans who remain to be evacuated. 
Representations have been made to 
Pakistan authorities for their early 
evacuation. The Board considered the 
present rate of evacuation unsatisfactory, 
and measures were proposed fo expedie 
this movement. 
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RETURN OF MUSLIM 
EVACUEES 


Government Policy Clarified 


The Government of India have con- 
sidered the case of Muslim evacuees 
returning from Pakistan into India and 
have decided that whilst Muslim eva- 
cuees are welcome to return to their 
homes, such return would be subject. 
to any interests that have been created 
in evacuees’ property in the meanwhile, 
in pursuance of plans for rehabilitation 
of non-Muslim refugees. 


The Pakistan Government. are being 
informed that it is not possible for India 
to permit one-way traffic of evacuees 
from Pakistan into India. It is hoped 
that discussions will take place between 
the representatives of the two Dominions 
at a very early date with a view to 
organising movement of refugees to their 
homes on a planned basis, on Govern- 
mental level, in order to produce two- 
way traffic of evacuees = satisfactory to 
both the Dominions. While the Govern- 
ment of India have no desire to hamper 
the movements of individuals who. may 
wish to cross the border on bona fide 
business or short visits, steps are being. 


taken to ensure screening of large-scale | 


movements of Muslims from Pakistan 
into India by rail, road or other means 
of transport. = Fans 7 a 


The Government of Irdia have. also 
considered the case of Muslims who, left 
their homes temporarily for other parts 
of India owing to disturbed conditions 
and now desire to return to their homes. 


Tt has been decided that. the. property, of ~ 


mich evacuees. should. be released in ;all, 
cases where ‘such,.release is,; juatified.. 
Custodians © of « Evacuees’ «Property, in, 
Centrally Administrered ‘aréas, bave Heati - 
informed of this decision and Posie 
Governments and States. -“which ha <) : 

7 


acceded to the Indian Union have “hep 


invited to follow the same policy. ° 
C.P. TO RETAIN TWO 
STATES. 


(Continued from’ Page 701) ' 

of both the Governments submitted their 
claims to Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
Minister for States, at Mussoorie. After 
careful consideration of the case on 
merits, the States Ministry is of opinion 
that the case for the retention by the 
C.?. and Berar Government of the 
States of Surguja and Jashpur is much 
stronger than the claim of the Govern- 
ment of Bihar. From many points of 
view, edministrative, linguistic and 
economic, it is desirable that these 
two States should remain as at present 
with the C.P. and Berar. 


No Union of Orissa States 


An agitation is being sponsored by 
interested parties regarding the for- 
mation of a separate Union of the Orissa 
and Chhattisgarh States. The Govern- 
ment of India wish to make it clear that 
they will not countenance in any way 
the formation of such a Union. These 
States will be completely integrated with 
their respective Provinces with a common 
judiciary, legislature and executive as 
darly as possible. 
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FAIR WAGES 


TO LABOUR 


Expert Committee to Report 


pointment of a Central Advisory 

Council on industries the Govern- 
ment of India are setting up an expert 
committee to study and report on the 
determination of fair wages to labour 
and fair return on capital. ‘Tho following 
is the text of a Government of India 
Resolution announcing the personnel 
and functions of the Committee. 


A S measure preliminary to the ap- 


In pursuance of paragraph 9 of their 
Resolution dated April 6, 1948, on 
Industrial Policy, which deals with fair 
remuneration to labour, the Govern- 
ment of India propose shortly to consti- 
tute a Central Advisory Council. The 
main function of this body will be to 
advise Government on the principles to 
be followed for the determination of 
(a) fair wages to labour, (b) fair return 
on capital employed in the industry, 
(c) reasonable reserves for the maunte- 
nance and expansion of the undertaking, 
and (d) labour’s share of the surplus 
profits, calculated on a sliding scale 
normally varying with production, 
after provision has been made for (b) 
and (c) above. 


The Government of India agree with 
the view expressed at the recent Labour 
Conference that subjects (b), (c) and 
(7) are of such a complex nature as to 
require preliminary study by experts 
in order to facilitate detailed conside- 
ration by the Central Advisory Council. 
They have accordingly decided to appoint 
a Committeo of Experts consisting of 
the following members: (1) Sir Biren 
Mookerjee, (2) Mr. A.D. Shroff, (3) 
Mr. 8S. P. Jain, (4) Prof. Radha Kanal 
Mukherjee, (5) Mr. Asoka Mehta, (6. 
Mr. Khandubhai K. Desai, (7) Mr. V.S. 
Kamik, and not more than two repre- 
sentatives each of the Ministry of | 
Industry and Supply, the Ministry of 
Labour, the Ministry of Finance and the 
Ministry of Commerce. 


Points for Consideration | 

The Committee is requested to pay 
particular attention to the following 
points :— 


(J) How should ¢ capital employed in 
the industry’ be determined? 


(2) How © should depreciation and 
taxation be treated for the purpose of 
arriving at the gross profit to be allocated 
between capital, labour and reserves } 


(3) What are the purposes for which 


- 


provision should be made by way of 


ruserves and what should bo the extent 
of such reserves ? 


(4) What should be a fair return on 
capital employed in the industry 
Should it be at a uniform rate for all 
industries or should the rate vary from 
industry to industry and, if 80, on what 
principles? If the ‘fair return is not 
reached in some years, should provision 
be made for making it up later, and, if 
so, how ? 


Tae 


Note :—The fair return should be such 
as not to discourage adequate invest- 
ment. 


(5) Should the fair return on capital 
employed in an industry vary with the 
level of taxation if the industry is (a) 
& joint-stock company ; or (b) a private 
company ? 


(6) How should labour’s share of the 
surplus profits (after making provision 
for fair return on capital and reasonable 
reserves) be determined on a. sliding 
scale normally varying with production ? 


(7) Should surplus profits be shared 
every year or should a part be held in 
reserve for equalisation or any other 
purpose such as provision against past 
or future losses ? 


(8) How should labour's share of the~ 


distributable profits, as determined 
under (6) and (7) above, be distributed, 
that is, whether by each undertaking or 
by each industry or by industry as a 
whole in each region or Sor all industrial 
undertakings in the country or by a 
combination of these methods ? 


(9) How should Government under- 
takings be treated for (1) to (8) above ? 


DEVELOPMENT 


(10) What should be the nature of 
the machinery for the determination of 
fair return, ete.. on the principles 
finally accepted by Government ? and 


(11) If, in the light of the considera- 
tions mentioned above, profit sharing 
appears impracticable, what, if any, 
are the alternatives available to give 
effect to the 
Government's declared policy ? 


INCREASE IN NEWSPRINT 


CEILING PRICES 


In view of the higher landed cost of 
newsprint, the Government of India in 
the Ministry of Industry and Supply 
have, by a notification in the Gazette 
of India, dated May 14, 1948, increased 
the ceiling retail prices of newsprint 
as follows :— 


I rice per Ib 


(a) newsprint in reels «© 
(s) at a customs port annas 
(22) at any other place 4, annas 
(6) newsprint in sheets 


.. (1) at a customs port 7 ahnas 
(ts) at any other place 7% eqns 
(c) Waste newsprint in- : 
cluding reels end and 
clippings. 4 annaa. 


An extra charge of 1} annas per lb. 
may be made in any case falling within 
(a) or (6) if the newsprint has been 
imported from any part of Europe. 


OF COUNTRY- 


CRAFT TRAFFIC 


The Government of India have set 
up a Committee with headquarters at. 
Bombay to investigate the possibilities 
of developing India’s country-craft 
traffic. It consists of: 


Mr. C. A. Buch, Genernl Manager, 
Bombay Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., 
Bombay ; (Chairman) 


Mr. M.C. Veerabahu Pillai, Member, 
Constituent Assembly ; 


Mr. B.M. Desai. Department — of 
Commerce, Baroda ; (Members) ; 


Mr. G. Dattatreva Rao, Bunt Hostel 
Road, Mangalore; (Member-Secretary.) 


The Committee will examine and re- 
port on steps necessary to ensure full 
utilisation of  country-craft (sailing 
vesselsy in the development of the 
country’s economy and to — prevent 
wasteful competition between country- 
craft) and steamers, regard being paid 
to the different noeds served by the 
two classes of transport. 


The Committee will also consider 
measures to improve this traffic genorally, 
and technical improvements in parti- 
cular, bearing in mind the need for 
keeping the capital and operational 
costs of the vessels at levels which would 
enable them to cater for the traffic for 
which they are suited. Technical im- 


provements will apply to design, cons. 
truction, equipment (navigational, life. 
Saving and other), manning and related 
matters. 


Modification of Law 


Modification of the law applicable to 
country-craft and = sailing vessels, es- 
pecially in regard to registration, periodi- 
cal surveys, load line, life-saving equup- 
ment and navigational instruments are 
other points to be considered. 


The Committee's observations on the 
following matters are also sought : 
Measures necessary to prevent fraudulent 
‘“jettisoning ” of cargo and _ other 
malpractices ; possibility of standar- 
dising sailing vessel freight rates and 
Improvement of types of craft and 
increased use of mechanical propulsion. 


During the latter. part of the war. 
the suiling vessel traffic on the West 
Coast of [India was organised with a view 
to uffording relief to the Railways and 
coastal shipping in the movement of 
essential items. Control over the traffic 
was exercised under the Defence of 
India Rules, and this suceessfully assisted 
in the movement of approximately 8 
million tons of per annum during 
the years 1944-46. The control was 
terminated in September 1946. Since 
then the volume of cargo offering for 
sailing vessels as well as the freight 
rates declined to some extent. 
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INDO-PAKISTAN 
TRADE 


N pursuance of the conclusions 
reached at the recent __inter- 
Dominion Conference in Calcutta, 

the Government of India have decided 
to allow the export of fresh fruits, fresh 
vegetables, fresh milk and milk products, 
fish (dried and fresh), poultry and eggs 
and local spices by land to Pakistan 
without any licensing restrictions. There- 
fore, no application for an export licence 
for these commoditioes need be submitted, 
and instructions have accordingly been 
issued to the Customs and Excise staff 
concerned to allow their movement without 
the production of an export licence. 


The position in regard to cloth is that 
there is at present an agreement between 
the Government of India and the Govern. 
ment of Pakistan governing the supply 
of cloth from India to Pakistan and that 
of cotton from Pakistan to India. 
Licences forthe export of cloth, which 
is covered by this arrangement, are being 
issued but, for the present, applications 
for ordinary exports on commercial and 
private account are not being entertained. 


The present arrangements, which are 
of an interim nature, will come to an end 
shortly, and due notice will be given to 
the trade as to the manner in which 
applications for future exports should 
be made. 


Meanwhile, the export of handloom 
cloth is being freely licensed, and _ in- 
tending ‘exporters of handloom cloth 
to Pakistan should apply to the nearest 
Export Trade Controller or Deputy 
Chief Controller of Exports as the case 
may be. 


In regard to other commodities, the 
position is being actively considered 
and quotas will be announced shortly. 
Pending the fixation of quotas, ad hoc 
licences are being issued to cover immedi- 
ate requirements only. As a rule, pre- 
ference will be given in the grant of 
licences to manufacturers, or to those 
who have to their credit substantial 
sales in the past in territories which are 
" now included in Pakistan. 


of Indo-Pakistan 
Agreement 


The Pakistan Government have issued 
®& press note asking all companies incor- 
porated under the Indian Companies 
Act, 1913 with registered offices in West 
Punjab to give a detailed statement of 
whares held by non-Muslims in such 
companies. 


It has also been stated that these 
shares are evacuees’ property and vest 
in the Custodian and that dividends 
accruing thereon should not be paid. 
This is contrary’ to the = Inter- 
Dominion agreement arrived at in the 
Conference of March 13 to 15 under which 
shares of Joint Stock Companies were 
freely transferable from one Dominion 
to the other. The Government of 
India are protesting to the Pakistan 
Government aguinst this breach of the 


agreement, 


Breach 
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WAGONS KEEP MOVING | 


A survey of rail movements for the 
period April 15—May 15 reveals that 
over 150 train loads—roughly equi- 
valent to 150,000 tons—of foodgrains, 
gur, sugar, steel and other essential 
commodities were carried’ from _ ports 
and producing centres to the consuming 
areas in the country. These 150 
specials, which were planned by the 
Standing Committee of the Central 
Board of Transport, do not include the 
large wagon quotas allotted for several 
other items such as asbestos sheets 
required for the construction of refugee 
houses and stalls in Delhi and phosphate 
manure for the * grow more food’ cam- 
paign in North India. 


Eleven grain specials, mostly gram, 
were despatched during this period to 
South India from the E.P. Railway, 
while 150 to 220 wagons—equivalent to 
3 to 5} trains—a day have been carrying 
foodgrains from Bombay port to deficit 
areas. 


Gur, Sugar, Textiles 


As ‘regards gur, about 100,000 tons 
were lifted from the broad gauge stations 
of U.P. and 17 special trains were des- 
patched from the producing areas. Gur 
prices which fell to as low as Rs. 8, 
rose to about Rs. 10!8 a maund as a result 
of this clearance of stocks. Five train 
loads of sugar were cleared from different 
areas on the E. P. Railway to Bombay. 


To help ease the textile position in 
the East Punjab and Northern India, 
three special trains carrying cloth were 
run from Bombay, two for Delhi and the 
third for stations on the O. and T. Railway. 
Arrangements were also made to clear 


textiles from Ahmedabad and Baroda 


areas. Other movements include 13 
special trains carrying steol from Tata- 
nager and wagonloads of manganese 
ore for shipment to the U.S.A. and 
other hard currency areas. 


MORE SHIPS TO CARRY COAL 


More ships, hitherto carrying rice 
from Burma, will henceforth be available 
for the movement of coal from Calcutta 
to other Indian ports. The Standing 
Committee of the Central Board of 
Transport, at its meeting on May 13, 
was informed that, to start with, the 
Food Ministry would be able to release 
immediately 3.x ships for this purpose. 


The Committee also arranged for 
special facilities for the transport of 
steel and other materials required for 
railway passenger coaches now being 
built at the Hindustan Aircraft Ltd., 
Bangalore. Similar assistance has been 
provided for carrying materials from 
up-country stations to the ship-building 
yard at Vizagapatam and for transporting 
boring machmery from Bombay to 
Roorkee for the construction of 300 
tube-wells on behalf of the U.P. 
Government. 


Concessions to Railway 


Staff 


A scaling down by half of the nrivi- 
lege passes issued to gazetted officials 
and a general levelling up of the number 
and conditions of privilege passes to 
non-gazetted and lower paid employees 
is & prominent feature of the instructions 
issued by the Ministry of Railways to 
Railway Administrations. Under the 
old rules, lower paid employees were 
entitled to get two sets of privilege 
passes from the sixth to the fiftesanth 
vear of their service and three seta of 
passes after putting in 15 years of 
service. Under the new rules, they will 
get three sete of passes each year from 
the sixth year of their service onwards. 


Permission to use any or all the sets 
of privilege passes due on either home 
or foreign railways, has now been ex- 
tended to all staff who will thus be able 
to utilize the passes due to them on any 
Government Railway, and even on those 
other Railways in India which have 
signified their acceptance of these rules. 
This is a great concession and increases 
the value of each pass appreciably. This 
is also a considerable improvement over 
the old rules, which allowed only one 
set of issued to non-gazetted 
staff to be valid over ‘ foreign ’ railways. 


The Railway Ministry have, however, 
had to refix the classes of travel which 
would apply to non-gazetted staff in view 
of the substantial increases in pay which 
have resulted from Government’s accep- 
tance of the Pay Commission’s recommen- 
dations. The class of admissible 
to a railway employee is based on his 
pay and the recent increase in emolu- 
ments would, under the old rules, have 
meant that he’ would have been entitled 
to travelling in a higher class than 
formerly. The revised regulations have, 
however, also raised the pay limits which 
entitle staff to a higher class of travel 
and though this has been resented by 
some employees and their Unions, others, 
more national-minded, have accepted 
the fact that railwaymen cannot expect 
to travel in higher classes than ther 
countrymen of equal status in other 
walks of life. 


INFORMATION MINISTRY'S 
FILM DIVISION 


The organisation for the production 
and distribution of information films and 
news reels which the Government of 
India are re-establishing at Bombay 
will be called ‘ Films Division ', Ministry 
of Information and Broadcasting. 


The information films produced by 
the organisation will be known as 
‘DOCUMENTARY FILMS OF INDIA’ 
and the weekly news reel * INDIAN 
NEWS REVIEW’. These names re-. 
place the old ‘ Information films of 
India’ and ‘ Indian News Parade’. 
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A RIN parade at the recent Armed Forces Tattco held in New Delhi 
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R. LN. tekes the salute at a march past. (Right) Tb R.I. N. Tatto 
Connaught Circus, New Delhi} =” : ee 
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The Prime Minister be'ng greeted by His Excellency M. Novikov, Soviet Ambassador in India.~at a show of ‘ Sun Flower,” a 
Russian tilm in Hindi. Or. Rajendra Prasad is vu the right . ‘ 
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